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WE have 
mented elsewhere 
on the result of 
these elections, and 
we return to the subject again to note one or 
two considerations in connection with it which 
we think have been overlooked in other pages. 
The first is that, as an achievement by the 
Royal Academy, it stands almost alone in the 
history of that body, It is probably the 
first time the Academy has ever elected three 
artists at one time. ‘To reverse Mr. Whist- 
ler’s famous saying, the “ Artists”” have gone 
in, and the “ Britons” stay out. It is quite 
a pleasure to reflect upon such an unique 
exhibition. Of course, someone has had the 
usual amusing idea to ventilate, and this time 
it is that, because two of the three vacancies 
have been filled by Americans, therefore this 
must be a sort of sop to ‘‘ our cousins across 
the water°—a Royal Academical endorse- 
ment of the recent Peace treaty. A very 
ingenious explanation, but one not very com- 
plimentary -to the Artists interested. We 
prefer to believe, curious and astonishing as 
it doubtless sounds, that the Royal Academy 
has, for once at least, elected these gentle- 
men on purely artistic grounds, and it being 
undoubtedly so, it is worth more than a 
passing note. “Mr. Sargeant is one of the 
most brilliant portrait-painters of his genera- 
tion, and entirely deserves his position. Mr. 
Shannon has done admirable and beautiful 
work, and his election comes not a day too 
soon. But to our minds the tribute to the 
genius of Mr. Parsons is the best deserved— 
certainly of the two new Associates, even if 
history does not ultimately prove, as we 
think it will, that it is one of the wisest 
things the- Academy has ever done. For we 
have in Mr. Parsons a painter of landscape 
almost without a rival. To those who know 
such works of his as “ When Nature painted 
all things gay ” (which was purchased under 
the terms of the Chantrey bequest, and is 
now in the South Kensington Museum), or 
are familiar with any one of his famous 
paintings in the Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, this fact need not be dwelt upon. 
There is, however, one side of his paintings 
upon which we should like to dwell, and that 
is his perfect rendering of English skies. 
If, as some ¢ritie once remarked, his treat- 
ment of landscape is at times apt to be some- 
what photographic, this criticism can never 
be applied to his painting of what Mrs. 
Meynell calls “celestial scenery.” It is 
doubtless because Mr. Parsons values so 
much the scenery of the skies that he 
emphasises the importance of it in his 
paintings. And he is right; it is so often 
forgotten that we have above us at all times, 
save perhaps occasionally in foggy and grimy 
London—far finer pictures than are to be 
found anywhere on earth. And the “ celes- 
ial scenery” has this advantage, that you 
have no travels to take, no journeys to endure 
in order to enjoy it. It is here at our own 
windows if we will but raise our heads and 
look. It is never wearisome, because it is 
never the same. It eomes to you and varies 
its pictures for your enjoyment, as earthly 
seenery never does. Few windows are de- 
barred from these wonderful pictures; all or 
nearly all inclose and frame them. Our own 
is as commonplace and as ordinary a one as 
you like; yet as we write there is to be seen 
through it a perfectly marvellous combination 
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of colour and cloud form, and a picture is 
there now that Turner would have envied. 
Through this commonplace window (it is 
true we are writing in the country), away in 
the distance, dim and indistinct. is a range of 
snow-topped mountains (to be sure they are 
nothing but clouds) with wreaths of faint blue 
vapour curving through them, far lovelier 
than anything you would see in Switzerland 
or in Spain. The “terrestial scenery,” to 
again borrow from Mrs. Meynell’s delightful 
prose, itself depends for life and movement 
upon the clouds above, and the greatest 
changes upon it, the change from spring to 
summer, from autumn to winter, are only 
small compared with that with which it is 
constantly endowed from the heights. These 
are things which are never forgotten by Mr. 
Parsons. Study one of his landseapes: and 
notice the subdued brightness and light of 
an afternoon’s sun across some fair English 


few years ago, and whieh, more recently. 
have been republished in book form. 
To those Art students and general readers 
of our paper who wish to refer to his pen 
work for the purposes of study, we cannot do 
better than refer them to these drawings, 
which are typical examples of his work. In 
nearly every month, however, many of his 
drawings are to be found, both in wash and 
in pen, and they are ever a source of interest, 
instruction, and~delight. From among so 
many it is difficult to speak of any one in 
particular, but there were a series he did in 
illustrations of Blackmore’s “Springhaven,” 
whieli deserve a special word. These also 
appeared in “ Harpers’ Magazine,’ and are 
admirable examples of his versatility and 
power. They are quite different in treatment 
and expression from those we have just men- 
tioned, and should be. compared with them 
in order to properly appreciate his genius. 


of 


“ GRIM GUARDIANS” ON OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, CARVED IN STONE: 
BY W. AUMONIER. 


valley ; how he has obseured and dimmed it 
by a fleeting, purple, vaporous cloud, giving 
the whole picture at once the romance and 
charm of mystery. But it is not as a painter 
of skies alone that Mr. Parsons excels, He 
is one of the most refined and exquisite 
illustrators in black and white in England. 
His election is a tribute to the importance of 
the illustrator in the Art-world of to-day. 
No better pen-drawmgs had been produced 
at any time than those delightful series of 
pictures Mr. Parsons made in conjunction 
with his friend and fellow Associate, Mr. 
K. A. Abbey, illustrating “Old English 
Songs,” “A Quiet Life,” and “The Vicar,” 


which appeared in “ Harpers’ Magazine” a 


Neither should his extraordinary and beauties 
ful decorative work be omitted in the com, 
parison. The studies of flowers and plants 
which have formed many a head and tail- 
piece in the magazine just mentioned, are 
characterised by a keen observation and 
knowledge of plant life and form which 
is simply marvellous. These are draw- 


ings which rival Durer, and have no 
equal im their way anywhere. No 


man has surely ever better deserved his 
election than Mr. Parsons. Certainly no one 
has conferred more distinetion upon the body 
which has elected him. Indeed, we do not 
consider that it is an honour to him at all. 
His fame would have -been just as enduring 
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w:tkout. the recognition of the Academy. 
Was Albert Moore the worse for the loss P 
or is Mr. Whistler. But the Academy itself, 
it is safe to say, is the better and the stronger 
for his sympathy and sapport. Moreover, 
his election encourages the hope that this 
may be the dawn of better things, and. of the 
Academical recognition of the illustrator as 
an Artist equal to the Painter, Sculptor, and 
Architect that soon we may find such men as 
Phil May within the charmed circle. 


RESTORATION OF CANTERBURY 
: CATHEDRAL, 


fe restoration at Canterbury Cathedral is 
progressing. What was ordered to be 
don> in the erypt is now quite complete, and 
ther> is some talk of re-opening in course of a 
very short’ time, but nothing appears to be 
actually settled as yet. ‘The carving and 
decor itions have been treated with care and 
almo:t veneration, but the course which was 
unfortunately pursued of cleaning \the) plain 
work of the columns and, groins with stone 
erit, gives a garish: effect, as compared with 
which mere whitewashing \would be almost 
dull and subdued. This effect will, however, 
wear off in time, and as the fabric here does 
not seem to have been tampered with or 
injured in any worse sense, it may be tolerated 
for awhile, looking to the “sharp, clear view it 
enables u3 to obtain to and from one point 
or another cf this wondrous substructure. 
Within the Chapter House the works decided 
upon are being rapidly proceeded with. A 
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substantial scaffolding, in which some 600 
poles were used, was erected by Thompson, of 
Peterborough, who has this part of the work 
in hand, and on a thorough examination being 
made it was found that the fine oak timbers 
supporting the roof and carrying the ceiling 
were for the most part sound, notwithstanding 


the hundreds of years during which they had 
done duty, but the ends of some were worm- 
eaten and decayed, and had to be removed, 
and new ends spliced on, The panelled and 
carved oak. ceiling, once beautifully embel- 
lished, was found to be very badly supported ; 
some. of. the fastenings had come away, and 
part was held up by chains. — 


Tre WoopworKk 


itself was in excellent preservation, as may be 
“ouessed when it is stated that the ribs of all 
the eighty-four panels (each is 7ft. 6in. by 
8ft. 8in. in’ area) were sound, though the 
panelling in some twenty of them had suffered 
and needed partial renewal. The faulty tim- 
bers having been made good, the ceiling was 
prizéd into its proper place from the top of 
the scaffold and safely secured. Undoubtedly 
hese measures were taken none too soon. 
The ceiling is now being redecorated in colours 
and gilding by Mr. A. O. Hemming, of Mar- 
garet Street, London. The indications of some 
of the armorial bearings on the twenty-six 
shields (thirteen on either side of the bottom 
range of panels) were sufficiently distinct to 
enable this to be reproduced without difficulty ; 
in other cases the necessary details were ob- 
tained in the Cathedral library. Down below, 
the masons are making good the 


DEFECTIVE PLASTER-WORK 


of the walls. The arcading of the side walls 
was found to be in very fair condition, but this 
sannot be said of the shafts of the columns 
supporting it, The originals were of Purbeck 
marble, but a number had partially flaked 
away, and others had been replaced by shafts 
of ordinary stone. Every piece of the old 
marble that can be possibly used is to be re- 
placed, and new Purbeck is to be used, where 
necessary, in place of the old marble or sub- 
stituted stone. The carved work at the east 
end is in the best condition of any in the 
building, that of the canopy above the ancient 
choir being in really admirable preservation. 
It will be some months before the whole of the 
work within is completed, and the new east 
window of stained glass (the design of this has 
not yet been decided upon) put in, but there 
is a wish to have the building re-opened some- 
where about June, when the ceremony will 
probably be performed by the Prince of Wales. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY OF 
IRELAND. 


ie ARTHUR VICARS, Ulster King-at- 
+ Arms, at the last meeting of this Society, 
delivered one of a series of lectures, the sub- 
ject being “Trish Silversmiths’ Work, old and 
new.” A large quantity of valuable silver 
plate, ancient and modern, was displayed. Sir 
Arthur Vicars said he claimed to possess no 
particular knowledge of the silversmith’s craft. 
His object was to give a short outline of the 
origin of the various styles of ecclesiastical 
and domestic plate, specimens of which were 
lent to him by Lord Drogheda, Mr. West, 
Messrs. Waterhouse, Mr. Johnson, and one or 
two others. He desired to excite an interest 
in what was Artistic and of good design, as 
against what was not. The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany of Dublin was incorporated in the reign 
of Charles the First, and was established on a 
basis similar to that in England. The district 
in Dublin at the time for work of the class 
was Christ Church Place. Having mentioned 
many details in connection with Hall-marks, 
he referred to pieces of ecclesiastical plate, 
chalices, and patens, with Latin—some with 
English—inscriptions.on them. The inscrip- 
tions stated that the article was presented to 
such and such a Church, and probably it was 
made at the time of which it bore date. In 
the Irish Exhibition, held in’ London in 1888, 
a lot of Irish plate, chiefly from Dublin 
Churches, was exhibited. He took casts in 
plaster of the Hall-mark on the pieces of 
Church plate exhibited there, and of the in- 
scriptions. Domestic plate, unless of a com- 
paratively recent date, was without inscrip- 
tions. A Guild of Goldsmiths also existed in 
Cork, and some elegant work was turned out 
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there. Youghal, Galway, and Waterford had 


their own marks, and it was highly probable. 


that other towns had them also. In 17&3 
there was a village, called “ New Geneva,” near 
Waterford, where a colony of foreign Pre- 
testants established themselves, and amongst 
them were many Swiss who worked in gold 
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and silver. 
was expended there, the Genevese became dis- 
contented and left, and “ New Geneva” went 
down. The lecturer then eave an interesting 
description of the various 


FInr SPECIMENS OF CHURCH AND DomeEstic 
PLATE 


exhibited, belonging to periods from the thir- 
teenth century to modern times. He stated 
that in London, years ago, an attempt 
was made to run down Irish workmanship, 
but the Irishmen in the trade defended 
their own Art and Desien, and the result 
was that now a specimen of Ivish Art in 
silver, which some years ago would not bring 
more than £8 or £10, would now bring from 
£80 to £100. He could not speak with any 
authority on the progress made in Ireland 
within recent years in other Arts and Crafts, 
but he could most positively say that the 
silversmiths’ craft in Ireland was progressing, 
and had shown marked advance in recent 
years ; and if they could only keep before them 


the maxim of good design and conception, — 


there was no reason why the Irish silversmith 
craftsman should not be able to come up to 
the standard of former days, if the publie, on 
the other hand, would only ask for work of 
good design, and “see that they get it.” 


SCULPTORS ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, 


Ow1na to a typographical error the Christian 
name of Mr. Gilbert, R.A., was given as 
“ Albert,” in our last issue, It should, of 
course, have been “ Alfred.” 


After some years about £30,000 — 
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Men Who Design. 


No, 4. 


WILLIAM AUMONIER. 

HE work of our native wood and stone 
carvers in the ages when architec- 
tural activity was at its height—as 
plenty of examples still preserved 
bear witness—was of a degree of 

excellence equal to the best contemporary 
work abroad. That to-day the Art is not a 
flourishing one arises from various causes—to 
some of which I shall immediately refer—but 
emphatically not from want of clever and 
capable craftsmen. 

In the first place, there is in Art, as in 
most other things, a large amount of luck. 
An artist's opportunities depend largely upon 
causes beyond his control. The great crafts- 


man who is so fortunate as to be born in a 
building age, with mighty fabrics in progress 
that are to give delight and cause wonder to 
countless future generations, is able to grapple 
with opportunities that give full scope to 
every whit of artistic power and possibility 
that is in him. Wren’s opportunity was 
brought him by the great Fire of London, and 
it seems safe to say that we should never have 
known the highest expressions of the 
genius of Raphael if he had not chanced to 
live under Popes Julius II. and Leo III., 
whose splendid extravagance and restless 
ambition brought about the execution of 
the immortal frescoes of the Vatican. 
Less fortunate artists who find them- 
selves capable of great things, yet in an 
age of small ones, must just do their best 
under the conditions, recollecting that 
mere size has nothing whatever to do with 
Art, though it has (alas!) with Fame. 
The fortunes of architectural carving 
are naturally bound up with those of 
architecture. It undergoes the vicissi- 
tudes, and suffers from the conditions 
experienced by the mother Art. Conse- 
quently, at a time like the present, the 
craftsman, through no fault of his own, 
is seriously handicapped in comparison 
with his predecessors. The nineteenth 
century has evolved no prevailing style. 
Chaos, or at least personal predilections 
and preferences, hold the field. In days 
when some one architectural order was 
all prevailing, in which men believed, 
and to which they brought their 
undivided enthusiasm, their work inevitably 
gained from thought and study being focussed 
upon one theme, instead of heing diffused over 
many. But our present purpose is not so 
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much to bewail the conditions that environ 
modern craftsmanship, as to show how finely, 


in the person of one of its representatives, Mr. 

William Aumonier, it has grappled with them. 
The first thought that strikes 

one after an inspection of Mr. 


good workman he will combine freshness and 


grace; freshness, because the work grows 


under his own hand, showing the cuts and 
it fearlessly to -the last, to 


gouge marks in 


Aumonier’s workshops at New Inn 
Yard, Tottenham Court Road, is 
of the wide catholicity of taste 
and long study that the work in 
hand implies in its controlling 
mind. For many. years Mr. 
Aumonier himself worked at the 
carvers bench with gouge and 
chisel, but the expansion of his 
business has rendered that impos- 
sible. But everything is produced 
by the*skilled Craftsmen he has 
gathered round him from his own 
designs and under his own eye, 
assisted by his two sons, Mr. 
William Awmonier, jun., and Mr. 
Percy Aumonier, the latter of 
whom has evinced tastes for 
decoration in colour, which his 
father wisely encourages. 

Mr. Aumonier’s success is to 
be attributed to the high artistic 
ideals that he has set himself in 
all his work. Whatever the 
nature of the commission he has 
in hand, he always endeavours to 
infuse his own individuality into 
its execution. Admitting that he 
is compelled to follow tradition, 


he reserves and exercises his pre- 

rogative, in details and views of 

treatment—by subtle differences of 

height, by effects of light and shade—to follow 
if in his own manner. That is to say, that he 
has the proper self-respect every artist should 
have. His method of study is always to go 
direct to the old work and make his own draw- 
ings, instead of trusting to the sketches of 
other men, thereby endeavouring to catch the 
spirit of the old craftsman. Again, Mr. 
Aumonier, if he can help it, never models the 
designs for his craftsmen to carve in wood, 
but supplies simply a charcoal drawing of the 
subject, holding that this saves the carver 
from becoming merely a mechanical copyist, 
and allows him scope for treating the execu- 
tion in his own way. Some of Mr. Aumonier’s 
views upon his Art may be gathered from the 
following extracts from a speech delivered at 
a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects last year: “ The wood-carver in the 
past was evolved out of the village carpenter, 
as is seen in the choppy, vigorous cut of the 
Chester and Ambrosio work at Milan, the 
sarver having only just emerged from the use 
of the chisel proper to take up the carver’s 
gouge.” After referring to the possibilities of 
beauty in the treatment of wood, and pointing 
out the error. of trying to make it represent 
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mark for ever the secret of its birth, like the 
last strokes of. the painter’s brush; grace, 
because there is no form the artistic mind ean 
conceive but may be obtained.in wood, if 
honestly sought after.” 

An idea of the range of Mr. Aumonier’s work 
will be gathered from the illustrations of some 
of his more recent achievements accompanying 
this article. The Gothic stone carvings of the 
Oxford Municipal Buildings were modelled 
upon the spot by Mr. W. Aumonier, jun. The 
spirit and vigour shown in the execution, and 
the grasp of the style displayed in the design 
of these grotesques are simply surprising, and 
serve to show of what our modern craftsman- 
ship is capable. Here are all that quaint 
combination of the decorative and monstrous 
that naif delight in the realisation of the 
purely imaginary, that we are sometimes told 
belonged solely to the medieval craftsmen, 
and stand comparison with works like the 


devils of Notre Dame or the gargoyles 
on the Abbeys at Caen. .The new -Victoria 


Law Courts at Birmingham have provided 
Mr. Aumonier with an - opportunity for 
some of his best work, and the two fire- 


places, modelled in terra cotta (here illus- 


PANELS FOR CHIMNEY-PIECE, 


other materials, such as marble or bronze, he 
added: “To this end we want it eut by a 
strong man, fully alive to the capabilities and 
susceptibilities of his material. If he is a 
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trated), are remarkable for the delicate design 
and finished workmanship upon which the 
artist legitimately prides himself. The wood- 
carving of the Bishop’s Throne and Sedilia for 
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ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: THE BISHOP'S "THRONE, DESIGNED BY MESSRS. 


BODLEY AND GARNER, AND CARVED BY 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, executed in connection 
with Messrs. Bodley and Garner, and now in 
place in the choir, also calls for a word of strong 
praise. In perfect harmony with the older 
work of Wren, the design of Mr. Aumonier is 
at the same time more restrained, more digni- 
fied, and more decorative than the ornament 
of the former, and it is, moreover, exceedingly 
interesting to examine a piece of English 
Renaissance work handled Ly a competent 
contemporary craftsman. 

Mr. Aumonier belongs to an artistic stock, 
one of his brothers being the well-known 
member of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, and another having the 
direction of Messrs. Woollam Bros.” manu- 
factory of Art wall-papers. Originally French, 
the family fled from Rouen, in Normandy, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and the persecution of the Hugenots, and 
settled as silk-weavers in Spitalfields. 

Mr. William Aumonier was born in Highgate 
fifty-six years ago. He was first apprenticed 
in London, proceeding at the age of nineteen 
to Paris, working both in wood and stone, and 
for six months he was engaged on the restora- 
tion of Amiens Cathedral, under M. Violet le 
Due. His first important work was for Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner, comprising stone and wood 
carving and plaster modelling for the School 
Board offices upon the Thames Embankment. 
Since then, the list of his achievements is a 
long and honourable one. During the seven- 
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Buildings (stone carv- 
ing) ; 
Architect. St. Albans 
Abbey (stone and 
wood carving); and 
many more. He is at 
present engaged upon 
the stone carving for 
the Baths and Winter 
Gardens at Harrogate, 
in course of erection 
from the designs of 
Mr.J.M. Brydon, who, 
by the way, has been 
a supporter -of Mr. 
Aumonierfor upwards 
of twenty-five years. 
Although at home 
in all the branches of 
his Art, Mr. Aumo- 
nier’s own predilec- 
tions are for the 
Italianandold French 
Renaissance work. Of 
both he has collected 
many fine examples, 
which are his constant 
study. One of the 
most hopeful signs of 
the present time is the 
increasing recognition 
of the status of the 
craftsman, and Mr. 
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teen years that he has 
been in business for 
himself his commissions 
include the following, 
beside those already 
mentioned :—St. Bride’s 
Church, Fleet Street 
(wood carving); Basil 
Champneys, Architect. 
Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge (brick and wood 
carving); Basil Champ- 
neys, Architect. Harrow 
School (brick and wood 
carving) ; Basil Champ- 


neys, Architect. SS. 
Austral and Ophir 
(Orient Line) (wood 


carving and modelling) ; 
J. J. Stevenson, Archi- 
tect. Christ’s Collége, 
Cambridge (stone and 
wood carving); J. J. 
Stevenson, Architect. 
French Protestant 
Church, Soho — (terra- 
cotta modelling); Aston 
Webb, Architect. Bath 
Municipal Buildings 
(stone and wood carv- 
ing); J. M. Brydon, 
Architect. Chelsea Ves- 
try Hall (stone and wood 
carving) ; J. M. Brydon, 
Architect. Hospital for 
Women, Euston Road 
(stone and wood carv- 
ing) ; J. M. Brydon, 
Architect. Lady Mar- 
garet Hall Oxford (stone 
and brick carving); J. 
M. Brydon, Architect. 
Glasgow Municipal 
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Aumonier feels strongly that the way to get 
the best work from the architectural carver is 
—in his own words—“ for architects to treat 
him as a brother artist or craftsman, in sym- 
pathy with the work in hand, called in to give 
artistic finish to new buildings, and not asa 
person out of whom is to be screwed as much 
work as possible for as small an amount of 
money as the carver will allow his patrons to 
give him.” 


THE congregation of All Saints’ Church, 
Burton-on-Trent, contemplate the erection of 
a new and permanent edifice at a cost, includ- 
ing endowment, of £20,000. Mr. J. Lambrick, 
secretary to Messrs. Bass, Ratcliff, and 
Gretton, has promised, on behalf of the 
directors, to give 50 per cent. of such a sum 


as may be received from other sources. 


Mr. C. J. Crorts, engineer-in-charge of the 


‘important harbour - construction works now 


being vigorously carried out at Port Natal, 
has arrived by the Cape mail steamer Scot 
to confer with Sir Charles Hartley and Mr. 
Wolfe Barry regarding the whole scheme of 
operations. 

THE giant statue of the first Emperor on 
horseback, with a female figure of Peace leading 
the steed, has just been removed from the 
workshop to its destination in Berlin, where it 
will be formally unveiled on 22nd March. 
There is still a considerable amount of work 
to be done before the statue is completed, and, 
in order to finish it by the date in question, 
operations will be frequently pursued through- 
out the night by electric light. 

THE executive committee has decided to 
recommend to_the general committee of the 
Benson Memorial Fund that a sum not ex- 
ceeding £2500 be set apart for the Canterbury 
monument, and that the balance of the fund 
be devoted to some definite portion of Truro 
Cathedral. 


FOLD-STOOL, Sil. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, EXECUTED BY w. AUMONIER 


FROM THE DESIGN OF MESSRS. BODLEY AND GARNER. 
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CARVED PANEL, BY W. AUMONIER, JUN. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY. 


By Mr. A. 8. Frower. 


S the history of English architecture has 
+% not yet been written, no apology is due to 
any particular author for venturing to suggest 
afew unconsidered trifles for which room might 
befound insuchawork. Buttoan audience of 
Architects, an apology for introducing a 
subject of this kind at the present day, seems 
very much needed. One is confronted at the 
outset with the question: Are not all such 
studies wholly useless and pernicious ? 
Leaders of opinions confidently assure us that 
they are; and, knowing quite well the dis- 
esteem into which historical studies h ave at 
present fallen, I hardly dare to occupy your 
time with matters which so many architects 
desire to see not merely “relegated,” but 
eternally confined, to limbo. It is simply in 
obedience to the request of the honorary 
secretaries that these notes are offered. I 
could think of no other subject but my own 
out-of-date and very unfashionable hobby of 
Enelish Gothic Architecture ; but, as shirking 
the duty, or, as I think I ought to say, declin- 
ing the honour, seemed out of the question, I 
took encouragement from a passage in the 
President’s opening address, where he bade us 
“study the mind in_ the building, through 
painstaking measurement and logical reason- 
ing, Find out how and why every joint and 
form was made. 'lhe answer lies hidden in 
the building.” This is just what for a long 
time I have been trying to do; and I am, 
therefore, at last acting on our President’s 
advice, in bringing before you the results of 
some independent research into the history 
and characteristics of the 


MepimvaL ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. 


Waiving then, for the present, the great 
question as to whether any such studies are 
to be recommended at all, and assuming, 
merely as a premise, that a young Architect 
wishes, for some reason or other, to learn 
something of the Old Architecture of his 
country, how can we best assist him ? I should 
like first to quote some old advice given on 
this subject, which no one here can ever’ have 
seen in print. The extracts are lengthy, but 


Nore.—A paper read at the Architectural Association, 
on Friday last.—Ep. 
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have a bearing on what 
is to follow. “If you 
ask how you are tostudy 
Architecture, you will 
probably be told to read 
up the whole history of 
the Art in all countries, 
with formidable lists of 
names, dates, and 
dimensions. You will 
have recommended to 
you treatises on the 
orders and styles, on 
rules of proportion and 
other arithmetical nice- 
ties ; and will be further 
advised to read books 
on the principles of 
beauty and taste, and 
probably much poetical 
extravagance in addi- 
tion. : How- 
ever we may define 
Architecture, we must 
agree that it is a prac- 
tical Art, confined by 
the requirements of 
utility, the properties 
of materials, and the 
laws of mechanics. 
Therefore in studying 
it, be practical; put 
aside all considerations 
derived from archeo- 
logy, sentiment, or 
association, and simply 
use your own eyes and 
your own common- 
sense ; learn by obser- 
vation and by reasoning. Ask the buildings 
themselves why they are as they are, and 
what is their meaning. Imagine yourself with 
the builders, asking what they are going to 
do, and wherefore. 


So, WHEN You CRITICISE, 


you will neither praise a building because it is 
correct or classical, or reminds you of some- 
thing which you have admired elsewhere; nor 
will you condemn it because it appears new 
and strange, or, on the other hand, familiar 
and unoriginal ; you will simply consider, is it 
good in itself, that is, is it well fitted for its 
purpose and well adapted to its position, are 
its materials well chosen and well put together, 
is it expressive of its object and its construc- 
tion,. does its design show everywhere a 
striving after beauty. If ‘all this is the case, 
it is good Architecture; but if one of these 


qualities be lacking, though the building may 
display the most costly and splendid materials, 
the highest mechanical skill, the most careful 
workmanship, the most accurate copying of 
some acknowledged masterpiece, the result, as 
Architecture, is inevitably bad. To criticise 
buildings, you must try to grasp the circum- 
stances of their erection, and look at them 
from the point of view of a constructor. ‘The 
disposition must be encouraged of thinking of 
a building as a thing composed of stone, brick, 
timber, and iron, erected for a definite purpose, 
and under particular conditions, and not, with 
the architectural writers of the last three 
centuries, as merely an affair of lines and con- 
ventional proportions and ornaments, quite 
independent of materials, use, or position, just 
as if it existed only on paper; nor, with some 
of our own day, as a thing whose essence is 
accidental picturesqueness, historic or romantic 
associations, or the superficial decoration of 
sculpture, painting, or heraldry. This almost 
anticipates the new philosophy of 


ARCHITECTURAL MATERIALISM, 


and as we hear so much nowadays against even 
the use, and not only the abuse, of books im 
connection with Architecture, I quote these 
passages from an unpublished paper which I 
read to an amateur society many years ago. 
The present subject obliges me to make many 
references to books, so I wish just to clear the 
ground, and put myself in order, so to speak, 
by explaining that, having gone through the 
phase myself, I quite appreciate the stand- 
point, and can thoroughly enter into the 
feelings of certain good friends of mine, fellow 
members of the Architectural Association, who 
not only object to any form of book-learning, 
but even declare, as one quite lately did, that 
all architectural books ought to be burnt. 
There is truth, of course, in the idea underlying 
this—all the books in the world will not make 
one Architect; but the easy proof of this pro- 
position does not negative nor even weaken 
another one—namely, that books may be 
useful to Architects. 

Returning to our imaginary student, we tell 
him, of course, to go out sketching and measur- 
ing, and not to neglect to take notes of con- 
struction and materials; every one will agree 
in this advice. He then surmounts, let us 
suppose, every technical difficulty, until we 
find him able to draw with the utmost accuracy 
and most thoroughly artistic touch any subject 
he may meet with; he has seen and sketched 
hundreds of buildings, and acquired quite a 
respectable acreage of details; he can freely 
reproduce from memory any portion of his 
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sketch-book; he is, in short, a consummate 


draughtsman ; but there is 
Strut SomerHine WANTING. 


I am not speaking now of the faculty for 
design, but simply of that knowledge of the 
architecture of the past which we are presum- 
ine that he desires. Does he really understand 
these buildings? For all that he has done so 
far, he may be no more capable of seeing into 
the ideas and motives of the men who built 
them than the most prosaic and mercenary 
photographer. The difference between the two 
is not necessarily more than one of manual 
process ; the mental attitude of each may be 
substantially the same. Unaided observation, 
accompanied by however great technical skill 
in recording, will not enable a man to read 
the riddles of ancient buildings. Whenever 
curiosity begins to be aroused as to how, or 
when, or why, some particular work was built ; 
whenever, in short, the student wishes to go a 
stage further, and to know all about what he 
is sketching, he comes to feel the need of 
detinite guidance; in fact, he has recourse to 
books. He requires them for several-reasons : 
to learn methods of arranging, connecting, and 
utilising his own disjointed memoranda ; to 
obtain many indispensable facts, which he 
could not possibly discover for himself ; to 
bridge over gaps in his own experience; to 
become acquainted with principles and theories 
which may throw light on what he has observed, 
or direct him into fresh fields of inquiry. 
Books on the history of architecture are not, 
as is frequently asserted, fetters forged by 
malign opponents for the enthralment of Art ; 
nor are they simply labour-saving tools to 
assist lazy men in the mechanical business 
which they 


CALL THEIR ART. 


Rightly used, they are the means by which an 
architect may learn the true nature of his Art, 
its difficulties, its qualities and powers, its 
grand possibilities. But architectural books 
lead us at once to the thorny question of 
Styles. “ Read a little history,” the student is 
sometimes told, “but steer clear of anything 
to do with divisions of styles. All Art is one; 
therefore all Gothic architecture is one, and it 
is criminal wickedness to attempt to divide it.” 
Advice of this sort in many cases cannot 
possibly be attributed to any dislike or con- 
tempt for the kind of architecture in question. 
It is principally based, I believe, on a miscon- 
ception, which it seems worth while trying to 
explain. In most branches: of knowledge, if 
not in all others, it is generally agreed that 
sub-division and definition are requisite in 
order to'render learning and teaching possible. 
“The orderly arrangement,’ I have seen. it 
expressed,* “and classification of its material 
is’ necessary to the true advancement of 
knowledge.” Of course, if it has to be con- 
ceded that Gothic architecture is a thing by 
itself, not subject to the common rules of 
human_experience, the argument that methods 
like those found necessary in other Arts and 
Sciences can be successfully applied to it, falls 
to the ground at once. But this those who 
talk about a one and indivisible style have 
still to prove. In the meantime, I prefer to 
believe in the sound old Roman maxim, Divide 
et impera, which may be freely rendered, “ By 
division you will become master.” If we 
suggests then, that for the sake of a more 
intimate acquaintance with the character of 


GorHic BUILDING 


the learner should analyse it, should consider 
its component parts separately and in their 
relations to one another, instead of only gazing 
on it as a whole, beautiful but incomprehen- 
siblée,, we must consider the’ means at his 
disposal to enable him to grasp his subject. 
Directions, guideposts, and landmarks innu- 
merable await him; but, unfortunately the 
greater number of them, and of these the 
most conspicuous and most generally followed, 
have been set up on the wrong roads. This is, 
I believe, the real cause of the distrust) now 
so strongly manifested in all definite study of 
Gothic, Many men have a vague sense that 
ther> is something inadequate, something un- 
satisfactory, in the orthodox teaching on the 
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subject, and jump to the conclusion that, 
therefore, all teaching of it must be wrong 
and misleading. The idea of improving our 
present methods, does not seem to anyone 
worth a thought. As it is of no material dis- 
advantage nowadays to an architect to know 
nothing about Gothic, the elder men either 
leave it alone, or go on, content with the 
notions about it remembered from their boy- 
hood, thinking the whole subject so simple, so 
easily mastered, that everything which could 
possibly be known about it was long ago finally 
settled and laid out, cut-and-dried, leaving no 
room for further research or progress. But 
this attidude has bad results for the younger 
generation. There are still men, even amongst 
the youngest of us, who take an interest in our 
inheritance from the middle ages, and there is 
besides a much larger, and rapidly growing 
body outside, who do the same, and who look to 
us for instructionand guidance. To these archi- 
tectural students, craftsmen, and amateurs, we 
have nothing to offer but a confused, icom- 
plete, and largely untrue account of our 
ancient architecture. Shoals of books, indeed, 
there are, but all of them, down to the very 
latest, are but echoes of the imperfect descrip- 
tion of Gothic architecture composed, and to 
a great extent invented, by 
the antiquarian dilettanti of 
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Perfectly true and correct 
echoes of the old voices they 
may be, as to that there need 
be no dispute; but the very 
important consideration, that 
in so many ways we have now 
the means of knowing more 
than even the cleverest of our 
great grandfathers could pos- 
sibly attain to, has, in the 
general treatment of this sub- 
ject, been most strangely and 
sadly overlooked. No wonder 
is it, then, that an intelligent 
student, turning to the recog- 
nised authorities, and, finding 
himself in a maze of unreal 
and contradictory statements, 
often quite at variance with 
the evident testimony of the 
buildings as well as with the 
authentic records of history, 
becomes utterly disgusted, 
and is tempted to say, “ These 
things have nothing to do 
with architecture.” . Illustra- 
tions, of course, have been 
immensely improved, many 
new. facts and descriptions 
have been added; but as to 
all matters of generalisation 
of principles and of applica- 


set the course or steer the ship. ‘To descend 
from metaphor to details the lay mind—even 
in the case of the best educated and the 
cleverest men—seems incapable of thinking of 
architecture except only as a species of super- 
ficial adornment, applied in an ascending seale 
of ostentation. Every imaginable question in 
architectural design is reduced by the average 
Englishman to the single, and to him all- 


sufficient, one of comparative richness: or 
plainness. Thus we hear members of Parlia- 


ment and other typical exponents of public 
opinion treating all buildings as necessarily 
falling under one or other of three heads ; they 
must belong, that is to say, to what they term 
the “ plain” or “cheap” style, to the “oma- 
mental ” or “ expensive ”’ style, or else to the in- 
termediate one generally known as the “ hand- 
some” style. Imbued with such ideas, our lay 


antiquaries, when unfortunately not content 


- with collecting and verifying facts, they took to 
formulating systems, naturally classified and 


described all our ancient architecture according 
to the increasing quantity of ornament, which 
they supposed they could recognise in 


SuccEessivE PERIOps. 


They were practically unanimous in their 


tion to practice, we are using 
a system which is demon- 
strably absurd, and which 
deserves to be obsolete. I 
speak from a considerable experience of the 
actual difficulties found in pursuing this sub- 
ject, which evidently oppress even zealous and 
hard-working students, and these remarks are 
entirely prompted by the desire to do some- 
thing, if possible, towards smoothing the path 
to a reasonable understanding of it. We have 
stayed marking time, while in every other 
branch of knowledge a great advance has 
taken place, and it is quite time that we should 
bring ourselves up into line. But the remedy 
is not to be found in general abuse of anti- 
quaries. Their pioneer work has been of 


INDISPENSABLE IMPORTANCE. 


The fault lies in our having yielded up to 
them the duty of commanding and directing, 
which we ought to have exercised ourselves. 
Hence so many of the generally received ideas 
about Gothic architecture come from laymen, 
not from ‘architects, with the natural result 
that they are thoroughly amateurish, and 
completely ignore the one thing which we care 
most about—design. We have forgotten that 
the proper function of our antiquarian com- 
rades is merely to heave the lead and accurately 
report the soundings for our information and 
guidance ; and not, in any circumstances, to 
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division of all Gothic work into early or plain, 
intermediate or more ornamented, and late or 
late and profusely ornamented. There was a 
vast amount of discussion as to the precise 
terms to be used to express these distinctions, 
and as to the particular dates at which one 
should be held to have merged into another, 
and almost by accident the designation of the 
latest style, which very nearly settled down 
into “Florid,’ has come down to us as the 
much more architectural “ Perpendicular”; 
but the method all round was the same; not 
to study the differences of design in the 
buildings, and trace thence the divers principles 
which had governed their builders, not to study 
the social history of the nation, and learn 
thence the various events which had influenced 
its modes of building, but to start with a hard 
and fast, ready-made schedule of three heads, 
and cut, cram, thaim, and squeeze so as soime- 
how to get it filled. It was reserved, however, 
for a later generation, almost our own contem- 
poraries, to carry this tripartite system to 
absolutely symmetrical perfection, by over- 
riding clear historical facts, and declaring the 
existence of three separate styles, each 
exactly contenrporaneous with. one century of 
the Gothic age. Complaints of this kind may 
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perhaps be called unreasonable or hyper- 
critical. The books in common use, one may 
be told, give us quite as near an approxima- 
tion to truth as we need either expect or 
desire. To try, therefore, how far this easy 
confidence is really justified, I must ask you to 
consider, as briefly as possible, just one 
instance of irreconcilable difference between 
views generally accepted and 


Pnatn Facts or History. 


To quote from a very well-known manual: 
“The change from one style to another was 
not immediate; it @enerally took nearly half 
a century to effect the transition, and the last 
half of each of the five centuries was such a 
period of change or transition. Buildings of 
the last ten years of a century generally belong 
in style rather to that which follows.” Pass- 
ing on to particulars our authority further 
tells us:—‘In the fourteenth century the 
general character is of the style called 
Decorated ; the last half of it is the period of 
transition from the Decorated to the Per- 
pendicular.” Nothing could be more beauti- 
fully simple and regular; but nevertheless it 
used to be a great puzzle to me how, if all this 
were true, one never met with a “ Decorated ” 
building after the middle of the century, 
while, without any premonitory signs of change, 
everything after that time was to be found 
designed on entirely different, indeed, almost 
opposite, principles. No reaction in taste 
could by itself account for such a startling 
change, and from no architectural writer nor 
any general historian could an explanation of 
the mystery be obtained ; indeed, none of them 
seemed to recognise the fact. Only after a 
good deal of search in the by-paths of history 
did I come across the clue, namely, that the 
“Decorated” style, after an existence of only 
some five and thirty years, was suddenly cut 
short and literally killed by The Black Death, 
that awful pestilence which went near to 
depopulating England in the years 1348-9. 
Plagues are disagreeable and unpicturesque 
subjects, not unnaturally avoided both by 
historians and artists, but this particular 
epidemic forms such a 
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in the artistic as well as the social history of 
England that it is impossible not to refer it. I 
believe that anyone who will take the trouble 
to study the history of these few years will 
have no difficulty in learning both how it came 
about that the “ Decorated” style never ran 
its natural course of logical development, and 
also what were the causes of the special 
characteristics of its successor, 

The chapter of the history of English Gothic 
architecture which has never yet been written 
is the one which shall treat of the whole matter 
on the sole basis of design. No one, except an 
architect, can write this chapter, but only one, 
so far as I can discover, has ever fairly essayed 
it—I refer, of course, to the late Edmund 
Sharpe. His description of Gothic building is 
the most architectural one which we possess, and 
is full of valuable suggestions; but hardly any- 
one regards it as more than a partial success, 
and it has certainly not succeeded in sup- 
planting, as its author hoped, the popular 
amateur version. Sharpe made a bold and 
original endeavour to place the study of 
Gothic on better foundations, but his own 
work was doomed to failure, because it rested 
only on one particular section of design, and 
that not in reality the most important. In 
seeking a key to the 


UNDERSTANDING OF GoTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


in window-tracery alone, and grouping buildings 
all in accordance with that onestandard, Sharpe 
showed that, after all, he was, however uncon- 
sciously, still under the influence of the 
amateur school, who saw in tracery, as they 
do to this day, the principal evidence of that 
comparative amount of decoration which they 
dominate “style.” But if I rush in where 
Sharpe failed, if he feared not, to tread, I shall 
be in danger of the apt quotation of an ancient 
proverb. If anyone is expecting me to say 
that I have got the missing chapter in my 
pocket, I fear he must be disappointed. But 
over there, in the lantern which our kind 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


friend Mr. Wonnacott will shortly bring into 
action, I nave collected some material which 
may suggest to someone how it might be 
written, and will at any rate, lighten the 
dulness of my sermon, This first slide 
is one which I have just had made from an 
MS. in the British Museum, and I do not 
know that the subject has ever been exhibited 
before. It is taken from Matthew Paris’s “ Life 
of Kine Offa” (Cottonian MS, Nero Di). The 
author and illustrator of this work was, I may 
perhaps remind you, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Albans Abbey, who died a few years before 
King Henry ITT.,and is said to have been equally 
distinguished as theologian, historian, Artist, 
poet, and mathematician. ‘The original is an 
outline drawing in brown ink, measuring about 
Yin. by 5in., so that the large figures are 
about 4in. high. The subject is Offa, king of 
Mercia, directing the building of St. Albans 
Abbey, and, it is hardly necessary to say, the 
drawing illustrates a building scene of the 
days of its author, and not of the remote 
period which he is describing. Its main 
interest lies in the fact that we have here an 
unquestionable contemporary representation 
of a mediwval architect, together with some 
important evidence as to his position and 
methods of work. It is worth while taking 
note of even the details of this drawing, 
because some of the most fashionable modern 
theories about Gothic architecture depends 
entirely upon the supposed non-existence of 
architects in the 
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It has quite recently been confidently stated, 
though apparently upon no better grounds 
than an a priori assumption, that “there never 
was no such person,” or that, if there was, he 
was quite undistinguishable in any way from 
an ordinary mason. We have been told that 
he could never, like a degenerate modern 
architect, have been seen upon the works with 
his coat on—because he could not have ,pos- 
sessed one, nor even in his shirt-sleeves, for a 
similar reason! Now the man before us, to 
consider his outward aspect first, is not of this 
sort. In all particulars of dress and general 
fashion, he bears a close resemblance to the 
king and his attendant. So far, too, from 
looking just the same as any one of the crowd 
of workmen whom we see engaged in their 
various handicrafts, he is unmistakably a man 
of learning and culture, whose work lies in 
designing and directing, rather than in simple 
manual labour. He is discussing, on very 
friendly terms, some point concerning the 
building with the king; the latter apparently 
has made some suggestion, but the architect is 
giving his opinion with no undue show of 
deference, while the courtier keeps in the 
background till the question is settled. Even 
were there no other signs to guide us, this 
drawing is enough by itself to suggest that 
a great Gothic building was not, as is so often 
pretended, a 
Mere ConcRETION OF MATERIAL, 


piled up by the unorganised and undirected 
labour of many similar units—exactly in the 
manner of a coral reef—but was, on the con- 
trary, the actual creation of a single intellect, 
as truly and absolutely so as a play of 
Shakespeare or an ovatorio of Mendelssohn. 
There is not in reality the slightest disparage- 
ment of the other workers who took part in 
raising such a building in saying that their 
work could not have come into being without 
an original mind to give the necessary impulse 
and control; it is no more than saying that 
the cleverest actors and the most skilful 
musicians depend after all for the opportunity 
of exercising their powers on the previous 
labour of the individual dramatist and com- 
poser. When we know that Matthew Paris 
not only witnessed important building opera- 
tions in his own Abbey, but was in great favour 
with Henry III., and present at his court 
during the erection of the Abbey Church of 
Westminster, we may readily imagine that in 
representing the legendary scene of Offa’s 
foundation of St. Albans, Paris drew upon his 
recollections of the frequent interviews he 
must have witnessed between Henry and the 
Architect of the great Church, in the building 
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of which the King took such deep and constant 
interest. But notice also this architect's com- 
passes and square—-they denote more than 
that he is merely an expert in building—they 
mark the geometrician. This is a point we 
must return to, after looking at the other 
slides, views, and details of buildings, selected 
for special reasons, which, for convenience’s 
sake, must be shown now. 4 To 
come back now to Matthew Paris’s drawing. 
Here we may find the clue, without which we 
can never learn to see the mind of the 
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He was essentially a geometrician. In the 
ereat intellectual movement of the thirteenth 
century no branch of learning, except theology, 
was more widly cultivated than geometry ; 
and this science, both then and for long after- 
wards, occupied an altogether higher position 
relatively to other intellectual pursuits than it 
does at the present time. Among the many 
side-lights which the recognition of this fact 
seems to throw upon the development of 
English architecture is one with regard to the 
vexed question of influence from the Kast. 
Most people have at some time felt, if they 
have not, through lack of tangible proofs, 
actually allowed, that Oriental suggestions 
must have played some part in the formation 
of English Gothic architecture. As an ex- 
planation of this, it has generally been loosely 
asserted that the English crusaders tried to 
reproduce at home the Saracenic architecture 
which they had seen and admired in the course 
of their campaigns; a supposition which, 
besides being unsupported by a shred of 
evidence, must seem to any one acquainted 
with the average military mind, absolntely 
incredible. But when we think of the highly- 
prized Arabic geometrical treatises then find- 
ing their way into every monastery and 
university (the latter beimg at the time 
thronged by lay scholars, in numbers almost 
impossible to realise), there is little difficulty 
in imagining how the subtle influence of books, 
written by men whom the most learned of 
Europeans reyerenced as their intellectual 
masters, became the means by which Oriental 
inspirations were grafted upon the rising tree 
of English architecture. Until we can form 
some idea of the 


INFLUENCE OF GEOMETRY 


during the middle ages, nowhere stronger, I 
believe, than in our own country; until we 
can partly realise the fascination in the study 
and exercise of it which then possessed every 
educated mind, lay and clerical alike, we shall 
never be able to understand the conditions 
under which our Gothic. structures were 
designed. Geometry is the indispensable key 
to the thoughts of the men who built them ; 
indeed, I will go so far as to say that, were I 
asked to define English Gothic architecture in 
the fewest possible words, my definition would 
be:—“*A species of building wherein every 
part, from the greatest to the least, is 
dominated by the same geometrical motive ?” 
I beg you to notice, however, that I do not 
say, simply, “dominated by geometrical 
motives,” nor “by a motive,’ but “by the 
same motive.” A great deal tums upon this. 
It will not be at all surprising to hear this 
definition objected to as being neither new 
nor true. It may be contended, on the one 
hand, that everything possible to be said about 
the connection of geometry with Gothic 
architecture has been already said; and, on 
the other, that true Art soars far above the 
trammels of such a cold, hard, 
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Both objections cannot be dealt with together. 
The former, of course, the less important, may 
perhaps be sufficiently answered in a_ few 
words; but, to establish a case to meet the 
latter, which I expect would be fervently 
urged, would require the production of a large 
body of pictorial and other similar evidence, 
such as, unfortunately, I am unable to bring 
before you in the limits of the present paper. 
But with regard to my previous references 
to the relation of geometry to Gothic design. 
The mention of it at once calls up visions of 
plans and sections of Churches, crossed over 
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like maps by squares and triangles, with argu- 
ments on the supposed rules of their setting- 
out, which have rarely succeeded in carrying 
conviction, chiefly on account of the apparently 
arbitrary and usually contradictory systems of 
measurement adopted by rival theorists. It 
suggests also that much ingenuity has been 
devoted to one particular class of geometric 
design by the illustration of the infinite variety 
of patterns producible from contained and 
intersecting circles. Nor will it be forgotten 
that some authorities have gone so far as to 
speak of a 
“(FEOMETRICAL PERIOD,” 


though only as a shortlived minor division of 
English Gothic. We may be grateful for 
hints from all these sources, but they neither 
exhaust the subject nor give us the informa- 
tion for which we seek. It should be remem- 
bered that, owing to the general destruction 
of our ancient libraries, and the consequent 
dearth of direct home evidence, people have 
been implicitly relying upon certain works on 
proportion which happen to have come down 
tous from German and Italian architects of 
the latter part of the fifteenth and of the six- 
teenth centuries, to explain the principles of 
English architecture in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries! To arrive at an under- 
standing of the actual manner in which 
old English architecture was influenced by 
geometry, not for a limited time only, but from 
its birth to its decline ; not through any one 
form or figure only, but through many ; not 
merely generally or at random, but with a 
single order of forms dominating, as a key- 
note, each particular era in succession, we 
must discard many old methods, old predju- 
dices, old associations. We must look for new 
facts in our own buildings, and for new light 
upon them from our social history. We 
must establish our principles solely upon the 
firm base of observations, instead of stubbornly 
dogmatising in the old, viscious manner, and 
mangling facts to make them square with un- 
warrantable theories. In doing this we may 
gain even more than truer and fuller know- 
ledge of the past ; we may find sure helps and 
great encouragement for the future. 


The discussion which followed will be pub- 
lished in our newt issue. 


OLD BUILDINGS AND THE STORY 
THEY TELL. 


Mr. Arnoup Mrrcuexx recently delivered a 
lecture at Oldham on “Old Buildings and the 
Story They Tell,” and, in giving an account 
of Peterborough Cathedral, said: It was 
built in the Middle Ages, and is one of the 
finest in the country. It has a front distinct 
from the building itself, built in order to out- 
rival the appearance of the Cathedral of Ely, 
not far away. The Dean and Chapter, who 
are the responsible custodians of the building, 
consulted experts, who reported that the front 
wanted restoring. Operations have now com- 
menced, and part of the front is being 
taken down. Faddists and sentimentalists 
who had not the responsibility on their 
shoulders had expressed the opinion that old 
buildings should be left till they crumbled 
down. ~He wanted people to have a more 
sensible idea than that. It was interesting to 
note how builders had improved step by step 
as they passed from one period to another. 
The evolution of the pointed arch from the 
semi-circular one, showing the greater beauty 
of the pointed, owing to the variety of curves 
that could be made with it, was worth noticing. 
Excellent views of different Cathedrals were 
given, showing the passage from Norman to the 
beautiful early English style of Architecture. 
Examples of the development of windows 
of Churches and Cathedrals from the long, 
narrow slit of the castle-building period to the 
beautiful tracery windows of more modern 
dates were interesting. Another set of views 
showed the capitols of columns from the early 
style of simple square stone designs to the 


sculptured ones with their beautiful light and. 


shade effects, 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
RvusKIN. 


Ar the meeting of the London County 
Council last week, the report of the General 
Purposes Committee recommending the 
appointment of Mr. W. Adams as Manager of 
the Works Department at a salary of £1500 
a year was carried. Mr. Adams has been for 
twenty years an engineer on the North- 
Western Railway, and was responsible for the 
maintenance of the company’s London stations. 
In thanking the Council for his appointment, 
Mr. Adams said no effort would be spared on 
his part to make the Works Department a 
success. From his experience he should say 
that the Council could do work itself cheaper 
without a contractor, 


F’aR more serious consequences than were at 
first discovered have resulted from the recent 
experimental explosion of a large quantity of 
cordite at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
A careful examination of the district shows 
that the effects of the concussion were dis- 
astrous to much property there. The ancient 
Church of St. Nicholas, Plumstead, and half-a- 
dozen shops were found to be wrecked and 
hundreds of houses damaged. The Church 
itself, which is 900 years old, had its latticed 
windows blown out, the ceiling brought down, 
and has had to be closed. ‘Three large plate- 
glass windows and a 6ft: mirror have been 
smashed at a shop in the Plumstead-road, and 
the ceilings of a number of dwellings in all 
parts of the parish have fallen in. The weight 
of cordite which exploded in the thirteen 
cylinders was 1400lb. It made a hole 15ft. 
deep and 12ft. wide, and earth and stones were 
thrown a distance of a mile? One hundred feet 
of iron fencing and the telephone wires at the 
Government butts were demolished. 

THE works in progress on the South-Eastern 
Railway at Waterloo Junction and in South- 
wark relate to the general scheme for widening 
the approaches to Charing Cross, Cannon 
Street, and London Bridge Stations. Some 
years ago it was seen by the directorate of 
the railway that provision would have to be 
made for the increased traffic, both on the 
suburban feeders of the system and of the 
main line; and it was decided to construct the 
necessary widenings by degrees. Parliamen- 
tary powers having been obtained in the 
Sessions of 1882 and 1890, the great railway 
bridges that cross the Thames from near 
Waterloo to Charing Cross, and from Bank- 
side, Southwark, to Cannon Street, were 
widened, and an additional down line run into 
each of the stations. Other powers were 
obtained in 1896, and yet more important 
ones are being sought in the present Session 
for widenings that will provide two up and 
two down lines throughout. 


Messrs. Driver AND Co., of 4, Whitehall, 
have let on building lease for a term of eighty 
years, the site of Hanover Chapel, having a 
frontage of about 75 feet to Regent-street, 
and containiug an area of 6666 square feet, at 
the yearly rental value of £2120, This gives 
a rental value of 6s. 4d. per square foot, and 
this ground rent, capitalised at thirty years’ 


purchase (which, we are informed, it will be 
worth when the buildings are erected), comes 
out at £415,000, or, approximating half a 
million per acre. 


Earuy in May the south wing of the new 
medical school buildings at Guy’s Hospital, 
which will shortly be ready for occupation, 
will be opened by the Prince of Wales. It is 
satisfactory to learn that this important addi- 
tion to the hospital has been provided without 
in any way touching upon the funds of the 
charity, the sum required for the erection of 
the building and about £13,000 having been 
entirely subscribed by the members of the 
staff and the teachers in the Medical School. 
The portion of the building which his Royal 
Highness will open comprise a large lecture 
theatre and a completely equipped physiolo- 
gical department. 


“ SHAKESPEARE’s LoNDoN” was the attrac- 
tive title of an interesting lecture delivered 
in Toynbee Hall by Professor Hales. He 
recommended all students of our great dra- 
matist to gain some knowledge of what our 
metropolis was when, at the early age of 
twenty-one, Shakespeare arrived in it. The 
first regular theatre was erected in 1576, in 
Shoreditch; then shortly came the Curtain, 
in the same district. With them, as well as 
with the Globe, on Bankside, and another in 
Newington Butts, the young man was con- 
nected, and very likely played in inn yards, 
like that of the Old Bell in Holborn, where 
the galleries leading to the sleeping rooms 
made a capital auditorium. Shakespeare’s 
plays had abounding evidence of the interest 
their author had in the city whose life was the 
book always open before him. The Tower, 
London Stone, Smithfield, the Savoy, EHly- 
place, Tyburn, Old St. Paul’s, Blackheath, 
Mile-end-green, and an immense number of 
other places in and around the metropolis 
were graphically commemorated. 


Tue refusal at a public auction last week of a, 
bid of £57,000 for the site of Cleveland House, 
at the corner of St. James’s-square and King- 
street, may well give rise to some reflections 
on the growing value of landed property in 
London. In 1665, little more than two cen- 
turies ago, Charles II. granted a lease in 
perpetuity of the forty-five acres upon which 
the square stands, for the annual rental of 
£80 to Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans. 
To-day a quarter of an acre cannot be had for 
less than £60,000. It is clear that aristocratic 
incomes cannot keep pace with this develop- 
ment. Only successful speculators, and but 
few of them, are prepared to pay a ground 
rent of £2000 or £3000 a year, before a stick 
or stone has been laid of a future mansion. 
The first occupant of Cleveland House was 
the unlucky Earl of Essex, Arthur Capel, 
Viceroy of Ireland, who left its shelter to 
meet his mysterious fate in the Tower. 


GREAT preparations are being made at the 
back of the Bourse, Paris, for the opening of 
the new thoroughfare which brings the Rue 
Réaumur from the Temple district down to the 
Rue Quatre Septembre, thus forming a splendid 
straight highway from the Opéra away towards 
the Place de la République. The dry weather 
which has come after the snowstorms enables 
the work of levelling the long street to be 
carried on with alacrity, but a good deal of 
time must elapse before the sides of the new 
urban artery near the Money Market will be 
presentable, owing to the number of houses 
which have been pulled down. The Munici- 
pality is in the meantime spending a good 
deal of money on the preparations for the 
opening of the thoroughfare. 


Mr. Hansury recently stated in the House 
of Commons that the popularity of the National 
Portrait Gallery was not increasing, and gave 
as his reason the fact that the number of visi- 
tors has decreased from 49,000 in the first 
month of its opening to 12,000 in December 
last. This statement may suggest a very 
erroneous impression. The Gallery was opened 
in April, and the opening of a new Exhibition 
naturally attracts a large number of visitors 
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from curiosity. No reasonable person would 
expect the attendance in any subsequent 
month to be anything like so large. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more absurd than to take 
the first month as a standard—nothing, except 
perhaps to take the month of December as 
affording any fair comparison with a summer 
month. To begin with, the Gallery is open for 
eight hours a day in the spring and summer, 
and only for six in the winter. Secondly, it is 
now closed entirely on Sundays; during the 
summer it was open on Sundays. Thirdly, 
even within the hours of opening during the 
winter, it is often entirely impossible to see 
the pictures properly. The parsimony of the 
Treasury denies to the Gallery any means of 
artificial lighting, and sometimes the Gallery 
has in consequence been closed altogether. To 
argue that the popularity of the Gallery is 
dechning because fewer visitors went in 
December than in April or May would be 
about as reasonable as it would be to say that 
great-coats are declining in popularity because 
fewer were worn in May last than in the pre- 
ceding December. The fact is that there are 
at present no data for any conclusive compari- 
son, for summer cannot yet be compared with 
summer, nor winter with winter. 


A site has been acquired at Dartmouth for 
the Naval Cadets’ College. It commands a 
fine view of the Dart, and is as eligible a place 
as could be found in that locality. It has been 
stated that it was not intended to seek 
architectural assistance outside the depart- 
ment. Admiral Field, however, was informed 
by the First Lord that an Architect has not yet 
been selected, but that the Board will not take 
action without the most able professional 
assistance which they can secure. The country 
has a right to expect full value for the money 
to be expended, and this is only to be secured 
by employing a thoroughly qualified and 
experienced Architect to prepare the plans. 


A Deputration of the Sheffield Corporation 
Tramways Committee recently visited a num- 
ber of towns in the United Kingdom and on 
the Continent with the object of collecting 
information as to the merits of various systems 
of tramway haulage in operation. The deputa- 
tion now reports to the Tramways Committee 
that of the forms of traction at present in 
operation the overhead electric system possesses 
the most advantages, and is the most suited 
to the requirements of Sheffield. It is recom- 
mended, however, that only certain sections of 
the tramways should be at present adapted to 
the system in order that it may be tested. 


Tue Stirlmg Fine Art Exhibition, opened 
last week, has always kept an important 
position among Scottish Exhibitions. The 
standard of the works exhibited is an elevated 
one; and there are few local Exhibitions that 
can show so many excellent works. in a com- 
paratively limited area as those that, have 
been brought together in the Smith Institute, 
Stirling. A word of praise is due to the Hang- 
ing Committee. The practical artists engaged 
on this part of the work were John Smart, 
R.8.A., and Wellwood Rattray, A.R.S.A., and 
it must be allowed that they have hung the 
pictures with more regard to the intrinsic 
merits of the works than to the alphabetical 
decorations attached to the artists’ names. 
Several loan pictures of exceptional merit are 
shown. The post of honour in the Exhibition 
has been assigned to a beautiful, full-length, 
life-size portrait of “ Mrs. Graham,” by J. J. 
Shannon, the newly-elected Associate of the 
Royal Academy. It has been lent from the 
collection of Mr. Donald Graham, of Airthrey 
Castle. While the loan pictures certainly give 
a high tone to the Exhibition, the pictures 
sent from Scottish studios are by no means to 
be despised. The Exhibition is certain to be 
of great service by making the local visitors 
acquainted with the progress of Art beyond its 
own circle, it is also of use as bringing before 
the public the work of young artists who find 


admission to the large Exhibitions difficult. 


through lack of accommodation. In this 
Exhibition there are many works that are 
meritorious in themselves, but which might 
not have found admittance to the more popular 


collections through lack of room, and from the 
plethora of pictures by artists who have made 
a name in the Art world. 


Tue “Secrets of crystals” which Professor 
Miers disclosed to his audience at the Royal 
Institution, in the course of his second lecture 
on the subject, were not of a very startling 
kind, but they were very pretty and interesting 
none the less. The most attractive of them 
were those which exhibited the action of crys- 
tals on transmitted light. It is the property 
of nearly all crystals that they are doubly 
refracting, which is to say that a ray of light 
passed into them will be split up by them into 
two rays, which travel at different speeds 
through the erystal. In the sapphire this 
property is exhibited by the different colour 
of the rays which emerge, one being the 
sapphire blue as most people recognise the 
colour, and the other ray being about the 
colour of indigo. Tourmaline, in the same 
way, exhibits two shades of green. But if the 
erystals are submitted to the influence of 
polarised light, as Professor Miers submitted 
them, the emergent rays form most sym- 
metrical and beautiful patterns on a screen. 
Sometimes the pattern is a series of concentric 
cireles about a dark cross; sometimes the dark 
cross develops into its ultimate form of hyper- 
bolic branches, and the concentric circles be- 
come ellipses ; sometimes, and this appears to 
be more often, there are two “eyes” or “foci” 
of the polarised refractions. , Whatever beauti- 
ful form the screen-image takes, however, one 
fact may always be gleaned from it. The 
image represents, one might say, the interior 
construction of the crystal; and the degree of 
symmetry which it exhibits is an accurate 
representation of the amount of symmetry 
the crystal possesses in all its physical aspects. 
Etch'2g a crystal will reveal its form, because 
any attempt to dissolve the face of a crystal 
has the result of splitting up the face into a 
rough surface, which, on examination by a 
microscope, reveals a number of tiny facets 
showing the true form of the crystal. 


Tur Church of 8.8. Mary, Andrew, and 
Thomas i Becket, at Colebrook, contains 
several rare architectural features, one of 
them being an ancient font cover. The sculp- 
ture thereupon has, in the course of time, 
been sadly mutilated and defaced, and other 
damaged parts have been mended with deal 
and elm, whilst sundry coats of blue and buff 
paint have been daubed unsparingly upon it 
by zealous, if all too injudicious, successive 
ages of churchwardens. This interesting 
medieval relic has just been most conserva- 
tively restored, at the expense of Mr. A. O. 
Sillefant, J.P. It is octagonal on plan—spiral, 
and of ogee outline—well and effectively 
moulded. The finial assumes, the form of an 
archangel, facing both ways, and with hands 
(also front and back) in the attitude of devo- 
tion; whilst the wings are extended. It has 
the cross on the forehead, which emblem in- 
variably marks archangels, who, with their 
leader, St. Michael, wore this symbol when 
warring with the devil and his angels. The 
font cover has been restored by Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons, of Exeter, who have also done 
much other work at the Church from time to 
time. During the past seven years the edifice 
has been carefully renovated from the designs 
of Messrs. Tait and Harvey, Architects, of 
Exeter, and, although more necessary work 
remains to be done, the building is now in a 
fairly presentable condition. 


Moscow is now considering plans for an ice 
palace to be built this winter in imitation of 
the one which adorned the Empress Anne’s 
reign, That was constructed in 1740, between 
the Admiralty and the Winter Palace at St. 
Petersburg, and was formed throughout— 
walls, roofs, windows, columns, and decorations, 
in fact, everything from the foundation up— 
entirely of ice, the evenness of the winter 
weather there assuring for a term the dura- 
bility of the masonry. At the entrance to the 
structure was a large gallery filled with ice 
statues, and on pedestals of ice stood vases 
filled with flowers, with hovering birds above 
them, all of the same materials, as were the 


clock-cases, chairs, tables, wardrobes, utensils, 
candelabras, beds, and all the other furnishings. 
It is not yet known whether the Architects of 
the present structure will try to rival the pro- 
portions and perfection of the old one, but if 
they do it will exceed in attractiveness any of 
the existing edifices of the Russian eapital. 


Aw interesting discovery has recently been 
made of an underground dwelling or place of 
refuge of primeval man on the estate of Mr. 
Ford-Hutchinson at Stranocum, in the county 
of Antrim. It appears that during some agri- 
cultural operations the workmen noticed the 
falling in of the soil, and, excavating deeper to 
ascertain the cause, unearthed the entrance to 
what proved to be a remarkably extensive and 
well-preserved souterrain. ‘This underground 
dwelling is remarkable in many ways. It is 
situated under the south rampart of an old 
earth-fort of about 800ft. diameter, surrounded 
on the south-west and north by a deep fosse, 
the east side being an almost perpendicular 
descent of S80ft. to the River Bush, which 
winds round its base. The bend of the river 
is commanded by a projecting carthwork on 
the north side. The souterrain is entered by 
a flight of five well-formed but narrow steps 
which lead from the original level of the inte- 
rior of the fort to the floor of the vestibule of 
the carved dwelling. From this: the first 
chamber extends nearly due south under the 
rampart for 6ft., by lft. 6in. wide and 4ft. 
high. At the end of this first. chamber is 
a door 4ft. 4.in. wide and about 2ft. high, 
passing which the next chamber at once 
takes a right angle turn to the east, running 
for 134ft., with fairly éven dimensions to 
another and similar door, which leads to a 
chamber 29ft. 9in. long and 1ft. 8in. wide, 
and averaging 4ft. 9in. in height. Three feet 
from the door to this chamber, and on the north 
side of it, is another and similar door leading to 
a fine chamber at right angles to it, extending 
14ft. northward by 2ft. 8in. wide and 4ft. 10in. 
high. 

At the end of the great east chamber is a 
small tunnel or passage 2ft high, 18in. wide, 
and 6ft. long, leading to the outer side of the 
fort’s rampart which seems to have served for 
the double purpose of an escape for the oecu- 
pants, if hard pressed, from the main entrance, 
and also for draining the souterrain, which has 
a gradual fall of 4ft. to this point. The walls 
are built of rough boulder stones, and the roof 
is composed of large flat stones spanning from 
wall to wall, some of which appear to have been 
quarried, and in two places there appear to 
have been vents carried up from the ceiling. 
The floor is of earth throughout. ‘The only 
things found in the souterrain were two bones, 
supposed to belong to a cow, two pieces of iron 
ore, and a piece of lias limestone. The floor 
of the rath appears to have been literally 
covered with rudely paved hearths, which 
yielded a lot of ash, and several fragments of 
pottery and a portion of a quern for grinding 
corn. 


Ir has been decided that the memorial to the 
late Sir John Pender shall take the following 
forms, as funds permit: That a bust of Sir 
John Pender be placed ina suitable institution 
in London, at a cost not exceeding £500. That 
a sum of not less than £5000 be placed in trust 
with the Council of University College, London, 
to form an endowment fund for the main- 
tenance of the electrical laboratory in that 
college, on condition that the Council name 
the laboratory the ‘“ Pender Laboratory,” and 
the existing chair of electrical engineering the 
“Pender Chair of Electrical Engineering.” 
That-a “ Pender Scholarship and gold medal” 
in connection with electrical subjects be 
established in Glasgow. 


Art the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland it was 
proposed by Mr. George Coffey, seconded by 
Mr. J. J. Digges La Touche, and passed 
unanimously: That the Council of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has heard 
with regret that a presentment has been passed 
by the presentment sessions for the liberties of 
Kilmallock for the purpose of taking down the 
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King’s Castle at Kilmallock. The Council is 
surprised at the contemplated act of vandalism, 
inasmuch as the preservation and protection of 
ancient and historic monuments are recognised 
as a matter of great public interest, and trust 
that now public attention has been directed to 
the subject the presentment will not be pro- 
ceeded with. The. Council would further 
suggest that steps be immediately taken to 
place this interesting monument in charge of 
the Board of Works for protection under the 
“Ancient Monuments Protection Act.” 


It is all very well for the Deputy Keeper of 
the Public Records to make much of the dis- 
coveries which have resulted from the demoli- 
tion of the Chapel of the Rolls, says the City 
Press, but we cannot forget that the destruc- 
tion of that building was carried out after 
official assurances had been given that it would 
not be touched. Very likely we might learn 
a great deal about the Guildhall and West- 
nunster Abbey if they were to be pulled down, 
but most people probably prefer the buildings 
to the knowledge. We have lost Rolls Chapel, 
and are now in possession of the knowledge 
purchased with its precious stones. The chapel 
on the eve of its demolition showed no vestige 
of medieval work. The inner plastered roof 
was but forty years old; the inner walls 
were plastered throughout; the external ones 
covered with a thin layer of flint, except where 
patched with comparatively modern brick ; the 
buttresses were missing or mutilated ; the four 
large windows were devoid of tracery. It was, 
says the Deputy Keeper, a mean and ugly 
building, interesting mainly for its monuments 
and stained glass. The demolition brought to 
light several relics of the building as it origi- 
nally stood. Amongst these was a window, 
apparently temp. Edward ITT., which had been 
fitted up at an early date (some parts of the 
mullions were found). Another window (dating 
from the time of Edward I.), with mutilated 
jambs and mullions of Caen stone, was also 
disclosed ; this window had been closed up 
probably in the seventeenth century. A fine 
chancel arch (temp. Henry III.) was discovered. 
Its existence had never even been suspected. 
Its base being 2ft. underground, it has been 
suffered to remain. It is intended to re-erect 
the stones of the arch in the new building, 
which will rise on the chapel’s site. There 
were also found buttresses, probably of Henry 
III's reign. Mr. Lyte gives the history of the 
chapel, which, as is well known, was originally 
founded by Henry IIT. for Christianised Jews. 
The keepers of the House of Converts came 
also to be keepers of the Rolls of Chancery ; 
hence the name Rolls Chapel. Pennant has 
stated that Inigo Jones rebuilt the chapel in 
1617; this was not so. The seventeenth cen- 
tury reconstruction and mutilation was pro- 
bably done by way of repair after the Fire of 
London, which is believed to have damaged 
the building. 


Ar the last meeting of the L.C.C. the 
General Purposes Committee proposed the 
following recommendation : “That Mr. Bull be 
asked to convey to Mr. Thornycroft the thanks 
of the Council for his liberal offer in connection 
with the Boadicea statuary group, but at the 
same time to inform him that the Council is 
not in a, position to contribute towards the 
cost of casting the model of the group, or to 
hind itself to do so hereafter even should Par- 
liammentary power be given for the purpose ; 
and that while the Council will proceed to 
promote the Bill, it must be understood that 
any steps which Mr. Thorneycroft may take in 
the matter are taken entirely on his own 
responsibility.” Mr. Roberts moved that the 
recommendation be referred back. He re- 
minded the Council that Mr. Thornyeroft had 
offered them the statue, which was valued at 
£20,000, Mr. Bull, one of their members, had 
collected a large sum towards the sum for 
casting, and only another £1000 was necessary, 
which Mr, Thornycroft had offered to provide 
under certain conditions. It was an illogical 
position for the Council to take up and refuse 
the offer. London was sadly wanting in the 
matter of statues, and the Boadicea statue was 
such a remarkable and artistic one, that it 
would be a scandal if the Council threw the 


opportunity away. In this Queen’s Year it 
would be particularly appropriate if the statue 
of the old British warrior Queen was erected in 
the county of London. Mr. Crooks seconded 
the amendment, remarking that to lose this 
opportunity would be nothing short of a cala- 
mity, ‘The recommendation was approved. 


Principat BopinaTon’s lecture to the mem- 
bers of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society last week upon “'The History of Lanu- 
vium ” was of especial interest, in view of the 
presentation to the society by the late Lord 
Savile (just before his death) of a valuable 
collection of antiquities found upon the site of 
this old Roman city. The town, which is 
situate about twenty miles due south of Rome, 
can easily be reached by railway, but in former 
times access was obtained to it by the Great 
Appian Way. Lanuvium was built upon a 
promontory overlooking the Pontine Marshes, 
and although traces of ancient buildings had 
always been found there, their character was 
little known until Lord Savile—then in resi- 
dence as British Ambassador in Rome—turned 
to the spot as a most promising field for 
research, A few of the articles excavated were 
presented to the British Museum, but the 
whole of the remainder, said the lecturer, had 
been given to Leeds, and the value of the 
collection was enhanced by the unlikelihood of 
Englishmen being allowed in the future to 
carry away such antiquarian treasures from 
foreign countries. Dr, Bodington went on to 
deal at some length with the historical story 
of Lanuvium, and, as showing the antiquity of 
the city, mentioned that a famous shrine 
which existed there had been proved, by the 
finding of three terra-cotta heads of a Greek 
type, to date back to the beginning of the 
sixth century before Christ—a period within 
150 years of the traditional founding of Rome. 


THE proposed “ Boulevard” for London— 
namely, Portland-place—should not be com- 
pared, as some are now doing, to a Paris 
boulevard. The suggested plan is not Parisian, 
but Berlinian. An avenue of trees down the 
middle is what the Marylebone Vestry is 
thinking of. The City of Boulevards is not 
Paris, but Berlin. English people forget that, 
or are ignorant of the fact—because for one 
of them who visits Berlin, a hundred visit 
Paris. The typical Berlin boulevard means 
an avenue down the middle, and a row of trees 
at each side of a street. In Unter den Linden, 
for example, there are three avenues in the 
middle, a plan which is being followed in some 
of the fine new streets. 


ANTIQUARIES are trying to save from de- 
truction the Herber Tower, in the Town Wall, 
Neweastle. They are solicitous, as well, for 
the preservation of the ruin in Heaton Park, 
known as “ King John’s Palace.’ That same 
ruin has been the cause of a good deal of 
speculation with visitors to the park. It does 
not appear to have any direct history, but My. 
Cadwallader J. Bates, an eminent authority on 
local lore, discovered a clue which bears facial 
evidence of probability. In some ancient 
document he found that King Henry III. 
granted at Westminster, in 1267, a licence to 
John Comyn to enclose his principal seat in 
the manor of 'Tarset, on the North Tyne, and 
to crenellate and fortify it, on the remarkable 
condition that it should be done after the same 
fashion as the seat of Adam de Gesemuth 
(Jesmond) at Heaton. This Adam was in that 
very year the High Sheriff of Northumberland, 
and had acquired an evil fame for robbery and 
extortion, and there can be little doubt, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bates, that the ruins in Heaton 
Park are those of the “camera” of Adam de 
Gesemuth. The sheriffs of the thirteenth 
century, bemg men of such_ ill-disposition, 
needed the protection of stout walls, and 
probably Adam received permission to fortify 
his home because he was a staunch adherent 
of the King. So, too, was the John Comyn, 
aforesaid. Not far from the ruin is a spring 
known as “Kine John’s Well.” When the 
Neweastle Corporation became possessed of the 
Heaton Park, excavations were made around 
the ruins of the palace, and amongst the 
relics which the workmen discovered was an 


old stone trough. This was utilised in con- 
nection with a spring that flowed in another 
part of the grounds, and was christened after 
the palace, the surmounting stone having 
inscribed upon it the words, “ Ye Well of King: 
John.” Itis not known how the name of King 
John came to be connected with the place. 


A Durer Society is in course of formation 
in order to supply artists with fac-similes of 
the etchings and engravings of that great 
master at a moderate price. An artist could 
hardly have been selected whose work has 
already been so admirably reproduced, The 
only raison d’tre of the society is to obtain 
examples at a lower cost than heretofore, 
which, as Mr. Ruskin has urged, is not always 
advantageous to the cause of Art. 


Ir is reported that a well-known Member of 
Parliament, representing a London constitu- 
ency, is arranging to build and endow, at a 
cost of £120,000, a new wing to the University 
College Hospital, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s long reign. Another munificent gift 
is promised by a resident of Hampstead, who 
proposes to build and endow a seaside con- 
valescent home, at a total cost of £70,000, for 
the benefit of necessitous people in his parish. 


THREE very ancient MSS. have recently been 
unearthed at Luton. They were found up the 
chimney by workmen employed on the demo- 
lition of an old house. One parchment is in 
book form, and the other two are serolls. The 
volume is elegantly engrossed, and artistically 
illuminated in colours and gold. The en- 
grossing on the scrolls is also an exhibition of 
fine penmanship. The documents have been 
cleaned by the officials at the MSS. Department 
of the British Museum, and Canon Punchard, 
vicar of Christ Chureh, Luton, who has in- 
terested himself in the discovery, finds that 
one of the scrolls is a Bull of Pope Urban Y. 
or VI., and issued to the vicar of Shefford— 
presumably the village in the north of Bedford-' 
shire of that name—in the fourth year of his 
Holiness’s Pontificate, commencing with the 
Papal greeting, and setting forth that certain 
persons shall be rebuked unless they discon- 
tinue certain behaviour, The date would seem 
to be the fourteenth century. The other scroll 
is a manor roll, and records the transference of 
land. The volume is incomplete. After trans- 
lation the documents will be presented to the 
Corporation, to be held in trust for the town. 

WE are getting nearer and nearer to colour- 
photography, but the eager runners toward | 
this fascinating goal are still baffled. The 
French process recently submitted to th | 
Society of Arts by M. Villedieu Chassagnd 
on behalf of himself and Dr: Adrien Michel’ 
and explained by Sir Henry Trueman Wood 
in the Times in rather more detail than in the 
Society of Arts Journal, is to some extent a 
secret. But enough-is known to show that a 
photograph has not yet been actually taken 
in colours. A coloured print is not obtained’ 
When the negative is developed and fixed in 
the ordinary way it looks like any other nega- 
tive. A positive is printed from it, and that, 
too, looks exactly lke an ordinary -photo- 
graphic print or transparency, and shows no 
trace of colour. But it is a specially-prepared 
positive, and when it is washed over with three 
coloured solutions—blue, green, and red—it 
takes up in succession the. appropriate coloux 
in the parts, the combinations of the colours 
giving all varieties of tints. This is wonderful 
enough to baffle the experts in knowledge of 
the ordinary photographic processes and of 
the action of light. The inventors, however 
are not ready yet to disclose the secrets of 
their method, and the precise value of the 
discovery as an advance in colour photography 
cannot at present be determined. 


THE formal opening of the smaller of th 
two new water reservoirs at Fowey took plac 
afew days ago. The reservoir is 75ft. by 60ft 
wide, 11ft. Gin. high, and is supported by 
strong and numerous pillars. The reservoir a 
Windmill Field will be completed by the enc 
of April next, 
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SUNDERLAND BUILDING 
BYE-LAWS. 

p= proposed bye-laws as to new streets and 
buildings in Sunderland are likely to 
cause some lengthy committee meetings. It is 
pretty safe to say that the discussion will 
chiefly centre around the points raised by 
the memorial presented by the Architects and 
builders. Bye-law 3 orders that if any street is 
so situated that, in the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion, it will or may become a main or leading 
thoroughfare, its width shall be 50ft. at the 
least, or if houses therein exceed 35ft. to 
eaves its width to be 60ft. The memorialists 
state that if this bye-law is passed the power 
thus given should be used with the utmost 
discretion, and they are strongly of opinion 
that if-a road has to be made of a greater width 
on account of the probability of its becoming a 
main thoroughfare, the Corporation should pay 
for such increased width, as well as for the 
paving and flagging of such increased portion. 
Then the bye-law says that in all other 
instances the minimum width of new streets 
shall be as follows :—40ft. for front or cross 
streets, the houses not being more than 26ft. 
to eaves. This the memorialists contend is 
unnecessry, and would tend to prohibit the 
building of one-storey houses, and they add: 
(1st) Whatever restrictions are imposed, cot- 
tages will always be the popular class of house 
for working men. (2nd) By the increased 
width of streets the eventual cost of mainten- 
ance and cleansing will be greater to the town. 
(3rd) By the adoption of 40ft. streets the 
town and paved area of the town will increase 
‘ina greater ratio than at present. (4th) We 
consider 30ft. is sufficient width for cottage 
property. (5th) More latitude should be 
allowed in this bye-law, as houses are fre- 
quently built only one or two feet higher than 
26ft. In the bye-laws with respect to the 
structure of walls, foundations, roofs, &c., ex- 
ception is taken, especially to the following 
one :—* The whole ground surface or site of a 
new domestic building to be covered with a 
layer of Portland cement concrete six inches 
thick.” The memorialists contend that that 
thickness is excessive, and they consider lime 
conerete is sufficient. Then, further, they do 
not think that it is necessary to enforce brick 
footings to the ordinary classes of property 
where concrete formations are put in. Further, 
it is unnecessary, they say, for the footings of 
every wall to be built in cement mortar to the 
level of the top side of the ground floor joists 
in cases where a damp-proof course is used. 
The committee consider that external walls of 
new buildings should be as follows :— Buildings 
16ft. high, walls to be 14in. thick, and to have 
piers built every 3ft. apart of heading courses. 
These piers, the Architects and builders say, 
will induce dampness and destroy the advan- 
tages of hollow walls, and is the thickness not 


unnecessary ’—12in. sufficient. Bye-law 25 
states that the fall of all yards and gardens 


from the house to the back or front streets 
respectively to be one in thirty. This fall, it 
is pointed out, is very great, and dangerous in 
slippery weather, and the consequences would 
be serious where the yard was long and 
there was no or very little front garden. 
Builders should have the option of sloping 
their yards to any conveniently-placed gully 
where the back street is above the level of the 
front street. 


THE opposition to the proposed demolition 
of Christ Church and other city churches in 
Birmingham is now organised into tangible 
form, A committee has been formed, and 
steps are being taken to call a public meeting 
of protest, and to raise a guarantee fund to 
oppose the Bill in Parliament. 

Iv has been resolved to extend the Holt 
Schools of Science and Art, Birkenhead, by the 
erection of an electrical laboratory, at a cost of 
£931 13s. 

THE south wing of the new Medical School 
Buildings at Guy’s Hospital will be formally 
opened in May. The sum _ required—about 
£13,000-—has heen entirely subscribed by the 
members of the staff and the teachers in the 
Medical School. 


| 


THE TIMBER TRADES BENE- 
VOLENT SOCIETY. 


A largely-attended meeting of merchants and 
oe others connected with the timber trade 
of the United Kingdom was recently held at 
Carpenters’ Hall to form a benevolent society 
for the timber trade in celebration of the 
Queen’s long reign. The chair was taken by 
Mr. E. J. Morgan, who was supported by Mr. 
C. Bird, Mr. C. J, Wade, Mr. W. L. Foy, the 
Hon. C. Lawrence, Mr. C. Churchill, Mr. H. H. 
Green, Mr. 'T. Stevenson, Mr. A. Rattety, Mr. 
G. L. Renton, Mr. W. H. Rider, Mr. B. G. 
Elhott, and Mr. L. Gabriel—The Chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, said that for many 
years the members of the trade had looked 
upon one another with feelings of mistrust 
and fear, but he hoped that they would now 
all work together as one body eorporate.—Mr. 
C. Bird, who originated the scheme, then 
moved a resolution pledging the meeting to 
promote the speedy formation of the Timber 
Trades’ Benevolent Society. He explained 
that the proposed Society was to provide 
annuities or temporary relief for necessitous 
and deserving members of the trade. At the 
present time the timber trade was one of the 
few trades that had no benevolent society. 
The object of the meeting was to remedy that 
state of affairs. The idea had excited an im- 
mense amount of interest in the trade, and 
£3000 had been already subscribed. The 
Society was to include the members of. the 
trade throughout the United Kingdom, and 
they had received promises of support from 
many of the largest provincial firms.—The 
resolution was seconded by Mr. Wade, and 
adopted unanimously. ‘The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to elect officers. Mr. W.’L. 'T. Foy was 
elected president, and Mr. E. J. Morgan the 
treasurer, while Messrs. Bird and Wade under- 
took the duties of hon. secretaries until such 
time as a paid secretary should be appointed. 
The following gentlemen were then elected as 
a committee, and the draft scheme. for the 
formation of the Society was referred to them: 
Mr. ©. Churchill, Mr. R. Brandt, Mr. J. E. 
Cobbett, Mr. B. G. Elliott, Mr. R. Foster, Mr. 
T. Gabriel, Mr. P. Hoar, Mr. L. Neame, Mr. F. 
Nicholson, Mr. G. L. Renton, Mr. A. Rattety, 
Mr. T. Stevenson, Mr. J. A. Wilson, Mr. T. 
Booth, Mr. W. H. Rider, Mr. C. Leary, Mr. 
Gellatly, Mr. Mulford, and Mr. R. J. Kidman. 


A YEAR’S BUILDING IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 


gE following is the Surveyor’s return of 
new buildings erected in Birmingham, 
for which plans were approved by the City 
Surveyor, during 1896, with a summary show- 


ing the corresponding figures for the three 
previous years :— 
1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
Houses and shops .. 1,852 1,806 1,790 1,658 
Business premises 35 13 30 26 
Warehouses and shopping 247 197 117 149 
Miscellaneous .............. 314 313 353 291 
Alterations and additions 324 246 24.2 163 
Churches 2 2 1 1 
Chapels 2 i f. B} 
Schools 2 3 3 3 
Totals ze 2,778 2,581 2,540 2,294, 


The plans submitted for approval numbered 
1,017, as compared with 797 in 1895, an in- 
crease of 220.. The churches are both tem- 
porary iron structures, one being situate in 
City Road, and the other in Cherrywood Road. 
The chapels, two in number, are a Baptist 
chapel, in Crabtree Road, and a temporary 
chapel, in Elkington Street. The schools are 
St. Martin’s (Church of England), Dean Street, 
and Wesleyan Schools, in Benacre Street. The 
principal items among the miscellaneous are 
the rebuilding of the Gaiety Palace, Coleshill 
Street; a new police station, at Harborne; 
branch district post office, Five Ways; ex- 
tension of Central Fire Station, Upper 
Priory ; water-gas works, at Saltley and 
Windsor Street; extension of the Deaf and 
Dunb Institute, Edgbaston ; reconstruction 
of the old Inland Revenue Offices, Water- 
loo Street; mission-room and institute, Freeth 
Street; mission-room, Garrison Lane; mis- 
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sion-room and Sunday school, Belmont Row 
The alterations and. additions include 
alteration and extension of Unitarian Chapel, 
Newhall Hill; extension of schools, All Saints’ 
Church Hockley ; enlargement of Free Library, 
Aston Road; additions to Board schools in 
| Highfield Road, Saltley, Hutton Street, Good- 
rick Street, and Icknield Street; also to St. 
Matthias’s Church School, Wheeler Street, 
and to schools in South Street, Harborne, 
and ‘Tennant Street. Amongst the business 
premises are: New premises for the National 
Telephone Company, Newhall Street and 
Edmund Street; Messrs. Newherry’s, Old 
Square; A. R. Dean, Corporation Street ; 
rebuilding Hen and Chickens, New Street: 
residential premises, Cornwall Street and 
Newhall Street. During the year 773 notices 
have been served on property owners and 
others as to dangerous buildings and pro- 
| jecting sions. Six hundred and forty-nine 
square yards of land have been given up 
to the Corporation by owners of property 
setting back shop fronts, bay windows, and 
other projections. Under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts 142 factories have been 
inspected, 17 of which have heen altered, and 
23 others are now being altered in accordance 
with the requirements. The year generally 
has been a very busy one with the building 
and kindred trades in the city, and has been 
chiefly notable for the number of new ware- 
houses and factories that have been erected, 
and for the many large alterations and exten- 
sions of existing factories that have been 
made. fc 


KEYSTONES. 


On the 4th February operations for the 
demolishing of the Leinster Hall, Dublin, were 
commenced for the purpose of transforming 
the building into the projected new Theatre 
Royal. It is shortly intended to advertise for 
tenders for the construction of the works. The 
tenders will, it is said, not be confined to 
Ireland, but, other circumstances being’ equal, 
Irish contractors will have the preference. 
The plans have been already passed by the 
Corporation, and the work will be proceeded 
with as quickly as possible, 

THe Haru or Letcesrer has given a donation 
of £2,000 towards the fund which is being 
raised to rebuild the Jenny Lind Infirmary at 
Norwich, in commemoration of the Queen’s 
long reign. 

Ir is intended to build a chancel, vestry, and 
organ chamber, and reseat Holmesfield Parish 
Church. The total cost will amount to from 
£350 to £400. 

Tue Primitive Methodists have obtained a 
site opposite the Manchester, Sheftield, and 
Lincolnshire new station, Wigan, for the 
erection of a hall and schools. The scheme 
will cost about £2400. 

A MEMORIAL tablet to the late My. John 
Grindrod, formerly head master of the Central 
Schools, Ince, has been unveiled at the Ince 
Parish Church. 

WesLEyAN Chapel extension in London 
proceeds apace. During the past year four 
large chapels have been opened, and a fifth 
chapel has been acquired by purchase. At 
Waltham Abbey, and also at Cheshunt, 
immediate steps are to be taken to build new 
chapels. A special committee is dealing with 
West Ham. In the Barking Circuit steps are 
being taken with a view to extension. Gospel 
Oak and certain parts of Stratford Circuit are 
to receive attention. At Walthamstow one 
new Chapel is to be built immediately, the site 


for another has been secured, which is now 
occupied by a temporary iron structure. 

Tue old school connected with Christ Church, 
Southport, has been sold, and a new sehool is 
to be erected as a memorial of Archdeacon 
Clarke, who was so lone vicar of the parish. 

Sir Aurrep Hastam has undertaken to 
defray the cost of erecting a new aisle to St. 
Paul’s Church, Derby. 

Couonet C, H. Luarp, C.E., from the Local 
Government Board, has held an inquiry at 
(ireetland into an application by the Council 
for sanction to borrow £4,200 for sewerage 
purposes. 
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ARMLEY.—A new chapel and schools are 
in course of erection at Armley. The site, 
which is 1,391 square yards in extent, cost 
£417 6s., and including that suin the total 
cost of the chapel and schools is estimated at 
£3,577. The plans were prepared by Mr. W. 
8. Braithwaite, Architect, South Parade. The 
buildings, which will have a very pleasing 
appearance, will be of brick, relieved with 
stone dressings. ‘The style adopted is a plain 
treatment of Gothic, the main features being 
the tracery window in the front gable, the 
tower, which will be an octagonal wood and 
slate spire at the corner of the building, and 
the clerestory treatment of the nave. The 
chapel is divided into nave and two side aisles, 
and is 52 ft. long by 39 ft. wide, independent 
of the organ and choir chamber. On the 
ground floor there will be accommodation for 
300 persons, the choir will be seated for twenty, 


and in an end gallery provision will be made . 


for ninety—in all, 410. The entrances will be 
at the two corners of the chapel, facing Hall 
Lane, and they will be connected by a vestibule 
or corridor. 

Brurast.—After improvements, extensions, 
and renovation, Falls Road Methodist Church 
has been re-opened. The work has been 
undertaken and carried out in two sections ; 
the first section comprised the addition of 
over seventeen feet to the leneth of the 
church, including the roof and galleries. A 
specially-arranged pulpit has been erected, 
with communion space and rail. Grouping 
therewith is the choir and organ gallery, all 
being carried out in polished pitch-pine, 
with mahogany dressings. The ground floor 
of the church has been re-pewed with open 
-bench end seats. The entrance porches have 
been completely reconstructed; swing doors 
and glazed screens have taken the place of the 
pre-existing awkward doors; the floors of the 
porches have been tiled with encaustic tiles. 
The stairs to the galleries have been improved, 
The windows have been reglazed with cathe- 
dral leaded lights, of simple, quiet tints. 
Windows have been opened in the front 
facade, which not only light up the inner 
porches and stairs, but also throw light under 
the deep end gallery. The street entrance, 
gates, and railings are to be improved. The 
second section of the work comprises a suite 
of congregational rooms at the rear of the 
church, opening off the galleries, as well as 
from the ground floor of the church. The 
builders’ work of No, 1 section has been 
carried out, and the second section of the 
work commenced, by Messrs. J. Lowry and 
Son, of Great George’s Street, from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
J.J. Phillips and Son, Architects, Belfast. 


Brvineron Hiitu.—The opening of new altars 
in St. Bridget’s Church, Bevington Hill, took 
place last Sunday. The altars consist of a 
plain alabaster table raised on steps of St. 
Anne’s marble. 
mounted by a lofty canopy of Caen stone, 
is placed in the centre. At the sides are 
niches destined for statues of §S.S. Patrick 
and Columbkille, who, with St. Bridget are 
the chief patron saints of Ireland. In the 
reredos are inserted four panels illustrating 
the life of St. Bridget, the sculpture which is 
in high relief, having been executed by Messrs. 
Norbury and Paterson. 


BuaitrGowri£, N.B.—Plans and specifications 
have been prepared for the Post Office 
building, Kirriemuir, by Messrs. L. and J. 
Falconer, Blairgowrie and Fort William. The 
whole contract has been undertaken by 
Messrs. Crabb and Ballantyne, masons, and 
Mr. Charles Ogilvy, joiner, Kirriemuir. 


Brieuton.—The new out-patient depart- 
ment of the Sussex County Hospital—the 
foundation stone of which was laid on the 
29th Feb. of last year—was opened by the 
Duchess of Fife, on the 29th Jan. The build- 
ing, which stands on the opposite side of the 


A massive tabernacle, sur- ' 


road, facing the hospital, is built of brick, 
with a covering of plaster-work. It is simply 
one story in height, but is of fine elevation. 
The main entrance leads. by way of a short 
passage to the waiting-hall, a lofty room, 92ft. 
by 26ft. At the rear are a double set of 
examination rooms, one for the medical staff 
and the other for the surgical staff. Dressing 
and bath rooms are attached to each, and there 
is also a dark room for eye patients. Further 
back still is a dispensary with waiting lobby 
attached. The heating will be effected by 
means of hot-water pipes, and the building is 
to be lighted throughout with the electric light, 
which is already fitted. The work, which has 
occupied a little less than twelve months, has 
been carried out by Messrs. Saunders and 
Sons, of Brighton. 


Bristou.—A new block of buildings is being 
erected on a prominent site in Baldwin 
Street, at the corner of Marsh Street. The 
style of the building is Renaissance, and it 
consists of four storeys and basement. Ex- 
ternally the ground floor is of blue pennant 
and Hamhill stone, the upper floors being 
executed in Bath stone and bright red Catty- 
brook bricks. Internally the ground floor is 
being designed to accommodate two insurance 
companies, with separate entrances, while the 
remaining floors are devoted to suites of 
offices. There are strong rooms and lavatories 
on each floor, and other conveniences. It is 
expected the building will be ready for occu- 
pation by September 29th next. The estimated 
cost of the work, including cost of site, is 
£13,000. Mr. Edward Gabriel is the Architect, 
and Mr. A. J. Beavan the builder. 


Bristot.—The Almondsbury Cottage Hos- 
pital, which has been offered to Bristol by Mr 
Sholto V. Hare, in connection with the pro- 
posal to found a convalescent home for the 
medical institutions, is of an ornamental 
character. It is of the modernised Queen 
Anne style, built of Cattybrook brick, with 
rich freestone facings. The main entrance is 
under the clock tower, and leads into a 
commodious vestibule from which access is 
gained to the parish or clubroom. The stair- 
case is elaborately carved. At right angles to 
this part of the building is the hospital, which 
consists of three sick wards for the aceommo- 
dation of five patients, and the convalescent 
ward. All the rooms are fitted with the most 
modern appliances and teak seats. The rooms 
are lofty and well ventilated. The tower 
contains a double-faced clock, which chimes 
the hours and half-hours on fine bells. The 
building was erected according to the plans of 
Mr. C. E. Ponting, Diocesan Snrveyor, of 
Marlborough. - 


Broavciyst.—Attention has been called 
to the serious condition of the pinnacles of 
the tower of the parish church. In September 
last, during a gale, one was blown off, carrying 
away one of the grotesque gargoyles. The 
pinnacles have been examined by Mr. Har- 
bottle, F.R.ILB.A., and he reports that all the 
eight need attention, and that one in particular 
is really dangerous, inasmuch as, if it fell, it 
would certainly pierce the roof of the church. 
The Church and a portion of the tower were 
erected about 1400, the tower being at a 
subsequent date completed to a height of 
100ft. exclusive of the pinnacle. 


Carpirr.—A new school at. Howard-gardens, 
Cardiff, was opened on the 3rd inst. The building 
is erected at the rear of the Cardiff School Board 
Offices, Howard-gardens, contiguous to the 
lecture theatre of the higher grade school, and 
is a block of buildings 117ft. long by 42ft. in 
width, and two storeys in height. The ground 
floor comprises two class-rooms, each accom- 
modating fifty scholars, with cloak-room and 
lavatory accommodation conveniently situated. 
Upon the same floor is situated the gymnasium, 
and also a students’ workshop. The first 
floor affords accomodation for two class-rooms, 
each accommodating fifty scholars, the rooms 
being divided by revolving wood shutters. 
The art class room is also situated upon this 


teachers’ private rooms, store-rooms, cloak- 


floor, and is well lighted, and there are also 


rooms, and lavatories. The buildings are eon- 
structed wholly of white pressed brick, relieved 
with red brick bands and arches, which 
harmonise with the adjacent buildings, and at 
the same time have a peculiarity of their own. 
The roofs are covered with green slates and 
red terra-cotta cresting. The floors through- 
out are constructed of concrete, with iron 
joists, covered with wood blocks. The buildings 
have been erected by Messrs William Thomas 
and Co., Cardiff, under the superintendence of 
the Architects, Messrs |J. P. Jones, Richards, 
and Budgen, Cardiff. 


Doncaster.—The Doncaster District Council 
has decided to request the surveyor, Mr. Wood, 
to tender his resignation, owing to his failure 
to satisfactorily maintain the roads under his 
charge. At the meeting it was stated that the 
County Council had threatened to stop pay- 
ments until the roads were put in repair, and 
that there were complaints from all parts of 
the district. The surveyor said he would not 
tender his resignation ; he would take his dis- 
charge. Mr. Harrison gave notice that at the 
next meeting he will move that the surveyor 
receive three months’ notice. 


Dunprz.—At a meeting of the Works Com- 
mittee of Dundee Town Council on the 2nd 
inst., the plans, sections, and elevations of 
offices and warehouses for John Robertson and 
Son, Limited, on the lot of ground in Seagate 
recently feued from the Town Council, were 
submitted for approval. The matter was, 
however, deferred. 


GARSDALE.—The Church in the parish of 
Garsdale is in such a sad state of repair that it 
is impossible to use it with comfort. Mr. J. F. 
Curwen, Architect, of Kendal, has examined 
the fabric, and reports that it is necessary to 
take down and rebuild the west end and belfry, 
re-slate the roof, rebuild the buttresses, reseat 
the church, and replace the plaster destroyed 
by the wet getting through the walls. The 
cost is estimated at about £500. 


Harrocaty.—The new school erected at 
New Park, Harrogate, by the Harrogate School 
Board, has been formally opened by the Chair- 
man of the Board. The building, which 
occupies a position on the south side of Skip- 
ton-road, has been erected at a cost of some- 
thing like £6,000, from the designs of Mr. 
George Bland, Architect, of Harrogate. It 
includes five class-rooms, infants’ room, and 
cookery-room ; the whole being grouped round 
a central hall. Accommodation is provided 
for some 500 scholars, while the central hall 
will accommodate 300 adults for concerts and 
public meetings. The contractors are :— 
Henry Abbott, Harrogate, mason; George H. 
Carrick, Harrogate, joiner ; Laycock Brothers, 
Harrogate, plasterers ; J. Shepherd, Harrogate, 
slater; F. Barrand, Leeds, plumber; D. E. 
Hutton, Shipley, painter; J. Child, Harrogate, 


- concreter; and Auty and Son, Leeds, iron- 


founders. The clerk of works has been Mr. 
G. Fletcher, of Harrogate. 


KricHiry.—The infectious diseases hospital 
at Morton Banks, built by the Keighley and 
Bingley Joint Hospital Board, was formally 
declared open on the 2nd inst. by the Chair- 
man of the Board. The hospital is built on 
rising ground above the main road running 
between Keighley and Bingley, and is fitted 
up on the latest and most improved principles. 
The erections comprise an administrative 
block, an isolation block, with accommodation 
for six adult and two child patients; the 
scarlet fever block, large enough for twelve 
adults and twelve children; a block contain- 
ing the laundry machinery and disinfecting 
apparatus, a mortuary, and a porter’s lodge. 
Although internally, as everything is ready 
for use, the scheme is not yet by any means 
completed, The ultimate cost cannot be less 


| than £21,000. The buildings have been erected 


from the plans of Messrs. J. Judson and Moore, 
Architects, of Keighley, and Mr, R. Armistead, 
of Bingley, has acted as the Surveyor to the 
Hospital Board. : 
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Lanevey Mity.—Mr. E. T. Hooley, of Risley 
Hall, opened a new Church school at Langley 
Mill a few days ago. The buildings, which 
j are of a very substantial character, were 
erected by Mr. George Oldershaw, of Marlpool, 
from the plans of Mr. John Holbrook. Accom- 
modation has been provided for 200 infants, and 
the scheme has cost about £900 in carrying 
out. The buildings will be used both as day 
and Sunday schools. There are now no less 
than ten schools in the parish, and in enlarge- 
ments and new buildings considerably over 
£6,000 has been expended during the past 
eleven years. 


me 


Lewers.—The new schools at Lewes consti- 
tute a solid and convenient block of buildings 
situate at the” back of St. John’s Terrace. 
There are two separate blocks, the largest 
being the boys and girls’ school, which are 
under one roof, while the other is for the 
infants. Externally the new schools harmonise 
with the ancient character of the town, the 
style being early English, with red tiled roofs 
and a bell tower on the roof of the boys’ 
school. The entrance to both schools is by 
stone porches, and immediately inside of the 
porches are provided cloak-rooms with every 
convenience. The accommodation for the girls 
comprises a room about fifty feet long by 
twenty wide, and also a class room. Both 
rooms are match-boarded all round to the 
height of about five feet, and the school furni- 
ture is of pitch pine. The most complete 
system of ventilation has been provided, and 
in such a way as to render draughts impossible. 
The class-room is heated by a large register 
grate, while the schoolroom is well heated by 
a large stove. The boys’ school is divided 
from the girls’ school by a glass door, and is of 
| the same dimensions as the girls’ school. It 
has also a class-room, and both are fitted with 
everything up-to-date in the way of school 
appliances. ‘There is accommodation for about 
200 boys and 200 girls. The infants’ school is 
on the south-west side of the main entrance. 
The cost is estimated at £4,000. 


Marnocx.—Mr. Walter Holmes, a Matlock 
contractor, has commenced building a Church 
Institute and parish hall on a central site in 
Matlock Green, right in the middle of the 
populous district of Matlock, and the cost 
will not be far short of £2,000. The building 
will be of substantial local stone, with two 
storeys, and will contain a large hall on the 
first floor capable of seating 250 persons, a 
caretaker’s house, billiard and other rooms, 
and lavatories. The building will measure 
80ft. by 26ft., and the assembly room will be 
62ft. long. 


Monmourn.—The Monmouth Town Council 
has accepted the sureties of Messrs. Johnson 
Bros., Hereford, for £2500 for carrying out 
their portion of the drainage and electric 
lighting scheme, and the seal of the Council 
has been affixed to the contract. It has been 
decided to postpone the contract for con- 
structing a delivery main between the pumping 
and purifying stations pending further in- 
formation as to the septic process of purification. 
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Newrort.—Messrs. A. S. Morgan and Co.’s 
tender for the new Victoria Theatre is the 
lowest. It amounts to £8,500, but does not 
include the decorations or furnishing. The 
total cost is estimated to be £12,000. When 
completed, the new structure will be practi- 
cally fire-proof in every way, and the work, 
when the contract is signed, will be com- 
menced forthwith. Mr. Sprague, Arundel 
Street, Strand, is the Architect. The syndi- 
cate appears anxious to get the whole work 
‘completed for £9,000. ‘Tenders for the work 
Were privately sought for, but there were not 
many sent in. 


RavENFIELD.—The new pulpit and font of St. 
James’s Church, Ravenfield, near Rotherham, 
were dedicated a few days ago. The restora- 
tion of this picturesquely situated building is 
aow completed, the whole cost having been 
over £300. In addition to necessary repairs, 
stc., the church has been re-seated with pitch 
ine benches, a carved oak reredos erected, the 


centre being filled with a valuable oil painting 
of the Spanish School, and the walls of the 
sacrarium hung with curtains, the semi-dome 
above having a colouring of blue, studded with 
gold stars. In regard to the pulpit, it is of 
oak, with open panels of tracery, in keeping 
with the design of the choir stalls, and 
presents an exceedingly attractive appear- 
ance. The font is also of oak. It is octagonal 
in shape, and has carved panels. The restora- 
tion has been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Isle 
Hubbard, M.S.A., of Rotherham, by Mr. J. 
Wortley, of Rotherham. 


St. HELENs.—The proposed extensive altera- 
tions to the Central Post Office in Church- 
street, St. Helens, have just been commenced, 
The present premises have long been inade- 
quate for the rapidly-increasing business, and 
the authorities some time ago acquired the 
adjoining site occupied by the wooden premises 
of the late Mr. Gee, confectioner. The site 
has been cleared, and the work of extending 
the Post Office will now be pushed rapidly 
forward. ‘The principal alterations to be 
effected include a considerable extension of 
the general office for public business, and more 
satisfactory provision for the transaction of 
telegraph, postal and money order, and tele- 
phone business. A new office will be provided for 
the postmaster, and improved accommodation 


the office work. The alterations are being 
carried out by Messrs. Rothwell and Sons, 
builders and contractors, St. Helens, and will 
be completed in the course of the present 
year. 


St. NicHouas.—A rather elaborate village 
hall has been erected by Mr. John Cory, J.P., 
D.L., at a cost of £1,200, at St. Nicholas, on the 
main road to Cowbridge. Built of Duffryn 
stone, and covered with red Broseley tiles, the 
building consists of a hall capable of accommo- 
dating 250 persons. A retiring room is pro- 
vided at the platform end, also a general coffee 
and reading room, with a private tea room, and 
a house for resident caretaker. The Architects 
are Messrs. Lansdowne and Griggs, Newport, 
and the builders, Messrs. Horton and Co., 
Chepstow. 


SuHap.—At a meeting, held in the Board 
School, the committee appointed at a previous 
meeting submitted revised plans by Mr. 
Oliver, Carlisle, for the proposed alterations 
in the Church as follows: That an extension 
be made on the south side of the chancel, 
behind the vicarage pew, so as to take in the 
path to the south door, the addition being 
divided by arches from the chancel; and that 
the organ-chamber be built on the north side 
of the chancel. The enlargement on the 
south side will, it is expected, accommodate 
about seventy persons, chairs being recom- 
mended here. Re-flooring, re-roofing, new 
seats, new windows, heating apparatus, «c., 
will all be required ; and the estimated cost of 
the whole is about £2000. The plans were 
adopted. 


SHEFFIELD.—Under the auspices of the 
Sheffield Technical School, Mr. F. Boulden is 
to deliver a course of free lectures on Tuesday 
evenings in the Attercliffe Vestry Hall, on 
“The Mechanics of Engineering.” The sub- 
ject is divided under the following heads, each 
of which will form the basis of a lecture: 
Force — Effect of Combined Forces; the 
Mechanics of Pulleys—the Pulley-block and 
Lever ; Transmission of Power ; the Arithmetic 
of Wheel-gearing, Lifting Gear, &c.; Strength 
of Materials—Method of ‘Testing; Strength of 
Boilers, Pipes, Riveted Joints, Fly-wheels ; 
and Strength of Beams and Framed Struc- | 
tures. 


Swinpon.—The new technical schools which 
have been erected in Victoria Road, Swindon, 
by the local Technical Committee, were recently | 
opened by the Right Hon. Lord Herschell, 
The total cost of the school has been £12,000. 
The style adopted forthe building—a phase 
of English Renaissance—was determined by 


the requirements of the lighting of the various | 


will be found for the letter-sorting branch of | 


departments, and the necessity for strict 
economy being exercised, to enable a building 
affording such extensive accommodation to be 
erected within the limit of cost available. To 
secure this, the building has been kept free 
from ornament, with the exception of the 
enriched dressed stonework emphasizing’ the 
principal entrance and the centre gable, and a 
dignified effect has been obtained by depending 
entirely upon the proportion and grouping of 
the various parts. The building is constructed 
of local bricks with moulded brick cornices 
and string courses covered with Sedan small 
| grey slates. The centre block is one room 
deep, with a wide coridor along the back 
leading to the projecting wing at each end. 
The building consists of three floors, all of 
which are lofty and well-lighted. The princi- 
pal entrance is to the middle floor, and is 
approached by an embanked roadway and a 
broad flight of steps with wing walls. The 
building is designed in such a way as to admit 
of enlargement, by the extension of the two 
end wings. The accommodation provided is as 
follows: on the ground floor, class room for 
chemistry and physics, chemical and physical 
laboratory, store room, preparation room, and 
caretaker’s apartments; middle floor, lecture 
room, class rooms, cookery rooms, master’s 
room, and secretary’s and porter’s offices: 
upper floor (Art), life room, model and paint- 
ing, drawing, machine drawing, geometrical 
drawing, &c.,and master’s room. The building 
is heated throughout by hot-water pipes from 
a boiler in the sub-basement, and special 
attention has been given to the ventilation. 
There was a very large’ attendance at the 
opening ceremony, over which Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice presided. Among those present 
were Lord Herschell, Lord Cork, Viscount 
Emlyn, Sir Nigel Kingscote, Mr N. Story 
Maskelyne, Mr. A. Hopkinson, M.P., Mr. A. 
Hubbard and Major Dean. 


Trignmouru.—A large and convenient hall 
at Teignmouth is regarded as absolutely neces- 
sary. A site has been secured in Station-road 
running back to Lower Brook-street, and the 
building is to be so constructed as to 
be capable of use for theatricals, bazaars, 
concerts, &c., with lobbies and cloak rooms and 
separate exits into each street. The length of 
the hall will be 92ft., and the width 43ft., with 
height to the roof of 36ft., and seating accom- 
modation for 500 to 600 persons, so arranged 
that every person will command a view of the 
the stage. Heating and ventilation will be 
well treated, and the lighting thoroughly gone 
into by the Architects, Messrs. Watson and 
Watson, of Torquay. The estimated cost for 
a substantial, though plain structure, with 
ornamental frontage, is £3000. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. — The new Post Office 
which has been erected in Lichfield Street, Wol- 
verhampton, at a cost of £17,000, is nearing 
completion, and will be opened by the Mayor 
about the beginning of March. The structure 
is a handsome one in the French Renaissance 
style, and the buildings cover about 1,704 
square yards. Externally it is of red brick, 
with buff terra-cotta dressings. The principal 
frontage of the building is to Lichfield Street, 
and extends about 128ft. There is also a 
frontage to Princess Street, and the rear of 
the premises are in Berry Street. The offices 
are spacious, convenient, and comfortable, and, 
arranged on the best practical lines... Each 
section of the staff will have their kitchen, 
retiring rooms, and lavatories. The building 
will be lighted by electricity, and heated by 
the low-pressure hot water system. Mr Henry 
Tanner, of the Board of Works, was the Archi- 
tect, and Mr Henry Crovalt, Wolverhampton, 
the builder. 


Mr. J. GatLoway Weir, M.P., has received 
an intimation from the First Commissioner of 
Works that arrangements have been made for 
the immediate repair of the ancient tapestries 
at Holyrood Palace. 

Sir Joun Puuzstron, Constable of Carnarvon 
Castle, has offered to give a site, within the 
walls of Carnarvon Castle, for the offices of the 
University of Wales. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—Under the title of “Two Methods 
of Architectural Practice and Design,” Mr. W. 
H. Bidlake, M.A., of Birmingham, read a paper 
before the members of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society at the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute on Tuesday, the 2nd inst. In the 
course of his paper he remarked that a variety 
of new forees, such as the introduction of 
machinery and the spread of the commercial 
spirit, had destroyed the old traditional method 
of building, and now we were in a state of flux. 
It would take some considerable time before 
anything like a single or definite aim once 
again actuated architects as a body, and it 
hbehoved them to consider how they could best 
bring about a more satisfactory state of things 
by eliminating thoughtless architecture, which 
was simply swayed by passing fashion, and, by 
being true to first principles, assisting the 
development of some general evolution towards 
a new style. In illustration of this point, Mr. 
Bidlake took two typical instances. On the 
one hand, the architect who merely satisfied 
the present thoughtless demand, although he 
might be perfec tly conscious that the popular 
demand was not the right or the refined one ; 
and on the other hand, the man who had con- 
victions and principles, and who, instead of 
being willing to sacrifice these for his com- 
mission, endeavoured to modify public opinion, 
and so bring about a period of better taste. 
Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield (president of the 
society), occupied the chair. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects.—The 
usual quarterly general meeting of this 
institute was held in the rooms, 187, Pitt- 
street, on Thursday, the 28th ult., Mr John 
James Burnet, A.R.S.A., president, in the 
chair. It was reported that among other 
recent additions to the institute’s library was 
the work by Taylor and Cresy on the “ Antiqui- 


ties of Ancient Rome,’ presented -by Mr. 
David Thomson. The president referred to 
the fact that two of the members, Messrs. 


Honeyman and Leiper, formerly associates of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, had now been 
elevated to full membership. The secretary 
reported that the prize-drawings of the Royal 


Institute of British Architects would be on 
exhibition in the rooms of this institute 
during the two weeks commencing 12th 


April next. It was agreed to hold an informal 
dinner in the rooms on the 8rd March. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.— 
On Tuesday the 2nd February the president, 
Mr Wm. Tait Conner, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair, 
Mr Ww. U. Muir reada paper on “ Foundation.” 
No part of a building, he said; was beneath the 
careful consideration of an architect. It was 
quite possible for an architect to be more 
interested in the decoration and beautifying of 
his building than in the study of the best 
means to secure its durability. The essayist 
described the best methods of securing founda- 
tions suited for different kinds of soil, which 
latter he divided into two classes, natural and 
artificial ; or made-up. He stated that though 
concrete was undoubtedly the best material 
for foundations, good hard, well-burned brick 
was better than stone. Mr Muir described 
the different methods of piling. The paper was 
well illustrated with a number of diagrams. 

On Jan. 26th, Professor E. J. Mills, of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, delivered an address, “On the Appli- 
cation of Photography to Architectural 
Measurement.” He stated at the outset that 
the architectural capabilities of an ordinary 
camera, and consequently of an ordinary 
photographic print, were much greater than 
usually supposed. It was, however, necessary 
that the camera should be used with reasonable 
care, and especially that it should be (1) 
vigorously upright, and (2) parallel to the 
plane of a building ore reproduction was 
desired. <A single measurement in the plane 
itself would then give a scale for any part of 
the resulting negative or print. But opera- 
tions were greatly facilitated by the simple 
graduation of the ground glass into squares 
and their sub-divisions; thus enabling the 
observer to obtain the parallelism at. once, 
as well as verticality, and to measure 


also the height of an. object’s image. 
Professor Mills went on to explain how, by the 
aid of very simple mathematical formula, the 
height of a distant object, accessible or ‘not, 
could be easily ascertained with a camera so 
provided. Among adjuncts to a measuring 
camera, a Groulier ball-and-socket support 
was shown for a half-plate camera, and a three- 
point screw support for a whole-plate camera. 
Professor Mills supports his lenses in rising 
and cross fronts, each provided with scales and 
venicles and screw motion, which he uses for 
obtaining very delicate measurements of the 
dimensions of images on the ground glass. 
The lenses he prefers are ordinar: y Goerz and 
wide-angle Zeiss rectilinears. It was shown 
that by following very easy rules, the plan of 
a photograph could be readily drawn; an 
illustration of this was exhibited. The lecture 
coneluded with the exhibition of a number of 
architectural lantern slides, illustrating a 
variety of points referred to in the lecture. 
The Architectural Association of 
Ireland.—The ordinary fortnightly meeting 
of this Association was held on the 2nd inst., 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, Mr. R: Cane- 
field Orpen in the chair. Mr. W. J. Fennell, 


M.R.I.A.I., Belfast, delivered an interesting 
lecture on the “Characteristics of Centaur 


Architecture Remains in the Counties of Down 
and Antrim.” The lecture was illustrated by 
a large number of lantern slides. My. Thos. 
Drew, R.H.A., President R.I.A.I., moved a vote 
of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. A. I. 
McGloughton, and Mr. Walter Doohir. The 
president and others having spoken in 
appreciative terms of the value of Mr. Fennell’s 
lecture, the proceedings terminated. 

Bradford sociecy vf Architects Sean 
Surveyors.—The annual meeting of this 
society was held on Friday, the 29th ult., at 
the Great Northern Victoria Hotel, the 
members present being Mr. James Ledingham, 
president; Mr. B. D. Fairbank, secretary and 
treasurer; and Messrs. Charles Gott, John 
Hindle, T. H. Healey, Charles France, Samuel 
Jackson, W. B. Woodhead, Wheater Smith, 
C. H. Hargreaves, T. C.. Hope, Richard 
Horsfall, R. “Armistead, Rhodes Calvert, Brian 
Cowgill, James Young, W. H. H. Marten, 
Samuel Robinson, John Flew, Thomas Barker, 
C. E. Milnes, C. H. Gott, A. G. Adkin, John 
Drake, T. T. Empsall, J. H. Woodhead, 
Walter Jackson, Alfred Walker, Charles D. 
Collinson, and H. A. Johnson. Mr. W. B. 
Woodhead was elected president for the year, 
and Mr. Fairbank was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. After the election of the Council 
the annual dinner was held. Mr. Gordon ably 
proposed “ Prosperity to the Bradford Society 
of Architects and Surveyors,” and Mr. Charles 
Gott responded. Six new members have been 
elected this year, and the health of these was 
proposed in a characteristic speech by Mr. 


France. “The Town and Trade of Bradford ” 
was given by Mr. Hope, and Mr. John 


Maddocks, who responded, dwelt on the state 
of trade and the outlook for the future. 
“Our Visitors ” was proposed by the president, 
and “Our Municipal Authorities” by Mr. 
Hargreaves. Both.these toasts were acknow- 
ledged by the Town Clerk in interesting 
speeches. The other toasts were “'The Presi- 
dent Elect,” submitted by Mr. Jackson; “The 
Retiring President,” by Mr. Healey ; and “ 'The 
Secretary,” by Mr. Wheater Smith. 

Society of Engineers.—The first ordinary 
meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on Monday evening, the 
1st February, at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall. Mr. Samuel Herbert 
Cox, the President for 1896, occupied the 
chair, and presented the premiums awarded 
for papers read during that year, viz. :—-The 
President’s Gold Medal to Mr. George 'Thudi- 
chum for his paper on “'The Ultimate Purifica- 
tion of Sewage;” the “ Bessemer Premium” 
to Mr. H. B. Butler for his paper on “ The 
Effect of Admixtures of Kentish Ragstone, 
&e., upon Portland Cement ;” the “ Rawlinson 
Premium” to Mr. W. G. Wales for his paper 

“ Discharging and Storing Grain;” anda 
* Society Premium” to Mr. M. A. Pollard=- 


Urquhart for his paper on “ Examples of Rail- . 


way Bridges for Branch Lines.” 


Maxwell Lawford, 


Mr. George 


the new president, after | bowrne Pier, at an estimated cost of £4,000. 


briefly reviewing the work of the Society 
during the past year, drew attention to the 
steady reduction in the general death-rate of 
this country during the last fifty years and the 
comparative freedom from zymotic diseases, 
both of which were attributed to the progress 
of sanitary science and the impetus given to 
the practice and study of hygiene by the 
Public Health and River Pollution Prevention 
Acts. The provision of pure water and efficient 
drainage was the duty of the engineer, and on 
these two subjects, which are of such vital 
importance to all communities, the president 
based his address. 

Auctioneers’ Institute.—The third meet- 
ing of the session of the Auctioneers’ Institute 
of the United Kingdom was held in the lecture 
hall, Chancery Lane, when a paper was read 
by Professor Bannister Fletcher upon “ The 
Practice of Compensations,”” Professor Fletcher 
dealt with the mistakes which he ventured to 
think were sometimes made in the matter of 
compensation. Dealing with the deduction of 
eround-rent, he said that some surveyors 
seemed to think that ground-rent should he 
capitalised in making valuation. He showed 
the fallacy of this by an example :—If the 
eround rent was to be capitalised, why should 
not rates, taxes, and other out-goings? The 
common-sense view was that the income de- 
rived after all deductions was the income to 
be capitalised. In the matter of valuation of 
property, to be surrendered, he argued that if 
a man’s income was to be taken from him, he 
should not be compensated on some fanciful 
basis, but given such a sum of money which, 
re-invested in the same class of security, would 
yield him the same income. ‘This surely was 
the basis of valuations and compensations. 
The lecturer illustrated his point by several 
examples of properties held at different ground- 
rents—one at £100, the other at £50. Capital- 
ised on the principle he advocated, each 
property, he said, would give the same capital — 
value. 
was when only a part of an estate or property 
was taken. 
the road at Streatham. Courtesy should he 
well recognised, and gentlemanly rules of con-— 
duct should euide all ina public position, He | 
was told that one of the leading boards in 
London required its surveyor to interview 
tenants and lessees who had made claims © 
against the board, and after they had placed, 


Sree ew 


oe tetas MS 


The g ereatest difficulty i in compensation — 


A case in point was the widening © 


the claim in the hands of their surveyor, had — 


by threats of the costs of an action, and that 
the board would not pay any surveyors, in- 
duced them to settle. 


of their leading members. Again, the board’s 


surveyor would not serve notice to treat, but — 
endeavoured to force the freeholder, lessee, — 


tenant, or their surveyors to come to terms — 
without ; and if at last he could not arrive at — 
a price he wanted to purchase at, he wouldtry — 
and buy some other property, thus putting ~ 


people to much unnecessary trouble and ex- | 


pense. The question might fairly be asked, 
Was this the proper course to pursue ? 


compelled to carry out the instructions of his 
board, but should the board impose such un- 
professional work on its paid officer ? 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 2nd > 
inst., Mr. J. Wolfe Barry i inthe chair, it was 
announced that seven associate members had 
been transferred to the class of members, viz.:—_ 
Messrs. 
Humby, Robert Bridges Molesworth, M.A.” 
(Cantab.), John Mitchell Monerieff, Howard 
Devenish Pearsall, Percy Crosland Tempest, ~ 
and Beresford Graham Wallis; and that 17 — 
vandidates had been admitted as students 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election o 
five members : 
was announced that on Tuesday, February 9th,” 
at 8 p.m., a paper would be read with a view 


to discussion on “ Cold Storage at the London” 


and India Docks,” by Mr. H. F. Donaldson, and 
on Friday, February 12th, at 8 p.m., a paper on 
“ Cooling Reservoirs for Condensing Engines,” 
by, Mr. Harold W. Barker, Stud. Inst. C.E. 


A NEw’ pavilion is-to be erected’on Hast- 


This he was told. by one — 


Of 
course the surveyor might urge that he was — 


| 
\ 
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Robert West Holmes, Albert James | 


and 36 associate members. It, | 
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FAMOUS FIRMS. 


Messrs. Youna AND MAARTEN, OF STRATFORD- 
LE-Bow. 


A MONG the many builders’ merchants of 
4 the day, few are more widely known than 
the firm of Young and Marten, of Stratford-le- 

sow. ‘They are a characteristic product of the 
time—visible reamplifications of that indus- 
trial energy and commercial capacity which 
we have claimed as among the many qualities 
of our countrymen. From a quite ordinary 
little suburban business there has grown into 
vigorous vitality a vast and complete commer- 
cial organism. Beginning with a single shop, 
whose area was calculable in feet, Young and 
Marten have extended their business until 
the dimensions of their various premises are 
denoted no longer in feet, but in acres.- We 
co not propose to drag our readers over these 
acres, for they would be wearied before we had 
told a tithe of the contents, and so should we. 
It is, we repeat, the personal equation that 
appeals to us. What manner of men are these 
who have gained such sure success, and how 
has it been done. Young and Marten’s cata- 
logue can tell us all about the multifarious 
contents of their warehouses—but we prefer 
the men to the merchandise at present. Mr. 
William Young appears to have founded the 
business some four-and-twenty years ago, in a 
quiet and modest way. For eight years things 
developed gradually, the connection steadily 
growing, and premises being added to now and 
aran. Then came the year 1880 and with it Mr. 
H. H. Marten. Mr. Young knew his partner’s 
ensrey, but little thought how far that energy 
would carry the then unassuming business in 
Beoadway. For two years the partnership 
continued, when death dissolved it, and Mr. 
Marten took up the reins as sole proprietor of 
the concern. We have wandered in and out of 
the Stratford offices not a few times; have had 
more than one pleasantly inquisitorial chat 
with the guiding spirits of the place, and have 


kne ceased to wonder at the success of 
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the Stratford firm. The seeret. lies in the 
men, Mr. Marten looks what he is—a success. 
Always cool and clear-headed, courteous, con- 
cise in opinion, prompt in decision, Mr. Marten 
may serve for atypical man of affairs. The 
business is complex enough in all conscience, 
but that fact does not appear to trouble its 
proprietor, He knows all about it, as you may 
quickly discover by conversing with him. In 
nothing has Mr. Marten exhibited his capacity, 
as head of a great business, more notably than 
in his choice of a right-hand man. We main- 
tain that no man can be a distinctly success- 
ful controller of vast interests unless there 


is given to him the faculty of insight 
and the intuitive judgment which enables 
him to select fitting collaborateurs.. In 


Mr. EK. M. Edwards, the general manager 
to the firm, Mr. Marten has a fellow-worker 
worthy of himself. Mr. Edwards has practically 
spent his business life with the same firm. 
Ife has watched its early growth, and aided in 
fostering its youthful energies, until he has 
to-day the satisfaction of seeing it in full 
vigour of life and prosperity. The manager is, 
in many ways, not unlike the master, equally 
prompt and businegs-like, equally courteous and 
kindly. Like all very busy men of our ac- 
quaintance, he seems to have time for a 
pleasant word amid however great distractions. 
We do not need to seek further in our neigh- 
hourly curiosity as to the secret which underlies 
the manifest good fortune of this firm. — Princi- 
pal and manager convey the same elucidation. 
They are men with clear heads and sound 
hearts, and well-served because they treat 
their fellow-workers with equal justice. and 
courtesy, well trusted because they have made 
wide friendships, both personal and business, 
through years of untiring energy and unfailine 
rectitude. 


THe Government Laboratory now in course 
of construction at Clement’s Inn, Strand, will 
be ready for occupation in July. The new 
building is to cost £23,900. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Society. 
—At a meeting of this Society held in 
Dowell’s Hall on Wednesday, the 8rd inst., 
Mr. W. H. Cumming, A.R.I.B.A., vice presi- 
dent in the chair, a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. Vallance, Curator of the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art, on “ Preconquest 
Stone Carving in Northumbria,’ illustrated 
by limelight views. On the motion of Mr. 
John Murray the lecturer was accorded a vote 
of thanks. 

The Dublin Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation.—The annual meeting of the Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Westland-row, when there 
was a large attendance of members. The 
chair was occupied by the president, Alder- 
man the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade. 
The report for the past year was read and 
adopted. The treasurer’s report was’ also 
read and adopted. The election of officers and 
committee for the ensuing year then took place, 
with the following result: President, Alder- 
man the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, re- 
elected; hon. secretary, John Good, re- 
elected ; hon. treasurer, James Kiernan, 
re-elected ; committee, James Beckett, Samuel 
H. Bolton, J.P., James Conelly, James Martin, 


Thomas Mackey, John Pemberton, Henry 
Sharpe, J.P., Alderman R. Toole. 
Middlesbrough and _ District Asso= 


ciation of Foremen Engineers and 
Draughtsmen.—The members of the Middles- 
brough and District Association of Foremen 
Engineers and Draughtsmen recently held 
their twenty-seventh annual dinner at the 
Corporation Hotel. The secretary made a 
statement as to the position of the association 
during the past year. He said their total 
income for the past year was £165, and the 
total expenditure £127. The expenditure 
seemed rather heavy, but owing to several of 
the engineering industries beme idle for 
repairs and alterations, several of their 
members were placed in the position of having 
to apply to the association for its benefits, 
and the sum of £37 had been expended in the 
out-of-work fund, . Leaving out the out-of- 
work fund, their ordinary fund had increased 
£54 143, 11d., while the out-of-work fund had 
decreased £16 4s. 5d. Their membership 
during the year had increased, but not so 
largely asin 1895. In 1895 they elected thirty- 
two members, while last year they elected 
fifteen, and he regretted to say that against 
that fifteen there were for various reasons 
eleven resignations. During the year there 
had been a total increase in the funds of the 
association of £38 10s., as against an inerease 
in the previous year of £42 17s. In conclusion 
he urged them all to do their best for the 
association, as its success and usefulness did 
not depend upon the work of the active 
officials. 

Plymouth Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion.—The President (Mr. R. G. Jenkin) pre- 
sided at the annual banquet of the Plymouth, 
Stonehouse, Devonport, and . neighbourhood 
Master Builders’ Association, held at the Royal 
Hotel, Devonport, on the 38rd inst. Mr. 
Sowerby gave the toast of “Success to the 
Master Builders’ Association and the Building 
Trade.” Mr. E. Pile replied on behalf of 
Devonport. Mr. H. Kerswill-and Mr. Turpin 
also acknowledged the toast, and pointed out 
that it was only by combination and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, as the men did—(hear, 
hear)—that they would secure success. He 
hoped the master builders would: come out 
victorious. 


Tne detailed plans for the construction of 
anew dock by the Llanelly Harbour Comiis- 
missioners are now completed, and have been 
submitted to the consulting engineer, Sir 
Alexander Rendel. In a short time every- 
thing will be ready for giving out the contract, 
and the commissioners are discussing the best 
means for raising the necessary money. ‘The 
boring operations, which have been made on 
the site of the dock, have been most successful, 
and results more favourable than had been 
anticipated. 


| 
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Correspondence. 


DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK. 

To the Editor of Tun BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
DEAR Si1r,—I notice on p. 371 of your issue 
of January 20th an illustration of a plaster 
ceiling for a house at Bournemouth, “ designed 
by E. P. Warren.” Let anyone compare this 
with the ceiling in house at Cullompton (1605), 
illustrated on p. 14 of “Gotch’s Architecture 
of the Renaissance in England,” and they will 
at once see that Mr. Warren’s desion is an exact 
copy of that ceiling. The modelled foliage is 
also almost exactly like that ilustrated on 
plate 73 of the same work. This is either a 
remarkable coincidenee or I fail to see how 
Mr. Warren can claim to have designed the 
ceiling, 

Yours truly, 
H. GARNHAM 

February 2nd, 1897. 


WATKINS. 


To the Editor of Tae BuripEers’ JouRNAL, 
Dear Sir,—I don’t know the eceiline Mr. 
Watkins refers to, but the ceilmg you illus- 
trated was not a copy of anything I have seen. 
Its lines may be nearly upon the same plan—a 
semi-geometrical type, not uncommon in 16th 
and early 17th century work. It was, with all 
its ornaments, freely modelled for me by Mr. 
Turner from a small scale sketch and details, 
very roughly scribbled full size during a 
hurried visit to the workshop. The ceiling 
forms part of the decoration of a room not of 
my design, and a somewhat archaic type, more 
so than I like myself, was suggested by sur- 
roundings. There was, however, no conscious 
copying of any old example. 
Yours faithfully, 
EK. P. WARREN, 
February 4th, 1897, 


A new wing to the Mayplace Reformatory 
School, Old Swan, has just been opened. 

Tue fund for the new Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Hospital in Belfast now exceeds £60,000. 

Ir is reported that the re-building of Win- 
chester Barracks is likely to be commenced in 
March. : 

THE Local Government Board has sanctioned 
the borrowing of an additional £9,900 for 
electric lighting purposes at Croydon. 

STRONG opposition will be made to the Bill 
seeking powers to construct an overhead 
electric railway from Paddington to Willesden: 

Tue shareholders of the Howe Bridge Cotton 
Spinning Company, Atherton, have decided to 
erect a fourth mill, with 60,000 spindles. The 
mill is expected to.cost about £80,000. 

Miss HuizAsnra Hortroyp has presented a 
drinking fountain to Starbeck, and has en- 
dowed it with £100, the trusteeship of the 
charity to be vested in the Starbeck Parish 
Council. 

A TRAMWAY to the Pyramids is the latest 
anachronism. ‘The Cairo Tramways Company 
is to make it, and the last home of the 
Pharaohs will soon be accessible from its own 
metropolitan base. 

THE opening of the Rustineton Convalescent 
Home at Littlehampton has been fixed for 
Saturday, March 20th. The total cost of the 
building will be £50,000, in addition to 
£20,000 for its endowment. 

PrrERHEAD harbour is to cost much more 
than was estimated. The original estimate 
was £737,520. This has now been increased 
by the substantial sum of £160,000, making a 
revised estimate of £897,520. 

Tue Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
tailway Company’s canal has burst its banks 
between Bollington and Macclesfield. A large 
gap about a dozen yards square was made in 
its banks near to Clough Farm, through which 
the water made its way with terrific force. 

OnE of the sections of the forthcoming 
Victorian Exhibition at Earl’s Court is to 
be devoted to an exposition of women’s work, 
and in this section is to be an Art gallery 
some. 1300ft. long, which will be filled 
with the productions of women artists of the 
Victorian Era. This department of feminine 
Fine Arts is to be under the control of Miss 
Henrietta Rae. 


Announcements. 
Editorial. fens 


THE Eprror will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS, 
when stamps aresent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 


on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue, 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIx- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS “WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, 


PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. 
pence, 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is_ absolutely 
NCCESSATY, 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements, 


Minimum charge, eighteen- 


Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., 
Strand, W.C. 


Trade and Craft. 


Considerable’ improvements haye of late 
years been made in the methods of warming 
and ventilation of buildings, but hitherto it 
has not occurred to anyone to set forth a dual 
system. A new system of combined warming 
and ventilation has now been introduced, 
however, by Messrs. John King, Limited, 
Engineers, Liverpool, which has met with 
ereat success. ‘Their system possesses the 
advantage of continually providing a large 
volume of fresh air, and in the winter time 
warming the fresh air as it enters the building, 
3ut the novelty of this arrangement is that it 
is carried out without extra cost for hot air 
ducts, or shafts, or hot air flues in the floors 
and walls of the building, and without having 
recourse to air propellers and engines. The 
heating surface, or heating power, is not 
buried in underground chambers, tunnels, or 
shafts ; therefore, the cost of installing King’s 
combined system is less than other systems 
hitherto used for warming the fresh air neces- 
sary for ventilation. Several patents have 
necessarily been associated with this dual- 
service, and Messrs. King’s * Tabular” design 
is, perhaps, the most noticeable, differing as it 
does from previous inventions. ‘The point 
that strikes one as being specially noteworthy 
is the arrangement by which the four exhaust 
tubes are made independent of one another. 
The air passages are so formed and reciprocally 
arranged that the air must pass, but cannot 
enter the extract tubes. The appliances have 
already met with favour both at home and 
abroad. ‘The railway companies have also 
employed this company largely warming 
and ventilating their station buildings, offices, 
etc. ; also for warming the dining and sleeping 


saloons and railway carriages. For © the 
warming and ventilation of these latter, 


Messrs. John King, Limited, have special 
appliances, and at the present time have in 
hand earriages for all the purposes of the 
newest and latest improved methods of rail- 
way locomotion, and have lately completed 
the directors’ saloon of the L. & N.W. Railway. 
For one of these railway companies they have 
fitted up over twenty-five miles of piping 
for warming purposes. 


A ROAD-PAVING DISPUTE, 


Mr. Justice Stirling gave judgment last 
week in the case of the Mayor and Corporation 
of West Hartlepool v. Robinson. The Corpora- 
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tion claimed £27 6s. 6d. and £3828 38s. 4d. in 
respect of the paving and sewering of two 
streets. It appeared that in 1878 the defendant 
was the owner of land forming part of the 
Lynnfield estate, until quite recently occupied 
by him for residential purposes. ‘The owners 
of the adjoining land on the south were Messrs. 
Callender, Pape, and Wright, who, desirous of 
developing their property, applied to the West 
Hartlepool Improvement Commissioners to 
sanction a scheme for building purposes. <A 
plan’ was submitted showing a proposed road 
36 ft. wide, half on the land of the applicants 
and half on that of the defendant. ‘lhe Com- 
missioners sanctioned the proposed scheme, 
and a road was made, called the Sandringham 
Road, but in the first instance only 18 ft. wide, 
there being an agreement between the defend- 
ant and the Commissioners that he would 
thereafter contribute suflicient land on the 
north to give a street 36 ft. wide. In January, 
1892, the Corporation ordered the paving and 
sewering of the roads in question, being 18 ft. 
wide. None of the owners having, after notice, 
executed any part of the works, the Corpora- 
tion proceeded to do them themselves. ‘The 
cost of the works was then apportioned by the 
Borough Surveyor, and the amounts already 
mentioned were charged to the defendant, 
who refused to pay. It appeared that the 
defendant had afterwards thrown the agreed 
portion of his land into the road, making it 
36 ft. wide, and that he had done the paving 
for that portion of the road, the claim now 
made being for the apportioned cost of making 
up the 18 ft. of road, which was not upon his 
land at all. The defence was that the order 
of the Corporation was inoperative against 
him, as he could not obey it without trespass- 
ing on land which did not belong to him. 
Mr. Justice Stirling, in giving judgment for 
the plaintiffs, said that the Act of Parliament 
imposed on persons whose lands abutted on a 
street certain duties, for the discharge of 
which they must enter on the street, and 
those duties were imposed irrespective of the 
circumstances, whether those persons were or 
were not owners of the soil of the street. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND. FILE CONTRACTS, 


A correspondent to the Ironmonger of last 
week writes as follows: “A discussion of a 
rather warm nature has been going’ on in the 
columns of the local Press on the subject of file 
contracts. The cause was a contract form 
issued on June 9th last year from the India 
Office, in which these words occur: ‘The whole 
of the files are to be made of the best refined 
cast steel, machine-cut, sand-blasted, by the 
process of Messrs. Tilghman.’ A deputation 
representing the Filecutters’ Union waited 
upon the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., on 
the subject, with the result that that gentleman 
promised to bring the matter before the officials 
more immediately concerned, with a view to 
obtaining a remedy. The statement of the 
workmen’s deputation. has since been contra- 
dicted; but our representative has himself 
seen the specifications of the India Office which 
contain the clause quoted above. They are 
remarkable as showing that in the space of 
twelve months the opinion of the officials had 
veered round from one extreme to the other. 
A very few months back a soft summer wind 
was fanning the hand-cutters, now they are 
assailed with the keenest and most bitter of 
trade winds. Both sets of specifications en- 
tailed hardship wpon the file manufacturers 
and workmen. Some one at the head of the 
India Office has blundered in one respect. But 
where, it is asked, can be obtained machine- 
cut files of the smallest types ? Such files have 
never yet made their appearance in Sheffield. 
Such a specification as that which was issued 
from the India Office in June cannot be 
executed. ‘The matter has been remedied in 
later specifications, and, so far as can be 
ascertained, there is now no injustice to any of 
the parties affected.” 


8, E. RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

The South-Eastern Railway Company has 
deposited in the Private Bill Office of the 
House of Commons an estimate of the capital 
expenditure which will have to be incurred in 


| the event of their Bill of the present Session 
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receiving the sanction of Parliament. The 
total expenditure required is £782,826, of 
which the proposed relief railway, 14 mile in 
length, commencing with the company’s rail- 
way at Horselydown and passing through 
Bermondsey and Rotherhithe to. a junction 
with their railway at Deptford, is estimated 
to cost no less than £438,194. With the 
exception of £9283, which will be pea aeS. 
upon widenings at Tonbridge, the whole of 
the balanee of £335,349 will be spent upon 
widenings between Charing Cross, Waterloo, 
and Cannon Street; and between London 
Bridge, Bermondsey, and Deptford. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ANNUAL, 1897. 


Dorset House has issued a new edition of 
the Local Government Annual. This is the 
sixth year of a most useful. publication, and 
Mr. Edgcumbe Rogers has signalised the occa- 
sion by several careful additions to its former 
excellencies. The’ Rural District Councils now 
appear in alphabetical order, and the name of 
the local surveyor is given in each case. The 
same classification is applied to the County 
Boroughs and Sanitary Authorities. A new 
feature of practical value is afforded by the 
insertions of abstracts of the various Acts of 
Parliament relating to Local Government 
matters which have been placed on the 
Statute Book during the past year. The 
Annual exhibits an improvement also in its 
outward seeming, being printed in new type, 
and on a paper of sufficient quality. 


“NO MAN'S LAND.” 


Before the Croydon County magistrates, 
Captain Robert William Crow, of Stanley Road, 
Carsharlton, was summoned by the Carsharlton 
Urban District Council for allowing a nuisance 
to exist on certain premises of which he was 
the owner, viz., “Lyndon,” Stanley Road. 
William Gale, the sanitary inspector for Car- 
sharlton, said the general drainage was very 
bad indeed. ‘The roof of the house itself was 
also very leaky and exceedingly filthy, the 
plaster dropping off the ceilings and the paper 
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coming off the walls from damp. The house 
was situated in a part of Carshalton known 
as “New Jerusalem.” There were eleven 
persons living in the house. Mr Dennis (for 
the defendant): It is a sort of “No Man’s 
Land,” isn’t it? Witness: I do not know. 
Mr Dennis: Do any of them pay any rent? 
Witness said he did not know. Mr Dennis 
raid the tenant had been living in the house 
two years without paying a farthing rent. 
There were about 100 houses there and he did 
rot suppose that two per cent. of them were 
inhabited. There were no windows, no doors, 
and no roofs, so what they wanted more 
ventilation for he did not know. The Bench 
made an order for the premises to be closed 
within fourteen days, and to remain co until 
they were made fit for human habitation, the 
defendant paying £1 costs, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ae VESTRY of the PARISH of QT. 


MARY, BATTERSEA. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 

The Vestry of the Parish of St. Mary, Battersea, are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the several WORKS 
and SERVICES, and for the SUPPLY of ARTICLES 
and MATERIALS as under mentioned, for One, Two, or 
Three Years, at the option of the Vestry, from the 26th 
March next :-— 

Horse Hire, (Road Cleansing, Watering, &c.), 
Circular Bass Brooms for Sweeping Machines, 
Scavengers’ Bass Brooms. 

Oils, Soaps, ke. 

Coal and Coke. 

Disinfectants. 

Bricks, Cement, Lime, Slates, &e, 

Gravel and Flints. 

Tronmongery, &e. 

Paints, Oils, &e. 

Special Paints. 

Side Entrance Covers, &e, 

Stoneware Pipes, &e. 

Street Lamp Columns, &e. 


J. J. ETRIDGE, de 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Exeented by Contract in any part of 
ENGLAND, 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc 
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Timber and other materials for Carpenters’ and 

Joiners’ Work. 

Timber and other 

Work. 

Tools, &e. 
Unloading Barges. 
York Paving, &e. 
Iron Bars, &e., for Blacksmiths’ Work, 

Horse Hire (Removal of Dust). 

Also for the SUPPLY of GUERNSEY and ALDER- 
NEY GRANITE, CORNISH and ENDERBY or NAR- 
BOROUGH STONE, the REMOVAL of ROAD GRIT, 
SLOP, and SWEEPINGS by BARGE or TRUCK, the 
REMOVAL of MANURE, the REMOVAL of CLIN- 
KERS, FINE ASH, FLUE DUST, &c., from the Dust 
Depot, and SHOEING HORSES for One Year. 

Samples of the Granite and Stone (one-third of a 
yard) and Scavengers’ Bass Brooms must be delivered 
at the Municipal-buildings, Lavender Hill, before FOUR 
o'clock on WEDNESDAY, the 10th FEBRUARY, at 
the cost of the persons Tendering. 

Specifications and forms of Tender and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained of the Surveyor to the Vestry, 
Mr J. T. PILDITCH, at the Municipal-buildings, on 
and after MONDAY next, the Ist FERRUARY, 
between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. 
(Saturdays between TEN a.m. and ONE p.m.); and no 
Tender will te considered unless the same be made 
upon the official form, and samples are forwarded as 
required, 

Tenders, which must be in separate envelopes, sealed, 
and marked on the outside, ‘‘ Tender for -,’ must 
be delivered to me at the Municipal-buildings before 
FOUR o’clock on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
10th, and, with the exception of the Tenders for 
oils, soaps, &c., paints, ke., the removal of manure and 
shoeing horses, must contain the names and addresses 
of two responsible persons who are willing to join the 
contractor in a Contract for the due execution of the 
same. 

All Contracts will be prepared by and at the expense 
of the Vestry, 

Persons Tendering will be required to declare in their 
Tender that they pay the Trade Union rate of wages, 
and must append to the Tender a schedule of the wages 
paid to the various classes of workmen employed hy 
them at the time of Tendering. 

The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

3y Order, 
W. MARCUS WILKINS, 
Vestry Clerk, 


materials for Wheelwrights’ 


Municipal -buildings, 
Lavender-hill, S.W. 
January 26th, 1897. 


THOMAS ADAMS & SONS Lw., 
Diy Oak, Mahogany & Teak, Red & Pine Deals, &c, 


Large Stock of Floorings and Match Boardings. 
BLOCK »- FLOORING A’ SPECIALITY. 
TimBER YARDS AND Saw Mitis— 
GRESGENT WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Depot for Bricks, Slates, and Building Material, 
BREWERY WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET. 


FOR PLUMBING, 
SANITARY AND 
DRAINAGE GOODS. 


Nee iia UNITED GAS _ LIGHT 
b COMPANY. 

RETORT HOUSE AND COAL STORES, 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Directors of this Company invite TENDERS for 
the ERECTION of RETORT HOUSE, COAL STORES, 
&e., including foundations and drainage work in con- 
nection therewith at their Grimesthorpe Station. 

The main buildings are 351ft. long by 146ft. wide, and 
44ft. high to eaves, and the foundations and drainage 
will comprise some 7500 cubic yards of excavation, 
3400 cubic yards of cement concrete, 1100ft. run of 18in. 
brick barrel drain, &c. 

Drawings and specifications may be seen, and bill of 
quantities, with form of Tender, obtained on application 
to the Engineer, Mr. FLETCHER W. STEVENSON, 
on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned o1 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender. Sealed Tenders, endorsed 
‘Tender for Retort House,’ must be delivered by post 
to the undersigned, at the Company’s Offices, not later 
than the first post on SATURDAY, the 27th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any ‘Fender, 

HANBURY THOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 

Commercial-street, 

Sheffield, 
February 2nd, 1897. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No resul’s of tenders can 
be a cepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN (N.B.).—For laying granite canseway, Rose- 
mount Viaduct, for the Town Conneil, Mr. Wm. Dyack, 
Burgh Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen :— 

Causewaying Rosemount Viaduet. 
P. Tawse, Birchfield, Kemnay £1,108 11 4 
Macadamising Hosefield-road. 
James Leith, jun., 17, Elmfield Avenue 134) 3s 
Cansewaying Union-terrace. 
P. Tawse, Birchfield, Kemnay 1,026 6 8 
Macadamising Balmoral-place. (extension). 


James Fyfe, Westburn, Union-grove 295 10 63 


All of Aberdeen. } 
ALNWICK.— For the execution of sewerage works, 


Barneyside, near Alnwick Castle, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Geoffrey Wilson, C.E., Town Surveyor, 
District Council Offices, Green Bat. Quantities by Town 


Surveyor (in specification) :— ; 
R. Hudson, Alnwiek and 


W. Thompson, jun. £275 x 
D. Tait 260 Sunderland* LAGE 
* Accepted. 


SLATES 


VEUINHE 1, PENRHYN, BANGOR, PORTMADO’, &e, 


Cheap Dark Green for immediate 
delivery. 


Writk FOR PRICES— 


GIBBS BROTETERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


And other descriptions of Slates ready for immediate | 4 ZA Z 
delivery to any Railway Station, B ld y | W ZW Z 
Applications for Prices, Se e a | tll ers ronmongery, 6. Z Z D0 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, a= |7 | ae 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 
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FLUATE, °° Ssrine‘iataingarcenag’t Pe | WANT 
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TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, RIGHT? 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., | 


48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, w. 


SPEEDY 
DELIVERY ? 


| 
173 & 175, KENNINGTON CROSS, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free, 
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DECORATORS anc 


SCHEMES and ESTIMATES for every class of Furnishing and Decorating Free of Charge. 13) 
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NEW CATALOGUE JUST PUBLISHED OF 


MANTELS, GRATES, PANELLING © 
PARQUETRY, INTERIOR JOINERY, &c. Md 


Write for this to Ee 


151, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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ALTON.—Accepted for extensions to the iron buildings, HORSHAM (Sussex).—For the supply of granite to NORDEN (Lanes,).— , srecti rorks 
The Abbey, Alton, for the Rev. Father C. P. Hopkins :— Shoreham Harbour, for the West Runner cunt Council. ate oe Wateotteoss tat Me te ae MSP ne 
W. Harbrow } : £704 12 0 Mr, W. B. Purser, County Surveyor, 31, Bedford-road, Limited. Mr. J. W. Sunderland, architect, Church View, 
BACUP (Lanes.).—For the execution of sewerage works, Horsham :— Norden, Quantities by architect :— : 
Brandwood-road, &c., for the Corporation... Mr. John Per ton. T) Pn Fate i % ae * 
Wilson, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Bacup :— Granite, Quenash.—C, M. Manhuelle, 12, | ena Berry and | ae Cropper and Ho- : 
Enoch Tempest ; . £2,622 Lime-street, E.C. (accepted) LIT “0 20 eee: PS =: £1,158 0 0) worth : £1,053 0 0 
J. Sharples and Co., Accrington (accepted) 2,018 BS Penlee.—J. Kennalls f 1 3.0 | shworth and g Endersby and 
BOSTON (Lincolnshire).—For the erection of a shop with 5a Guernsey.—A. and F. Manuelle 11-9210 op W goltenden 1,080 0 0 Mutch : 1,033 11 
a house in Bargate, for Mr. W. H. Robinson. Mr. James ss Cilemiae yaa Mculner anilece" 12° 6° 0 ._ Ashworth and 2 John Pool, Little- 
Rowell, architect, Borough Offices, Boston :— ee Guernsey.—W. Griffiths Le 4-0 | Sons a ‘aia 1,070 00 borough* .. £96 0 0 
Jno. Lucas ... £572 0| W. Greenfield... £540 0 Quartzite.—Kent-road Maintenance and | * Accepted 
H. Hinds 570 0| H. W. Parker 499 10 Supply, Ltd. 11 6 0 : i 
Hill and Son and Pin- S. Sherwin* 495 0 Granite, Guernsey.—W. Hudson » 12 0 0 C. H. Rosher : . £1,952 | Harper Twelvetrees _. £1,105 
derand Son .., 555 0 * Accepted. a Cherbourg.—W. Hudson i eet hea | J. Potter and Son . 1,528] C. P. Kinnell and Co. 1,100 
[All of Boston. ] 4 Burghes.—Kaltenbach & Schmitz 11 1 0 New and Mayne 1,450] Fraser and Fraser... 1,043 
BROUGHTON ASTLEY.—For the erection of hosiery a Welsh.—Brundit and Co. 119-0 | Williams Bros. andCo. 1,432]. Bradford and Co., 
factory, boiler-house, cooling-tank, at Broughton - Astley, Basalt.—Lyon and Co. : 10 6 © | Moorwood, Sons, & Co. 1,212 Holborn* in Oeera 
ene, Mr. 'T. S. Gordon, architect, Welford-place, LONDON.—For pulling down and_ rebuilding Swan | * Recommended for acceptance. 
Wr sat £3,774 | Hardington and Elliott £3,33 House, Moorgate-strect, H.C., for Mr. Robert Whitehead. | = 
ar : ‘ wad ba ek sey Messrs. Edmeston and Gabriel, architects. Quantities sup- LONDON.—For superstructure to warehouses at Rateliff 
T. Richardson and Son 3,444} J. O. Jewsbury jtiad bvelidaara Cun. Taalcan a yates Cross whart. tar lage Di 5 1 ] 
H. Bland 3.340 | Haycock and Son plied by Messrs. G.R. Tasker and Sons :— ‘ross Wharf, for Messrs. i: inchin, Johnson, and Co. Messrs. 
) CONWAY.—For water-main extension (Sarn Mynach to Cowley and Drake }| Wm. Shepherd Bradshaw, Brown, and Co., architects, Billiter-square-build- 
Llysfaen), for the Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water | Skinner Young ings, H.C. :— : : z ; 
Supply Board. Mr. T. B. Farrington, Engineer, Municipal Porter : Carmichael No, of weeks in which 
Offices, Conway :— Roberts é 3,724 | J. O. Richardson* 3,237- | Seriy oe ; to complete. Amount. 
Parry, Jones, and | Jacob Biggs OS * Accepted, | Px eae ee! and Co: ‘ : 34 £10,450 
Co. £11,750 0 0| John Jowett 85827153 || LONDON.— For alterations to No. 45, Kirby-street, | Gammon . ? ; ee ; sae 
Owen Morris 9,667 0 0| John Roberts R,H91 14 10 Hatton-garden, E.C., for Mr. 8S. R. Boutle and Mrs. 18 | Kirk and Randall = 98 10.060 
J. E. Ewart 9,537 10 O| Jones and Sons 8,479 10 0 trustees of the property. Mr. Jas. Hardman, architect. No | Peacock Bros. a =e 9/862 
Hy. Roberts 9,132 15 0] Evan Evans and quantities supplied :— | H. L. Holloway ee y 9°100 
Winard and | Co. 337 0 King and Sons. £560 | J. O. Richardson* ...° ... £473 | W. Gladding — 2 8953 
Western 9,074 0 0| Jones and Sons 6 * Accepted. Munday and Son : 40 8831 
Galt and Farqu- | Geo. Law 8 0 _LONDON.—For superstructure to warehouses at Ratcliff | Chafen and Newman é 93 i : 8704 
harson 8,948 0 0] Alfd. Sheffield, Cross Wharf, for Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson and Co. Messrs. 3 ce 7 "iS ; i 
1 yaae ( > eae 5 = QQ7 ~adsharw SAA “ 1 anni Lande cH Ro Opn ae wri ae Be a. She - . 
a Rew ae ° thy] (aecepted) 7,995 0 0 pay Brown and Co., architects, Billiter-square-build ; PORT TALBO rt W ales For the erection of four shops, 
‘ 8 ’ AOE eh = : : ; &e., for Mr. B. Evans, J.P., of Swansea. ASSIS, ZTAVE 
CUPAR (Fife, N.B.).—For the execution of drainage No. of weeks in which | and Peacock, architects, 46, Wind-aieant: Swandes naan 
\ iy works, Upper and Lower Largo, for the St. Andrew’s District | Soriy ie ; to complete. Amount, High-street, Port Talbot. Quantities by the architect :— 
Pe Committee: Mr. Henry Bruce, C.E., County Buildings, POT VERGL and Co. aa £10,450 ; — X ane 
j Cupar, Fife. Quantities by Engineer :— ees ee Be! eee | ne es Rees eo 4 . ee Eaves ey 0 0 
f r ewe = ie Fe irs ra TN ar yu . Davies F 48 organ Cox 3,824 0. 0 
| W m. soe 4 £3,610 lA 11 De id Gilmour 2,028. 7 8 Kirk and Randall 28 10,060 John Davies 4,256 10 0} Thomas Walters 3649 0 0 
Yr. & 8. Crawford 2,977 16 7 | John Martin 2,473 6 0 Peacock Bros. — 9,862 Thomas, Watkins, Gustavus Bros. 3,648 1 6 
James Kirk 2,954 6 6 | Robt. Gilmour 2,407 10 4 H. L. Holloway 22 9,100 and Co, . 4,135 0 0} Walters & Johns, : 
eee pice ndren gees a : Geo. Mackey sae W. Gladding _ 12 8,953 | Thomas Davies {,090 0 0 Morriston* ..., 3,562 0 0 
: 2 ns; J ghty | eee Munday and Son 40 8,831 W. Williams 4,000 0 0} J. and D. Jones 3,469 19 
Peer BBO ae 599 4 8 John Ste en 241 5 5 Chafen and Newman OS" 8,724 C. and F. Gaen 3,945 0 0 ¥* Accepted. 
is 2,008 Sle Stevens 2,2, Layee) 
John Morris and Wilkie and Gill 2,070 15 11 
\ Sons : 2,082 8 0 FA ccepted. ae it ate = SSS 


| | SEMI-ENCAUSTIC PAVING TILES. = = —— ey. 
THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Ltp., | (Specially suitable for Entrance Halls, Conservatories, &c.) — ATON-. 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents | | BROWN & DRAB GLAZED BRICKS. Z NUNE oe zn 


ee | White & Coloured Enamelled oe ) pe ae 
COMPLETE COMBUSTION Bick G, ne ee 


Glazed Sinks. FINIALS. 


RED & BUFF CHIMNEY-POTS. 


| Oo 
OF FUEL. | BR psi 
| WAS aes Roofing and Ridge Tiles, 


Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c, [3 Tt AN ries 
100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. | | re Glazed Pipes, Blue Bricks, Quarries, Copings, &c. 
: . ae cae: Teena t bie ee "Illustrated List on Appltation ae ph hk 
y WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. ae 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM:) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


Ni THOS. GREGORY & CO., 

J PUAN \\\ WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
HEMEL: JOINERY WORKS, 

; Clapham Junction, S.W. 


ODO TES 
a for PAV EM ENT5 
@- WALLS HEARTHS & 


aS _ AS USED BYTHE .. . 
pie seoahe Leading Andnritects cVuildcens 
13 Cathedrals, Thousands of Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Priyate Residences Paved with these 
Viles. Best Quality Only. 
Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 
W.GODWIN & SON, “Si” WITHINGTON, ft 
Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD, - 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


si a aca hha tte tk nab In S tock. 
WASON’S PATENT rower BRIDGE. 
EOE Beas 
U NWEARABLE, (°°%ni2b eS sorecs 
wm” §=6iydrant, Manhole, 


a ON-S LI > Pi Hi C Inspection, and other 


Oovers, 
a 8 Hoal Plates, &, 
i STAIR TREADS. 936277228! 
fe "the Admiralty. 


z 

& -SHE SAFETY TREAD SYNDICATE, LTD,, 
= 15, Barbican, London, E,C, 
PiCVPUCUOHCHUOUONLUGAURODOUABUGRAQEOEODSOTEND GSES TASESONNANERERREREORRRRTKS 


Quick Supply! 


Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


FET TOTES 


saris | J. YOUNG & CO., Kenton Works, Kennington Cross, London, $ E. | consvcares 


CISTERNS. 


TANKS. Kennington Tel. No. 4712 (Hop.) Private Wire to Brixton. Balham Telephone No. 9219, Ealham. IRON. 

STOVES. BRANCHES: 44, BRIXTON ROAD, AND 9 & 10, BALHAM HILL, LONDON, S.W. beast a ed ae 

KITCHENERS. | Everything for the Erection and Maintenance of Buildings and Estates can be obtained at our AtD Gone 

PORTABLE Warehouses. Have you a copy of our useful little Catalogue? If not, apply at one, D : 

Beane enclosing Two Penny Stamps for Postage; it’s worth the venture. - nest a ae > 
“a INCIPLE. 

MARBLE —_NOTE THE ADDRESS, NOTE’ THE GOOD’ PRINC AND FOR EXPORT. 


MANTELS. OUR TRADE PRINCIPLE: PERFECT WARES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, NOMINAL PRICES. | ozzs & coxours. 
Feats Perici Coan Scaieane rate es sec ramen Ser a Oe Se 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 


_ SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6 500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 2Oin. 

deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron. Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 

Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 
Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists especially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


**MEASURES, LONDON.” 


Telephone No. 4586. 
From 3in. to 20in. deep. 


Frpsrvuary 10, A. 
F: Hoy oe X11 


L897.) 7 AND” ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


LONDON .—For aiterations at “The Cooper’s Arms” sh 


LONDON.—For the erection of new dairy stables ar v 
oe t f and NORDEN s.).—For the ercti 
publichouse, St. Luke’s, E.C. Mr. Herbert Ric hes, eal offices in Queen’s-road, Peckham, for Mr. J. Crutcher. Mr. | show- EDEN Wate en @ i ot “ery ye = eahop ate 
a : s eSsrs 
3, Crooked-lane, King William- street, London, E.C.: W ae pe dae idge, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. ee d. Mr. J. W. Sunderland, archite ‘ ye ou oe 
_ J. ere rde Qui joes - 
W. Hawtrey and Son £763 10) G. Veale... ... .. ... £699 0 Simmonds and Son _... £7,935 | J. O. Richardson... ... £6,758 i soe pe eon pe eer 
ae Me URS ise. cn 243 J.J.Thompson... .. 685 0 Ei end moto » 17,175) Smith... bees ane 6, TAT and a n eee €1,15 ? worth Sot 
a pate PIAS OI <Gchee oS ee urtle and Appleton .... 7,070] Carmichael =) |” 6,680 rebate E 158° 0 0} worth ... £1,053 0 0 
aia e T. Osborn and Sons* 655 0 | Balaam Bros... 536.090 liParkeyn om "  9'539 Ashworth and Endersby and 
* Accepted. Lascelles i.e i ve 6)985 hanes (oe 1 M/E ey 1 1,080 0 0 Mutch 1,033 11 3 
Ashworth anc John Pool, Little. ” : 
LONDON .—For paving, &e., for the Ve sstry of Paddington. Mr. G. Weston, Surveyor ;— A is i horough* £28h 0-0 
. Reset « pees Ware eho gee SY Se Neer OC ae i iz a . * Accepted. 
NORWICH.—For alterations of buildin { 

Ho atk f gs, to convert 
| FOOTWAY KERB. same to the purposes of public baths, Norwich. Mr. pei 
| a : ¥ eo ee Se ty Re ashe fe E. Collins, City LE DaeE Bec TuOCE, Norwich : 
| ed se sss ie ah w and Mayne £1,230] H. C. Greengrass, 58 
/ 2in. by 8in. 6in, by 12in, ee owning and Son,,, 988 Pitt-street, Norwich* £77 
| = é PAVING. Chapman and Son , 946 f So ale is! 
| Suppl 

“ Supplying and Sixing boiler, calor 
/ Aberdeen, . Norway. Aberdeen, Norway. meer ing ork Mec ee OE ee 
| as a x Se ear: ‘ . iu iy = > 
Straight .| Circular.| Straight.| Circular.| Straight.| Cireular.| Straight.| Circular.| Squared. | Unsquared. Ne 2W and. Magee = Tis Frase ‘inne ri seal oa rae 
| | FR ee Moor wood, Bros. and Co. 1.432|'T. Br vdford ‘and Con ay, 
| Per foot | Per foot | Perf or f dar £, | Nance |p " ) ° 24in. | 3in, | 23in. | 3in, | Con al Be eee 1,212 Bomboury be 
' : ot : DU ee oot | Per foot | Per foot | Per foot | Per foot | Per foot | Per | Per | Per | Per | > “ rer 
run. run. run. | run. ru. run, run, run, Foot | Foot | Foot | Foot * Recommended for acceptance. 
/ | sup. | sup. | sup. sup. CL OBW LOH. For additions to the ‘ Queen’s Hotel,” 
[eS Es Pasa tech eG te at Fa 1 eae ; ; | pan task ag tiga es A. J. Lacey, architect, 6, Upper 
W. Griffiths 23 Rese aoa ele le PapFl 9 -0. Ts-| 110° | 163 ‘ i % S. Cl See a ddeiend T 
A.and F. Manuelle | 2 1 Q 4 1 10 > 0 111 > 9 1 8 110 i0k I i fapman and Son £899| W. Cork, Northgate- 
J.MowlemandCo...| 2 2 2 4 1 104 2 Oh 20 2 3 1 83 1 105 104 14 By 10 Pe Mtr eles By beug eet) Fate 
Nowell and Robson* . 2 0 2S 1¢. 08 111 1 10 2 1 1 6 19 ok 104 sk i ind Sa Mh 2 Te be moa : £733 
it eogers': and Co. 2.3 DEG 2 0 BS} 3: 0. RR 8 1 10 y 1 104 ul} 94 10} % Se es 3 ; es Ree edie, 
ildesley, Shepherd 2 = eS 5 2 + 4 PORT TALBOT (Wales).—For the erectior 
: A$ , : : ; | f oS 1 of 8 s 
and Mabson }| aoe a4 1 21 2 0 2 2 1 9 111 10% | 1s} 9% | 104 &c., for Mr. B. Evans, J.P., of Swanse a Gen ot foes howe, 
G. Wimpey and Co. 2 3 24 2 0 a > Gagitine 9> 2, 1 9 111 Tit | tf -9 10 and Peacock, ‘architects, 16, Wind- street, Swansea, and 2 
. ‘ | | ae High-street, Port Talbot. Quantitie s by the architects :— 
eA Sree Le acipeeatae eases = + - — A a ae J. and 8. Rees £4,500 0 0] Henry Billin 
eM intitsees ce ee 5 TY) gs ...£8,855 OF0 
* Accepted, To : i 180 0 0} Morgan Cox : B82 0 0 
John Davies 256 10 0] Thomas Waters... 3,649 
CONTRACT PRICES, 1896-97 Cae ee Watkins, ” Gustavus Bses ; 3 ne t 6 
i y RICES, 1896-97. and Co. 4,135 0 0| Walters and Johns, | 
| Siegen SR eer = eS a : 7 aes Dawgs . 4,090.0 0] _Morriston* "3,562 0 0 
| d oor a gay ae ey a Nee : ; . Wi jams 1,000 0 0 J. and D. Jones 3.469 19 2 
| Bair att Rober oS | ae | Ast : Se ee a a e - s s a: d. a. < a C, and F. Gaen 3,945 0 0 * Accepted. j 
| sate ‘ sae z NEWCASTLE.—For Primitive Methodist New Church, 
ee = oe rere Re As te Kingsley-terrace, Neweastle, for the trustees. Messrs. 
Marshall and Dick, arc hitects, Newcastle :-— ; : 
NEW GRANITE PAVING BLOCKS OR CUBES. Main Spire and 
o_o ee pen a Pe = at ee mA ie ee ee. | ES building. Tower Total 
: W. Baston 2630 0. aaa 
Enderby. Narborough. Mountsorrel, Aberdeen, J. Ferguson 0 ve 0 0 ~ < ‘ ‘ : 
= 226 Sic i Geer ee £. DIY ey Ee bs Be pence ie. 6 817 0 0 0 6 
: r : Alex. Pringle 0 54 0 0 ( 
5 by 6in|4 by 4in/3 by 6in|5 by 6in|4 by 4in/3 by 6in|5 by Gin|4 by 4in|3 by 6in|5 by 6in|4 by 4in/3 by bin Middlemiss Bros 0 800 0 0 0 0 
Per Per | Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per T. Weatheritt 0 700 0 0 0 0 
ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. |} ton. ton, ton. ton, ton. Alex. Bruce 6 669 10 0 5.066 8 6 
: ; che : 5 | | - 2 45 ee ee i ) 0 767 0 0 5,064 0 0 
G. . Mauchlen A, 106 6 0 613 10 0 4,719 16. 0 
tres Bamps oWe Wisrde | isa dr lise dy sl, del xy Gd. | Se, Geel, ii Ge | dd. |cgte de | gn) I. Hutchinson, ; 
W. Griffiths ; Rie Ord Oe} Si 20.) 27 (G+) 29 O° P3l- 0.88 6-180 0132 0-130 0 |-8620° | 36> 0 Elswick-lanet 4,129 6 6 561 2 8 1,690 9 2 
A. and F. Manuelle . 27 6 29 0 31 0 haan) 29 0 31 0 29 0 30 0 | 32 0 380 0 36.0 3600 | * Gateshead. Rest of Newcas ery ae aaa 
J. Mowlem and Co. 270 | 29 0 131 0 127 0 | 29 0 | 3) 0 | 28 0 |} 29 0 | 31 0 |30 0-136 0 | 36 0 Meee cet ee ee t Accepted. 
Nowell and Robson* 27 0] 28.6 | 30 0 | 27 0 | 38 6 130 0 | 88.0 | 29 6 | 30 0-129. 6 135 0 | 35 0 AM A'TFORD,.—For making five roads, Harwood’s Farm 
E. Rogers and Co ete bie Mey Oreste) eo9206. | 2902-81. 0) 1:98 -Oy.|' 20).02. 3120) | 80020-1836. 021" 36).-0 Estate :— 
Tildesley,Shephe rd &Mabson| 28- 0 |-30 01°83" 0 |-29) (0-1. 30°. 0~ | 33> Or. | 80° 0 =) 80 6 | 33-0. 1.39 36 37 Ford se 2 
G. W; 28-0 oe 29 0 3 3 3 33° ( 32> 0° |36 «0 1370 or 0 0| Bell £30210 0 
x. Wimpey and Co. 2d Oe} 29 64) 32) 0 oT 26 29)" 6y | 825208 281-6 30° °6 320-1 30-0 86 0-1 86.0 Wheeler 0 0} Reed 301 
ee eer Ft Ne Ue a aire Ran gee aes Hebburn 0 0} Hunt 
z era 3 ss eas ca Se eS Hall and Son 0 0| W. Jenner 
* Accepted. Tree and Son 0 0) FE. Dupont 
| Branton 0 0} Ballard 
CONTRACT PRICES, 1896-97, | Martin .. 0 0] W. Judge 
e ey = Lee 0 0| Thos. Adams 
i <i y —— = = - i - —— SR — a toe 0 0} J. Jackson 
aot ghana a os a ee ee a | Re hole tendo lage aa tery atta | Killngback ; 0 0} W.Hollingsworth 
Nowell and Robson 25.0 | 27 «6 | 29 | 96 0 137 6 9 on log g tan o- | or EN ll ET Wimpey and Co, 0 0] Parsons & Taylor 
} j 7 | ) 6 27 6 | 29 0 | 270 ipee § | 30 0° | 27 6 | 35 0 | 34,0 | Coulson. & Lofts 0 0|Siddons & Free- 
0 0 man 2,000 0 O 


ae eet ES: U ; » 2 } | J. Hare 


MCNEILL’S FELTS es (Roofing, Tatoris Sarking Dry Hain Sen Cou Bris 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL *“™ © ny Bor a 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


— - om 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


EE. McCoNEILI, & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


H. A. BALL, 
{2 & 40, Chiswell St.,& 26, Finsbury ‘4 KC. 


STOVES, RANGES, KITCHENERS, BATHS, 


RAILINGS, LOCKS, BRASSFOUNDING, &¢., &¢, 
HEAVY STOCK. PROMPT DELIVERY, 


BUILDERS’ 
ONMONGERY 


LISTS FREE ON RECEIPT OF TRADE CARD. 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Aivertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
61. per line aiterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S. ASSIS- 
Bk TANT (21) desires RE-ENGAGEMENT in good 
office. References, specimens. Salary 30s.—F. F., 61, 
Manor Park, Lee, Ss. iE. 


YLERK of WORKS and SUPERINT EN- 

/ DENT of’ Buildings. — Advertiser is open for 
PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT, on large estate, as 
above. Practical and thoroughly acquainted with all 
trades, and management of workmen. Over 11 years 
elerk of works for one of largest institutions in the 
City. Excellent testimonials and references from archi- 
tect and employers.—A. G., 58, Finsbury Park-road, 
London, N. 


RCHITECT’S GENERAL ASSISTANT 
oe desires ENGAGEMENT. Working and detail 
drawings, perspective, specification, quantities, survey- 
ing, levelling, measuring up. work, builders’ accounts, 
&e. Moderate salary for permanency.—GRIFFITH, 79, 
Compton-road, Wolv erhampton. 


BULLDER'S ASSISTANT wants ENGAGE- 

MENT. <Accustomed to p.c. abstracting, general 
and jobbing accounts. Aged 26. References.—X, Y. Z., 
11, Seymour-road, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


AX ARCHITECT having leisure would 
ASSIST the Profession, at his own office, in 
preparation of ae specifications, dilapidations, 
sanitary work, &c., or act as London Representative for 
Country Architect.— A. M., Mr. Gills, The Facade, 
Strond Green- road, N. 


(junior, 21) 


QURVEYOR'S: ASSISTANT 
wants an ENGAGEMENT. Experience on out- 
Good Draughtsman; levelling, surveying, 
Good testimonial.—J. 5S. RamsnHay, 


door work. 

office work, &c. 

Oundle. poe ees 

PULLDER and DECORATOR’S Cc ‘LERK. 
Well up in jobbing 


and contract work, quantities, 


estimating, drawing, tracing, and all clerk’s duties. 
Aged 24. Wages 32s. Town or Country. Highest 


past employers.—A, R., 
London. 


references from present or 
59, High-street, Bloomsbury, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. rer line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the prices of two. 


OROUGH of ACCRING'TON. 

JX REQUIRED in the Office of the Borough Engineer, 
a fully qualified ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 

He must be accurate, expeditious, and a good 
Draughtsman and Leveller. The person appointed will 
he required to prepare plans, drawings, details, esti- 
mates, and specifications, and take out quantities for 
various kinds of work incidental to municipal office. 

He will have the supervision of all building plans. 
Age not to exceed 40 years. 

Salary £120 per annum. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Architectural Assistant, 
accompanied by not more than four recent testimonials, 

stating age, qualifications, and experience, to be sent to 
me not later than THURSDAY, the 11th FEBRUARY. 


WM. J. NEWTON, C.E., 
Town Hall, Borough Engineer, 
Accrington, 
January 28th, 1897. 


Dp" AUGHTSMAN WANTED. “Working 


drawings, specifications, quantities, surveying 

levelling, measuring up.—Apply, giving age, Se RRS 
and salary required, to ArcuHITEcT, 31, Fordington-hill, 
Dore hester. 

RCHITECT’S GENERAL ASSISTANT, 
LAX with knowledge of Quantity Surveying, REQUIRED 
in London,.—Reply, with full particulars as to age, salary, 
and experience, to J. §., 63, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


BRICKS. LIME. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 
7 


BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
PILKINGTON’S 
WORKS : TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR’ MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 
Manchester Show Rooms : 


37, Cross Street. - 


THE 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
METROPOLITAN — DISTRICT 


SOU 
SCHOOLS, SUTTON, SURREY. 

REQUIRED an ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
of WORKS (temporary). 

Sa'ary £2 per week. 

Candidates must have had experience in keeping 
Builder’s accounts and stores, also in the management 
of workmen, 

Applications, stating age, qua ifications, and previous 
experience, accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonia!s, to be delivered before the 
13th FEBRUARY, 1897, addressed to Mr. HENRY 
BURGESS, South Metropoitan District School, 
Brighton-road, Sutton, Surrey, endorsed ‘* Application 
for Assistant Superintendent of Works.”’ 


(COUNTS BOROUGH OF MIDDLES- 
} BOROUGH, 
The Streets Committee are prepared to receive | 


APPLICATIONS for the appointm< mt of BUILDING 
INSPECTOR at a salary of £2 2s. per week. 
Candidates must have had some experience incarryiny | 
out the Model Bye-laws of the Local Government Board, 
Applications, together with three recent testimonials, 
stating age and present employment, are to be sent in 
to the Town Clerk’s Office, endorsed ‘‘ Building | 
Inspector,”’ on or before FEBRUARY 20th, 1897. 
By order, 
FRANK BAKER, C.E., F.G.S., 
“Borough Engineer. 
Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. | 


JOROUGH OF: PADDING LON. || 
WANTED, a Temporary DRAUGHTSMAN in 
the Surveyor’s Department; must be fully competent 
to prepare Working and other Drawings for Buildings, 
Sewerage Works, Streets, Bridges, and other Improve- 
ment Schemes, and generally the work appertaining to 
a London Municipal Office. 
Salary £3 3s. per week. 
Application by letter, stating age, particulars of 
previous appointme nts, and accompanied by.copies of 
recent Testimonials, to be addressed to the undersigned 
1897. GEORGE 
Harrow-road, Pad- 


not later than the 18th of Fepruary, 
WESTON, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
dington, Ww. ord Fe brus ury, 1897. 


HOISTING 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


WESTON 


AND OTHER 


5 Pulley Blocks 


a0 in Stock, with any 
length of 


we CHAINS. 


) Chain Makes on Premises 
for Repairs, &c. 


LONDON HOIST 
ano CHAIN Co. 


32, Hora ENG E.C. 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKMA 


Specialists in 


VENTILATING AND WARMING. 
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QANTPARY INSPECTORS EXAMINA- 
\) TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly. prepares Candidates for the above EX- 
AMINATIONS .ly Correspondence. No books are 
reyuired,— For particulars and. testimonials app'y 


** Certified Coach,’ 


> 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


ERSPECTIVES (Ink or Colour) executed 

in best sty:e from 2 Guineas. Designs, plans, 
prae‘ical details, tracings, &e.—Prrcy E. Stimpson, 
114, Bedford-street, Norwich. 


Price 3s, 6d, 


ALOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 


London: KE. and F, N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


NIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 

/ —Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired, Full particulars 
on application to Mr. A, H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


Assistant: “SURVEYORS, R.E. CIVIL 
STAFF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED. For 
terms for tuition, apply to My, G. A. T, MIDDLETON, 


A.R.I.B.A., 56, Dafforne-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
First place on three occasions. 
I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 


e personally or by correspondence, 
taken separately if desired. 
for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 
Catalogues 6d, each,—Apply- to Mr. W. CHURCH 
HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perechard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


Any subject 
Exceptional arrangements 


NOW READY. Price Four Shillings. 


LAXTON'S BUILDERS’ 
PRICE BOOK 


FOR 1897. 

‘' The acknowledged standard work of reference.’ 
CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES. 
Together with many useful and important 
Memoranda and ‘Tables, and Prices and 
Descriptions of New Me and Inven- 
tions suited to the Builder, Contractor and 
Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith. 

‘The whole carefully corrected and revised 
according to the present Prices of Materials 
and |_abour. Contains: 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894 ; 
also the RuLES oF PROCEDURE IN CASES 
to be brought> before the TripuNAL OF 
APPEAL appointed under the Lonbon 
BuitpiInG AcT, 1894; Bye-laws of the 
london County Council and the City of 
London; a'‘so Regulations by the Council 


applying to Theatres and other Places of 

Public Amusement; List of Aldermen arid 

Councillors of the London County Couneil ; ’ 

also the District Surveyors, with their 
respective districts. 

Notes of Cases,& Decisions in the Superior Courts. 


KELLY & CO., LTD., 


182, 183, & 184, HIGH HOLBORN. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E C 
AND MAYBE ORDER’ D OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


VENTILATING 
00 CQ. LTD. 


63, FORESTREET,LONDON,E.C.,and Branches. 


R. P. de RIDDER, Heating and Ventilating Engineer, &c., 


Fairfield Street pee Liverpool —TELecRraPHic ADDRESS, - DERIDDER, LIVERPOOL.” 
DE RIDDER’S PATENT ~ SMALL PIPE SAFETY ” Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


For Buildings of every Description. 
Patronised by Her Majesty.’s War Office, The London School Board, The Hanley School Board, The Paignton School 


Board, The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
Principal Insurance Companies. 


The Leading London and Provincial Architects, &e. 


PLANS*AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE OF CHARGE ON APPLICATION, 


Approved by the 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. iil 


“The Builders’ Journal” Advertisers. 


Names 


and Addresses with the page on which their Announcements appear. 


Adams & Co. vii | Couzens, G. and F., Cardiff . 5 —| Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge and %oc nd Js , 
Adams, Robert, London = Cox, Sons, Buckley & Co., London., = London : eds i a a ee nae ee 
Adams,T., & Sons, Ltd., Birming ‘ham x Dennis, Henry, Ruabon a — | Jones and Willis, ‘London iv | Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. xii 
Albion Clay Co., Ltd., London and | De Ridder, R. P., Liverpool .. xiv | Kauri Timber Co., Ltd., London St. Pancras Iron Co., London vii 
Burton-on-Trent : : xv | Doulton & Co., Lambeth i, ii | Kaye, Joseph, & Sons, Ltd., London Self-Lock Roofing Tile Co., Ltd. - 
Anaglypta Co., Ltd., Darwen _ vii | Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Ltd., King, John, Liverpool he Skidmore, Thos., & Son, Wotver- 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd., London .. viii | Lewis, J., London he ampton . : i 
Stockton-on-Tees ae — | Kastwood & Co., Vickiian xiv | London Hoist and Chain Co. xiv | Smokeless Fire Co., Ltd., Londor xii 
Attwood, J., Stourbridge _i| Elis, Partridge & Co., Leicester and Macfarlane, Walter, & Co., Glasgow - Stan'ey Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton xli 
Ball, H. re xill London . aed ed - McLean Bros. & Rigg, Ltd., London | Stitt & Sons, London iii 
Bar nett, Edward, Walsall — |. Hlsley, Thomas, London xvi | MeNei1, F., & Co. xiii | Strode & Co., London i 
Barrows & Co., Ltd., Banbury — | Elterwater Green Slates — | Maw & Co., Ltd., Jackfield — | Szerelmey & Co., London iv 
Bath Stone Fir ms, Ltd., Bath x | Etridge, J. J., Junr., London x | Mayfield, ap TT) & Cons — | Talbot Co.; Leeds vii 
Batchelar, J., & Co. , London x | Ewart & Sons, London — | Measures Bros., London xii | Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolver- | Farmiloe, G., & Sons, L ondon Mellowes & Co., Sheffield . — | Co., Altrincham x 
hampton FY x | Farrar, E. be & Co., London... — | Minton, Hollins & Co., Stoke-on- Twyfords, Ltd., Hanley 
| Bennett, John, London ; > Fawcett, M., & Co., London .. — Tr ent me i | Vigers, Bros., London 
Blackman Venti ating Co.., Pe: “Lta., 4 Gibbs Bros., Loughborough... x | N. A. P. Window Co. K: ‘London iii | Walton, Frederick & Co., London 
London.. : xiv | Glover, F. A., & Co., London , i | National Opalite Glazed Brick and Ward, B., & Co., London ix 
Blundell, Spence & Co., “Hull — | Godwin, William, & Son, Withing- Tile Syndicate, Ltd. Warings, Ltd., London xi 
Boote, Ltd., T.&RB., Burslem = ton . xii | Oates & Green, Ltd., Halifax. Waygood, R., & Co., Ltd., London i 
Brady, G., Manchester —| Granite Silicon’ ‘Plaster Co., Rs, Lon- Parker, Robert, & Co., Liverpool - | Webb & Co., London : 
Briggs, W., Dundee - don y “= - Patteson, JI-& H., Manchester i | Whitfield, F., & Co., Birmingham 
Burmantofts, Leeds... : villi | Gregory, Thomas, & Co.; London | xii | Perkins, eat M.& Sons, Ltd., London - Wilkinson, W. B., & Co., Ltd., 
Cakebread, Robey & Co., London .., — | Grundy, John, Ltd., London = — | Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co. xiv London . ; 
Candy & Co., Ltd., London and Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., Halifax... == Poore, G. J., & Co., Liverpool - Wilson & Co., London... -- 
Newton Abbot aa - — | Hentschel, C., & Co., London i | Pulham & Son, London — | Woollams, Wm. ., & Co., London — 
Carter & Co., Poole, Dorset ... — | Homan & Rodgers, London z i, ix | Red Star Glass bt - Wragge, Geo., Manchester 
Charteris & Longley Ef i | Hope, Henry, Birmingham — | Rendle, W. E., & Co., London - Wright, G., & Co., Rotherham - 
Claridge’s Asphalte Co.; Ltd. — | Hyde & Co., G.; London ; ie x Roberts, Adlard & Co ; i} Young & Marten, Stratford i, li 
Cobbett & Co., London ne hk — | Itter, A. W., Peterbor ough |... 3 — | Robson & Co., Sunderland | Young & Co., J., London F xii 


THE N. A. Py _WINDows. 


N.A.P. METAL CASEMENTS 


OPEN 


OUTWARD FOR VENTILATION . . 
INWARD FOR CLEANING. 


FITTINGS 9fer Wood Casements to open both 
ways also supplied. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


PAS OMS: COMMITTEE of the LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Asylums Committee are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the FOUNDATIONS of the Seventh 
County Lunatic Asylum, to be erected on the Horton 
Estate, Surrey. 

Instructions for Tender and forms of Tender and 
contract, with specification and schedule of prices, and 
other schedules thereto annexed, can be obtained from 
the Clerk of the Committee, 21, Whitehall- place, S.W., 
on or after FEBRUARY Ist, 1897, on payment of £5 for 
each copy, for which a receipt will be given, and the 
drawings can then be inspected at the office of the 
Architect, Mr, G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W., 
between the hours of TEN and FIVE, The amount 
‘deposited ‘will, after the Committee have come to a 
decision upon the Tenders received, but not before, be 
returned to the tenderer, provided he shall have sent in 
a bona-fide Tender and shall not have withdrawn the 
same, 

Tenders must be on the printed form, and be accom- 
panied by the forms of contract and sehednles thereto 
and bond. 

The Tender and accompanying documents completed 
in accordance with the instructions, must be enclosed in 
the authorised sealed cover, endorsed ‘“ Horton Asylum 
Foundations,’ and be delivered at the office of the 
Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W., not later than 


* TWELVE o’elock at noon, on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 


22nd, 1897, after which no Tender will be received. 

Any Tender not made on the printed form or not filled 
up and complete in every particular in accordance with 
the instructions will be rejected. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The contractor will have to enter into a bond in the 
penal sum of £3000 with two approved securities each 


in the sum of £1500 as security for the due performance 


of the contract. 
R. W. PARTRIDGE, 
Clerk of the Asylums Committee. 
Asylums Committee Office, 
No. 21, Whitehall- lace, S.W, 
January 27th, ‘Yso7, 


} 
| 


STIFF x SONS, 


LAMBETH, se 


savant a oF 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS, 


CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS, 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &c. 


WV. ee SCHOOL BOARD. 
TO BUILDERS. 


The Walthamstow School Board invite TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS in 
Wood-street; Walthamstow. 

Plans and specification may be seen, and bills of 
quantities obtained, on and after Monday, the 15th inst., 
at the Offices of the Architect, Mr. W. A. LONGMORE, 
¥.RI.B.A., 7, Gt. Alie-street, Whitechapel, between 

the hours of TEN a.m.and FOUR p.m, except on Satur- 
days. 

44 £5 note must be deposited for the quantities, and 
another £5 note must be inclosed with Tender, both of 
which will be returned to those sending in bona fide 
Tenders, 

Tenders, to be endorsed “Tenders for New Schools,” 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 


and addressed to the Clerk of the School Board, ‘‘ Cleve- 
lands,’’ High-street, Walthamstow, and delivered not 
later than FOUR o’clock p.m. on TUESDAY, the 23rd 
inst., on which day at HALF-PAST EIGHT o'clock 
p-m. ‘they will be opened. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

N.B.—Any persons or firm Tendering will be required 
to make a declaration that they will pay all workmen 
employed by them on the above work for the Board the 
fully recognised London rate of wages, and will observe 
such hours of labour as are generblly accepted as fair 


in their trade. 
T. W. LIDDIARD, 
School Board Offices, Clerk to the Board 
High-street, W althamstow, = 
February * 3rd, 1897, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF ‘CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WATE SOE WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 
Feb 13 TN Oe metic ae Ap so ave | Sete OUP Prete se ; ; es ee Hits" at a Cockrill, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth. 
ike Police Station, Barrowford, near Nelson... na a Stenting yoink Committee sas ay ae Littler, 21, Pitt- “street, Preston. 
A 13 Stone Wall and Iron Fencing, Farnham _... ; .« | Farnham Burial Board _... ee, .. | 8S. Stapley, West- street, Farnham. 
re 13 Wool-combing Works, Shipley (Yorks.) ... ee n} a Ae oe Walker & Collinson, Swan Areade, Bradford. 
2 13 Three Houses, Cesarea, Wales ; bao tno R. L. Jones, Are hitect, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 
se 13 Additions to Schools, Spr. pci Sheffield . | School Board . +4 : e-|-C.J- Innocent, Architect, 17, George-street , Sheffield. 
3 13 Hospital, Pinley ... ; ... | Coventry Corpor: ition ; } ng GreGoed ss Steane, Architects, Little Park-street, Coventry. 
=! 3 School, Fowey (Cor nwall) = re noe Board < ; ¢ S. Trevail, Architect, Truro. 
= 13 Two Houses, The Cliffs, Gorle ston, Norfolk ie Jupp aa W. B. Coekrill, Architect, Gorleston. 
ao 13 Three Dwelling Houses, Cesarea (Wales) ... 2 Gi Se e of Cesarea Chi ipel Chapel House, ‘Cesarea. 
a 13 Additions to Schools, Sheffield a) Ses . | School Board ... ‘ 4 “ C. J. Innocent, 17, Gec rge-street, Sheffield. 
& 14 Villa Residence, Galval (Cornwall)... ee rae Henwood Roberts  .. aw 0, Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 
Pe 15 Tar Paving ... “a . E . | Woodford Urban District Council C, Matthew, Council Offices, Woodford. 
is 15 Additions to Asy lum, Aberdeen ; . | Asylum ¢ Jorporation .. | G. Taylor, Clerk of Wor ks, ‘Asylum, Aberdeen, 
oe 15 Shop Premises, Simmons- street, Bl vekburn Blakey Moor Co-op. Society ; . | Simpson & Duckworth, Ric -hmond-chambers, Blackburn. 
a 15 School, Cwmtillery (Mon.) he ; | Aberystwith School Board : G. Rosser, Architect, Victoria- buildings, Abercorn, 
Pi 15 Club Buildings, Ovenden Ward, Halifax... P a Cae nar Medley Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 
4 15 Schools, Selside, near Kendal .., a as es - J. Hutton, Are hitect, Kendal. 
a 15 Liberal Club, Lee Mount, Halifax... as aoe M. Hall, 28, Northgate, Halifax, 
* 15 Schoolhouse, Meenatate, near Ramelton (Ireland) bial Bes Rev. Te Slevin, Ramelton. 
¥ 15 Farmhouse, Stee ple Gidding ... id Mrs. fe =a asia Estate Office, Conington. 
es 16 Additions to Scho 1s, Orpington : oe ... | School Board ... a a Es .. | G, Wall, Offices, Haxtead-road, Bromley, Kent. 
16 Workhouse Extension, Ashton-under- Lyne f .. | Guardians | B. Seymour, Stamford- street, Ashton. 
fe 16 Erecting and Fitting-up Exhibition Y: urd, Exeter : Exeter Horse Show Socie ty % ¢ Ww. 5. Croote, 69, Paris- street, Hxeter. 
. 17 Enlargement of Congregational C ‘hapel, Aber rayron, . ee | Rev. T. G, Evans, at the Chapel. 
7 Bove School, Falnouth 7 a School Board ... : : .. | — Swift, Lemon-street, Truro, 
ip 7 School, Wellinet on-terrace, Falmouth ‘ .. | School Board ... on : Mr. Swift, Architect, Lemon-street, Truro. 
me 17 School, Abertillery, Mon. ca Ne i Toserese Swash & Bain, Architects, 3, Friar’s-chambers, Newport. 
s: 7 Underground Convenience, ke. is , De ptford .. . | Greenwich Board of Works a, Board’s Office, 141, Greenwich-road, Greenw ich, 
% 18 Fifty or more Cottages at Miskin, Mountain Ash ... | Miskin Building Club : ae .. | Bailey’s Arms Hotel, Mountain Ash, i 
fe 19 Alterations to County Asylum, Rainhill (Lanes.) ... | Lanes. Asylums Board ae Bi .. | G. Gornall, Clerk to the Board, Rainhill, 
a 20 Gate Lodge and Museum, Fitz Park, Cockermouth ad Eiko mck Es Hodgson, Station-road, Cockermouth, 
<f 20 Alterations and Additions, “The Albert: —Instebutes ys =e setae ee ee The Institute. 4 
dsor. | 
20 NEC EASA Alterations to Church, Brentwood .. | Congregational Church Committee .., | C. Pertwee, Bank-chambers, Chelmsford. | 
. 20 Telegraph and Telephone Building, Cannes : o ., Mairie at Cannes (Alpes-Maritimes), i 
a 22 Foundations of Lunatic Asylum, Horton (Surre. y) bends County Council Asylum Com- | The Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. { 
mittee ae aa ! 
; 22 | External Painting of County Asylum, Fareham .. ‘| Hants County ‘Asylum Visitors ... .. | Clerk to the Visitors. | 
2 23 | School Buildings, Walthamstow f si? = | School Board... ae 165 a .. | W. A. Longmore, 7, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, EH. 
> 22 | Restoration of Parish Church, Falmouth ... HK. Sedding,, Architect, Plymouth. 
24 | Hoist and Covered Way, Dew sbury : ; Industrial Society, Limited dee ...-- Borough Steward’s Office, Dewsbury. 
¥ 24 Dispensary and Residence, Castledermot (Ireland) Athy Union T. P. Orford, Workhouse, Athy. i 
; 26 | Isolation Hospital, Richmond ey me Corporation and He ston and Isle »worth | W. J. Ance 1,3 3, Staple Inn, f 
Urban District Council Joint Hospital 
| Committee. 
ni 27 Renovation of Reformed Presbyterian Church, Faughan ; & a ; William Barker, 25, Orchard-street, Londonderry. 
Mar. 1 Erection of a Pavilion, Ne wport | Royal National Histeddfod of Wales ... | B. Lawrence, Austin Friars Chamber: s, Newport. 
4 1 | Restoration of Church Tower, Culmington, 4 Salop ZF 3 Spee Rev. D. E. Holland, Culmington, Bromfield. : al 
1 Public Conveniences, Taunton ret § ue oe | Corporation .., ie 3 i WRN ef ae pone, Municipal Buildings, Corporation-street, 
| | | Taunton. 
No Date. Additions to Post Office Buildings, Harrogate Yorks Banking Co. ... gai 7 . | T. BE. Marshall, Architect, Princes-street, Harrogate. 
4 Additions to Offices, Tower-lane, Ipswich ... . | W. E. Kersey .. . | J.S. Corder, Arc hitect, Wimborne House. 


JONES & WILLIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Metal Work, Architectural Carving and Joinery: 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, Domestic and Public Buildings, 
Lighting Appliances, &c. 


Estimates given to Architects’ own Designs. Work can be inspected during execution. 


SHSSCSCSCSESSSCSSSSCSCSCHHSESHSESSCHSCSHSHESESCOOHS 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :—79, Edmund Street, Birmingham; 43, Great Russell Street, London, W.C, 
Concert Street, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


DAMP WALLS CURED, MASONRY PRESERVED 
SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 


Which absolutely Waterproofs and Preserves Bricks, Stone, Plaster, Cement, 
iT EAS STOOD THE TEST OF "CLM E. q 


; 
: 


wl 
co 


FASILY APPLIED, SMALL COST, RELIABLE. FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 7 
GREAT - = 


EES SZERE Lie EYS a 
For Interior and 
Exterior Decoration. 
Beautiful Glazed 
io not Chinck: - = DURABILITY. 
Offices and Works: ROTHERHITHE NEW ROAD, S.E. “ S2ERELMEY, LONDOR’ 


Approved and Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for MANY YEARS. 
For Wood or Iron. 
Non-Poisonous.  FELTIGE-CLASS. PAINTS. Prevent Corrosion, 
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BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


OPEN FROM SATURDAY, MARCH 20th TO 27th. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP COMPETITIONS in the’ following 
Trades will be held nightly: 


BRICKLAYING, CARPENTRY, JOINERY, 
MASONRY, DECORATION, PLUMBING, 
SMITHING, PLASTERING. 


The following Societies, &c., are sending representatives as Judges: 
~ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS, 
INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS, 
- WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CARPENTERS, 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF PAINTERS, 
- WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF BLACKSMITHS, 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF TYLERS & BRICKLAYERS. 


Full Particulars as to Exhibitors’ Space must be addressed to 
The MANAGER, 
34, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘Clayworker, London.” Telephone, 2739. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. | 


WORK TO BE BXECUTED, 


THE BUILDERS 
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FOR WHOM, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN — continued. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Feb. 


. Reconstructing Pier, Brighton 


ENGINEERING— 
Water Supply Works, Allevard (France) 
Cast Iron Watermains, &c., Newton Abbey (Devon) ; 
Water Works, Kilmaurs and High Fenwick(Scotland) 


Engines, Refrigerating Machinery, &c., Belgrade 


Two Piers, Harris... ae act ak AY 

Hot Water System, Plumstead . 

Machinery for Pumping Station, Charonne 

Light Railways, Porto Rico rs ' 

Covered Reservoir, Leeds = 

Boiler House, Floors, and Machinery Foundations, &c:, 
Walthamstow. 

Pumping Machinery, Hamburg ae 0 

Retort House, Coal Stores, &e., Sheflicld ... 


Pumping Engine and Boiler, Ipswich 
Heating Apparatus, Cologne ae 


ROADS— 
Construction of Roads, Middlesborough 
Guernsey Granite, &c., Dover ... , 
Road Material and Labour, Cerne (Dorset) 
Alteration of Footpath, Kingstown (Ireland) 
Various Services and Supplies, London 
Works and Materials, Tottenham 
Making-up Roads, Tottenham... 
Yorkshire Stone, London = 
Flags, Granite, &c., Birkenhead 
Street Watering, Birkenhead # 
Rawtenstall, Kerbs, &c., Birkenhead 
Levelling and Paving Playground and 
West Ham. 
Roadmaking and Paying Works, Greenwich 
Stone, Greenwich ... : . : “4 
Street Works, Newstead Estate, Halifax 
Works and Materials, Rawtenstall 
Granite Slag and Limestone, Spilsby 
Street Works, Trinity-street, &c., Batley 
Levelling, Paving, &c., Batley ... a. 
Road Material, &c., Lewes 


SANITARY— 
Sewerage Works, Brynmawr (Wales) 
Removal of Nightsoil, &c., Birkenhea 
Sewage Settling Tanks, Knostrop : 
Drainage Works, Sealebor Park, Burley, Yorks 
Sewerage Works ae 
Carriage Timber 
Sewerage Works, Midsomer Norton... 
Sewerage, Midsomer Norton 
Sewer Pipes, Bath : 4 : 
Sanitary Improvement Works, Oporto (Portugal) 


Iron Fence, 


Rural District Council 

County Council ae ra 

Brighton West Pier Company 

Belgrade Cattle Market and 
Company. 

Inverness County Council... 


Spanish Government 
Corporation... RB 
Urban District Council 


City Authorities E sf 
United Gas Light Company 


Waterworks Committee 


Asylum Visiting Commititee 
Town Council... es = 
Rural District Council 
Commissioners We 
Westminster Vestry 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Greenwich Board of Works 
Corporation H ; 
Corporation 

Corporation 

Union 


Board of Works ; 
Board of Works oe 


Corporation ... 2 
Rural District Council 
Town Council... : 
Corporation ... Re? His 
East Sussex County Council 


District Council 
Corporation 
Leeds Corporation 


Kettering Urban District Council 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
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PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. 


By H. V. Lancuuster, A.RIB.A. 


No. 1—A TERRACE HOUSE AT £70. 


T may often appear strange that though 
by far the larger proportion of small 
houses are erected by builders acting 
on their own initiative, so little has 
been done outside the architectural 
world in the development of these 
towards really good arrangement 
and design. On consideration, how- 
ever, it may easily be accounted for 
by the fact that the speculative 
builder, depending, as he does, on 
the suffrages of the-general public, 
is not likely to depart from the 
recognised type of plan without con- 
siderable hesitation. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that of late years there 
has been a preference for houses 
varying from the regulation model, 
even if the latter represented the 
best possible arrangement, which is 
open to doubt. 

Many of the more enterprising 
builders have taken advantage of 
the modern spirit to put up build- 
ings widely varying in type, but I 
fear that in most cases the variations 
ean hardly meet with unqualified 
commendation, resulting, as they too 
often do, in ill-considered arrange- 
ments and trivial design. 

In the small house, the problems 
involved in the proper distribution 
and relative placing of the various 
rooms are fortunately simple; they 
may be divided into two classes, 
viz., those common to all house- 
planning, and those incidental to 
special cases. 

Under the first of these one may 
place such matters as the comfort- 
able arrangement of entrances, 
convenience in access from one part 
to another, reasonable privacy for 
the various rooms; and, as regards 
each, a satisfactory correlation be- 
tween door, window, and fireplace. 

Under the second come the ques- 
tions of aspect, levels, the various 
outlooks, the proportionate amount 
of space to be given to various 
purposes (differing, for instance, in 
town and country), and all those 
depending on the form of the 
buildings, whether detached, semi- 
detached, or in terraces, involving 
special consideration as to light- 
ing, &e. 

There are naturally but few cases 
in which some compromise has not 
to be made by sacrificing the lesser 
good to the greater, and particularly 
in the case of building on commercial 
lines is it imperative to subordinate 
one’s ideal arrangements to economy 
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of space and simplicity of construction, as the 
public for which the ready-made house caters 
is too apt to judge its bargain by the primitive 
standard of absolute accommodation, and to 
find out the comforts of well-considered detail 
only after the practical test of occupation. 
That such economy and simplicity are, how- 
ever, compatible with better and more 
interesting plans than many of those in 
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general use, it shall be my endeavour to 
show. 
The series of plans for small houses, heralded 


| by this short article, will not present any 
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features of exceptional originality, but will 
suggest such modifications on the conventional 
types as would give a greater degree of comfort, 
without increasing the size beyond the mini- 
mum required for the accommodation provided. 
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It would be as well to note a few of the most 
important practical points to be considered in 
designing domestic work. The sitting-rooms 
should be grouped together, and while easily 
accessible from the principal entrance, should 
be, if possible, screened to some extent from it; 
particularly if it faces the north or east. The 
dining-room naturally falls onthe side ad- 
joining the kitchen offices, and the line of 
service should avoid the route between the 


sitting-rooms and entrance, and also, if prac- 
ticable, that between sitting-rooms and stair- 
case. Where a small service pantry between 
kitchen and dining-room (with a hatch into 
the latter) is admissible, it should certainly be 
provided, as it has the additional advantage of 
forming a lobby to the kitchen, and preventing 
the smell of cooking from passing into the rest 
of the house. A degree of privacy in the bed- 
rooms is desirable, but where these are, as is 
usual, on a separate floor or floors, this requires 
less__ consideration. The most noticeable 
necessity of the upper floor is the placing of 
the bathroom, &e., over or near the kitchen 
offices, so that all supplies should have as short 
a run as possible. It seems hardly necessary 
to mention the fact that doors should not be 
placed in the same wall as the fireplace, and 
should, if possible, be kept at a distance from 
it. If the former arrangement is unavoidable, 
the best way to deal with it is by forming a 
recess to the fireplace by a short screen 
between it and the door, as in sketch. The 
clashing of doorways and fireplaces is « fruit- 
ful source of difficulty in planning, as chim- 
neys are always more satisfactory and less 
liable to smoke when on the inner walls of a 
house, and the doors naturally open from a 
more or less central part. It will be found 
that in all detached houses they seem: to have 
an innate tendency to come together ; in semi- 
detached or terrace houses the difficulty is less. 

The best position of window with regard to 
the fireplace is also shown in the small sketch, 
This enables one to sit near the fire, and 
obtain left-hand light for writing, &e. If this 
is not practicable, the window should be on 
the other side of fireplace rather than directly 
opposite. 

The relation of door and fireplace is slightly 
less important in the bedrooms, but the former 
should be hung so as to sereen the bed. Some 
of the bedrooms should always be arranged 
with the side of the bed towards the window, 
as many cannot sleep in any other position, 

With houses placed close together, as in 
suburban streets, there are not many alterna- 
tives as to the placing of the various sitting- 
rooms, one almost invariably looks towards 
the road and the other one over the garden ; 
where there is a third, it will usually be best 
placed on the more sunny side, as we get little 
enough sun in this climate, especially in the 
proximity of large towns. An exception may 
b2 made to this rule in favour of the garden 
front, where there is a liberal amount of 
ground, or the outlook is a good one. Ona 
site of an acre or so it is best that all sitting- 
rooms should face somewhat away from the 
entrance, and that all should have a fair 
amount of sun unless they are required to be 
used for any special purpose, as that-of studio 
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aspects. The suburban house will, however, be 
more attractive if one sitting-room, at least, 
overlook the road, so that the monotony of 
existence may be broken by the critical in- 
spection of Mrs. A.’s new mantle, or Mr. B.’s 
latest acquisition in the equine or canine world, 
| Other considerations crowd in on one, such 
as the adaptation of plan to sites of irregular 
shape and varying level. These special cir- 
cumstances may offer substantial advantages 
if carefully studied, but far too often a stock 
design is dropped on to the site where a little 
thought would have produced a more satis- 
factory result at a reduction in the expendi- 
ture. In most cases these differences are not 
of sufficiently uniform a character to enable 
one to make any general suggestions towards 
meeting them, but in one or two cases plans 
will be given adapted to a position where the 
surface of the ground is inclined. Hach plan 
will be accompanied by a note of the amount 


for instance. The room used for dining should 
receive the morning sun in preference to other | 


obtained by calculating the cubic contents of 
the building at one penny per foot, so that the 
cost can be almost instantly arrived at by the 
multiplication of this sum by the price per foot 
cube that the reader’s experience dictates, 
This would vary from 44d. to 8d., according to 
the class of building and the locality. 

The plan No. 1 accompanying these notes is 
one in very general use in the suburbs of London, 
with a few modifications that somewhat im- 
prove it in respect of comfort and compactness, 
such, for instance, as the form of drawineg- 
room, and the increased width gained by inter- 
locking the dining-room fireplaces. ‘At the 
best, however, the rooms of a house built on a 
sixteen-foot plot must be somewhat c ramped 
and inadequate. H. V. Lancuesver. 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING. 


By ALEXANDER Drew. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FP\HE introduction of iron and steel into 

roof-framing is of comparatively recent 
origin, and, did time permit, it might form 
an interesting study to gradually trace its 
progress from that of a few bolts and 
connection plates, employed to strenethen the 
various joints of the timber trussing, upwards 
through ‘the several stages where it came. to 
replace first the minor tension bars, then all 
tension members, till we finally reach the 
complete transformation stage where all 
timber has gone ; iron or steel bars of various 
sections and_ strengths taking its place 
throughout. Most of the large and complex 
structures we see covering large railway 
stations, and in such like situations, could not 
have been formed in timber, so that for this 
class of work iron and steel has no rivals ; 
but in the smaller and simpler forms of roof 
framing to be met with in ordinary practice, 
timber is yet used to a considerable extent, 
though I feel sure that even this will in time 
be set aside for iron or steel. And it is onl 
natural that it should be so, since these latter 
materials possess so many advantages in 
strength, lightness, economy, and freedom 
from risk of fire. 

Tron and steel are in realty but modifica- 
tions of the same material, the chemical 
difference being very slight, though the 
mechanical difference is considerable: and it 
will prevent some repetition if I merely refer 
to iron throughout this paper, it being under- 
stood by this that, unless distinctly stated 
otherwise, both iron and steel are included in 
the one name. 

But iron, when applied to roof frame- 
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work, or in fact to any other use, must be | 
treated on the lines best adapted to bring | 
out its good qualities, if we are to get the | 
fullest benefit therefrom; and as its nature 

and properties differ materially from timber | 
in many respects, the lines or rules governing | 
the application of timber require considerable | 
modification to make them fully applicable to | 
iron. If we compare these two materials with | 
one another in their capacity to resist com- 
pression and tension, we find that good timber 
acts fairly well in compression, but is prac- 
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tically useless asa tie ; not so much on accoun 
of its weakness in tension, as from the grea 
difficulty of forming an economical junction 
at its ends, its shearing strength in the direc. 
tion of the fibre being extremely small. Tro: | 
bars can be employed in many different forms. 
of cross-section as efficient struts, while as ties, 
the ends can be shaped to meet any require- 
ment of the stress at these points. | 
Sir F. J. Bramwell, in his presidential address 
to the members of the Institute of Civil) 
Engineers in 1885, very happily expressed the 
advantages iron possessed over timber, both in. 
this respect and as regards its less liability to. 
decay, and greater freedom from fire-visk; 
when he said :—*'The engineer of to-day, in a 
country like England, refrains from using 
wood. He can’t cast it into form, he can’t 
weld it; glue (even if marine) would hardly be 
looked upon as an efficient substitute for a 
weld, and the fact is, that it is practically | 
impossible to lay hold of timber,when employed | 
for tensile purposes, so as to obtain anything | 
approaching to the full tensile strength. Tf it 
be desired to utilise metals for such a purpose, | 
they may be swelled out into appropriate ‘eyes’ | 
to receive the needed connections; but this 
cannot be done with wood, for the only way of 
making an enlarged eye in wood is by taking 
a piece that is big enough to form the eye, and 
then cutting away the superfluous portions of | 
the body. Moreover, when too much exposed 
to the weather, and when too much covered 
up, wood has an evil habit of rotting, compared _ 
with the rapidity of which mode of decay, the 
oxidizing of metals is unimportant. Further, 
our daily experience of the way in which a 
housemaid prepares a fire for lighting is 
suggestive of the undesirability of the intro- 
duction of resinous sticks of timber, even 
although they may be large sticks, into our 
buildings.” : 
This inherent weakness of timber as a tension 
member was well known in the past, and the 
types of framework then utilized were chosen 
with the object of keeping the tensile straing_ 
as low as possible, to suit the material then in 
use. But with the advent of iron the necessity 
for this limitation ceased, and as a result the 
number of available types of trussing was 
considerably increased ; but this, in turn, called 
for greater care and experience to determine 
the best possible type to suit any given condi- 
tion. 
With timber, the several members of the 
truss were almost invariably rectangular in 
section, and usually ran in stock or standard 
sizes ; but in iron we have now a large variety 
of sections in round, flat, angle, Sc., channel, - 
and other shapes, each of these being available 
through a large range of sizes; and the choice _ 
of the most suitable section for the particular 
purpose still further increases the difficulty in 
designing a thoroughly practical truss. It, 
then, the use of iron as a substitute for timber 
in roof-framing introduces these special diffi- — 
culties in the way of choosing, not only the : 
type of truss, but also the particular. section — 
best suited for the several members of that 


truss, it necessarily follows that the designer | 
must be specially trained to enable him to 
produce a thoroughly practical and economical - 
result. 


But while this is, strictly speakine, true for 


all conditions, I believe that in the case of — 


small span trusses of ordinary type, say up to 
40ft. or 45ft., 


sufficient knowledge might be 
acquired by careful attention given through- 
out a suitable course of lectures, or even by 
hard book study (if the right book or books 
could be got) so that the designer need not 
fall into serious error, and which would ensure 
the result being at least practical and safe, 
if not the best and most economical. But 
unfortunately the majority of the lecture 
courses at Universities or Science Colleges, 
while eminently suitable for one who desires - 
to make a special study of the subject, always 
embraces much more than is sufficient for the 
Architect’s requirements, and demands a much 
larger amount of time and attention than he 
can profitably give to it. And I fear the 
same unfortunate and unsatisfactory con- 
dition exists if we turn to books, for I feel 
sure that anyone who may have had occasion 
to refer to so-called text-books on the subject 
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steel and iron roofing must have been 
uck with the fact that what I would call 
pful and reliable practical information is 
weely to be found anywhere. The theo- 
Seal side of the subject is comparatively 
ily dealt with— though [ think considerable 
provement might be introduced even here— 
t if the anxious inquirer expects his book 
idy will enable him to readily determine the 
ist suitable type or design of roof truss for 
y given span and loading ; the best practical 
ction and scantling for the several members 
that truss; or how these members can be 
adiest and best connected together at their 
metion ; I fear he is doomed to disappoint- 
ent. 

I believe it is the want of this reliable, 
‘acticeal information, and the consequent 
atural hesitation to tackle a subject he 
not fully acquainted with, which forces 
» many Architects to ask contractors to 
asign their roofs as well as to quote prices 
iy supplying them. Up till quite recently 
had been for a considerable number of 
ars connected with several of the leading 
onstructional engineers both in Scotland and 
mgland, and my experience has all along 
ben that a very considerable share of the 
ime and attention of the office staff is 
nken up in designing roofs to suit the 
necial requirements of different Architects. 
‘umerous contractors are quite willing to 
9 this work, free of charge, hoping thereby 
> get some advantage over their competitors ; 
ut a little consideration will, I think, show 
at such a course is not, to be commended. 
in the first place, the contractor must cut his 
santlings as fine as he can,-and keep down 
he cost of manufacture to its lowest point, if 
.is to have a chance against his opponents, 
‘ho have no doubt also been approached 
y the Architect ; then again, as his work is of a 
ery speculative nature, and is often productive 
fno return to him, it is not to be expected 
hat any more time will be spent on it than is 
‘bsolutely necessary ; the consequence is that 
he design is frequently not the best for 
he given conditions, and the scantlings may 
so be badly proportioned. ‘These results are 
ften due to the thoughtless use of some 
yreviously made design, or standard drawing, 
‘o.as to save time and expense ; this design 
1aying probably been produced to suit some 
lifferent requirement from that to which it is 
later on applied. Of course, you may say, the 
\rchitect can check all this, but does he always 
lo so? Very few, if any, contractors will 
‘apply sufficiently full scantlings and details 
o allow their designs to be thoroughly 
shecked ; and if he be one of some standing, 
who might be held responsible should trouble 
wise, there is thought to be less need of 
worrying over, or watching such details. 
- Roofs may be roughly divided into two 
classes, temporary and permanent structures, 
she former being required only for a compara- 
tively short space of time, while the latter is 
expected to remain in use for a more or less 
indefinitely long period. With the former class, 
the design and scantlings may be rightly kept 
light and cheap, if I may so express it ; but as 
by far the greater number of roofs designed 
and erected are meant to be permanent, it 
must be kept in mind that it is not only 
defective material and bad workmanship which 
limits the life of any structure, particularly 
one of iron. Thus an iron roof frame or truss 
may be correctly proportioned for certain 
conditions, and be of good workmanship, but if 
these conditions be not what it is called upon 
to resist, there is considerable risk of a break- 
down. The mistake is frequently made of 
assuming that if the total load to be carried 
be approximately the same, the type or design 
of truss is more or less a matter of taste, but 
this is far from being so—or, the correctly 
proportioned truss may have its scantlings 
eut so fine that the natural deterioration 
due to rusting will so weaken the originally 
sufficiently strong structure as to render it 
dangerous in the course of a comparatively 
few years. I am far from arguing in favour 
of excess in material, as such is equally 
indefensible; but let all the conditions or 
influences acting in the present, and likely to 
act in the future, be carefully considered, and 
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allowed for as far as our knowledge permits, 
and we have done our best. 

Let us now go briefly over the various 
points which must be considered to enable. us 
to correctly design a roof truss, and having 
noted these, we shall ~be in a position to see 
how far existing books or lectures will help 
us in acquiring sufficient knowledge and 
experience to justify our undertaking to 
design any ordinary roof truss, of a size up to 
about the limit previously noted, say AOft. 
to 45ft. span. I shall do little more than 
mention the several points at present, as each 
will be taken up in turn and carefully con- 
sidered later on in the course. 

3ecinning then with the roof covering, this 
is a matter which is generally settled for us. 
It may be tiles, or slates, with an under cover- 
ing of timber purlins and sarking, or it may 
be corrugated sheet-iron carried on iron 


purlins, but whatever it be there need be 
no great difficulty in determining the area of 
covering which each roof-truss supports, and 
the total weight of this. It may happen 
that a particular rise or slope of roof is 
determined by some architectural or other 
requirement ; or this may be left for us to 
settle. In this latter case the nature of the 
covering must be taken into account; for 
what would suit say for corrugated sheets is 
likely to be quite unsuitable for tiles or 
slates; and even a difference of locality— 
particularly if that be ‘to some foreign, and 
it may be tropical, country—may entail an 
alteration in the slope of the same covering, 
to suit particular local conditions. 

Then the lower member of the truss may be 
utilised to carry a ceiling, or such like; and 
the dead weight of this must be calculated. 
When all this has been done, we may guess 
at the weight of the truss itself; checking 
this guess, and, if necessary, correcting. our 
work afterwards; and thus we arrive at the 
total steady or dead load. 

The Live loads are those due to snow and to 
wind. _ Snow is not.a very heavy or important 
item in itself, for it is very rare indeed that it 
is not blown completely off the roof when a high 
wind arises; and unless there be some forma- 
tion or arrangement of the roof which would 
allow it to accumulate to a dangerous extent 
—as in the valley of double span buildings- 
a load of a few pounds per square foot of roof 
surface is sufficient allowance for its Lhe 
wind pressure is an item of considerable un- 
portance, but its real value is very uncertain, 
and authorities differ vastly on this point. 
For the time being let us assume that we have 
settled this item, and with the complete dead 
and live loads calculated, are ready to advance 
a stage further. I should note here, that I 
have assumed there are no other morning or 
live loads on the roof we are considering than 
those due to snow and wind, though it is 
possible the ties may be further loaded by 
swings, as In a gymnasium, or by shafting 
or hoists, as is likely to be the case in a 
workshop ; should this be so, these extra live 
loads would be simply added to the previous 
list. 

The outline, or type of truss, has now to be 
settled on, the special points to be kept in 
view here being that each member should 
as far as possible be subjected to only 
one kind of stress, that is to say to 
either tension, compression, or shearing, and 
not to a combination of ‘these stresses; and 
that each should be placedin as advantageous 
a position as is practicable to withstand the 
stress which it is called upon to sustain. The 
two special points to remember in determining 
the arrangement of the bracing for our truss, 
is first, that the scanthne or required cross- 
section of a tie is for all practical purposes 
proportionate to the stress it has to sustain, 
and is not affected by any variation in its 
length ; while the seantling of a strut or com- 
pression member increases rapidly with any 
increase in its length. Thus it should be our 
aim, where practicable, to keep the struts as 
short as possible, little or no attention being 
necessary in this respect with the ties. 

There is one other point of equal importance, 
which refers, however, to the two principal 
members of the truss, the rafter and the main 
tie; I allude to the angle formed by the 
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junction of the rafter and tie at the shoe. This 
angle very largely governs the maximum 
stress in these two members; the larger the 
angle the less the stress, and the more acute 
the angle is made, the greater does the stress 
become. I fear that some Architects are at 
times liable to overlook this point, as I can 
recall many instances where the skeleton out- 
line of some required roof-truss has been filled 
in on the drawings, and has been worked to by 
the contractor, where this angle has been 
needlessly, or perhaps I should rather say 
heedlessly curtailed, it. may be by unnecessarily 
raising the main tie in the centre, with what I 
may call a corresponding loss in the efficiency, 
and possible increase in the cost of the roof. 
With the outline or type determined on, and 
the dead and live loads worked out, the stresses 
on the several members of the truss may be 
next got at; and tilla considerable amount of 
experience has been acquired, and what I may 
almost call the practical instinct has been 
developed, it may be necessary to test two or 
three different types of truss, caleulating the 
stresses on the several members of each, and 
comparing them with one another, if it is 
desired to conscientiously arrive at the best 
and most economical truss. 

Up till now the work has been mainly theo- 
retical, but beyond this the need of practical 
guidance will be most felt. With the large 
variety of sections and sizes of iron and steel 
bars now available, considerable difficulty is 
likely to be experienced in settling on the 
most suitable. Rafters, though generally 
made tee-shaped, might occasionally be of 
angles, particularly in small spans; or again 
for large or very heavy roofs, or where con- 
siderable width on top of rafter is desired, double 
angle, or even double channel shaped bars 
have been used. Struts may be of single or 
double bars, either of flat, angle, tee, or channel 
section, or it may be of solid or hollow round 
section, or they may even be of cast iron. 
Ties may be of round or flat section, or if they 
have to resist transverse bending, as when the 
main tie is called upon to support a ceiling, 
the section may be flat, angle, tee, channel, or 
even H section, as used for rolled joists. 

The methods by which the several bars may 
be connected together at their meeting-points 
can be varied almost indefinitely, and here 
particularly the practical element comes into 
play. The best junction is that which achieves 
its object in the most direct way, and which 
entails the use of the least amount of material 
and work, particularly of skilled work; but 
this saving in material and work must not be 
vot at the expense of the efficiency of the 
joint; for as the streneth of a chain is that 
of its weakest link, so the strength of a roof 
truss is that of its weakest point, whether 
that be one of the members itself, or some 
connection of one member with another. This 
question of the reduction as far as possible m 
the amount of skilled labour involved in the 
mnaking of a roof truss, is one of vital impor- 
tance, not only as a means of bringing down 
the cost, but also in some ways of raising the 
efficiency of the truss... I allude mainly to the 
benefit to be got by reducing as far as possible 
the forging and welding necessary on the ties. 
In many cases the roof trussing is covered up 
altogether, or it may be placed in such a 
position as to be quite invisible as regards the 
details of its construction ; yet how often do 
we see, in conditions like this, elaborately 
designed eyes and jaws ‘to the ties, which 
entail a large amount of.expensive and difficult 
forging and welding. No matter how skilful 
the workman is, he himself cannot be absolutely 
sure of always producing a perfect weld ; and 
as the only proof that is often to be had of the 
weld being defective 1s got when it gives way, 
the great desirability of keeping clear as much 
as possible from such things is self-evident. 

I would define a thoroughly practical roof 
fryzs as one in which the type or outline has 
been carefully chosen with reference to the 
dead and live loads it has to support, and is 
such that the various members of the frame- 
work are each at their best position to resist 
the several strains they have to bear; the 
form or cross-section of each member should 
be such as will not only give the createst 
resistance per unit of section. to the particular 
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strain to which it is subjected—the total 
section being of course proportionate to the 
maximum total strain—but the section should 
also be such as will best lend itself to forming 
practical connections with its neighbours ; and 
in all this the details should be as simple as 
is consistent with thorough efficiency, so that 
the cost of manufacture may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Thus efficiency is got by carefully consider- 
ing the type of framework, the form of the 
section for the several members, and the 
practical jointing of these latter together; 
while sufficiency is secured by taking specially 
into account the external influences which 
tend to deteriorate or weaken the structure 
—as rusting, and the effects of repeatedly 
applied stresses, &c.—and knowing the life, or 
length of time the structure is desired to 
remain in use, making the strength of the 
whole sufficient to resist these various actions 
or effects for the desired length of time. Thus 
the value or amount of this sufficiency de- 
termines whether the structure is likely to 
be a permanent or a temporary one. 

How far then will books help us to settle 
the several points just noted? As I have 
already said, the theoretical side of the 
subject is comparatively fully dealt with. 
I would say, that from the Architect or 
practical engineer’s point of view, it is too 
fully dealt with, for what business or prac- 
tical man could find time to plod laboriously 
through page after page of elaborate and 
complex formule and methods of determining 
the exact stresses on the various members of 
his truss, perhaps to 3 or 4 decimal places 
of figures ; and who is it who could find time 
or patience to use such elaboration in practice. 

The iron or steel employed to make a roof 
truss is by no means of an absolutely uniform 
nature, and in specifying its desired strength, 
a maximum and minimum value of say 24 and 
20 tons per square inch for the breaking tensile 
strength of wrought iron, or 32 and 28 tons for 
steel, is quite common, thus giving a per- 
missable variation of say 15 to 20 per cent. 
in the strength. .Then the factor of safety 
should not be less than 8, and is usually 
4 or.5. With such a wide variation in the 
quality of the material, and such a substantial 
factor of safety, where is the value to the busy 
practical designer of the elaboration so often 
seen in text books? As a species of mental 
gymnastics to the individual who has the time 
and.inclination to indulge in such, it no doubt 
has its attractions, but what is wanted in the 
business world is a few simple and easily 
applied formule or methods which will quickly 
give the desired answers with moderate exact- 
ness. I have no wish to belittle the value 
of a thoroughly theoretical knowledge, but 
such is quite unnecessary to the practical 
designer who has to deal with materials the 
qualities of which are far from perfect and 
uniform, and who consequently has no in- 
ducement to seek after great exactness in 
his calculations, particularly if this exactness 
is only to be got by increased labour and loss 
of time to himself; he has much more need to 
devote his spare time to the development of 
his practical knowledge and common sense, if 
he desires to produce good work. 

To emphasize the necessity of practice going 
along with theory, I shall very briefly quote 
from the utterances of two well-known 
engineers, 

In his presidential address to the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers about three years ago, 
Mr, Alexander Seimens said: “In most cases 
the conclusions of pure science have to be 
modified by practical considerations before a 
useful application of science can be produced.” 
To apply this statement to what I have just 
been saying, I might venture to freely trans- 
late it thus: Complex and unnecessarily exact 
theoretical formule must be simplified and made 
easy of application, if they are to be of real use 
to the practical engineer. 'The second quotation 
I wish to make is from the address given by 
Professor A. B. W. Kennedy to the Mechanical 
Science Section (G) of the British Association 
at their meeting in Oxford in 1894, He said: 
“'The determination of the stresses is in nearly 
every case by far the easiest part of the design- 
ing; a large amount of practical experience 


and common sense is necessary to translate 
the formule of text-books or class-rooms into 
satisfactory structures.” 

It is just at this point, where practical ex- 
perience and common sense is most wanted, 
that text-books break down. I may take the 
opportunity further on in the course, when we 
are considering the several points previously 
referred to, of pointing out how imperfect, and 
often misleading, some of the so-called prac- 
tical details given in different text-books are, 
as I can then compare them with what I con- 
sider good examples, and thus enable you the 
better to understand the objectionable points. 
It is not by studying good examples only that 
we are likely to derive benefit, for even bad 
examples, when we can clearly recognise them as 
such, are often very instructive in what I 
would call a negative, or how-not-to-do-it 
manner; the difficulty and danger to the 
learner however, in a case like this, lies mainly 
in his possible inability to recognise and profit 
by the good and bad examples he is likely to 
meet with in his study. 

I will not waste time here in further 
emphasising the great difficulty likely to be 
experienced in any attempt to get at good 
practical information, but would recommend 
all who may possess text-books likely to treat 
of the designing of iron and steel roofing to 
refer to these, and note how many pages are 
given over to the practical considerations of 
this subject ; in the majority of cases, I think, 
they will find that such information is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Even what little is 
given, particularly if it be in the form of 
tables of stresses or scantlings, is often of but 
limited use. Thus take the four tables of scant- 
lings for iron roofs given on page 68 and 69 of 
Hurst’s Pocket-book, 13th edition, and we find 
that all are for one definite slope of covering 
(=4th rise), but for varying distances apart 
of trusses (6, 8, and 10 feet); and, as the 
general note preceding the tables says,they give 
the usually adopted proportions “when the 
roofs are covered with slates.” Is it necessary 
to point out to any one present the vagueness 
of this last statement? You are all aware 
that the weight of a slate covering depends 
both on the quality and lappage of the slates, 
and that a variation of from 30 to 40 per cent. 
may be got by altering these particulars; and, 
looking at this one point alone, it follows that 
if the given scantlings are right for one par- 
ticular quality and style of slating, they must 
be considerably out for many other equally 
permissible styles. Again, the rise throughout 
being fixed at ith of the span, implies that the 
information is not reliable for any variation in 
this particular. 

Of course, I am aware there are one or two 
books published which confine themselves 
largely to practical details and information, 
but little or no effort is made to classify these 
details, or give reasons for their use; and as 
the learner is likely to find one detail appar- 
ently contradicting another, where he very 
naturally expects there should be an agree- 
ment, the actual help he is likely to derive 
from such books is, I fear, small. Afterwards, 
when the student has acquired a fair grasp of 
the subject, and can more or less readily pick 
out the good from the bad, and maybe even 
work out by himself the reasons for the em- 
ployment of a certain detail, then it is that 
such books may be profitably made use of for 
reference, or as a means of extending his 
practical grasp of this subject. 

I may here also refer to the number of books 
brought out, which elaborately describe and 
illustrate certain existing structures; or to 
the illustrated engineering and architectural 
magazines, which from time to time publish 
such information. Unless the student be. well 
advanced, I fear but little real instruction is 
to be got by an exhaustive study of such 
designs; for to fully appreciate the details 
given, all the data and calculations employed 
in the working out of these would require to 
be gone through, and such particulars are very 
rarely given. Again, very great care would 
require to be taken if an attempt were made to 
utilise such designs for some new structures ; 
for a comparatively small change of dimensions 
or condition from that illustrated may so alter 
the stresses coming on the members of the 


structure as will make the given details and 
scantlings quite inapplicable. The only! safé 
course, assuming that the original design 

was thoroughly competent, would be to exactl 

copy his work ; and even if the circumstance | 
permitted, few would, I think, care to blindly 
do this. In comparing the details and scant 
lings of actual structures with one another 
even when these structures seem to be identical, 
rather disquieting irregularities are apt to 
be discovered. If the designs have been) 
prepared by independent individuals, th 
differences are likely as much as anything to) 
be due to the ideas each have of the safe stress 
which should be allowed to come on thé 
material, and to the allowance which should) 
be made for wind pressure. But it must als@ 
be remembered that an apparently insignifiz 
cant alteration in design or condition may 
cause the same individual to considerably 
vary the scantlings, and this in a perfectl 

legitimate and justifiable manner. Unless 

therefore, we can, as it were, go throug | 
exactly the same calculations and ear 


ations as the original designer did, we are not) 
in a position to accurately judge as the value 
of the design, or to fully profit by the good! 
points it may contain, { 

To show how considerable may be the ap-| 
parent discrepancy in scantlings between two 
designs, I will mention only one case, and that) 
is taken from a publication which gives some) 
particulars of a large number of iron structures) 
built for various clients by the same firm of) 
engineers. In comparing a 30ft. and a 46ft. 
span roof together, the type of trussing in each) 
case being identical, and the other conditions! 
fairly similar, we find that, while the scant- 
lings of the rafters are proportioned much as| 
we should expect, the main ties are in both! 
cases of the same diameter! This may, or! 
may not, admit of explanation, but it certainly) 
appears sufficiently doubtful to warrant its) 
being looked upon with considerable suspicion. 

It will be noticed that up till now I have 
confined my remarks to iron roof principals or 
trusses only, those being by far the most im- 
portant parts of the complete roofing. ‘ 

If the covering be of any material other 
than iron or steel, the limitations imposed by, 
the title of this article precludes me from con- 
sidering that point further than is necessary 
to get at the weight of such covering, and any 
special requirements it may impose as to the 
slope of the rafters. Should the desired 
covering take the form of corrugated iron of 
steel sheets, I should be quite entitled to con- 
sider it fully. 

With reference to the succeeding articles, 
the following is a general synopsis which will 
serve to show what points I propose con- 
sidering :—Dead and Live Loads coming on 
Roofing, and how to allow for these; prac- 
tical methods of determining stresses on Roof 
Members, Graphic Method, and Method of 
Moments, briefly touched on, with hints on 
their application ; types of Roofs, good and 
bad ; points to avoid, if possible, when out- 
lining roof framework; simple members of 
framework—Struts, Ties, Beams, Beam-struts, 
Beam-ties, Bolts, and Rivets—their strengths, 
and practical values; practical forms of 
Rafters, Struts, and Ties; also Shoes, June- 
tion, and Connection Plates, &e. ; corrugated 
Sheets as used for Roof Covering; how they 
are laid and fixed; and the probable life of 
Sheets under different circumstances. 

I think I need hardly point out how impos- 
sible it would be for me, in the course of five 
articles, to touch on all the points which 
should be gone over. I shall endeavour, how: 
ever, to take up at least the vital points some- 
what in detail, and touch on as many of the 
others as space will allow. F 

Preference will be given throughout to the 
simpler formule and methods of calculation, 
even though the results thus arrived at be 
only approximate; and, wherever necessary, 
diagrams and tables will be given, so as to 
simplify my explanations, or help in the cal- 
culations. 


ALEXANDER Drew. 


Ir has been resolved to make considerable 
additions to the Portsmouth Hospital. 


Fesreary 17, 1897. 
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ARCHITECTURALLY 
the principal interest 


Mr. Spier’s Works 
at the Royal Water 


Colour Society Art of this small Ex- 
hibition, which was 


yc open last week from 
Wednesday to Saturday, is the collection of 
drawings of Paris after the Commune, made 
by Mr. Phené Spiers, the well-known Master 
of the Royal Academy Architectural Schools. 
They number sixteen all told, and give a very 
graphic and realistic idea of the ruin wrought 
at that unhappy time. As they were all drawn 


DESIGN FOR CHURCH DECORATION AT HAMPSTEAD. 


on the spot, and, we believe, since untouched 
m any way, they form most valuable historical 
records, and convey in a manner no words 
could, the grim reality and the desolation of it 
all. They are by far the most interesting 
drawings in the Exhibition, and one returned 
to them again and again, fascinated in much 
the same manner as one would be by the 
buildings themselves at the time of their 
destruction. Each one of the drawings is 
worth careful attention, they all contain points 
of considerable interest, not only to the Artist, 
as regards the light and shade, composition, 
and so forth, admirable as it all is, but more 
especially to the Architect, whé will notice 
that the points of construction and Archi- 
tectural detail are excellently indicated, 
although in a properly subdued manner, so 
that the records of the construetion rarely 
interfere with the artistic nature of the 


\ 
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picture. as a whole. This is an artistic 
result seldom met with, and could only exist in 
the work of an artist like Mr. Spiers. As we 
have said, all these drawings are worth seeing ; 
but those that especially appealed to us for 
the reasons we have just given were No. 109, 
“Salle des Pas Perdus, Palais de Justice 
from the South-West,’ where the air of 
desolation is excellently given; the whole of 
the foreground is just a mass of ruined stone, 
broken ironwork, and bent girders. The 
huge twisted and charred girder, fallen from 
the floor above, and shown on the right-hand 
sids of the drawing, is quite dramatic in effect. 
The colour-scheme, especially in the portions 
shown in reflected light, is very pleasant and 
luminous as a whole. No. 116, ‘“ Tuileries, 
West or Garden Front,” is finely drawn in 
perspective and a most attractive picture. 
Delicate and sensitive in colour and in its 
pictorial and Architectural qualities. The 
effects of the fire here again is most cleverly 
indicated. Drawing No. 110, ‘Salle des 
Pas Perdus, Palais de Justice from North- 
Kast,’ is particularly good in its well- 
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balanced scheme of light and shade and 
colour, probably one of the bast drawings in 
the set. No. 118 seems to suggest at once 
the awful destruction, and the brilliance and 
gaiety that have gone, although a certain 
other kind of brilliance is there still. Per- 
haps the most interesting drawing from a 
practical point of view is No. 119, “ Hotel 
de Ville Paris Salle des Fetes,” where the 
construction of the iron roof is most carefully 
recorded, together with the action of the fire 
upon it. Shown here and there by the ties 
and struts doubled up, bent in halves, or 
hanging down. These details are always 
shown in such a manner that if the ties and 
struts were straightened out they would fit 
again their proper places, even, so ii looks, 
and we examined them pretty carefully, to 


the position of a bolt hole. It is this quality 
1 


| in Mr. Spiers’ work, which always makes his 


drawings s9 valuable to a practical Architect. 
You can be as sure of his construction being 
right as of Mr. Wyllie’s detail in the rigging: 
of a vessel. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Spiers, we have arranged for the repro- 
duction of these drawings to appear in the 


“ Architectural Review.” 


THERE has just been 
played out at. Beccles, 
in Norfolk, a pleasant 
little farce by the Town Council in the 
appointment of their Local Surveyor, which 
is worth more than a passing note. The 
ways of Town Councils are proverbially pass- 
ing strange, and their methods at times are 
peculiar. It is quite clear, from a reading of 
the bare facts of the case, that there were 
certain members of the Council, evidently a 
majority too, who had a strong: desire to see 
a son of a very particular friend of theirs 
appointed to the vacancy. But, being the 
‘ouardians of the public purse,” and with 


An Election Farce 
at Beccles. 


JACKSON, R.A. 


their eyes to the coming elections, they 
were anxious, of course, to pose as quite 
disinterested persons, men who would he 
the very last in the world to consent to 
any arrangement by which that aforesaid 
publie purse should not be appealed in any 
way but that dictated by the most rigid 
economic principles, or by which the town 
should reap the greatest possible benefit. 
Now it is a very obvious thing that the Sur- 
veyorship in a county town like Beceles, with 
its proposed improvements, should be filled 
by a tried and experienced man, a man who 
not only has an irreproachable past record as 
a Surveyor, but one who should also be up-to- 
date in all the latest improvements in sanitary 
science, and, moreover, should. bring to bear 
a mature and tried judgment upon them. In 
a word, he should be a man from whom there 
would be no danger of the town being muleted 
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in unwise and rash experiments just because 
they happen to be “new.” This is just the 
sort of thing one would expect would happen 
from youth and inexperience. The Town 
Council, however, know well how to guard 
against such a danger as this—externally at 
least—what the “inside” of the matter is 
is quite another thing, as will be seen soon. 
They advertised in all the leading building 
papers and in nearly all the important local 
ones for a competent man to fill the post at a 
salary of £100 a year, with the privilege of a 
private practice. This, for a small town, 
would be not at all a bad position, for he 
would doubtless have an Architectural con- 
nection as well. So far so good. In reply, 
they get no less than sixty-eight applications, 
many of them from tried and trusted ser- 
vants, some of them Assistant-Surveyors, 
some Assistant-Engineers of important local 
towns, men of considerable and varied expe- 
rience. One would naturally suppose that 
having these applications the Council would 
at least consider each one of them on their 
merits and elect the best qualified man. But 
they do nothing of the kind, To the amaze- 
ment and bewilderment of their townsmen, 
they proceed forthwith to put up the names 
of three local candidates, and, without con- 
sidering for a moment their merits, each man 
votes for his friend, with the result that the 
young and inexperienced son of a fellow 
Councillor is elected. They do this secretly 
and by ballot, but some too candid friend has 
been unkind enough to publish the “ division 
list” in a loeal paper, which reveals the 
curious fact that the father, in a moment, 
of course, of absolute forgetfulness, in an 
absent-minded manner voted for his own 
son and afterwards coolly told the Council 
that he was quite sure they could not 
have done better, and hoped that what he 
did not know he hoped he would soon learn. 
We donot envy the ratepayers of this par- 
ticular town at such a silly waste of their 
money, and under such a thin pretence of 
righteousness. We advise them to keep 
earefully this voting list, and remember all 
the names at the next elections. . Seeing that 
the appointment has been duly made, we 
suppose it cannot now be altered. One thing 
the ratepayers can do, however: they can 
prevent these gentlemen playing such a trick 
upon them again, and they can do that by 
keeping them out of the Council. ‘ 


King Leopoldis going to Villefranche in March 


to lay the foundation-stone of his new villa. 
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GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


SECTION of last year’s work of the 
students of the Glasgow School of Art is 

now on exhibition in the Corporation Galleries. 
It is plainly evident that a high standard of 
tuition in Art has been attained, even under 
the disadvantages of the unsuitable premises in 
which the school has been so long located. 
It seems, however, that the possession of a 
new building is within measurable distance 
of being at last realised. Besides the show 


of students’ works of the year, there is to be 
seen in the galleries an exhibition of com- 
petitive designs for a new school. 

It may be remembered that when the Art 
Gallery and Museum scheme for a building 
in Kelvingrove was proposed, a School of Art 
was also projected as part of the undertaking, 
and Architects were asked to include the 
necessary accommodation in their drawings. 
The accepted designs contained provision for 
a School of Art. The Parks and. Galleries 
Trustees, however, found that administrative 
difficulties might arise between the Corpora- 
tion and governors of the School of Art as 
joint but independent occupiers of the same 
building, and matters thus remained from 
1892 to the present time. They have now, 
however, assumed a new complexion. The 
Bellahouston trustees have, conditionally, 
granted a bequest of £10,000, and the Town 
Council has allowed a grant of £5000, 
provided the necessary funds could be raised 
to build a suitable school. Other money 
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also being forthcoming. Twelve Architects 
were invited to compete on conditions 
carefully drawn up, and Sir James King, 
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SKETCH MAP. 


Bart., and Sir Renny Watson were appointed 
assessors, with powers to call in such profes- 
sional aid as they might think necessary. ‘The 
result was that the design of Messrs. John 
Honeyman and Kepple was chosen with the 
complete approval of the expert authorities at 
South Kensington. Consultation has been had 
by the Building Committee with the Architects, 
and building operations are to be at once com- 
menced. The site purchased by the Bellahous- 
ton Trustees is that piece of land lying imme- 
diately to the north of the Panorama buildings 


SKETCH PLAN. 


in’ Sauchiehall Street, between Dalhousie 
Street on the east and Scott Street on the 
west, and having a frontage to Renfrew 
Street. The building itself will face due 
north, with a length of 250ft. and a depth of 
77ft. Owing to the conformation of the 
ground, the building at its south-west angle 
will have to be carried by a retaining wall 
The plans sélected show a three-storied build- 
ing—a basement and two floors—the ground 
to the north being excavated to form an area 
for lighting the lowest floor. The entrance is 
in Renfrew Street, the main door being 
situated in the centre of the fagade. |A service 
door has also been made in Dalhousie Street 
for access to a janitor’s house and for the 
reception of material. The staircase of the 
building is situated in the rear centre, 
and access to all floors is gained from 
and by it. The upper floor contains the life 
rooms. (male and female), antique rooms 
(elementary and advanced), a school museum, 
and a board-room. The middle floor is occu- 
pied by ornament, still-life, and design rooms, 
and the school library and lecture theatre. 
The basement holds the accommodation for 
modelling (large antique and ornament), 
architectural rooms, and the technical rooms. 
In these will be placed a forge, a kiln, and a 
muffle. The basement also contains a house 
for a resident janitor, the heating apparatus, 
and various store rooms. The administration 
is situated in the centre of the building and 
on the first floor. The elevation presents the 
appearance of a plain business-looking edifice. 
The upper floor is lighted by large square- 
headed windows, and every care has been 
taken to secure a sufficiency of light for every 
room in the school. All rooms in which 
instruction is to be given are lighted from the 
north, the only light taken from the south 
being that available for the corridors, which 
on each floor run from one end of the building 
to the other, at the southern side of the 
edifice. The light from the south is obtained 
by the use of wells, there being no reservation 
in favour of windows in the southern wall. 
The whole of the plans will be on view in the 
Corporation Galleries till February 16th. The 
governors are at present contemplating build- 
ing such portion of the plans as can be erected 
at a cost. of £14,000, but they are hopeful that 
the whole of the sum necessary fer the full 
consummation of the work will be raised in 
time to make the building operations a Com- 
plete piece of work. 


Swinpon Technical School, which has been 
erected at a cost of £12,000, was formally 
opened a few days ago. 
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Soitie Scbttish Houses” 


By W. J. Brain. 


LTHOUGH it has been said Scottish 
people were devoid of wit, I have 
never heard the opinion ventured that 
they are devoid of the instinct of 
beauty. That the Celt was possessed 

of the Art feeling, and that in no small degree, 
is sufficiently evident from the beauty of his 
music, the picturesqueness of his costume, and 
the strange subtility of his work in silver and 
brass ornaments, and it is only to the vicissi- 
tudes of a hard life that he owes the obscurity 
under which he labours with regard to the 
larger and more lasting Art of Architecture. 
On the other hand the Lowland Scot has pro- 
duced works which, although comparatively 
small and plain in character,, contain those 
elements of design which in the buildings of 
England and the Continent are often found 
wanting, and for which richness of detail and 
lavishness of Sculpture are often mistaken. 
But who would expect to find in the North- 
Eastern Counties of Scotland, a district devoid 
of all natural beauty, with its barren square- 
topped hills, stunted vegetation, and dearth of 
eithér The picturesque outline of the High- 
jands 6r the smooth expansive valleys of the 
Lowlands, nurtured by a people like the land- 
scape—low-browed, square-faced, and who to 
the outsider would appear hard and unsym- 
pathetic—an Architecture the richest, most 
picturesque in the whole kingdom, native in 
its growth, original in its form, and manly in 
its conception, and yet in the valleys of the 
Dee and. Don there remain houses of the 16th 
century equal to any on the Loire, and of a 
type not to be found in any other district of 


* A paper read before the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, 
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Scotland. It is to these houses I purpose 
devoting my attention, the more so as they 
are comparatively unfamiliar to the Western 
student. 

The Houses of Drum and Crathes are 
situated within a few miles of each other, on 
the rising ground on the north bank of the 
Dee, and about two miles from that river. 
They are easily reached from Aberdeen by the 
Ballater Railway, Drum Station being within 
one mile, and Crathes Station within two 
miles of the house; and as this two miles is 
through the most beautifully-wooded policies 
of the castle, there is no hardship in the walk. 
The valley of the Dee opens up, a few miles 


- above Aberdeen, into a fertile strath extend- 


ing for fifteen miles to the bend of the railway 
at Banchory. ere, a piece of risine ground 
closes in the head of the strath, and the bed 
of the river narrows in to the left, the railway 
making a detour to the right, to join the river 
again, ten miles further on, at Aboyne. The 
scenery here is of the most commonplace 
type, and has nothing of that picturesque 
grandeur which the river presents looking 
from Aboyne in thé direction of Ballater, and 
the dark blue background of Lochnagar. 
The right bank of the river rises rather 
abruptly into those squat low-browed hills 
of Kincardineshire, covered with Scotch fir, 
which are so characteristic of the district. 
The bed of the valley, though fairly wooded, 
and prettily dotted with mansions along its 
course, is sadly marred by the broken, abrupt 
undulation of its contour, as if nature had 
placed these little eminences as a direct 
burlesque on the surrounding ugliness of the 
hills. The left bank rises rather slowly and 
smoothly, ascending gradually, until it finishes 
in the high hill of Fare, at the foot of which 
stand the houses of Drum and Crathes. The 


Castle of Drum consists of an old tower or 
keep of the 14th century, to which was added 
in 1619 the present house, consisting of a 
central hall with 


two square wines, and 
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grouping with the old tower to form a court- 
yard with boundary wall and entrance portico. 
: x : 
There is nothing unusual about the old tower. 
It is the usual grim old keep of its period, 
with narrow slit windows, and finished with a 
square parapet and flat roof. The old hall, on 
the ground floor, is now turned into the library, 
and the walls are of such an extraordinary 


° CRATHES< 


SKETCH PLAN, 


thickness that the ingoing of the solitary 
window to the north appears like a small rooni, 
The 17th century house has not the abiding 
strength of the old tower; the walls are com- 
paratively thin, the rooms large and airy, the 
window openings big, and the modern doorway 
to the garden, with its fine flight of steps, 
large and inviting. It was built in more 
light-hearted times, and laughs and gambols 
round the old tower, like a child playing 
around the knees of an old warrior, A curious 
feature of this house is the connection of the 
side wings. These are merely pinned on to 
the corner of the main block, and are seemingly 
held together by an octagonal piece of walling 
containing a corkscrew stair, and finished with 
around turret and cone roof. This forms a 
most pleasing piece of grouping—altogether 
this house shows a decided departure from the 
traditional Scottish type anda leaning towards 
the Reffaissance, and, were it not for the 
beauty of its dormers, which are the finest I 
have seen, and the choice elaboration of the 
corbelling under the angle-pieces, it might 
easily be an English Baronial mansion. These 
dormers, five in number, of similar outline but 
varied design, show how the Scottish detail 
may be appled to modern uses, and therein 
the value of Drum consists. Anyone visiting 
Drum should not fail to see the Chapel. This 
is a little cell among the trees, a few yards 
from the house. Whether it was originally a 
Chapel in connection with the old tower I 
do not know, but it is used as such now. The 
charm of this little place, scarce half the size 
of this room, is beyond description; and as 
one enters by the tiny end door, scarce 6ft, 
high and Scotch pointed, nearly semi-circular, 
and feels the diffused light breaking its way 
through the small windows on one side, with 
the priest’s door to the right, and the minia-« 
ture altar raised two steps in front, with its 
altar-cloths, coloured dado, and tiny kneeling 
stools, one’s cap instinctively comes off, and 
one feels as he has not for a long time. As you 
leave Drum you will feel sad, and at the end 
of the long avenue you will turn to have a last 
look at the house, with its fine old tower 
standing out square against the sky, and its 
pointed roofs blending harmoniously with the 
tree-tops, and you will say to yourself the new 
house may be prettier than the old tower, but 
the old tower is nobler than the new house, 
It is the combination of these principles of 
nobility and beauty which we will see de- 
veloped in houses of Crathes, Craigievar, Mid- 
mar, and Castle Frazer. 

The Castle of Crathes was built between the 
years 1553 and 1596 by Alexander Burnet, of 
Leyis, whose family had possessed the lands 
from the time of Bruce, and is now occupied 
by Sir Thos. Burnet of that family, with the 
additional comfort of a modern wing. The 
Burnets of that date, according to Billings, 
were men of refined taste and some literary 
ability, connected closely to the College. of 
Aberdeen, and this is borne out by the charac- 
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ceiling of the long gallery is also finely 
painted, but during my visit was being 
washed down previous to a similar restoration 
proposed by Sir Thomas Burnet. These 
| paintings give one a very good impression 
of one of the forms of decoration of the 
period, and tend to disabuse one’s mind of 
the ideas of savagery with which we generally 
associate the old nobility of Scotland. Ex- 
ternally, the building consists of four plain 
| storeys, with fairly large openings and 
rounded corners with richly. corbelled angle 
turrets in the attic storey, and dormer 
| windows which, although not so refined in 
detail as those at Drum, are so designed that 
the building presents a most picturesque sky- 
; line while retaining that unity of mass which 
YZ \ooranaty Ua a AAs is so characteristic of Crathes. 
7_ GR hy doa. i To the poor Architectural student who is 
td i notin the habit of spending his superfluous 
money recklessly, the best way of getting to 
Craigievar is by taking the train from Crathes 
| to Lumphanan, staying overnight in the hotel 
there, and walking in the morning to Craigie- 
var, a distance of some five or six miles. 
| Lumphanan is a pretty little village, situated 
on a small ravine, which breaks into the 
country on the far side of the hill of Fair. : 
Leaving Lumphanan and the valley of the 
Dee, and proceeding towards the Don at 
LSA RA 3 Alford, the country, as you ascend, assumes a 
ry, GY i) Ah, : | barren, wild, and monotonous aspect, and the 
Ogi (A | ips Dy) YU road winds in and out among these lonely 
hills and glens, until, suddenly turning the 
’ corner of a mound, a stream crosses your path, 
and you get the first glimpse of Craigievar 
Castle, surrounded by fine artificial wooding, 
and presenting, with its yellow, rough-cast 
surface and broken outline, an imposing pic- 
ture amid the surrounding gloom. 
Craigievar Castle is the seat of the Forbes 
Se Es family. It was purchased in a half-finished 
ere car ade ¢ CU MI, ; , condition by William Forbes, a rich merchant, 
in 1611, and completed by him in 1626. The 
SKETCH OF CRATHES FROM THE S.W. brother of William Forbes was Patrick Forbes, 
Bishop of Aberdeen at that time, a man of 
letters, and an ardent champion of Presby- 
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ter of their mansion, which, while retaining | 
the strength and solidity necessary to protect 
it from the fierce marauding Lairds of the | 
upper reaches of the Dee, is designed with 
such taste as to show that they either practised 
the Art of Architecture themselves, or had a 
fine discrimination in the choice of their 
builders. The house is built on the hillside, 
the ground being cut back to give it a level | 
rest, and is of the usual form with staircase | 
in the re-entering angle, the open angle facing | 
down the valley, an arrangement which gives 
it a good grip of the ground and affords a 
fine view from the end window of the Great 
Hall. The plan in this case is rather difficult 
to follow, the staircase tower being extended 
to finish flush with the front gable, which is 
ef an uncommon breadth, and is in reality a | 
double gable filled in between in the most 
original fashion with a battlemented parapet. | 
The plan consists of the usual kitchen and 
offices on the ground floor, the Great Hall 
occupying the main block on the first floor, | 
with its barrel-vaulted -roof, carved stone 
pendants and rich plaster panelling, and the | 
tail of the |. occupied as the customary 
drawing-room ; above, the floors are used as |} 
bedrooms, and in the attic there is a fine long 
gallery with camceiled roof richly panelled 
and carved in oak, and extending the full 
length: of the house. The most ,interesting 
feature in Crathes is the painting on the ceil- 
ings of the bedrooms. 'These are constructed of 
squarish timbers, say about 7in. by 5in., with the 
flooring above exposed. The timbers are 
finely axed, and are covered with the most 
delicate geometric ornament in light tones, 
tending to emphasize the long lines of the 
timbers, while the flooring is covered with 
full-size figures running through the joists, 
and representing historical and Biblical sub- 
jects, painted in strong dark colours, and 
brought into fine tone by the dark colour of 
the wood background, the emphatic line of the 
timbers counterbalancing that tendency to 
fall which is so much felt in painted plaster 
ceilings of the Classic Revival period. These E : 
paintings have been restored by the present es Seka ar pes 

occupier, who cannot be too much praised for 

the interest he takes in his house. The oak- CRAIGIEVAR FROM THE N.E. 
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‘erianism. It is now occupied by Lord 
semple, who is very careful to kave the house 
‘emain in its original state, and it is thus one 
»t the best preserved examples of its period. 

Although now situated far from the general 
inghway, the old road to the north was 
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‘through this district, past. the Edwardian 
Fortress of Kildrumie, and must have been 
.vithin measurable distance of Craigievar. 
' The plan, like Crathes, is L-shaped, clearly 
-nough defined at the base, but corbelled out 
*n such an extraordinary manner as to be almost 
jost in the upper storeys.. The arrangement 
's also similar to Crathes, that is, the kitchen 
jffices in the basement, great hall, and with- 
‘rawing room on the first floor, and bedrooms 
.bove; but in this case the re-entering tower 
s smaller, being occupied as an entrance 
‘estibule on the ground floor with private 
00m above, the staircase being situated in 
he main block between the hall and with- 
lrawing room. The plan, too, is turned com- 
‘letely round, so that the open angle faces 
|| awards, and the end windows of the great hall 
- 90k into the hillside, a defect in planning which 
--eutralizes the view from the hall, and does 
way with that grip of the ground which 
mas so beneficial to Crathes, and which I 
vill’ again refer to; originally the house was 
‘urrounded by a wall and courtyard, part of 
thich with an angle-tower and pointed arched 
oorway still remains. The most interesting 
eature in Craigievar is the Great Hall, which 
till retains its original arrangements undis- 
‘urbed. It consists of a plain oak dado, with 
tone frieze and cornice supporting a barrel 
ault. richly panelled in plaster, with carved 
tone pendants, and having a central groined 
ay over the fireplace. The dado returns 
eross the hall a few feet from the end walls, 
orming a vestibule and service-room at the 
ntrance with a musicians’ gallery above. A 
ne view of this hall is shown in Billings. 
Vhat strikes you about this hall is its unity 
* design, every line tending to emphasize this 
lea, The ceiling is one mass of rich ornament, 
hich, apart altogether from the beauty of its 
etail, is in such perfect scale that it never 
ses its singleness of motive. The frieze 
ne rises round the chimney-vault and end 
alls, forming a binding line to the whole, and 
ie dado is sufficiently carved in its upper 
wrts so that the ceiling gets a connection to 
id grows out of the wall, and again plain in 
slower part, so that it in its turn grows out 
’ the floor. 
| The fireplace breaks up into the vault in an 
wxrupt fashion, and you will observe the artist 
is been careful to alter the scale of his work 
xe, so that, without attracting the eye 
sarsely, it forms what we call a feature, and 
mbines the opposing scales of the plain dado 
‘d frieze and the rich ceiling. The bedrooms 
2 panelled with wood on the walls, and 
ainly plaster-panelled on the ceilings. 
together these rooms show that first of all, 
id beyond everything else, they are designed 
id then ornamented, the Designer, whoever 
» was, shows himself an Artist. 
Exteriorly Craigievar consists of a plain 
uare basement of four storeys with rounded 
rners, the opening of which are comparatively 
iall, with a corbelled out-attic in this case 
sing to the height of two storeys. Although 
v better than the most Architecture one sees, 
is slightly disappointing, principally because 
3 features are too much emphasized and too 
sily recognised. The turrets stand out too 
ominently on the skyline, and rise too 
ruptly from the angles. The dormers are 


too small and crushed-like, and are killed by 
the coarseness of the tower parapets, while the 
largeness of their own detail does not tend to 
minimize this defect. 

_ Looking into the open angle the building 
seems divided into three separate parts, which 
the continuous line of corbelling only help to 
emphasize, and the turrets are co large that 
the gable is lost. - 

The builder seems to feel this last some- 
what, for on the other side the turrets are 
run up in the most curious way, and are 
finished in one case with a half gable and 
turret, and in the other with one gable 
over two turrets. : 

The best view is from the N.E. The De- 
signer here seems more of the dilletant than 
the Artist, the man who sees keenly but does 
not understand, and this is borne out by the 
ugly Renaissance tower ballustrade, which is 
not native to the building, and might easily 
have been coarsely copied from a book. 

Notwithstanding all its defects, however, 
Craigievar is a fine, manly structure, and the 
student will realise on leaving it that although 
it is neither so grand or so beautiful as 
Crathes, yet it possesses elements which he 
has utterly failed to observe in the small- 
minded work of the present day. The dis- 
tance from Craigievar to Alford is about 
four miles, and as you come within a 
mile of the town the view from the top 
of the hill is one of the loveliest to be seen. 
To the left the valley of the Don creeps out 
from among the hills at the bridge of Alford, 
and suddenly sweeping round into an expan- 
sive plain, nearly circular in form, and about 
three miles long and three miles broad, 
gradually gathers itself together again and 
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is lost among the hills to the right, where the 
fine peak of Benachie stands out clear against 
the sky. This bright little oasis, through 
which the Don slowly finds its course, “is 
covered with the most beautiful woods, with 
mansions dotted here and there, and in the 
centre stands the little town of Alford, famous 
in the district for its markets and its annual 
cattle show. 
(To be continued.) 


W. AUMONIER. 


ES our article on Mr. W. Aumonier in last 

week’s issue it was stated that Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, and the-New Baths 
and Winter Gardens, Harrogate, were by 
Mr. J. M. Brydon. We learn that Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield was the Architect of the 
former, and Messrs. Baggallay and Bristowe 
were the Architects for the latter. 


Mr. Passmore Epwarps has offered to con- 
tribute £2000 towards the erection of a 
Victoria Cottage Hospital at Acton in com- 
memoration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 

On Saturday, the 30th ult., Mr. John Barbar 
(Chairman of the Bilton and Starbeck Board 
School) opened a new school at New Park, 
Harrogate. The schools have been erected on 
a site containg 4840 square yards, with a 
frontage to Ripon Road of 188ft. The 
building will give accommodation for over 500. 
scholars, and consists of large central hall, 
class rooms, infants’ room, cookery room, ete. 
The cost (including master’s house) is £6100. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Discussion ON Mr. A. S. Fuowsr’s PAPER. 


(Continued from page 8)+ 


TIAHE Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said he had expressed to one or two of 
his friends regret that Mr. Flower had not 
defined his paper a little more fully, believing 
that it was easier to attract an audience to 
such a meeting with some definite object or 
study in view. But he was now quite con- 
vinced that Mr. Flower had done the right 
thing. His paper had been so suggestive, and 
he almost feared it was of such a nature that 
+t would be difficult to discuss it. The line he 
had adopted was new, and there was something 
about it which, to the speaker’s mind, carried 
a conviction of its truthfulness. He had no 
resources upon which he could turn to show 
why he thought it was truthful; he was quite 
unable to prove the suggestion that it was, 
but it did seem to him to be extremely pro- 
able. It seemed that a link was missing, 
which Mr. Flower had described so daintily 
and so characteristically, in our history books. 
They had for some time been accustomed to 
talk about medieval Architecture as a sort of 
SANCTIFIED ENGINEERING. 
Mr. Flower had certainly carried the ques- 
tion to a very practical point, as his studies 
had convinced him (the speaker) that the 
whole of our Art up to the time of the 
Renaissance was the result of particular study. 
He expected that an engineer would give them 
practically the same definition of the motive 
underlying any modern work of engineering. 
He proceeded upon geometry, mathematics, 
and certain scientific factors which he found 
mainly in his material ; but it seemed to him 
that his method was practically the same. A 
more interesting prospect was open to them 
in the prospect of a barren geometrical in- 
vestigation, which was to them works of senti- 
ment or romance, in the singularly beautiful 
way in which the esthetic sense was combined 
with the engineering geometric sense of the 
evolution of Architecture. Oh! that they 
might learn the lesson and be more geo- 
metrical, and, oh! that engineers might 
Jearn the lesson and be more esthetic. He 
had listened carefully to Mr. Flower’s 
opening sentences, and he remarked how 
vingerly he touched upon Architecturally 
historical books and their critics ; but it 
certainly seemed he would have to write the 
new history of English Architecture, for in 
arriving at the conclusions he had laid before 
the Association he had already got together— 
well at all events, sufficient material for an 
efficient handbook on the proper and efficient 
study of our 
DEVELOPED ARCHITECTURE. 
The portrait of the medieval Architect which 
he had discovered and laid before the Associa- 
tion would no doubt make that meeting 
historical. It might be he thought he was 
magnifying his office as president of the 
Association. But such was not the case. 
They did not lack memories, and this point, 
owing, to the publicity it would receive 
in the journals, would no doubt claim 
considerable attention. This thirteenth- 
contury Architect, unearthed in the British 
Museum, had not a two-foot rule or a five-foot 
rod or bill of quantities in his hand, but simply 
a revolving caniper, a pair of compasses fixed 
in a direction and turned and repeated 
throughout the building consistently. This 
was a point which wanted developing ; to him 
it carried an almost indefinable sense of truth- 
fulness and conviction which was very en- 
couraging. Similar testimony to that afforded 
by this illustration was borne by the cele- 
brated album in the library of Notre Dame at 
Paris. It had been produced in fac simile in a 
book, the English edition of which was edited 
by Professor Willis. ‘This book proved that 
Architects existed as artists and draughtsmen, 
and as draughtsmen they were geometrical 
even to the extent of applying it to human 
figures and to matters which made them titter 
in their pure innocence. The medieval Archi- 
tect was a suggestive Designer, also because he 


sketched in a wiser way than the Architects of 
to-day. We sketched what we saw. ‘The 
Architect of the thirteenth century sketched as 
he thought things ought to be, and that was 
vastly interesting. He made improvements in 
his design which were suggested to his mind 
when executing those designs. Another point 
raised by Mr. Flower’s paper was the way 


- in which the Black Death cleared off the ten- 


derness of our national Architecture. When 
this point was touched upon, it went home to 
one, for after it they had the deluge, the 
perpendicular and the no life, no nothing 
until the Renaissance. He was sure they 
would all join in their thanks to Mr. Flower. 
_Mr. Paul Waterhouse proposed the cus- 
tomary vote of thanks. He congratulated 
both the Association and Mr. Flower on such 
an excellent paper, and agreed with the 
Chairman that discussion was difficult, 
because, he said, it was the paper of a specialist. 
He supposed Mr. Flower was a man who had 
given most 
CAREFUL AND Stup1Ious ATTENTION 
to Gothic Architecture. Insuggesting increased 
system in the study of Gothic Architecture he 
was doing students a great service. They had 
long been accustomed to complain that the 
chronological conditions of Gothic Architec- 
ture was misleading; in fact, that they 
hindered as much as they helped. One great 
difficulty in the study of Gothic Architecture 
arose in the fact that Gothic Architecture 
when they first came up to it was chaos, and 
they could not expect a young person to swim 
under such conditions. The only way was, as 
had been said, to divide and rule it. It had 
unfortunately happened that the first divisions 
had been made by persons with only a partial 
view of the subject. These divisions had been 
taken up and hardened by following anti- 
quarians, but had they been of the best 
description they could never for a time have 
thoroughly served their purpose. Even if the 
ANALYSIS AND D1ssECTION 
of Gothic Architecture was good, it was so 
complex that these divisions would tend to 
obscure it. In fact, it would be impossible to 
divide Gothic Architecture in such a manner 
that the divisions would not become, after 
increased study, the cause. of obscuration. 
Persons had imagined that purposes of Gothic 
Architecture cut the subject up into so many 
non-interchangeable divisions, which existed 
as clearly in actual fact as they did in text- 
books! No one, therefore, could do a greater 
service to the student of Gothic Architecture 
than by pointing out to him a higher standard 
which would enable him to pursue his studies 
with clearer views. It had been, and still 
was, a matter of astonishment to him that 
they were so afraid to criticise Gothie build- 
ings. He scarcely knew anyone who had the 
courage of his opinions, and dare tell you that 
such’ and such a building, earlier than the 
fourteenth century, was beastly. Now, it was 
inevitable that some of the earlier buildings 
were inexecrable. For his own part he thought 
many of them were beastly—though, of course, 
it would not do to say so—and it was highly 
desirable that they should cultivate the power 
to eriticise buildings, and this led him to 
another point—the way in which first prin- 
ciples were laid before 
Youne ARCHITECTS. 
He believed that the process of true growth 
of an Architect began with the study of 
anything he could lay his hands upon in the 
way of Architecture. And, in acquiring the 
power to criticise, it was important that they 
should include their own designs in their 
criticisms. He had one fault to find with the 
Architect whom they had seen upon the screen, 
and that was that he had no india-rubber. 
He would always forgive him the loss of a 
pencil if he had an india-rubber, for, in his 
opinion, india-rubber was an important factor 
in the production of their designs. He was 
not then prepared to discuss with Mr. Flower 
the question of whether the geometric principle 
was the great secret of Gothic design. He 
was very much inclined to think then— 
although he did not think so half-an-hour pre- 
viously—that it was. He was not quite sure 
whether a sense of equilibrium was a thing 


they had to take into consideration in Architec- 
ture.—Mr. W. H. Seth Smith seconded the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Flower. Some of the ideas 
he had suggested were so fresh—they came as 
a revelation—that one was hardly prepared to 
say much on the subject. The paper might 
be described briefly as a scientific paper. It 
was scientific in its historical method ; it had 
quite the style of historical. criticism which 
was now in vogue, and it followed a general 
course of education. They should test every- 
thing; everything should be proved as far as 
possible by such data as Mr. Flower could give 
them. The illustration he had produced from 
the British Museum was something new ; it 
marked an epoch, so far as their information 
on medieval Architects went, and rather 
shattered the views they heard so frequently 
expressed that there was no Architect in the 
Middle Ages—the idea which, as they all 
knew, was just now influencing very much the 
course of instruction in Architecture, and had 
threatened, and threatened still, to do great 
harm to young Architects in their training. 
Of course, they might ride all these hobbies 
too fast and too far, but he thought that was 
the tendency now. The idea of the geometric 
origin of Gothic Architecture was excellent, 
and brought into prominence a matter which 
always appeared to have great weight—viz., 
that they as Architects required very much 
more training in the direction of engineering 
science, for they needed not only the artistic 
power, but also thorough training in those 
principles which underlie such a structural 
‘Art as theirs. He did not know what Mr. 
Ruskin would say to such a paper as they had 
listened to, but they could all imagine from 
his past writings that he would controvert the 
idea rather energetically. In seconding the 
vote of thanks he could only hope that that 
night’s paper was only an instalment of other 
productions by Mr. Flower, which would still 
further elucidate the subject, and which 
would lead them into more 
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_My. A. H. Hart said he did not clearly 
follow Mr. Flower in the meaning of his paper, 
He had told them that geometry entered very _ 
largely into the medieval designs. But he 
would like to see the point carried on a little 
further and see the principles developed. He 
was looking forward eagerly to the book which 
had been spoken of, and he presumed he would 
have to wait to see what Mr. Flower had to 
say on the subject further. Draughtsmen of 
the Middle Ages had been referred to, and he 
might therefore mention that he had had the 
opportunity of inspecting the original drawing 
of a Cathedral made on parchment in brown 
ink. Nothing had been filled in beyond what 
was absolutely necessary for the guidance of 
the workmen. Some of the parts were omitted ; 
the absence of the metal work which added 
so much to the beauty of the building being par- 
ticularly noticeable-—Mr. Banister F’. Fletcher, 
the Hon. Sec., continued the discussion. He 
had, he said, been much interested with the ~ 
paper, but had not yet got to the bottom of 
it. He thought he had at one time, but further 
suggestions by Mr. Flower had rather confused 
him. This suggestion of the geometric idea in 
connection with Gothic work had already been 
thrashed out, and any one who wanted to 
know what had been done on the subject had 
only to refer to Billings’s “Infinity of Geo- 
metrical Design,” a work which plainly showed 
the extent to which geometry entered into 
Gothic structures. Mr. Flower very natu- 
rally took objection to Billings’ formidable 
list of dates and so on, but they must re- 
member that they could not very well write 
a history of Architectural matters without 
introducing numerous dates, which, although — 
very objectionable, were still asked for by the 
examiners at the Institute. If Mr. Flower 
could get dates, &e., eliminated from the 
syllabus he would no doubt have a consider- 
able following of students who would thank - 
him very much. And, proceeding to deal with 
Mr. Flower’s suggestions, it seemed to the 
speaker that they must follow the history of 
Architecture in the Gothic ages as the history _ 
of construction if they were going to under 
stand the different forms which were evolved, 


‘follow him more closely. 
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and nearly all of which could be traced to con- 
structive principles. Then Mr. Flower had 
suggested a system which this new history 
should accept, and there was no doubt he had 
those thoughts in his mind which, if intro- 
duced into this history, would enable them to 
He had emphasized 


‘the question of desion, but it was not so much 
{ 8 


a question of design as a question of construc- 
tion that Architectural students ought to 
follow. Mr. Flower thought that would destroy 
interest in design. Well, the speaker thought 
so, too, until last Easter. He was at Canter- 
bury, looking upon the west front of the 
€athedral, when a young gentleman, accom- 
panied by a young lady, approached, and, after 
gazing in rapt admiration at the front for 
some little time, the young lady remarked: 
“How lke that of the west front of St. 
Paul’s!” So that he did not think the general 
public understood Architecture, even as Mr. 
Flower put it, “as a species of superficial 
adornment.” Then Mr. Flower had gone 
strongly against the division in Gothic Arehi- 
tecture. The speaker quite agreed with him, 
but what were they to do? They must draw 
the line somewhere! They could not talk toa 
student of Gothic Architecture as a general 
whole. They could tell him, of course, that 
the sub-divisions were absurd, but they must 
put the divisions into books, and that was why 
he objected to Sharpe’s division so much. He 
took one feature—the window—and based the 
whole of his system on it, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, the system of window tracery was 


largely brought about by the system of 
vaulting. If Sharpe had taken a vault or 


buttress, he would have been very much nearer 
the division of Gothic Architecture. Again, 
Mr. Flower had spoken strongly on the 
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but they must not overlook the fact that the 
Crusaders were intelligent men, who were the 
engineers of the army. But for a really 
intelligent study of English Architecture 
they had got to read very carefully some good 
English history at the same time, and he would 
strongly recommend Green’s “Short History 
of the English People,” which he had personally 
found most interesting. He believed that 
engineering was really a part of Architecture. 
In the Gothic Ages the men who erected the 
Buildings were practical men; they were not 
paper draughtsmen, and that appeared to him 
to be the true secret of all Architecture. The 
true modern Architect he regarded more or 
less as an engineer. And as to the triangula- 
tion of English Cathedrals, well, Mr. Flower 
had not proposed to put anything in its place. 
He went for Geometry pure and simple, and 
one of the only men to put it down on paper 
was put out of court. Mr. Flower’s objection 
to text books would, he thought, be overcome 
by an article written by Viollet-le-duc in the 
Dictionnaire Raisanné on Construction. This 
was a most admirable scientific discourse on the 
development of Gothic Architecture, and as 
far as he could remember there was no divi- 
sion. It was an article which every Architect 
ought to read. And in closing one ‘could not 
help thinking that Gothic was the best style 
of Architecture for the student to study, 
whether he was going to design in Gothic or 
not. It was a study in construction. To any- 
one who measured up Gothic structures, and 
reasoned it out as he put it down on paper, it 
was an Architectural education in itself, and 
although he might not agree with the prin- 
ciples of the style, yet he was sure to derive 
great benefit.—The vote of thanks was carried 
with acclamation, and in returning thanks Mr. 
Flower answered the criticism at some length. 
As to Mr. Seth Smith’s suggestion that further 
instalments on the same subject should be 
given to the Association, it was a difficult 
question as to how far vague ideas in one’s 
mind could be made to assume definite form. 
He would not like to say for one moment that 
Geometry was a Royal road to design; and he 
<lid not suppose either that any of the medizwval 
Architects were originally inspired by it—the 
Englishman, at all events; the Frenchman 
was more logical, The Englishman did not 
attempt to carry anything out to a logical con- 
clusion. If they could get the feeling of the 


old Architects into their heads, they could tell, 
despite all text books, who the men were if 
they had only a bit of a moulding or any part 
of a building. It was not a matter of any 
hard and fast rule; it was a subtle influence 
which they could only feel. But, of course, 
they could not expect him to bring drawings 
of every building in England and point out 
where he thought he could detect this influence. 
But he could assure anyone who cared to 
try it that it would be a new amusement, 
when going about looking at old buildings, 
to try and find this geometrical influence. He 
agreed with Mr. Fletcher in his comments as 
to divisions. But this was a thing they could 
not illustrate without pulling up some of these 
text-books which told them that the flowing 
line began after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, where, as they knew, that all the men 
who did it were killed off by them. As to the 
Crusaders, well, when a captain who had seen 
every part of the world settled down in his 
country parish he did not want to knock down 
the Church and build it like a Hindoo temple, 
or build his house like an Afghan fort. The 
Crusaders certainly had a good deal to do 
with the matter, but he did not think their 
crusades were all-important. Mr. Green went 
on to speak of the depopulation, particularly 
in large centres, brought about by plague,’ in 
the Middle Ages, mentioning that the only 
building carried on for some years afterwards 
was at Windsor. He admired a good deal of 
Mr. Pallan’s triangulation of Cathedrals, but 
setting-out did not cover the whole question. 
Divisions, as Mr. Fletcher said, must be, and 
the question therefore was’ how they would 
make them, whether according to facts or 
according to the Antiquarians of the last half 
century. Mr. Flower concluded by joining 
Mr. Fletcher in commending Viollet-le-duc’s 
article on Construction. 

Numerous illustrations of Medizval Archi- 
tecture were thrown upon the screen. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Ir the “restoration” of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral had not become a matter of public con- 
troversy, the work now being done on the 
famous tower and spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
would have attracted more attention than it 
has done. It is undoubtedly of considerable 
importance. If the Dean and his advisers are 
to be trusted, the result will be to preserve for 
many ages the beautiful spire that is the chief 
glory of this noble church, but has always 
been a source of anxiety to its guardians. 

The peculiar merit of Salisbury Cathedral is 
its unity of design. It was built upon a new 
site according to a definite plan, and was prac- 
tically finished within forty years of the day 
when the first stone was laid. Various addi- 
tions were afterwards made, but these were all 
swept away a century ago by the remorseless 
Wyatt, the father of the modern “ restorer,” 
so that the Cathedral as it stands to-day is 
precisely the same, in all essentials, as when it 
left the builder’s hands. Just as St. Paul’s 
was the creation of the great Wren, so Salis- 
bury Cathedral, as we know it, was conceived 
by the master-mind of one great thirteenth- 
century Architect, who may be _ identified, 
perhaps, with Elias of Dereham. The history 
of the edifice is well known. When Old 
Sarum was deserted by its bishops in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, Bishop Richard 
Poore sought and found a site for his new 
cathedral on the banks of the Avon. Here, at 
a spot called Maer-field, where three hundreds 
meet, the Bishop laid the foundation-stone on 
the 28th April, 1220. 'The building progressed 
so rapidly that in 1225 the Bishop was able to 
celebrate divine service in the east end, while 
in 1226 William Longespée, Earl of Salisbury, 
was buried in the church. Robert Bingham, 
William of York, and.Giles of Bridport, who 
succeeded in turn to the See, pushed on the 
work with untiring energy, and in 1258 Bishop 
Giles was able to invite Archbishop Boniface 
to consecrate the Cathedral, attracting vast 
crowds of spectators by the promise of indul- 
gences of a year and forty days to all who 
were present during the octave of the dedica- 
tion. However, the workmen did not actually 


leave the building till 1266. 


The spire was an 
afterthought, 


THe ORIGINAL ARCHITECT 


no doubt contemplated the possibility of 
erecting a lofty central tower, but he seems 
to have abandoned the idea for fear lest the 
substruction might prove too weak. The fall 
of the Winchester spire in 1107 may well have 
deterred him from making the attempt. 
However, after his time a more daring genius 
completed his plan, in or about the year 1300, 
The result has fully justified his’ boldness. 
The incomparably graceful spire, rising to the 
height of 404ft., is one of the wonders of the 
world. The Strasbure spire, which is 488ft. 
high, and the spire at Amiens, which is 422ft. 
high, are taller but less beautiful and less 
effective than this triumph of English Gothic 
Architecture. Besides, although it was built 
on very insecure foundations, and although it 
has certainly proved too heavy for the pillars 
on which it rests, the spire still stands, and is 
likely to stand for many generations yet. At 
various times the spire has given the dean and 
chapter much cause for anxiety. In the reign 
of Charles Il. Wren was once summoned to 
report upon it. He was so impressed with 
the audacity of the builder that he could not 
believe that the original Architect intended to 
have any spire at all. But it did not, fall, as 
the dean of those days seems to have expected, 


Two CEentTuRIES LATER 


Sir Gilbert Scott began to strengthen the 
spire with iron ties invented by Mr. Shields, 
the engineer, and to secure the foundations of 
the tower. The work began by him in the 
sixties is now being brought to a conclusion, 
Unhappily, it has been thought necessary to 
replace many of the old stones, but in other 
respects the proceedings of the Architect in 
charge, Sir Arthur Blomfield, seem to have 
been less open to criticism than the rough 
treatment accorded by Mr. Pearson to the 
unhappy west front of Peterborough Cathedral. 
It may be hoped that the work will be success- 
fully completed, for the Cathedral which even 
Pepys admired and that Constable loved is one 
of our most sacred and beautiful possessions, 


Tue third section of the restoration of St. 
Mary’s Church, Chep$tow, viz., the re-building 
and extension of the chancel, has just been 
accomplished. The new east window (pre- 
sented by Baron de Ferriers in memory of his 
father, who for twenty years resided in the 
parish) was unveiled a few days ago. 

A usEFuL map of London, showing the 
schemes now before Parliament for metro- 
politan improvements, and also indicating the 
extensions, &c., for which the various railway 
and tramway companies are seeking powers, 
has been issued by Mr. Edward Stanford, 26 
and 27, Cockspur-street. In all, the schemes 
are twenty-four in number. 

Tue Great Western terminus at, Paddington 
is undergoing alterations necessitated by the 
increase of traffic resulting from the augmented 
service to the West of England. There will 
be an additional platform to the six already 
existing when the new arrangements are 
completed. The new platform will occupy a 
portion of the broad space between, Nos. 4 
and. 5. am 

TuHE proposal to extend the Bradford Town 
Hall on land at the rear in Nelson Street and 
Chapel Lane, owned by the Corporation, was dis- 
cussed by a special sub-committee of the Town 
Council last week. The proposal is to erect a 
new Art gallery and extra municipal offices on 
the site, connecting them with the Town Hall 
by means of a bridge. The committee decided 
to prepare plans to be submitted to the Finance 
Committee of the Corporation. on 

AN unusual occurrence recently, happened 
at Stoke Newington. More than a year ago 
a builder put up a house at a less depth than 
is required by the Metropolitan Building Act. 
Proceedings were taken by the London County 
Council against the builder and the owner, and 
an order was made that the building should 
be set back. ~This order was not obeyed ; and 
the London Council workmen have now started 
the work of demolition, acess 
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THE GARDEN IN RELATION TO 
THE HOUSE.* 
By H. E. Mitnzer Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
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TR. H. E. MILNER said that he proposed 
N to speak of the treatment adopted in lay- 
ing out grounds, in their more immediate rela- 
tion to the house, and to indicate generally a 
practical application of the theories advanced. 
The formal treatment of gardens reached a 
high state of perfection under Elizabeth, when 
the Architect who designed the house also laid 
out the garden, with its forecourt and broad 
terrace, its straight walks leading from it 
encompassing the flower beds, and all havr- 
monising with the building. Little thought, 
however, was devoted to the treatment of the 
country outside beyond the planting of avenues. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
fashion ruled the destruction of most of’ the 
old formal gardens, to be replaced in very 
many instances by a no less artificial and 
formal imitation of nature. The designers 
were not content with amalgamating with 
whatever was good of the old work a natural 
treatment of the outlying ground, or of giving 
ereater breadth to the existing formal work, 
but swept away all this and replaced it by 
meaningless walks, by clumps of trees and 
shrubs dotted irregularly on the lawn and 
park, by a boundary of planting, by imitation 
of bits of natural scenery, by the introduction 
of artificial ruins and such-like objects, with 
the desire of making a picturesque landscape. 
The author differentiated greatly between 
the treatment of terraces, walls, steps, balus- 
trades, &c., in stone and verdure. Architects 
should extend their work in the garden in 
connection with the building; but this work 
should go hand-in-hand with the composition 
of the greater picture, which the art of land- 
scape-gardening should produce. The increased 
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should be taken into account: not merely the 
eye but the mind should be appealed to by 
the beauty of composition of line, colour, per- 
spective, and grandeur; a liberal Art should 
not degenerate into a mechanical one. Places 
differed in the conformation of the ground, 
in climate, in soil, in the requirements of the 
owner, in the amount to be expended, and in 
the possibility of an extension beyond the 
immediate precincts. It was therefore futile 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rules for 
design. The author then proceeded to treat 
in detail of the site, the approach, the ter- 
race, and the garden formation and planting. 
The approach to a house should always appear 
to be direct, and any deviation from such 
directness should not only arise from, but 
should also be made to arise from, some 
decided obstacle. By direct was not meant 
straight. A straight approach required care- 
ful treatment. It was artificial in character, 
it could appropriately be used when an im- 
posing or somewhat pretentious building was 
at the end of it, or when the distance was 
short, and when the country was flat. In 
sloping ground it should, if possible, be made 
against the slope of a hill. The gradient 
should be even and flat, or very slightly and 
continuously curved, otherwise it would 
appear not straight. If the ground be very 
undulating, a straight road is out of character 
with its surroundings. <A curved line of road 
was generally to be preferred, as being more 
easy of construction, more varied views could 
be obtained, its gradient could be varied, fol- 
lowing within limitations the 
NaturAL UNDULATION OF THE GROUND, 


and the side slopes could be more easily and 
freely dealt with than the sides of a straight 
drive. Gradients, width of walks and drives, 
entrances, were here discussed in considerable 
detail by the author. The lodge and entrance 
gates belong to the drive, and should be 
parallel with, and at right angles to it, as 
distinguished from the highway. The face 
line of lodge should be at least ten feet from 
the edge of the drive, and its windows should 
be able to command the entrance and a 


* A paper read at the Institute on Monday night, 
The discussion is held over until next issue. 
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certain length of drive. On- entering by 
the drive it was advisable to create a good 
impression, and therefore to mark distinctly 
the difference between the dusty highway and 
the shaded, well-trimmed drive within the 
gates, Planting might be introduced on either 
side of the entrance, but once well inside a 
view should be given of the outlying grounds, 
or stretch of park, or distant wood. A curved 
drive should not be planted continuously, but 
broad masses of planting introduced, at 
first to shut off the highway, at turns in 
the drive, and on the top or slopes of 
knolls round which the drive may wind. 
The direction and level of the approach, and 
the character of the Architectural features, 
ruled greatly the plan to be adopted for the 
treatment next the house. The treatment of 
the terrace also depended very much on the 
Architectural character of the building. By 
“ terrace” was meant not only the narrow 
strip of level ground placed parallel with the 
house, or the more stately portion—often with 
Architectural adornments—laid out along the 
face of the structure, but the whole of the 
ground that formed the base or setting of 
the building. Having next discussed the 
various forms of terraces, the author passed 
on to the treatment of the garden proper, 
quoting partly from his book on the subject, 
which defined the system he advocated. So 
many considerations press in to vary design in 
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that arbitrary dealing by imposition of what 
may be termed paper designs, however in- 
genious, was ill-advised. The detailed plan 
should spring from the site as an adaptation 
of its natural, or created natural, features, and 
should not be forced upon the position, 
crushing it to an artificial scheme. 'Co copy 
simply the design of another place is inad- 
missible. Considerations that rule in this 
connection were almost infinite—extent, geo- 
logical formation, soil, existing natural forma- 
tion or features, climate and aspect, the 
display of distant beauty, conformity to out- 
side influences, particularly to the require- 
ments of the possessor, and the expenditure 
of money that may be made. There were 
points of similitude between the painter’s Art 
and landscape-gardening ; but the landscape- 
gardener must consider that: his colours change 
and grow; he must realise as he creates his 
picture that in a few years what now seems 
like a light green stroke of pigment to the 
painter may have become a tall tree, beautiful 
in itself, but of altered beauty, either helping 
or marring the landscape. He must follow 
nature by adapting or garnering her beauties, 
and tutoring her, so to speak, to a display of 
them. But by following nature was not 
meant a slavish imitation or reproduction of 
any of her particular scenes. Some were 
unattractive, some very inappropriate — all 
were subject to dissimilar conditions, and 
imitation in nature as well as in Art produced 
pettiness. But the spirit of the beauty of 
nature, embodied as it were in those of her 
works or features that express her majesty, 
simplicity, peacefulness, sweetness, repose, 
refinement, strength, and variety in form, 
colour, abundance, or any of her modifications 
as parts of loveliness, should be included and 
brought into juxtaposition in an ideal scene so 
far as it was possible to promote its natural de- 
velopment. The terrace, the region immediately 
next the house, and the general arrangement 
of the walks and gardens having been dis- 
cussed, the author next dealt with the most 
suitable positions for planting trees and 
shrubs, principles of grouping, the effect of 
colour on distance, character of, foliage, Xe. 
He maintained that they should carry out in 
the parts surrounding the house the Archi- 
tectural feeling of the design in terraces, walls, 
steps, basins, beds, and so form a base; that 
they could still have the dignified and quiet 
delight of formal work—not a narrow curtail- 
ment of the whole design. This Art gar- 
dening was far beyond the limitations of 
formal work only, for it could apply the 
balance and proportion of the latter, and, in 
addition, present a noble conception of Art- 
work, and draw into he picture the greater, 
broader, varied lands¢ape. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


EFrrincHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
February 17th, 1897. | 
“T know what it is to live in @ cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed im domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.-—Joun 
RusKIN. 


Eieut sets of plans were sent in last Decem- 
ber for a large new asylum for Belfast, but the * 
Governors have adjourned the matter until 
the 22nd inst. A letter, dated Feb. 3rd, from 
the Board of Control with reference to the 
competition of plans for the new asylum, was 
recently placed before the Governors. The 
Board of Control stated that after receiving 
the assessor’s report they found it necessary 
to get the estimates prepared for two of the 
designs which they had selected. These esti- 
mates will be supplied on Monday next, and 
the matter will be considered by the Board at 
their meeting the following day, and should 
no further cause for delay arise the plans and 
documents in connection with the competition 
will be forwarded for the information of the 
Governors on the following day.—Mr. Lawther 
asked would all plans sent in for competition, 
including those selected by the Board of 
Control, be sent, or only the two selected.— Dr. 
Merrick intimated that he understood Dr. 
O’Farrell had said that the Board would 
have every single plan sent in. — Sir Wil- 
liam M’Cammond said that the Board of 
Control had no power to select plans, — 
Dr. Merrick did not know what the powers of 
the Board were, but he said that any recom- 
mendation from the governors would be 
attended to.— Sir William M‘Cammond ex- 
pressed the opinion that the governors should 
have some control over the estimates.—Mr. 
Lawther, J.P., said that, according to the 
letter, their hands were perfectly tied to the 
two plans, and the estimates of the two plans. 
He did not think that that should be so, and 
moved that the Board of Control be requested 
to send down with their recommendations all 
the plans. He had no doubt the recommenda- 
tions would receive every attention at the 
hands of the governors. ‘ 


ALTHOUGH passengers in the streets of 
London see lttle trace on the surface of ex- 
cavations going on far beneath them, the fact 
remains that the metropolis is now either 
pierced, or is being pierced, in all directions 
with subterranean communications which will 
soon be open for the transport of the public 
from the City to the suburbs and vice versd. 
Some interesting particulars were given by 
Mr. Wyndham Portal recently to the share- 
holders of the Waterloo and City Railway 
regarding the new tunnel under the Thames 
which will connect the South-Western system 
with the centre of the City. The work was 
commenced in June, 1894, and has gone on 
unintercuptedly ever since. And, what is 
really an astonishing fact, there has not been 
a single accident notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties of the work which had to be done. One 
tunnel is now completed, and the other will be 
finished by the end of this month. The sub- 
way had to be carried right underneath the 
foundations of Waterloo Station. In the City 
underground work is also progressing as 
speedily as possible, and nearing completion. 
Mr. Portal paid genuine tribute to the skill of 
Mr. Greathead, the engineer, whose loss they 


all greatly deplored. 
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THERE has just appeared what may be 
described as a thoroughly competent, as 
well as comprehensive, manual on “ Pottery ; 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern.” It is true 
that there is no lack of literature on the 
subject, but the charm of this volume consists 
in the fact that it deals with the craftsman 
himself, quite as much as with the plastic 
material with which he works. There is truth 
in the assertion that the Art of the potter is 
essentially human, since no other material 
records as faithfully as burnt clay the minutest 
touch and individual feeling, and even caprice 
of the man who gave it form and impressed it 
with his own ideas of beauty. Potters, ancient 
and modern, seem always to have taken a 
keen interest in their work, and to have been 
jealous of their own claims in regard to it. 
There are Greek cups in existence which were 
fashioned when the world was young, with 
scrawls across the base of them which record 
the name of the man who designed them, and 
in some cases even the name of his assistant. 
Little, stealthy marks and modest monograms 
lurk in ambush in much fine modern work of 
the same description, and those who know how 
to read contemporary hieroglyphics of the 
kind are able at a glance to state what work- 
men were responsible for the graceful result. 
The greatest English potter was probably 
Josiah Wedgwood, and he was somewhat of a 
stern taskmaster, who repressed the indi- 
viduality of the men who worked under him, 
and yet though they knew—to borrow a 
homely phrase—that it was as much as their 
place was worth to leave their own personal 
| token on the splendid vases which their master 
| produced, they sometimes contrived with sly 
| ingenuity to entangle in the Cesign a mark 
| which experts can still identify. 
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Ir is suggested that, as in the ceremonial of 
the commemoration of the sixtieth year of the 
Queen’s reign one main incident will be a long 
procession through the streets of London, 
every householder or occupier of business 
| premises along the line of the procession 
| should clean the exterior of his house; in the 
| case of stone houses, scrape down the exterior ; 
in the case of brick, clean and repoint; in 
| the case of plaster, repaint. The dirtiest 
| capital of Europe, with its smoke-poisoned 
' 
| 


atmosphere, London is probably the only 
European capital where all buildings, public 
and private, are not subjected to periodical 
scraping and cleaning. In Paris, on all great 
occasions, “ La Toilette de Paris” is a recog- 
nised item in the programme, 


ARRANGEMENTS are contemplated for pro- 
viding a system of artificial lighting in the 
National Gallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery. If proper precautions are taken 
against fire such a provision would be an un- 
mixed advantage. On foggy days, and after 
an early hour on winter afternoons, study in 
either building is quite impracticable; and 
many opportunities of examining the pictures 
are lost to workers, whose daily occupation 
prevents frequent visits to Trafalgar Square. 
The installation of the electric light would go 
a long way towards counteracting the in- 
conveniences of our variable climate. It 
would be as well to consider whether some 
way could not be found of lighting the 
galleries from outside. Both as a means of 
reducing the danger of fire, and for the sake 
of securing as nearly as possible the same 
incidence of light upon the pictures as is given 
during the daytime by the existing skylights, 
such a device would have much to recom- 
| mend it. 


ee 
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| Tue representatives of the National As- 
sociation of the Master Builders of Great 
Britain, who have been holding their 38th 
half-yearly meeting at Blackburn, are ap- 
| parently experiencing troubles common to 
‘most other occupations. The troubles with 
which they are assailed were stated by Mr. T. 
F. Rider, who presided, to be due partly to 
what he termed “ cutting each other’s throats,” 
and partly also to the desire on the part of 
the British workman to get the largest wages 
he could for the smallest amount of work. 
The only remedy he could suggest for the 


latter was that of reverting to the old system 
of payment by piece. “In the oceupation 
with which I am associated, piecework has 
always been the rule, and is ever preferred by 
the operatives, and I have never yet been able 
to understand why the building trades should 
have such a strong aversion to it. Apart from 
that, however, the complaint of the Chairman 
about the British workman getting as much 
money as he can for as little work as his 
employer will accept, is quite in consonance 
with the principles upon which the employers 
themselves act. I have never yet heard tell 
of a master builder taking less for a job than 
he could get, or of one who supplied- more 
timber or more bricks than he contracted to 
give for a certain price. Under such circum- 
stances these sneers at the British workman’s 
fondness for high wages are altogether out of 
place, and make the men who utter them 
appear as if they had yet to learn the 
elementary principles of economic science.” 


Ir has just transpired that the President of 
the Royal Academy was on the verge of having 
his two contributions to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts 
(which opened on Monday week) rejected by 
the unconscious Hanging Committee. It was 
discovered when a photographer arrived at 
the Galleries to photograph Sir E. J. Poynter’s 
pictures. The photographer hunted all over 
the rooms, but could not find the works in 


question. Then he appealed to the autho- 
rities. They at first could give him no infor- 


mation, but the result of an energetic search 
was that the President’s pictures were dis- 
covered among the great Rejected. The fatal 
chalk-marks were on the pictures, but both 
have since been hung. It should interest the 
Academy to hear how near it was to a 
snubbing from the Glasgow School. 


Apropos of the vote for public works and 
buildings, says the Chronicle, proposals for 
parks and pleasure grounds include the sum 
of £500 for doubling the Bushey Park entrances 
at Hampton Court and Teddington, £500 im- 
provements in Greenwich Park, £1000 on the 
erection of a north wing of the temperate 
house at Kew Gardens (the total estimate for 
this purpose being £7600), and £400 on a new 
greenhouse ; £550 on a new hothouse at 
Regent’s Park, £500 on further improvements 
in lighting the footpaths in Hyde Park. At 
the Houses of Parliament £2350 is to be spent 
in new works, among the items being £750 for 
the completion of the decorations of the panels 
in the central lobby. The warming, ventila- 
ting, lighting, and drainage expenses of the 
two Houses for the ensuing year are estimated 
to cost £15,800. The total sum to be expended 
in 1897-98 on the Admiralty extension build- 
ings is £40,000. The revised estimate for 
these buildings is £340,000, exclusive of furni- 
ture, and up to Nov. 80, 1896, £183,247 of this 
had been disbursed. 


THe Galician Diet has passed a resolution 
for the restoration of the Royal Castle on the 
Wawel, the idea being to make it a Royal 
residence. The castle, which is now used as a 
barrack, has interesting associations. Up to 
1610 it was inhabited by Polish Kings, the 
Polish national saint, Stanislaus, being buried 
in the Cathedral inclosed within its walls. 
The Emperior visited the castle in 1889, and 
then expressed a wish for its restoration. The 
expense stood in the way, but that difficulty 
has been overcome, and there is reasonable 
prospect of the castle becoming the residence 
of the Austrian Emperor, who will no doubt 
appreciate the Diet’s gift. 


A CoRRESPONDENT throws out to the City 
authorities the suggestion that they shall help 
to beautify London by removing the unsightly 
buildings which obscure the Guildhall on its 
south-west side, preventing its full beauty 
from being seen. ‘The houses which obscure it 
are absolutely commonplace and occupied by 
offices, for which some neighbouring quarters 
would do, equally well. 


A creat deal of local interest has been 
excited at Wexford by the discovery of a large 


nmnber of skeletons and human remains at a 


| place known as the Old Pound. For some 


time past the Corporation had in contempla- 
tion the levelling of a large mound. of earth at 
that part of the town, as it was a great 
obstacle to traffic, and caused much inecon- 
venience to pedestrians. The workmen had 
no sooner begun to remove the earth than 
they discovered numerous skeletons and human 
bones, some old coins and old pipes. The 
foundation-stones of an old Church were also 
discovered, and pieces of a stone holy-water 
font, which was evidently of exquisite work- 
manship from the elaborate carving to be 
found on the broken parts. Some very old 
coins were also discovered. In the sanctuary 
of the Church, as outlined by the foundation, a 
skeleton was found, supposed to be that of a 
priest. A vault was unearthed in which three 
skeletons (one of them in a very perfect condi- 
tion) were found, and two very peculiar coffins 
were discovered. They are very similar to the 
old stone coffins to be found in many of the 
Norman Churches throughout Ireland. <A 
Church formerly stood on the site, and was 
known as St. Peter’s. It stood outside the 
town wall, but according to Sir William Petty’s 
survey, made in 1670, it was then in ruins. 


WHAT is occurring or what will occur to the 
metallic portions of the many tall buildings 
that are in process of erection at the present 
time, under great dissimilarity as regards 
temperature, humidity, and other climatic 
conditions, but of one characteristic sameness, 
viz., being sealed in solid masonry or other 
coverings beyond the ken of inspection ? 
Probably no engineering question to-day is 
entitled to more serious consideration than 
this one. In discussing it recently before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Mr. M. P, Wood maintained that while inspec- 
tion of some of the buildings now in progress, 
as well as some of those lately erected, reveals 
possibly a slight improvement in the means of 
preservation adopted over those apparent a 
short time ago, yet the improvement is 
a hollow mockery, and will bear fruit for 
repentance before many years have passed. 
These structures, though more carefully 
painted than those erected before, with more 
and heavier coatings of some kind of stuff 
called paint, do not appear in a single case to- 
have received any attention or consideration 
as to the condition of the metallic surfaces. 
before applying the protective coating beyond 
a possible sweep with a dirty broom to get rid 
of the rough dirt from the workshop yard, 
and a possible wipe with a piece of old sacking 
to remove the grease due to machinery pro- 
cesses. There has been nothing like a washing- 
down of the parts with soda-ash or lye-water 
to remove the grease, and then pickling with 
weak acid to remove the mill scale, and a 
subsequent washing with lime-water to 
neutralise the acid bath, warming the work 
before painting it, and taking care to apply 
the paint only on clear, bright days, when no 
sweating can occur, or applying the paint in 
warm paint rooms. It is safe to say that not 
in a single case out of the many skeleton 
structures of modern sky-scrapers can this be 
found to have been the procedure. There 
would seem to be no better possible assurance 
than all this of trouble ahead for coming 
generations. 


Writineé on the subject of waterfall and 
electric-lighting, a correspondent in a Liver- 
pool contemporary says: “In recent years, 
side by side with electric light and power, the 
phonograph, the telephone, and photography, 
improvements have been made in the turbine, 
a machine as far superior to the water-wheel 
as electric light is to a tallow-candle. The: 
turbine, as now designed, takes the utmost 
power out of a waterfall, whether that fall be 
only eight or nine feet or 200 feet in height. 
The Americans and the Swiss are fully alive 
to the force attainable from waterfalls, and 
towns and villages are lit up in both the 
United States and Switzerland by these means. 
The villagers at Acton Bridge and Weaver- 
ham, wishing to keep pace with the times, 
recently approached the trustees of the 


Weaverham Navigation for permission tai 
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utilise at these falls (the falls of the river 
Weaver situated within a few miles of Liver- 
pool) this waste-power of the river, by putting 
down a turbine, and connecting the same with 
a dynamo to supply electricity for their houses, 
farms, churches and chapels. Such a request 
made to municipal authorities in Switzerland, 
or the United States, would have met with a 
ready acquiescence, but in this case has been 
met with a refusal. The navigation would 
not have been injured, because all the parish 
council of Acton Bridge asked permission for 
and wished to do was to utilise the vertical 
fall of the river (a height of 8ft. 6in.) which 
no ship could sail up, and which, at present, is 
being wasted. 


Mr. E. G. Kissiewuite, writing on the 
subject of electric lighting in London, says: 
“It is a disgrace to the local authorities 
charged with the administration of the long 
line of thoroughfare embracing the Strand and 
Fleet Street that we should be asked to pay a 
private monopoly 6d. per unit when Brighton 
gets its electric light for 24d, Not only is the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply 
Corporation demanding more than twice the 
price that Brighton pays, but it saddles 
acceptance with a two years’ agreement, and 
its general conditions are irritatingly onerous. 
Nor is this all. If the local authorities served 
us we should not have our roadways broken up, 
communication with our premises interrupted, 
gas and water communications broken, and the 
general annoyance and loss inflicted on us 
which we have endured here in the Strand 
since August last. 


To those who desire to understand the 
raison a’ étre of Thames floods—and the social 
economics of their mitigation—the present 
aspect of the Thames valley is instructive. 
Much has been said and written by interested 
and afflicted parties as to the causes of these 
inconveniences; and in most cases such 
sufferers have not been slow to lay the blame 
upon the Thames Conservancy, by the allega- 
tion that if there were more weir accommoda- 
tion there would be no such serious munda- 
tions as those of November, 1894. . These 
erumblers allege that weirs should be more 
capacious, and be more freely opened in 
advance of floods, so as to clear the channel 
before the great pressure arrives. This last 
contention is sound enough ; but it is precisely 
what the Conservancy have been doing. There 
is an old-standing difficulty as regards mill- 
owners, who claim a prescriptive right to the 
maintenance of a “good head” of water; and 
the maintenance of this “head,” if strictly 
carried out to the last hour before flood arrives, 
will mean a congested instead of a free 
channel when the pressure begins. But the 
bulk of millers now realise that what they 
may gain by use of the full head for a few 
hours before a flood may be more than lost by 
cessation of power for “undershot” wheels 
when, later on, flood rises too high for such 
wheels to run (as is the case with many mills 
recently). We may look on the mill difficulty 
as one which can be, and is, now practically 
overcome under Conservancy arrangements. 


Everygopy is suggesting “memorials” for 
the Queen’s Commemoration. Lord Playfair 
proposes one. Let us, he says, in this auspicious 
year, make one mighty effort to finish the South 
Kensington Museum. Let us house the col- 
lection in something better than a number of 
sheds which would disgrace a fourth-class 
country railway station. Let us erect a noble 
building, and call the whole the “ Victorian 
Museum.” We would add, says the St. 
James's Gazette, the suggestion that some- 
where on the site of the present sheds might 
be placed a memorial tablet inscribed as 
follows:—“'To the memory of the Brompton 
Boilers, which, after remaining a monument of 
official ineptitude and national tolerance for 
oyer thirty years, were finally swept away in a 
spasm of indignant common-sense to com- 
memorate the sixtieth year of the reign of 
Queen Victoria.” 


In the Queen’s Hall of the People’s Palace, 
Mile End Road, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry recently 


distributed the certificates in engineering and 
eeneral subjects to students of the East 
London Technical College. The report showed 
that the students in the engineering classes 
during the past session numbered 756. The 
entries in all the evening classes of the college 
had been 6387, and the college had gained 
twenty-two London County Council exhibitions, 
fourteen of which were for engineering. Mr. 
Wolfe Barry delivered an address, in which he 
said he was not one of those who believed that 
England would necessarily be worsted by 


ductions. But no doubt they would have to 
fight hard to maintain their position. The 
technical school at Berlin, apart from its 
equipment, cost £450,000, and other nations 
were equally forward in the work of technical 
education. In this country the best of theory 
and of practice should be enlisted ; they should 
have no half measures; and the nation which 
would win in the end would be that which 
was best instructed. 


Av the annual meeting of the members of 
the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, held on Monday week at the 
School of Art, Derby, the hon. secretary, in 
the course of his annual report, stated that it 
was intended to hold a general meeting of the 
society after Easter, when Mr. St. John Hope 
had promised an address upon “ Derby as it 
was.” The report went on to state that the 
restoration of the old font at Wirksworth had 
now been most successfully carried out, and 
the font was again in use. There had been a 
rumour of a scheme for restoring to use 
another old font in the county, and it was to 
be hoped that this rumour was correct. The 
council had been consulted as to the best 
means of preserving from further demolition 
the old cross at Pleasley, and this matter was 
now under consideration. The council was 
glad to be able to report no act of special 
vandalism in the county, and whilst hoping 
that this really meant that nothing of the 
kind had been perpetrated, they would still 
strongly urge upon individual members the 
importance of keeping careful watch in their 
own neighbourhoods with a view to the 
possible suggestion of counsels wiser than 
those which sometimes prevailed.—The report 
was unanimously adopted. 


In St. John’s Cathedral at Malta the 
tapestries are some of the finest in the world, 
and perhaps the most interesting thing that 
Malta can show. No one can fail to notice 
(says the Times of India) the number of 
tropical animals that figure in them, such as 
the elephant, the tapir, and the ostrich, and in 
connection with this it might strike even the 
most casual sightseer that the human figures 
are all dark, some with a distinctly negro, 
others with a Red Indian, type of countenance. 
But it requires a closer examination to discover 
that each tapestry is evidently intended to 
depict. the inhabitants and animal and 
vegetable products of some distant part of 
those new regions of the world, the discovery 
and conquest of which were exciting the minds 
of all Europe three centuries ago. In one we 
see a black prince, under a gorgeous umbrella, 
being carried by two stout men in a sort of 
hammock slung on a pole. This is the 
“munchil” in which the wealthy natives 
of Canara and Malabar travel to this day. 
Over this group rise two palm trees, one 
a cocoanut, the other a brab or talibot. 
In the cocoanut tree there sits a langoor, 
or blackfaced monkey, most. faithfully exe- 
cuted, and on another branch the little 
owl which is such a distinctive feature of 
Indian bird life. .In the foreground crawls 
a fine specimen of the common land tortoise, 
recognisable at once by the peculiar markings 
of its shell, while in the water close by we see 
the swordfish, one of the most striking of the 
monsters of the deep on our west coast. In 
another tapestry the principal figure is an 
elephant. In the background is a tree laden 
with fruit, which no one who has ever seen 
the original can mistake. It is the cashew- 
nut. _ This tree is a native of South America, 


and was introduced into India by the 
Portuguese. The elephant, shows, however, 


foreign competition in their engineering pro- : 


that the tapestry represents India, not America, 
and the rest of the picture bears this out. 
There are South American tapestries, too. In 
one of them, about which a _ beautifully- 
executed toucan (not the Indian hornbill, 
which is often miscalled a toucan) leaves us 
in no doubt, two savages are represented 
hunting with bows and arrows, and the arrows 
are longer than the savages. 


Tur Whitechapel Board of Guardians, at its 
last meeting, further considered proposals for 
housing the children. In the first place, the: 
dissolution of the Forest Gate District School 
came up, and it was decided that the present 
schools, which are situated at Forest Gate on 
a site of twelve acres in extent, shall be offered 
to the Poplar. Guardians on the’ following’ 
terms, i.e., the price to be paid to be fixed by 
valuers mutually appointed, who shall deter- 
mine the present market value of the ground 
as a vacant site for a parochial school. As, 
however, portions of the buildings require 
alterations to bring them up to modern re- 
quirements, a deduction of one-third is to be 
made from the valuers’ estimate, in order to 
arrive at their sale value. The Guardians 
next dealt with the arrangements to be made - 
for the accommodation of the Whitechapel 
children who are to be brought from Forest 
Gate, and the scheme to erect country cottages ° 
for their reception was adopted. 


Arrmr all, the Metropolitan Water Question 
is likely to be dealt with during the current 
session of Parliament. It is understood that 
the Government has decided to support the 
second reading of the County Council Bills, 
which is an important step, as it commits it to 
the principle of purchase and sets aside Sir 
John Lubbock’s scheme of control. The further 
intentions of the Government will be explained 
in due course; but it is to be presumed that 
the Bills will go to a select Committee in the 
usual manner with the object of modifying 
them in accordance with the views of the 
Government on the subject—especially with 
respect to the terms of purchase and the 
composition of the body by whom the com- 
panies’ undertakings are to be taken over. 


To the London or North-country traveller, 
accustomed to solid stone viaducts and iron or 
steel bridges, the spider-like wooden viaducts 
of the trunk railway in Cornwall are .a never- 
ending source of wonder. They have stood 
stress and storm for many a long year, and 
are apparently almost as sound now as the 
day on which they were first constructed. 
But they were built in an age when the 
mineral and passenger traffic were in their 
infancy, and when a single line worked by the 
staff system was sufficient to bear all the 
demands made upon it. Season by season the 
army of invading tourists in one of the most 
charming of western counties has increased, 
and the doubling of the metals has become a 
matter of prime necessity, which the managers 
of the railway have not been slow to recognise. 
The artistic wood structures are giving place 
to those built of stone, and the glories of 
Menheniot, Ponsanooth, and Trehever, as our 
forefathers once knew them, will, with a future 
generation, become but a memory. 


Op Bow Street Police Station is being de- 
molished fast. Its grim old porticos and 
dust-covered windows still present a stern 
front to the modern and sprightly-looking 
Floral Hall on the other side of the road, but 
it is being attacked in the rear by demolishers, 
and stone by stone the front is being reached, 
and will meet the same fate as the building at 
the rear. A large warehouse will be erected ~ 
on its site, which belongs to the Duke of 
Bedford. ; 


Tux Central Society of Belgian Architecture 
announces that an international congress of 
Architects will be held, under Government 
auspices, during the Currency Exhibition, to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
society’s foundation. It is anticipated that 
the leading countries of Europe, as well as the 
United States, will send delegates. j 
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ABERDEEN.—The Syndicate which is promot- 
ing the erection of a new theatre in Aberdeen 
have selected Mr. Verity, London, as consulting 
Architect of the building. A site for the 
theatre has been secured on the Rosemount 
Viaduct, inthe north-western district of the city. 


Buarrcowrir.—Ardblair Castle, Blairgowrie, 
which is of more historic interest than any 
other in the district, has only recently had 
extensive improvements effected upon it in a 
manner in keeping with its ancient character, 
and from plans by Mr. Sidney Mitchell, 
Architect, Edinburgh, who was the designer, 
amongst other things, of “ Old Edinburgh ” in 
the first Edinburgh Exhibition. Long before 
Ardblair came into the possession of the 
Oliphants of Gask, to a branch of which family 
it belongs at the present time, it was the seat 
of the Blairs, a branch of the Blairs of Bal- 
thayock, the first of whom was contemporary 
with David IT. (1829—1371). It is not with- 
out interest to note also that Nigel Oliphant, 
who figures in Scott’s “Fortunes of Nigel,” 
was of the family connected with Ardblair. 
The extensions, which consist chiefly of a large 
entrance hall and a number of new rooms, were 
begun over a year ago, the contractors for 
which were: Mason, Charles Farquharson, 
Clayquhat; joiner, T. Doig, Rattray; slater, A. 
Dunean, Rattray; plumber, R. Kidd; plasterer, 
J. Bell; painter, P. K. Donald—all of Blair- 
gowrie. Commodious stables have also been 
erected, the contractors of which were : Mason, 
Bailie Hill; joiner, T. Steven; cement work, 
J. Bell; slater, W. Craigie; plumber, R. Kidd ; 
and painter, P. K. Donald—all of Blairgowrie. 
Mr. G. Cunnison was Clerk of Works. 


Botsover.—The committee of the building 
fund has received the sum of £4553 towards the 
cost of erecting the new Churchat Bolsover. The 
Architect, Mr. Ambler, of London, has inspected 
the ruins for the purpose of ascertaining 


| whether the outside walls and tower are safe, 


and his report is expected ina few days. He 
has also been instructed to prepare plans for 
all the work required to be done. The com- 
mittee is hopeful of. obtaining the Duke of 
Portland’s consent to extend the wall on the 


| south side so as to provide greater seating 


| accommodation, and to bring the .Memorial 
| Chapel inside the Church. 


ConisBRo’.—Detailed estimates have been 
|prepared of the cost..of. constructing the 
proposed railway from a junction with the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
/way in Handsworth, passing from thence 
| through Treeton to a junction with the South 
Yorkshire Railway of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway at Conisbro’. The 
estimated cost of this line is no less than 
£400,000, of which cuttings and embankments 
will absorb £118,120; viaducts, £13,600 ; 
tunnels, £20,700 ; stations, £25,000; and land 
purchases, £28,850. The railway will be con- 
structed as a double line throughout its whole 
length. The engineer to the scheme is Mr. 
W. B. Myers, Beswick. 


Dunvatk, IreLanp.—It will interest many 
to learn that the Church of St. Brigid, begun 
last winter, is now well in hand, and is rising 
all round to a height of five or six feet above 
ground. The style is Romanesque, with 
rounded arches, doors, and windows, and the 
Church will consist of nave and transepts, with 
a circular apse to receive the altar. The total 
length inside is 110ft., 70ft. across the tran- 
septs, and width of nave 30ft. Outside the 
stone will show all rockfaced granite, with 
limestone dressings, rounded doors and win- 
dows, and in the angle of the east transept and 
nave will rise a Romanesque tower, when we 
are able to build it. The contract is £5700, 
and £700 more if we could go on with the 
tower. Altogether the design shows a very 
beautiful little Church. Mr. Byrne, of Suffolk 
Street, is the Architect, and Mr. M‘Adorey, 
Dundalk, the builder. 


Essw Var, Mon.—Mr. J. H. Phillips, St. 
John’s Chambers, Cardiff, and Mr. Frank Bald- 
win, Brecon, have been appointed joint Archi- 
tects for the erection of an Intermediate School 
for the Ebbw Vale and Brynmawr districts. 


Hackney, N.—On Sunday last the founda- 
tion stone of the South Hackney Synagogue 
and class rooms about to be erected in Devon- 
shire Road, Mare Street, Hackney, was laid by 
the Hon. W. Rothschild. The new buildings, 
of which Mr. Delissa Joseph is the architect, 
and Messrs. Brown, Son, and Bloomfield are 
the builders, will occupy a frontage of about 
93ft. to Devonshire Road, and will comprise a 
lower ground-floor consisting of nine spacious 
class rooms and an assembly hall, acecommoda- 
ting 400 children simultaneously, and lavatory 
and cloak room accommodation for boys and 
girls. The upper ground-floor will be the main 
floor of the synagogue, and will be approached 
by a separate entrance from the street. It will 
contain accommodation for 340 males; the 
whole of the seats will be placed crossways, 
and the ark, pulpit, and reading platform will 
be grouped together at the eastern end of the 
building. ‘Two self-inclosed staircases will 
lead direct from the street to the gallery, 
which will contain accommodation for 210 
ladies and two sets of cloak rooms. The total 
cost will be £7350. 


Hauirax.—The Watch Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation has decided that competi- 
tive plans for a new building should be 
invited, that two prizes of £50 and £25 respec- 
tively should be offered, and that the success- 
ful plans should be compared as to cost, &c., 
with the adaptation plans submitted by the 
Borough Engineer (Mr. E. R. 8. Escott), and, 
if favourable, that the premiated competitive 
plans should be adopted. There was a diver- 
gence of opinion on the Committee as to 
whether the competition should be limited to 
the borough architects, but ultimately it was 
resolved, by eight votes to four, that the com- 
petition shall be an open one. The question of 
having a 54ft. street frontage on Harrison 
Road was not dezided by the Committee, 
but it is understood that the Council will 
insist on this as a part of the scheme. 


Harrieroou.—At the last meeting of the 
Hartlepool Town Council Councillor Gilooly 
moved: “That a portion of the market be set 


‘apart for public baths to be supplied with 


fresh and salt water.” He said a tank might 
be constructed near the Fairy Cove Battery, 
from which pipes could be laid direct to the 
market, the tank being kept perpetually filled 
by means of a gas engine. Possibly it might 
cost £2000 or £3000. The matter was referred 
to the Improvement Committee. 

Irvine, N.B.—The Irvine Parish Church, 
after being closed for several months for 
alterations, &e., was reopened a few days ago. 
The church has undergone a total internal 
renovation. The reseating of the galleries and 
area is all new, and the old-fashioned staircases 
have been ineclosed. The church is of the 
square type, but relieved by a spire worthy of 
its elevated situation. Mr. John Armour, 
Irvine, was the architect. 


JOHNSTONE.—The new part of the Combina- 
tion Hospital, situated on the Linwood Road, 
was formally open for public inspection on the 
6th inst. The extensions just completed have 
been executed to the plans of Mr. J. L. Cowan, 
of Wellington Street, Glasgow, and have cost 
over £4000, to which will require to be added 
another £1000 for alterations and improve- 
ments on the present hospital, so as to bring it 
into line with the newest and most up-to-date 
systems of sanitation and ventilation. Special 
attention has been directed to the drainage, 
and when the present extensions were decided 
upon an additional acre of ground was taken 
in. The contractors were: For building, 
Keanie, Lochwinnoch; joiners, Purdon and 
Cuthbertson, Kilbarchan; plastering, 
M‘Queeny, Glasgow; heating, M*‘Cormack and 
Son, Glasgow; painting, J. M‘Connell, J ohn- 
stone ; engineering and laundry work, Tullis and 
Co., Clydebank ; slating, Marshall, Kilbarchan. 
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KirkMIcHAEL,—Mr Frank Balfour, of Kin- 
drogan, proposes to erect a large shooting lodge 
at Pitcarmick and an office connected there- 
with, also gamekeeper and coachman’s house. 
The lodge will be situated in a beautiful spot 
in a field near to the road leading to Pitcarmick, 
The following are the contractors for the 
lodge :—Mason, Mr. James M‘Leish, Rattray ; 
joiner, Mr. D. Morrison, Ballinluig ; plumber, 
Mr. R. Kidd, Blairgowrie ; plasterer, Mr. J. 
Bell, Blairgowrie; slater, Mr. J. Buchan, Perth. 
| The tradesmen for the offices are :— Mason, 
Mr. James, Easson, Kirkmichael; joiner, Mr. 
James Small, Kirkmichael; slater, Mr. Joseph 
M‘Gregor, Kirkmichael ; plasterer, Mr. J. Bell, 
Blairgowrie. The plans and specifications are 
by Mr. Leonard, Architect, Pitlochry. 


Newcastrte.—The new recreation hall which 
has been built at the Royal Victoria School for 
the Blind, Benwell Dene, Newcastle, was opened 
on the 12th inst. The. designs for the hall 
were prepared by Mr.,W. Lister Newcombe, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr. 
Pringle, of Gateshead, contractor. It is a 
handsome hall, with interior dimensions of 
50ft. by 20ft., and is well ventilated and heated. 


SHOTTERMILL.—The parish church of St. 
Stephen’s was recently reopened, after re- 
seating and other improvements, by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. The work, which has 
been executed. from the designs of Messrs. 
Brown and Barrow, Architects, of Amberley 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, by Messrs. 
Harding Bros., builders, of Shottermill, consists 
of the reflooring of the entire church—the 
body of the church with oak joists and 14in. 
deal flooring, and the nave and entrance with 
pitch pine wood blocks—whilst the old seats 
have been replaced by modern seats of 
Columbian cedar, the wood being given by 


Mr. J. Ward. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—A 
meeting of the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture, Science, and Art was held in the 
Albert Galleries on Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
Mr. Leslie Ower, the president, in the chair. 
The Secretary (Mr. J. J. Henderson) intimated 
the results of the recent competitions under 
the auspices of the Institute, as follows :— 
Sketch Books: 1, Ada Hill Walker, ‘St. 
Andrews; 2 and 3, Robert Annal, Dundee, and 
A. G@. R. M‘Kenzie, Aberdeen— equal; 4, 
Thomas Ross, Dundee. Measured Drawings : 
1, Andrew Haxton, St. Andrews; 2, R. D. 
Baillie, Cupar Fife. Design for Pediment: A. 
Hutton, Dundee. Outline Drawings from 
Museum Casts: 1, Catherine Fidler, Dundee; 
2, William H. Grant, Dundee. Interior Glass 
Door: J. Wyse, Dundee. The referees were 
Messrs. T. 8S. Robertson, James Langlands, 
J. J. H. Spindler, Robert Hunter, and John 
Maclauchlan. The exhibition as a whole, with 
the exception of the measured drawings, does 
not reach the standard of that of last year. A 
short lecture, entitled “Water Heating by 
Steam,’ was afterwards delivered by Mr. 
Walter M‘Gregor, Superintendent of the Public 
Baths, who explained in an interesting manner 
the working of the various apparatus in use at 
the baths in Dundee and Lochee. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the meeting on Tuesday, the 9th inst., 
Mr. John Wolfe Barry, the president, in the 
chair, the paper read was on “ Cold Storage at 
the London and India Docks,” by Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson. After a brief mention of the 
methods of importing meat for consumption in 
England, including the shipment of live stock 
for immediate slaughtering and of meat in a 
chilled state as distinguished from frozen meat, 
the author traced, from the commencement of 
the experimental stage in 1881, the progress in 
the accommodation of the frozen meat trade in 
the Port of London. The work had been 
carried on—first by the London and St. Katha- 
rine and the East and West India Docks Com- 
panies, and subsequently by. the London 
and India Docks Joint Committee, which 
came into existence in 1889—in the construc- 


tion of receiving chambers at the Royal Victoria 
Dock, and, later, at the South-West India Dock. 
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Correspondence. 


VALUE OF LAND IN LONDON. 


Denar S1r,—Referring to your paragraph in 
this week’s issue showing the value of an acre 
in the West End, it might be interesting to 
compare this with the value of an acre in the 
City, which is well shown by the sale of a 
property in Cornhill, which in June last, under 
our hammer, realised a price at the rate of 
£2,452,023 per acre. This is an interesting 
comparison, both being unique positions in 
their respective situations. 

Yours truly, 
GREEN AND SON. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. 


THE Epiror will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIx- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence. 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements, 

Prices on application. 

Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., 
Strand, W.C. 


Two schemes are now occupying the atten- 
tion of the Middlesbrough Corporation, both 
of which are of considerable magnitude. The 
introduction of an electric tramways system 
is the subject of the first. The second is the 
scheme now projected by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company as regards the proposed 
Dock Extension. 


Trade and Craft. 


ANNUAL SPECIAL NUMBER OF “TIMBER.” 


The publishers of Timber have favoured 
us with a copy of their truly remarkable 
Special Annual Number, dated Feb. Ist. It 
is, In every sense, a weighty production, not 
merely in the matter of avoirdupois, but in 
the solid and informing nature of its contents. 
The Timber Trade of Ireland forms the intro- 
ductory article, and it is treated of in a 
thorough and exhaustive manner. Mr. W. 
Sinclair contributes, in the second place, a 
valuable monograph upon the “ Structure and 
Properties of Pitch-Pine.” Mr. F. W. Edwards 
treats of the nobler woods, mahogany and 
cedar. Then follow interesting expositions of 
the virtues and uses of Australia’s famous 
Jarrah and Karri woods. The teak trade of 
East India, Burmah, &c., concludes the section 
appropriated to Timber. Special interest 
centres in the next article—dealing with the 
slate trade of Great Britain—in view of recent 
industrial wars. Penrhyn, with its wonderful 
quarries, forms the initial subject, but the 
whole Welsh slate trade is admirably con- 
sidered, and effectively depicted. Chatty 
sketches of great firms in the trade are added 
to the more solid information, while the work 


is fitly closed with a succession of. illustrated 
notes upon the latest productions in machinery 
as applied to the requirements of timber and 
its working. This Special Number is pheno- 
menal. Its store of information is voluminous 
and valuable. From beginning to end the 
text is elucidated by admirable illustrations. 
We have derived pleasure from its perusal, 
and have gained some additional knowledge 
as well. But one thing seems to be lacking— 
an index of contents; unless it be that there 
should also be and index of advertisers—a 
body whose numbers here are formidable, and 
whose calls for attention necessitate the use 
of over a hundred pages of print. Yes, an 
index is wanted, and badly, amid such a 
clamorous crowd of competitors for custom. 


WHAT IS A STREET ? 


A case of some importance alike to local 
authorities and owners of property was recently 
decided by a local bench of magistrates sitting 
at Wetherby. It was an action in which the 
Wetherby District Council sought to compel 
Mr. Benjamin Hewling, of Boston Spa, builder 
and contractor, to set back a certain wall on 
the Thorparch-road at Boston Spa. Practically, 
the point in dispute was as to whether the 
portion of. the road in question was a new 
street within the meaning of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, and thence arose the further 
question, “ What constitutes a street?” In 
March last, legal proceedings were instituted 
by the Council against Mr. Hewling in respect 
of the carrying out of certain plans which he 
had previously submitted to that body. The 
plans in question had originally been approved 
in 1891, and, according to the contention of 
the District Council, provided for the removal 
of the wall in dispute to a distance of 18ft. 
from the centre of the road, as would be re- 
quired under the District Council’s bye-laws 
for the making of a new street. Subsequently, 
however, Mr. Hewling refused to set back the 
wall, and in April last was summoned before 
the magistrates at Wetherby, and fined. The 
fine and costs were paid, but still the defendant 
declined to carry out the wishes of the Council, 
with the result that in July a second summons 
was issued against him. On this occasion the 
Bench dismissed the case, but the District 
Council pursued the matter to the High Court. 
The action came before Justices Wright and 
Gainsford Bruce during last month in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, and their Lordships 
decided to refer it back to the Wetherby Bench, 
with certain instructions, for decis on upon the 
facts.—The magistrates announced that they 
had decided that they had no reason to alter 
their previous decision, 


A QUESTION OF CONTRACT. 


The building of these halls, which are in 
course of erection with funds bequeathed by 
the late Provost Beveridge, Kirkcaldy, any 
money publicly subscribed in Kirkcaldy and 
neighbourhood for the erection of a memorial 
to Adam Smith, author of “The Wealth of 
Nations,” a native Kirkcaldy, has just been 
the subject of a litigation in the Sheriff Court. 
Some time ago the Town Council of Kirkcaldy, 
in whom the money for the erection of the 
halls is vested, asked the Sheriff to interdict 
the defender, Alexander Waddell, builder, 
Burntisland, who is the contractor for the 
joinery work, from removing the tools, sheds, 
and other erections placed temporarily on the 
ground by him for his own use, and for the use 
also for the other contractors for the work until 
the completion of the buildings. It’ appears 
from the pleadings that the Town Council and 
defendant had disagreed as to the carrying-out 
of the contract for the joinery work, and after 
negotiations the former resolved to relieve the 
defendant of the contract and finish the work 
themselves. The work done by the defendant 
was measured, and thé pursuers offered him 
the value thereof, which he did not accept. The 
defendant threatened to remove the wooden 
sheds and other erections, but the Council 
objected to their removal until the completion 
of the work. The contract for the joinery work 
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contained a clause to the effect that in the 
event of any disputes or differences arising 
between the parties the same should be referred 
to the decision of an arbiter named, whose 
decision should be final and binding on both 
parties, but no such reference was entered into 
for a settlement of the differences which arose, 
In defence of the.action the defendant, inter 
alia, pleaded that the action was barred by the 
reference clause in the specifications, and that 
it ought to be dismissed. ‘The Sheriff-Substi- 
tute (Gillespie) before whom the action was 
heard has now pronounced judgment, giving 
effect to the defendant’s plea, that the action 
was barred by the reference provided for in the 
specifications, and dismissed the action with 
costs. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT YORK. 


At a special meeting of the York City 


Council held on the 8th inst., in reference to ~ 


the electric lighting question Professor Ken- 
nedy said he gave the probable outlay for 
plans and mains as £12,000. The tenders for 
both the sections which covered this work 
amounted to £11,252, so that his estimate 
covers ample allowance for contingencies and 
additions in connection with the cables and 
roadwork. The schedule prices for the first 
100 services and meters come to £695, so that 
his allowance of £1000 covered ample margin. 
For the arc lighting of the streets he men- 
tioned the sum of £600 to £700, but the 
actual outlay would depend largely on the: 
design of the lamp chosen, but in any case it 
would be below that estimate. 


RAILWAY EXTENSIONS. 


. 


A considerable portion of the Great Northern 
Leen Valley Railway extensions has been 
opened for mineral traffic, and henceforward 
an extensive coalfield will have provided for it 
an alternative route by which the mineral can 
be conveyed to its consumers. The colliery 
district embraced within the counties of 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire has recently 
received a goodly share of attention from 
competing railway companies, and the exten- 
sion under notice is a typical instance of the 
enterprise which has been displayed by more 
than one company in an endeavour to serve a 
vast trading community. 


HEAVY COMPENSATION CLAIM, 


Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury 
sitting at the Hotel Cecil have had before them 
the arbitration case of the United Realisation 
Company v. the Trustees of the late Mr. Arthur 
Jones. It wasa case in which damages had to 
be assessed in respect of the compulsory aequire- 
ment of the freehold of Nos. 80 and 81, Strand, 
for the purpose of widening the approaches to 


the Hotel Cecil, and the Strand Improvement. | 


scheme. 
case, said the Hotel Cecil formed one of the 
groups of the schemes projected by Jabez 
Balfour in connection with the Liberator group- 
Prior to the hotel being taken.over by the 
Realisation Company, it had been allowed to 
go into a state of decay. Since the hotel 
had been taken over and opened up, the 
question of the widening of the approaches 


Sir William Marriott, in opening the | 


was brought home to the minds of those | 
interested, and steps were taken to acquire | 


the premises in question for that purpose. 
Under a will of the late Mr. Jones, it was 
provided that whatever money was realised 
from the sale of the property in question must 
be invested in Government securities. 


had to run. The only question before the jury 
was what amount should be awarded the 
claimants. 
lease remained, and the premises were let at a 
rental of £400 per annum. 


that income for the next 564 years. 
was given on behalf of the claimant by Sir 


Upcn 
the property was a lease, of which 56% years | 


As he had said, 565 years of the | 


On the face of it, 
that was an excellent investment, and heasked | 
the jury, when awarding damages, to grant | 
such an amount as would guarantee to those | 
who benefited under the will the certainty of | 
Evidence } 


Whittaker Ellis, who estimated the amount of 
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damage, together with compensation for com- 
pulsory sale and interest on the reversion, at 
£19,021. For the Realisation Company, Mr. 
Freeman contended that the claim was exces- 
sive, and called Mr. Robert Vigers and- Mr. 
Douglas. Young, who estimated the amount to 
be awarded at £11,220 and £11,165 respec- 
tively. The jury assessed the amount at 
£16,500, including the 10 per cent. allowance 
for forced sale, and judgment was given 
accordingly, with costs. 


A BUILDING CASE. 


In the Court of Appeal last week, before the 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Justices Lopes and 
Chitty, the defendant’s appeal was heard in 
the action Harrison.v. the Yeadon Urban 
District Council. This was a case in which 
Mr. Harrison claimed an injunction to restrain 
the District Council from pulling down or 
otherwise interfering with a coach house and 
stable which was being erected on a plot of 
land on the urban side of Cemetery Road, on 
the ground that the space left was not of 


sufficient width. They contended that if 
the building should stand the new street 


would only be 13ft. 3in. in width, instead of 
26ft. 6in., as provided by the bye-laws of 
the Council. At a trial at the Leeds Assizes 
Mr. Justice Kennedy granted the injunc- 


tion, and assessed the nominal damages of 40s. 
Mr. Scott Fox, who now appealed, said that 
the question before the Court was one of the 
construction of the bye-laws. Although the 
issues were very complicated, the question to 
be decided had narrowed itself to small limits. 
The plaintiff had built in Yeadon certain 
property, which, for the sake of argument, 
though it was not named yet, might be called 
Carlton Terrace. It consisted of a row of nine 
houses, the fronts of which opened on to a 
narrow pathway, but the backs of which 
opened on toa road which gave the only access 
to carts. It was at the back of one of these 
houses on which the stable and coach house 
were built. He desired to contend that that 
roadway was a new street, and thereby came 
under the bye-laws. The width of their strests 
should be 26ft. 6in., but the plaintiff had 
narrowed their street to 13ft. 3in. . He desired 
the Court to say that this was a street: within 
the meaning of the bye-laws before a brick had 
been laid down to the coach house. The 
Court, without calling on the other side, 
dismissed the appeal. 


A TENANT'S “LIABILITY. 
At the Sheffield County Court last week, his 
Honour Judge Waddy finished the hearing of 
and gave judgment in the case of Crawshaw v, 


Unwin, which he had before partly heard. 
The parties were respectively landlord and 
tenant of the house No. 14, Gatefield Road, and 
the plaintif’s case was that Unwin went out 
leaving the house in such a dilapidated condi: 
tion that an expenditure of nearly £5 had to 
be ineurred to fit the place for the next in- 
coming tenant; and for that sum he sued. 
Further evidence was called by Mr. Ellison to 
rebut the plaintiff’s allegations that damage 
over and above fair wear and tear was done in 
the house during the defendant’s tenancy. 
Mr. H. Jenkinson, of 9, Gatefield Road, «a 
neighbour, attributed the bad appearance of 
the rooms largely to dampness, which had 
discoloured the~ paper hangings, and also 
had turned the green paint yellow. He saw 
no evidence of wilful damage. The present 


tenant of 14, Gatefield Road, Mr. Richard 
Pexton was also called. The rooms were 


re-papered, he said, when he went in, and the 
paper had already shown signs of dampness. 
Mr. Edward Holmes, Architect, said he saw 


~ the interior of the house after Unwin left, and 


he noticed nothing inconsistent with ordinary 
wear and tear, except, perhaps, some marks 
which indicated that the persons who had 
cleaned the windows had stood on the window 
ledgos and damaged the paint with their shoes. 
Judgment for plaintiff for 5s. 6d. cost’ of 
painting. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 


Discount off usual prices. PiLans Brest STYur. 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
J. L. ALLDAY, : BIRMINGHAM. 


LIFTS 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, 
Electric, or Hand-Power. 


MT. MEDWAY:¢" 
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“ECLIPSE”? PATENT GLAZING. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY /MPERISHAFLE GLAZING. 


Extensively used duriog the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the 
panies and Corporations, and for all kinds of 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 28, Vi toria St., Westminster, §.W, 
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THE 


“TWYCLIFF ER” 


Patent Pedestal Syphon 
W.C. Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest developments 
in Sanitary Science, as applied to W.C. Basins. 


5 


Advantages claimed fcr the 
“TWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard| Practically noise- 
against sewer gas| less in action. 
and the evils arising | — 
therefrom. 


Simple in construe- 
as ae : | tion, reliable in ac- 
peas ferge water | tion. 

surface an great Teron Taoontne 
depth of Water seal No complicated me; 
(3 inches) and large | order = 

body of water in| i : 

Basin to receive and | Easily fixed as an 
deodorise soil. } ordinary Basin. 


eoommer ded & Specified by Architects & Sanitary Engineer 


High-Class Article ¢f Superior Material, 
Workmanship and Construction. 


Potteries, HANLRY. 


ECONOMY IN BUIl.DING. 


= 


PATENT STABLE PAVING. 
PAVING, 

FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. 
ARTIFICIAL STONEWORKS. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


WOOD BLOCK AND MOSAIC PAVING. 


Ss 


os B, WARD & C0,, 


For Stables, Stable Yards, Cowhouses, Xe. 


and Channelled on Surface. 
Granite Concrete Paving suitable for Warehouses, Yards, Footpaths, School 
Playgrounds, Breweries, Dairies, &e., &e. 


Formed in situ, or cast and fixed like stone. 
Will not turn slippery. 


to treads. 


19, Gt. George St., London, SW. 


And at CARDIFF, etc. 


Impervious, Jointless, Grooved, 
Broken brick bed only required. 


Moulded or plain. Special finish 


Free from shakes, equal-in colour and appearance to Portland, Mansfield, 


other stone. Weathers perfectly. 


Catalogues, Estimates, and further particulars for the consideration of 
Architects and others, 


eshte resem 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


‘no ecaned WORK TO PE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
Feb. 20 Flints and Cartage, Chailey (Sussex) ? ee Rural District Council F J. Miles, Clerk, 173, High-street, Lewes. 
rs 20 Stones and Carting, Dunblune (Perthshire), 1 Year, to | Perthshire County Council G. A. Calder, Surveyor, Dunblane. 
Sept. 1898. 
re 22 Matoriald, 1 Year, to March 1898, East Retford .., ... | Rural District Council a sia T. Henry, Surveyor, Retford. 
.s 22 Materials for Year to March 1898, London, S.E.... ... | Vestry of St. Mary, Newington .... L. J. Dunham, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Walworth, S.E. 
3 22 Road and Street Works, Long Ashton, near Bristol . | Rural District Council —... ¥ ... | W. Fround, Surveyor, 1, St. Stephen’s-chambers, Bristol. 
> 22 Road Metal, Motherwell (Scot‘and) se es . | Commissioners 5 i. : ... | Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Motherwell. 
os 22 Flagging, Paving, Patricroft (Lanes.) : i ... | Burton - eRe. -Irwell Rural District | C. C. Hooley, Engineer, Union Office, Patricroft. 
Council. 
ne 22 Materials, &e., for one year, Islington, N, ... sa ... | Vestry of St. Marvy ... W. F. Dewey, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, Istington, N. 
5 24 | Materials, Litherlands (Lancs.), 12 Months : Urban District Council W. B. Garton, Surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland. 
3 25 Granite and Materials (one or three years), WoodGreen | Urban District Council _... C. J. Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green. 
ws 2 Road Stone, Ruthin (Denbighshire) ... i a ... | Denbighshire County Council ... | E, W. Jones, Surveyor, Wrexham. 
3 26 Road Material, &e., Lewes... ia ae ee ... | East Sussex County Council .., ... | Henry Card, County Hall, Lewes. 
a 26 Stone and Labour, Year ending March 1898, Erpingham | Rural District Council # ... | R. Maine, Surveyor, Holt, Norfolk. 
<9 27 Street Works, Hoole (Cheshire) ; +7 ... | Urban District Council F 5 C, A. Ewing, Architect, 22, St. Werburgh-street, Chester. 
RS 25 Street Works, Stanley (Durham)... } on ... | Stanley Urban District Council ... | J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Office, Stanley. 
BS 23 Kerbing, Tar Paving, Meta'ling, Forest Hill, S.E. ... | Lewisham Board of Works | E, Wright, Clerk, Board of Works Office, Catford, S.B. 
March 1 | Materials for oné year, Hendon, N.W. Fi <A ... | Urban District Council | oe ie ee Surveyor, Public Office, The Burroughs, 
endon, N.W. 
bs 1 Flints and Carting Steyning (Sussex) ee eS .. | Steyning, East, Rural District Council... | E, Cripps, Clerk, Council Office, New Shoreham. 
6 1 Flints and Carting, Steyning (Sussex) nl at .. | Steyning, West, Rural District Council... | E. Cripps, Clerk, Council Office, New Shoreham, 
é 2 Road Materials, Bath, 1 Year, to March 26, 1897... .. | Urban Sanitary Authority cer .. | C, R. Fortune, Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath. 
by 3 Whinstone Metal, Year, to Sept. 1898, Glasgow e Se hupert | A. Wilson, Surveyor, Alexandria, Glasgow. 
re 5 Making-up Pelham Road, Wanstead, N.E... : . | Urban District Council .. | W. Blewitt, Clerk, Offices of Council, Wanstead, N.E. 
ce 3 Levelling, Kerbing, Paving, &¢., Kingston-on-Thames ... | Corporation . Ut vs 545 .. | H, A. Winser, Clerk, C!attern House, Kingston. | 
E 9 Maintenance and Repair (1 Year), Maidstone... .. | Kent County Counci : se ... | F. W. Ruck, Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. | 
SANITARY— | 
Feb. 20 Sewerage Works ... Ss te kek ot es .. | Kettering Urban District Council | T. R. Smith, Engineer, Market Hill, Kettering, | 
a 20 Sewage Disposal Works, Hillmorton, Rugby ok ... | Rural District Council os T. W. Willard, Surveyor to Council, Rugby. 
x 23 | Sewarage Works, New Mills (Derbyshire) :. .. | Urban District Council | Spinks and Beever, 9, Albert-square, Manchester. 
Py 22 Pipe Sewers, Tanks, &c., Aughton, Ormskirk (Lanes.),.. | Rural District Council ; ee | C. S. Beeston, Engineer, Albany Buildings, Ormskirk. 
rs 24. Sewarage Works, Clayton (Yorks.) | Clayton Urban District Council .., : | J. Waugh, Engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. | 
33 27. | Sewerage Works, Midsomer Norton... 5 ... | Urban District Council... ies .. | W, F. Bird, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton. | 
a 27 Sewerage, Midsomer Norton ... we aes Hie ... | Urban District Council _... = ... | W. F. Bird, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton. | 
Mar, 2 | Sewer Pipes, Bath... igs a: se be ae ... | Urban Sanitary Authority... pe ... | C. R. Fortune, Guildhall, Bath, | 
July 31 Sanitary Improvement Works, Oporto (Portugal) ... | Corporation ... t a nee ... | Municipal Town Ha!l, Oporto. 
STEEL AND IRON— | 
Feb. 20 | Ironwork for Retort House Sittings, Colne ee ... | Gas Committee Henry Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, Colne. 
5 20 Gas Mains, Dover ... ce ox a Gaslight Company ? | G. Fielding, Secretary, 14, Snargate-street, Dover. 
3 27 ~+| Sheet and other Iron (200 tons), Lisbon... I ... | Royal Portuguese Railway se .. | Engineer, Company’s Stores, Santo Apo!onia Station, Lishon. 
March 2 Steel Rails (1000 tons), Ottawa (Canada) .., re ... | International Railway Ae ee ... | High Commissioner for Canada’s Office, London, 
TIMBER— | | 
Feb, ye Carriage Timber, London, W.... | Great Western Railway Company ... | G, K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


DE@RATIVE WARDRY WokKs 
METAL WoRK SALFoRD 


CAS gers ANCHESIER 


LIGHT = VALE ILL 
FITTINGS EO CACHE CL. 


sarus. = | J. YOUNG & CO, Kenton Works, Kennington Cross, London, SE. | coxsvcarsn 


TANKS Kennington Tel. No. 4712 (Hop.) Private Wire to Brixton. Balham Telephone No. 9219, Batham. IRON. 
STOVES. BRANCHES: 44, BRIXTON ROAD, AND 9 & 10, BALHAM HILL, LONDON, S.W. meppeg tages us 
KITCHENERS. | Evervthing for the Erection and Maintenance of Buildings and Estates can be obtained at our 


Warehouses. Have you a copy of our useful little Catalogue? If not, apply at once, | AND COILS. | 
etndna: enclosing Two Penny Stamps for Postage; it’s worth the venture. : ’ | PAPERHANGINGS — 


aoa ___NOTE THE ADDRESS, _ “Si NOTE THE GOOD PRINCIPLE, | WHOLESALE 
MANTELS. OUR TRADE PRINCIPLE: PERFECT WARES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, NOMINAL PRICES. } orzs & cotours. 


{ 
S 
“ 


= WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. | FOR PLUMBING, __ Telephone No. 77 G0). 
D0 


For Churches, Schools, SANITARY AND 
YOU WANT 
SPEEDY 


fflces, &c. 
DELIVERY ? 


Estimates NS las ae tl on ip- | D RAI N AG E GO O D S. 
THOS. GREGORY & CO., | 


poop Ee wave oes Builders’ Ironmongery, Xe, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


ST 


Ww 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, aN N = 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, | po - 


For Sale or Hire. a 
YOU. . 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, w. WANT . 


10 BUY 


Reading Cases may bo had on application 


to the Manager. Price is. od. each. RIGHT ? LONDON, 9.E, | 


Frsruary 17, 1897.] 


AN D ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


- 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Mar: 1 Plans and Estimates for Laying out Clifts, &c., Felixstowe} £50, £15 
a 20 Designs for Town Hall, Enniskillen (co. Fermanagh, £50, £20, £10 . 


Treland) 
= 31 Railway Stations, Christiania .., 


31 Designs for Public Halls and Municipal Offices, Govan... 


Kroner 10,000, 4000, 2000, 1000 


April 17 Plans and Designs for Assembly Hall, &e., Guer nsey 


July 1 Designs for Water Supply, Elne (France) . 
TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


AYR (N.B.).—For the construction of 64 miles of sewers, 
&e., for the Commissioners. Mr. J. Eaglesham, C.E., Town 
Chambers, Ayr :— 


W. G. Flett . £10,000 0 0] Brannigan and 
Shanks and Scott .. . £5,238 4° 1 

McEwan 9,531 13 -7 | James Osborne 5,200 16 3 
A. Waddell and Banh, Stephen- 

Son & 8,341 12 2 so. , 5,144 18 0 
Workman and Wm. Saeaiion: - 4,990 10 10 

0. . 7,517 8 2| Thos. Crawford 
% cand -W. and Son 4,832 11 3 

MeDonald_ .. 5,555 3 31W.. H. Black- 

Craik and Hen- burn 4,701 19 11 

dry : 5,539 19 1| Chas. McAndrew 4,541 18 7 
John Paterson Hugh Hester 

and Sons se 858° 9 23 Crieff* 4,257 8 0 
James Miller _. 5,305 2. 6 

* ‘Accepted. 

BELFAST.—For the execution of road and sewage w orks, 
Hampton Park Estate, for Mr. Isaac Hampton. Messrs. 
Forman and Aston, C. E. ., 154 Donegall-place, Belfast :— 
David Ireland £1000 0 0} Thos. McMurray £708 -0 0 
WorkmanandCo. 82013 6|Jas.RossandSon 630 0 0 
d.and R. Thomp- Wm. McLarnon 619-10 0 

son 801 1 3] Michael Green, 

John Graham,jun qo 18, 2h 135, Donegall- 
Wm. Geddis vm 12,10 -0 street, Belfast* 5812 5 


* Accepted. 

BRADFORD.—Accepted for the erection of stables and 
coachhouse, Morley -street, for Messrs. Empsall and Clark- 
son, architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford :— 

Masonry and Joiner 'Y. —John Moulson and Son) 
Plumbing. aries Townend 3 | 
Plastering.—T. Cordingley and Son p £756 
Slating. —Jas. Smithies i ¢ : 
Painting.—John Looms . J 

[All of Bradford. ] 

CHRISTCHURCH (Hants). — For alterations, -&e:,. at 
workhouse, Fairmile. Mr. Edgar H. Burton, architect, 
Branksom Park, Lt eae _ 

W.H. Wilson... ... £1,010 Tom Tiller, Bargates, 
denkinsand Sons... 609 ; Christehurch* ; 
* Accepted. 

DALHOUSIE (N.B.).—Accepted for ext tending Newton- 
Loan Hospital. Mr. Jas. Jerdan, architect, 12, Cas stle- street, 
Edinburgh :— 

Bricklaying.—Thomas Cumpstie, Dalkeith £239 10 6 
Carpentry and Joinery.—Thomas Macfar- 


£582 0 


lane, Govebridge 185 9 0 
Slating. —John Clapperton and ‘Sons, 

Govebridge 38 8.6 
Plastering.—William Stewart, Edinburgh. 47 0 0 
Plumbing.—Alex. Hart, Dalkeith |. 53 8: 6 
Window Blinds.—William Bryden and 

Son, Edinburgh ... 912 0 


DEVONPORT.—For. new shop fronts and structural 
alterations at No. 19, Marlborough-street, for Messrs. Pote 


Barton-road, 
architects, Dov: er :— 
Hayward and Paramor a a7, 
Wm. Dixon 


Lacey, Grohihost: 6, 
8. Chapman and Son £899 
J. Downing and Sons |, 898 
Carter and Wright .. 840 


£100, £50 


DOVER.—For a pair of semi-detached villa ee 288 
Dover. Messrs. Worsfold and 


G. W. Beech 


mouth* 
* Accepted. 


HASTINGS.—Accepted for additions, &c., to engine and 
boiler house, Waterworks-road, for the Corporati: on. 
Pa rH. Palmer, C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Hastings :— 


Austin and Lewis 
63 J. Parsons feonented) 

GREAT YARMOUTH — For additions, 

s Hotel,” for Mr. J. W. Nightingale. 

Upper King-street, Norwich :— 


W.- Cork, Great, Yar- 


H. Ditch, High-street, Hastings 


HERTFORD.—For the pa “of 600 tons Broken 3 granit 
r. J. H. Jeyons, Boroug 


road metal for the Corporation. 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hertford :-— 


Fennings .. 

W. Griffiths 

Croft Granite Co. 

Van Praagh and Co. 

Yarborough Granite Co. 

Clee Hill Granite Co., Ludlow 

Somerfield, Burnshire 

get Quarry Co., Nuneaton* 
Toy, 

Forest Rock Co., Leicester ... 
rgusson and Co., Enderby 
Ellis and Everard, Bardon Hill 
Swift Granite Co., Nuneaton 
Gownley and Son, Cliffe Hill 

, Enderby 
Enderby “and Stoney Stanton 


Mount Sorrell Co.,* Stoney Stanton Granite... 

* Accepted for such quantity as may be ordered. 
LEEDS.—Accepted for the construction of a covers 
reservoir, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. Thomas Hew 60, 


City Engineer, Leeds :— 
Harold Arnold and Son, Doncas‘er 


LANGHOLME.—Accepted for the supply and erectic 
laundry machinery, drying closets, lift, &c., at the néw 


Hospital, Langholme, Dumfries, for the Manav 
ane and Wood, architects, London. Mr, 
C.E. engineer, Westminster :— 


Harner Twelvetrees, Linited, Sout} 


sireat, London 


LUANv1tL0.—For building a residence for Mr. 2. s 1 


Lewis. Mr. David Jenkins, architect :-— 
Lewis Davies —. 
G. Mainwaring 925 dilo* 
David Evans 5 ob 200 | Henry Price 
* Accepted. 
LUANDILO.—For building a_ post-office. 
Jen'sins, architect ;:— 


G. Mainwaring £1,010 0 | Henry Price 

Lewis Davies .. 41,002 0) David Evans, Llan- 
J.andD.Jones.. ... 935 0 | dilo* : 
ae Bros. 825 0| * Acce pie? 


LLANCONEN (Cardicanshire).—Accepted for 
farmstead for Mr. Yeters Evans. Mr. David 


Llandilo, architect :— 


David Evans, Liwynleedes, Llanyleyther, R.S.O £78) 
LOSTWITHIEL (Cornwall).—Accepted for ihe er 


= — et 
SCmOQBO 


fa SO Oe Dy 


wWoocwacH 


. £1,280 | Thomas Bros., Llan- 


Commissioners, 


Railway Offices, Department of Public Works, Victoria» 


terrace, No. 6, Christiania, 
Commissioners of the Burgh, 

States of Guernsey, 

La Mairie, Elne, Pyrenées Orientales, 


LONDON.—For furniture at the Dudding Hill School, for 
the Willesden School Board. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 
architect, 181, Queen Victoria- street, E.C.; 


Illingworth, In- The Bennett Fur- 
gram, and Co. ... £849 16 5 ae ego , Glas- 
gow* we. BOK 5 10 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For furniture at the Le 0pold-road School, for 
| the Willesden School Board. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 

architect, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.; 

Illingworth, In The Bennett Fur- 

gram, and Co. £983 11. 5 nishing Co., Glas- 

gow * : £949 15 10 
* Accepted, 

LONDON.—For erecting the Kensal Green School for 
1,270 children, laundry and cookery centre, and caretaker’s 
house, for the W illesden School Board, Mr. G. 1 ied i 
Laurence, architect, 181, Queen Victoria- street, E.C: Quan- 
wines by Mr. Alan Paull, 6, Quality-court, Chane ery- lane, 


Alternative 
Extra glazed 
Bricks. 
Holloway Bros... ie ... £20,790 £950 
H. Wall and Co. . : w+ 20,599 910 
G. Godson and Sons a .» 119,618 870 
Cowley and Drake... ps wa» | 18,250 695 
W.Scrivenerand Co. ... =. 18,236 725 
J. Chessum and Sons : w. 17,999 947 
Smith and Sons : .2 17,989 . 935 
E. Lawrance and Sons Pe V8 6) ; 683 
R. A. Yerbury and Sons * 17,309 520 


* Accepted subject to Education De spartme nt’s approval. 
NDON.—Accepted for road-making and paving-works, 
Huthe-road (Section 1), for the Hammersmith Ve estry.. Mr. 
H. Mair, C.E., Vestry Hall, Hammersmith, W.: 
Wi impey and Co., Hammersmith ms £1590 
NDON.—For building a villa residence in Balmoral- 
road, New Brompton, for Mr. F. Pierson. Mr.«k; > J. 
Hammond, architect, Ne LW er ompton :— 


J.H. Park’ ., Lo ap HCO IF. A. Hammond £375 10 
J. L. Truman . ce 460 0 C. E. Skinner, Chat- 
H. Harris  weehee OOo 0 ham * 2 335 0 


* Accepted. 

LONDON.—Yor the erection of a new Pol ice Station at 
Camberwell, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District. Mr.-F. Dixon Butler, architect. Quantities by 
1 Mirow). i. aburenod ; — 


Yerbury ... . .., £11,935 | Scrivener : £11,235 
Hart 5). ces Ke LL, 685:| Grover... 11,220 
Shessnm;) Sesh, 11,400 Holloway 11,000 
Lawrance . ....... ...- 11,385 | Higgs and Hill 10,984 
Ansell Rare ahaa Cou LO75 | ulin te MOV Ree ewig 10,970 
Perry . 11,270} Lascelles 10,670 


LONDON:—For the erection of new show-x 90m, for 
Tessrs. Peter and Evans, 464, Brixton-road. Mr. W. M. 
Brutton, architect :— 


W. Rowe .. .. w. £1,498 | Tyerman £1,416 
Hay don (6) .f 4. <. 1,481 |.Godsomand-Sons 1,400 
Triges .* 1,450 | Peacock Brothers 1,325 


Courtney and Fairburn 1,425 | Edwards and Medway. 320) 
—For rebuilding shop, High-road, Streat ham, 


‘ Purchase and Perham. Messrs. Saville and 
Martin, architects :— 


Gough ‘and Coz. £2,654 | Peacock Bros. £2,5 509 
Godson and Son 16 | Burman and Son 2,500 
Mitchell, S. E. Palmer, W. D. 2,490) 


LONDON.—For repair: 
London County Council :— 
| Robert Amor and Co. £695 0} Mills and Knight £298 12 


to. the s.s. Bazalgette, for the 


and Son. Mr. H. G. Luff, architect, Devonport :— of four dwelling houses, for Messrs. Liddicoat. | John Stewart and Fletcher, Son, and 
Turpin £348 10 Jenkins, architect, Bodmin :- Son Ltd. . 486 11 Fearnall Lta* 239 10 
tg "Jenkin and Son, wee pavers (accepted) Sh 389.0 Bassett PEOk, , estes ith iel 


Robinson and- Dodd 384 10 seca ed. 


M°NEILL’ S FE LTS Ginn, —= Sarcaae Dre Haire Dante Codes ete) 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. SOVERNMENT: WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


PA 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 


Lists, Samples, and full Wrens rp on apdlication to 


EB. MCN EIIL.L:. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; 


penn near Glasgow. 


FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS. 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. 


WILSON’S “DIOPTRIC” b PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


Slag Wool Works, 


“ DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 


o constructed as to Prevent the Cond. nsation 
alline on mys hing which hz SppERSe » be below. 


WILSON’S “ SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS. 


These are made with lead between the glass 
pr is sis, and pre vent slip ping, as well as dk ine 
away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT 


HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


ORT RETIR TN 


aE - 


ae 


See 


SE 6 STOR Ao eenneats Cinna ornate seaeneenrmraraomennt tenteemmenaina eect AA: 
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HOISTING . BRICKS, LIME. 


ti LONDON. — Accepted for the execution of certain | 
! specified work of painting and repair to the watchboxes, | 
fencing, &c., at Clapham Common, Wandsworth Common, 
Blackhe ath, and Maryon Park, for the Lendon County 
Council. 
Clapham Common 


r a 
— &, Harding and Son £148 29-3 
Vandsworth Common. 0 im e 
G. McArthur... spire LO TL LB 5 
Blackheath. )) 
E. Sroctor £236 16 1 y 


OF ALL KINDS, © 47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


Maryon Park. 
E. Proctor £73 18 8 
LONDON. —For repair of roads and paths in parks, for the 
London County Council :— 


Gravel. Hoggin. ee 
per cubic — per cubic -_— 
Brockwell Park. yard. Meg S A = S 
8. GQ. 8. a, 
J Seabe and Sons 973 ; WES I ON 
. Lake eer : 70 8 0 
G, W. Riley f 6 6 amt) | 
W. Langridge* 5 5 } 


6272 
Cockle shell, 
per cubic 

Dulwich Park. yard. 


Cheap Dark Green for immediate 
Pulley Blocks © delivery. | 


:. ia cs a. k WRITE FOR PRICES— 
Somertel¢ . : asa 2. .( 7 7 
Pry Brothers* che nee CO in Stock, with any’ qgympps BROTHERS 
Gravel, Hoggin, | length of | 2 
per cubie percubic | 
Dulwich Park. yard. yard. | | LOUGHBOROUGH. 
M8 s. a. | 
W. Langridge* . 5 25 Cises C i A i Ni S | 
( = Wy stile 6.9 i 3 a REV YENRETERREPPFPETENEOE PS OEE Toon cee 
Potter and Co. i 0 7 6 | 
H. Lake 7 0 80 rer ASON’S PATENT TOWER BRIDGE. = 
J. F. Woodhams ... eas 7 9 | : : iM z 
ee | (ETE RI TS ee” 
J. Sinith and Sons 9.3 — Chain Maker on Premises | Won-SlippingSideway 4 
WW. awa Rye Park, 59 629 for Repairs &e [JNWEARABLE, Entrances Covers, ; 
GW tay | PL ee see | ON-SLIPPING Rathrcneyscrais fice 6 3 
Potter and Co. ree Cae) 8.0 Nspecvlon, am 
H. W. Budd 7 6 8 3 N e Oovers, 
Qh. Pitches : 5 6 a | LONDON HOIST I joo] Plates, 8, 
J. Smith and Sons G 8 — = 
we Fogo: STAIR TREADS. x. oe 2 
per cubic = LL the Admer = 
ea a Tare. ano GHAIN CO.) = om SAFETY TREAD SYNDICATE, LUD. E 
R. Ballard Limited * & ss = ae Barbican, London, E, | 
FA. Jackson and Son Limited 7.6 02, Norton Folgate, E.C. Summum 
tq. Barnaby FE) 8) a ¥ = naa = 
Waterlow Park 
R ee eek 6 10 
EF. A. Jackson and Son Limited a) 
H, Barnaby Ee =e 0 | 20,000 yards 
xe : ioggin 
per eubit 


C issold, Park. yard. 


; A. faces and Son Limited 9 6* 6 6 


: FLOOR TILES 


Fry Brot harks i3 0 = g ; 
Cockle shell, Hoggin, Grayel, | . . ee PAV E M E Ne >. e 
per cubi per cubic per cubic | : Pe inl Stock. 
Finsbury Park. yard yard yard. 
s. -d; 8. a Beek, | (64 
T. Jackson and Son, Ltd. 9 6 5 11* 7 pe | 
R Ballard, Limited Le 6 6 "4 


W. J ; Leweock : ara 6 6 , 6 7 : ie Ai AS USED. BY THE Quick Supply! 


ae : : nic, Anenitects couudens 

ry Brothers x 13 0 & 5 . 

eee * Accepted. 13 Cathedr nine NWhousands of Churches, Public oy 
LONDON.— Accepted for the erection of a block of | Buildings, ih Private Residences Paved with these § Best Quality ! 

residential mansions in North-strect ravia, London, Tiles. Best Quality Only. e 

S.w.. Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, architect, 22, Surrey-street, 


Strand, London, W.C. Quantities by } Mr. W. H. Elsmore, Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


Castlenan, Barnes, 8.W. WwW W LIugwarding W > 
Stephens, Bastow, AT Co. Ltd., Brist £60,000 | . GOD IN & SO 9 : Works, ITHINGTON, Low Price ! 
MANCHESTER.—Accepted at a scke tule of prices for Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. 

the execution of street works, Northumber! land- road, and : : 2 

S urwen-street, for the Stretford District Council. Mr. 
oyle, surveyor, District Council Offices, Old Tre tford ; ae 

Northu nberland-road. Darwen d 
M. Naylor and Sons, Hulme. | Wm. Clarke, Hulme. 
MORTLAKE.—For making up ro: vd, drai ning, and new 
fencing, for Sir Frederick Wynn, at Wo apple road, Mortlake. 


Mr, GC. Innes, architect, 27, Queen-stre ty | E ff SCHO! A 15 
Blackburn  ...... 2.1. 710 9] Sale* £484 2 | iP =—— : it 


Hill : 549 8 “Accepted, 

OUNDLE—For the erection of a house, out-offices, Xe. 
West-street, for Mrs. Hames. Mr. a 'G, Sta te} 7 ass, : 
architect, North-street, Peterborough : 
Siddons and Freeman ... £840 Nichols ra F £809 
Petti Thrapston (ac- Roberts 7B ‘ 
: cinetas = : ay ke : 2 (Registered). 

5 Plumbing, &e. | 
Coaten, Oundle ... ‘ ; ‘ Sas £100) | ae Besa ars 


ADOFTED BY 
Manchester and other School Boards. 


20,000 FIXED AND IN HAND. 


NO INFECTION. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
MASTIC wii 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 
‘*Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 
For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGTON’S 


WORKS : 


CLIFTON Junction, 77 LES, | 


NEAR MANCHESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 


For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. | 


Great Strength and Cleanliness. 


BROOKES & Co. Ltd., Art Metal Workers, 


4, CATEATON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


oHORNTON- 


SIMPLEST 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


RIE 


‘CA MERAS AND 
SHUTTERS. 


THE THORVTON-PICKARD MANFNG. €0., ALTRINCHAM, 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C. 
Manchester Show Rooms : 
37, Cross Street. 


: 
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“The Builders’ Journal” Advertisers. 


Names and Addresses with the page on which their Announcements appear. 


Adams & Co. : vi | Couzens, G. and F., Cardiff . — | Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge and Rockingham Railway and Jarrahdale 
Adams, Robert, London vi | Cox, Sons, Buckley & Co. , London... — London .., : i Timber Co., Ltd. — 
Adams,T., &S Sons, Ltd., Birmingham xi Dennis, Henry, Ruabon a2 — | Jones and Willis, London — | Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. x 
Albion Clay Co., Ltd., London and | De Ridder, Re Ps , Liverpool .. — | Kauri Timber Co., Ltd. , London 2 — | St. Pancras Iron Co., London - 
~~ Burton-on-Trent ; — | Doulton & Co., Lambeth i, ii | Kaye, Joseph, & Sons, Ltd. » London — | Self-Lock Roofing Tile Co., Ltd. = 
(Ailday, J. L. vii | Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Ltd., King, John, Liverpool : i | Skidmore, Thos., ., & Son, Wolver- 
Ashmore, Benson, “Pease & Co., Ltd., London... ‘ iv | Lewis, J., Tiondon Vv | hampton 
Stockton-on-Tees ... — | Eastwood & Co., ; London --~ x | London Hoist and Chain Co. x | Smokeless Fire Co., Ltd., London... i 
| Athwood, J., Stourbridge - | Ellis, Partridge & Co., Leicester and Macfarlane, Walter, & Co., Glassow — | Stan!ey Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton xi 
Ball, H. A. = London... — | McLean Bros. & Rigg, Ltd. , London — | Stiff & Sons, London iii 
Barnett, Edward, “Walsall : — | Hlsley, Thomas, London — | McNeill, F., & Co. Fe ix | Strode & Co., London... i 
Barrows & Co., Ltd, Banbury — | Elterwater Green Slates Ay — | Maw & Co., Ltd., Jackfield = — | Szerelmey & C o., London _- 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., Bath — | Etridge, J. J., Junr., London — | Mayfield, J.T. “f & Co.. —| Talbot Co., Leeds ; Vii 
Batchelar, J., & Co., London Vili | Ewart & Sons, London P ~— Measures Bros. oe London v | Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolver- | Farmiloe, G., & Sons, London — | Medway, M. T., vii | —Co., Altrincham : x 
hampton te — i harras. E., &Co., London... — | Mellowes & Co., ’ Sheffiela ie. eee iE Twyfords, Ltd., ‘Hanley Vil 
Bennett, John, London ss — Fawcett, M. +3 & Co., London... — | Minton, Hollins & Co., Stoke-on- Vigers, Bros., London - — 
Blackman Venti ating Co., " Ltd., _ | Gibbs Bros., Loughborough Fis x | Trent ; — Walton, Header ick & Co., London. a —- 
London... xi | Glover, F. A. & Co., London — | N. A. P. Window Co; ‘London F iii | Ward, B. , & Co. , London Vii 
Blundell, Spence & Co.. Ry ‘Hull aoe Godwin, William, & Son, Withing- National Opalite Glazed Brick and Warines, Ltd., London 2 xii 
‘Boote, Ltd., T: & R., Burslem — ‘tons. 2 Tile Syndicate, Ltd. ; — | Waygood, R., & Co., Ltd. , London. ir i 
Brady, G., Manchester — | Granite Silicon Plaster Co. Lon- Oates & Green, Ltd., Halifax * : vi | Webb & Co., London 3 ss i 
Briggs, W. , Dundee ; x don : x — | Parker, Robert, & Co., Liverpool . — | Wilkinson, 'W, B., & Co., '“Ltd., 
‘Brookes & Co., Dtde~: >. x | Gregory, Thomas, & Co., London | a Abt Patteson, J. & He Manchester ; i London ... : : ee — 
‘Cakebread, Robey & Co., London — | Grundy, John, Ltd, , London — } Perkins, A.M. & Sons, Ltd., London — | Williams, G. A. & Son 2 iii 
Candy &- Co., Ltd., London and Hartley and Sueden, Ltd.,; Halifax. xi | Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co. x | Wilson & Co., London.. : ix 
| Newton Abbot = — |-Hentschel, C., & Co., London : i Pulham & Son, London — | Woollams, Wm. .>-& Co.,; , London aa 
‘Carter & Co., Poole, Dorset + — Homan & Rodgers, London Re i, vi | Red Star Glass 3h — | Wragge, Geo., Manchester viii 
‘Charteris & Longley % i | Hope, Henry; Birmingham xi | Rendle, W. E., & Co., London — | Wright, G., & Co., Rotherham i 
| Sag k Con Lone Co., Ltd. Hyde & Co., G., London Vili | Roberts, Adlard & Co.. — Young & Marten, Stratford... as) 
obbett & Co — — ii 


London 


Itter, A. W., Peterborough |. =. 


THE... 


N.A.P. 


Safety Windows 
~- supplied by the 


N.A.P, Window Co., Ltd., 
159, Victoria St., S.W. 


| Robson & Co., Sunderland 


Young &Co., J., London 


oe LESS 


“Top Bolt” 


PATENT 


For the Alteration of 
Existing Windows. 


STIFF & SONS, LAMBETH, s 


Bice acer, OF 


COTTA, VASES, &c. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS, 
CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


y | LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 


5] 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


D URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS. 

The Uckfield Urban District Council invite TENDERS 
for certain WORKS of SEWAGE DISPOSAL, in ac- 
cordance with the Drawings and Specifications and 
Conditions of Contract, which can be inspected at the 
Office of their Engineer, Mr. G. MAXWELL LAW- 
FORD, 13, Victoria- street, Westminster, on or after 
FEBRUARY 15¢ h, and from whom the foz “m of Tender 
and Bill of Quantities can be obtained, 

Tenders must be filled in and deliye-ed 


Cc 


Et KFIEL 


at my Office 


in complete form, sealed, and endorsed ‘* Tender for 
Sewage Disposal Works,’’ on or before MARCH 3rd. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Parties tendering must do so at their own cost, and 
their attention is specially called to the Conditions of 
Payment. 

CHARLES DAWSON, Solicitor, 
Clerk of the Council, 

Public Hall-chambers, Uckfield, 

_ February 8th, 1897. 
10. BUILDERS. 
CITY OF CANTERBURY. 

BEANEY INSTITUTE (PUBLIC LIBRARY, &c.). 

The Mayor and Corporation are prepared to.receive 
TENDERS from ce compet ont Builderstor the ERECTION 
and COMPLETION of the NSW BUILDINGS within 


the City of Canterbury to be devoted to the purposes of 
a Public Library and Institute. 

The plans and specifications may be seen at the Office 
of the Architect, Mr. A. H. CAMPBELL, City Surveyor, 
28, St. Margaret’s-street, Cz interbury, from whom also 
schedules of quantities (prepared by an independent 
Surveyor) may be obtained on deposit with me of 
cheque for Five Guineas returnable upon receipt of a 
bona fide Tender and after the contract is settled. 

Tenders, wpon-a prescribed form, properly filled up, 
sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Beaney Institute,’’ to 
be lodged with me, the undersigned, not later than 
TEN’a.m. on MONDAY, March Ist next. 

The lowest or any Tender may not be accepted, 


HENRY FIELDING, 
x 


Town Clerk, 
No, 15, Burgate-street, Canterbury. 


ee a a a 


ESTA Tt 


oe nee ee EI ESR? 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. : 


DATE OF | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. j ; 
BUILDINGS— ena 
Feb. 19 Alterations to County Asylum, Rainhill (Lancs.) ... | Lanes. Asylums Board _.., ... | G. Gornall, Clerk to the Board, Rainhill. 
_ 19 | School Buildings and House, Ravenhill-road, Belfast ... | H. H. Boyd Endowment Trustees hae | Bel and Mackenzie, Achitects, Donegall-square, E,. 
elfast. 
Br 19 | Fire Engine Station, Johnstone-street, Paisley ... ... | Commissioners T. Walker, Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Paisley. 
55 19 | Warehouses, Strawberr y-place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. ... | Household Parnighing Company - Ltd.. Company, Strawberry- place, Newcastle. 
a 19 | Cottages, Celbridge (Ireland) ... Bc .. | Guardians.” cg .. | S. Manning, Sanitary Officer, Celbridge. 
es 19 Cottages (6), Needham-road, Combs (Suffolk)... ... | Mr, John Bird - Be Fah Ante . | H. G. Bishop, Architect, Macket-place, Stowmarket. 
*. —- 20: * | Gate Lodge and Museum, Fitz Park, Cockermouth... {00 seteurs T. Hodgson, Station-road, Cockermouth, 
Bi 20 Alterations and Additions, The. “Alpert sinstitute;s: | sens aa ign ete e The Institute. 
Windsor, 
a 20 | New Roof and Alterations to Church, Brentwood ... | Congregational Church Committee... | C. Pertwee, Architect, Bank-chambers, Chelmsford. | 
20 Telegraph and Telephone Building, Cannes 5 said Wy Fete gnc eee eee Mairie at Cannes (AIpes- -Maritimes). | 
# 20 «=| Cottages, North Petherwin (Devon). ead ... | Duke of Bedford... “se one ... | Steward, Bedford Office, Tavistock. | 
& 20 |. Extensions to Netherfield Works, Kendal .. a Seteilye ks Maree ery ki ceanenee Sai R. Walker, Architect, Windermere. 
Ly 20 Shop and Stores, Piccadilly, Walcot, Bath — se ... | Mr. BE. B. Basson _ .., Bi, sgised| ade Hookway, Solicitor, 15, Old Bond-street, Bath. 
. 20 Additions and Alterations to Convent, Limerick ... | Society of Marie Repar: atrice a W.E, Corbett, Architect, 28, Glentworth-street, Limerick, — 
ne 22 | Foundations of Lunatic Asylum, Horton (Surrey) Ns Lene acne Council Asylum Com- | The Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. | 
mittee : 5) Ec tr ae | 
my 22 | Restoration-of Parish Church; Palmonth’ > peck scan ek eee eke eee E. Sedding, Architect, Plymouth. 
Be 22 | Cottages (4), Langthorpe,near Boroughbridge (Yorks. ) Parish Council sqrt ... | 8. Shaw, Clerk, Langthorpe. 
f 22 | School, Fairfield-road, Montpelier, Bristol ae ‘i Bristol School Board ae nist ... | W. L, Bernard, Architect, 3, St. Stephen’s-chambers, Bald- ~ 
win-street, Bristol. 
a 23 | Works of Reconstruction, Infirmary, Ad Spt ors E... | Guardians iiss me 3 aa .. | B. J. Capell, Architect, 70, Whitechapel-road, E. | 
wi 23 | School Buildings, Walthamstow A . | School Board .. ea .. | W. A. Longmore, 7, Great Alie- street, Whitechapel, E, 
Bs 24 | Hoist and Covered Way, Dewsbury .. ».. | Industrial Society, Limited si ... | Borough Steward’s ‘Office, Dewsbury. 
ei 24. Dispensary and Residence, Castledermot (Ireland) ... | Athy-Union |... ee ae ie .. | T. P, Orford, Workhouse, Athy. 
De 24 | Alteration to Boiler House, Workhouse, Plumstead ... | Woolwich Union .,, igs ai _.. | J. O. Cook, Architect, 1, Blomnor road, Woolwich. 
& 24 | Enlargement of Sanatorium, St. Helens (Lancs.) ... | Corporation ... es ay ai Yale Ja Ce Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens. 
ms 24 | Swimming Bath, Rotherham ... oe a ... | Corporation ... ft se SS tls FS Ie Hickmott, Clerk, Council Hall, Rotherham, 
og 24 | Shed at Wor khouse, Britford, Salisbury is cad ... | Rural District Council .. RS ... | D. W. Morrice, District Surveyor, Homington. 
ee 26 Semi-detached Villas (3,6, or 12 pairs), Drayton Park, {| = won W. A. Fisher, Surveyor, 16, Finsbury-circus, E.C, 
| Hanwell, W. 
it 26 | Boiler House and Works, Sewage Works, Walthamstow | Urban District Council ... 4 ... | G. W. Holmes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
Ke 26 | Enlargement of Dining Hall, Asylum, Mickleover, Be rere J. eet peer City. Surveyor, County Office, St. Mary’s-gate, 
| Derby. erby 
a 26° | Isolation Hospital, Moyden, Middlesex ... os Nes ee and Isleworth Urban District | W. J. Ancell, 3, Staple-inn, 
Jouncil, 
“st 27. ~+| Renovation of Reformed Presbyterian Church, Tae eee William Barker, 25, Orchard-street, Londonderry. 
es 27 Parish Church, Brynmawe, Beaconshire _.. ; hee wea Nicholson and Hawtree, Architects, Hereford. 
re 27 | Artificer’s Work, Cario, Alexandria, to Mar ch SI 1898... | War Department... He Bale ... | Commanding Royal Engineer’ Ss Office, Head-quarters, Cairo 
ak 27 Three Houses, Albert Royds-street, Rochdale ... Ss ae Peers: and Brocklebank, Surveyors, 58a, Yorkshire-street, 
ochdale 
+ 27 +| Retort House and Coal Stores, Grimesthorpe, Sheffield | Sheffield United Gas Light Company ... | F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Works, Grimesthorpe 
| Station. 
oy 127 Stone Culvert (300yds.), Bideford ... nee ee ,»., | Corporation ... ae he ig hice We a Latham, Engineer, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
Mar. 1. | Erection of a Pavilion, Newport ; ... | Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales ... | B. Lawrence, Austin Friars Chambers, Newport. 
oe 1 | Restoration of Church Tower, Culmington, Salop Core ie eg Ree Cipla i ate eae Rev. D. E. Holland, Culmington, Bromfield. 
ay 1 |, Public Conveniences, Taunton : ... | Corporation ... B60 ee Bp il gis rare poe Municipal Buildings, Corporation-street, 
‘aunton 
are 1 | Foundations, Horton Asylum, Surrey London City Council De ; ... | G. T. Hine, Architect, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 
ce 1 | Works and Materials for 1 or 3 Years from April Ist, Urban District Council ny .»| E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Council Office, Southwood-lane, 
1897, Hornsey. Highgate, N. 
ae I | Works, &e., to Mazch 31st, 1900, Home District, | War Department i oe eal 3 Director of Ar my Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W, 
| London, S.W. | “= 
ae 1. | Public Library, Canterbury . ea er aes ... | Corporation — ... an ; oo H. Campbell, Architect, 28, St. Margares-street, Canter- 
ury. 
ES I Additions, County Court House, Londonderry ... sae -Otneial =, é ; A. C, Adair, Architect, Court House, Londonderry. 
2 2 | Materials, Lambeth, S.E., for 1 Year, March 25th ... | Vestry é : f yea ne Norring? ton, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green, 
| E, 
> 2 Works, Uffington Station (Berkshire) Riis na ... | Great Western Railway Company .. | G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 
a 2 | Almshouses (4), Rotherham : ; el ... | Trustees of Mary Bellamy’s Charity i J. Knight, Moorgate-sitreet, Rotherham. 
3 3 | Sewage Disposal Works, Uckfield... 32 ed ... | Urban District Council | G. M. Lawford, Engineer, 13, Victoria- street, Westminster, 
| S.W. 
os 3 | Winter Garden on Pier, Scent: on-Sea ... $s ... | Corporation ... os ie : .. | Thompson and Greenhalgh, Architects, Bank-chambers, 
Southend. 
be 5 | Works, Repairs, &c., to Mar ch 3 31st, 1900, Royal Engi- | War Department ... ee : ... | Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
neers’ District, Dublin. 
ry 6 | Infectious Diseases Hospital, Kibble Bank, Burnley ... | Burnley Joint Hospital Board ... .. | EF. 8. Button, Blannel-street, Burnley. 
3 6 | School, Gigha (Scotland) paket H, Douglas, Gigha, Argyllshire. 
iA 8 | Works to March 31st, 1900, Roy: al Engineers’ District, War Department... ee ae ..._.| Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Belfast. 
ba 10 | Alterations to Workhouse, Park-road, Gosport (Hants) | Guardians ae 7 fe nae -s te F. Smith, Architect, Star-chambers, High-street, 
| osport. 
13 | Restoration of Roof, St. Blazey Church, Cornwall : | Edmund Sedding, Architect, 12, Athensum-street, Ply- 
| mouth. 
x 15 | Bishop’s Palace, Londonderry... _... 16 “ae ae Committee ... ae ot a ea 8. P, Close,’ Architect, 53, Warring-stree+, Belfast. 
a 15 | Works, &e., to March 31st, 1900, North-Western Dis- | War Department : a et ”. | Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Matl, S.W. 
trict, Liverpool. 
| ENGINEERING— : 
Feb. 19 | Reconstructing Pier, Brighton ... | Brighton West Pier Company ... ... | Secretary. 
So 20 =| Engines, Refrig erating Machinery, &e., Belgrade ... | Belgrade Cattle Market and B.C. | Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, 
Company. 
a 20 Two Piers, Harris.. os She bi ... | Inverness County Council... 3 ... | G. W. Brenan, Civil Engineer, Oban. 
i 22 Hot Water System, Plumstead rie % B ROO He et ae ae eee | H. J. Fobling, 15, Genesta- road, Plumstead, S.E. 
FP 22 Filter Works, Sale (Cheshire) ... ie si ... | Urban District Council ... A.G. M’Beath, Engineer, 4, School- road, Sate. 
= 22 Steel Foo thridg res, Dublin and Newry. ras des .. | Great Northern Railway Company (Ire- Company's Engineers, ‘Amiens- street, Dublin. 
land). 
Ls 22 | torm Overflow Conduit, Blackburn | Highway Committee oe Yé ... | W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn, 
a | Laneashire Boilers and Pumps, Kings-road, N.W. | Vestry of St. Pancras a ; Electricity Department Office, 57, Pratt-street, N.W 


KASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, Lim1TEp, 


3, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W., Telegrams—* EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
99, BILLITER STREET, E.C. Telephone—3695. 


ELECTRIC & HypRAULIC LIFTS & CRANES, 
PUMPS, RAMS, | 
WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, _ 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
77aees” «=©0MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. THE LARGEST 2 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


“ 


@ ew “SE = vi — —— a ——— 
bs INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND CON TENTS. 
° | ILLUSTRATIONS. 
: =. Litho Plate Supplement :—Liverpool Museum Extension, by W. D, Carée. 
| Design for Church Decoration at Hampstead, by T. G. | RR UTALUNB Bra... «sh BONey cag heuer: ('. ci Gh ts Ree Shiu: 19, 20 
| gackeon, By cd hes) Cae ie Ce og ie CRAIgID YAR Ee PGP BAC oe RL 20, 21 
1 Some Scottish Houses—Sketch Map and Plan ............... 18 Planning of Small Houses. ...6.0.2.000.00065000.0 0... vi, Vie 
. Pp 
| CONTENTS. 
i Mr. Spier’s Works at the Royal Water Architectural Association—Discussion on Trade and Craft—Annual Special Number 
| Colour Society Art Club .......ccc000.-. 17 pe Homer Lecture... ese... nus aa of Timber — What. is a Street >— 
Salisbury Cathedral .....000....0..cccecccccee 23 A. Question of -Contract — Electric 
| An Election Farce at Beccles.................. Ly; yDrickstantieMenter «Biche 2S ca): 24. le f f 
9 ‘ Professional Feeris 27 Lighting at York—Railway Extensions 
BeebOW Bhool of Art... sscssessentses.s. eh oulsty= Meetistrs ne Ntiiks a 27 ~— Heavy Compensation Claim — A 
| Some Scottish Houses, by W. J. Blain...... 19). } Correspondence a9) 295 .0.cbs me oceson coeds... 28 Building Case—A Tenant's Liability... 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Surveying and Sanitary Supplement :— 


Planning of Small Houses, by H. V. Lanchester, A.R.I.B.A. 
Workhouse Planning, by G. H. Bibby, F.R.I.B.A. 


Workmen’s 


Notes 


—No. II. Terrace Houses 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
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- 
Serreae ~» WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
Feb, 24 Machinery for Pumping Station, Charonne sie po Ae ore a eile tame ia Hotel de Ville, Paris. - | 
oy 24. Bie Presses (3) Sewage Disposal Works, Gillingham | Urban District Couneil wi J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-street, | 
ent). Westminster, S.W. 
=a 24. Boiler, Workhouse, Smithdown-road, Liverpool... Guardians of Toxteth Park J. Moulding, Clerk, 15, High Park-street, Liverpool. 
3 24 Telescopic Gas Holder, Gas Company, Hyde Hyde Gas Company .., T. Newbigging and Son, Engineers, 5, Norfoll-street, 
Manchester. 
3 24 corer peusts (2), and Removing, Workhouse, | Guardians of Woolwich Union J. O. Cook, Architect, 1, Eleanor-road, Woolwich, i 
umstead, ‘ | 
5. 25 Underframes for Carriages Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway | E, L. Marryat, Secretary, 237, Gresham House, Old Broad | 
Company Limited, street, H.C. 
a 25 Light Railways, Porto Rico Spanish Government Direccion general de Obras Publicas, Madrid, 
rn 25 Covered Reservoir, Leeds oe bir i a ee: ... | Corporation © .., a T. Hewson, City Engineer, Leeds. 
3 26 Boiler House, Floors, and Machinery Foundations, &e., | Urban District Council G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, 
‘ ; Walthamstow. 
ne 26 Steam Boiler, Alwaden (Spain) Quicksilver Mines Management, Al- | Secretazy. 
waden i x ae he ws 
35 26 Steam Six-Ton Cranes (3), Barcelona Harbour Works Board, Barcelona The Secretary. 
rH 27 Pumping Machinery, Hamburg ee Be City Authorities ie ne Secretary’s Office, Rathaus, 1, Stock Zimmer, No. 34. 
¥ 27 Retort House, Coal Stores, &c., Sheffield ... United Gas Light Company Fletcher W. Stephenson, Offices, Commercial-street, 
Sheffield. 
5 27 baer om Tank and Castings, Grimesthorpe Station, | United Gas Light Company T. W. Stevenson, Gas Offices, Commercial-street, Sheffield, 
Sheffield, 
March- 1 Tank and Cast Iron Pipes, Northleach (G:oucestershire) | Rural District Council Witts and Phillott, 12, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
Re 1 Pumping Engine and Boiler, Ipswich ae #4 ... | Waterworks Committee H. Roberts, Manager, Waterworks, Ipswich. 
- 1 Heating Apparatus, RED es Rens Bela, oes neh yan vay MOPS T ST A, Ene ee, oe Ingenieur, Hochbauamt , 
im er Poothof Koln a Rh. t 
April 13 rave hrs Extensions at Ostende Provincial Administration Brussels, Rue des Augustins, 17. ~ 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— ; 
Feb. 22 External Painting County Asylum, Knowle, near | Hants County Asylum F. M. Aylen, Clerk, Asylum. 
Fareham (Hants.). j 
SS 22 Plumbing Works at School, Fairfield-road, Bristol Bristol School Board W.L. Bernard, Architect, 3, St. Steph en’s-chambers, Bristol, | 
35 27 Plumbing Work, Asylum, Enniscorthy ( Ireland) Commissioners C, A. Owen, Architect, 16, Molesworth-street, Dublin. 
ROADS— 
Feb. 19 Works and Materials, Rawtenstall . Re ... | Corporation ... “fe Borough Surveyor, Municipal Office, Rawtenstall. 
ee 20 Granite Slag and Limestone, Spilsby ae ip ... | Rural District Council F. J. Dixon, Council Offices, Spilsby. 
53 20 Street Works, ‘Trinity-street, &c., Batley ... as .. | Town Council ... na H. Dearden, Surveyor, Market-place. 
< 20 Levelling, Paving, &c., Batley ... at ae a ... | Corporation H. Dearden, Borough Surveyor, Market-place, Batley. 
TELEGRAMS: ; =3 i 
* WEATHERVANE, LONDON.” ) & 6, Great Winchester Street, LONDON, F.C. (2=3e At 
| VILLAS, ae 1 
} 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. “4Nsions, i 
‘d SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, HW 
ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1802. FACTORIES. 4 
‘ss , | 
LEWIS LINK,” The on'y EFFICIENT COUPLING for Conductors. PATENT No. 16,647, CHIM aFY Bg 
- SEE SECTION Fig. 2. \ : 4 


Telegraphic Address: 
*MerasuREs, LONDON.” 


ok 


LONDON. 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in thelr Town Stock 6 500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, 3in. to 20in. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


wai SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. : 
Prompt Delivery:from Stock. -Steel Foists especially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Telephone No. 4586. 


Xvom 3in, to 20in. deep. 


we 


a 
= 


aes 1, 1897. 
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BP The New Sanitary 
Slab Work for Wall 
ae Urinals, etc. 
ADAMS & CO.’S 


» SANITARY CATALOGUE . 


LONDON—5 & 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster; LEEDS—Park Laue Sanitary. Works; MANCHESTER—Albert Square; YORK—Engineering Works ; 
BIRMINGHAM—28-3), Church Street ; GLASGOW —107, st, Hincent Street DUBLIN “U4, Nassau Street. 


ROBT. ADAMS. 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 
é De larant teed to last | Fig. 1 (Silent) 
These marvellous longer and work better A Deuble-Aétion 
Double and Single than any hitherto | Spring Hingo Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 


oes tion, Sitent, eas | which opens to and : 
Adjustable, oad s CAN BE FilTeD TO'ANY. .\>. closes from tho angle from the anglo of 180°, THESE GREAT 
Self Compensating DOOR. of135°. 1.e., “‘ wide back.’’ 


Fig. 3 is tho new THE FIRST 


ADVANTAGES. 


The object of this patent is to form a perfectly 
level bottom or invert, to str rengthen the socket 
at its weakest point; and to make a triple joint 
in a cheap and effective manner. 

To put it shortly, this pipe secures TRUE 
ALIGNMENT OF INVERT, INCREASED 
STRENGTH IN THE SOCKET, THREE GAS 
ARD WATERTIGHT CONNECTIONS AT 
EVERY JOINT, and while allowing for a 
slight settlement when first laid, forms an 
ABSOLUTELY RIGID JOINT - directly the 
cement sets. 


POINTS. 
1.—GAS AND WATER-TICHT JOINTS EASILY MADE 
UNDER WATER. 
2.—TRUE ALIGNMENT OF INVERT. 


B 
AA— Hol yles-for pouring in coment or composition. 
\ BB—Str ngth ned < and Lenethened Socket 


LONGITUDINAL CC= eee xr Socket and = ‘st. = Seat 
SECTIONS. <0" ae cupnee ioc an ae Been —3ODKET THE STRONGEST PART OF THE:P/PE. 
F'F—St: ta Joint oe new peti 4—NO SPECIAL JUNCTIONS REQUIRED. 


OATES id GREEN, LiMiTED, ETALIESA =. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALL GIRDERS JWT GIR E——E== es. FORMED OF aie AND PLATES. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM). 


EFIRECLAY BRICE E'LOORS As) CONCRETE EFIREPROO:E 2 ee 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 


BRIDGES, PAVING STEPS, 


PIERS, ASPHALTE, 


SECTION OF 


LONDON ( OFFICES’: 17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. | 
1 WORKS NINE eget LAND, S.Ww. 

Telerraphic Address: * CMON AN ER : ; LON $2? Telephone No z 
FIRECL AY “BRICE — ORES. 


BRICK FLOORS, 


MANCHESTER (Wore: WEST GORTON. STREET, 


Telegraphic Address: “‘ Namou, MANCHESTER.’ Tele phous No. 637 


PARESTONE, DORSET. 


_ rooms. 
-in one or two of the 
these agsin are better placed in the case_ 


——— ES 


urveying 
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PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. 


By H. V. Lancuxster, A.R.I.B.A. 


No. Il.—TERRACE HOUSES. 


pp ue first two plans illustrated this week 
are suggestions for treating sites where 


the ground falls slightly; in the first case 
~ (No. 2) away from the road, and in the second 
_ (No. 3) towards it. 
site, but it would be suitable for adoption 
where the garden at back is somewhat higher 
than the road; in each of these three plans 
the rooms at the front of the house are 


No. 4 is drawn for a level 


on a different level to those at back, the short 


‘flights of stairs carrying one alternately from 
the one level to the other. 


Such an arrange- 
ment as this offers substantial advantages in 


exchange for some drawbacks of a more trivial 


character. 
In the first category one may note the com- 


-pactness and economy of passage room, the 
“superior position of the principal back rooms 
_ with regard to the garden, better access to the 


kitchen offices, and more disconnection for 


them than usual in a house of the size, and 
generally a more interesting scheme due to 
_ the variety. of level. 


On the other hand, some 
might consider the small flight of stairs be- 
+ween kitchen and dining-room objectionable ; 
though it might fairly be regarded as equalised 
by the shortness of the route between these 
There is also a less degree of privacy 
bedrooms, though 


of their being utilised for additional sitting- 


- rooms, as might frequently occur in the case 


of a small family. It is obvious, indeed, that 
by this arrangement the line of demarcation 


between sitting-rooms and bedrooms is neces- 


sarily less marked than when the latter are on 
a separate floor; but a house on these lines 


has a certain flexibility of character, as it may 


be termed, that renders it more adaptable to 
varied requirements. Considering the designs 
more in detail, it will be seen that in Nos. 2 
and 4 a separate tradesman’s entrance is 
obtained. No. 3 could only secure this by 
means of access from a back way, if such were 
provided. This system of providing back 
passages for tradesmen and for access to 


_ gardens was largely adopted in estates laid out 


some thirty or forty years ago, and no doubt 
has advantages in the case of terrace houses 
with gardens of any size ;° it is, however, in 


- much less use at the present time ; partly, I 


should say, on account of its diminishing the 
privacy of the garden, and partly by reason 
of the liability of such passages to become 
neglected and to accumulate unsavoury 
rubbish. If adopted they should always have 
an impermeable paving, should be at least 8ft. 
in width and open at both ends. Returning 
from this little digression to the consideration 
of our plans, it may be suggested that a cer- 
tain diversity of outline is desirable where 
houses are packed together in terraces; for 
instance, where the porches are grouped 
together in plan No, 2 they can be carried 
np to a gable which may be varied in 


form and treatment, or the different blocks in 

No. 4 can have such modifications in the form | 
of roof, distribution of windows, and other | 
details, as to avoid the monotony of uniform | 
repetition. Even where no projections or | 
recesses break up the facade, as in No. 3, a 
great deal could be done by such variations as 
those described. Should the amount of ground 
permit, terraces should be divided into groups 
of six or eight houses, the opening between 
each block allowing the air to circulate more 
freely round it, thus keeping the space at back 
sweeter and fresher than it would be if en- 
tirely built up. In addition, the different 
design of the semi-detached house at the end 


of the block gives an air of variety and inte- 


WORKHOUSE PLANNING. 


By Grorce H. Brissy, F.R.LB.A. 


No. L—INTRODUCTION, 


‘HE housing and relief of the poor and 
destitute’ (so far as it was attempted in 

the Middle Ages) appears to have chiefly 
devolved upon the monastic institutions; these 
voluntarily provided fdr the performance of 
duties which are now enforced upon the public 
by modern poor-laws; as an instance, the 
Hospitallers bound themselves to relieve casual 


| destitution, the preaching and begging friars 
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rest to the road that cannot but make it more 
attractive. My own opinion is that the terrace 
is, to say the least of it, a mistake, and that, 
if the value of the land necessitates covering 
it so closely, the buildings might more satis- 
factorily take the form of flats, with a good 
deal more open space allotted to them than is 
usually the case, thus giving room for games, 
promenades, &c.,instead of the ground being cut 
up into numberless small fragments that are 
absolutely useless for any practical purpose. 
However, the demand for terrace houses no doubt 
exists, and must, consequently, be supplied. 


were frequently the nurses of the sick and in- 
firm, especially during the times of the plague, 
or “black death.” Houses then existed where 
gifts of bread and beer were given to those 
who were in need, and where clothing and 
hospitality were provided ; but, although it is 
not improbable that these institutions created 
pauperism to some extent, yet, that they 
greatly assisted many who needed help from 
no fault of their own, cannot be denied, and it 
is certain that for many years immediately 
following the destruction of monasteries, the 
poorer classes suffered great privations by 
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reason of the absence of 
of relief. 

The monasteries having been thus swept 
away, and the funds for their support devoted 
to purposes for which they were never intended 
by the donors, it was quickly perceived that 
the general public of tha period, being unac- 
customed, were also very unwilling to provide 
sufficiently for their paupers, but in the last 
year of Edward VI. two collectors were ap- 
pointed for every parish to obtain contributions 
for the relief of the poor. These subscriptions 
appear to have been voluntary, but later, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the justices were, for 
the first time, empowered to levy taxes upon 
the inhabitants for these purposes. 

The next advance appears to have been the 
assessment of property under the Act of 43 
Elizabeth, cap. 3. This was originally in- 
tended as a temporary measure, but in its 
general principles continued until the intro- 
duction of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834. Prior to the passing of th's Act, 
paupers were relieved by the overseers of 
the various parishes, and where these were 
of sufficient extent or importance, or the 
population considerable, there was provided 
the building known in later times as the 
* Poor-house.” 

The structures thus designated were fre- 
quently mere ranges of two-storey sheds, with- 
out any connecting corridors, so that inmates 

had to pass through open yards to reach their 
dining apartments, &¢., while those who occu- 
pied rooms on the upper floor could only get 
to them by means of exterior step-ladders and 
open galleries, all exposed to the open-air. 

The accommodation provided in certain 
poor-houses of this description sixty years ago, 
consisted of a series of dormitories, each 15ft. 
by 10ft. by 7ft. on the ground floor, the rooms 
on the upper floor being another foot in 
height. In each dormitory about seven in- 


all organized means 


mates slept, with an allowance of 150 cubic 
feet each. No fireplaces were provided except 
in the halls or day rooms and the dinine- 
rooms. One privy for the males and another 
for the females completed the accommodation 
for the paupers, and thero were no bath-rooms., 


The only further apartments were committee 
and governor’s rooms, kitchens, and wash- 
house, with two enclosed yards. Even with 
such simple arrangements, it is surprising to 
learn that. this type of poor-house could be 
erected at the exceedingly low price of £8 or 
£9 per bed. 

« No Architect originated this system of 
planning, and the principle of the scheme is, 
in its author’s words, thus stated : « The height 
of the rooms, the thickness of the walls, &c., 


cottage. of the: honest, hardworking; inde- 
pendent labourer, well-built, substantial rooms 


food and raiment!” 

There yet exists in London the old poor- 
house of a metropolitan parish, very much in 
the same structural form as at the-commence- 
ment of this century, although long disused for: 
public purposes. It contains such low and 
stone-paved apartments and timber galleries 
as are mentioned by Charles Dickens in 
“Oliver Twist” and elsewhere, and possibly 
he thought of such poor-houses as these when 
he wrote: “The room in which the boys were 
fed was a large stone hall, with a copper ati 
one end, out of which the master, dressed in 
an apron for the purpose, ladled the gruel at: 
meal times.” From this description one may 
conclude that the dining-room and kitchen 
in poor-houses of that period formed one 
apartment. 

The’ structural arrangement of the first 
buildings used as workhouses (after the passing: 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act) were such 
as provided for the accommodation or employ- 
ment of those paupers who either could not or 
would not work, but owing to ‘the greatly 
altered state of public opinion and the circum- 
stances of the present time, Poor Law buildings 
are now arranged in divisions and sub-divisions 
which did not formerly exist when the great 


| object attempted was the suppression of those. 


able-bodied paupers who unduly claimed help. 
There are now many divisions and classifica- 
tions in large workhouses, while even in the 
smallest institutions provision must be made 
for classifications formerly entirely disregarded. | 

A complete workhouse for a large Union will. 
usually comprise the following buildings, with 
separated divisions and yards for each sex :— 

1. Entrance and Reception buildings. 

2. Vagrants’ wards. 

3. Main buildings. 

4. Imbeciles’ wards. 

5. Schools. 

6. Sick and Infirm wards. 

7. Isolation wards. 

All these divisions of buildings are not. 
absolutely necessary in the case of small work- 
houses, providing that the number of inmates 
and officials is very limited, but the Local 
Government Board state that the complete 
workhouse above referred to should, on the 
other hand, not be constructed to contain 
more than one thousand or, at the most, fifteen 
hundred inmates; where the total numberof, 
in-door poor exceeds that number, it is prefer- 


should not exceed the dimensions of the 
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that detached buildings, quite beyond the 
precincts of the workhouse for the adults, 
should be erected for the children. 

It is essential that there should be a com- 
plete separation of the sexes, and also, as far 
as may be, of classes; and, for these purposes, 
distinct dormitories, day rooms, entrances, 
staircases, yards, water-closets or earth-closets, 
Javatories, &¢., should be provided for each 
sex and class. This is for the purpose of 
securing complete and efficient classification 
of the inmates of workhouses, without which 
it would be difficult to maintain the discipline 
that is necessary in all well-managed institu- 


tions. Efficient classification also tends to 
promote facility of supervision and manage- 
ment. In the case of workhouses in large towns 


and in the Metropolis the children are often 
quite away from the adults’ workhouses. The 
sick also are usually separately provided for, 
as also are the harmless lunatics and the 
infectious cases; and the workhouses for 
adults in health are, in many instances, ar- 
ranged exclusively for special classes, as for 
the ‘old and infirm, the able-bodied, &e. 

In the Metr opolitan district there are some 
Acts in force which do not concern the ees 
house arrangements in the provinces, these 
relate, amongst other things, to the manner of 
calculating the spaces for the accommodation 
of the inmates—it is desirable that the various 
blocks or pavilions should not be for very large 


numbers of persons. Upon this subject Dr. 
William Farr, in “Vital Statistics,’ states : 


“The collection of a number of persons exceed- 
ing those of an ordinary family under one 
roof, has hitherto had a tendency to increase 
the dangers of disease, for certain diseases are, 
hke fire and ferments, diffusible ; the danger is 
increased when all the patients are sick, for 
their breath and excretions spread through the 
wards: the dangers, too, are likely to increase 
in a faster ratio than the numbers, and the 
patients are less likely to recover health in the 
sickly atmosphere of a larger building boumr} 
city than in a pure country air.’ 

The several classes of. paupers for whom 
accommodation has to be provided in large 
workhouse establishments is as follows, each 
class having separated sections for the sexes : 


Aged and infirm; Able-bodied; Harmless 
lunatics and imbeciles; Sick of all classes ; 


Children; Infants; Aged married couples; 
Probationers ; Vagrants. Therefore in a large 
workhouse there may be, for the two sexes, 
_at least eighteen blocks of buildings or 


divisions of the institution, exclusive of 
entrance buildings, administration build- 
ings, offices, and other necessary structures. 


For the purpose of avoiding cheerless and 
built-up yards, for access of light to the rooms, 
and for securing a free circulation of air about 
the buildings, the Local Government Board 
vequire that the blocks of buildings should 
not, except where unavoidable or for ex- 
ceptional reasons, be directly connected at 
right-angle or an acute-angle; for kindred 
reasons adjacent blocks of ‘buildings should 
be placed sufficiently far apart to allow free 
access for ight and air, and should also, where 
practicable, have such an aspect that the 
direct rays of the sun may pass between them 
during several hours of the day. It is therefore 
advisable that the distance between adjacent 
blocks of buildings should be, at least, equal 
to twice the height of the higher of them; 
this frequently involves the spreading of the 
buildings over a considerable area of ground. 
For the purpose also of securing access for 
ight and air to workhouse buildings, and in 
order to avoid communications between in- 
mates and the outside, no building occupied 
by inmates as sleeping or day-rooms should 
be erected on the boundary of the premises, 
unless at right-angles thereto, or in such a 
manner that windows and ventilators are not 
required in the wall resting on the boundary. 
To avoid inconvenience in management and 
supervision, the various wards or suites of 
rooms should not be of great extent, therefore 
one room or suite of rooms should seldom 
exceed one hundred feet in length. As in the 
case of hospitals and asylums it is necessary 
that the length of a workhouse ward or 
dormitory should be calculated according to 
the number of beds to be placed in it, and the 


c3 


Rates amount of Sete tah Sorter per 
bed, otherwise there might be waste of space 
and unnecessary expense, for similar reasons 
the doorways and fireplaces of dormitories 
| should be arranged so-as to interfere as little 

as possible with the spaces occupied by beds ; 
| dormitories, day-rooms, and wards for all 
| classes of inmates should ke so arranged as to 
be supplied with adequate bee as of through 
ventilation by opposite external windows, 
| distributed throughout their entire - length. 
With the exception ef infants sleeping with 
their mothers, and of aged married couples, 
every inmate should have a separate bed, and 
each bed should stand in the centre of its own 
allowance of wall-space; with certain excep- 
tions the beds should be placcod with their 
heads against the side walls of the wards or 
dormitories ; In the case of existing buildings, 
where two rows of beds are plac ed in a w ard, 
16ft. or less in width, the beds may be placed 
with their sides to the wall. 

In the course of the following seven articles, 
I propose to give a oseriptions, with plans of 
each of the main divisions of a workhouse, in 
the following order: Ist, Entrance and Recep- 
tion Buildings; 2nd, Vagrants’ Wards; 3rd, 
Main Buildings ; 4th, Imbeciles’ Wards ; 5th, 
Schools; 6th, Sick and Infirm Wards; and 
7th, Isolation Wards. 

(To be continwed.) 


It was reported at the last meeting of the 
Police Commission at Arbroath that the total 
cost of the new wellat Warslap up to the present 
was £1128 18s. 2d. The Borough Surveyor 
reported that the average quantity obtained 
from the well during the past fortnight had 
been 220,000 gallons per day. 

The Trowbridge eben Council has resolved 
to spend a sum not exceeding £500 on experi- 
mental works founded on the septic system. 
The surveyor has been instructed to prepare 
the necessary plans, &e. It is intended to 
pzoceed with the experiments as soon as the 
necessary drawings have been made. 

Dr. Meredith Richards, medical officer for 
the borough of Chesterfield, referring to the 
necessity of an spores hospital s says ‘the only 
provision at present is the temporary structure 
at Haiby Lane. a site of twelve acres has been 
purchased at Hasland, at a cost of £1200, and 
the question of erecting a permanent hospital 
seemed to have come within the region of 
practical possibilities. 2 

Major-General H. D. Crozier, C.E., on behalf 
of the Local Government: Board, has held an 
inquiry at Kirkheaton with respect to the issue 
of a provisional order for the compulsory pur- 
chase of five acres of land, required by the 
Urban Council for sewage disposal for the 
inner district of the township. Under the 
scheme the whole of the sewage of the district 
will be dealt with by eravitation on the land 
on the Ives’ system of chemical precipitation, 
and a provisional contract has been entered 
into. 

The District Council Public Works Com- 
mittee held a meeting last week at Barry 
Docks, Mr. W. Thomas presiding. Plans 
were submitted by the surveyor, Mr. J. C. 
Pardoe, for the widening and proxy: 
ment of the highway from the Royal Square, 

Cadoxton, to Colebrook Bridge, and working 
plans were ordered to be prepared for the 
Church Road improvements.—A sub-committee 
was appointed to wait upon Mr. R. Forrest 
with the view of securing some land belonging 
to the Romilly Estate ‘opposite The Pars ade, 
Barry, for laying out as public gardens. In 
view of the alleged inefficient manner in 
which certain public works had been carried 
out in the district, it was moved that it be an 
instruction to the council to exercise greater 
discretion in future as to the tenders of con- 
tractors which they accepted, especially to 
beware of Racspiiner the lowest tender; and 
that the surveyor be allowed another clerk of 
works, there being at present only one clerk 
of works, quite inadequate to exercise due 
supervision over all the works in progress in 
the district. Eventually it was resolved that 
the matter be deferred pending a systematic 
| visit of inspection of the district works at 
' present in course of execution. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN 
MANCHESTER. 


THE SURVEYOR’s Report 
HE Sanitary Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation has for some time past been 
considering proposals for utilising for the 
purpose of tenement dwellings and cottages 
for working men, a number of building sites 
now in possession of the Corporation. A 
scheme, based upon recommendations contained 
in a report of the City Surveyor, will, says the 
Manchester Guardian, be submitted to the 
City Council for adoption at its meeting to- 
day. The Surveyor says :—“ The total number 
of persons to be housed is 2584. The sites 
known as the ‘Oldham Road area’ and ‘Pollard 
Street area* are to have buildings so con- 
structed as to contain in the aggregate not 
fewer than 2034 persons. The Oldham Road 
area is divided into two building sites of nearly 
the same size. Tenement dw ellings of five 
storeys have been erected upon the east 
portion of the site between Spittal Street and 
Bengal Street. These dwellings contain 235 
double rooms an forty-eight single + rooms, and 
accommodate 848 persons. The remainder of 
the site between Spittal Street and Cornwall 
Street is available for the erection of additional 
buildings. The Pollard Street area is covered 
by tenement dwellings very similar to those 
that have been erected on the Oldham Road 
area. These dwellings consist of 130 double 
rooms and five single rooms, and accommodate 
448 persons; this leaves a balance of 738 
persons still to be provided for on the Oldham 
Road area. 3800 persons are to be housed on 
the Chester Street area, and 250 persons dn 
the Pott Street area, making a total of 1288 
persons still to be housed.” . In order to 
obtain accommodation for this number of 
persons without having recourse to high build- 
ings similar to those already erected, the City 
Surveyor has examined the other sites belong- 
ing to the Committee which may be utilised 
for the erection of 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


A plan is given which shows the- position of 
five building sites, situated in Oldham Road, 
Chester Street, Pott Street, Harrison Street, 
and Pryme-street. The railway stations, 
tram routes, and the distances of the sites- 
from Albert £ Squ: are are indicated on this plan. 
With regard to the Oldham Road area, the 
plan adopted provides for buildings to front 
Oldham Road, four storeys in height, and 
to consist of thirteen shops and dwelling- 
houses, with frontages varying from 19ft. 3in. ” 
to 29ft. 6in. The first, second, and third 
storeys would consist of five-roomed dwellings, 
connected with the shops. The buildings on 
the remaining portion of the site would con- 
sist of two rows of two-storey tenement build- 
ings, fronting to a new 12 yard street, and 
one row of five-roomed cottage dwellings, 
fronting to George Leigh Street, which is 
18 yards wide. The clear space between the 
buildings at the rear would vary from 58ft. to 
55ft. in width. The four rows of buildings 
would afford accommodation for 377 persons. 

THe Hstimarep Cost 

of erecting these buildings is £17,901, equal to 
£36 15s. 3d. per person. The estimated cost 
of sewering and paving the new streets, 
exclusive of the cost of widening the existing 
streets, is £900, to which must “be added the 
estimated value of the site, viz., 7981, or a 
total of £26,782. On the Chester Street area 
it is proposed to erect four blocks of buildings, 
with frontages to Chester Street, Marsland 
Street, and Hulme Street. The buildings 
would be two storeys in height, and each 
dwelling would ‘consist of two two-roomed and 
two three-roomed tenements. 'These buildings 
would afford accommodation for 306 persons. 
The estimated cost of these four blocks is 
£11,873, equal to £38 16s. per person, and the 
estimated cost of new streets, exclusive of 
street improvements, is £350: The estimated 
value of the site, which has an area of 4554 
yardsd is £2277, or a total of £14,500. 

AN ALTERNATIVE SCHEME IS SUBMITTED. —_ 

On the Pott Street area it is proposed to 
erect two blocks of four-storey tenement dwel- 
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lings of a similar character to those already 
described for the Chester Street area. The 
buildings would accommodate a total of 400 
persons. It is proposed to widen Pott Street, 
Sandford Street, Caroline Street, and Wharf 
Street, making the width of these Streets in 
each case 14 yards. The estimated cost of the 
buildings is £15,357, equal to £38 7s. 10d. per 
person, and the estimated cost of new streets, 
exclusive of street improvements, is £164. 
The estimated value of the site, which has an 
area of 3914 yards, is £1957, or a total of 
£17,478. The committee recommends the 
Council to approve of and authorise (subject 
to the sanction of the Local Government 
Board) the erection of a model lodging-house 
in Harrison Street, in general accordance with 
the sketch plans prepared by the Surveyor. 
Certain proposals contained in the report of 
the Surveyor with respect to Pryme Street 
were withdrawn. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHI- 
TECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


‘HE monthly meeting of the members of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors was held at the School of Art, 
Arundel Street, last week, when Mr, John 
Slater, B.A., gave a lecture on “The Build- 
ings of the Ancients.” Mr. C. Hatfield 
(president), occupied the chair, and among 
the members present were Messrs. R. W. 
Fowler (vice-president), F. Fowler (hon. 
treasurer), C. J. Innocent (hon. secretary), 
E. M. Gibbs, Joseph Smith, Thomas Winder, 
W. J. Hale, J. R. Wigfull, C. B. Flockton, 
C. M. H. Hadfield, Alwyn H. Holland, Edmund 
Winder, jun., J.T. Cook, J. B. Mitchell- Withers, 
and many others. Mr. Slater, at the outset, 
quoted the late Mr. Ferguson’s remark that 
beauty in architecture consisted not so much 
in particular features as in appropriateness of 
design and elegance of detail. In the present 
century there had been many changes of style. 
Each successive period had found ugly and 
unsuitable what had been praised as fit and 
beautiful by its predecessor, thus showing the 
narrow-mindedness of those who posed as the 
directors of the public in matters of taste. It 
might not be uninteresting to go back to a 
time anterior to all the recognised styles, and 
see what kind of buildings were erected by the 
ancients, when the sole object was to meet 
the requirements of the people for whom the 
building was intended, and who obtained 
Architectural effects by ornamenting their con- 
struction, and not by constructing their orna- 
ment. The great feature of the Egyptian 
temples was their solidity and massiveness, but 
relieved by the most elaborate and varied 
system ef colouring, the granite columns 
having heen coated with stucco before the 
application of the colour decoration. Crossing 
from Africa to Asia, different materials and 
methods of building were found, sundried and 
burnt bricks forming, in the absence of stone, 
the staple building materials. After alluding 
to recent discoveries in the district anciently 
called Phrygia, and to some curious examples 
of the exact imitation of wooden forms in stone, 
the lecturer concluded by saying: “As the 
byways of the world become opened up to us, 
we are continually finding unexpected remains 
of building nations, and it is not too much to 
say that wherever over the whole face of the 
earth, explorers have-come upon the relics in 
stone or brick of a remote civilisation, their 
wonder has been excited at the solidity, and in 
many cases the high artistic quality of the 
work. It appears to me that, despite all our 
modern resources and all the discoveries of 
science in these latter days, no one can study 
such buildings as I have brought to your 
notice this evening without having a little of 
his nineteenth century conceit taken out of him; 
for truly all the remains testify that in energy 
and in intelligence, and in skill, there must 
have been giants. in those days.’—The paper 
was illustrated bya number of large diagrams. 


Mr. D. Baturour, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
has been instructed by the Newport Pagnell 
Rural District Council to prepare a scheme of 
main sewerage and sewage disposal for the town. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Aw application has been made by the Sand- 
gate District Council for power to borrow 
£1000 for sewerage works, and the usual Local 
Government Board enquiry has been held by 
Col. W. Langton Coke. 


Tue Committee of the Keighley and District 
Hospital has agreed that it is necessary to at 
once proceed to enlarge the premises so as to 
make room for forty beds more—that is, to 
double the existing room—and to erect an 
administrative block. To do this will probably 
involve an outlay of not less than £15,000. 


To provide for the completion of the North 
Street and Cavendish Street improvements, 
the Keighley Town Council will be asked at 
their next meeting to sanction an application 
for further borrowing powers to the amount of 
£40,000; and to instruct the Town Clerk to 
ascertain as soon as practicable the value of 
the remaining scheduled properties. ‘There is 
a considerable increase in the number of plans 
for sanction. EUSE e12 iar 

THE object of the Surveyors (County Dublin) 
Bill is to confir on the Grand Jury of the 
County of Dublin the power of appointing one 
surveyor, with one or more assistants, for the 
whole county, instead of two surveyors, without 
assistants. The Grand Jury of every other 
county in Ireland, consisting of two divisions, 
was given by an act of the year 1893 the power 
of appointing one district surveyor for both 
divisions, instead of one surveyor for each 
division, and in all other counties except the 
County of Dublin the power has always existed 
of appointing assistants. A vacancy having 
arisen in the office of one of the two district 
surveyors of the county, the proposal is now 
made to put the County of Dublin in the same 
position in this matter as all other counties. 


The 204 members who carried the second 
reading of the City of London Sewers Bill will 
probably live to be ashamed of themselves, 
says a.contemporary. This Bill provides that 
the City Corporation shall absorb the functions 
of the City Commissioners of Sewers. The 
latter is a highly efficient body, and there are 
those who suggest that the former is not. 
But apart from that it seems plain that so 
important a measure ought not to have been 
brought forward as a private Bill. The whole 
position of the City requires revision and 
assimilation in one sense or another with the 
municipal government of London as a whole. 
Further, it is highly desirable that the lighting 
and paving of the whole of London should be 
committed to a central body—not the Corpora- 
tion—instead of being confided to incompetent 
vestries. On these accounts, the Billin question 
appears a step dead in the wrong direction. 


Tue heavy rainfall of the past two months 
has enabled the Leeds Corporation to store 
a sufficient quantity of water to meet the 
requirements of the inhabitants for some time 
to come. ‘The storage reservoirs in the Wash- 
burn Valley are overflowing. At a meeting 
of the Waterworks Committee last week it 
was reported that there were 2507 million 
gallons of water stored, which represented 
105 days’ ordinary supply. At the. corre- 
sponding period of last year the quantity of 
water in the storage reservoirs was equal to 
only 98 days’ supply. Some discussion took 
place at the meeting respecting a contract for 
1300 tons of cast-iron water pipes, which the 
committee recommended should be given to 
the Staveley Iron and Coal Company. As that 
firm desired a longer time for the delivery of 
the pipes than was stipulated in the specifica- 
tions, the committee resolved to rescind their 
recommendation of the last meeting, and to 
ask the Council to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Cockrane and Co., of Dudley, for £5818 10s. 


Dr. F. J. Waldo, Medical Officer of Health 
for the parish of St. George’s, Southwark, is an 
acknowledged authority upon the subject of 
shelters for the homeless and their sanitary 


condition,-and the announcement that he 
would open a discussion on the question drew 
a large attendance to the Sanitary Institute on 
Wednesday, the 10th inst. In the course of 
his remarks, Dr. Waldo pointed out what he 
regarded as the weak point in the law as it at 
present affects the shelters to which, as is well 
known, he has given a great deal of personal | 
attention. The direct evils of improperly con- | 
ducted shelters might be regarded under the 
heads of dangers to the public and dangers to _ 
the inmates, and, as the institutions in ques- 
tion escaped the control of the local authorities, — 
they could hardly avoid the conclusion that, as _ 
centres of actual and potential disease, they — 
became a danger, first to their own inmates, 
and secondly to the general public. The 
obvious further conclusion was that all nicht 
shelters should be brought within the control! 
of the local authorities, either by a separate 
legislative Act or by bringing them within the 
clauses of the Common Lodging Houses Act. 
Several took part in the discussion, and, in 
the main, Dr. Waldo’s views appeared to be 
generally accepted with regard to the necessity 
of legislative reform. 


Mr. H. Carrer, C.E., and other engineers 
engaged in business in London write with 
reference to the London water supply. They 
call attention to the present action of some of 
the London water companies in serving notices — 
on owners of houses to take out their three- 
gallons flushing cisterns and to substitute 
two-gallons cisterns. They add: “As ex- 
perienced sanitarians, we have been in the 
habit of recommending three-gallons flushing 
cisterns, being satisfied that a two-gallons 
flush is not sufficient to clear the trap and 
drain, however perfect their construction, and 
it is also well-known to us that most of the 
so-called two-gallons flushing cisterns do not 
discharge more than a gallon and a half. We 
consider that such a retrograde movement 
should not be allowed to pass unchallenged, as 
it is a serious menace to the health of the | 
metropolis, and we, therefore, take this means 
of making known our views on this important 
point. It is quite time that the public should 
be impressed with the absolute necessity of 
placing the water supply of the metropolis in 
the hands of a body of men who will formu- 
late regulations more in consonance with the 
advance of sanitary science rather than per- 
petuate the antiquated powers at present 
vested in the water companies. 


In his annual report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the County Council, Mr. 
Coutts, sanitary inspector of the Ellon 
district, states that an amount of work ‘in 
regard to drainage has been carried out 
in the district during the year. A special 
water supply district has been formed 
for the village of Hatton and suburbs, 
while in connection with several farms a new 
supply has been introduced, or their previous 
supply improved. Special inspections had 
been made in regard to cases of infectious 
diseases, and in regard to crofters’ houses, and 
also in regard to the erection and alterations 
of dwelling houses. In the special districts, 
meetings with the different proprietors to 
consider the course to be followed in carrying 
out the drainage of the properties had been 
numerous. The slaughter-houses in the 
district had been¢ visited, and found fairly 
satisfactory. In regard to house accommoda- 
tions, he says:—*The erection of dwelling- 
houses for the accommodation of the labouring 
class is still being pushed forward in the 
district—thirty new houses have been built, 
while several others have been greatly im- 
proved. On one estate wooden houses are 
being erected, and in the manner most of them. — 
have been erected they seem to be quite _ 
comfortable, and most of the tenants seem 
fairly well satisfied with them. Men-servants’ 
sleeping apartments have also been attended 
to, and during the year nine new ones have, 
been erected, while a few have been repaired. 
Some of these apartments are being con- 
structed on approved principles, others are 
being erected without fireplaces, while others 
are being repaired merely, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are situated above stables.” 
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WE see from time to time, 
as was the case the other 
day, advertisements with 
regard to proposed buildings, such as that 
lately issued by the Metropolitan Asylums 


Five per Cent. 


Board, in which a definite lump sum is offered, | 


instead of the usual commission, for the 
services of an Architect. It is noticeable that 
these definite sums are generally less than 
the customary five per cent. would amount to, 
and are usually offered in connection with 
large buildings. This would seem to imply 
that, in such cases, five per cent. seems to the 
advertisers to be too mueh for the services to 
be rendered. There is perhaps from their 
point of view a modicum of truth in this. 
They may naturally think that in a certain 
class of simple and straightforward building, 
such as a hospital or workhouse, in which one 
wing is an exact repeat of the. other, there is 
not so much work as in a building where no 
two features are alike. A fee in proportion 
to the amount spent evidently appears to 
them more easily earned in the one case than 
the other, and so they might argue that if 
five per cent. is enough for a hospital with 
one wing’, it is too much where there are two 
wings precisely alike. This leads us_ to 
remark that we think the time has come for 
some reconsideration of the method by which 
an Architect is paid. The present system is 
allowed by everyone to be unsatisfactory, but 
has been generally accepted as a compromise, 
for lack of a better. Taking the simple class 
of building with the intrieate, it is felt that 
on the average, it is not so unreasonable; but 
if the class of building which pays best is to 
be deducted, this average will be considerably 
lowered. We are not concerned with the 
reasons which led to the adoption of this 
system, but would content ourselves with 
remarking on the curious conception of the 
Architect and his functions which it displays. 
Our chief objection to it is this, that the cost 
of a building, and therefore a percentage on 
the cost, bears no proportion to the amount 
of skill and knowledge involved in its produe- 
tion. The cost of a building is no criterion 
of the skill of its designer. A small and 
cheap building often takes more time, and 
involves a greater strain upon the Architect 
than a large and costly one; evidently he 
should be paid in proportion to the difficulty 
of the scheme, and not in proportion to its 
cost. The cost of a building is largely de- 
pendent on the materials employed, and it is 
no more trouble to the Architect to design 
in expensive materials than in cheap ones. 
The alteration of a few words in the specifica- 
tion may make a difference of thousands of 
pounds in the cost, and the Architect’s com- 
mission will vary accordingly. We say 
nothing of the possible temptation to the 
Architect to increase the cost for the sake 
of the extra commission, as all reputable 
members of the profession are above all that; 
but we may note that a good deal of the 
Architect’s time is taken up, and a great deal 
of skill displayed, in reducing the cost of the 
building, and so reducing his own fees. 
We think this system is to be condemned, 
if for no other reason than this, that it 
shows no recognition of the Architect as 
Artist, and we are of those who believe 
that unless he is that, he is : 
Practitioners in other Arts are remunerated 
according to their skilland reputation. Why 


nothing.” 


not the Arehitect? At present this per- 
eentage is paid for the production of plans 
for a building and the supermtendence 
thereof, though there may be no pretence to 
Architecture, and we see it so paid every 
day. If there is any Art thrown in, it is the 
free gift of the Artist, for which he is not 
paid anything extra, the client getting his 
Art for nothing; so that it may be said that 
the whole of the Art lavished on the build- 


ings of London since-this system was started 


was a gift, and has never been paid for. 
The Architect's duties are not confined to 
the artistic creation; he has certain business 
to transact before he can sée his design 
realised. For these duties, which are not 
artistic, but which many think cannot be so 
well performed by anyone but the Architect, 
a fee in proportion to the amount spent 
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might be to some extent reasonable ; though 
even here it is evident that it is no more 
trouble to specify and superintend costly 
materials than cheap ones. The Architect's 
design is one thing; the specification 
superintendence is another. The first is 
artistic creation, and should be paid for as 
such, according to the talent and reputation 
of the Artist ; the second is professional skill, 
payment for which could be more easily 
arranged on a certain scale of fees, as in 
other professions. Taking into account the 
difficulty of entirely superseding any fixed 
eustom, we think that a practical move in 
the right direction would be made if the 
Architect were to charge a certain arbitrary 
sum for the design, such as his position 
warrants, and according to the difficulty of 
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the scheme, which has no necessary relation 
to its cost; then add to that a certain per- 
centage, as at present, for the preparation of 
contract drawings and the specification super- 
intendenee. The total would be his fees in 
connection with the work. We think some 
arrangement of this sort would have many 
advantages. First, if would secure to the 
accomplished Artist some Fecognition of his 
powers and recompense for his slall. 
Secondly, it would tend to more equally 
divide the work, and many people not think 
ing it worth while to go to an expensive man 
for ordinary work, the best class of work 
would get into the best hands, and the best 
men, by getting more for their work, could 
afford to give more time to it, and so pro 
duce still better. Lastly, it would help to 
remind the public that an Architect ean have 
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FROM A SKETCH BY PF. ADCOCK; 
an artistic reputation, which should be paid 
for in the same way as that of a Painter, 
Sculptor, or Musician. 


Tur Prince of Wales’s 
attendance at the opening 
services of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, was a fitting 
acknowledgment on his part of the com- 
pletion of a great work of Church restora- 
tion to which he had set his hand at the 
beginning. It must have been a pleasure 
to him to see Sir Arthur Blomfield’s work 
completed. . Needless to say, the Church 
was crowded at the afternoon Te Deum and 
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the festal evensong. It will be a great boon 
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to all London south of the Thames, but we 
must not say much on this head, for in these 
columns we have little to say of spiritual 
things, except so far as concerns their artistic 
and external expression. St. Saviour’s may 
now be described as a beautiful Church, re- 
verently brought to its present state, and 
affording a field, as all great edifices do, for the 
exercise of the art of the sculptor, the mural 
painter, the worker in metals, and the makers 
of music. The body of the building is Early 
English throughout. It is only in the tran- 
septs that you discover the marks of a 
later style, the perpendicular. The exterior 
features of the Church are striking, but they 
are in no respect remarkable. The interior, 
like the mind of Arthur, is “ crowded with 
many memories,’ centuries old. Erected 
originally in the twelfth century by Giffard, 
Bishop of Winchester, it was destroyed by fire 
in 1213, andagain rebuilt by Peter de Rupibus, 
another Bishop of Winchester. Indeed, Bishops 
of Winchester were generous patrons of 
the Church, for in the fifteenth century 
Bishop Fox of that See restored the upper 
portion of the nave which had fallen into 
decay. After the Reformation, the Church was 
allowed to fall into neglect, though in Eliza- 
beth’s time and later it was enriched by being 
made the burial spot of many famous Enelish- 
men. In the Lady Chapel is the tomb of 
Bishop Andrews, saint and scholar; in a bay 
of the choir aisle is an altar tomb of Alderman 
Humble, quaint and ostentatious ; not far away 
is amural monument of some pretension to 
the memory of John Trebearne, gentleman. 
In the north transept old John Overs has what 
the rector calls an “emaciated effigy,” as he 
deserves, for he “lost his life by his own 
covetousness,” though why he should covet 
we know not, for he was known everywhere as 
the rich ferryman of London. What vice he 
had was atoned for by his daughter Mary, who 
caused the Church of St. Mary Overs to be 
built. In various parts of the building we 
find the tombs of Lockyer, the Holloway of his 
time, which was that of Charles IT. ; Austin, 
“in contemplation an angel ;” Gower, the first 
of English poets according to many, for was 
he not laureate to Richard IL., Lady Cobham, 
and others of lesser degree ? The Church has 
many memories of the dramatists of Shakes- 
pere’s time, of Marlowe, Massinger, Ford, and 
Green. Many of the new windows will com- 
memorate these things. A few words about 
the Church itself must close this sketch. In 
its walls are the remains of every style of 
Architecture, not excepting Roman and Saxon 
relics. It is the nave that has been the 
costliest part of the restoration. This has 
been entirely rebuilt. Standing at the west 
end you have a view of almost the entire 
length of the Church. It seems a sweep of 
fully 300ft., but in reality it is only 200ft. 
The new stone is remarkable for its whiteness 
and its comeliness of use. One can see what 
will be the great feature of the building in 
time to come. This will be the fine canopied 
reredos, which, like that of one or two Oxford 
Churches, will be filled with the carven effigies 
of Saints from the lowest to the highest tier, 
London now contains three great Cathedrals, 
and is in reality three great cities. St. Saviour’s 
will be open daily for prayer, and choral song, 
and Eucharist, and will doubtless for many 
centuries to come recommend the sober 
teaching of a sober Church to millions of our 
fellow-countrymen. Although the work was 
practically completed in July last,the reopening 
of this Cathedral did not take place until Tues- 
day in last week, which, considering all the 
difficulties involved, and that the work had to 
be done a little at a time, may be deemed 
satisfactory, especially as it has been practically 
finished for six months. The old nave was 
built nearly sixty years ago in what was 
described as “the purest and most debased 
style of churchwarden Gothic,” and which 
Sir Walter Besant has stigmatised as “a 
thing of ugliness and meanness.” The whole 
restoration has been accomplished in a 
little less than seven years. Full deserip- 
tions of the work and sketches have been 
given at various times in the “ Builders’ 
Journal,’ so that little temains to be said. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield’s estimate, seven years 


ago, of the cost of rebuilding the nave so that 
the new building should form with the choir 
and transepts one harmonious whole, was from 
£35,000 to £40,000. But the then Bishop of 
Rochester candidly stated at the time that 
“anything like an exact estimate at the 
present moment must be hazardous and _pre- 
mature.” The estimate, however, has been at 
least so near the proved expenditure that, 
after an outlay of rather more than £40,000, it 
has been found possible to open the building 
for public worship. Thesum of £7,500 is im- 
mediately and urgently needed to pay off debts 
and complete existing contracts, and a further 
sum will be required to supply deficiencies of 


several windows, the restoration of the tower 
arcading and the new tower ceiling. The 
sketches we publish were made from drawings 
placed at our disposal by Sir Arthur Blomfield. 


MR. WALTER CRANE AND THE 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


W ITH the heavy responsibilities of the 
present Government in view, especially 
as regards India, one hardly likes to put 


forward the claims of Art, but since the sub- 
ject of the need of a new building for the 
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ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


detail, so that the ultimate cost must exceed 
£50,000. Various works are in progress, 
among them the window openings in the south 
nave aisle and at the west end, which are,with 
one exception, subscribed for; the organ- 
chamber and organ in substitution for the 
small temporary one now in use, which are 
being built by a generous donor; the 
canopied choir stalls, the memorial of the 
diocese to Bishop Thorold, and the remainder 
of the choir stalls, which have been given 
anonymously. A lectern, also, is in course of 
manufacture, the gift of a widow of a late 
Warden of the Great Account. Offers are 
invited of a pulpit, a font, a choir screen, 


THE PORCH. 


SKETCHED BY F. ADCOCK, 


South Kensington Museum has been opened in 
the columns of the Times I feel bound to 
say that there can be no doubt that room is 
very much wanted, We have a collection of 
decorative design and handicraft of almost 
every kind and period, which is the admiration 
of Kurope, crowded together in a makeshift 
building, where it is most difficult to.see and 
impossible to classify and arrange properly in 
due chronological order or Artistic sequence, as 
should be done to make such a treasury of Art 
really intelligible and instructive to the public. 
As it is many beautiful things have to be put 
away in dark holes and corners, and there is 
no space to place new and important acquisi- 
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ons. The important, and practically useful, 

ries of Architectural models, to scale, of some 
i the choicest interiors of the early Italian 
Renaissance (which have been produced at 
the suggestion and under the superintendence 
of the present Art director, Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong) cannot properly be seen, for 
instance, and the latest addition, a particularly 
interesting reproduction on a large scale of 
he room of Isabel d@’Este at Mantua (for 
which it has been discovered that the famous 
Mantegna pictures in the Louvre were 
originally painted), cannot at present be pro- 
perly exhibited at all. It may be said, too, 
hat as regards the value of the museum 
ollection the expenditure of public money has 
peen 

VERY SMALL 


compared to the enormous value (either 
at an Artistic or market valuation of that 
sollection, which has been further enriched 
by gifts and bequests alone to the estimated 
amount of £1,000,000, whereas all the funds 
voted by Parliament for the museum only 
amounted to between £200,000 and £400,000, 


Aa 6 am ~ informed. Those who have 
served the Department in the capacity of 
examiners from time to time know how 


cramped they are for space to carry on their 
vast educational work, which culminates in 
She national competition every year, the 
selected results of which from all the schools 
# the country have to be placed before the 
public. Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be as to the value of the educational 
work of the Department in Art, the results are, 
at all events, open to the public, so that 
progress may be gauged from year to year, 
and there should at least be no hindrances to 
the proper exhibition of such results for want 
of space. Large and costly buildings, like the 
imperial Institute, apparently, can be erected 
without any visible reason for their existence, 
while a national museum of unrivalled beauty 
and richness, with a great educational in- 
fluence, might almost be said to have nowhere 
to display its treasures. 


ART IN IRELAND. 


A MEMORIAL has been laid before the 
L Council of the Royal Dublin Society 
which states that, being deeply interested in the 
prospects of Art in Ireland, the memorialists 
make various suggestions for a systematic 
encouragement of Art knowledge and a stimu- 
lation of artistic activity in Dublin. By the 
terms of its Charter, the Royal Dublin Society 
is particularly called upon to care for the ad- 
vancement of Science and Art. At present the 
only part taken by the Society in the promo- 
tion of the plastic Arts lies in its administration 
of the Taylor funds. These funds have done 
something to encourage the Arts of Painting 
and Seulpture, and to enable young artists to 
obtain a footing in their profession. But they 
have not added to the knowledge of, or interest 
in, artistic matters of the community at large. 
Such knowledge can best be given, and such 
interests awakened, by a series of well chosen 
lectures from acknowledged authorities on 
artistic matters. A course of six lectures every 
year, with appropriate illustrations, would be 
of the greatest possible value in spreading 
sound knowledge and definite ideas on both 
the history and the true aims of Art. The 
completion of the new Lecture Theatre affords 
a means for carrying out such a scheme as the 
Society has never before possessed. It has, 
therefore, seemed good to approach the Society 
with this petition, and to suggest that the pro- 
posed series of lectures might take the follow- 
ing form, with such modifications as the 
Council of the Society might deem necessary ; 
also that they might be provided at an expense 
hereinafter estimated. (1) Series of six Lec- 
tures on the History of Art: 1, Egyptian Art ; 
2, Assyrian, Phoenician, and Early Greek Art ; 
3, Greek Art of the Periclean Age; 4, The 
Decline of Greek Art and Roman Art; 5, The 
Art of the Renaissance (I.); 6, The Art of the 
Renaissance (II.). (2) Series of six Lectures 
on the nature of the various forms of Fine Art: 
1, Architecture; 2, Sculpture; 3, Sculpture ; 
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4, Decorative Art; 5, Painting; 6, Painting. 
Such lectures as these, if given by men of 
acknowledged authority, could scarcely fail to 
excite a widespread interest. They might be 
followed by further series, covering parts of 
the same ground in a less general fashion, and 
affording the specific knowledge which is less 
common in Ireland than one would like to see 
it. As tothe matter of expense, it is believed 
that each series of six lectures could be ob- 
tained at an inclusive cost of from £120 to 
£150. So far as the arrangements of the new 
Lecture Theatre are understood, they seem to 
lend themselves most admirably to such lec- 
tures as those now pressed most warmly on the 
Council of the Royal Dublin Society. 


Mr. Roscom Muxuins, who has recently re- 
ceived the appointment as master in modelling 
and sculpture at the L.C.C. School of Arts and 
Crafts, is engaged in executing a bust of the 
late Miss Buss, which is to be placed in the 
Camden School for Girls. 

Girts of £1000 for the building of a chancel, 
the erection of an east window, and the re- 
seating of the nave, and of another £1000 for 
endowment, have been made to St. Matthew’s 
Church, Cainscross. The cost of the improve- 
ments named is estimated at £2500. 

Tue Haberdasher’s Company’s Schools at 
Hoxton are about to be removed from their 
present location, the buildings having been 
sold to the London County Council for the 
purposes of a technical institution. The 
schools will probably -be transferred to Hamp- 
stead. 


KEYSTONES. 


THe Lamp Committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion is contemplating lighting the principal 
thoroughfares in the central parts of the city 
by electricity. Arc lamps are to be placed on 
the poles that are to be used to support the 
overhead wires for the electric system of tram- 
ways. It has also been suggested that the 
requisite electrical current for lighting should 
be obtained from the central generating sta- 
tion at Crown Point. 

At a recent meeting of the Blackpool Town 
Council a discussion took place in regard to 
the proposed paving of the new tramway roads 
at South Shore and North Shore, some 
members objecting to the cost, and proposing 
that sett paving should be substituted. ‘The 
minutes recommended that a sub-committee 
be appointed to purchase the necessary wood, 
and eventually the discussion narrowed down 
into an argument as to the respective merits 
of hard wood and soft wood for paving pur- 
poses. It was resolved to carry out the 
improvements. 

For the information of Parliament, the 
engineer to the East London Water Company 
has deposited an estimate of £342,000 as the 
expenditure of capital required by the company 
in order to construct the necessary storage 
reservoirs which are proposed by that company’s 
Bill of this Session. The new reservoirs will 
cover an area of 92 acres on Chingford Marsh, 
Wild Marsh, and Mitchley Marsh. It is pro- 
posed to meet this expenditure by the creation 
of debenture stock. 
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Some Scottish Houses.” 


3y W. J. BuLaAIn. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


O get from Alford to Midmar it is best 
to take the train down the Don to a 
station called Tillyfourie. Here you 
will alight and walk over a flat and 
uninteresting country, crossing over 
a low eminence and descending into a 
valley about halfway between the Dee and 
Don, watered by nothing in particular, and 
consisting of a dry clayey soil on which nothing 
erows of its own inclination. There is a little 
fertile spot, however, running into a deep 
gorge of the hill of Fare, and closely and 
densely wooded, and in the upper recesses of 
this gorge stands the Castle of Midmar, 
It is a fine old house, and perhaps owing to 
the natural strength of its position, has an air 
of sturdy domesticity which is not found in 
Crathes or Craigievar. It is not definitely 
known when this house was built, or by whom, 
but it must have been about the year 1570, 
and considerably earlier than Crathes or 
Craigievar. It has changed hands often 
during its three centuries of existence, and is 
is now occupied by a branch of the Gordon 
family. As we noticed in Crathes and Craigie- 
var a similarity in the arrangement of the 
plan, so in Midmar and Castle Frazer we will 
notice a similar community of arrangement. 
Midmar is designed on what is known as 


the Z Plan, that is, the _ Plan with a tower | 


added to the diagonally opposite corner. In 


the ease of Midmar and Castle Frazer this | 


* A paper read before the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, 
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tower is circular. The plan consists of the 
usual arrangement of rooms, the hall and 
drawing-room being on the first floor, but in 
this case the hall block is square and com- 
paratively small, while the drawing-room 
almost equals it in size, and the staircase 
occupies the whole of the square tower—the 
tower in the re-entering angle being here done 
away with. Interiorly the house still retains 
many of its original features, the walls being 
panelled in wood, and the ceilings, while 
comparatively low and simple, ornamented 
with plaster-ribs and devices. Hxteriorly the 
building consists of plain storeys, the angles 
being in this case square, with an attic storey 
having richly corbelled angle-turrets, the 
round tower rising to the height of six storeys 
and covered with a flat roof and embrasured 
parapet. The building rises naturally from 
the ground, but no doubt this is helped by the 
latter additions and the little courtyard wall 
in front. 

The glory of Midmar is its round tower. 
No matter from what view, it always remains 
the most important feature, the reason for this 
being of course that a round feature is always 
bigger than a square, because it has fewer 
verticular lines. he difficulty the modern 
student has is to sketch this broad enough, 
and he will rub out two or three times before 
he gets it correct. 

The details of Midmar are very beautiful 
indeed, and although the angle-turrets reduce 
the gable to a mere apology, they are so well 
connected to the corners and so closely knit to 
the roof in outline that the unity of the whole 
building is fairly well maintained. At the 
open angles of the main block these turrets 
are formed square, curiously corbelled out, 
and finished with a small gable with roll- 
moulding on the edge, and nicely detailed 
finials. Looking from the north-west, a stair- 
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MIDMAR. SKETCH FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, 


turret connects the round tower to the main 
block, and this is carried above the lower 
parapet and finished with ogee roof and beau- 
tiful weathercock vane, which weathercock, as 
a matter of design, is well worth studying. 
While one leaves Midmar with a certain 
sense of satisfaction, he will not have those 
deep, unfathomable thoughts he had on 
leaving Crathes. The building is too easily 


MiDMAR 


understood at first sight, and has none of that 
subtle, dramatic charm of effect brought about 
by the proper distribution of rich detail on 
plain surfaces, which takes so lone to unravel, 
and which remains a joy with you till the end 
of your days. 

The detail here is too much in harmony 
with the plain surfaces, and although the 
grouping is perhaps better than either 
Craigievar or Castle Frazer, after three hours 
study the student will not have an unconquer- 
able desire to see it again before he dies. 

The village of Echt is about a mile from 
Midmar, and there is a good hotel where you 
can put up for the night. Echt is a charming 
little village, situated in the centre of a wide 
agricultural district, and about sixteen miles 
from Aberdeen, from which place a ’bus runs 
out and in twice a week. ‘The road to Castle 
Frazer is over nearly the same country as you 
travelled from Tillyfourie to Midmar, but it 
lands you two stations further down the Don 
Railway, at Kemnay, which is the station, and 
is in close proximity to Castle Frazer. 

Castle Frazer is the seat of the Frazer 
family, who have held the lands since the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The present 
house was built in 1576 by the Frazer of that 
date, and is presently occupied by Colonel 
Charles Frazer. It is with the greatest diffi- 
culty you can get permission to see round the 
house, and, as for getting inside, there is 
simply no chance. Castle Frazer sits in the 
middle of a flat plain, bounded by the Don on 
one side, and the slight eminence overlying 
Echt on the other. The policies are very 
extensive, finely wooded, and are beautifully 
laid off with walks, while the old avenue, now 
disused, approaches the house from the east 
through a magnificent double row of beeches, 
extending as far as you can see. The plan is 
almost similar to Midmar; only in this case 
the main block is larger and oblong, and the 
round tower is smaller, while the main stair- 
case, which is here circular, occupies only a 
small portion of the square tower. The with- 
drawing room thus sinks into insignificance, 
and the great hall, rising two storeys, with its 
richly plastered barrel vault and fine end 
window, again assumes predominance over all 
the other rooms of the house. The plan is a 
very fine one, the parts being properly balanced, 
the arrangements convenient, and the rooms 
beautifully proportioned. 

Externally, Castle Frazer consists of four 
plain storeys, with square corners, and fairly 
large openings corbelled out on the attic, the 
round tower rising to the height of seven 
storeys. If size and richness of detail are the 
criterion of a good building, then Castle Frazer 
outbids Crathes, Craigievar, and Midmar in 
importance, as it is certainly the largest and 
most elaborate building of its type in Scotland. 
Looking from the north-east into the open 
angle, the building presents a vertical appear- 
ance, owing to the grouping of the main block 
and towers, while it is finely bound together 
by the continuation of the horizontal corbel 
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band, which throws itself up at the centre of 

the main block into a series of richly sculp- 

tured panels, with dormer over. The grouping 
of this feature with the two side dormers, and 
contrasting with the plain wall spaces, forms 
a fine primary motive to the entrance front. 

- Inthe angle a circular turret rises from the 

: ground and finished with a cone roof. The 
angle-turrets, while rising rather abruptly 

from the angles, are well proportioned to the 

size of the gable, which, in this case, is 
not so much lost as at Craigievar, while the 
turrets read fairly well with the chimney-head 
to form acomplete gable. ‘The round-tower, 
from this view, has a very bad connection to 
the end gable of the main block, and were it 
not for the presence of the later two-storey 
additions, would look detached. 

One of the finest features of Castle Frazer 
is the long horizontal line of the main block 
towards the south, with its rich corbel course 
and row of fine dormers. This is almost 
similar to Kilochan Castle, Ayrshire, which, 
although plain, has not that competition 
between the main rock and the round tower, 

which, in Castle Frazer, is so defective from 

_ this view. The round-tower, unlike Midmar, 

is furnished with a finely detailed Renaissance 

 hallustrade, and the corbel course is carried 

_ right round the tower and continued round 
the house, although it would have been better 

~ left out here, while a beautiful detailed turret 

with arcaded openings at the top rises from 

- the angle, similar to Midmar, but not nearly so 

finely connected to the round-tower, and 

_ finished with a fine ogee roof and weathercock 
wevane: 
The dormers are finely enriched and varied 
in detail, but the repetition of the round 
turrets appears a little monotonous after 
having seen the fine effect at Crathes, Craigie- 
yar, and Midmar of the combination of the 
square gable with this form. The sky-line is 
very good, and, while sufficiently varied, is not 
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so pronounced as to take away from the sim- pos iss | 
- plicity of mass of the whole group. On leaving : ere res ad MR iu 
Castle Frazer, the student will again ex- ee Singtseat e eee as Se Ree ea! 
perience something like that feeling he had he : ees es So eter Poe a 
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he will understand why. ‘The effect produced MIDMAR. FROM THE NORTH-WEST | 


by Castle Frazer, while very grand and 


elegant, pertains more to the cast-iron or : 
mechanical type of grandeur. From Castle village on the Don side, which boasts of some down to Kintore, where you join the main line 


Frazer the distance to Kemnay Station is | good houses, and is famous for its granite from Aberdeen to the north. 


only a mile or two. Kemmay is a nice little | quarries. From Kemnay the railway takes you | It will now be necessary to compare at ein 
‘ ; some length the various characteristics of the | BF 
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out the causes that go to make them superior 
to the majority of the buildings of their time. | 
To do this it will be necessary to prefer one 

building from the others for its general Ne 
superiority, and to praise the features of one \s 
building at the expense of another. From this 
you may lose your good impression of these 
buildings, but things are only great by com- 
parison, and as I think Crathes infinitely 
superior to either Craigievar, Midmar, or 
Castle Frazer, so I consider these houses 
greatly superior to most of the other houses of 
their type throughout Scotland as far as I 
have seen them. 

Making an instance of some of our Western 
ones, take Auchans, Rowallan, or Newark, and 
they are not to be compared to the houses of 
the Dee and Don, and even Maybole and 
Kilochan, buildings which approach the same 
type, are not equal to them in design, grandeur 
of conception, simplicity of mass, and general 
elegance of detail. 

A building cannot be said_ to be fine 
unless it is well designed. When a man 
has an idea to express, if simply and 
emphatically spoken, it will always . remain 
dignified. And yet a thought may consist of 
numerous subsidiary thoughts, and may be 
expressed in fine languange. But it is only 
the great mind that, having conceived a central 
idea, can hedge it round with a network of 
subsidiary ideas, all tending to prove the main 
idea, and, withal, clothed in the most beautiful 
expression. 

The reason why the Architecture of the 
present day is so inferior to that of the 
Renaissance is not because of its want of 
beauty, but because of its want of a central 


motive, or because its central motive is lest 
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through the improper relation of the sub- 
sidiary motives, that is to say, comparatively 
speaking, there is no unity of idea in modern 
work, which is as much as saying there is no 
design. Now a building which is not de- 
signed has no right to exist, and to be designed 
it must have dignity and beauty. <A building, 
however beautiful, if it has not dignity, is 
merely a pretty toy, whereas a dignified 
building may not necessarily be beautiful to 
be fine. Dignity has to do with scale, but has 
nothing to do with size. The smallest cottage 
may be dignified. Now the elements of 
dignity in a building are found in the unity 
of the main mass, subordination and proper 
relation of the features. Thus, a house to be 
well-designed must have a central purpose, an 
idea—it is a place to live in, but it is not two 
places to live in, but primarily a house. Now 
this house may have a large hall, which pro- 
nounces the main block; it may have a 
staircase tower, and it may have a drawing- 
room which prononnces the drawing-room 
block—neither of these is the house, but the 
three combined are the house. The staircase 
tower is first of all a part of the house, and 
then a staircase tower; and so with the 
drawing-room tower, and when they become 
more or less than that they are badly de- 
signed. In the same way a gable is a part of 
a house first and a gable afterwards. It may 
consist of two angle-turrets and a crow-stepped 
skew, but if the angle-turrets are so pro- 
nounced as to make the gable read two 
angle-turrets and a gable in place of a gable 
and two angle-turrets, it is badly designed ; 
in the same way if a house is designed 
in a landscape so that you cannot see 
the landscape for looking at the house, 
then the house is badly designed, and appeals 
to you like an egotistic man ina company. It 
is this unity of mass and proper relation of 
parts that make Crathes so superior to 
Craigievar, Midmar, and Castle Frazer. If 
you compare the plans of these houses, you 
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CASTLE FRASER 


FROM THE 


SOUTH. 


will find that Frazer is a great deal larger 


than Crathes, and I am convinced that Crathes 
creates a much larger impression on you, 
although in the perspective it appears much 
smaller. I have often noticed that the size of 
a building in reality is inversely in relation to 
its size on a drawing. 

The primary reason why Crathes possesses 
this unity of mass is the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the staircase, which I have already 
said came out flush with the front gable. 
If you had lived in the sixteenth century 


you could never have mistaken this for 
anything but the staircase, and yet it 


remains part of the house; again you would 
imagine that because of the connection of 
the staircase the drawing-room block would 
appear detached; but this is not so, as, 
because of the increased size of the main 
block, it takes its proper relation, and never 
competes with the main block, while it is 
sufficiently pronounced to appear an important 
part of the house. Now, in connection with 
the first point, at Craigievar, looking from the 
south-west, the staircase is so prominent and 
withal emphasized in the roof-line by the 
Renaissance parapet that it cuts the building 
into three parts, between which there is 
equal competition for importance, and, .al- 
though this tends to increase the he‘ght 
of the building, it takes from it size. 
Again, in connection with the second point, 
although at Castle Frazer the main block from 
the S.W. is never lost sight of, the round 
drawing-room tower is so pronounced and so 
little connected to the house that, apart from 
its beauty as a feature, it does not read with it 
as it does in Crathes. In Midmar, however, 
this same round tower is so large that the 
house is subsidiary to it, and there is never 
any competition as to which is the most 
important, the house nestling closely by into 
the side of the tower. The rounded corners, 
too, at Crathes and Craigievar, although 
seemingly a small matter, help to bind the 


houses together and softly unite the side in 
light to the side in shadow. 

Regarding the proper relation of features in 
these houses. At Crathes the staircase and main 
gables are so well connected by the parapet, the 
turrets are so gradually connected to the angles, 
the gables are so much more important than the 
turrets, and the roof line of the turrets and 
dormers so squat and little pronounced against 
the sky-line, that the main idea is never lost, 
and every feature lends to the picturesque 
harmony of the whole. Again, the corbel 
course is not continued round the house, but 
is level throughout at the turrets, and thus 


CASTLE . FRASER 


pops out and hides itself again, playing a sort 
of hide-and-seek round the house which gives 
the subtle effect to Crathes and represents 
that dramatic concentration of detail I have 
already referred to. 

In Craigievar the effect is quite the reverse. 
The features keep dancing round the roof line 
in a continued state of unrest, and as if com- 
peting in a friendly way for your notice, while 
the continued corbel’ course, combined with 
the want of grip of the ground, gives the 
building a top-heavy appearance. This con- 
tinued corbel course in Craigievar and Castle 


- Fraser is in my opinion a mistake. 
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It seems 
to me that one of the first principles of design 
js, if you have an idea emphasize it. Now, 
the idea of Craigievar is verticality, and there- 
fore no horizontal line should be stronger than 
the vertical line. In the south-front Fraser 
again, where the idea is horizontal, it is very 
pleasing, but is utterly out of place in the 
gables. The features of Midwar and Castle 
Fraser are fairly well adjusted, and perhaps 
the only serious defect in Castle Fraser is the 
connection of the little angle turtet over the 
round tower. This you might not observe had 
you not already seen the most beautiful and 
appropriate connection of the similar tower 
and turret at Midmar. In Midmar the two 
surfaces of the turret and tower die flush into 
each other over a flat arch, and again the 
- turret is carried flush into the hall block over 
a corbel. The effect of this is to add to the 
already gigantic size of the round tower, and 
to connect it and the turret to the main block, 
thus carrying out the principle of Design which 
T have already tried to explain. If I were 
asked in a word to give my impression of these 
houses, I would say that Crathes combines 
dignity with beauty of detail, Castle Fraser 
beauty of detail with dignity, Midmar dignity 
without beauty of detail, and Craigievar 
beauty of detail without dignity. 

My impression of detail is that it consists of 
two distinct types. The one being a higher 
form of detail than the other lives longer and 
grows on you, the other is as pleasing for the 
moment. The one is the general harmony of 

the detail to the whole building, the other is 

the harmony of distributed detail over the 
whole—the one is the general harmonic feeling 
of the Colloseum at Rome, the other the 
contrasted harmony of the Parthenon at 
Athens; the one is the general harmony of the 
perpendicular Gothic, the other the contrasted 
harmony of the Early English; the one is the 
general harmony of Midmar, the other the 
dramatic distribution of ornament on Crathes ; 
the one I call simple harmony, the other 
compound harmony. — - 

The detail of Castle Fraser and Crathes is of 
this contrasted harmonic type, and the fine 
- concentration of ornament above the entrance 
at Fraser Castle, combined with the rich 

elaboration of the corkelling and dormers in 
_ contrast to the plain wall surfaces, produce a 

lasting impression on the student which is 
somewhat spoiled, in this case, by its formality. 
At Crathes, however, the detail is charming ; 
in fact all over Crathes you seem to feel the 
Artist. The corbellings are like the building 
itself. While retaining general unity of mass, 
they are cut up into parts which are again 
redistributed in the most subtle manner, each 
_ part being subordinate to its superior, while 
_ they are bound together at top and bottom by 
strong bands, enriched by the _ projecting 
gargoyles, and then dropped down the angle a 

it and finished into the round with a simple 
corbel. The dormers, too, are enriched by 
finials, which, while they enrich the outline, 
never lose their effect of being single stones 
set on end, and are moulded in a peculiar, 
sturdy fashion which feels native to the Artist 
and Scotch in its essence, and they are as 
subtle to draw as they are appropriate to the 
building. 

It may be asked, Why do we study these old 
buildings? Do we intend to introduce a new 
Scotch Renaissance? If it were so, I should 
be the last to study them. My impression of 
revivals is that they are retrograde, that each 
revival throws back the progress of Archi- 
tecture for the period of its existence, and 
that the great Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century was only excusable on the grounds 
that, the world having gone so far astray, it 
was necessary to break with the present, 

_g0 back for ten centuries, and begin over 
again. 

Nature teaches us certain principles of 
Design such as harmony, proportion, symmetry, 
&e., but nature is difficult to read, and by 
studying good buildings we may see these 
principles in stone and lime. It is thus that 
the Houses of the Dee and Don should be 
studied, not to copy their forms blindly, but by 

_ their defects as well as their virtues to under- 
_ stand the principles that govern their forms. 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE PUBLIC.* 


By Mr. W. H. Brpuake. 


Fue public was not inherently or intuitively 

antagonist to the Architect, or the Archi- 
tect to the public. Some assumed that this 
state did exist, but, on the contrary, each 
existed for mutual help. “I must live and be 
sheltered; this want you must supply, and you 
must make my shelter beautiful for me. For 
this I will assist you in living.” What arrange- 
ment could be more just and harmonious ? 
Quite true. And yet the working of the 
arrangement could be more just and harmo- 
nious. Then came the question, how? That 
was the subject of the present paper. Archi- 
tectural society was divided into two groups— 
clients and non-clients. The former was a 
small minority, though every taxpayer and. 
ratepayer was a client where State and muni- 
cipal buildings were concerned. Then he took 
an interest in the matter, and saw, as far as he 
could, not only that the money was wisely 
expended, but that Architectural results were 
obtained which would gratify his citizen pride. 
But the unwelcome fact must be faced at the 
outset—the British public was profoundly 
indifferent to Architectural matters. Some 
might say “no.” The citizen did, perhaps, 
arouse himself from his wonted lethargy occa- 
sionally, and vehemently denounce the modern 
Architect and all his works, and it was a credit, 
therefore, that in these days so much good 
Architecture was done. At Florence in the 
days of the Renaissance the keen interest 
taken in Architecture invigorated the air and 
stimulated men to aspire to works which 
would claim public praise and public grati- 
tude. When the public heart was touched, 
then was there an outburst of music and song 
and grand and exquisite creations of Art. 
There was such a burst, when, in the days of 
the Renaissance, men threw off the super- 


held them in slavery. Easy commercial pros- 


commonplaces. It did not set them longing. 
not disturb their emotions, and so in 
days they had to face public apathy. 


tect to produce his best, to 
Art, for all his faculties would be awakened. 
Public praise was all very well, but what was 
the praise of ignorance ? Public appreciation, 
to have any weight and to be capable of 


founded on knowledge and good taste. This 
led them to consider the great fact that the 


Architectural matters. 
/wise ? 
ignorance indifference. 
know what Architecture consisted of ! 


buildings. : 
was that of ornamenting buildings. 
a barn or factory: 
ornament and it became Architecture. 


altogether 
Fartep TO APPRECIATE ARCHITECTURE. 


it unarchitectural. No 


thing carried out in buildings. 


the altar of popular taste. 


stition and tyranny of the Church which had 
perity made men content with conventional 


Life ran smoothly, and its daily currents did 
these 

An 
appreciative public would stimulate an Archi- 
produce better 


influencing the best men, must be critical and 


British public was profoundly ignorant in 
How could it be other- 
Indifference produced ignorance, and 
People did not even 
Some 
regarded it as Archwology as applied to modern 
The public idea of Architecture 
Here was 
cover it with sufficient 
The 
ornament might be misplaced—hefore it was 
an ugly building, now it was a beautiful one. 
Such a view might be pardoned in an ignorant 
man, but it was, alas, a view held by many 
men of education, men who had been taught to 
appreciate music and good literature, but who 


If they saw a building in plain mass they called 
doubt there was a 
winning grace in modesty theoretically, but 
the Englishman liked to see a man push him- 
self to the front, and he also liked to see the same 
This was much 
to be deplored, because it was responsible for 
a certain class of building which was vulgaris- 
ing whole districts—for it was undeniable that 
there were Architects who were prepared to 


sacrifice whatever principle they possessed on 
Another popular | 
fallacy was that the planning and design of 
buildings were two separate processes, and 


treatment of building material. The public 
did not even know that there was a right and 
wrong way in dealing with building material. 
The effect of this wide ignorance was that 
Architects were deprived of public opinion and 
approbation. To the public the Architect was 
a luxury, and being unable to criticise him 
and-his work, it was at his mercy. The Archi- 
tect told his client what was the fashion, and 
he (the client) paid heavily for being made 
uncomfortable until his lease—or his life— 
ranout. But why should this ignorance of Archi- 
tecture exist ?- They had been taught music ; 
they knew English history as a series of san- 
guinary conflicts between K ngland and France ; 
but no one instructed the public to read for 
itself the history of our forefathers, written in 
the walls of the Parish Church. Was it not 
surprising that Architecture did not form the 
least part of the school curriculum ? Even in 
Schools of Art, though building was taught, 
the subject of Architectural Design was con- 
spicuous by its absence, A man ought to be 
considered as lacking in his education as an 
English gentleman if he 
KNEW NOTHING OF ARCHITECTURE. 
If Architects would bring the subject be- 
fore the public and assist in the establish- 
ment of lectures, scholarships, «c., and do 
everything possible to excite the interest of 
their neighbours, much might be done to claim 
public recognition for Architecture, and though 
it would not perhaps lead to the thorough 
purification of the Architectural taste, it would 
assuredly tend in that direction. It was vastly 
more important that our streets should be lined 
with beautiful buildings than that we should 
listen to music in the park for a few hours now 
and again in the season. One of the most 
important departments of municipal govern- 
ment was that dealing with new buildings, 
put here Architects had neglected the 
opportunities of their Art. And, indifferent 
as the average Englishman was towards 
Architecture, when his interest was excited he 
sought to know what was good and what he 
ought to admire, and if authoritatively told 
to do so, he would admire the really beautiful. 
He must, however, be taken in hand first ; he 
would not undertake the initiative, and it was 
by Architects that he must expect to be led, 
He was unimaginative and commercial. When 
he built he liked to see his money’s worth ; let 
him have plenty of it and he would rest undis- 
turbed by questions of refinement and quality. 
But if the beauties of proportion, of light and 
shade, and other evidences of refined taste were 
pointed out to him, he was not so insensible 
but that he would learn to appreciate them. 
Who would point them out to him? Not 
Architects. They were too busy with their 
individual practices. The public did not 
regard the Architect as a practical man—that 
term applied to the builder; the Architect 
was a luxury, and his services could be 
dispensed with in these days when one could 
rely upon the authorities to see that one’s 
drains were in a good state, and everything 
else in satisfactory order. It was a general 
belief that when a plan and an estimate were 
obtained, the work of the Architect ceased. 
It came as a surprise to most clients, who were 
not usually experienced in building matters, 
to see the 
NuMBER OF DRAWINGS REQUIRED 
in the erection of their buildings. “ Well,” 
said the client, “I did not know you had to 
work so hard for your money. I should not 
think the five per cent. pays.” Five per cent. 
was considered a high commission, and Archi- 
tects were often asked to take less; certainly 
to exceed it was a difficult matter, even when 
engaged with the most elaborate fittings or 
Church decorations. When the Church Archi- 
tect, asked to accept a lower commission, 
demurred, he was reminded that a donation 
to the organ fund would be most acceptable, 
or was given the opportunity of providing 
a silver trowel for the foundation-stone laying, 
and the result of this sort of thing was that 
the Architect whose practice was principally 
confined to religious work was subjected almost 


general ignorance also existed as to the right 


tectural Association on Friday, the 19th inst. 


* Report of paper read at a meeting of the Archi 


to a perpetual fine. Not infrequently the 
Committee acted very shabbily towards 
the Architect. ©» the Committee there 
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was at least one member who had had some 
experience of building, and he came very pro- 
minently forward with his assistance. The 
private chent, however, had no one to help 
him, and it often became necessary to provide 
many alternative sketches before the clients 
came to the conclusion that he would not 
build, and was much surprised, and exclaimed, 
“Why, I didn’t select any of those sketches 
you sent me,” when he received a bill. Many 
a patient Architect had laid his most exquisite 
ideas before unrefined and uneducated wealth, 
to have them ruthlessly set aside with a sigh 
and a remark about “beauty and the beast.” 
Another point to which he wished to refer was 
that of public competitions. This method had 
reached alarming prevalence owing to the folly 
of Architects in administering to it. The 
system appeared to him a very mean way of 
getting £100 worth of work for £10. He 
wondered if painters would in time be asked to 
compete for painting portraits. Public com- 
petitions, provided an assessor was appointed, 
seemed right and fair, but the first premium 
was a delusion and a snare. The Architect 
competed on the understanding that if he 
was placed first he would be employed in 
erecting the building, for the paltry amount 
of the first premium was by no means adequate 
remuneration for his labours. Competition 
drawing could not serve as working drawings. 
The work had to be done again, and it was 
right that he should receive some preliminary 
compensation. But there were others who 
had performed the same labour. Should not 
these receive compensation? Would it not be 
more satisfactory to divide the amount of 
premiums, including, of course, the first, in 
equal honorariums to all those invited to 
compete? Furthermore, would it not be 
better to limit the number of competitors, 
and thus avoid a large expenditure of labour 
and bad language called forth by the recent 
competition at Exeter? No competition 
should have more than twenty competitors, 
and in the case of a competitor submitting a 
design of great excellence, but omitting one 
condition, it was unjust towards that 
competitor and wrong towards the public 
to deprive it of a notable building on 
such trivial grounds. The right course 
would be to erect the building, the money 
to be handed over to the first competitor 
who had observed the conditions. While 
the public knew little of the extent and nature 
of the Architects’ work, the attitude of the 
public towards the Architect was one of distrust. 
This was the underlying sentiment, engendered 
by prejudice, hearsay, and experience. They 
might feel inclined to deny this—they certainly 
would like to deny it—but was it not true ? 
If it was true, what were the causes? There 
might be many, but he believed there were 
two chief ones. Distrust was if the Architect 
was included in the general distrust of the 
word “artistic,” and particular distrust rested 
on financial grounds. As a red rag to the 
British public was the word “artistic.” Ask 
the Britisher himself, and he would say that 
if he must go to an Architect, he would go a 
practical man and not to one of “ those artistic 
chaps.” Architects were to blame for this 
conception of the word “artistic.” The 
Britisher had shrewd common sense, and his 
idea of a home was summed up in the word 
comfort; he did not think it desirable to 
darken the rooms in order that the exterior 
of the house might be in some particular 
style of Architecture. Undoubtedly most 
Architects set themselves sincerely to interpret 
their client’s wishes, but there were those who 
sought their own 


REPUTATION AT THEIR CLIENTS’ EXPENSE, 


compelling him against his will to accept a 
certain design or feature of a design. It was 
the duty of the Architect to respect his client’s * 
wishes if they were reasonable and wise, and if 
not to save him from himself as it were, 
especially so if a client was uneducated, or a 
man possessed of some particular fad of which 
he would probably tire. If the Architect 
acquiesced quietly, the client would turn upon 
him and say: “It is true I wanted such and 
such, but I don’t know much of the business 
and did not see the effect of it. I cime to you 


as a specialist, and was quite open to argu- 
ment.” In public work the case was different. 
The committee stood for the public, and the 
individual opinion of any member ought not to 
over-ride that of the Architect whom they 
presumed better understood the question. 
The Architect, convinced of the wisdom of 
his views, should then maintain his position, 
not dogmatically maintain it, but winning 
the members of the committee to his 
side. A*further question remained to be con- 
sidered—a question of the greatest importance 
—that of the distrust by the public of the Archi- 
tect on financial grounds. It was often said that 
if they went to an Architect they never knew 
where the expense would end, and there was 
some truth in the statement. The client lays 
his wants before the Architect and tells him 
how much he is prepared to spend. Of course, 
the sum is inadequate, and the Architect tells 
him so. “ Not at all,” he says, and the design 
is submitted, which he is told can be carried 
out for the sum named. All goes well until 
the tender is opened, and then came the dis- 
illusionment of the client. The lowest tender 
is half as much again, or perhaps it is double. 
This misleading of the client as to cost was of 
frequent occurrence, and how much more confi- 
dence he (theclient) could place in the Architect 
if the latter told him at once what his build- 
ing would cost! He would doubt the 
Architect, however, say that Mr. So-and-So 
had had a similar building put up for a 
like amount, and he would therefore con- 
sult another Architect who would mislead 
him, so that the straightforward craftsman ran 
the danger of losing his clients. In the end, 
however, he would be the gainer, for he would 
acquire the rare reputation of being an Archi- 
tect who could be trusted, and would be able 
to build up a practice on the soundest basis. 
And turning again to public competitions, each 
competitor was required to give an estimate of 
cost ; some conscientiously endeavoured to 
carry out instructions in spirit and letter, and 
had to cripple their design in consequence. 
Others made an elaborate drawing of an elabo- 
rate building, arranged on the principle of cost 
being divided according to the cubic measure- 
ments of the building, and by such an arrange- 
ment they found to their satisfaction that it 
could be done for exactly the sum to be 
expended. This proportion, when carefully 
described, was enough to throw a committee off 
its guard, and when the tenders were 
opened there was a growl by the com- 
mittee, and expressions of disgust by 
brother competitors, disgust which deepened 
when the bill of extras was sent in. The 
Architect could not prevent extras alto- 
gether, but he could do much to lesson the 
amount, and ought to keep a client inclined 
to order extras informed as to how the bill 
was mounting up, so that there could be no 
after surprise. The reputation of being able 
to build without extras was so unique and 
priceless to the Architect that it was worth 
some trouble to win. It would increase his 
practice more than any thing else. And 
coming to the last point in the paper, the 
public had heard from time to time some 


TaLK oF ILLictr Commissions 


as associated with the practice of Architecture. 
Lately it had even been subject for discussion 
in the Press, though in spite of that fact 
there might be no truth in the statement, for 
the public was naturally suspicious. It was 
stated that commissions had been given to 
Architects by tradesmen. ‘They believed 
this was true, that some members of the 
Institute had received these commissions. 
They might even know of some _ specific 
case, but were they going to report these 
members ? They talked much about purifying 
the profession, but they would not venture 
so far as to report such a case. They must be 
left to their consciences, and at the same time 
do all in their power to prevent the commis- 
sions by personal influence and by making 
known the names of those firms offering 
commissions. But it was not only from 
tradesmen that Architects received commis- 
sions. It was the custom in many cases for 
the quantity Surveyor to take out the Archi- 
tect’s quantities, and the latter would then 
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ask, “What is your percentage, and out of 
that how much do you allow the Architect ?” 
In other words, the Architect, relieved of the 
trouble of taking out quantities, yet received 
a certain percentage. The Quantity Surveyor 
was, to a large extent, at the mercy of the 
Architect. He received his work from the 
Architect, and if the Quantity Surveyor 
objected to the Architect receiving a com- 
mission, it might be that the Architect would 
go elsewhere and give his work to the man 
from whonr he could obtain a- commission. 
Furthermore, the builder was equally at 
the Architect’s mercy, for it was from 
the Architect that the builder received 
invitations to tender, and just in the same 
way the builder was also, though to a 
less extent, at the mercy of the Quantity Sur- 
veyor, for it was clear that the latter, when 
employed to settle up the work, could make 
either more or less for the builder who was 
engaged upon it. Now the Quanity Surveyor 
was not employed directly by the client, and 
in most cases the client did not even know of 
his existence—he did not even know that it 
was necessary for quantities to be taken out— 
and the result of it was that there was a closed 
ring between the Architect, Quantity Suyveyor, 
and the builder, and it was to the interests of 
the three who worked within the ring to study 
each other’s interest. There was no doubt. 
however, that the Architect’s profession was as 
pure as any other profession, and the majority 
of Architects would scorn to take advantage of 
this closed ring. But was it not an extremely 
unsatisfactory state of things that such possi- 
bilities existed, because when they saw con- 
ditons which led to fraud they could rely as an 
absolute certainty upon fraud being perpe- 
trated, and he was therefore anxious to lay 
particular stress upon this question. The 
essential point was this: Is the Architect 
justified in receiving commissions from the 
Quantity Surveyor? While many Architects 
scorned to receive commissions from trades- 
men, there were many Architects who received 
commissions from tradesmen. Where was the 
difference ? The only difference was that, in 
the case of the Quantity Surveyor it was 
customary, and with any practice, however 
immoral, which could be regarded as an im- 
memorial custom, it was not difficult to 
reconcile ones’ conscience to it. If then, the 
receiving of commissions from Quantity Sur- 
veyors was as bad as receiving commissions 
from tradesmen, how was it that the one was 
so often condemned while the other was 
seldom heard of ? Because, as he had said 
before, the Architect knew perfectly well that 
the Quantity Surveyor was dependant upon him 
and would not be likely to divulge matters. 
It seemed to him that it ought to be one 
of the conditions of membership of the 
Institute or the Association, not to receive 
commissions from Quantity Surveyors or from 
any tradesman. The Architect’s defence was 
this: He receives five per cent. for making the 
drawings and superintending the work. When 
the quantities are taken out more work is 
entailed, and the Architect thought he should 
be remunerated for it. Let him be remune- 
rated for it, but let him be 


REMUNERATED DIRECT FROM THE CLIENT 


and not from the Quantity Surveyor. The 
Architect should not receive a single farthing 
from any other source than directly from the 
client, and it seemed to him that that was a 
right and proper condition of membership in 
an Architectural body. If the public only 
knew of the closed ring of which he had 
spoken and the possibilities of fraud it 
opened out, he was sure that the distrust of 
the profession would increase, and perhaps the 
most direct way of putting the Architect out 
of temptation was to let in full public know- 
ledge. If they could bring about the purifica- 
tion of the profession in this and other respects 
they would find that the Architect would 
become much more entrusted by the public, 
and the public would be prepared to receive 
from the Architects their ideas in matters of 
taste as well as construction, and, at the same 
time, would trust them in matters of finance. 
—Mr. Osborne Smith, in moving the usual vote 
of thanks, thought Mr. Bidlake had laid bare 
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certain defects to which he had often thought 
attention ought to be called. He was prepared 
to endorse nearly all the author of the paper 
had said, and his personal experience had so 
convinced him of the ignorance of the public 
in matters architectural, that he took every 
opportunity of deluging clients with drawings. 
They ought to show the public the difference 
between the house put up by the speculating 
builder and one put up by an Architect. He 
did not agree with Mr. Bidlake as to the 
monetary relations between the Architect and 
the Quantity Surveyor ; “the half-percentors ee 
were dying out, and those at present in 
existence were chiefly to be found in the 
provinces. He did not think first-class or 
even second-class Surveyors would lend them- 
selves to such a thing. And as to the Archi- 
tect receiving information from the Surveyor 
—well, if the former prepared, his drawings 
properly, he did not want much information ; 
but when he had no specification beyond a 
few notes on the back of a foolscap, it was 
necessary for the Quantity Surveyor to keep 
the Architect correct on many points. This 
was an evil which he had heard bitterly com- 
plained of by some of the best builders in 
London. The chief fault that the speaker 
had to find with the modern draughtsman was 
that he did not start in the proper way to 
make his drawings. Some draughtsmen had 
developed the habit of making elevations 
without a plan—a most unintelligible way 
both to the builder and the Quantity Surveyoc. 
They must thoroughly develop their ideas 
before they called in the Quantity Surveyor, 
and not seek to rush their jobs through on the 
chance of things coming right in the end. 
The only proper way to begin was to make 
everything clear to the client at the outset, 
especially the position of the Quantity Sur- 
veyor so that he might know that the 
Architect did not take out his quantities, but 
that someone else had to be employed for 
whom he (the client) would have to pay. If 
this was done, he agreed that much of the 
public distrust towards the Architect would 
disappear—Mr. B. F. Fletcher had pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks, because he 
disagreed with him on nearly every point. As 
to the public ignorance in the matter of 
Architecture—well, what could they expect? 
Architecture was one of the most difficult, 
one of the most progressive—or it should be— 
of Arts, and it required a life-time to acquire 
a grasp of the subject ; yet people were crying 
out as to the public ignorance! If they con- 
sidered the ignorance of Architects on 
Architecture, they would see that there was 
room for improvement even there; and the 
only way to view the subject was in the same 
light as they would view medicine or law. 
It was simply alittle knowledge on the part of 
the public on the subject of Architecture, which 
had brought all the trouble about, for many 
of the revivals was directly owing to the 
action of Antiquaries. If there had been no 
Parker they might have gone merrily along 
the high road of Architecture, bringing out 
new forms and making fresh developments 
which Antiquaries had prevented. As to pro- 
portion, Architects knew very little about it 
themselves. and it was impossible for them to 
instruct the general public in its subtleties ; it 
was not to be taught by rule of thumb, but 
was to be learnt by- 


ARTISTIC QUALIFICATIONS 


acquired as the result of many years of study. 
Mr. Bidlake had gone very strongly on the 
poor British public for its ignorance on the 
subject of the right use of material, but here 
again a difficult and very laborious study was 
entailed, and they could not expect an un- 
trained public to know much on the matter. 
It was a case of “a little knowledge being a 
dangerous thing,’ and it seemed to him that 
the more the public knew up to a certain 
extent of Architecture, the worse it would be 
for the Architect. Knowledge of forms by the 
public was not reasoned out, and all this 
talk as to the public taking an interest 
in the subject did not, he thought, really 
serve any useful purpose.—Mr. H. W. 
Pratt was unaware that the Quantity Surveyor, 
the builder, and the Architect, entered so much 


into a “closed ring” as Mr. Bidlake would 
lead them to believe, and certainly it was not 
practised to any large extent in London. 
Unfortunately it was because of the Surveyor’s 
commission being paid in the way it was, that 
they were enabled to deal with such a free 
hand. The work of making out the specifica- 
tion was now-a-days frequently placed in the 
hands of the Surveyor, and to this he strongly 
objected to, not only because such a practice 
meant putting upon the Surveyor work which 
to him had ascertain value, but because the 
compiling of the pecification was a matter 
which essentially came within the Architect’s 
province. He was sorry that Mr. Bidlake had 
raised the question of the “closed ring” so 
prominently in his paper, because it would be 


A RevELATION TO THE PUBLIC. 


It was a question to be discussed by Archi- 
tects themselves, but not in public. He 
was not saying that the matter ought to be 
hushed up, but Architects could arrive ata 
satisfactory understanding without undesirable 
publicity. The speaker acquiesced as to the 
public ignorance in Architectural matters, and 
referred to a recent competition in which the 
designs were asked for on the quarter scale— 
elevations and everything. Of course, this 
was utterly absurd, and he could only account 
for it by believing that a builder was included 
among the members of the committee. Archi- 
tects, he thought, ought to seek to acquire 
greater business capacity, and they simply had 
themselves to thank for the distrust in which 
they were held on financial erounds.—Mr. 
E. W. Mountford thought that Mr. Bidlake had 
brought into rather undue prominence things 
which existed, but not to any large extent. 
They knew that the illicit commissions he had 
spoken of were paid, but neither in London or 
the provinces was it a matter of common 
custom. He did not agree with the last 
speaker as to the importance of the specification 
for it was by the bill of quanities they were 
guided, and if the Architects, therefore, sup- 
plied plenty of detail, the specification sank into 
comparative insignificance.—Mr. H. B. Cress- 
well continued the debate, remarking that he 
thought Mr. Bidlake had startedfrom the wrong 


standpoint. He ought to have commenced by 
saying, “The public is an ass,” and have gone 


on to show that the public really was not so 
bad as it was made out.—In winding up the 
discussion after the vote of thanks had been 
earried, the Chairman (Mr. Beresford Pite) 


said they had to recognise one fact—that 
Architects were only paid for design. Their 


client never contemplated that they would put 
sufficient time into their work to devolve a 
really artistic design. He did not understand 
that such a contract was implied, and he 
certainly would be very much surprised if 
asked to pay for the Architect’s time. ‘They 
had, therefore, to regard themselves as men 
of business, and under these circumstances the 
temptation to a young Architect to fling 
artistic impulse into his plans was very creat, 
and only those men who understood that the 
Architect was a self-denying, hard-working 
philanthrophist could really do good work. 
What did a client care how much they rubbed 
out a detail? They might do a whole set of 
drawings over again in order to get one 
idea over which they were enthusiastic 
embodied in actual bricks and mortar. Of 
this the client knew nothing, nor did he 
care a brass farthing, and therefore he did not 
think they ought to ask the client to pay for 
time. Had it never occurred to them that they 
ought to pay the client for erecting, on a piece 
of ground which belonged to him, their own 
dream of the Renaissance? In view of the 
fact that 


THEY WERE DREAMERS AND IDEALISTS, 


and had opportunities of carrying out their 
dreams at the expense of the public, they 
ought to modify their idea of the public. The 
amount of work imposed upon the Architect 
for his 5 per cent. was, however, getting unduly 
onerous. Considering what often devolved 
upon a London Architect in the way of pre- 
liminary surveys, negotiations with the County 
Council, and so on, and remembering that a 
client would feel very much aggrieved if he 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


received a fee account at the end of his com- 
mission account, they undoubtedly had cause 
for complaint. Since the practice in London 
of an Architect taking out quantities of his own 
work had been forbidden, he had been de- 
prived of a. very definite source of profit, 
and he could not help thinking that 
many of the difficulties under which they 
laboured would be dissolved if the Architect 
was able to take out his quantities as of yore, 
and as they still do in the provinces, He did 
not think the client or the builder would run 
more risk of suffering; he was certain the 
Architect would not be more expensive to the 
client, and the facilities for building would be 
much greater than at present. The speaker 
proceeded to denounce the practice of taking 
out excessive quantities adopted by some 
Surveyors as an absurd state of things, and it 
seemed to him that the only way to bring it 
to an end was for the Architect to take out 
the quantities. He had never known of a case 
of an Architect receiving a commission from a 
Quantity Surveyor, though he had heard of 
such cases. Many: clients did not regard 
the taking of commissions from tradesmen 
as an obliquity, but, whatever the client’s 
feelings were, it was wrong, and Architects 
had no business to receive such commissions. 
And as to the competition system, he 
thought that the adjudication of competi- 
tions as carried on at the present time was 
very mischievous and unsatisfactory, and the 
fact that large sums of money were paid to 
assessors to assist in arriving at these unsatis- 
factory results did not improve matters. In 
big competitions the adjudication might, he 
thought, be left in the hands of the competi- 
tors themselves, for they were best qualified to 
judge the drawings. But failing the accept- 
ance of this view, he would like the Institute 
to consent to act as adjudicators in any com- 
petition whatever without any charge, simply 
and solely in the interests of the profession. 
A Council of Honour of the Institute would 
soon make its influence felt, and the public 
would learn that they could always get the 
best opinion without any cost whatever, and 
the gain to the profession would be very great 
indeed.—In replying, Mr. Bidlake said he 
thought the standard of public taste could be 
raised by showing the public beautiful build- 
ings with fine proportions, which they would 
learn to know and admire. As tothe monetary 
relations between the Architect, Quantity 
Surveyor; and the builder, he repeated that 
arrangements could be made as to sharing 
percentages. All the possibilities of fraud 
were there, and it was these possibilities which 
he denounced. He did not say Architects 
were guilty of it—he had far too much re- 
spect for the profession to say that for a 
moment — but so long as the possibilities 
existed it was unsatisfactory, and it was 
because he thought this was a slur on the 
profession that he had brought the subject 
forward. 


Another attempt is to be made to improve 
the atmosphere on the underground railway. 
The President of the Board of Trade has 
appointed a committee “to inquire into the 
existing system of ventilation of tunnels on 
the Metropolitan Railway, and report whether 
any, and if so what, steps can be taken to add 
to its efficiency in the interests of the public.” 

Tun St. Pancras Vestry has decided to 
extend its electric mains to Park Village 
West, Regent’s Park. Dr. Walter Smith 
recently stated on behalf of the Electricity 
Committee that that committee never re- 
commended extensions unless there was a 
certainty of realising 20 per cent. profit on the 
outlay incurred. This profit had been derived 
hitherto in regard to the extensions effected. 

Frw probably know the amount which is 
annually expended in respect of our diplomatic 
and consular buildings abroad. It will be for 
the ensuing year about £24,400, and the money 
will be expended at different capitals or great 
towns all over the world. A melancholy 
interest attaches to an item of £800 which is 
included in this total. It is to be expended 
on cemeteries, £200 being’ in respect of the 
cemetery on Cathcart’s Hill, in the Crimea, 
and £369 on that at the Bosphorus. 
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ARCHITECTS. 


THE GARDEN IN RELATION TO THE 
HOUSE. 


Discussion on Mr. H. E. Minner’s Paper. 


(Continued from page 24.) 

TY.HE discussion which followed the reading 

of Mr. H. E. Milner’s paper on “The 
Garden in relation to the House” at the last 
meeting of the R.I.B.A. was opened by the 
Hon. Alicia Amherst, who fully expressed her 
agreement with the facts and principles laid 
down in the paper, especially in that: the 
garden ought to be laid out with due regard 
to the Architecture of the house. She was 
very glad to hear Mr. Milner make reference 
to Parkinson and his “outlandish” flowers, 
Certainly never were there so many “out- 
landish” flowers as at the present day. And 
just as in designing an Elizabethan house 
they adapted it to modern requirements, so 
in a modern garden these flowers ought to be 
taken into consideration. Mr. Milner had 
dropped suggestions which, if carried out, 
would, she thought, lead to the mutual benefit 
of both Architecture and Horticulture.—Mr. 
Aston Webb proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Milner, and said it would be impossible to find 
a more delightful subject than gardening ; 
it was a subject in which all Architects 
were closely interested. A beautiful garden 
was incomplete without the house, just the 
same as a modern house was incomplete with- 
out a beautiful garden, and it was therefore 
essential that the producers of the house and 
garden should work hand-in-hand from the 
very commencement. It seemed to him a 
most desirable thing that in building a house 
they should call in the gardener and discuss 
the way in which they proposed to lay out the 
house before they drew a single line on paper. 
This was a practice which, personally, he had 
found very helpful. The question as to 
whether the garden should be formal or 
otherwise was naturally a matter of interest 
to Architects, and not only in the present day, 
but it had been so from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth—they had taken an interest in the 
garden which surrounded their houses, and he 
could not help thinking that the word formal 
had been much overdone, and was mis- 
understood, not amongst Architects, but 
amongst their clients and the public generally. 
The formal garden they were striving for, and 
hoped to see adopted, was the formal garden of 
England, not the formal garden of Holland,— 
gardens such as that at Hampton Court or at 
Hatfield House, with high hedges and long 
walks, with wide and sloping lawns, pleasant 
to look upon. It had been sneeringly stated 
that this was a subject—the garden question— 
which Architects were now noticing’ more 
than hitherto, but as yet their idea of a 
garden was a small plot of ground surrounded 
by a high’ brick wall. Personally, he did not 
think Architects wanted to surround every 
garden with a square brick wall, though he 
was not at all sure that Mr. Milner even, had 
not the idea that they were desirous of doing 
something of the kind. They were certainly 
not afraid of a brick Wall, but they 
also recognised the desirability of hedges. 
The principal things to be considered in deal. 
ing with a garden were the prospect, shelter- 
ing and shading and so on. Mr. Austin, in 
“The Garden which I Love,” wrote, “Had La 
garden it should lie all smiling in the sun,” 
which reminded them that the garden should of 
course be on the sunny side of a hill, whilst the 
eatrance to the house should be on the shady 
side. There ought to be some design about a 
garden; man’s hand should be visible, and any 
attempt at naturalism would, he ventured to 
think. only lead to unsatisfactory results.—Mr. 
IH. H. Statham seconded the vote of thanks.— 
Lieut.-Col. Lennox Prendergast said the sub- 
ject of gardening was of greater interest to 
Architects than many people were inclined to 
think, because it had to do with the great 
question of beautifying English homes. The 
houses of England to-day were for the most part 
on high grounds, and this altered the whole 
method of dealing with the grounds, It involved 


a complete change of principle. The grounds 
must fall away from the buildings, and the ques- 
tion was, How were they going to act? The 
builder would like everything taken out fromthe 
foundation, but that would not do, and a con- 
sultation with the landscape gardener as to 
the general way in which to deal with the 
material was desirable-—The Chairman closed 
the discussion with a few remarks, in which 
he said that he always understood that the 
landscape gardener looked upon himself as the 
master of the situation, and when called in to 
lay out a garden and grounds, did the work 
to his own satisfaction, and was then ready to 
recommend a man to build a house which 
would agree with what he had done. He 
considered there was a certain charm about 
what was called the formal garden. It was 
delightful to see this formality in cottage 
gardening, and it was brought into pleasant 
contrast in some of the wildest places in the 
country. Ofcourse the formal garden of to-day 
was nothing compared with the garden of the 
Romans, from whom this formality came. 
They carried it to the very extreme, for they 
read of animal forms being cut upon the trees 
and so forth. The information Mr. Milner 
had given them was very useful, for few of 
them had not a house to build in the 
country occasionally.—Mr. Milner, in replying, 
said he thought the only rational way of treat- 
ing the grounds of any place was to adapt 
their plan to the natural circumstances. It 
would be impossible in every district to form 
such a garden as that.at Hampton Court ; if 
the Hampton Court plan had been made for a 
hillside, the result would have been ridiculous. 
It was the business of the landscape gardener 
to form in his mind a picture of how the 
ground would look when the plan was carried 
out; and it was, as Mr. Webb had said, highly 
desirable that he should go hand-in-hand with 
the Architect.—The next meeting of the Insti- 
tute will be held on March Ist, when the busi- 
ness will include the election of the Royal 
Gold Medalist for the current year. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MINIATURES. 


HE authorities of the Queen’s Park 
Museum, Manchester, have secured for 
their twelfth winter exhibition, which opened 
a few days ago, a most attractive and im- 
portant collection of old miniatures. For 
many years miniature painting has been 
neglected. The last great painter of the old 
school, Sir William Ross, died in 1860, and 
after his time the cheap photograph drove the 
expensive miniature out of the field: A few 
miniature painters have continued to practice 
the art in a debased style, and the wealthy 
enthusiasts have never ceased to collect 
examples of the old English school; but for 
the general public this delightful branch of 
Art was dead and forgotten. Of late, however, 
there has been a sudden change of fashion. It 
has been discovered at last that miniature 
portraits are preferable to photographs. Young 
artists, says the Manchester Guardian, have 
turned their attention to the subject. Two 
societies have sprung up—the Society of 
Miniaturists, founded in 1895, and the Society 
of Miniature Painters—and have held exhibj- 
tions in London. The Art magazines abound 
in articles on the new movement. In short, 
there is every sign of the revival of the 
miniature, and Manchester, thanks to the 
authorities of the Queen’s Park Museum, is to 
have a share in promoting this worthy object. 
The present collection of 367 old miniatures, 
most of which were shown at the Grafton 
Gallery in London in November last, repre- 
sents the Art as it flourished from the sixteenth 
to the early nineteenth century. It is not 
complete, for Holbein and the two Olivers, 
Isaac and Peter his son, Samuel Cooper, the 
greatest of our miniature painters, and 
Flatman, his younger contemporary, are not 
represented atall, though the very solid and ably 
painted ‘Henry, Prince of Wales” (No. 512) 
is not unworthy of Isaac Oliver, the favourite 
Court painter of Elizabeth and James I. Still, 
the collection shows very fairly the growth of 
the art from the days of Nicholas Hilliard, 
who painted Mary, Queen of Scots (No. 502). 
and Lady Jane Grey (No. 519), to the age of 


Cosway and his brilliant school. There is a 
capital example of John Hoskins, who died in 
1664, in the “Thomas Hobbes,” which is lent 
by the Duke of Devonshire. Laurence Crosse, 
the pupil of Cooper, is seen at his best in a 
delicious portrait of a gentleman who is 
supposed to have been a brother of the first 
Duke of Devonshire. Ozias Humphry, the 
clever contemporary of Cosway, is represented 
by a striking but somewhat hard miniature of 
the “Duchess of St. Albans,” in a large red 
hat. But the work of the later eighteenth 
century, it must be confessed, takes precedence 
of all these. Cosway himself is particularly 
well represented by a long series of portraits of 
his noble patrons, most of which are perfectly 
preserved. A number of modern miniatures— 
187 in all—by the members of the Society of 
Miniaturists, are also included in the Ex- 
hibition. It must be confessed that it is rather 
painful to inspect them after spending an hour 
or two with Cosway and Russell, Engleheart, 
Paillon, and the rest of the old masters. The 
modern work is as yet too laboured, too weak in 
drawing, and too thin in colour to bear the 
inevitable comparison with the work of the 
past. However, several of these examples 
encourage the hope that the Art will revive. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN LONDON. 


[* the report of the Technical Education 

Board of the London County Council on 
the expenditure for the year 1897-8 it is stated 
that by March 31 the unexpended and un- 
appropriated net balance of the sums hitherto 
allotted will probably be insignificant. The 
opening of new technical institutes in various 
parts of London, and the growth in the number 
and variety of workshop classes in the various 
trades will, with the ordinary expansion of the 
number of students, necessitate some increase 
of expenditure, whilst they are in hopes of 
being able, during the ensuing year, to fill 
some gaps which are still existing in some 
districts. The Board realises that the present 
rate of increase of the work cannot be in- 
definitely continued, but there is still much to 
be done, and the amount which should be set 
aside by the Council for the purposes of 
technical education for the year ending March 
31, 1898, if the Board is to maintain its present 
work, will be £150,000. This amount is arrived 
at as follows :—Technical departments of poly- 
technics, £30,000; Shoreditch Municipal Tech- 
nical School, Wandsworth and Norwood Tech- 
nical Institutes, the (Mile End) Craft School, 
Herold’s Institute, Camberwell Art School, 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Bolt Court 
School, and other institutes in contemplation, 
£27,700; technical departments of public 


secondary day schools (including allowance — 


for fees, books, &c., of the Board’s scholars, 
£10,000), £238,000; higher education, £4,500 ; 
county scholarships, £29,175 ; teaching in art, 
science, and technology and manual instruc- 
tion (including exhibitions in art, science, and 
technology, but excluding polytechnics, secon- 
dary schools, and special institutions for which 
the Board is mainly responsible), £19,900; 
domestic economy, £6000; commercial sub- 
jects, £2000 ; museums (chiefly art examples), 
£1000; expenses of administration (including 
cost of advising and inspecting technical 
institutes, advertising their classes and the 
Board’s scholarships), £7200. For the year 
1896-7 the Board’s expenditure is estimated 
at £120,000, and the chief causes of the 
increase for 1897-8 are assigned to—(1) the 
establishment of additional classes for work- 
men in the polytechnic institutes; (2) the 
establishment of craft schools and technical 
institutes specially adapted to meet the 
requirements of London industries, some of 
these being wholly or chiefly under the 
Board’s direction; (3) the development of 
the Board’s scholarship system, which has 
now reached the limit of the original scheme. 
Owing to the development of technical schools 
and classes in artistic crafts it has been 
rendered impossible to distinguish between 
the teaching of technology and that of art, 
and in the present estimate the teaching of 
art, science, and technology in institutions, 
aided by the attendance grants, is grouped 
under one heading. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrinGHamM Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
February 24th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed im domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
ayes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’-—Joun 
Ruskin. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ With your per- 
mission, I desire to call attention to the 
advertisement which appears from the Com- 
missioners of the Borough of Enniskillen, 
‘inviting Architects to submit designs in com- 
The proposed 
expenditure is £7500, and sums of £50, £20, 


and £10 are offered as Ist, 2nd, and 3rd prizes, 


with the condition that ‘the successful plans 
and designs are to become the absolute property 
of the Commissioners, to adopt in whole or in 


_ part, as the Commissioners may deem desirable 
or necessary, without further payment to the 


successful competitors. It is to this condition 


I take exception, as being a most insidious 


attempt on the part of a public body to obtain 


_ work of an exceptionally valuable description, 


and evade payment-for it at its ordinary 
market price. As this is an open competition, 
the profession throughout Ireland, and not the 


profession alone, but every man in sympathy 
with it, are equally interested in the terms 


under which it is to be held. The uniform 


practice in all such cases is that the author 


of the selected design is entrusted with the 
carrying out of the work, receiving the usual 
fees, in which the amount of the first prize is 
merged. In this case the fees would amount 
to £375; and, as the work would possibly take 
a couple of years to execute, the remuneration, 
it must beadmitted, isa moderate one, especially 
when it is remembered that it includes a large 
amount of necessary and subordinate work, all 
of which involve considerable office expendi- 
ture, and make a heavy deduction from the 
sum received.” 


Tur Benchers of Gray’s Inn have resolved 
to remove the disfiguring- stucco from the 


exterior of their fine old hall and to restore 


it, as nearly as possible, to its state when 
originally erected. The work was so satis- 


_ factorily begun on Thursday last, that a 


successful completion is confidently antici- 
pated. The hall, though not large, is one of 
the most interesting in London. Queen 
Elizabeth visited it often, and its finely carved 
oak screen and several of the dining tables 


' were, according to a tradition of the Inn, a 


gift from her to the society. The members 
still solemnly drink on the grand night of 
each term “To the glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of good Queen Bess.’ The 
accounts connected with the erection of the 
hall, written by Sir Gilbert- G. Knight, the 
then treasurer, are still preserved in the 
library, and they show that the cost was £863. 


Proressor ArrcHison, writing on the sub- 
ject of South Kensington Museum, says it is 
melancholy that the fine site should be left in 
the condition of a contractor’s yard, with 
nothing but blank walls and sheds, instead of 
proclaiming by a fine building to London and 
the world that it is the entrance to a museum 
which contains the best collection of works of 
Art in Europe. The space now wasted is 
urgently wanted not only to display collections 
but to render them useful to students and the 
public, The Museum contains the finest col- 


lection of Roman ornament there is in the 
kingdom, now, alas, unseén and useless; and 
there are, doubtless, other collections equally 
valuable that cannot be shown for want of 
space. ‘The marvellous improvement of late 
in drawing and book illustrations is largely 
owing to the efforts of South Kensington, and 
so is the improvement in the designs of articles 
of use—humorously called Industrial Art, but 
which Michael Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini 
considered worthy of their skill. It is not size 
but perfection that characterizes works of Art, 
or we should have heard more of the Colossus 
of Rhodes and less of “the Scraper.” Our 
Artless generation is ignorant of the great 
popular lessons that are given by fine speci- 
mens of contemporary Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture ; lessons which can be given by 
these alone; “contemporary” because the 
most learned have but a slight and superficial 
knowledge of the tendencies of other times, 
while ordinary persons have not the slightest 
notion of any other times but their own. 
Works done by their contemporaries must 
have some characteristics of the time they live 
in, and therefore more strongly appeal to their 
emotions. It is to be hoped that those who 
have the power may urge the Government to 
have the work, so urgently required, begun at 
once. 


THE annual distribution of prizes to the 
members of the Art classes of the East London 
Technical College was held last Wednesday 
at the People’s Palace, Mile End. Road. Mr. 
J. R. Diggle, of the London School Board, 
presided, and said that there were no fewer 
than 400 pupils in the classes. The prizes 
were distributed by Mr. Orchardson. The 
chief prize-winners were Ernest Smith, who 
had won a bronze medal in the South Kensing- 
ton national competition, Henry Bulmer, 
Alfred White, and Ethel Lind, each of whom 
had won London County Council scholarships 
of £20 a year, and Cecil Duffield and Alfred 
Walker, who had gained scholarships of £5 
each. Mr. Orchardson congratulated the 
pupils on the progress they had achieved. 
The progress of the young was always a 
matter of interest to those who were veterans, 
for they knew that the young people had to 
carry on the traditions of British Art. They 
came to Art classes to learn to see. Many 
people did not know what seeing was. ‘The 
training of the eye, and the brain behind it, 
was the chief work that an Art class achieved. 
They did their drawings and then were not 
satisfied with the result. Why was that? 
Because they had learned the chief lesson that 
an Artist ought to learn. They had found 
that until both eye and brain were fully 
educated they could not see properly. The 
beginning of Art was seeing with a purpose. 
And when this was once learnt it lay with the 
pupils how far they could carry out their 
lessons; it lay with them to reproduce that 
which their brain conceived. Art was not 
alone the mere seeing of Nature, it was seeing 
her with a purpose, and a purpose in which 
the Artist’s own individuality had the chief 
concern. A photograph was not Art, because 
there was no personality behind it It wasa 
mere mirror, a reflection. The Artist put the 
reflection of his own soul in the picture he 
painted or the decorative design that he con- 
ceived. 


Unpber the superintendence of Messrs. Wim- 
peris and East, the upper part of 179, Bond 
Street, has been almost entirely rebuilt to 
make suitable premises for Messrs. Lafayette, 
the well known photographers of Dublin. An 
additional floor has been erected, which forms 
a fine studio, with plenty of light, and we 
understand special machinery has been put in 
for rarifying the atmosphere upon an entirely 
new system, which has been found to work 
with much suecess. We have not had an 
opportunity yet of seeing the working of this 
arrangement. The electric light installation 
is very complete, and has been carried out by 
Messrs, Strode and Company. 


THE Royal Scottish Academy’s seventy-first 
exhibition opened on February 19th. This year 
727 works of Art have been accepted, as against 


656 last year, and more than 620 were rejected. 
One of the features of the exhibition is a dis- 
play of works by the late Sir John Millais, 
who was an honorary. member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. In all seven pictures have 
been secured, which illustrates the early, 
middle, and late periods of Millais’ artistic 
career. These include the “Ophelia,” the 
“Rosalind and Celia,” and the “portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone.” Of the work of the late Mr, 
Otto Leyde, another Academician recently 
deceased, several examples are upon the walls. 
The exhibition also includes a portrait painted 
last year by Mr. Orchardson of Mr. Henry 
Balfour Fergusson, Dundee. Sir George Reid, 
President of the Scottish Academy, contributes 
two portraits. Other portraits which may be 
specially mentioned are those of Mrs. Mac- 
Lehose and Master Roy Garroway, by Mr. 
James Guthrie, one of the younger Scottish 
painters; and of the Misses M’Laren, by Mr. 
John Lavery. In the department of land- 
scapes the best works exhibited are by Mr. 
John Smart, Mr. J. LL. Wingate, Mr. A. K. 
Brown, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. G. W. John- 
stone; Mr. W. D. M’Kay, Mr. J. Campbell 
Nobee, and Mr. W. 8. M’George. The water- 
colour room is well furnished with charac- 
teristic work from such well-known painters 
as Mr. R. B. Nesbit, Mr. Henry Kerr, Mr. 
Tom Scott, Mr. J. M. Hay, and Mr. Skeoch 
Cumming, 


For some weeks past the condition of the 
spire of St. Augustine’s Church, Hagley-road, 
Birmingham, has occasioned anxiety, inas- 
much as some of the masonry had become 
dislodged and fallen to the ground, and with 
the aid of a powerful field-glass, a large crack 
could be descried high up, beyond the range 
of the naked eye. Mr. F. B. Osborn, Architect, 
whose services had already been retained with 
a view to the restoration of the spire, advised 
that it would be inexpedient, if not unsafe, to 
hold services in the Church pending investi- 
eation into the extent and character of the 
mischief. The Church of St. Augustine is 
rather more than a quarter of a century old, 
but the tower and spire were not added till 
about twenty years ago, The structure is in 
the Gothie style, and the octagonal spire, 
rising to a height of 185 feet, has been much 
admired for its graceful outline. The origin 
of the injury it has sustained can only be 
conjectured, but the theory which finds most 
favour is that its insecurity is due to the 
earthquake shock of last December actine’ on 
a fault produced by the spire having previ- 
ously been struck by lightning. The damage 
appears to be about 25ft. or 30ft. from the top, 
and it is anticipated that the spire will have 
to be taken down and rebuilt from the lowest 
point to which the damage extends. 


ANOTHER of the series of lectures under the 
auspices of the Arts. and Crafts Society of 
Ireland was recently given in the Royal Uni- 
versity Buildings by Mr. John M‘Cloughlin, 
the subject being “Irish Hammered Ironwork, 
Old and New.” The lecturer said that workers 
in iron might profitably spend some of their 
time in carefully inspecting many of the 
examples of ironwork to be seen in Dublin, 
both old and new, noting the design, or better 
still, sketching it, and considering its con- 
struction, and, in fact, studying the work so 
that if they were asked they could make it, 
and if possible improve on it. Whether any of 
it was made before 1700 he did not know, but 
he rather thought that most of it dated from 
the middle of the last century. There was 
also some good last century ironwork to be 
seen in the Corporation buildings. 'There was 
very little wrought iron work in Dublin from 
the end of the last century until about forty 
years ago. At this time there was a good deal 
of ironwork imported ; but there were at least 
two firms in Dublin who devoted themselves 
to artistic ironwork. The gates of St. Teresa’s 
Church, in Johnston’s Court, were worthy of 
notice. These gates were entirely of wrought 
iron. The leaves, &e., were very elaborate. 
While most of the ironwork in the Dublin 
Museum was imported work, he was glad to be 
able to say that the ironwork of the Kildare 
Street entrance to the Museum had been 
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executed entirely in Dublin. Thearch over the 
gates he considered better than any ironwork 
in Ireland, wrought or otherwise. College 
Green and Dame Street were likely to become 
very rich in ironwork. The oldest there were 
the railings of Trinity College. There were 
many good smiths in Dublin, but without 
much experience in Art work. Most of them, 
however, were very rapid learners, and they 
soon become skilled workers. It was not the 
designers that were wanting; it was intelli- 
gent patronage that was needed—people who 
were able to judge of work on its merits, and 
who did not condemn a thing because it costs.a 
shilling or two more than an inferior article. 


Gruat efforts are being made to have British 
Art strongly represented at the Brussels Exhi- 
bition this year, and a circular is being sent 
round signed by the President of the Royal 
Academy inviting exhibits. Artists may note 
that these will be required not later than 
March 17th, and that they will be returned at 
the end of October. Sir Edward announces 
that it is understood other countries are doing 
their utmost to appear to advantage in their 
respective Art sections, and that his committee 
are satisfied that British Art will hold its own 
if British artists are at all fairly represented. 
It rests, of course, very much with them to 
bring this about—with them and with the 
owners of their works, whose liberality may 
be counted on. 


Sr. Davip’s CaurcH, Exeter, which is being 
demolished to make room for the new building 
designed by Mr. Carée, was erected from the 
desions of Mr. James Green in 1816-17, and 
was of the Grecian Doric order. It was a 
massive and substantial looking building 
built of stone and faced with plaster. The 
interior was rather bare, and had large 
galleries which somewhat darkened the build- 
ing. There were also several windows con- 
taining good specimens of stained glass. The 
Church also contained several brasses and 
tablets of interest. The foundation-stone was 
laid on 4th June, 1816, the anniversary of 
George III.’s birthday, with considerable 
ceremony by the then Mayor of Exeter, Mr. 
Williams, of Duryard Lodge. To mark the 
event 300 poor persons of the parish received 
a loaf of bread each with a pot of beer to 
drink the health of His Majesty. There stood 
an older building on this site which dated 
back to 1541. In this building stood a monu- 
ment to the memory of Sir Thomas Gifford, 
knighted by James I. for his ingenuity in 
dyeing a piece of cloth scarlet on one side and 
blue on the other. He built Great Duryard 
House, and died there in 1708. The founda- 
tion of St. David’s Church is an ancient one, 
being mentioned in 1222. 


THE restoration of the ancient tower of 
St. John’s Church, Cardiff, has been com- 
menced, ‘The work is being carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. C. B. Fowler, who, in 
his work upon the churches of Glamorganshire, 
says the tower was designed by one Hart, who 
designed the fine towers of Wrexham and St. 
Stephen’s, Bristol. The foundation stone was 
laid in 1478. All these towers are of the 
Perpendicular style, though St. John’s is not 
so rich as the other two. The embattled 
parapet, with its graceful pinnacles, is cer- 
tainly a landmark for ancient Cardiff, of which 
the inhabitants of the present time should be 
justly proud. One of the corner parapets had 
to be rebuilt in 1860, having been struck by 
lightning. It is some years now since the 
restoration of the Church began. Four or five 
years ago the north and south aisles were 
added, and three years ago the organ chamber 
was built. Thus, the restoration of the tower 
completes the restoring of the Church. In 
connection with the present contract the most 
important work will be the restoration of the 
south archway at the foot of the tower, the 
embattled parapets, the window strings, the 
cornice and turrets, the groining under the 
floors, and the glazing of the large west 
window. ‘The present contract is only for the 
top, the windows, and the general structure, 
and amounts to close upon £2000, 


Ir all future gifts of modern English Art 
are to be banished to the Millbank Gallery, 
we fear that the flow of them may be retarded. 
Unfortunately, the authorities of the National 
Gallery have no other alternative. The 
Government, having accepted Mr. Tate’s 
munificent offer, and agreed to the out-of-the- 
way site for their display, must supplement it 
by any pictures of a like kind which come into 
their possession ; and it is probable that the 
near future may find all British work removed 
from Trafalgar Square. We understand that 
amongst the first pictures to be treated in this 
way is Millais’s masterpiece of the “ Yeoman 
of the Guard,” and this although Mr. Tate’s 
collection is already rich in examples of that 
artist. 


Mr. E. R. Rosson, writing to the “ Times” 
upon the London County Council Works De- 
partment, thinks the Council might, before 
coming to a decision, draw a clear distinction 
as to the methods most suitable for new works 
and for repairs, for large works and for small, 
for those involving capital expenditure and 
those paid for out of current account. He says 
that: “In the course of my life I have twice 
held important public appointments involving 
the control of a body of workmen for repairs 
and maintenance. In both instances new 
works of any size were invariably let by con- 
tract. The only case within my knowledge 
where an opposite course has been pursued was 
that of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
who carried out a long, continuous series of 
large works in the stupendous extension of the 
dock system at Liverpool, with their own 
workmen, and under their able engineer, Mr. 
George Fosbery Lyster. The only point on 
which the Council might appear to be able to 
excel as their own builders is that of paying 
cash for everything. But the large contrac- 
tors all do the same. In new or large works 
they can no more compete with the contrac- 
tor than the Architect with the speculative 
builder.” 


A GREAT deal has been said lately about the 
increasing cost of the schools erected by the 
London School Board. The report of the 
special sub-committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject shows that the increase is a 
fact, and the explanation anything but satis- 
factory. In 1885, the cost per head in twenty- 
two new schools ranged from £7 Os. 1d. to 
£9 1s. 11d.; in 1890, seven schools cost from 
£11 6s. 11d. to £17 8s. 4d.; and in 1895, ten 
schools cost from £10 18s. to £15 165s. 9d. 
Part of this increase is due to a general ad- 
vance in wages in all trades of about one 
halfpenny per hour during the last ten years, 
which is not very surprising considering the 
extent of building operations during that 
period ; but the sub-committee say that “the 
great difficulty to be faced is the quantity of 
work done per hour. Speaking generally, the 
Architect estimates that the work done per 
hour is now from 25 to 30 per cent. less than 
it was ten years ago.” If it is so, it is a 
very discreditable fact, and further inquiries 
should be made to ascertain whether the 
statement is correct. 


A youne artist having sueceeded in- making 
an excellent copy of one of the masterpieces 
in the picture gallery of the Museum at 
Mayence, thought fit to also copy the signature 
of the old master, with the result that he 
managed to sell the picture as an original for 
a large sum. The fraud was later on dis- 
covered, and the authorities of Mayence have, 
in consequence, just decided that in future no 
copies of pictures will be permitted to be made 
of the same size as the originals. The copies 
must be at least a quarter larger or smaller 
than the originals. 


Tue honours paid to the late Mr. Alfred 
Hunt by the Burlington Fine Arts Club and 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, of which he was one of the most 
prominent members, are a fitting recognition 
of his merits. Mr. Alfred Hunt, as is well 
known, originally began his public career as a 
painter in oils, and after long abandoning that 


medium, he again took it up in later life. The 
collection at the Burlington Fine Arts Club is 
better suited and better arranged for the 
purpose of appreciating Hunt’s various excel- 


lencies, although it contains nothing earlier ~ 


than the “Harlech Castle,’ painted in 1855. 
This, and all the other works of the early 
Welsh series, show the extent to which he was 
influenced by the example and teaching of the 


Pre-Raphaelites, and one is not surprised that 


such careful work as that shown in “ Climbing 
Shadows,” the “Spring Study of Comel Rhés,” 
and the more richly coloured picture of 
“Harlech Castle,’ attracted Mr. Ruskin’s 
notice, and earned the praises of that exacting 
critic. As time went on, we trace through the 
Swiss and Thames subjects the teaching of 
the author of “Modern Painters,’ in the 
elaborate care with which Alfred Hunt treated 
mountains and clouds. It was, however, on 
the north-east coast of England, in the district 
between Bamborough and Robin Hood’s Bay, 
that he was to find his most sympathetic 
subjects. It was here that he found those 
ever-varying problems of atmosphere which 
he delighted to unravel and explain by the 
medium of his brush, and to produce those 
exquisite harmonies of cloud and ‘sunlight 
which gave him a prominent place amongst 
water-colour painters past and present. No 
one could render with such delicate effect the 
subtleties of sea mist creeping up the hill sides 
under the influence of the sun, which it 
obscured, and no one could catch more truly 
the dominant feature of a scene, and whilst 
recognising the value of details, would never 
lose sight of the general effect. It was this 
desire to see the same scene under different 
aspects which induced him over and over again 
to paint the same spots, but always with such 
variety of light and atmosphere as to make 
each work independent of the other. 


Tur Carpenters’ Company appears deter- 
mined to be in the forefront of the technical 
education movement which is growing so 
rapidly, and again issues their programme of 
the annual course of free lectures to be 
delivered in their large hall in London Wall. 
This Company aims especially, of course, at 
benefitting, in every way, the trade and pro- 
fession of Building and Architecture, and this 
series of lectures deals, therefore, chiefly with 
matters connected with Building. Professor 
Fleming, F.R.S., lectures on the LHlectric 
Current, and Professor Banister Fletcher and 
Roger Smith, whose subjects are Architec- 
tural, will appeal to the genera] public, as 
well as to those engaged in the building 
trades. We are informed that Lord Reay, 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., and other well-known 
scientific men, have consented to preside on 
the different Wednesday evenings. 


Av Shakespeare’s Cliff the work of removing 
the coastguard station, owing to the landslip 
there, was completed on the 8th inst. An 
examination of the foreshore between Dover 
and Folkestone shows the remarkable way in 
which the sea has encroached all alone this 
part of the coast during the last few years. 
Besides the differentfalls at Shakespeare’s Cliff, 
there have been enormous falls during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years at Abbots Cliff, 
which, like Shakespeare’s Cliff, is pierced by a 
South-Eastern Railway tunnel. During recent 
years points on the foreshore have gradually 
disappeared, and it is stated that forty years 
ago high-water mark on this part of the coast 
was nearly, or quite, 80ft. further seaward than 
itis now. In recent years the sea has gained 
as much as three or four feet in a year. ‘The 
chief cause of this encroachment is attributed 
to the loss of shingle, which has drifted east- 
ward, leaving the foreshore quite bare where 
there was formerly a deep bed of beach. 'These 
changes have all taken place in comparatively 
recent years. A large staff of men are at work 
on the South-Eastern Railway sea-wall. It is 
a very substantial structure of concrete, with 
a foundation resting on the rock, and it will 
run, it is stated, right away from the east end 
of Abbots Cliff Tunnel to Folkestone. At the 
east end of Abbots Cliff the sea washes close 
up to the railway, but the latter is well pro- 
tected by sea-walls. 
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A merrine on behalf of the restoration fund 


“of St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, was held on 


the 4th inst. The Rev. A. C. Irvine read a 
report, which stated that under the scheme 
approved in 1894 the galleries and pews have 
been removed, the new floor laid, the cleaning 
and repair of the walls and ceiling completed, 
and structural preparations made for the 
erection of the organ, and parts of the instru- 
ment ordered. The cost has been considerably 
more than was anticipated. For the repair 
and restoration of the Church and tower, 
£13,637 have been since 1884 contributed and 
expended, But an additional sum of £2550 is 
still required to discharge liabilities already 
incurred and complete the work contemplated. 
—[ord Warwick moved the adoption of the 
report, and explained that certain supporters 
had given a guarantee for £1700, and in 
addition there were immediate liabilities of 
between £900 and £1000. 


Mr. Kineton Parkes, the Principal of the 
Nicholson Institute, Leek, is to lecture before 
the Birmingham Ruskin Society (the Society 
of the Rose) on March 10th, his subject being, 
«Mr. Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment.” There will be an exhibition of a large 
number of reproductions of drawings and 
pictures by members of the Brotherhood and 
their immediate followers, many of which were 
used for the illustration of Mr. Parkes’ lecture 
at the London Institution, on “ Rossetti,’ some 
two or three years ago. 


Tur offer made by Mr. J. J. Thornycroft to 
present to the County Council the model of his 
father’s statue of Boadicea, if the cost of 
casting the group’ were defrayed by private 
subseription, or out of public funds, has met 
with the sort of reception which seems in this 
country to be reserved for such generosity. 
Biforts to raise the necessary sum among Art 
lovers have been inadequately responded to, 
and the County Council pleads the absence of 
any legal power to spend money for such a 
purpose. Mr. Thornycroft has, therefore, 
found himself obliged to undertake the re- 


- sponsibility of making up the deficiency in the 


subscription. Thanks to his public spirit, 
there seems now some chance that the 
Boadicea group may become a visible fact, and 
there is a far more remote chance that, if a 
Bill, which the council has undertaken to pro- 
mote, becomes law, some of his outlay may be 
repaid to him. Still, the episode is distinctly 
discouraging, and calculated to check the flow 
of private munificence in Art matters. 


Mr. Rosert Burnarp lectured on “ Pre- 
historic Monuments and their Preservation ” 
at Plymouth recently. Mr. Burnard confined 
his remarks mainly to the question of the 
preservation of ancient stone monuments, with 
special references to examples in Devon and 
Cornwall. It was well known, he said, how 
ruthlessly these had been pillaged and des- 
troyed in recent years; they need not go 
further than Dartmoor to find numerous 
examples of the destruction of kistvaens, and 
circles, and other interesting prehistoric 
structures, by the builder and the road mender. 
The forest of Dartmoor was now well looked 
after, and the Duchy authorities would not 
allow any tampering with the antiquities, but 
the commons adjacent thereto were still the 
happy hunting-ground of the mender of roads. 
They knew that recently a stone road and a 
circle had been destroyed on Sherburton Com- 
mon—in the locality of Ashburton—a piece 
of vandalism of which the Newton Abbot 
District Council was not aware until after the 
mischief had been done. With every pos- 
sible care, however, any of the stone monu- 
ments must always be in danger, unless they 
were marked with a “broad arrow.” What 
could be done to protect these monuments ? 
In the first place they should be surveyed. 
An archeological survey of the United King- 
dom should be undertaken by the Government. 
After this had been done means must be taken 
to adequately protect the monuments. Some 
years ago, in 1882, an Act was passed, mainly 
through the instrumentality of Sir John 
Lubbock, entitled the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act. This Act consisted of about 


a dozen sections, and gave power to com- 
missioners of works and guardians of ancient 
monuments to purchase ancient monuments, 
to bequeath them to commissioners, to appoint 
inspectors, and to impose penalties for 
vandalism. At the end of the Act was a 
schedule of the antiquities which were pre- 
served by the Act. In England there were 
29, in Scotland 21, and in Ireland 19. The 
nearest county which benefited by the Act 
was Somerset. The Act seemed to be inopera- 
tive, as the Government steadily refused 
monuments even when they were offered to 
them. Having compared this state of things 
with the excellent provision made in France 
for the preservation of ancient monuments, 
Mr. Burnard said what ought to be done was 
to extend the Act so as to make it impossible 
for the Government to refuse to accept any 
monument offered which, in the opinion of a 
body of experts, was of sufficient interest to 
demand protection. 


Mr. Apams, the new manager of the Works 
Department of the County Council, has been 
engaged for the last five or six years in re- 
organising the system and the re-construction 
of the line of the Western Railway of Buenos 
Ayres. He was for many years engineer on 
the London and North-Western Railway, 
during a portion of which period he had charge 
of the maintenance of the company’s stations 
in London. He also directed the construction 
of a dock and harbour at Holyhead, and the 
rebuilding of two viaducts, one at Stockport 
and the other at Llandulas. 


Mr. Hamar Bass, M.P., has intimated his 
willingness to give £15,000 for providing a 
Church and vicarage for the proposed new dis- 
trict of All Saints’, Burton-on-Trent, on con- 
dition that an endowment of £300 per annum 
is raised. ‘Towards this income Messrs. Bass, 
Radcliffe, and Gretton have promised £8000, 
and Lord Burton £2000. Mr. Gretton is erect- 
ing a Church, at a cost of £20,000, at Stretton, 
on the outskirts of the borough; and at 
Horninglow, another suburb, Lord Burton has 
deposited £10,000 for a Church, on condition 
that a similar amount is raised for endowment. 


A DEPUTATION representing the 


> United 
Government Workers’ Federation recently 


waited upon a number of members of Parlia- 
ment at the House of Commons to lay before 
them grievances regarding their employment, 
with a view to raising discussion when the 
votes involving these matters came before 
Parliament. The deputation, about twenty in 
number, represented practically all the associa- 
tions of Government employés except those 
engaged at Woolwich. Several speakers 
advocated increased wages, a minimum wage, 
provision for widows and orphans, the aboli- 
tion of classification, the abolition of 
contracting and sub-contracting, the grant- 
ing of civil rights to public servants, and 
the rearrangement of hours of attendance, 
and complained of reductions in pay to pro- 
vide for pensions, and the slow rate of 


promotion. Sir Charles Dilke, in reply, said 
that the Committee on the Fair Wages 


Resolution had been reappointed, and if any 
cases as to improper conditions under the 
contracting system were forwarded to him he 
would bring them before the Committee. 


Srncx the settlement of the bricklayers and 
labourers’ strike there has been unusual 
activity in the building trade in all parts of 
Leeds. The ‘mildness of the 
favoured the pushing forward of contracts 
that had accumulated during the long dispute, 
and at the present time there is a prospect of 
abundant work. As is the case in other town- 
ships in the city, Armley is progressing rapidly, 
houses rising in every direction. Only recently 
between 20,000 and 30,000 square yards of 
land, off Wiring Field, and with entrances 
from Town Street and'Tong Road, was privately 
sold, the intention of the purchaser being to 
erect workmen’s dwellings on the property. 
The Armley Old Cricket Field has again 
changed hands. A portion of this estate, with 
a frontage to Armley Road, has been sold to 
the Leeds School Board, and that authority 


winter has- 


will shortly commence to build a new school 
there. The remaining land will be laid out 
for the erection of houses of a superior class, 
each dwelling having a front garden. ‘The 
other side of Armley Road will also be further 
developed. It is understood that a mill which 
was lately gutted by fire is coming into the 
hands of the builder, and the site, as well as a 
large quantity of land behind, will be utilised 
for building purposes. Several open spaces set 
apart some months ago for the erection of both 
scullery and through houses are being fast 
filled up by the builder. The large estate 
adjoining Armley Park is likewise being rapidly 
developed. 


M. Svoronos, the director of the Numis- 
matic Museum in Athens, has expressed a 
conviction that the remarkable bronze statue 
found at Delphi by French excavators repre- 
sents, not Hiero, the Tyrant of Syracuse, but 
one of the Kings of Cyrene. He bases his 
theory on Pausanias’ comparative study of the 
coinage of Cyrene, the ancient province of 
Africa. In his opinion the statue is the work 
of the sculptor Amphion, of Gnossus, in Crete. 
According to Pausanius, it was erected at 
Delphi by Arcesilaus, the last King of Cyrene 
—the ruler who was eulogised by Pinder, whose 
verses are inscribed on the pedestal. M. 
Homolle, the Director of the French Archeo- 
logical School, disputes the theory of M. 
Svoronos, whose conjectures have attracted 
considerable attention. 


One of the most interesting old buildings 
in the county of Somerset—the venerable 
landmark near Weston-super-Mare called 
Woodspring Priory —has narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire, after an existence of 
nearly seven hundred years. ‘This ancient 
priory is now, and has been for many years, 
used as a farmhouse. It was erected in 1210 
by William de Courtenay, a relative of the De 
Tracy, one of the murderers of Archbishop a 
Becket. Although the sheep-bell has replaced 
the vesper-bell of old, portions of the original 
edifice still remain to testify to the grandeur 
and massive character of the structure. The 
tower retains much of its original style, and 
the ruin is, in consequence, a source of con- 
siderable attraction to visitors to Weston. 


A Genera Assembly of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was held on the 10th inst.—Sir 
George Reid, president, in the chair—to 
elect a member in room of the late Mr. J. 
Denovan Adam, and two honorary members. 
Three associates were nominated for the 
vacancy—Messrs. P. W. Adam, G. Oglivy Reid, 
and A. Roche. In the first vote, with the 
proxies of absent electors counted, the principal 
figures were: Mr. Reid, 18; Mr. Adam, 16; 
and Mr. Roche, 12. In the second vote one or 
two candidates who had received less than 
seven votes having been struck off, the poll 
stood: Mr. Reid, 20; Mr. Adam, 19; and Mr. 
Roche, 8. Mr. Roche having been dropped the 
final division, in which only those present take 
part, was: Mr. Adam, 21, and Mr. Reid, 20, 
The two honorary members elected were Sir 
E. J. Poynter, President of the Royal Academy, 
and R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., Architect. 
Dr. Rowand Anderson, it may be recalled, was 
at one time an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, but resigned his connection with it 
in 1883. His election now as an honorary 
member is a recognition of the admirable work 
he has done in the interval as an Architect, 
and as honorary director of the Edinburgh 


School of Applied Art. 


Av the Stockholm Exhibition this year, the 
year 1897 will be noteworthy in the history of 
the Scandinavian North. The great Industrial 
Hall, which has a floor surface of 16,000 square 
metres, is the greatest wooden building that 
has ever been constructed. Its great cupola 
rises to a height of about 100 métres, and is 
surrounded by four minarets, containing pros- 
pects bridges. Another of the principal 
buildings of the Exhibition is the Northern 
Museum, with its provisional addition, destined 
for the Cultural Exhibit. On the shore of 
Djurgardsbrunsviken, with more than the 
half of it built out over the water, lies the 
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Swedish and Danish Fishery Hall, a most 
original building, designed by Eugen Thor- 
burn. Norway, with its enormous fisheries, 
will build its own fishery hall. Great viaducts 
lead to the other parts of the Exhibition 
grounds. Here another view opens before the 
eyes of the visitor, the beautiful panorama of 
Stockholm’s famous harbour and its charming 
environs. The principal building of this 
section of the grounds are the Machinery Hall, 
a giant building of iron and glass, having a 
floor surface of 10,000 square métres, and the 
great Art Hall. 


A PARISH meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, Upton-on-Severn, a few days ago, for the 
purpose of considering what should be done 
with the Old Church, which has now been 
disused for fourteen years, and is rapidly going 
to decay. It was remarked that the present 
state of the Church was a disgrace to the 
parish, and an eyesore to anyone entering the 
town. This would increase unless something 
was done to put it in repair, or pull down all 
except the tower. The monuments in the 
Church must be preserved with due care. 
Another speaker would have been glad to see 
something done in time past so as to retain 
the building for the purposes for which it was 
erected. It was too late now, and they had to 
choose between restoration and demolition. 
He moved a resolution asking that a faculty 
be obtained, and the Church taken down, 
leaving the tower only. An amendment, how- 
ever was carried authorising the appointment 
of a Committee to decide upon the necessary 
repairs, and to get estimates from local 
builders, 


An interesting discovery has just been 
made at Luton. Excavations were being made 
in Waller Street, when the workmen came 
across two brick cavities, extending about 5ft. 
beneath the pavement. The floor of one is 
laid with dark blue tiles, while the arched roof 
is covered with red tiles and bricks. On the 
floor were found a quantity of bones and cows’ 
horns, as though the spot had been a place for 
the disposal of refuse. It is computed that 
the tiles, cement, and bricks, are at least 1000 
years old. The cavity is believed to be a 
hypocaust, or an oven, and was in use at the 
time of the Roman occupation. 


Av a meeting of the German Archeological 
Institute, held in Athens, M. Dragoumis, the 
former Minister for Foreign Affairs, who is an 
enthusiastic amateur of Greek antiquities, 
read a paper describing the discovery of an 
interesting inscription on one of the steps of a 
marble staircase in a peasant’s dwelling on the 
island of Salamis. 'The inscription consists of 
the first two lines of the epitaph composed by 
the celebrated poet Simonides for the tomb of 
the Corinthians who lost their lives at the 

3attle of Salamis. The lines are carved in 
Corinthian characters, and differ but slightly 
from the text of the epitaph as contained in 
the Greek anthology. On the strength of this 
discovery it is hoped that it will now be 
possible to discover the exact place of burial 
of the Corinthians who played a leading part 
in the famous sea-fight. At the same meeting 
Dr. Zahn exhibited a newly found potsherd, 
inscribed with the name of Themitocles, at the 
time when he was ostracised in 471 B.c, This 
is the only fragment of the kind yet discovered 
which bears the name of the great general and 
politician. : 


Tue loan exhibition of pictures, which is to 
be opened at the Guildhall in the latter part 
of April or the beginning of May, will be a 
Victorian Exhibition, inasmuch as it will only 
contain works produced during the present 
reign. It is hoped that some of the best 
examples of the leading English artists during 
that period will be among the exhibits. It is 
understood that the Queen has consented to 
lend the celebrated “Roll Call” for the. ex- 
hibition. 


A NovEL railway waggon has been built at 
Moscow for the Trans-Siberian line, and will 
shortly be dispatched thither. This is the 
“church waggon.”- In form it is like the 


ordinary long first-class carriages on two four- 
wheeled bogies; but the window-frames are 
surrounded with mouldings in the Byzantine 
church style. Inside, two-thirds of the length 
are taken up with the triple entrance-door and 
the standing space for the congregation, the 
other part being devoted to the officiating 
priests. ‘There are the usual railway carriage 
doors at either end. 


On behalf of Sir Henry Brownrigg, plans 
were recently submitted to the County Council 
for the erection of a theatre seated for 800 
people at the junction of Norris Street and 
St. Alban’s-place, Haymarket. Although the 
Committee was willing to sanction the scheme, 
it was withdrawn to allow further considera- 
tion of the site. The same procedure followed 
a few weeks later, and the Committee, having 
had three opportunities of examining the pro- 
posal, recommend it for the approval of the 
Council. 


Tue bill promoted by Sir F. Dixon-Hartland 
for the solution of the London water difficulty 
was issued to Members of the House of Com- 
mons. It proposes the amalgamation of the 
eight metropolitan companies, and the creation 
of districts somewhat on the lines of the Gas 
Act of 1860. Within six months of the passing 
of the measure the companies north and south 
of the Thames are to prepare schemes; and 
within one year the Chelsea, Grand Junction, 
and West Middlesex companies are to be 
united into one company, the Kent, Lambeth, 
and Southwark another, and the Hast Lon- 
don and New River a third. Power is re- 
served the New River Company to remain a 
separate undertaking, and in that event the 
East London Company would amalgamate with 
the western companies. The board for the 
control of the new companies would consist of 
three directors from each of the component 
companies, and two others appointed by the 
Board of. Trade. An arbitrator would be 
chosen to settle whatever disputes might arise, 
this functionary to be either an ex-Lord 
Chancellor, a Law Lord, or a Member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It 
is claimed that the scheme would benefit the 
ratepayers by making any future water famine 
impossible, reducing and equalising the charges, 
and removing the rival interests of the inner 
and outer circles. 


Proresson H. Herxomenr, R.A., opened the 
eighth spring exhibition of oil paintings and 
water-colour drawings at Oldham. About 350 
works were hung, the Artists represented in- 
cluding Sir E. Burne-Jones, J. J. Shannon, 
J. 8. Sargent, Briton Riviere, F. Hall, David 
Murray, Isaac Cooke, Robert Fowler, H. La 
Thangue, and Miss Henrietta Rae. 


THE first of four popular lectures, in connec- 
tion with the Arts Faculty of University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, was delivered on Friday even- 
ing by Mr. D. 8. M‘Coll, the well-known Art 
critic, and an appreciated exhibitor at the New 
English Art Club. He gave an interesting 
sketch of English painting in the Victorian 
era, and incidentally hinted that he was not 
very sanguine that success will attend the 
present efforts to promote decorative and 
applied Art. 


Somn further particulars of the proposed 
re-building of the Windsor Station of the 
Great Western Railway, in commemora- 
tion of the Diamond Jubilee, are to hand. 
The directors intend to lay out a sum of 
£60,000 on the project. The works include 
| provision for three, instead of two, platforms, 
as at present, and provide for a reception-room, 
to be called the Queen’s Room, together with 
a suite of apartments for the convenience of 
guests arriving at or departing from the 
Castle. The Queen’s Room will be ready by 
June, and will be of Bath stone, with a domed 
glass roof. Internally, it will be panelled with 
teak. In the rear of this will be a covered 
way of 80ft. span, where the guards of honour 
will be drawn up. The rest of the station, the 
contracts being only just let, will not be 
finished until toward the close of the year, 
A handsome elevation will be provided in 


what may be called the Victorian Renaissance 
style, of red brick and Bath stone, and the 
Thames Street approach will include a roomy 
covered way with circular roof. 


Mr. J. Mason, Architect, of Wolverhampton, 
has received instructions for plans and working 
drawings for a residence in Waterberg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, the cost of which will be 
between £4000 and £5000. Some idea may be 
gained of the class of building from the fact 
that the external walls of bricks are 27in. thick, 
the internal 18in., the roof being galvanised 
iron, slates not being used in that country. 


ArcHmouoay, like the physical sciences, 
scores a brilliant triumph occasionally. Our 
own generation has witnessed the outcome of 
Schliemann’s self-sacrificing labours, the dis- 
covery of a lost Aristotelian manuscript, the 
musical reconstruction of a hymn to Apollo, 
and many additions to our knowledge of 
ancient Egypt, the Holy Land, and the East. 
But all these revelations, great as may be their 
value, must yield in personal interest to that 
strange relic of the past which Professor 
Dorpfeld unearthed a few days ago from the 
sacred soil of Athens. Whilst digging to the 
north-west of the Areopagus, the famous site 
of the Supreme Court of Justice, the spade 
turned up a humble potsherd impressed with 
the words “'Themistocles Phrearrios.” Little 
doubt is felt that this fragment of tile served 
to record one of the six thousand votes by 
which the fallen statesman was condemned to 
ostracism in 471 B.c. 


THE excavations which have been carried on 
at the Plemmyrium promontory at Syracuse 
during the past fortnight, under the direction 
of the Conservator of Monuments, the Cheva- 
lier Reina, have led to the discovery of the 
foundations of a colossal antique tower, which 
is believed to date from the Greek epoch. 
These foundations consist of enormous blocks 
of marble and Egyptian granite, which are 
joined together with marvellous art, not a 
trace of cement being perceptible. Portions of 
columns which evidently used to surround the 
main building have also been found. These 
also were made of solid blocks of marble and 
granite. Excavations to isolate completely the 
Ara near the Greek theatre have also been 
resumed, and have resulted in the discovery of 
fine relics of antique Art, such as a bronze 
statuette, various vases, lamps, and coins. 


Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned 
loans to the amount of £7000 for carrying out 
the sewerage and sewage disposal works at 
Knaresborough. Two sections of the work 
have been completed. 

M. Faure opened recently the continuation 
of the Rue Béaumur, planned long ago by 
Haussmann, but only now executed. This 
gives a wide and straight thoroughfare from 
the Bourse to the Square du Temple. The 
cost has been 47 million franes, but the sale 
of building sites is expected to reduce the net 
cost to 39 millions. 

Mrs. Emmertine Fisuer, of Abbots Bury, 
Newton Abbot, who died recently, has hbe- 
queathed £2000 for the furnishing of Newton 
Cottage Hospital, which is in course of erection. 
This is in addition to the £5000 she gave some 
time ago towards the building of the institution. 
She has also left a library of about 40,000 
volumes to the Exeter Museum. 

Sir Joun Luzwetyn, M.P., having written 
to the Board of Works in connection with the 
agitation for an improvement of the plans of the 
proposed new post-office at Swansea, has 
received a reply informing him that the plans 
are only in a preliminary stage, and the views 
of the Corporation will receive the fullest con- 
sideration. 

Av Lynton and Lynmouth the Esplanade 
and Pier question is just now very much 
talked about. It seems hardly credible that 
the local body should have built an esplanade 
which has cost thousands of pounds without 
first obtaining a lease of the rights of the 
foreshore? Yet this is stated to be a fact. 
The ratepayers are anxiously awaiting some 
explanation, 
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THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF 
SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


HE annual report has just been presented 
to the Governors. It states that the 
past year has been more than usually interest- 
ing in the history of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College, as being the 
centenary of the foundation of Anderson’s 
College, which received its charter of incor- 
poration from the magistrates of the City of 
Glasgow on June 9th, 1796. Besides being 
the oldest member of this composite institu- 
tion, the interest attaching to Anderson’s 
College—apart from the fame of its medical 
school, now a separate institution—lies in the 
fact that it was the progenitor of Mechanics’ 
Institutions and the pioneer of technical 
education in this country. The centenary was 
celebrated, on the evening of Oct. 22nd, by a 
public banquet, which was attended by a 
numerous company, including representatives 
of the leading industries and local insti- 
tutions, besides the Governors and principal 
members of the teaching staff of the College. 
The remarkable growth of the institution since 
its foundation is best exemplified by the fact 
that the number of subjects taught in the 
College has risen in the day classes from 16 
in 1887 to 39 in 1896, and in the evening 
classes from 34 to 65; the number of students, 
from 1793 to 3327; of enrolments, from 2946 
to 5061; and the amount of class fees, from 
£2220 19s. 6d. to £4237 18s. 6d. In Allan 
Glen’s School also the curriculum has been 
considerably extended, both on the literary 
and on the scientific side—the latter more 
especially in the laboratory and workshop 
courses ; and the number of pupils on the roll 
has risen from 439 to 637. Of course, these 
additions were not possible of attainment in 
the premises taken over by the Governors at 
the amalgamation, as each institution was 
found to be 


WORKING UNDER CONSIDERABLE PRESSURE 


and difficulty; and the increased accommo- 
dation now provided has cost, in the case of 
the College, an expenditure of about £6000 on 
alterations and reconstruction of our own 
buildings, and an annual expenditure of £261 
for rented premises; while in the case of the 
School the additions to the building have cost 
£10,563. The only changes which have taken 
place in the governing body during the past 
year have been the appointment of Mr. David 
Thomson, Architect, to succeed Mr. Honey- 
man, who retired at last annual meeting; and 
of Mr. John M. Martin, of Auchendennan, to 
succeed the late Rev. Dr. Burns, ’whose 
death was intimated at the same annual 
meeting. The report enters into details con- 
cerning the work of the past year, and gives 
particulars respecting the number of students. 
Last year there was a slight set-back in the 
number of day students, but this has been 
much more than compensated for by the 
advance observed this year, which is the 
highest on record, both for day and evening 
students. Withregard to the day classes, which 
show a net increase of 105 entries; the most 
conspicuous advance is in Mathematics, which 
showed the largest growth last year also. The 
increase in Mechanical Engineering, which 
appéars next highest in amount of growth, is 
mainly due to a larger number taking the full 
course, while there are fewer taking the sub- 
sections or special courses. ‘The proportion- 
ately large increases in the number of students 
taking the Mining and Geological Laboratory 
and the Lectures in Mineralogy justify the 
steps taken by the Governors a few years ago 
to improve the curriculum in Mining. Apart 
from the falling off in the number taking 
special courses in Mechanical Engineering, 
referred to above, the only classes which 
show a reduction are the Wood-workshop, the 
lectures under the Young Chair, and the course 
in Practical Photography. In the evening- 
@=ss enrolments, which show a net gain of 
338 this session, Professor Gibson’s classes in 
Mathematics head the list with an increase of 
72; Mr. Longbottom’s classes in Mechanics 
come next with an increase of 65; the Art and 
Signwriting classes follow with 57 ; and Build- 


ing Construction is. still advancing, with 50 
students more than the large increase shown 
last year. Taking Professor Jamieson’s classes in 
Electricity, Electric Lighting, and Telegraphy 
together, his enrolments show an increase of 
91; and Professor Henderson’s classes in 
Chemistry, theoretical and practical, show a 
total increase of 50. The 


OTHER MORE NorewortTHy ADDITIONS 


are—20 in Professor Watkinson’s Laboratory, 
15 in the Cabinet-workshop class, and 14 in 
Professor Rowden’s Drawing classes. With 
the exception of the reduction of 25 in 
Professor Blyth’s class in Theoretical Me- 
chanics, the fallings off are unimportant, and 
are spread over many departments. The 
question of site for the proposed new build- 
ings of the College has at length been 
practically settled. In the selection the 
Governors were bound to consider (1) the 
convenience of evening students, (2) the 
extent of ground, and (8) the price. And 
among the various sites suggested, these con- 
siderations were most nearly realised by the 
piece of ground belonging to the Corporation 
situated in North Street, and adjoining the 
St. Andrew’s Hall. The Bellahouston Trustees 
have arranged with the Corporation to hold 
this site for the building of a Technical 
College for a period not exceeding two years 
from Whitsunday, 1897. 


THE CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


ae members of the Clerks of Works’ 
Association held its annual dinner at 
the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. Beresford 
Pite (president of the Architectural Associa- 
tion) was in the chair, and was supported, 
among others, by the president of the Associa- 
tion (Mr. W. 8. Woolacott), Professor T. Roger 
Smith, Mr. J. E. Drower, Mr. F. Dashwood, 
Mr. Stanton W. Preston (clerk to the Carpen- 
ters’ Company), Mr. Alderman Taylor, L.C.C. 
(president of the Croydon Master Builders’ 
Association), Mr. T. B. Whinney, Mr. J. G. 
Peacock, Mr. W. J. Plume, Mr. J. Brady, Mr. 
P. J. King, Mr. J. Spooner, and Mr. J. Plow- 
man.—Mr. J. Brady, in proposing “'The Health 
of the Architects and Surveyors,” spoke of the 
difficulty one branch of the building trade 
would experience without the co-operation of 
the others——Response was made by Professor 
Smith, who remarked on the strain involved 
upon the Architect in designing and planning 
his buildings on paper. When the next stage 
came, however—that of the erection of the 
building—the Architect wanted someone who 
would be as eyes and ears tohim. That some- 
one must be—if they would allow him to say 
so—a man whe had spent his life in a different 
elass of work from the Architect; he was the 
Clerk of Works. As a body, Glerks of Works 
were a most intelligent set of men, and he had 
every reason to believe that the coming 
generation would be equally intelligent 
and practical, for, in the course of his 
work as an examiner, he had ,come across 
some very promising young fellows.—Mr. 
F. Dashwood proposed “The Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters.” They could not, he 
said, fail to feel indebted to the Carpenters’ 
Company for their good work in the cause of 
technical education, and for their endeavours 
to enable young mechanics to improve them- 
selves in the various branches of their trade. 
In the old days of long apprenticeships, almost 
the only things that boys were taught to do, 
comparatively speaking, were to sweep up the 
shavings, stir. the glue-pot, turn the erind- 
stone, and fetch the beer; but now, thanks to 
the beneficent work of such institutions as the 
Carpenters’ Company, young men were taught, 
by means of technical education, to improve 
their knowledge in all branches of the trade, 
and to do work which the masters of the older 
days would not have dreamt of teaching them. 
—Mr. Preston, in reply, pointed out that 
there were 233 students at Titchfield Street, 
and the Carpenters’ Company were very grate- 
ful to think that their efforts were so well 
appreciated, 


CO 


TN the case of De Sziemanowicz v. Hateley, 

heard before Mr. Justice Wills and a 
common jury, last week, the plaintiff claimed 
damages for a breach of warranty and for a 
fraudulent representation by the defendant 
that the drains at 67, Chatterton Road, were in 
a proper sanitary condition. The defendant 
denied the warranty and the misrepresenta- 
tion, and alleged that there was nothing 
wrong with the drains. It appeared that the 
plaintiff, who is employed as a sorter at the 
Post Office, took the house in question on Sep- 
tember 25th, 1893. On his inquiring about the 
state of the drains, the defendant said: “'The 
drains have just been done on the latest sani- 
tary principle, and are in a good sanitary 
condition.” ‘The house was a six-roomed one ; 
the plaintiff went to live there with his wife 
and children; they had living them a Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodhouse, with their child, and a Mr. 
Wakelin, the plaintifi’s father-in-law, as 
lodgers. The plaintiff's wife was taken ill 
at Christmas, 1893, and in the early part of 
1894 was obliged to attend the hospital. She 
was suffering from a wound in the hand, 
which obstinately refused to heal. The child- 
ren were afterwards taken ill; two of them 
died of broncho-pneumonia following on 
whooping-cough, and the other of the same 
complaint following on an attack of measles. 
The drains were tested and the smoke-test 
applied; it was found that the smoke escaped 
into the house. ‘The drains were  sub- 
sequently taken up and found to be leaky 
in the joints, and in a very bad condition, 
Confirmatory evidence was given by the 
plaintiff and his wife, after which witnesses, 
who had applied the smoke-test and taken up 
the drains, were called to. prove the state of 
the drains. The main drain had not been 
jointed, and the sewage matter had leaked out 
into the soil. Medical evidence was also given 
in support of the plaintiff's case. Dr. Bailey 
attributed Mrs. Sziemanowicz’s illness in 1895 
to the bad state of the drains, and an out- 
break of measles might be due to the same 
cause. It was submitted, on behalf of the 
defendant, that there was no evidence of a 
warranty. The agreement under which the 
plaintiff took the house was in writing ; if a 
warranty was given it must appear in the 
written contract. Parole evidence could not 
be given to vary the terms of that contract. 
If the plaintiff relied on a representation as to 
the state of the drainage, then to fix the de- 
fendant with liability it must be shown that 
it was false. There had been no suggestion 
that the defendant knew or had any means of 
knowing that the drains were wrong. If, how- 
ever, the defendant had made’a representation 
innocently, believing it to be true, he would 
not be liable. That was the defendant’s case. 
He had had work done to this house in 1893, 
and he believed that the drains were all 
right ; and he had good reason for that belief. 
It was not suggested by the plaintiff that 
Mr. Hateley knew that anything was wrong 
with the drains, and after having had all this 
work done in 1893 it could not be said that he 
was reckless in saying that he believed them 
to-be all right. The defendant stated that he 
owned several houses. The one in question 
had been constantly occupied, and no com- 
plaint had ever been made as to the drains 
until the present action was brought. He 
denied that he had said “that the drains had 
just been done* on the latest sanitary prin- 
ciple,” as alleged by the plaintiff. The only 
thing he said was that he believed the drains 
were all right. He detailed the work which 
had been done in 1893. Further evidence was 
given, and in. summing up Mr. Justice Wills 
put the following questions to the jury : 
(1) Did the defendant tel! the plaintiff that 
the drains had just been done on the latest 
sanitary principle, or that they were in good 
sanitary condition? (2) Were such state- 
ments as were made, made by way of war- 
wanty and intended to be acted on? (3) 
Were they untrue? (4) Were they made 
dishonestly ? The jury answered all the ques- 
tions in the affirmative, and assessed the 
damages at £65. Judgment was entered ac- 
cordingly. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Messrs. Livermore Brothers 
have now instructed Mr. John Rust, Architect, 
to accept tenders for the erection of a new 
Empire Palace Theatre in Bridge Place, on 
the site of the hall destroyed by fire. The 
contracts amount to over £10,000. 


A special meeting of the Aberdeen Parish 
Council was held on the 15th inst., to 
consider a report from the Works Com- 
mittee on the proposal to provide new 
offices for the Council. The report of the 
Works Committee recommended the purchase 
of the Savings Bank and the site of the new 
School Board offices. It also dealt with the 
advisability of altering the present offices, and 
with two other sites in Union Terrace, and the 
site in Schoolhill and Belmont Street, which 
was recently under the consideration of the 
Council. It was found that the present build- 
ing could not be altered, and that the cost of 
the property fronting Castle Street (£2000) 
was too high. With “regard to a site on the 
north end of Union Ter race, with frontages to 
Silver Street and Skene Terrace, it was found 
that the building, owing to the circular nature 
of the feu, would be costly; the site im- 
mediately to the north of the School Board 
site was found too small, and it was reported 
that one of the proprietors at Schoolhill had 
sold his property. The committee therefore 
gave their recommendation in favour of the 
site between the § Savings Bank and the School 
Board offices. The cost of the properties is 
£3700, but the building material which could 
be used in the erection of the Council’s offices 
was valued at £400. The matter was deferred. 


It is stated that a property in Woolman- 
hill is being brought under the notice of 
the Post-office authorities as a site for the 
new Aberdeen head Post-office. The pro- 
perty referred to is the almost square piece 
of ground bounded by Woolmanhill, John 
Street, North St. Andrew Street, and St. 
Andrew Street. ‘The price which is mentioned 
for the ground is £7000. With regard to the 
Dee Street site, steps are being taken which 
will enable a definite offer to be laid before 
the Post-office authorities on an early date. 


Betrast.—The erection of a new post office 
has been commenced at the rear of the cen- 
tral postal and telegraph buildings in the 
little narrow artery which stretches from 
Berry Street to Garfield Street, and bears the 
somewhat historic title of Charlemont Street. 
The new edifice will be a large, plain, three- 
story brick building, connected on the third 
flat with the rear of the present postal estab- 
lishment in Royal’ Avenue with a spacious 

eaneway bridge across Charlemont Street, in 
the same manner as the shop, warehouse, «e., 
of the Workshops for the Blind are joined to 
their dept in the same thoroughfare. On the 
ground floor there will be’ the receiving office 
for parcels and also the waiting-room for the 
telegraph messengers. The entire of the 
second floor and a portion of the third will be 
devoted to the sorting and despatch of parcels, 
while the remaining portion of the latter not 
occupied with parcels will be used as stores, 
and here there will also be a dining-room for 
the sorting clerks and teleoraphists, toeether 
with the kitchen. When the new block of 
buildings has been completed there will neces- 
sarily come a rearrangement of the present 
apartments. Itis to be regretted that the new 
edifice will not be one of much larger dimen- 
sions, that it is not being made to cover the 
entire space away over to Smithfield. The 
contractors are Messrs. H. and J. Martin, of 
Belfast, who are carrying out the work under 
the supervision of Mr. Cochrane, of the Archi- 
tectural Department of the Irish Board of 
Works. 


CarpInaton.—During the week, workmen 
from the firm of Messrs. Taylor, Lough- 
borough, have been taking down the*bells of 
the Parish Church, hick were hung in 1772. 


Church, it is understood, is to be rebuilt, and 
the Church itself renovated and reseated ,with 
better warming arrangements. 


CoatTBripGH.—The trustees of the late 
Provost Alexander, Coatbridge, have apphed 
for power for the erection of an hospital, to be 
called the Alexander Hospital, in Blair Street, 
for which the deceased left £80,000. ‘The 
plans, which were passed, have been prepared 
by Mr. A. M’Gregor Mitchell, Architect, Coat- 
bridge, and show a handsome set of buildings 
in the old Scottish baronial style of Archi- 
tecture. The cost will be about £8500, and 
there will be thirteen beds for patients meet- 
ing with accidents in the districts of Old and 
New Monkland and Shotts. The buildings 
will cover 13 acres of ground near Gartsherrie 
and Drumpellier Station, N.B.R., and will 
include nurses’, doctors’, convalescent, {c., 
rooms. 


CovrenTRy.—Plans prepared by Mr. W. 
Hattrell have been accepted for a new 
Wesleyan Chapel to be erected at the corner of 
EKagle Street and Stoney Stanton Road. The 
estimated cost is about £4000. The present 
chapel, on a part of the same site, is a com- 
paratively recent erection, and is intended to 
be used as a Sunday-school. 


Guascow.—Mr. Dobson’s High School Build- 
ing Construction Classes were on Saturday last 
shown over the Lancashire Insurance Build- 
ings, which are now in course of completion. 
Started in May last, no time has been lost in 
its erection, as many as 200 masons and 100 
hewers being engaged on it at times. The 
main entrance to the offices will be from West 
George Street. They will occupy this entire 
frontage on the street level, in addition to the 
basement. Fronting Renfield Street will be 
shops, with business premises in the flats 
above, which may be reached by the main 
staircase, or hydraulic elevator placed in the 
well. The five odd stories which it is in height 
give it a very imposing appearance, the Archi- 
tecture beine Venetian in character, The 
ground the building covers ranges between 
6000 and 7000 square feet, the red stone it is 
built with coming from Locharbriggs Quarry, 
Dumfries. Mr. James Thomson is the Archi- 
tect, and the building is expected to cost close 
on £30,000. 


GLOUCESTER.—AT a meeting of the Improve- 
ment Committee of the Gloucester City Council, 
plans of a new Theatre and Opera House, which 
a London syndicate are about to erect on the 
site opposite the Municipal Schools in Bruns- 
wick Road, were submitted and passed.. The 
plans, which have been prepared by Mr. John 
P. Briggs, of Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, : are for an imposing buildine of brick 
and terra-cotta. Seating accommodation will 
be provided for 1500, and from each seat there 
will be a clear and uninterrupted view of the 
stage. The latest lines have been followed 
in regard to comfort, exits, electric Uehting, 
and ventilation. 


Hotseck.—The plans for the erection of the 
proposed new theatre at Holbeck have been 
submitted to the Leeds Stage Plays and 
Music Licenses Committee. Some time ago, 
it will be remembered, these plans came before 
the Building Clauses Committee, and objection 
was made to the limited number of exits shown. 
Subsequently an interview took place between 
representatives of the Building Clauses Com- 
mittee and the Architect of the building, when 
alterations were made in the plans to meet 
the wishes of the Committee. The Building 
Clauses Committee sanctioned the plans, and 
Mr. Reynolds has now carried out the im- 
provement. 


Morury.—The Corporation has decided to 
erect a set of public baths in the borough. 


They will be sent to Loughbor ough to be 
touched up and toned, whilst the tower of the 


The site selected for the purpose is a sloping 
piece of ground fronting on to Fountain Street, 
and immediately’ in front of the site for the 


those submitted by Messrs. Holtom and Fox, 
of Dewsbury, the firm of Architects who, some 
years ago designed the bath premises af) 
surnley. To be built. of Morley stone, the 
front elevation of the building will not be nn- 
attractive. In the centre, the building is to 
be two stories high; the rest of the structure | 
will be a single story. The estimated cost of} 
carrying out. the scheme of the Corporation | 
is £6,000. 


Mosrtrny.—At a recent meeting of the con-| 
mittee, the designs for a new Church, lecture | 
hall, &e., to cost £6000, at the corner of | 
Chantry Road, Moseley, were considered, and. 
out of seven sets of designs submitted, those 
of Messrs. de Lacy Aherne and Arthur E, 
McKewan, A.R.I.B.A., were placed first. 
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Newcastitr.— The opening of the new 
Recreation Hall at the Royal Victoria Schools, | 
Neweastle, took place on the 12th inst. Mr) 
W. L. Newcombe was the Architect, and the 
contractor, Mr. Pringle, of Gateshead. The 
hall is 50ft. in leneth ‘by 20ft. in width inside, 
It is well ventilated, lighted and heated, and} 
internally and exter nally is of very attractive 
appearance. The lighting apparatus has been 
fixed by Mr. Percy, of Barras Bridge, the! 
heating has been done by Messrs. Emley and | 
Sons, while the racks and other fittings were 
put-in by Messrs. Worley and Son, of Benwell, 


Patsitry.—Offers for the erection of the new! 
Technical School in George Street have been) 
accepted as follows:—Mason work, Messrs.) 
John Bryce and Co., Paisley; joiner work, 
Messrs. J. and W. M‘Innes, Paisley ; plumbe1 
work, Messrs. Hunter and Goudie, Paisley, 
slater work, Messrs. James Jeffrey and Co,/ 
Paisley; plaster work, Mr. D. T. Hutchison 
Paisley; tiler work, Messrs. Galbraith and 
Winton, Glasgow; iron work, Messrs. P. an¢ 
W. M‘Lellan, Limited, Glasgow ; cement anc 
paving work, Mr. John M‘Kenzie, Glasgow | 
heating and ventilation, Mr. William Key) 
Glasgow. The building, it is expected, wil, 
cost about £20,000, The main fronts are t 
be built of stone from Cullalo Quarry, Fife 
shire, and the corridors, cloak rooms, lavatories: 
vestibules, &e., will be laid with terazzo. ‘Thi 
Architect. is Mr. T. Graham Abercrombie 
Paisley. 


PaTRICROFT, NEAR MancHester.—lt is pro 
posed to considerably add to this importan 
workhouse by the -addition of wards fo 
imbeciles and sick and infirm inmates, alto) 
gether providing further accommodation fo) 
about, 800 paupers. A number of Mancheste) 
Architects are engaged upon competition plan ~ 
for this purpose. 


SwarrHam.—The spire of the Parish Chure 
has been examined by Messrs. Milne and Hal — 
Architects, of London, and found to be unsafi 
Plans and specifications have been prepared b 
the Architects, and the work has been entruste 
to Mr. George Jeffries, builder, and we undei) 
stand will be commenced at once. It is ant) 
cipated that the general design of the spi 
will be unaltered, althouge h more carved wor 
will. be executed,-in. the open part of th) 
lantern, and eight ‘carved gargoyles supplie| 
to take off the water at the base of the spir 
which will, it is supposed; improve the appeai 
ance of the spire.. It is understood that. tl 
cost will be over £400. 


WELLINGTON, HEREFORDSHIRE, — A ne} 
schoolroom, to accommodate fifty-four infant) 
which has just been erected for the Welling te 
School Board, was completed and opened ‘la 
week. The new room adjoins the prese:| 
classroom, and is divided by folding gla’ 
doors, which can be thrown into one lar) 
room when occasion requires. In additic) 
new cloakroom, lavatory, offices, and oth) 
accommodation has been added. ‘The née} 
wing is of red brick, with Bath and local stoy 
dressings and strong courses. The work bi 
been carried out by Mr. Wim. James, build} 


proposed electric generation station. Out of 
the fifteen plans that were sent in, the com- 
mittee having charge of the scheme has chosen 


of Bromyard, from the plans and under t! 
superintendence of Myr. Ernest G. Davij 
Architect, of Hereford. 
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W orcrster.—The Countess of Coventry has 
laid the foundation-stone of the new Nurses’ 
Home at the Worcester Infirmary. 'The works 
are being executed by Messrs. Wood and Sons, 
Worcester, from the designs of Messrs. Lewis 
Sheppard and Son. The building, which will 
eost about £4000, is being erected in Wheeley’s 
Gardens, adjacent to the Infirmary. It willbe 
n three storeys, and thirty-two bedrooms will 
be provided for sisters and probationers. A 
covered way will afford direct communication 
between the home and the Infirmary. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society.—A number of the members of 
this association recently paid a visit to the 
Church of St. Michael, Wood Street, under the 
escort of Mr. Philip Norman. Mr. Norman 
pointed out to the visitors several of the 
interesting features of the building, and his 
observations were productive of much food for 
reflection. On the 9th inst. the members 
assembled at the London Institution, under 
the chairmanship of Canon Benham, and 
listened to a disquisition by Mr. C. Welch 
(Guildhall librarian) upon the Roman remains 


recently discovered in Threadneedle Street in 


connection with the works of the Central 
London Railway. ‘The pottery—comprising 


several large fragments of a broken amphora, 
together with two beautifully modelled vessels 
found inside—was placed on a table for the 
inspection of the members. Mr. Welsh had 
experienced considerable difficulty in piecing 
all the available material together, but his 
efforts had resulted in a large measure of 
success, and the specimens—unique in many 
respects, and certainly of beautiful propor- 
tions—were inspected with keen interest. 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.— 
The usual monthly meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries in Scotland was held in 
Edinburgh, Mr. James Macdonald in the 


chair. The chief paper, by Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, gave an account of a group of Bronze 
Age burials at Ardochy, near Bunessan, in 
Mull. One of these graves, which he himself 
examined, contained a complete skeleton in 
ood preservation, enclosed in a short cist. In 
two of the other graves Bronze Age urns 
were found. Three skulls were obtained and 
examined by Sir William Turner, who found 
that they were well-proportioned, and showed 
no sien of degradation. ‘They were the skulls 
of young persons, probably of the female sex, 
and their capacity was equal to that of modern 
skulls of the female sex at the same period of 
life. Sir Arthur Mitchell, in another paper, 
treated of the distribution of crusie lamps, and 
the peculiarities of the contrivance for suspend- 
ing them. He showed specimens from France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Spain, and other 
places, and stated that it was probable it would 
be found all over Europe and North Africa— 
in other words, all over the Roman area. He 
then discussed at length the curious con- 
trivance of hook and spike which everywhere 
persistently repeated itself, and concluded by 
showing that exactly the same pattern appeared 
in the hanging arrangement of the lamps found 
in the ruins of Pompeii, in the catacombs of 
Rome, and in excavations made at Roman 
stations in England. He showed how this 
affected any conclusion which might have been 
drawn froma study-confined to Scottish crusies 
as to what had suggested this form, and as to 
the purpose which it now or formerly had 
served. 

Sheffield Society of Engineers. —A 
lecture was given recently at the Technical 
School before - the members of this society on 
the “ Deterioration by Fatigue in Steel,” by Mr. 
Thomas Andrews. ‘The chair was taken by 
the president, Mr. Thomas W. Sorby. The 
lecturer for many years past has made a 
special study of the various aspects of the loss 
of strength in iron and steel by reason of use. 
The information acquired in the course of these 
elaborate researches enabled him to formulate 
a specification for modern steel rails calcu- 
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lated to promote both durability and safety in 
rail service. These matters were fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in the course of the 
lecture. The lecturer, in treating of the causes 
of the loss of strength in steel rails, gave lan- 
tern illustrations of numerous rails which he 
The difference between 


has investigated. 
the loss of streneth from mechanical abra- 
sion and the deterioration of the ultimate 


crystalline stracture of the metal under the 
fatigue of stress, consequent on the presence 
of internal micro-flaws, was shown. The 

effect of low temperature in reducing the 
impact resistance of rails, the influences of 
corrosion, and the manner in which vibratory 
stress induced microscopic internal growing 
flaws in rails, were also demonstrated. 


Dundee Institute of Engineers.—Mr. 
Andrew Sproul, President of Aberdeen Me- 
chanical Society, delivered a lecture in the 
Technical Institute on the 11th imst., under 


the auspices of the Dundee Institute of 
Engineers, his subject, being “Glimpses of 


the Philosophical and the Practical in 


Engineering.” 


Philosophical Society of Glasgow: 
Architectural Section.—At a meeting of 
this Society, held last week, Mr. P. Macgregor 
Chalmers in the chair, a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. George G. Paton on “The Law of 
Scotland in regard to Mutual Gables.” After 
referring to the origin and history of such 
gables, Mr. Paton dealt among other points 
with: Where they can be built; whose pro- 
perty they are when built; to whom, by 
whom, to what extent, and when the payment 
for the half built on the adjoining ground 
falls to be made; what. operations as regards 
repair, re-construction, alterations, and addi- 
tions can be made by one proprietor without 
consent of his neighbour. The lecturer pointed 
out that in burghs, and where there was 
to be a continuous line of building in a street, 
the privilege of erecting a mutual gable pre- 
vailed; that the true view seemed to him to 
be not that the builder of the gable is at first 
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the sole proprietor of it, or that the gable is 
at any time common property, but that each 
neighbour is from the first the proprietor of 
only the half built upon his own property with 
acommon interest in the whole, though the 
one who has built the gable has a right to 
exclude the other using the gable until he has 
been repaid a share of its cost, and that this 
right was a real and not a personal right ; that 


if the builder has disponed his property, his | 
singular successor is the person who is entitled | 


to receive payment when it is due, though in 
his conveyance there be no mention of the 
gable, and the claim on emerging is entitled 
to a preferable ranking should the adjoining 


owner be then bankrupt; that the obli gation | 


to pay transmits against singular successors ; 
that there is a presumption that. no payment 
has been made till use of the gable by per- 


manent buildings has been taken, but, when- 


ever payment has been made, the owner of the | 


vacant ground is free to use the gable when 
he chooses, and. were second payment to be 
made in error, repetition of it would be 
obtained; that where there is a contract to 
pay the half, the half is construed as the half 
of the whole gable, but where there is no 
contract, it would appear that he is bound to 


pay the half only to the height to which he -| 


builds; that where there is a contract, the 
presumption is in favour of immediate pay- 
ment, but where there is no contract, payment 
is not exigible till use is taken; that each 
proprietor is bound to see after the repair of 
the gable, and in the case of urgency the one 
may act without the consent of the other ; 
and that one proprietor may, without consent 
of the other, alter or add to the gable, pro- 
vided no injury is done to the eable or to the 
neighbour’s property. A vote of thanks was 
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accorded to Mr. Paton for his instructive | 
lecture. | 
| 
| 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
The Association, by permission of the Hdin- 
burgh School Board, visited on the 18th inst. | es of the eae: aT ance cnn eee 
the new schoolat Broughton, under the leader- | oRK in connection with Re fold 
ship of Mr. Robert Wilson, Architect. The | of the sheds destroyed by fire at Fairfe 
school is built upon the site of Blackfield House, | shipbuilding yard, and the ii paiz aud eo 
and consists of a central block with a wing at | f damaged plant, is pr abiod se ve “ ial 
each side. The central block contains the See : pee ae oe Ree TeRAE® 

. . . a By ¢ D0 J ar 4&8 Ue 
principal class-rooms, entering from a com- | ee De ee eG ira Le nda Chatéch oted 
bined boys’ and girls’ staircase, and in the | . * ue Ce es: vet fe a od 
wings are the teachers’ private rooms and | %!0? prise! has seen ee Dae eee 
cookery and laundry class-rooms. There is a oo ; ae ae: ne ire of  Dramia i 
total accommodation for 1,358 children, pro- | and Kod a bg Be ees J 

. 2 Se = .¢ | and Kirkstall. 

vided at a cost of about £24,000, exclusive of 3 : : 
the site: sin tho. Dassieniareet aeenedaere Tue offer of Mr. Drummond, amounting to} 

ee Sa heh dam aa , | £2963, for the erection of new offices at 
gymnasium, swimming bath, boiler house, and £2963, for the erection Sever . Burch 
engine room, Externally the building is a Dunoon Pier, has been accepted by the ee 

au : ree issioners— rork to be completed} 
very satisfactory example of School Architee- cbleerl gees ane WOrK < UOl be I 

| within three months. 

ture. The visit was brought to a close by a 
Tote‘ot thanks Ge Mr VWeeon ; ce | THe Public Health Committee of the Edin. | 

U C . . sis . 

burgh Town Council has resolved by 4 

majority to recommend the Council to eni-| 
power the committee to get estimates for the 
erection of an hospital of “600 beds. 

Ir is rumoured that a new opera-house is t0| 
be built in the suburbs of London. Several en- 
thusiastic admirers of Wagner are, at any rate, | 
considering a scheme for erecting a little 


Tur Prince and Princess of Wales have} 
fixed Saturday, May 22nd, at 3.30, for the 


The Architectural Association of Ire= 
land.—A meeting of this Association took 
place on Tuesday, 16th inst., at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Dublin, The president, Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpen, in the chair. There was a large atten- 
dance of members. Mr. Frederick Batchelor 
delivered a lecture on “Hospitals and Hos- 
pital Construction,” which we publish in the | theatre on the Bayreuth model within a few 
supplement to this week’s issue. In the dis- | miles of London. 
cussion which followed, Mr. George Ross, Mr. | Ir is stated that the great loss of shingl> 
George Sheridan, Surgeon Jameson-Johnson, | which has taken place in recent years, alow, 
M.D., and others, took part. Mr. Batchelor, | the foreshore between Folkestone and Dover, 
having replied, the proccedings terminated | has been most marked since the construction 
with a vote of thanks. The next lecture will | of the pier at Folkestone. This has acted as a} 
be on March 2nd, when Mr. W. Kaye-Parry | groyne,and the effect is shown in a remarkable| 
will deliver a lecture on “ Drainage and Sani- | w ay by the enormous accumulation of shingle 
tary Construction.” which has grown on the west side of the pier. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE aS ree JOURNAL, 


Dear Sir,—Having taken in your valuable 
vper for many months, I have often wondered 
hy you have never opened a few columns for 
tudents, say for building construction, model 
pecifications, or constructional details, or such 
ke. It appears to me that since the paper 
as been enlarged the opportunity presents 
sself very forcibly. Could you not spare say 
column and a half weekly for one of these 
uggestions, which I think would make the 
per worth a great deal more, and many of 
‘our readers would appreciate a move in this 
lirection very much? Such articles that I 
iave mentioned have appeared in both The 
Suilder and Building News, I think. ‘Hoping 
‘ou will not think it presumptuous of me. 
Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
STUDENT. 

Hereford, February 20th, 1897. 


[This suggestion shall receive every con- 
sideration. —ED] 


Will some correspondent or our Editor 
cindly inform me the usual procedure in 
wticling a pupil to an Architect. The usual 
aumber of years, salary given, cost of articles, 
ind by whom is the expense borne. 

PURI: 


THE Poulton-le- Fylde Congregationalists 
nave decided to erect a new Church to take 
the place of the present building, erected in 
1809. 

Tue Czar has ordered the expenditure from 
the Imperial Exchequer of 65,000 roubles for 
the erection of a residence for the students of 
the Women’s Medical Institute recently 
established in St. Petersburg. 

St. ANDREW’S CHURCH, West Wratting, 
which has undergone extensive restoration at 
a cost of £1300, was re-opened a few days ago. 
The old-fashioned high pews have been removed, 
and the Church has been re-saated with pitch- 
pine benches. The roof has been substantially 
repaired, the pulpit and font restored, and a 
stained glass window has been placed in the 
chancel by the Frost family, of Wratting Hall. 
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Mr. Wits, of the firm of Messrs. Price and 
Wills, contractors, Barry Dock, has already 
employed a number of workmen in connection 
with the new dry dock to be constructed for 
the Barry Graving Dock Company. These are 
chiefly engaged in preliminary excavations. 

Messrs. Reynolds and Eason have just sold 
by auction the Old George IV. Tavern, in 
Portugal Street, Clare Market, the scene of 
the Lowten incident in “Pickwick.” After 
spirited bidding the property was disposed of 
for £7550. 


Moror carriages driven by compressed air , 


are to be introduced into New York in April 
next by the New York Cab Company. Com- 
pressed air as a motive power is free from the 
odour which some dislike in petroleum, and 
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its eae is practically nil, a fact which gives 
it an advantage over electricity, as well as 
gasolene. The dead weight of the air-holder 
cannot be so great as that of accumulators. 

New gas offices in Leeds Road were recently 
opened by the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation. The 
Corporation has converted into offices several 
buildings which they bought some time ago 
from the trustees of Messrs. James Learoyd 
and Sons for £800. The premises are at the 
north-west corner of the gasworks, and the 
whole area taken over is 1542 yards. Between 
£500 and £600 has been expended in con- 
verting the premises into offices. 


Trade and Craft. 


HEAVY RAILWAY EXPENDITURE. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company’s estimates of the capital required in 
the event of their Bill receiving the sanction 
of Parliament shows total estimated ex xpendi- 
ture -£1,584,100, which, with the exception of 
£16,900, will be wholly expended upon widen- 
ings of their existing lines. Of this sum 
£357, 000 will be spent. on widenings in York- 
shire, £156,400 in Lancashire, and £1,053,800 
upon fifteen miles of widenings extending from 
Todmorden in Lancashire to Brighouse in York- 
shire. The following are the details of the ex- 
penditure in Yorkshire: Widening from Bradley 
Wood to Heaton Lodge, near Mirfleld, £48,600; 
at Mirfield, £131,600; from Dewsbury Junc- 
tion to Thornhill, £29,800; from Horbury to 
Wakefield, £139,500; at Normanton, £7500; 
and diversion of Bird’s toyd Road, Brighouse, 
£16,100. 


PENRHYN QUARRY DISPUTE. 

A mass meeting of quarrymen was recently 
held at Bethesda to consider the renewed in- 
vitation issued by Lord Penrhyn’s agent to the 
men to apply for work at his quarries. Resolu- 
tions were carried declaring that Lord Penrhyn 
entirely ignored the principle for which the 
men were contending, that they were deter- 
mined to secure the recognition of their legal 
right to carry on negotiations with the 
managers of the quarries, that they could not 
apply for work individually, and that they 
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| were willing to submit all the points in dispute 
to be settled by the Board of Trade. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 1896. 
An article} published in the “ Labour 
‘ Gazette” gives some particulars respecting 
changes of wages and hours of labour in 1896. 
It shows that the total number of se sparate 
individuals affected by changes in rates of 
wages during the year, so far as reported, was 
about 601,200. Of this number 375,000 re- 
ceived a net increase, 168,700 sustained a net 
decrease, and the wages of 57,500, although 
affected by upward and downward changes 
during the year, stood at the same level at the 
end as at the beginning. The estimated effect 
of all the changes on the weekly wages of the 
total number of workpeople affected was an 
: average increase of 10d. per head. The par- 
} ticulars with respect to changes in hours of 
labour show that, though the net result of all 
the changes in 1896 was a decrease of nearly 
threequarters of an hour in the weekly work- 
ing hours of the total number of workpeople 
affected, the number whose hours were in- 
creased largely exceeded that of those whose 
hours were reduced. This is accounted for 
by the slight increase in the hours of labour 
recognised in the London building trades. 
This alteration, though very small, affected a 
large number of operatives, and nearly out- 
weighs the decreases recorded in the building 
trades, so that the net reduction in this group 
of trades was very much less than in either of 
the three preceding years. So far as reported, 
the eight hours’ day was conceded to about 
1400 workpeople during 1896, of which number 
900 were in the employ of local authorities. 
Particulars were received of three cases of 
reversion from eight hours to longer hours 
of labour, affecting 250 workpeople. 


LYTE’S WOVEN METALLIC STAIR-TREAD. 
This is a new material, which, from inspec- 
tion, seems quite capable of sustaining its claims 
for durability and giving a good foothold. It 
is also easy to fix, as it simply requires to be 
nailed down on the tread, and can be readily 
i bent over to form a nosing. It is conrposed 
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ILLUMINATION BUCKETS IN 
ALL COLOURS. 


Commemorating the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


— YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


of lead rods about one-eighth of an inch A DEFECTIVE ROOF. 

diameter, each with a steel wire core. ‘These At the Birmingham County Court on the | 
are laid side by side, and woven together | 17th inst. an action was tried in which the 
with plain steel wires of about 18 B.W.G. | Gospel Oak Iron Company, Limited, of the 


Mitre Works, Wolverhampton, sued Messrs, 
Smallwood and Co., brass and metal manu- 
facturers, Montgomery Street, Sparkbrook, | 
for work done and materials supplied in con- | 
nection with the fixing of an iron roof over a 
portion of the defendant company’s works, | 


The lead is then partially flattened by rolling 
so as to make an even surface. We understand 
this material is being used and is giving satis- 
faction at the Army and Navy Stores, Harrod’s 
Stores, Sloane Square Station, and elsewhere. 
It is also made with brass wire for ship use, 
and in either form should be very suitable for 
the steps of tramcars and omnibuses. Full 
particulars can be obtained from Messrs. 
Easton, Anderson, and Goolden, Limited, of 3, 
Whitehall Place, $.W., and the fact that it has 
been taken up by this firm is some guarantee 
of its value. 


judgement was given in the High Court for 
£76 As. 6ds5 
only £6, and the defendant company claimed 


not been properly constructed, and admitted 
rain. It was stated on behalf of the plaintiffs 
that no complaint about the roof was made 
until they pressed for payment of their 
account, and subsequently a post-dated cheque 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL EXHIBITION 


AT NEWCASTLZ. 


An Electrical and General Engineering | was sent, which was returned because it was 
Exhibition was opened on the 15th inst. at | accompanied by a condition that the alleged 
Newcastle. A spacious building has been | defects should be remedied. It was only in 


erected in Northumberland Road, and has 
been filled with machinery and miscellaneous 
trade exhibits from the most eminent local 
and national firms, and even from Continental 
manufacturers. It is curiously interesting, in 
many features, to compare this Exhibition 
with that which was held on the Recreation | 
Ground in 1887. The comparison. suggests 
many useful object lessons. It only by 
such a contrast that improvement is to be 
observed, and, though the interval is only a 
decade, the difference is striking. The advance 
that has been made is strikingly marked as to 


the top. 
defendant company gave evidence to the effect 
that on wet days a considerable amount of rain 
cot through, as the ridge covering the ventila- 
ting space was too narrow. His Honour held 
that the roof was defective, and gave a verdict 
for the plaintiff for £3. 


is 


TENDERS. 


electrical machinery; and it is that> which 
ep 1 : Ex} | ayes Se “ps. Ee m 3 
gives the Exhibition its chief interest. The Information from accredited sources should be 


sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architact or Surveyor for the Work. 


display of electrical machinery is the best, by 
far, that has ever been seen, at one time in one 
place, in Newcastle. The mysterious power, 
with wonderful possibilities yet before it, is 
applied to all sorts of purposes that were not 
thought of a generation ago. In this display 


BECKENHAM.—Yor the erection of a wall, Alexandra 


lozal firms have the principal place, and their | Recreation Ground, for the Urban Distriet Council. Mr, 
exhibits are sufficient testimony to the enter- | John Angell, enginzer. 

prise of Tyneside firms and the skill of Tyne- | 7: fi) Siimger.- 226t 0 .  e 
side w« rkm¢ an. See ie % *A ecepted. ‘ 


| 
| 


as 


| ORNAMENTAL RED CRESTING AND FINIALS. ee 
GLAZED SOCKET PIPES. GLAZED SINKS, 
AND COL ouhe Opes nee 


SEMI-ENCAUSTIC PAVING TILES 
RED AND BUFF CHIMNEY-POTS. > NUNE 
A lustrated List on ae @) - a ai. Salt Glazed Bricks. 
eatin" am QSs 
| ‘Application. EY B Son cued & DRAB GLAZED BRICKS 
| T ANLE Be NS, WHITE 
Ss pe ei Blue Bricks, Quarries, Copings, Kerbings, Roofing and Ridge 
eer ideale! Fire etre &e. 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


"for PAVEM ENTS 
> WALLS HEARTHS x 


AS USED: BY THE 


Leading Andaitects cRuil&ens 


“413 Cathedrals. essen nae ot Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these § 
Tiles. Best Quality Only. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “iin ee ES 


Works, 
Patronised by MOREE | Fstablished 1848. | Near HEREFORD. 


in Stock. 


Low Price! 


WIRE DEVICES, 


hold Bucket Lamps, in Crowns, 
Monograms, Letters, Feathers, 
and Window Blinds; 


WRITE FOR DRA DRAWINGS AND PRICES. 


J. "YOUNG & CO., Wholesale Glass Merchants, Kenton Works, KENNINGTON CROSS, LONDON, §.E. 


Telephone No. 4712 (Hop). 


Telegrams :—‘“‘ YouNGS, KENNINGTON CROSS. 


The original claim was for £82 1s. 6d., but as | 
the amount now in dispute was | 


this reduction on the ground that the roof had | 


With Patent Wire Clips, to. 


— 


i 


exceptionally severe weather that a little rain | 
found its way through the ventilating space at | 
Several of the employés of the | 


Quick Supply! 
Best Quality! 


FEBRUARY 24, L8e. | 
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PIRMINGHAM.—For the execution of sewerage works, 
Tardley, for the Rural District Council. Mr, A. E. Currall, 
arveyor, Solihull, and 460, Stratford-road, Sparkhill, near 
tirmingham. Quantities by surveyor :— 


t. Weldon . £5,299 18 J. Mackay £3,713 18 0 

|. Turner . 4,482 13 0] Jones and  Fitz- 

+. Law . . 44318" 17— 6 maurice 3,664 18 8 

. White, jun. .. 4,140 0 5] Currall and Lewis, 

_ Biggs S Soe BI Birmingham* 3,550 12 2 
* Accepted. 


{Surveyors’ estimate, £4,000 11s. 2d.] 

BLYTH (Northumberland), —for making a macadamised 
yad (1 mile 1 fur, 2 chs. in length) between Blyth and New- 
bam, for the Joint Committee of the Blyth and Cowpen 
Irban District Councils. Mr. Robert Grieves, surveyor, 
Vaterloo, Blyth :— 


Maer. Wier ... £3,500 0 J. W. Robson £1,990 0 8 
t. Hudson . 2,845 0 | J. Wardlaw... . 1,974 10 11 
. Adams . 2,457> 3 0 T. Callighan —..., 1,868 3 8 
+. T. Manners 2,350 0 0|J. Robson . 1,789 18 0 
i. Bailey . 2,333 0 0] G. E. Simpson, 

. M. Heatley 2,331 19 0 Newcastle-on- 

fM. Nowell ... 2,200 0 0 Tyne * é . 1,766 7 0 


*A ccepted. 


BRIXHAM.—For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage for 
fe Brixham School Board. | Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman 
nd Walter H. Bridgman, Torquay, Paignton, and Teign- 
aouth, architects. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole 
srown, of Paignton. 
eds Brown, Chelston : oe .. £428 0 9 
| Webber and Maunder, Paignton és w 404 0.0 
E. P. Bovey, Torquay ... ae LT ,a 06D O> 0 
FE. Pike, Torquay > = = S700 
Smaridge and Curtis, Paignton an ma ORO. 0-0: 
| Cooksley, Brixham a es Pe 2007-013 0) 
Silloy, Brixham : = a = as. 21> BD O 
W. Wyatt, Brixham Fd 206" - OF @ 
: [Architect’s estimate, £300.) 
| BROMLEY (Middlesex).—For the erection of refuse de- 


tructor buildings, &c., Glaucus-street, for the Poplar Board 
ff Works. Mr. Wim. Oxtoby, chief surveyor :— 
jeaman and Deas £10,044 0| Goddard, “Massey, 


Tanlove, Allhott and- Warner, 
and Co. wa 8,734. 1 Nottingham * £7,998 14 
** Ace epted, 


This includes £75 per year for five years for maintenance. ] 
BROMLEY (Kent).—For new school for juniors, Bromley 
‘ommon, for the School Board. Mr. Chas. Bell, architec t; 
| Salter’s Hall-court, Cannon-street, E.C. Quantities by 
fessrs. C, Stranger and Son, survey ‘ors, 21, Finsbury-payve- 
tent, E.C.: 

V. Holt and § Sons ... £8,183 10 | J, ©. Arnand, Brom- 


feneral Builders’ ley, Kent* .. £7,780 0 
Association, Lim. 8,171 11 | Chessumand Sons . 7,769 0) 
‘hos, peceeey .. 7,798" 0] M. Duthoill 7,526 0 
a. G 7,789 0 * Accepted. 


“BROMY ARD. —For the erection of house, for the 
fovernors of Bromyard Grammar School. Mr. F. B. 
| ‘empson, architect, 138, Widemarsh-street, Hereford :— 


MMAVIOS 2. Ss Sc £1, 899 | Herbert and Son £1,400 
Lewis See ah 1,810 A, Newbold, Bromyard* 1,345 
ta James 1,549 * Accepted. 


BUCKINGHAM.—For erecting Christ’s Almshouses, 
‘uckingham. Mr. Charles Bell, architect, 3, Salter’s Hall. 
yurt, Cannon-street, B.C. :— 
WBBOtS. 9.45 F cin. £1,069 | Tombs and Sons* , £705 
mst and Co..s6 -). 988 | Tompkins cad Mie 649 
* Accepted. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For the erection of school build- 
igs, Church Gresley, for the School Board. Mr. R. C. 
larke, Architect, Prudential-buildings, Queen- street, Not- 


ngham :— 
romhead Bros. . £9; $5 se J.H, Vickers, Ltd. £ 0 
. Smith ; H. Vickers 0 
‘Oseroft . _. |. 8, 468 Slater and Harrison 0 
noch Hind : 7,997 Edwin Clarke . 0 
| Gorvett.. ... .. 7,979 R. Kershaw 0 
. Barlow... 7,849 Wm. Moss . 0 
tm. Smith wo 8 B40 G: Jennie Swadin- 
Hutchinson .. 7,630 0 cote*.,. =. ~<a 20,905. -O 


* Accepted. 

CARLISLE. —For the erection of the “ Railway Tavern ” 
id warehouse, Botchergate (2 contracts), for Mr. Rickerby, 
ee EL, Higginson, architect, 3, Lonsdale- street, Carlisle. 
uantities by the Architect :— 

| W.F. Pickering, Wreay, Carlisle * ... £3,600 

* Accepted for both contracts, subject to certain 

schedule deductions. 


Hove (Sussex).—For the supply of 2,500 yds. hand- -picked fints, for the C orporation, Mr. _H. iH Scott, Town Surve yor: 


Xill 


Yards willing Delevared at Deliver ed at Delivered re Remain at the contractors’ depot 
to deliver. Farm-road depot. Church -road Sackville-road and carted thence by the 
de spots. depot. Council’s own carts as required. 
yds. yds. mae yds. ea 
8. a. Roa. s. d. Bay 
W.Stanbury . 400 _ _ 9 _ 
or more if 
required, 
W. Hillman 1,000 6 6 6 6 6 6 5-6 
Station-road, Portside, 
T. Dudney* , 500 -= — 6.3 a 
dittio* ; 200 _ os = 6 0 
R. Browni 200 —_ 6 3 Kno‘le Depot, 
. > - & ) o 
A. E. Hardwick 250 _ = _ 0 
Dean C Giite Yr, opposite 
Aldrington Pumping Works. 


be Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the supply of broken granite and granite spalls for the Vestry of Paddington. Mr. G. Weston, Surveyor. 


BROKEN GRANITE. GRANITE 
Lumps. 
Pronger oes, et ee ee 
Per Cubic PRICE PRIcE 
Yard. | Per Ton, Per Ton. 
Alderney, s. d. iW Gok s. d 
Le Maitre, G., deliv ered at side of Parish Wharves 5 9 | 1s 1 : ‘ 
Sommerfeld, L.,* do. 15 0 = =A 
Do. delivered at Queen’s Park, or Kilburn Railway Depots = _ a 
Aue hinbee. 
Wilson, W., delivered at side of Parish Wharves t 1 0 13 0 by 
Bierghes. 
Kaltenbach and Schmitz, delivered at side of Parish Wharves 13 0 if bead Bae 
Blue Basalt, | 
Lyon, J. L. and Co., delivered at side of Parish Wharves 14 11 12 4 = 
Blue Elvan. 
Runnalls, J., delivered at side of Parish Wharves 149 14 0 1 9 
Ceir iog. 
The Ceiriog Granite Co., Ltd., delivered at Paddington Railway Depot -— 14 8 13.2 
Clee Hill. | z 
Glee Hill Granite Co., delivered at Paddington, or Kilburn Railway Depots = 14 3 1 8 
Croft Hilt. 
The Croft Granite, Brick, and Concrete Co., delivered at Paddington Railway Depot — 12 8 19.8 
Enderby. 
Nowell and Robson, delivered at Kilburn or Queen’s Park Railway Depots 13° 7% | 17-5 10 6 
Tildesley, Shepherd and Mabson, do. 13.2 | 12 0 9-6 
Enderby, Stone y Stanton, and Narborough. + 
Van Praagh and Co., delivered at Kilburn or ‘Queen’s Park Railway Depots — 12 6 3 
Guernsey. 
Beevers, F. and H., delivered at side of Parish Wharves * ‘ 12 9 se 
Fennings, R. L. and J., do. 18 0 14 9 10 6 
Griffiths, Wm., do. 17 8 14 “6 10 8 
Manuelle, A. and F.,* do. 16 8 | Ps ps 
Mowlem, J., and Co. do. 17-6 | 14 6 10 6 
Narborough. 
anor eae ae Enderby Granite Quarries Co,, delivered at Kilburn Railw ay Depot - 10 1 eS 
do. Paddington do. — 10 11 ze 
Nowell aa Rote deliv or at Kilburn or Queen’s Park Railway Depots 144 132 10 6 
Tildesley, Shepherd and Mabson,* do. lL 0 aay: oa 
_ Penlee. | 
Runnalls, J., delivered at side of Parish Wharves 14 9 | It 0 11 9 
Quenast. 
Manuelle C. M., delivered at side of Parish Wharves 13 9 2 0 = 
Rebb. 
Sommerfield, L., delivered at side of Parish Wharves ll 9 10 3 pe 
do. delivered at Railway Depot, name not stated 12 2 10 7 ae 
CONTRACT PRICES, 1£96—97. " 
| 3 Ee = = —$—__—____ 
| Broken Granite, Ge ANITE 
| Lumps 
| Price | Egan aE Sa 
| Per Cubic | Ee | - Price 
Yard. er Ton. | Per Ton. 
: Blue Elvan, Ae O | Smid: | s. d 
Rannels, J. delivered at side of Parish Wharves 12 9 | veel weet 
Guernsey. | | 
Manuelle, A. and F., delivered at side of Parish Wharves | 16 3 | ee et 
Narborough, | | 
Tildesley, Shepherd and Mabson, delivered at Kilburn Railway Depot 14. 0 | as Ya 


+ Nota proper form of tender. 


* Accepted. 


VICN EILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
VICN EILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 
Soundproofing, 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


= —_ 


HEAVY STOCK. 


a IMCN EVI. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


{2 & 13, Chigwell St, 26 Finsbury ‘4 E.G. 


STOVES, RANGES, KITCHENERS, BATHS, 


RAILINGS, LOCKS, BRASSFOUNDING, &¢., &¢. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. 


BUILDERS’ 
IRONMONGERY 


LISTS FREE ON RECEIPT OF TRADE CARD. 
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CHARLTON .—For paving, &c.Woolwich-road, for the Lee 
Board of Works. Mr. John Rowland, Surveyor, Board of 
Works offices, Old Charlton, Kent. Quantities by Sur- 


veyor :— : 

Thos, Adams W. Griffiths , £3,965 7 8 

Fry Bros. Messsrs. Mowlem 

W.H. Wheeler and Co., West- 

Universal Works minster * 3,917 0 0 
Construction * Accepted. 
Company, Ltd. 3,883 8 7 

[Surveyor’s estimate, £4,056 7s. 1d.] 
CROYDON.—For the erection of an isolation hospital, 

Beddington Corner, Carshalton, for the Rural District 

Council. Mes R. M. Chart and Son, architects, Union 

Bank-chambe ‘roydon. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin 

and Andrews, 25, Ludgate Hill, B.C. :— 


, £4,250 11 6 
4,218 11 10 
4,256 2 10 


W. Wallis 4 £18,995 | Lorden and Sons £17,000 
Rice and Son 18,690 | D. Waller 16,990 
Peters and Son 18,600 | J. Burges 16,200 
Josolyneand Young 18,336 | A. Bullock 15,970 
Goulder . 17,884 | Burnand 15,965 
J. Smith and Sons 17,777 | Page 15,934 
Potter ; 17,7504 D. Stewart and Sons, 

Longley and Co. 17,449 Wallington * 15,878 


* Accepted subject to approval of Local Government Board. 


GOLSPIE (Sutherland).—Accepted for the construction of 
water supply works, Lairg, for the Sutherland County 
Council. Mr. Jobn Baxter, C.E., Clynemilton, Brora. 
Quantities by Engineer :— } 

T. Munro, Wick ... y £961 18 1 

HADDINGTON (N.B.)—For the construction of two 
miles sewers, &c.. Gullane, for the County Council. Messrs. 


Thomson and Wright, C.E., 22, Rutland-square, Edin- 

burgh :— 

Andrew Waddell John Martin .. £847 19. 2 
and Son £1,687 4 11| Richard Wallace 828 10 7 

Archibald Fraser 1,014 17 2] Lawrence _ Kelly, 

John Morris and Edinburgh * 78419 7 
Son 876. 2 7 * Accepted 


KINGSWEAR.—For additions to‘ Bryndart,” Kings- 
wear, for Major C. P. Dean. Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman 
and Walter H. Bridgman of Torquay, Paignton and Teign- 
mouth, Architects. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole 
Brown, of Paignton :— 

H. Webber & Sons £212 0 0|R. C. Pillar 

James Short 210 0 0| EH. P. Bovey* 

E. Pike 200 0 0 * Accepted. 
(Architect’s Estimate, £200. ] 

KINGSWEAR.—For a villa residence for Mrs. Walker. 
Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman and Walter H. Bridgman, of 
Torquay, Paignton, and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 


£198. 2 6 
198 0 0 


R. T. Piller £795 0|H. Webber and Sons £710 0 
G. Webber and Maun- E. Pike ? oF eee700, 0 

der : 760 0|Smaridge and Curtis 683 0 
S. Blachford 750 0| E. P. Bovey* 685 0 


[Architects’ estimate, £700. ] *Accepted. 

LONDON.—For new shop-front and interior trade fittings, 
from plans prepared by Mr. D. H. Waddell, architect, 
20, High Holborn :— 
Sage and Co. £867 10 | Drew and Cadman*.. £634 10 
Spreckley f 712 10 | * Accepted as amended. 

LONDON. — Accepted for erecting two cottages in 
Winchelsea-road, Tottenham, for Mr. T. E. Baker :— 

H. Knight and Son, Tottenham £500 

LONDON.—For alterations, additions, and repairs to 
“The Lord Derby”’ public-house, Woodpecker-road, New 
Cross, §.E. Mr. W. Stewart, architect, 4 and 5, Ald- 
gate, E.C.:— 
Harris and Wardrop £2,559 0| H. L. Holloway 
Cox _ 2,498 0| W. Harbrow, South 
Burman and Sons 3070 | 
W. Gladding ¢ 5 0| * Accepted. 

LONDON.—For the erection of new factory at Bromley- 
by-Bow, E., for Messrs. Kemball, Bishop and Co. Messrs. 
Wigg, Oliver and Hudson, architects, 7, Bedford-row, W.C., 
and 80, Leman-street, E. Quantities by Messrs. Goodman 
and Simpson :— 

isl 


£2,043 0 


Bermondsey* 2,035 7 


. A. Bishop £2,975 | W. Shurmur , £2,493 
W. Gregar and Son 2,694 | Atherton and Dolman* 2,370 
M. Patrick and Son 2,630 | *A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to shop and 
premises, Nos. 116 and 118, The Grove, Stratford, E., for 
Messrs. Howes Bros. Messrs. Wigg,, Oliver and Hudson, 
architects, 7, Bedford-row, W.C., and 80, Lemon-street, E.:— 
J. Jarvis and Sons £879 | Battley, Son and 
Atherton and Dolman* , 815 Holness T Ba — 

*Accepted. + Withdrawn. 

LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of fireproof stair- 
case, &e., to factory, Durward-street, Whitechapel, E., for 
Mesars. 8. Schneiders and Sons. Messrs. Wigg, Oliver and 
Hudson, architects, 7, Bedford-row, W.C., and 80, Leman- 
street, HE. :— 

Brown, Son and Blomfield £4.90) 

LONDON .—For alterations and additions to the ‘‘ General 
Havelock” public-house, Peckham, S.E. Mr. W. M. Brutton, 


architect. No quantities supplied :— 

Bryan £1,969 | Barton «. £1,441 
H. Wall and Co. 1,684 | Tyerman 1,404 
J. O. Richardson 1,467 


BRICKS. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
PILKINGJON’S 
RPM SED SIE ED, GO LET ETE 

WORKS : 
CLIFTON JUNCTION, Tl LES: 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 


LIME. 


. EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE. RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C. 
Manchester Show Rooms: 
37, Cross Street. 


LONDON.—For the construction of an underground con- 
venience, High Holborn, for the St. Giles District Board of 


Works. Mr. Geo. Wallace, Surveyor, 197, High Holborn, 
W.0. :— 

Thomas and Edge... £4,202 | C. W. Killingback and 
Neave and Son 3,957 Co., Camden Town* £3,697 
W. Thompson 3,919 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For wiring, &c., in connection with the in- 
stallation of the electric light at Blackwall Tunnel, for the 
London County Council :— 

Laing, Wharton, and Down, Ltd. fe £4,700. 

MELMERBY (Penrith).—For the execution of water- 
supply works, for the Rural District Council :— 

J. and W. Scott, Penrith ; £440 12 6 

MEXBOROUGH (Yorks.).—For the execution of road 
works, Hall-gate and Cross-gate, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. G. F. Carter, Surveyor, Council Offices, Mex- 


borough :— 
Hall-gate. Cross-gate. 


Wm. Hobson ur Ode 18) 16 S816) <0) 1. 
C. A. Walker 403 8 2. ... 301 6 8 
G. Eyre 380 0 0 281 0 0 


¥, Eyre, Sheffield (accepted) 343 11 10 267. 6 0 
MOVILLE (TIreland).—For the erection of. two dwelling- 
houses, for Mr. Jas. M‘Laughlin, Londonderry, and Mr. P. 
Glackin, Moville. Mr. Foster Nolan, architect, Greencastle, 
co, Donegal :— 
Per house. 
£407 10 


Per house. 
Daniel Gillespie Charles Doherty £363 0 
D. 


James Gallagher and McDermott, Mo- 
Sons < 435 <0 ville, co. Donegal* 350 0 
Michael M‘Daid 365 0 *Accepted . 
NEWPORT (Salop).—For the erection of school-buildings, 


Edgmond, for the Committee of Managers. 
Veall and Son, architects, Wolverhampton. 
the architects :— 


Messrs. J. R. 
Quantities by 


Willcock and Co. £1,169 8 3] Bradneyand Lloyd £951 4 0 
T. Pace 1,104 411.) J. G. Muirhead 883 10 1 
G. Bullock 1,076 8 6|E. Whittingham, 

A. Roper 1,079. 2.6 Newport; Salop* 863 15 6 


H: Gough 1,023 16 9| Tommy Bros. 

G. K. Downing 975 0 6 *A ccepted. 

NEWPORT (Mon). — For alterations and additions to 

Victoria Inn, Newport, for Messrs. Ind Coope ‘and Co. 

William Graham, Hitchcox and Co., architects and sur- 

veyors, Newport :— 

W. Price 25 G. H. Griffiths 2 £56 
640 0} A. Hazell j 56 

R 


J. Francis : 
A. E. Parfitt . H. Parkyn 
635 10 | C. H. Reed 


J. Jenkins 
620 0| E. Jordan 


855 11 11 


T. G. Diamond 
W. A. Linton 590 0| D. J. Davies 

J.T. Morris : 570 0| J. Charles 

D. Parfitt 567 0 | All of Newport. 


IFTS 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, 
Electric, or Hand-Power. 


MT. MEDWAY2C° 


ALBERT WORKS, 


ROLT ST., DEPTFORD, S.E. 


SAFETY: 
. . ECONOMY. . 
» = SREED. 


| 


OLNEY (Bucks).—For additions, &c., to school-buildings, - i 


for the School Board. Mr. C. Dorman, architect, 51, Abing- 
ton-street, Northampton : 


J. P. White wu. ++, £1,830:| M. Clayson ~~... .. £1,085 
T. H. Coleman 1,289 | G. F. Sharman 990 
W. Whitbread 1,150 | J. C. Sharman : AS 
J.T. Wingrove .. 1,139 | G. E. Fathers, Bedford* 924 
RoothamandJeakings 1,137 *A ccepted. 


PAIGNTON.—For a villa residence for Mr. William Tozer. 
Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman and Walter H. Bridgman, 
Torquay, Peignton, and Teignmouth, architects. 
by Mr, Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton ;:— 
G. Webber and Maun- E. Westlake a, £490 @ 

der ; .. .. £508 10} H. Webber and Sons 485 0 
Smaridge and Curtis 498 0/| R. Harris* . 

* Accepted. (Architect’s estimate, £500) 


PAIGN®FON.—For works at Primley House, for Mr. H. C. 
Belfield. 

Drainage and Sanitary Work. 

Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman and Walter-H. Bridgman, 
Torquay, Paignton, and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 

R. Harris La ww £365 | G. Webber and Maunder-£290 
C. and R. E. Drew 307 | H. Webber and Sons* «.° 260 
E. Pike ; 300 * Accepted. 
[Arehitects’ Estimate £300.) 
For Fixing Grates. 
H. Webber and Sons (accepted) : 
For Painting and Papering. 


... £27 12 


S. Tucker f £130 0| H. Webber and Sons* £94 0 
Mitchell and Son 114 0|J.Thomasand Son ., 90°10 


* Accepted. 


REDBOURN (Herts).—For the re-erection of “‘ Bylands,” 
Redbourn, Herts, for Mr. J. M. Ashforth. Mr. Dayid 
Burnett, architect :— 
Thompson & Beveridge £2,035 
C,. Ancel ii 1,950 
C. Miskin 1,837 
F. Hall 1,625 


Marriage and Co., The 
Oval, Croydon* . £1,510 
S. C, Smith Le 1,470 
*A ccepted. 


SOLIHULL.—For the erection of ambulance depot at the 


Infections Diseases Hospital, Lyndon End, Solihull. Mr. 
A, E. Currall, surveyor, Solihull :— 

S. Turner . £1,130 | H. W. Thompson ... £800 
J. Freeman 820 | H. Gregory 760 


[Surveyors’ estimate, £750, ] 


SOUTHEND (Essex).—For works at the London Hotel, 
Southend-on-Sea, for Mr. A. Willson. Messrs. Burles and 
Harris, architects, Clarence-street, Southend. Quantities 
by Mr. Henry Bushell, F.S.I., 33, New Bridge-street, City: 
Contract A.—Structural Alterations and Decorative Woi 
A. E. Symes = £785 | F. Woodhams ... 

F. Dupont T. Whur, Southend* .... 
Contract B.—Bar Fittings and Hard Wood Finishings, &e. 
Brown, Kreuse and Co, £960. Lascelles and Co. a. Liaw 
A. E. Symes . «.. 8871 F. Dupont, Colchester* 736 

* Accepted, 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For wood-paving, Clarence-road, 


for the Corporation. Mr. Harold Harlock, Borough Surveyor, 
Clarence-road, Southend :— 


125 


s. GF 
The Acme Wood-F loor- The Improved Wood- 
ing Co. .. pO See ee Paving Co., 46, Queen 
Wm. Griffiths 11 4 Victoria-street, E.C.* 10 6 


* Per yard super. (Accepted.) 


STANMORE.—For the erection of a house on the Stan- 
more Park .Estate, Stanmore, Middlesex, for Mr. W. 8. 


D 


Prichard. Messrs. Boehmer and Gibbs, Architects, 11, 
Spring-gardens, S.W. :— 

McCormick .  .. £5,050 | L. Whitehead and Co.* £4,800 
Bailey : cS ARO5O * Accepted. 


ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—Accepted for providing and lay- 
ing pipes, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr, H. 
Bancr ft, C.E., 88, Mosley-street, Manchester :— 

Joxiah Dule, Northwich xa mae veo £698" 1) 2 


WARRINGTON.—For the construction of four streets 
and thirteen passages, for the Corporation. Mr. Thomas 
Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington :— 
William Heaton*... £387 13 0|F.T. Bennief... .. £2412 9 
Thomas Stringert 32413 2 
* Nine streets and passages. +Seven streets and passages. 

t~ One street. 


: WEMBLEY.—Accepted by the Wembley Park Company 
for the construction of exhibition buildings at Wembley 
Park, London :— 


T. J. Hawkins, Ashford, Middlesex £5,000 


LONDON PLATE-CLASS INSURANCE} CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMEN (§. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in | 


cases where no claim has arisen. 
Applications for Agencies Invited 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


TRADE MAR 


BLACKMA 


Specialists in 


VENTILATING AND WARMING. 


CO. LTD. 


63, FORESTREET,LONDON,E.C.,and Branches 


R. P. de RIDDER, Heating and Ventilating Engineer, &c, 


Fairfield Street Fairfield, Liverpool.—Tevecrapnic Aooress, DERIDDER, LIVERPOOL.” — 
DE RIDER'S PATENT “ SMALL PIPE SAFETY” Hot Water Heating Apparatus 


For Buildings of every Description. | 


Patronised by Her Majesty’s War Office, The London School Board, The Hanley School Board, The Paignton Schoe 
Board, The Mersey Docks and Harbour. Board, The Leading London and Provincial Architects, &c. | 


Principal Insurance Companies, 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE OF CHARGE ON APPLICATION 


| 


Approved by th 


: 


Quantities _ 


460 O-| 


VENTILATING 


CT 


URAL RECORD. 


il 


Names and Addresses with the page on which their Announcements appear. 


Adams & Co. “¢ 


dvertisers. 


ke vili | Couzens, G. and F., Cardiff .., at _ ‘ rbridge a ocking ailway arrahd: 
Adams, Robert, London gre He xv | Cox, Sons, Buckley © ge: — a ieee Or i Serer eats. ares Boe — 
Adams,T., & Sons, Ltd., Birmingham x Dennis, Henry, Ruabon y “tt — | Jones, James, Birmingham at ie v | Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd, . xii 
staan Clay ae Ltd., London and | De Ridder, R. P., Liverpool ... xiv | Jones and Willis, London ... “= iy | St. Pancras Iron Co., London vii 
i ee oe Font at = Doulton & Co., Lambeth iy ... 1,ii | Kauri Timber Co., Ltd., London ... — | Self-Lock Roofing Tile Co., Ltd. .. — 
nag ypta, arwen : ¥ vii | Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Ltd., Kaye, Joseph, & Sons, Ltd., London i | Skidmore, Thos., & Son, Wolver- 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd., London... aoe He He .. Vili | King, John, Liverpool ; | hampton ; 4 i 
ee iclive & =a erga w Co., London fe .. iv | Lewis, J., London a ste — | Smokeless Fire Co., Ltd., London... xii 
a ed Ss f g a E nes abies & Co., Leicester and London Plate-Glass Insurance Co., | Stanley Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton xii 
= ; in e oe ta iy x Lon Ons; — at se ie, Ltd. é : ; xiv | Stiff & Sons, London lii 
arnett, Edward, Walsa 3 Elsley, Thomas, London — | MeNeill, F., & Co. Fa xiii | Strode & Co., London i 
Barrows & Co., Ltd., Banbury = Elterwater Green Slates . — | Maw & Co., Ltd., J ackfield oe | Szerelmey & Co 4 London iv 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., Bath x | Etridge, J..J., Junr., London "x | Mayfield, J. T., & Co.... Bie — | Talbot Co. Leeds ee : Vii 
Batchelar, J., & Co., London a x Ewart & Sons, London = — | Measures Bros., Ltd., Londo xi | Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolver- Farmiloe, G., & Sons, London — | Medway, M. T., & Co.... xiv Co., Altrincham 3 x 
hampton ¥. $4 me em, x | Farrar, E., & Co., London 3 — | Mellowes & Co., Sheffield Bey P= i Twyfords Ltd. Hanley si - 
Bennett, John, London os AF — Fawcett, M., & Co., London... — | Minton, Hollins & Co., Stoke-on- Vigers Bros London — 
oe Ventilating Co., Ltd., ‘ Gibbs Bros,, Loughborough... x Trent... tae ae es a i | Walton, Frederick & Co., London... os 
eon PR Sear ee te tv | Glover; Et A.,&Co., London _... i| N. A. P. Window Co., London i iii | Ward, B., & Co., London ix 
: pe peere A = ao — | Godwin, William, & Son, Withing- __ | National Opalite Glazed Brick an | Warings, Ltd., London Pe ie = 
moe i ae & R., Burslem -- OT yee Fe ae a Seay Sh Tile Syndicate, Ltd. Ae “tf — | Waygood, R.; & Co., Ltd., London... 1 
ate y; a ee — | Granite Silicon Plaster Co., Lon- Oates & Green, Ltd., Halifax ce vi | Webb & Co., London ... yi: es — 
ae ae ap me Fe don on fee ae x ce — | Parker, Robert, & Co., Liverpool ... — | Wilkinson, ~-W. B.,.&Co., Ltd., 
urmantofts, Leeds... et ... vili | Gregory, Thomas, & Co., London... xii | Patteson, J. & H., Manchester i| London = 
Cakebread, Robey & Co., London... — | Grundy, John, Ltd., London ns — | Perkins, A. M. & Sons, Ltd. London _— | Williams, G. A. & Son = — 
ney & eon Ltd., London and Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., Halifax... — | Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co. xiv | Wilson & Co., London... + xi 
: e on . bbot : ee % — | Hentschel, C., & Co., London i | Pulham & Son, London Woollams, Wm., & Co., London — 
Carter «& Co., Poole, Dorset ... — | Homan & Rodgers, London > i, ix | Red Star Glass ... -e ee. | Wragge, Geo., Manchester — 
eae Pee cae i | Hope, Henry, Birmingham ... — | Rendle, W. E., & Co., London —| Wright, G., & Co., Rotherham A 
2 a res % eee te 'o., Ltd. — | Hyde & Co., G., London } x | Roberts, Adlard & Co.... i | Young & Marten, Stratford ... 1, 
‘obbet o., London — | Itter, A. W., Peterborough ... — | Robson & Co., Sunderland — | Young & Co., J., London xii 
THE 


‘CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ber URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITY. 

TO STONEWARE PIPE MAKERS AND 
OTHERS. 

The Sanitary Committee of the above Authority are 
desirous of receiving TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 
GLAZED STONEWARE SEWER PIPES, GULLY 
TRAPS, &c., during One or Three Years, at the option 
of the Committee. The probable quantity required 
annually will be about 1000 feet of 12in., 4000 feet 
of 9in., 2000 feet of 6in., and a small quantity of 
l5in., 18in., and 24in, Pipes, with Junctions, Bends, 
Channel Pipes, and Gully Traps. 

The Pipes, Traps, &c., to be of the best quality and 
make, supplied from time to time, in such quantities as 
may be required, and delivered into Dog-lane Corpora- 
tion Yard, in Bath. 

- ‘Tenders upon the printed forms to be obtained of the 
City Surveyor (no others will be aécepted), sealed, and 
endorsed ‘Tender for Pipes,’ and addressed to the 
Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, to be sent in to 
the City Surveyor’s Office, Bath, on or before TEN 
o'clock in the forenoon of TUESDAY, MARCH 2nd, 
1897. 

A samp'e 6in., 9in., 12in., and 15in. 
Gully Trap (to trap not less than 2in.), also a 
Street Guly, the maker’s name marked on each 
samp’e, to be deposited free of cost, at the City Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Guildhall, Bath, before SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 27th next. For these 20s. will be paid, 
such then to become the property of the Committee. 

The Contractor will have to execute a Contract to be 
prepared by the Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

By order of the Committee, 

CHAS. R. FORTUNE, 

City Surveyor. 


Pipe, Qin. 


Guildhal!, Bath, 
February 3rd, 1897. 
The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
aceepted. 


SYLUMS’ COMMITTEE of the LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Asylums Committee are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the FOUNDATIONS of the Seventh 
County Lunatic Asylum, to be erected on the Horton 
Estate, Surrey. 


d 


“BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS, 


N.A.P. 


Safety Windows 


supplied by the 


N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 
159, Victoria St., 8. W. 


SONS, LAMBETH, se 


. THE. 


“Top Bolt” 


PATENT 


For the Alteration of 
Existing Windows. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS, 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &c. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 


Instructions for Tender and forms of Tender and 
contract, with specification and schedule of prices, and 
other schedules thereto annexed, can be obtained from 
the Clerk of the Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, 5.W., 
on or after FEBRUARY 1st, 1897, on payment of £5 for 
each copy, for which a receipt will be given, and the 
drawings can then be inspected at the office of the 
Architect, Mr. G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W., 
between the hours of TEN and FIVE, The amount 
deposited will, after the Committee have come to a 
decision upon the Tenders received, but not before, be 
returned to the tenderer, provided he shall have sent in 
a boni-fide Tender and shall not have withdrawn the 
same. 

Tenders must be on the printed form, and be accom- 
panied by the forms of contract and schedules thereto 
and bond. 

The Tender and accompanying documents completed 
in accordance with the instructions, must be enclosed in 


the authorised sealed cover, endorsed ‘‘ Horton Asylum 
Foundations,’? and be delivered at the office of the 
Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W., not later than 
TWELVE o’clock at noon, on MONDAY, MARCH Ist, 
1897, after which no Tender will be received. 

Any Tender not made on the printed form or not filled 
up and complete in every particular in ‘accordance with 
the instructions will be rejected. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. z 

The contractor will have to enter into a bond in the 
penal. sum of £3000 with two approved securities each 
in the sum of £1500 as security for the due performance 
of the contract. 

R. W. PARTRIDGE, 
Clerk of the Asylums Committee. 

Asyluns Cominittee Office, 

No. 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
February 9th, 1897, 


iv THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


[Fesruary 24, 1897. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ee WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE.OBTAINED, 
BUILDINGS— 
Feb. 97 |. Renovation of Reformed Presbyterian Church, Faughan | aaneeeees William Barker, 25, Orchard-street, Londonderry. 
af 27 Parish Church, Brynmawr, Breconshire ; ue Jay al Soe a ata eae er aera Nicholson and Hartree, Architects, Hereford. : 
& 27 Artificer’s Work, Cairo, Alexandria, to March 31, 1898... War Department ... mee ... | Commanding Royal-Engineer’s Office, Head-quarters, Cairo. 
5 27 Three Houses, Albert Royds-street, Rochdale ... bach ci] yma tot lke SP ac oeenes Barney sae Brocklebank, Surveyors, 584, Yorkshire-street, 
ochdale. 
ns 27 Retort House and Coal Stores, Grimesthorpe, Sheffield | Sheffield United Gas Light Company ... Ahern Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Works, Grimesthorpe 
ation. 
+ 27 Stone Culvert (300yds.), Bideford is ee a ... | Corporation as <i hy ... | W.B. Latham, Engineer, 13, Victoria-st., Westminster, 5.W, 
A 27. Alterations to the Town Hall, Andover _... ae ... | Corporation ... isi oe: i ... | Borough Surveyor, Andover. 
¥ 27 Erection of Bandstand, Armagh : a= be WC A ae Sak, se alabaster H. C. Parkinson, Architect, Armagh, 
a 97 Gate Lodge at. Asylum, Belfast x Hy inf 5 Commissioners ; a : . | A. T..Jackson, 5, Corn-market, Be.fast. 
» 27 Works for Nurses’ Home, Bradford... a i ; Board of Management of Bradford In- | Milner and France, Architects, Bradford. 
firmary rF Sie he 
A 27 Mortuary, Folkestone .. i ‘ ie : Joint Committee  ... ‘ ca .. | Borough Engineer, Dover-road, Folkestone. 
oe 27 Works at Lighthouse, Kingswear, Dartmouth ... ... | Harbour Commissioners < .. | E. H. Back, Architects, Dartmouth. 
a 27. | Engine House, &c., Rishworth (Yorks) : . | Ryburn Mill Company, Limited... = R. Horsfall, 15, George-street, Halifax. 
” 27 Three Houses, Howard Cross-street, Rochdale ... = J. Kershaw . ; i .. | H.S. Nicholl. la, Mount-street, Rochdale. 
Mar, 1 | Erection of a Pavilion, Newport ete aR ee ... | Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales ... | B. Lawrence, Austin Friars Chambers, Newport. 
oA 1 | Restoration of Church Tower, Culmington, Salop ae A eS, CaS Se ed Ree RE te Rev. D. E. Holland, Culmington, Bromfield. 
S5 1 | Public Conveniences, Taunton &, = Gi ... | Corporation ... ack 4k fe ... | J. H. Smith, Municipal Buildings, Corporation-st., Taunton. 
a 1 | Foundations, Horton Asylum, Surrey ee ¥. ... | London City Council i tr ... | G. TL, Hine, Architect, 35, Parliament-street, 5.W. 
1 Works and Materials for 1 or 3 Years from April 1st, | Urban District Council E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Council Office, Southwood-lane, 
| 1897, Hornsey. o- Highgate, N. 
3 1 | Works, &c., to March 31st, 1900, Home District, | War Department... a a ... | Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
| London, S.W. | 
+ 1 Public Library, Canterbury .. a ; ne ... | Corporation... ae : ... | A.H. Campbell, Architect, 28, St. Margaret-st., Canterbury. 
> 1 Additions, County Court House, Londonderry ... .. | Official-... isc a 3 tna ... | A. C, Adair, Architect, Court House, Londonderry. 
BS 1 Schoolhouse at Castlederg ; uA | i Rey. J. Cannolly, Urrey, Strabane. 
x 1 Station Buildings, Clantarf, co. Dublin a ; Great Northern Railway Company ... | Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-street, Dublin. 
- 1 Shops and Houses, Gateshead ; A. Cameron _| J. G. Crane, 50, Grainger-street, Newcastle. 
48 1 Enlargement of Killing Rooms, &c., Glasgow Corporation eas ae oie .. | A.B. M:Donald, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane-st., Glasgow. 
+ 1 Works for Mill Premises, Morley A, Glover i E ; 5 a T. A. Buttery. Queen-street, Morley. 
ee 1 Dining-Hall at the Workhouse, Stanwell (Middlesex) Guardians - 2 ae =e 4 Board Room, Union Workhouse, Stanwell. 
a 1 Alterations, &e., to Schools, St. Bees (Cumberland) School Board ... ZB ; és ... | J. Howes, Architect, Workington. 
ae a Tnstitute Buildings, Canterbury ; F Corporation A. H. Campbell, Surveyor, 28, St. Margaret-street. 
s l Shops and Houses, High-street, Gateshead | A, Cameron =a ; _ | J. G. Crone, Architect, 50, Grainger-street, Newcastle. 
2 1 Erecting Hall Keeper’s Rooms, Vestry Hall, Camberwell | Vestry ... ms : , ai ., | O.S. Brown, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. 
¥ 1 | Building Underground Conveniences, Southend-on-Sea... | Corporation | H. Harlock. Clarence-road, Southend. : 
5 2 | Materials, Lambeth, §.E., for 1 Year, March 25th . Vestry ... : ; ma 5 J. P. Norrington, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green 
| S.E. 
* 2 Works, Uffington Station (Berkshire) R: | Great Western Railway Company _| G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 
53 2 Almshouses (4), Rotherham | Trustees of Mary Bellamy’s Charity J. E. Knight, Moorgate-street, Rotherham. 
EF 2 Passenger Station, St. Anne’s Park, Brislington, Bristol | Great Western Railway Company . | Company’s Engineer, Bristol Station. 
as 2 Sheds 2 , ie i , ; , Leyton Urban District Couneil ... ; W. Dawson, Town Hall, Leyton. 
» 2 | Fire Station, Tottenham Zs , Urban District Council ... ai .. | P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
Sy 3 Sewage Disposal Works, Uckfield | Urban District Council .., _ | G.M, Lawford, Engineer, 13, Victoria-st., Westminster, 8.W. 
* 3 Winter Garden on Pier, Southend-on-Sea Corporation ... bs wf it ..| Thompson and Greenhaigh, Architects, Bank-chambers, 
| Southend. 
x5 3 Hall and other Buildings, Hereford ese Nicholson and Hartree, Architects, Hereford. 
i 3 | Pavilion at Hospital, Mortan Banks, Keighley | Hospital Board see ae ; .. | Judson and Moore, York Chambers, Keighley. 
y) 3 | Dispensary and Doctor’s Residence Tuam (Ireland) | Guardians ; o aa County Surveyor, Galway. 
AS 3 Construction of Window Garden on Pier | Southend-on-Sea Corporation | Thompson and Greenhaigh, Bank-chambers, Southend. 


JONES & WILLIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Metal Work, Architectural Carving and Joinery 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, Domestic and Public Buildings, 
Lighting Appliances, &c. 


Estimates given to Architects’ own Designs, Work can be inspected during execution. 


STSCSTSTSSSTSCSSSSSSSSCOCSSSSSSCSSSVOCSCSHSCSCVSS 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :—79, Edmund Street, Birmingham; 43, Great Russell Street, London, W.C 
Concert Street, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


DAMP WALLS CURED, MASONRY PRESERVED 
SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID, 


Which absolutely Waterproofs and Preserves Bricks, Stone, Plaster, Cement. 


LT EAS STOOD THE TEST ocoF TINME,:. 
Approved and Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for MANY YEARS. 


EASILY APPLIED, SMALL COST, RELIABLE. FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Surface. 


PORCELAIN PAINTS j IRON PAINTS 
Exterior SBecaratlon. For Wood or Iron. 
GREAT = .« 
Do not Chip. == DURABILITY. 
Non-Poisonous. ELIGH-CLASS PAINTS. Prevent Corrosion. 
Offices and Works: ROTHERHITHE NEW R OAD,. -S.E.° | « pesumracay, conboe 1 


Beautiful Glazed 


FEprvary FA. 1897.) AND ARCHITECTURAL — RECORD. — Vv 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN continued. 


| | 
eee | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
March 4 Laundry Drying Arrangements, Islington Guardians 5 1 oo ...| Mr, Musto, St. John’s-road Workhouse. 
$9 5 | Works, Repairs, &e., to March 31st, 1900, Roy al Engi- | War Department _... % as ...| Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
| neers’ District, Dublin. 
er 5 | Dispensary, Doctor’s Residence, &e. , Mullingar (Ireland) | Guardians ¥. Re ho An ..| J. Harton, Clerk, Workhouse, Mullingar. 
Py) 5 | Alterations, Municipal Offices, Rotherham : Corporation «.. cy cet He ..| R. J. Lovell, 46, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
cs 5 | Dispensary and Residence, Mulling: uw (Lreland) Union Fis Ses ..| J. Kenny, The Dispensary, Loughnavalley, Mullingar, 
»” 6 | Infectious Diseases Hospits al, Kibble Bank, Burnley ...| Burnley Joint Hospital Board ... ...| FE. S. Button, Blannel-street, Burnley. 
- 6 | School, Gigha (Scotland) 5 15 po 3 : me te H. Douglas, Gigha, Argyllshire. 
a 6 | Extensions of City Hospital, Coventry a : | Corporation : ; Ai : G. and J. Steane, Architects, Little Park-street, Coventry. 
¥. 6 Isolation Hospiti il, Lydiard Millicent = { | Rural District Council gi i. ...| R. J. Beswick, Fleet-street, Swindon. 
= 6 Widening Bridge, ‘&e., Mannington ... Sh co S| A ath pet be Ae Wty, weasel ore W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 
+5 6 | Stone Bridge, Sutton Bridge : ie eg i 5 Gi te ine ae aan Ble reer | W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton, 
» 6 | C onstable’s House, Yarm (Yorks) Spee | W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 
23 8 | Works to March 31st, 1900, Royal Engineers’ District, | War Department .| Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
| Belfast. 
es 8 | A Building at Colchester Sar aa | W. Street, 7, Victoria-street, 5.W. 
+ 10 | Alterations to Workhouse, Park-road, Gosport (Hants) Guardians ae : ye ; rag HAL F, Smith, Architect, Star-chambers, High-st., Gosport, 
a 10 Laundry House, Baths, and Lavatories ‘ ’ Holborn Union uy : : C. E. Vaughan, 25, Lowther-arcade, W.C. 
oe 11 | Laboratory _| Essex County Council ; A ...| County Offices, 78, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
9 13 Restoration of Roof, St. Blazey Church, Cornwall ao Reheat Edmund Sedding, Architect, 12, Athen#um-st., Plymouth, 
” 15 | Bishop’s Palace, Londonderry . | Committee : a. : ; .| S. PB. Close, Architect, 53, Warring- street, Belfi ist. 
33 15 | Works, &c., to March 31st, 1900, North-Western Dis-| War Department : ae es ...| Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
trict, Liverpool. 
Apr. 1 | Repairs and Materials (Triennial Contracts) gs 5 War Department... AK ‘ ...| Commanding Royal Engineer (in each district). 
No date, | Residence, Buxton, Derbyshire rl > ..| E.Smallman ... ee Pe ¥ ..| W. Sugden and Son, Architect, ‘Hanley. Staffordshire. 
9 | Boarding House, West Park, Harrogate .. ..| G. Goodrich .| A, A. Gibson, Architect, Yorks, Bank-Chambers, Harrogate, 
” | Additions to Chapel, Danby End, Danby (Yorks) | J. W. Taylor, Architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
” Schools, France-street, Blackburn _ ... | O. Hill, Architect, Albert-square, Manchester. 
= | Houses, Wood Royd Estate, West Bowling, ‘Bradford ; potatos | S. Robinson, Architect, Cheapside, Bradford. 
5 Infirmary, Nurses’ House, Porter’s Lodge, Kingston ...| Union ... ee te 5 5 ..| W. H, Hope, Union Offices, Portsmouth-road, Kingston- 
| on-Thames. 
| ENGINEERING— | 
Feb. 27. | Pumping Machinery, Hamburg .. _..| City Authorities Erg ae oe | Secretary’s Office, Rathaus, 1, Stock Zimmer, . of, 
e Vy a Bove House, Coal Stores, &e. be Sheffield . | United Gas Light Company vc ...| Fletcher W. Stephenson, Offic es, Commercial- a Be ' Sheffield, 
yy 27 | Cast Iron Tank and Castings, Grimesthorpe Station, | | United Gas Light Company : ...| TL. W. Stevenson, Gas Offices, Commercial-street, Sheffield. 
| Sheffield. 
a 27 | Stone-built Culvert, &., Bideford... | Corporation sae ...| OC, W. Hole, Town Clerk, Bideford. 
Mareh 1 -| Tank and Cast Iron Pipes, Northleach (G2 ‘oucestershir e) | Rural District Council ..| Witts and Phillott, 12, Promenade, Cheltenham, 
= 1 | Pumping Engine and Boiler, Ipswich is ie ...| Waterworks Committee ... aif sei H. Roberts, Manager, Waterworks, Ipswich. 
ay 1 Heating Apparatus, Cologne ... ia it ae i cies | Engineer, Stadtischer Herzungs Ingenieur, Hochbauamt 
| | Zim 18 Alter Poothof Koln a Rh. 
} 1 | Reservoir, &c., Stockport we ES _.. | Corporation : ‘ . ...| A. W. Fowler, St Peter’s-square, Manchester. 
April 13 | Harbour Work Extensions at Ostende | Provincial Administration Ay ...| Brussels, Rue des Augustins, 17. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— ‘ é | 
Feb. 27 | Plumbing Work, Asylum, Enniscorthy (Ireland) _| Commissioners E ¥ ie ...| G, A. Owen, Architect, 16, Molesworth-street, Dublin. 
5 27 Painting Sunday School, Waterloo ( (near Ashton- under- “eh Copeland, Oldham-road, Waterloo. 
Lyne). : 
March 17 | Painting and Repairs _... z ids ae 5 _.| London County Council ... EF .| Architect’s Department, Spring-gardens, $.W. 
ROADS— M 
Feb, 23. | Street Works, Stan! ey (Durham) _...| Stanley Urban District Council ... | J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Office, Stanley. 
= 23 | Kerbing, Tar Pavine, Meta'‘ling, Forest Hill, 8. B, | PLewisham Board of Works |B. Wright, Clerk, Board oF Works Office, Catford, S.E. 
ret 27. ~+| Street Works, Hoole (Cheshire) _| Urban District Council : BAG ane Ewing, Architect, 22, St. Werburg he street, Chester. 
ee 27 | Material and Haulage, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898,| Glamorgan County Council | T. Lloyd Edwards, Town Hall, Bridgend. 
Bridgend | } 


JONES’ REVERSIBLE SASHES. | 


NEARLY 200 OF THESE SASHES ARE USED AT 
KING EDWARD’S NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEW 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


This invention is most simple in its action; nothing 
is added to interfere with the original features of the 
sash and frame, and it is warranted not, to get out of 
order. 

No £prings, Pivots, or extra woodwork required. 


The windows can be cleaned, the glass repaired and 
woodwork painted, inside the room. 


The Fittings can be had from the Inventor, in Brass, 
8s. per se’. 


Old Sashes can be made reversible, from 5s. extra. 


In preparing new Sash?s and Fram:s no extrac stis 
incurred. 


These windows are most suitable for high buildings, 
ani are a preventative against accident. 


DEHESCRIPTVTION. 


Part of one inside bead is hinged, to allow the bottom sash to be 
taken out of frame. 


art of one parting bead is of brass or iron, attached to the pulley 
style with slot plates, 

The cords are attached to lower part of sash styles, and act “as 
centres to reverse the sashes. 


Further particulars can be obtained by applying to the 
Inventor— 


JAMES JONES, 317, Albert Road, Aston, B rmingham, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


Seen ee a a SS TT SEA IA ER ES 
DATE, OF , 9 FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS 0 ; . 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 1°) | te) (6) (0) F TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED 
27 Kerbing, Channelling, &c., Caversham Urban District Council Surveyor, Bridge-street, Caversham. 
fe 2, Beet tee rOV jerient WOT: Penarth Urban District Council EK. J. Evans, Surveyor, Penarth. 
S 27 Team Works, Southowram (Halifax) Urban District Council Rhodes and Evans, Commercial Bank-chambers, Halifax. 
= 27 Repaving Footpaths, Stamford Corporation J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, Stamford. 
March 1 Materials for 1 Year, Hendon, N.W. Urban District Council as borg Surveyor, Public Office, The Burroughs, 
endon, N.W. 
1 Flints and Carting, Steyning (Sussex) Steyning, East, Rural District Council... | E. Cripps, Clerk, Council Office, New Shoreham. 
% 1 Flints and Carting, Steyning (Sussex) Steyning, West, Rural District Council... | E. Cripps, Clerk, Council Office, New Shoreham. 
4 ik Paving, &c., Bishop Auckland Urban District Council f ce Surveyor, Town Hall Buildings, Bishop Auckland, 
2 1 Works and Materials, Sheffield | Highway and Sewerage Committee C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
bs 1 Paving Streets, Camberwell Vestry ... O. 8. Brown, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. 
os 1 eae Rag Stone, Tar Paving, Lime, Gement, &c., . | Vestry O. 8S. Brown, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
Camberwell 
5 1 Services and Materials, Hendon Be zi Urban District Council 7% 8.8. Grimley, Public Offices, The Boroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
as 2 Road Materials, Bath, 1 Year, to Mz irch 26, 1897... _ | Urban Sanitary Authority C. R. Fortune, Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath. 
a 2 Materials, Wakefield, 1 Year, to March 31, "1898 .. | Rural District Council F. Massie, Tetley House. 47. Kirkgate, Wakefield. 
33 2 Street Impr ovements Wor ks, Bromley ae Urban District Council J. H. Norman, Council offices, Bromley. 
=) 3 Whinstone Metal, Year, to Sept. 1898, Glasgow . a wiht Al ge wy La Sh Gases A. Wilson, Surveyor, Alexandria, Glasgow. 
is 3 Levelling, Kerbing, Paving, &c., Kingston-on- Thames... | Corporation ... H. A. Winser, Clerk, C!attern House, Kingston, 
a 3 Granite, &c., 1 Year, to Mar ch : 31, 1898, Gainsborough | Rural District Council R. Maxwell, North Marsh-road, Gainsborough. 
Yorks. 
i. 3 Team Peak: Hardingstone (Nor pearaph oe) Rural District Council District Surveyor, Horton, Northampton. 
H 3 Road Making, Hove (Sussex) . s : : Bi, IB Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. ; 
ae 3 Cartage of Broken Granite, London ... Middlesex County Council... See eg County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster, 
a 3 Granite, London... Middlesex County Council... peepee here County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster, 
‘3 3 Sewering, Levelling, &c., Middleton (Lanes.) Cor poration ‘ ... | W. Welburn, Town Hall, Middleton. 
ie 3 Asphalte, Portland Cement, Lime, &c., London .. St. paviogs: s Board of Works ‘(South G. R. Norrish, Offices, Emerson-street, Blackfriars, S.E. 
wark 
as 5 Making-up Pelham Road, Wanstead, N.E.. Urban District Council W. Blewitt, Clerk, Offices of Council, Wanstead, N.E. 
; 5 Material till March 31, 1898, Castleton Urban District Council R. J. Webster, Surveyor, Castleton. 
% 5 Street Works, Crewe = Corporation G. Eaton Shore, Earle-street, Crewe. 
ce 9 Maintenance and Repair, 1 Year, Maidstone | Kent County Council F, W. Ruck, Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. 
a 9 Granite, East Retford ... 7 | Corporation J. D. Kennedy, Bor ough Surveyor. Retford. 
es 9 Road Maintenance and Repair, Maidstone... | Kent County Council F. W. Ruck, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. 
a3 10 Materials (various) Fulham : Vestry. Town Hall. 
a 18 Materials, 1 Year, to March, 31, 1898, Belper Rural District Council R. C. Cordon, Duffield, Derby. 
SANITARY— Sas ; ; 
Feb 27 Sewerage Works, Midsomer Norton... Urban District Council W. F. Bird, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton. 
+ 27 Sewerage, Midsomer Norton | Urban District Council W. F. Bird, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton. 
aa 27 Removal of Night Soil, Beverley Corporation ; Borough Surveyor, Beverley. 
x Py 4 Removal of Refuse, Swansea | Rural District Council C. B. Haynes, 8, Fisher-street, Swansea. 
Mar. 1 Sewering, Shipley... . . F, Puffitt, Church-street, Hunslet, Leeds. 
“fs 2 | Sewer Pipes, Bath... Urban Sanitary Authority... C. R. Fortune, Guildhall, Bath. 
5 2 Sewer, Halifax Rural District Council Council’s s Engineer, Clifton, Brighouse. 
: 2 Removal of Refuse, Hove (Sussex) Corporation .. Town Clerk, Town. Hall, Hove. 
- 2 Removal of Refuse, Llandaff : Rural District Council M.: Warren, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 
a 3 Stoneware Drainpipes, Traps, &c., Hove Corporation Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
a 3 Sewage Disposal Works, Uckfield (Sussex) | Urban District Council ~... .. | G@. M, Lawford, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
es 6 | Sewerage Works, Crosby, near Maryport | Cockermouth Rural District Gouncil ... | J. B. Wilson, Court-house-buildings, Cockermouth. 
euly . -31 Sanitary Improvement Works, Oporto (Portugal) | Corporation Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. 
SEW ERAGE— | nope 3 
Mar. 2 |. Pipe Sewers, Manholes, &c., Leyton... | Leyton Urban District Council ... W. Dawson, Town Hall, Leyton. 
STEEL AND IRON— ; 
Feb 27 Sheet and other Iron (200 tons), Lisbon | Royal Portuguese Railway Engineer, Company’s Stores, Santo Apo!onia Station, Lisbon, 
HA 27. | Repairs to Iron Room, Markyate (Beds.) | ue Hes cB — Wilson, Gasworks, Markyate. 
5 27 | Cast Iron Pipes (1200 tons), Portland | Urban District Council wy Bed: Elford, New-road, Portland, 
e 1 Cast Iron Quoins, &e. (20 tons), Cairo Chef du Service Administratif Inspector of Irrigation, 1st Circle. 
March 2 Steel Rails (1000 tons), Ottawa (Canada) | International Railway High Commissioner for Canada’s Office, London. 
ny 3 Railing (1000 lineal Be ay Athertan (Lanes.) | Urban District Council ‘ D, Schofield, Clerk to the Council, Athertan. 
a Ray Rails (2665 tons), Bucharest : p | Direction of the. Roumanian State Rail- 
ways 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


“ AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Mar. i! Plans and Estimates for Laying out Clifts, &c., Felixstowe| £50, £15 ars 

+ 20 | Designs for Town Hall, Enniskillen (co, Fermanagh, £50, £20, £10 Commissioners, 

Ireland) 
as 31 Railway Stations, Christiania ... Kroner 10,000, 4000, 2000, 1000 Railway Offices, Department of Public Works, Victoria- 
terrace, No. 6, Christiania. 

a 31 Designs for Public Halls and Municipal Offices,Govan...J © rennet Commissioners of the Burgh, 
April 17. | Plans and Designs for Assembly Hall, &c., Guernsey £100, £50 States of Guernsey. 
July if Designs for Water Supply, Elne (Fr ance) es TM | dike SES tn Oe Pa phn Baer La Mairie, Elne, Pyrenées Orientales, 


GREEN’S PATENT TRUINVERT PIPE. 


This pipe secures TRUE ALIGNMENT OF 


AA—Holes for pouring in cement or compo- 


first 


CC 


—Inner Socket and Rest. 


1.—CAS AND WATER-TIGHT JOINTS 
UNDER WATER. 

2.—TRUE ALIGNMENT OF INVERT. 

3.—30CKET THE STRONGEST PART OF THE P.PE. 

4.—NO SPECIAL JUNCTIONS REQUIRED. 


INVERT, INCREASED STRENGTH IN THE 
SOCKET, THREE GAS AND WATERTIGHT 
CONNECTIONS AT EVERY JOINT, 
while allowing for a slight settlement when 
laid, forms an ABSOLUTELY RIGID 
JOINT directly the cement sets. 


and 


Porn Trs. 
EASILY MADE 


EE—Chamber for cement or composition. 


position. 
BB—' tre ‘gthened and Lengthened Socket. 


OATES & GREEN, Ltd, Halifax. 


FF—3tanford Joint in new position. 


"e > yan ee STE — o— * von 3 Z ee 
fs Si cain cies wk ie sal der Si ue or eae Cee 


surveyin g 
and Sanitary © 
~~ SUPPLEMENT. 
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weight Minimum 
per Square. Shope 


the total weight of the covering to be sup- 
ported by the roof trussing, for with the 
distance apart of the trusses settled, and the 
pitch or length of the slopes decided on, the 
total area to be carried by one truss, and the 
consequent weight of the same, is a simple 
matter of calculation. 
Coming now to the question of the live or 
moving loads, that due to snow is of comparatively 
little importance in this country, for when the 
roof is subjected to very heavy wind-pressure, 
the snow would almost invariably be blown off 
altogether. It isa very frequent practice to 
make no allowance whatever for snow loading ; 
but should this be considered desirable, 2lb. to 
3lb. (certainly not more than 5lb.) per sq. ft. is 
more than ample. Of course, should the 
formation of the roof be such that there is a 
possibility of snow collecting at any point to a 
dangerous extent (such as in the valley of a 
double-span building, or behind some parapet 
average weights per square (of 100 sq. ft.) for | wall), allowance would then, of course, be 
" warious styles of covering, and also the : necessary. Freshly-fallen snow weighs only 
"minimum slopes at which these ought to be about one-tenth that of an equal bulk of 
set; this table is compiled, with some slight | take place. Asphalte felt is noted at a very | water; but if this lies for some time, and 
~ modifications, from several text-hooks. It | fla_ slope, because it is almost invariably | particularly if it be subjected to alternations of 
will be noticed that to those coverings whick painted or tarred over after being laid, thus thaw and frost, it may become considerably 
ean be best and readiest laid with closo and | insuring tight joints. Several tables give a solidified, and its weight in this way much 
practically watertight jointings, are given the | minimum slope of about four degrees for corru- | increased. It is very unlikely, however, that 
| least slopes ; while for such materials as slates gated iron, it is here noted as ten degrees, the | anything above 12lb. per sq. ft. allowance need 
and tiles, which cannot be so accurately and | reason for this change being that it is very be made, even under conditions of this nature. 


carefully jointed, considerably steeper slopes difficult to form really close joints with this In the case of wind-pressure, authorities 
f the irregularities | differ very considerably. It is said that a 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING. 


By ALEXANDER DREW. 


i (Continued from page iv.) 
i. No. I. OF SERIES. 


& ‘6 taking up the real work of the series, the 
i first points to be considered are the dead 


= 
' and live loads. The dead load is made up of 
| the weight of covering and that of the frame- 
"work itself, with occasionally such additions as 
| that due to a ceiling supported by the trusses. 


r Slates 


Tim ber bene Tiles } 


Thatekh (average) : 


The live loads, again, are those due to snow © 
and wind, or to such accidental loadings as 


To . . . . 
” from swings in a gymnasium, or from shafting 


; or hoists in a workshop, ec. 
es 
a 


: 
Taking the first, the dead or steady load, a 
| table is here given in which are noted the 


i: 

fe are noted, so that the rain may the quicker run material, on account 0 
| off. The steepest slope of allis that given to | which are always met with in the several | pressure of 90lb. per sq. ft. has been regis- 
| thatch, where the rain must be made to find corrugations. tered at Bidston, near Liverpool, but this is 
| its way off at once, or leakage would certainly Keeping clear for the time being of all-iron extremely exceptional, and is no doubt largely 
- ; : coverings, which will fall to be considered | due to the configuration of the ground in the 
fe, 4 lecture delivered pee ee jane o a Edin- | later on, there should be no difficulty, with | neighbourhood of the Observatory. At the 
a cee eens’ doureal Pea ee usively pub- | the help of the table just given, in determining Edinburgh Observatory the wind-pressure 
e : 

fo . ae 

| (Fig 1) WIND PRESSURE ON INCLINED SURFACES. 


—_— Curve of Normal Pressure. — 


— Angle of Slope. — 


60° 


Direction of 


Wind. 


: ; ‘g’. , 
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_ Structed, two revolving gauges were set up 
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seldom exceeds about 25lb., while in Glaszow 
the maximum noted has been 471b. per sq. ft. 
At the Forth Bridge again, during its con- 
struction, wind-gauges were erected on the 
Island of Inch Garvie, on which the centre 
pier of the bridge now rests. Of these the 
largest was 300 sq. ft. in area, and it carried 
two smaller gauges on its surface, each about 
18in. diameter; one in the centre and the 
other at the right-hand top corner, when 
facing the gauge. Near to this large gauge 
a smaller one was set (both of these being 
fixed and facing in the same direction), while 
a third, similar to this last was also set near. 
It however was arranged to revolve, and always 
faced in the direction of the wind. Notes 
were kept for about seven years of the pres- 
sures recorded, and leaving out of account two 
cases in which it was proved that the register- 
ing arrangement had become deranged, the 
highest pressure on the revolving gauge 
showed only 35lb per sq. ft.; on the small 
fixed gauge on three occasions the pressure 
rose to 411b., while in the case of the large 
fixed gauge, only on one occasion was 35lb. 
registered ; on another 27Ib.; while on all others 
the pressures were considerably lower. As an 
indication of how much this pressure may 


fy pes on 


Fig. 7 


vary at different points on a reasonably large 
surface, it was noted on one occasion that 
while 19]b. per sq. ft. was the average pressure 
for the whole surface (of 20ft. by 15ft. or 
300 sq. ft.) the centre gauge indicated 2831b., 
while the corner one registered 22Ib, per 
sq. ft. As a further proof of this uneven 
distribution of wind - pressure, it might be 
noted that while the bridee was being con- 


on each of the supporting towers, and readings 
on these compared with one another; it was 
frequently found that a difference of 10lb. to 
121b. was indicated, sometimes the one gauge 
and sometimes the other showing the higher 
pressure. According to the Board of Trade 
regulations, 56lb. per sq. ft. is recommended 
for use in calculating the strength of bridges, 
&c. ; but when it is considered that 351b. to 40]b. 
per sq. ft. distributed over the side surface of 
any ordinary railway carriage in use in this 
country will overturn the same, such an allow- 
ance as 56lb. will be admitted as too high for 
ordinary requirements ; in practical use 40lb. | 
should be ample. 

These various pressures are taken as acting 
on a vertical surface, or one set at right angles | 
to the direction of the wind; but when the | 
action takes place on an inclined surface, the 
result is, of course, different. What is made | 
use of in calculating the strains on roof frame- 


| in this way the load is distributed 


pressure for varying slopes, and more or less 
complicated formule, are to be found in various 
books, but the simple diagram here shown 
(Fig. 1) will be found much more convenient, 
and quite accurate enough for practical pur- 
poses. On the left is shown a series of slopes 
varying from five to sixty degrees, on the right 
is drawn the curve of normal pressure. In 
using this diagram it is only necessaryto note 
the particular slope under consideration, find 
the point in the curve level with the upper 
end of this slope line, and dropping the eye 
vertically downwards, read off the multiplier 
there noted; the assumed wind-pressure multi- 
plied by this number will give the actual 
normal wind-pressure required. Thus if the 
slope be 30 degrees the multiplier is practically 
65, which for 40lb. wind-pressure, gives 26lh. 
per sq. ft. as the required normal pressure. 

It is undoubtedly true that the configu- 
ration of the ground will alter the direction of 
the wind, and, to a certain extent, in this way 
modify the normal pressure on the roof; in 
some cases even increasing the actual pressure 
from that calculated by the table: but it is 
also true that if the roof be supported ona 
wall of reasonable heigat, this will generally 
reduce the normal wind-pressure by apparently 
deflecting the current upwards and over the 
slope. For all practical purposes, however, 
such refinements cannot be considered, and 
the totals given by this table will be found 
sufficiently accurate for all general purposes. 

Being now in a position to determine the 
total dead and live loads to be supported by 
the roof-framing, the next point of importance 
is the question of how these loads are trans- 


ferred to the trusses; Figs. 2 to 7 illustrate 
. . . 20 - 
the usual variations in this. Fig. 2 shows an 


arrangement which is seldom adopted; the 
trusses are placed comparatively close to- 
gether, say from 5ft. to 7ft., and the sarking, 
running longitudinally, is nailed directly to a 


strip of wood fixed along the top of the rafter ; 
along the 
full length of the rafter. In Fig. 3 is shown a 
series of timber purlins set comparatively 
close together, and carrying vertical sarking ; 
here the load is transferred to the rafter at a 
number of points. Fig. 4, again, indicates 
an arrangement of heavy timber purlins placed 
wide apart, supporting in their turn jack 
rafters and longitudinal sarking; the load 
points are in this case few and wide apart. 
Fig. 5 shows an arrangement almost identical 
with the last, but for an all-iron covering, 
while Fig, 6 is practically an intermediate 
position between that of Figs. 2 and 3, the 
small iron or steel purlins being placed about 
9in. to 15in. apart, and the covering of slates 
or special tiles tied to these by means of 


work is the normal pressure ; .e., the equiva- 
lent pressure acting at right angles to the 
slope of the roof covering. Tables of this 


copper wire. 'This latter arrangement is fre- 
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the white ant, or it may be used to form a 
fireproof roof. In Fig. 7 is indicated a venti. 
lator: in such a ease as this its weight would 
be calculated separately, the one half being 
taken as acting at each point of contact with 
the rafter, while the wind-pressure on the same 
would be allowed for, as will be shown later 
on. The variations in the stress due to these 
several modifications in arrangement of roof 
covering will be treated later on, so that no 
further reference need at present be made to 
these figures. 

The next point for consideration is the 
methods by which the stress on the various 
members of a roof-truss may be determined, 
and for practical purposes only two are at all 
made use of—the Graphic or Stress Diagram 
Method and the Method of Moments. To under- 
stand these, it will be best to begin by a brief 
statement of the general principles of Graphie 
Statics. Statics is the particular branch of 
Kinematics which treats of the effects or actions 
of forces which tend to balance one another, or to 
keep the structure on which they act at rest, 
This, of course, is the condition in which we 
wish our framing to remain. Whatever loads 
or forces may act on our roof-framing, it must 
be designed to safely resist these. A force is 
generally defined as that which causes or tends 


to cause motion in a body on which it acts; but 
while one or more forces may have this ten- 
dency, it will be readily seen that an additional 
force might be applied, or the existing forces 
might be re-arranged, so that their combined 
actions would balance or neutralise one 
another. In treating of forces graphically 
or by the drawing of lines, it is necessary to 
see first how a force can be represented. There 
are three points which must be known before 
a force can be said to be fully understood—its 
magnitude, its direction, and its point of appli- 
cation. Now, a straight line can be drawn 
from any given point, and in any given direc- 
tion, and if its length be drawn to any scale 
proportionate to the magnitude of the force it 
is desired to represent, this line will almost 
fully represent that force, the one point yet in 
doubt being the direction in which the force 
acts; this latter point is generally indicated by 
placing an arrow-point somewhere on the line. 
Thus, Fig. 8 will clearly represent a force of, 
say, 41bs. (being drawn of a length pro- 
portionate to 4), acting at a point X, and in 
the direction X Y,. 
If it is desired to add together two or more 
such forces, no difficulty need be experienced 
so long as these are acting in the same straight 
line, for it will be self-evident that should they 
be all acting in the one direction it is only 
necessary to add their values together; or if 
this be done graphically, to draw in succession 


Strub ise gs 
le =_ >_< 
Fig.l 


lines representing in length and direction each 
of these forces, beginning each suceeeding line 
where the previous one ended. Should some of 


quently used abroad where timber may be 
scarce or liable to decay, or to the attack of 


the forces be acting in opposite directions to 
the others, they still may be added together 
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Fig. /6. 
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Scale 


~ algebraically, all acting in one direction being 


added, and all acting in the other direction 
being also added together, and the less sub- 


stracted from the greater ; the result gives the . 


value of the sum of the several forces, the 
direction of action being, of course, that of 
the larger sum. Should it be desired to show 
this graphically, it is done by drawing in 
succession all the forces acting in one direc- 
tion, and from the finishing point of these 
drawing backwards in succession the various 
opposite forces. The line joining the finishing 
point with the starting point will then 
represent to scale the sum of the several 
forces. 

When the forces under consideration do not 
act in the same straight line, the method is 
different, but equally simple. In Fig. 9 is 
shown two forces (X A and X B) acting at the 
one point X. To determine the value of a 
single force, which would have the same effect 
as these two forces acting together, it is only 


_ necessary to complete parallelogram X ACB, 


and draw the diagonal X C; this latter to the 
same scale as the forces X A and X B are 
drawn will give the value of the single force 


' required. By reference to Fig. 10 it will be 


tion of action of the equilibrant or balancing 


seen that this operation may be still further 
simplified, for it is only necessary to begin at 
any point Y drawn in succession Y A and 
A © parallel and proportionate to the two 
forces; then, by joining C and Y, the same 
result is arrived at as before. The first 
“method is generally spoken of as the Paral- 
lelogram of Force, the second the Triangle of 
Forces. 
There is a point here which should be care- 
‘fully noted: in the case of these two forces it 
is possible to determine a single force which 
will have the same effect as the two separate 
forces acting together ; but if this is so, it will 
be readily understood that another force, equal 
to this single force, but acting in the opposite 
direction, will not only balance this single 
force, but would equally balance or neutralise 
the two original separate forces. To the first 
in these single forces is generally given the 
name of resultant, and to the latter, the equili- 
brant, or balancing force : this latter is the one 
which is made most use of in statics. Refer- 
ring to Fig. 9, the direction of action of the 
single force required to balance the two sepa- 
rate forces is that shown by the arrow-point, 
‘that is to say it is acting from C to X. Now 
‘in drawing the triangle, Fig. 10, if the several 
lines are drawn continuously till the starting- 
point is returned to (that is Y to A, A to C, 
and finally C to Y), the direction in which the 
last, or closing line is drawn will give the direc- 


: 


force : this point should be very 
carefully noted, as its value will 
be apparent later on. It is also 
worth noticing at this point, that 
these three forces under con- 
sideration are in equilibrium, or 
balanced, and they can be repre- 
sented in direction and magni- 
tude by the three sides of a close 
polygon: this is true in all cases 
of balanced forces acting in the 
same plane at one point. Fig. 11 
represents four forces acting at 
one point, X, the irregular dotted 
figure to the right represents 
each of these four forces drawn 
in succession from a_ starting 
point O, O A being proportionate 
and parallel to the force X A; 
A B to force X B; BC toXC; 
and C D to X D. To complete or 
close in this polygon, the line DO 
is necessary, and this to the scale 
used in representing the other 
forces will give the equilibrant 
or balancing force. In this sys- 
tem of four forces the direction in 
which the last line is drawn, that 
is from D to O, gives the direction 
of actions of this equilibrant, 
which is shown by a light line, 
O X. The Polygon of Forces, as 
this method is generally called, 
may be used to determine the 
equilibrant for any number of 
forces acting at a given point. 
Thus, in any system of forces acting im the same 
plane at one point, if the lines representing the 
several forces do not close, this system is not on 
equilibrium, and will require the addition of an 
eatra force which is represented in direction 
and magnitude by the line required to close the 
polygon to produce equilibrium. 

It is occasionally necessary to make use of 
another consideration in treating of forces, 
and that is, that for purposes of calculation 
we may consider a force as acting at any point 
along its line of action. Thus if a man be 
pulling a waggon by means of a long rope, the 
effect will be the same whether he pulls close 
up to the waggon or at a considerable distance 
therefrom ; neglecting, of course, the weight of 
the rope. To illustrate this pomt, Fig. 12 is 
intended to represent a beam 
of wood lying on the ground, 
to which two ropes were 
attached, as at A and B. To 
each of these ropes a force 
of 30lb. and 241b. respec- 
tively is applied; to deter- 
mine the combined effect in 
this case, the dotted lines 
A X and B X are drawn, and 
the two forces of 30lb. and 
24]b. are assumed as acting 
at the point of intersection 
X. The parallelogram of 
forces may be drawn here, 
exactly as represented in 
Fig. 9, and if the diagonal 
X C be drawn, its length to 
scale will give the resultant 
of the two separate forces, 
and the point where this 
line intersects the centre of 
the wooden beam will give 
the point at which a single 
rope would require to be 
fixed, so that when pulled 
with a force proportionate to 
the diagonal X ©, the beam 
would act exactly as if under 
the influence of the two 
separate and simultaneous 
forces A and B, 

There is another effect or 
influence which a force may 
exercise on a body. It might 
tend to turn the body round 
a particular point or axis; 
this is called the Moment of 
the Force. Thus in Fig. 13 
the foree A, acting at a per- 
pendicular distance 1 from 
the point X, would have a 
moment equal to Axl 


This is best illustrated by thinking of a 
man turning a winch-handle ; the pressure or 
effort he applies to the handle, multiplied by the 
length (or leverage) of that handle, will give the 
moment or turning tendency which he exercises 
on the spindle. If the pressure he exercises 
diminishes, the turning tendency or moment 
will also diminish ; or, again, if the length of 
the handle (or leverage) diminishes, the 
moment will also diminish. Thus it will be 
seen that the value of the moment is directly 
proportionate both to. the force and to the 
leverage. If the force diminishes to nothing, 
the moment is also reduced to nothing; and 
equally so if the leverage be reduced to 
nothing—that is to say, if the point rownd 


which the moment is considered be in the line of 


action of the force, the moment again becomes 
nothing or disappears. Moments are said to be 
right-handed and left-handed, as they tend to 
turn the body round in the one direction or 
the other; and two equal moments acting at 
the same point and in opposite directions 
will, of course, balance one another. For 
example, Fig. 14 represents a beam balanced 
at a point kh, and carrying two forces, P and Q, 
at its two extremities; so that this beam may 
be balanced at the point R, it is necessary that 
the moment of the force P about that point be 
equal to the moment of the force Q about the 
same point, or 


Die Xie Quen: oe ai oC) 


This distance x and y must be measured at. 
right angles to the line of action of the force. 
The pressure on the point R, or the reaction 
at that point, is of course equal to P+Q. 
Taking advantage of the fact previously noted, 
that the moment of a force about any point 
in its line of action is equal to zero, it is an 
easy matter to calculate any of the three 
forces noted in Fig 14, if the value of one 
or both of the others is known. Thus, given 
Q and Rk to determine P, it is only necessary 
to take the turning-point in the line of 
action of R, thus getting rid of its moment, 
when the undernoted formula will give 
us P. E 

Equally, if Q is to be determined the same 
turning point is taken, and the second formula 
given below is used.. Should P or Q be known, 
and the value of R wanted, the turning-point 


| may be taken in the line of action of Q or of 
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P, making use of the formula as below 
noted. 
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The application of the principle of the 
parellologram, or triangle of forces (pre- 
viously described and illustrated in Figs. 9 
and 10) to the determining of the stresses in the 
various members of a roof-truss, is compara- 
tively simple; but before entering on this 
subject there is one point which should be 
noted. ‘The various members of a roof-truss 
may be roughly divided into two classes, 
Struts and Tes, the one being called upon to 
resist compression, and the other tension. 
There is one axiom in statics which runs: 
Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 
This may be simply illustrated as follows: If 
a short block of wood be set upright on a 
table, and a weight placed on top of same, 
this block will require to push upwards against 
the weight with exactly the same force as the 
weight presses downwards on it, if equilibrium 
is to be maintained. In the same manner, 
the lower end of the wooden block must press 
downwards on the surface of the table with 
the same force which it exerts upwards against 
the weight, and, of course, the table itself 
offers an equal and opposite resistance to the 
lower end of the block. Thus the action of the 
block in pushing upwards at the one end is 
exactly equal to the reaction which it exerts 
in the opposite direction at the lower end. 
Again, if a weight be suspended by a cord 
from a hook inserted in the ceiling, this cord 
will pull the weight upwards with exactly the 
same force which the weight exerts in a down- 
ward direction, and the cord will at the same 
time tend to pull the hook downwards with 
the same force which it exerts upwards‘against 
the action of the weight. To readily represent 
these two different kinds of stress, it is best to 
place arrow-points on the lines representing 
these forces in the manner shown in Fig. 15, 
and it will be noticed that these arrow-points 
indicate the direction of action of the member 
itself: a strut tends to push outwards at its 
two extremities, while a tie acts in the oppo- 
site manner, and tends to pull inwards towards 
the centre. These signs are specially made 
use of in drawing graphic stress diagrams, as 
shall be presently seen. 

To illustrate the manner in which Stress 
Diagrams are drawn, Figs. 16 and 17 are here 
produced. ‘The first deals with the Dead Load 
Stresses alone, while the latter takes note only 
of the Live Load Stresses. Considering the 
first in detail-(and leaving out of account for 
the time being the manner in which the values 
of the various loads are arrived at, noting, 
however, that for present purposes all the 
forces are taken as acting at one or other of 
the several joints), it will be noticed that at 
the various points where the several members 
intersect one another, and at some of which 
the forces noted also.act, the various stresses 
must be such that they balance one another, 
or produce equilibrium—that is to say, if 
these forces were known, and were drawn in 
succession to scale, they would produce a closed 
polygon (as previously explained in dealing 
with Figs. 10 and 11). But a little considera- 
tion of the remarks previously made with 
reference to Figs. 8,9, 10 and 11 will make it 
clear that it is only necessary that we know 
some of these forces to enable us in certain 
cases to determine the unknown ones. For 
example, if the point of intersection of rafter 
and tie at the shoe be considered, there is here 
two known forces acting in the same straight 
line, which may be at once combined, with the 
result that one .known force is left, acting 
vertically upwards. ‘To balance this, there is 
a certain stress produced in the rafter and in 
the tie, and we know the directions in which 
these two unknown forces act, which, of course, 
must be that of the direction of the two 
members themselves. By drawing a simple 


triangle in which the three sides are respec- 
tively parallel to those two members, and to 
the known vertical force, this latter side being 
to a scale proportionate to the value of this 
force, we are enabled to measure off to the 
same scale the desired forces acting in rafter 
and tie. In this way it is only necessary to go 
over the truss, considering each joint in suc- 
cession, and making use, where necessary, of 
the forces previously determined to work out 
the stress on all the members. This process is 
actually that gone through in producing the 
diagram shown in Fig. 16, except that instead 
of drawing each polygon separate, they are all 
combined into one complete diagram. In draw-. 
ing such a figure the same principle is gone on, 
whatever the type of truss and loading may 
be, so that a careful and detailed examination 
of a simple type such as shown should almost 
be sufficient to illustrate the whole principle. 
(To be continued.) 


AN ARCHITECT’S COPYRIGHT IN HIS 
DRAWINGS. 


IMPORTANT CASE. 
Neale v. Harmer and others. 


The following is a case as reported in the 
“Times” of the 18th inst. :— 
N the High Court of Justice (Chancery 
Division), before Mr. Justice Kekewich, Mr. 
James Neale, Architect, applied by motion for an 
interim injunction to restrain the defendants, 
Harmer and Harley, and “ Architecture 
(Limited),” the publishers and proprietors of a 
monthly magazine “ Architecture,” from print- 
ing and publishing any copies of that magazine 
containing any drawings taken from the plain 
tiffs work “The Abbey Church of St. Alban,”’ In 
1877 the plaintiff published, by private sub- 
scription, a large and elaborate work under 
the above title, containing about 200 archi- 
tectural drawings of the details of St. Alban’s 
Abbey in its original state before the recent 
restoration, together with descriptive letter- 


press. The work was duly registered as copy- 
right. ‘The editor of “ Architecture,’ being 


desirous of publishing an article in his maga- 
zine upon St. Alban’s Abbey, some correspond- 
ence took place between him and the plaintiff, 
the result of which was that the plaintiff gave 
the editor perm} on to copy the ground plan 
of the Abbey fr@m his work, but, as the plain- 
tiff contended, declined to allow him to use 
any of the drawings unless he (the plaintiff) 
himself wrote the article. The defendants, 
however, in the January number of their 
magazine for the present year, published a 
long article upon the Abbey, illustrated, not 
only with the ground plan, but also with three 
reduced drawings from the plaintiff’s work. 
To these were added illustrations of the so- 
called “restorations.” his article described 
the Abbey as “an example of what restoration 
at its worst can do,” and as “unfortunate 
alike in those who built it, and in the amateur 
Architect who has been allowed to wreak his 
will upon its massive and clumsy frame.” It 
then proceeded to severely criticise the “ resto- 
ration.” The article had been continued in 
the February number of the defendants’ 
magazine, but, in consequence of the plaintiff’s 
complaints, without any copies of the drawings 
in his work, though it was said that the defend- 
ants had intended to take several more of his 
drawings. Mr. Warrington, Q.C., and Mr. 
Pattisson appeared forthe plaintiff. Mr. Upjohn 
for the defendants did not deny that the three 
drawings in question had been taken from the 
plaintiff's work, but he contended that his 
clents had, in fact, obtained a licence to copy 
the drawings, and in doing so had not gone 
beyond what was honest, fair, and reasonable, 
Aman writing upon a subject of artistic or 
scientific interest was bound to notice and deal 
with previous works upon that subject. This 
magazine was intended rather for a limited 
class of persons, Architects and Archeologists, 
and in the article complained of the writer 
proposed to show the extent to which a beau- 
tiful building of great archeological interest 
might be spoilt by the hands of the ruthless 
restorer, referring to a well-known gentleman 


whom he would not name.—Mr. Justice Keke- | 
wich: You need not hesitate to mention Lord 
Grimthorpe, for his name is in the affidavits. 

Lord Grimthorpe is quite capable of taking” 
care of himself—Mr. Upjohn: I am glad I 
have not Lord Grimthorpe to deal with here. 
Upon the merits of the present case there 
was no evidence of the animus furandi. 
It had been decided. by the authorities 
that taking extracts from a work for the 
purposes of criticism was not piracy. 
A’ man was entitled to make a fair 

and reasonable use of a published work, | 
and the defendants in this case had not) 
exceeded that right, for they had not done 
anything to destroy or diminish the value of | 
the plaintiff's work or the profits of it. There-— 
fore there had been no infringement. But even | 
if the Court should hold their had been an) 
infringement, it would be a hardship on the > 
defendants to grant an injunction, for that) 
would prevent them from enabling purchasers A 
of later numbers to make up a complete 
volume by purchasing the January number. 
He would, however, undertake to keep an | 
account of all sales until the trial—Mr.| 
Justice Kekewich 
“ Architecture,’ being anxious 
drawings of the old as well as the new part o 
St. Alban’s, wished to do so cheaply, and 
applied to the plaintiff, the author of this 
work, which was stated to be a standard work. 
With regard to the question of licence, he 
would assume for the moment that there had 
been no licence. It was said that these three 
drawings came directly from the plaintiffs” 
book ; and that was not denied. Apart from | 
the question of licence, that was entirely” 
wrong. The plaintifi’s book was not referred 
to in the article at all, and his Lordship could) 
not conceive, apart from the question of) 
licence, what right the defendants had to take” 
these drawings and incorporate them in an 
original work of their own. It was said that 
three drawings did not forma material part of 
the plaintiff’s-work. In one sense that was 
true. ‘The plaintiff’s work was a large one, 
and it was a very learned work. The test 
was not so much what proportion of the) 
plaintiff's work had been taken, but rather 
what proportion of the defendant’s work) 
was the plaintiff's; and, turning to the) 
January number of the defendants’ work, his) 
Lordship found there were three drawings of 
St. Alban’s, and that all these were taken 
from the plaintiffs work. The only strictl 
Architectural examples of the old Abbey wer 
these three drawings. The defendants were 
availing themselves of the plaintiffs industry 
and knowledge, and were not exercising any 
ingenuity of their own, except in copying the 
plaintif’s work. That, in his Lordship’s 
opinion, was entirely wrong. Then it was 
said that, with regard to the question of 
licence, there was a conflict of evidence which 
he ought not to deal with now. The story of 
the case, taking the affidavits and correspon= 
dence together, appeared to him to be perfectly, 
plain. The plaintiff was applied to, to allow 
these drawings of his to be used, and he said, 
“You may use the ground plan, but nothin 

more.” The defendants applied to him again 

and he objected to his drawings being use : 
unless he wrote the article himself. He 
offered, for a certain price, to write the) 
article and to illustrate it. The defendants) 
said that he offered to allow them to take the 
illustrations at a certain price, but that he did) 
not offer to write the article; but it was im- 
possible to put that construction upon the 
correspondence. What he said was, “I will 
write the article, and I will illustrate it~ 
Upon the whole, his Lordship held that the 
plaintiff was entitled to an injunction as 
asked, until the trial or further order; but the 
injunction would not extend to the ground plan, 


NOTICE, 

THE articles on Workhouse Planning and the 
Planning of Small Houses will be continued im 
our next issue. In the first article on the 
Planning of Small Houses it was stated 
“No. 1—A Terrace House at £70.” Thif 
should of course have read: “Cube at 1d.= 
£70.” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


From a number of enquiries from the 
Architectural Profession and from Adver- 
tising firms, it would appear that some 
uncertainty exists as to whether or not a 
publication called “ Architecture,” against 
which Mr. James Neale, an Architect, 
obtained an interim injunction in the High 
Court of Justice, Chancery Division, before 
Mr. Justice Kekewich, on the 12th ult., is the 
same publication as “The Architectural 
Review,” or in any way connected therewith. 

The proprietors of “The Builders’ 
Journal” (weekly) and “The Architectural 
Review” (monthly) beg to state that their 
publication “The Architectural Review ” 
is not the publication against which the 
interim injunction was granted, and that 
they are in no way connected with the 
offending publication. 

The misapprehension no doubt has arisen 
from the fact that originally the proprietors 
of “The Builders’ Journal” published a 
publication called “ Architecture” for the 
proprietor, but they ceased to have any 
connection with it about twelve months ago. 


THE adjudication in 


Peete ao the competition for the 
Competition Longton Technical 


Schools and Free Lib- 
rary, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by the Prince of Wales in January last, has 
resulted in the first and second premiums 
being awarded respectively to the designs 
labelled “ Knowledge” and “ Compact,” the 
authors in each case being Messrs. Wood and 
Hutchings, of Tunstall. These plans were 
selected by the Assessor, Mr. W.. Gilbee 
Scott, principally on the ground of economy, 
he being of opinion that many of the schemes 
submitted could not be carried out for the 
stipulated amount, viz., £8000. Much dis- 
satisfaction prevails as to the Assessor’s de- 
cision, especially among those competitors 
whose designs cube out to less than the pre- 
miated ones, the estimate for which is priced 
out at 43d. per foot for the main building 
and 4d. for the back portion. No mention is 
made of boundary walls or fences. © The plan 
‘Knowledge ” has many faults which are cal- 
eulated to remove any impression as to merit 
having been taken into account in the selec- 
tion. One entrance, 9ft. wide, leads to the 
whole building ; on the right of this is the 
borrower’s space and lending library, with 
the reading-room entirely disconnected on 
the other side, thus preventing any super- 
vision whatever over this room. The entrance 
abruptly diminishes to a tunnel, 6ft. wide 
and 47ft. long, condueting.to the whole of 
the remaining departments. No_ lavatory 
accommodation has been provided for the 
library department, although required by the 
conditions. Possibly this may come under 
the convenient heading of “ future extension.” 
The chemical laboratory is placed in 
the basement, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is plenty of land available. The 
lighting arrangements are distinctly bad 
and ill-eonsidered, the space for borrowers 
would have its darkness relieved only by 
what little light might struggle between the 
bookeases of the lending library from the 
windows on the further side, and thence 
through the space between the indicators on 
the counter, and through the glazed screen 
from a window on the adjacent staircase. 
The reference-room would be far from 
light, while the Art rooms are lighted 
principally from the south-east and south- 
west, no direct north light beng obtained. 
It is nothing new to find a certain amount 
of “fudging” pass muster in competition 
perspectives; roofs are “ pitched up,” 
chimneys “nudged” into convenient positions, 
and the figures in the foreground dwarfed 
to a ridiculous size. The writer recently 
saw a competitive sketch for a public building 


showing a letter-box with a bearded individual 
walking by, whose hat was distant three 
courses of Ashlar from the slit. These and 
many others are common dodges with the 
“artist,” who will undertake to evolve an 
“eyeable” sketch from your senior pupils’ 
crude elevations ; but in this ease a block of 
buildings, containing the lecture-hall, which 
could not possibly be seen from the station 
point, is brought into a conspicuous position 
on the same plane as the main block, pre- 
sumably to add breadth to the composition. 
Flues are shown on the plan also, which 
have no corresponding stack on the eleva- 
tions. It is decided that the premiated 
designs shall be submitted to the Technical 
Instructor to the County Council of Stafford, 
and to the Seience and Art Department, 
before anything further is done. 


ST, GEORGE'S, HEAVILY, STOCKPORT. 
J. W. BUCKLEY, STOCKPORT. 


Tue magn ficent Church, 

A New Church dedicated to St. George, 
at Stockport. Heavily, Stockport, which 
has been designed and 

carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Austin and Paley,* Architects, of 
Lancaster, was opened on Thursday, Feb. 
25th. The contracts were signed in Dec., 
1891, so that the erection and completion 
has occupied a period of five years. The 
Chureh is situated in Wellington - road, 
and is designed in the transitional period 
of Decorated to Perpendicular Architecture. 
Of almost Cathedral-like effect, in consists on 
plan of a nave, 112ft. long by 29ft. wide, and 
Soft. 6in. high to wall plate; north and south 
aisles, 19ft. 3in. wide, and 31ft. high to plate ; 
chancel, 68ft. long by 28ft: Gin. wide, of equal 
height as nave; morning chapel, on north 
side, organ transept, on south, and vestries. 
The total length of the Church is 180ft., 
and the width across aisles and nave, 75ft. 
At the crossing of nave chancel and transepts 
are very massive piers, carrying a tower 
112ft. high, which is surmounted by a spire 


WEST END. 


118ft. high—a total of 230ft. These piers 
have sunk panelled work, with trefoil heads ; 
the height to caps is 30ft. and round the caps 
is cut an inscription from the “Te Deum.” 
The ceiling is formed by oak beams in panels, 
richly decorated. The nave has a clearstory of 
ten square headed windows on each side; the 
aisle windows are of four lights, varied in de- 
sign on north and south; the west window is 
of seven lights, 20ft. 6in. across and 28ft. high, 
and the east window of seven lights 25ft. high 
and 21ft. across. Over the east. window is a 
niche with figure of St. George—the dragon 
forming the corbel below figure. The nave and 
aisles, morning chapel and organ truss, vestry 

nd porches, have open timber roofs of oak 
handsomely carved. The drop rafters of nave 
roof are received upon the caps of the shafts 
which run up from the face of the nave piers ; 
the nave walls above the arcades are sunk 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


panelled, similar to the Old Coventry Church 
work, The-chancel is groined in stone, with 
carved bosses of foliage and figures at the 
junctions of the ribs. The pulpit is of stone, 
and is built solid with and against the south- 
west crossing pier; it it semi-hexagonal, and 
springs from a panelled shaft and. base with 
ribs, the sides being panelled and containing 
niches with - pedestals and figures under 
canopies, with foliage band running under the 
moulded cornice. The wing wall is joined to 
a low screen wall of stone divided by shafts 
and bands into panels, with tracery heads, 
surmounted by moulded coping. The font, 
which is of alabaster, is placed at the west end, 
and stands upon a well-elevated octagonal 
platform of Runcorn stone of three steps. ‘The 
bowl. is entirely carved with leaf foliage 
springing from angle bosses ; it is carried by 
a central shaft with an open arcade round it. 
and only needs a fine cover to make it perfect. 
The reredos is entirely of alabaster ; the central 
portion, which stands 18ft. high, is divided 
into three widths by buttressed towers with 
canopy tops, the centre panel being the wider, 
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The centre portion next 


ST. GEORGE'S, HEAVILY, STOCKPORT. 


and containing “the Crucifixion ” with canopy 
work above. The two side-panels are sub- 
divided, and contain figures of bishops. stand- 
ing upon pedestals under canopies, the whole 
surmounted by a battlemented cornice with 
tracery, paterae, and inscriptions. The shelf 
is carved with groups of foliage, with the 
inscription “Sanctus ” between; above same 
are nine panels with delicately carved foliage 
heads; and the inscription — above, running 
across reredos, “Per ‘pretiosam mortem et 
crucem tuam, libra nos Domine.’ The side 
wings to reredos are canted inwards, and have 
open archways, giving access to the ambula- 
tory which connects the morning chapel with 
vestries, and an open arcading with moulded 
and carved coping on the top of this, and at 
ends of centre portion are niches containing 
figures of two bishops. The choir-stalls are of 
oak, richly carved; the elbows to boys’ seats 
have traceried panels with carved paterae 
round, and poppy heads containing figures of 
the Blessed Virgin and Child, St. Michael, &c., 
amongst the foliage. On the buttresses are 
seated figures of David with harp, Miriam 
with timbrel, Tubal Cain and pipes, &e.; on 
the prayer desk elbows the poppy heads are 
figures of bishops flanked by angels holding 
shields. The clergy stalls have “lion’s cou. 
chant” on elbows, and the men’s carved 
spandrils. The fronts to prayer desk and 
choir have linen panels with roses and shields 
in centre, divided by traceried and but- 
tressed: mutins, the whole surmounted by 


a& cornice of angels praying, and angels 
holding shields and scrolls respectively. The 


stalls stand upon a deep stone sill with 
sunk tracery band. The organ case, of oak, 
stands in the south transept, the console being 
detached and placed on a raised sill im- 
mediately behind the choir. It is blown by 
an hydraulic engine placed in a special 
chamber below. It is 30ft. high, and has 
rectangular towers projecting from the front 
corners, with semicircular front corbelled out 
on to the ogee-shaped corbels of the towers. 


INTERIOR FROM WEST END. 


chancel projects with 
splayed angles, which 
contain niches with 


figures of angels playing 
musical instruments. In 
the centre of this front 
is a large semi-circular 
projecting tower. The 
western portion is covered 
over facing the chancel. 
The pipe shades and 
heads of panels are richly 
carved with the rose, 
vine, pomegranate, «e. 
The whole is surmounted 
by a moulded cornice 
and deep cresting, with 
turned posts at the 
angles. The lower portion 
of the framing has three- 
quarter turned balusters 
attached at angles, and 
linen panels. The morn- 
ing chapel reredos is of 
oak, divided by traceried 
mutins into three panels, 
the centre containing 
large carved cross with 
shield and I.H.S. stand- 
ing upon a base, and the 
sides figures of John the 
Baptist and Isaiah stand- 
ing upon pedestals. 
Round each panel in the 
simple hollow moulding 
roses are carved at inter- 
vals. The moulded outer 
frame is raised in centre 
with ogee-curved top 
forming pediment, a 
broad band of the vine 
ornament running round 
the cornice and pediment 
of reredos. A panelled 
and moulded dado, 6ft. 
high, runs round the 


entire Church and morning 
chapel wherever seated. 
The east window contains 
figures of our Lord in 
majesty in centre, with 
St. Michael and St. George 
and Cherubim and Sera- 
phim in side lights. Above, 
in the tracery, are the 
mounted figure of St. 
George and the Dragon— 
symbol of the good fight— 
and figures of Fortitude, 
Justice, Faith, and 
Charity, and the spirits of 
the seven lamps before the 
Throne. - The west window 
contains figures of Solo- 
mon, Job, Isaiah, St. John 
Baptist, Habbakuk, Enoch, 
and David in lower portion 
of lights; and in upper 
portion emblems of Spirits 
of Wisdom, Understand- 
ing, Counsel, Ghostly 
Strength, Knowledge, 
True Godliness, and Holy 
Fear; inthe tracery, Pison, 
Gibon, Tigris, and Eu- 
phrates, and the figures 
of Peace, Long-suffering, 
Meekness, Temperance, 
and Chastity. The main 
altar rails are of oak, with 
large turned and square 
balusters at intervals, 
filled in between with 
balusters of copper bronze, 
giving a very rich effect. 
The top rail is carved with 
flowing patterns of tracery 
and carving, with the 
emblems of the Crucifixion 
cut in the panels over the 
large balusters. The one 
in the morning chapel is 


ST. GEORGE'S, HEAVILY, STOCKPORT, 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. W. BUCKLEY, STOCKPORT. 


similar, but with wide traceried posts in place 
of large balusters, filled in between with 
balusters of oak. The altar tables are of 
oak, with linen panels and traceried posts— 
that in the morning chapel has been made 
by Messrs. O‘Kell and Sons, of Stockport. 
The roofs, seats, and all fittings throughout 
are of oak. The nave and chancel roofs are 
covered with slates of a warm brown colour, 
and the remainder of the roofs with lead. 
All roofs have stone battlemented parapets. 
The Church is built of Runcorn flecked stone 
for external and internal facing and dressings, 
The porches, aisle passages and space at west end 
are laid with polished flags ; the nave and aisle 
and chancel-seat blocks and the morning 
chapel and organ-transept are paved with oak 
wood blocks, and the chancel pavement and 
morning chapel inside the altar rails are laid in 
various coloured marbles in pattern, the steps to 
the Sanctuary being of red Devon marble. The 
heating is effected by pipes on the low-pressure 
system, running in concreted channels under 
the floors, with grids at intervals, and coils 
in the aisle window recesses and east and west 
window sills; there is also a row of pipes all 
round the clearstory at window-sill level, 
running through the passage in the walls. 
Cold air is supplied by outside grids, and, 
passing over the coils, is injected warmed into 
the Church. The tower contains a fine peal of 
ten bells, the weight of the tenor being nearly 
30cwt., these have been cast by Messrs. Mears 
and Stainbank, of London. The cost of the 
Church has been over £50,000. It will 
accommodate 1200, but is only seated for 
1040. 'The work has been earried out by 
the following contractors and firms, Mr. 
John Hindmarch having acted as clerk of 
the works: Masonry, Messrs. W. Thornton 
and Sons, of Liverpool; Carpentry and joinery, 
&e.,. J. Hatch’ and Sons, of Laneaster ; 
Slater, Pickles Bros, of Leeds; Plumber and 
glazier, Braithwaite and Co., of Leeds ; 


Heating, Mr. B. Harlow, of Stockport; Gas 
fittings, Messrs. Hardman, Powell, and Co., of 
Birmingham. 
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Perspective in Every-Day 
Practice. 


By Wm. N. Cummine, A.R.I.B.A. 


INTERIORS. 


N my former article on “Exterior Perspec- 
tive’ * I endeavoured to treat the subject 
as simply as possible, and to avoid all un- 
necessary and intricate rules, my object 
being to put such instruction in the hands 

of the student as would enable him to put a 
simple building in perspective, deeming this to 
be all that is necessary for a beginner, and appre- 
ciating the discouraging nature of the average 
work on the subject, which to the young 
student seems to embody such a profound 
amount of knowledge that he generally gives it 
up in disgust, preferring to devote his mental 
energy to some study of a more congenial 
nature. Inthe present article I shall endeavour 
to place interior perspective on the same basis, 
applying any rules or suggestions that I gave 
in my first article, so that the student may be 
able to continue the subject in an unbroken 
course. First, then, I shall divide the subject 
into two parts, viz., “ Parallel Interior Perspec- 
tive ” and “ Interior Perspective with two 
vanishing points.’ Parallel perspective is 
that in which one side or face of the object 
is parallel to the picture plane, and the 
other at right angles or perpendicular to 
it. To illustrate this we will assume that we 
have a board, sheet of glass, and loop of 
wire (as explained in Article No. I., Fig. 2), 
that the object is a square or oblong box, 
having one side or end removed ; place this on 
the board so that the sheet of glass is between 


the eye of the spectator and the object, and so. 


that the open side is presented to the spectator, 
and the bottom or end of the box is parallel to 
the picture plane as shown on plan (Fig. 1), 
where A is the object, B the sheet of glass or 
picture plane, and C the point of sight or 
station point. If we now draw on the glass, as 
shown in elevation Fig. 1, first the outer edge 
of the box (which will be reduced in proportion 
to its distance from the picture plane), and 
then the back or bottom of the box, we shall 


have a representation of the object as shown, 


the top and bottom lines being parallel. 1, 2, 
3, 4 is the open end nearest the spectator, and 
5, 6, 7, 8 the bottom of the box. Join 1-2, 2-6, 
3-7, and 4-8, and you will have four sloping 


* This article appeared in the last volume.—Ep. 
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lines which will meet in a point exactly oppo- 
site the point of sight, and which is called the 
“centre of vision,” this will also be the vanish- 
ing point for all lines perpendicular to the 
picture plane, and practically the only vanish- 
ing point required in order to produce a 
parallel perspective representation of the in- 
terior of any object. In this figure the vanishing 
point or centre of vision is shown in the exact 
centre of the object, but any position may be 
chosen to the right or left of this point (as 
illustrated by Figs. 2, 3, 4), provided that the 
extreme ray from the outer corner of the object 
is not at a greater angle than 30deg. to the 
central visual ray or line of direction. Before 
proceeding to explain scale, position of picture 
plane, application of height lines, &c., I should 
like to point out one or two things that will 
strike an observer as being defective in such a 
rule for producing a pictorial view of a 
room or hall as we see it in reality. In 
the first place, then, we cannot deal with a room 
as we can with a box, in respect that we cannot 
station ourselves outside a room or hall so as 
to see the interior, but in order to produce a 
perspective representation of an interior by 
rule, we are forced to assume that the end wall 
of the room has been removed, and that we 
are able to look into the interior of the room 
as in the case of the box. Were we to place 
the station point on plan within the room, it 
would be found that in order to see the entire 
room the visual rays would assume such a 
wide angle that a great amount of distortion 
would take place. It may. then be asked how 
is it that this is not the case in reality? The 
answer being that whereas by the rule of 
perspective we are compelled to assume that 
the centre of vision is a fixed point, in reality, 
when we view the interior of a room, we 
allow the eye to move from one point of the 
room to another in order to see the various 
details more clearly, and such is the perfect 
construction of the eye, that it can be adjusted 
with the greatest rapidity to every new phase 
of distance or focus, retaining at the same 
time for an instant the impression of that 
portion of the room last looked at, so that we 
can take ina general view of the whole room 
in an instant of time. It is also interesting 
to note that if one stands at the end of a 
room, looking towards the other, and closing 
one eye, that if a 60° set square be held with 
the 60° angle towards the open eye, it is im- 
possible to see objects clearly to the extremities 
of the angle, and that the area of clear vision 
is-within a much smaller angle than that 
of 60°. Iam speaking, of course, of the average 
sight, there being, I have no doubt, some 
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cases in which persons are gifted with a wider 
angle of vision. I mention this to account for 
certain slight. distortions that crop wp when 
applying the rule of perspective to elaborate 
interiors, and these slight distortions can only 
be rectified by a knowledge of how things 
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FIGURE: 2. 


should actually appear—this will come with 
practice. I shall now endeavour to place 
clearly before the student the application of 
the rules of parallel perspective to a simple 
building. Fig. 5 is the plan, section, and 


- perspective view of a small room, having a door 


opening in one side.. To put this in parallel 
perspective proceed as follows : Fix the point of 
sight or station point at any convenient 


position so as to get a desirable view of the 


interior of the room: in this case it is about 
14ft. from the front end of the room, this end 
being assumed to be removed for the reasons 
before stated, and is indicated by the letters 
P 8 on plan. Through this point, draw a line 
parallel to either side of the room and at right 
angles to the end, this is the line of direction 
or central visual ray, and as we are dealing 
with parallel, perspective will always be at 
right angles to the end of the room. Through 
PS draw a line at an angle of 30° to either: 
side, as shown, and it will be seen that the 
picture is well within the angle of 60°,. Next 
fix the position of the picture plane—this to. 
some extent will be regulated by the scale to 
which it is desired the perspective view should 
be. In the case in point, I have assumed that the 
plan and section are drawn to the scale of 8ft. 
to the inch, and also that our picture is to be 
to the same scale. The picture plane will 
then be in position as shown, that. is, parallel 
and coincident with the nearest end to the 
spectator; but suppose it be desirable to 
double the scale, it is only necessary to refer 
to the section where P § is the point of sight, 
H L the horizon line, and P P the original 
picture plane. If we now double the distance 
from P § to the original picture plane, that 
is, to the point P P 2, this then will be the 
position of the picture plane on which the 
scale of the picture will be double, or in other 
words to the scale of 4ft. to one inch. In 
order to arrive at any other scale we may 
desire, if we mark off any definite altitude, 
say 6ft. from the horizon line (as at X) and 
(through X) draw a visual ray indefinitely, it 
is only necessary to take a distance of 6ft. 
with the compasses from the desired scale, and 
applying the one leg to the horizon line, to 
move the dividers outwards from the point of 
sight till this visual ray coincides with the 
other point; of course keeping in mind that 
the points of the compasses must be held 
absolutely vertical one above the other on the 
paper. Thus the size of the picture may be 
increased or diminished as desired, and all 
heights may be put down to scale, insuring 
greater accuracy and at the same time saving 
a great amount of trouble. To. proceed then, 
having fixed the position of the picture plane, 
the point at which the central visual ray cuts 
the picture plane will be the vanishing point 
for the sides of the room, and all objects 
parallel to these sides, draw visual rays through 
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the various points on the plan as shown, 
cutting the picture plane, and, having fixed 
your horizon line as in exterior perspective, 
erect perpendiculars as shown on the figure, 
having fixed the picture plane in the figure 
so that our picture is to the scale of 4ft. to 
lin. If we now draw a cross section of the 
room to the same scale, and the horizon line 
at, say, 5ft. from the ground line or floor of 
the room, it is only necessary to draw lines 
from the section to the vanishing point cutting 
the perpendiculars erected from the picture 
plane, and we get the perspective of the room. 
It is unnecessary to go into detail, as with the 
student’s previous knowledge he will be able 
to follow the figure without difficulty. It 
follows, then, from this, that whatever position 
the picture plane is in, it is only necessary to 
draw a section of the room to the same scale 
as the position of the picture plane is fixed 
for, in order to get the heights for the various 
parts of the room. It must be kept in mind 
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that parallel perspective only applies to the 
room itself and its several Architectural 
features, and not to objects within the room 
which have not their sides parallel to the 
sides or.ends of the room. ‘To illustrate this, 
I have assumed in Fig. 6 that a box is placed 
on the floor of the room, and it will at once 
be seen that this object must be treated 
separately, as in exterior perspective, having 
its own vanishing points entirely distinct from 
the vanishing points of the room itself. Let 
A BCD be the room as before, P § the point 
of sight, P P the picture plane, and E the box 
placed on the floor. We will require two 
vanishing points for the box. Proceed in the 
same manner as in exterior perspective—that 
is, through PS draw lines parallel to the sides 
of the box, cutting the picture plane in the 
points V P 1—V P 2,and we have the two 
vanishing points for these two sides. Produce 
the line of one side of the box till it cuts the 
picture plane and you have the height line for 
this side; then proceed in the same manner as 
explained in Article No. 1, and you will have 
the box in perspective as shown. The student 
should now have gained sufficient knowledge 
of the subject to enable him to proceed with 
more elaborate subjects, and before proceeding 
to explain double-vanish interior, I purpose 
giving an example of the application of 
parellel perspective to an interior of a small 
hall, applying as many methods and sugges- 
tions as I have already given as will be neces- 
sary for the production of a parellel perspective 
of the subject. Fig. 7 shows a plan and 
section of a small hall originally drawn to the 
scale of 8ft. to lin. Fig. 8 is a perspective 
view of the same hall to the scale of 4ft. to 
lin. The point of sight, picture plane, line of 
direction, horizon line, and vanishing rays 
having been drawn according to the method 
which I have given above, and with which the 
student will now be familiar, it only remains 
for me to point out the method of working out 
the perspective view to the enlarged scale. 
This may be arrived at in either of the fol- 
lowing ways, viz., setting up a distance of 


10ft. on the original picture plane as at T (see 
section) and through T, drawing an indefinite 
visial ray from the point of sight and then 
taking a distance of 10ft. from the enlarged 
scale with the dividers and placing the one 
leg of the dividers on the horizon line to move 
them outwards from the point of sight till the 
other leg coincides with the visual ray drawn 
through the point Z (as at P Q), as explained 
above for Fig. 5, or, as in this case the scale is 
exactly double, to double the distance from the 
point of sight to F, which will give you the 
point G. This, then, will be the position of the 
picture plane for the scale of four feet to one 
inch. Now, working to the enlarged scale, first 
erect a perpendicular coincident with the line 
of direction, and on this line fix the centre of 
vision as at C V, and mark off a distance of five 
feet down from this point, as at H; through 
the point C V draw the horizon line H L, and 
through H draw the ground line. The width 
of the room is twenty feet, and the line of 
direction is six feet from the left side, and 
fourteen feet from the right; mark off these 
distances on the horizon line, and so on con- 
tinue to draw the section to the enlarged scale, 
including the section of the arches on the right 
side and the door on the left. This being 
accomplished will give you all the heights 
necessary for the picture, and vanishing these 
down so as to cut the perpendiculars erected 
from the picture plane, will give you the per- 
spective representation of the sides of the hall. 
It will be noted that the arches on the right 
are put in the perspective by the rule given in 
Article I., Fig. 12, otherwise the figure will 
explain itself if the student has carefully fol- 
lowed out my instructions. It only remains, 
then, for me to explain one or two points 
about the dome. Produce the lines of the 
square enclosing the base of the dome on 
the plan to the left, cutting the left side of the 
hall in the points D D, and draw visual rays 


perpendiculars, cutting the line of the ceiling 
of the hall in the perspective view, and from 
the extremities of the base of the dome on the 
enlarged section draw lines vanishing to the 
centre of vision through the points E E. 
Where the perpendiculars cut the ceiling line 


through these points to the picture plane; erect | 
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draw parallel lines cutting these two in the 
points K K; this is the square enclosing the 
base of the dome in perspective. Draw the 
diagonals and centres as shown, and vanish 
the points where the circle of the dome euts 
these diagonals, and you have the eight points 
of the circle. The inner circle on plan is a 
section of the dome at a higher level, and being 
put in perspective in a similar manner, serves 
to further illustrate how the dome may be 
completed in perspective. If the student will 
work out examples for himself from the 
information I have placed in his hands, 
altering the position of the point of sight, 
enlarging the scale, &c., he will have no 
difficulty in becoming proficient in parallel 
perspective. In Part II. of this article I shall 
illustrate the application of double vanish 
perspective to interiors. 


(To be continued.) 


THE opposition to the Bill for destroying 


| two of the Birmingham Churches grows apace, 


and there is yet hope that it may be defeated. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 
By Frank Caws. 


HEN Julius Cesar landed on our shores, 
Stonehenge, the oldest _example of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture which these islands 
can boast, was probably in use as a Druid 
temple. We know next to nothing of the 
Druids, as to whom or whence they were; and 


it remains a moot point still whether on their 


stone altars, such as that at Stonehenge, 
human victims were or were not offered. The 
Romans held England for 400 years (off and 
on), but I am not aware of a single Ecclesias- 
tical ruin in the country which can be traced 
to Roman origin, though I think tradition 
ascribes to the ancient church of St. Albans a 
Roman foundation. The Danes seem to have 
found no time nor inclination to establish 
churches in the land ; and, indeed, sea-robbers 
are not of a class who, as a rule, are zealous 
church builders. But under the Saxons the 
kingdom grew more settled, and with the first 
beginnings of Art and Literature we find 
Architecture taking root in our beloved land. 
Jacob, a lonely wanderer in the desert — a 
houseless outcast—reared up stones to God 
when as yet he had no home of his own. 
We cannot say the Saxons built churches 
before they built huts. But of their huts no 
remnant remains, while not a few Saxon 
churches, or parts of churches, still witness to 
the self-denying zeal of our forefathers. The 
modern Englishman, after visiting Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, if conducted to the re- 
mains of Saxon churches, might feel his lip 
curling with ignorant contempt for their small- 
ness and meanness. Ignorant I say, because, 
however small and mean those early efforts of 
our island race, they are precious as husks, if 
nothing more, of the germ of our noble and 
marvellous Cathedral Architecture. There is 
one essential and very remarkably charac- 
teristic difference between the Architecture 
which took root in these remote islands— 
_ remote from the ancient centres of the world’s 
culture—and slowly developed and grew into 
astonishing vastness and magnificence, and the 
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much more ancient Architecture of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, 


Joun Ruskin Has Asty Porntep Our 


that while the great Oriental races, and the 
Romans also, constructed their temples of 
huge blocks which could not be reared and 
placed in position without the aid of powerful 
mechanical apphances, the glorious piles of 
Cathedral and Church Architecture in the 
British Isles and Northern France and 
Germany were built of small stones which 
could be man-handled. The power of man to 
adapt himself to his circumstances is singu- 
larly marked in this great distinction between 
Classic and Gothic Architecture. The Saxon 
churches, which remain to us in a more or less 
mutilated condition, are like disjointed echoes 
of the prattle of an infant destined to become 
a giant. The Saxons employed arches of very 
small spans, and short, dampy columns of most 
undignified proportions. But instead of des- 
pising this “ day of small things” we will trace 
the growth of the Cathedral Architecture 
of the Middle Ages from this uncouth root. 
The influence of Norman Architecture was 
already making itself felt in England before 
William the Conqueror came. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that all the Norman 
buildings erected during the reigns of 
William I., William II., and Stephen— 
buildings distinguishable by their Norman 
Architectural character—were the handiwork 
of only masons imported from the Continent. 
We are ready at times to boast of the 
wonderful achievements of Queen Victoria’s 
long and happy reign ; and doubtless, in regard 
to works of civil engineering, they have been 
unexampled in the world’s history. But this is 
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of Architecture. For nothing that has been 
done during the nineteenth century in the 
way of Architecture in the United Kingdom 
can compare for one moment, either as to 
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quality or quantity, with the works of Norman 
Architecture begun, continued, and completed 
in the 88 years from the Conqueror to the death 
of Stephen. Churches innumerable, nearly all 
the castles now existing in this country, and 
several noble cathedrals! The record is as- 
tonishing. The activity of the builders in 
those days is the more remarkable when we 
recall the fact that the land was full of petty 
wars, and society like a repressed fire, ready to 
break forth into rebellion at any moment 
against the ruling powers. Take, for example, 
the C Jounty of Durham. The people of Durham 
treated an envoy of the Conqueror’s very much 
as the people of Cabul treated the British 
envoy Cavagnari. They murdered him and 
massacred his escort,so that itis doubtful who 
lived to tell the tale to the mighty William, 
who was fighting at the time in Normandy. 
The rage of the Conqueror on hearing of 
this knew no bounds. He at once sent an 
army into Durham County, which harried and 
massacred the entire population from York to 
Newcastle, desolating the land and laying it 
waste, ‘Though the County of Durham is now 
one of the most densely populated in England, 
the track of that conquering army is still a com- 
parative waste, and will so remain probably for 
centuries. Is it not astonishing that, after such 
universal massacre, the Norman dynasty should 
witness the building of that most sublime of 
all our minsters, Durham Cathedral? Where 
did the men come from who built it? Where 
did the stones come from? Doubtless the 
men as well as the stones came mostly from 
the county, and were to the manner born. 
They were the remnants of the massacred 
people. Probably the number actually slain 
were largely exceeded by the numbers forced 
to fly from their desolated homesteads and 
seek refuge, like the poor Armenians to-day, 
wherever it could be temporarily found. 
These a few years later would be only too 
glad to earn a pittance at cathedral building, 
when they could no longer subsist. on their 
ruined farms. Bethis as it may, the startling 
fact remains that Durham Cathedral—or at 
least the main body of it, which constituted 
the first instalment of its huge mass—was 
erected in the 
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We talk of our forefathers as slow old coaches, 
and reckon ourselves as mightily sharp in 
comparison. But our modern St. Paul’s took 
fully five times six years to build, and when 
completed could not for one moment compare 
for majesty and sublimity with Durham 
Minster. The Normans continued the use of 
the semi-circular arch which the Saxons had 
commenced, both Normans and Saxons having 
copied it from those Romanesque buildings 
(the Architectural small fry of Europe) which 
succeeded the downfall of the Greek and 
Roman Pagan classic Architectural styles. 
But the Normans ornamented their arches 
much more elaborately than ever the Saxons 
had done, introducing the zigzag or chevaue 
de frise in richly fantastic fashion, as well 
as the billet-mould and other characteristic 
ornaments. ‘They also interlaced their arches 
in decorating what would have otherwise been 
plain wall spaces, and this intersection of semi- 
circle with semicircle necessarily introduced, 
as if by accidental suggestion, the pointed 
arch. But this is only one of the many ways of 
accountiing for the origin of the pointed arch. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 


And so the most favoured fashion in 
ARCHITECTURE 


gets supplanted continually by something still 
more “up to date.” The interlaced arching of 
the Norman period was certainly very beautiful 
and interesting in all its many varieties of treat- 
ment in detail, and one cannot wonder that for 
a long while it was the rage. But at length 
pecple grew weary of it; and then came the 
pointed-arch period—i.e., the period of the 
pointed arch pure and simple, not intermixed 
with a procession of overlapping semicircular 
arches, but quite apart by itself in its own 
unadorned beauty of severity. It is easy to see 
that this earliest phase of the period of Gothic 


Art (known as the Harly-English period) is 
styled the “ Lancet period,” because the narrow, 
tall, pointed windows are shaped like lancets. 
The pointed arch when thus first employed 
in a distinct and separate form had its point 
very blunt, as the builders felt dubious at first 
about the stability and propriety of this new 
shape. But, as time went on, the confidence of 
the builders increased, and the pointed arches 
were made sharper and sharper till the end of 
the “ Decorated” period arrived. At no period 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture in this country 
was the Gothic style so beautifully pure and 
so severely graceful as in the Lancet period, 
~which we may eall the earliest Early-English 
period. The Norman Architecture, from which 
this Lancet style emerged, had a sort of bar- 
baric magnificence and splendour, of which 
the perhaps most notable of the numerous 
Sramielss are to be found in the cathedrals 
of Peterborough and Durham. At first, after 
abandoning the previously constant use of the 
semicircular arch, the Architects used the 
pointed arch more and more, and the semi-arch 
less and less frequently; and very soon the 
semicircular arch was almost wholly aban- 
doned, and the pointed arch held sway every- 
where. But for some considerable time after 
the semi-arch was discarded the zigzag 
ornaments and Norman mouldings were em- 
ployed to decorate pointed arches. Eventually 
the Architects developed instead a new kind of 
moulding and various new kinds of decoration 
(including the dog-tooth), and said good-bye 
to the zigzag and billet-mould for ever. The 
period during which the zigzag continued in 
use asa decoration of the pointed arch is called 
the Transitional period. At St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Darlington, there is some very 
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of this character. Whitby Abbey may be cited 
as an example of pure “Lancet” of the earliest 
type , and Tynemouth Priory as an example of 

“Lancet” of a shghtly more advanced type. 
The pure innocence, so to speak, of this 
earliest Early English was destined soon to 
lose the bloom of its youth, and as the Archi- 
tectural age advanced the Paes arch style 
of building underwent remarkable and very 
interesting development. Up to this time the 
windows had, both in the Saxon and Norman 
times, been placed singly, at more or less 
regular intervals of space apart, and this con- 
tinued to be so throughout the early Lancet 
period. But then a new tendency began to 
develop—a tendency which was destined to 
revolutionise Architecture in E ngland—viz.,the 
disposition to group windows in twos and threes. 
This new tendency was less a freak of fancy 
than an outcome of necessity, and the necessity 
arose from a new invention or discovery in 
the great Art of Roofing—an art then quite in 
its infancy. Some genius of a carpenter had 
been struck with the idea that every pair of 
roof-rafters need not be trussed—i.e., tied and 
braced together to prevent thrust—for if one 
extra- strong and well-trussed pair of rafters 
(called pr incipals) were placed at regular 
intervals, with strong beams (called “ purlins”’) 
fixed upon their backs longitudinally so as to 
afford resting-places for the intermediate or 
“common rafters,” roofs could be constructed 
of wider span and with less extravagant use 
of timber. 


THis New Kinp or Roor Consrrucrion 


had the effect of causing the roof pressures upon 
the walls to occur at regular intervals of, say 
10ft. to 12ft., instead of, as heretofore, equally 
along the walls everywhere. So the builders 
found a wall of equal thickness, or nearly equal 
thickness, at all points of its length was in 
some places too weak, and in other places too 
strong, for-that new kind of roofing. And they 
showed their skill and. judgment by varying 
the thickness of the wall to suit the variation 
of its roof pressures at different parts. Thus 
where the principal rafters rested the walls 
were buttressed out and greatly thickened, 
while at the same time the intermediate 

walling between buttress and buttress was 
built much thinner than in the older examples, 
so that the amount of stone used in a 
buttressed wall was no greater than in the 
older style of wall which was thicker and un- 


buttressed. In this way it came about that the 
outer walls became buttressed and “embayed ” 
at regular intervals; and in consequence it 
soon grew to be necessary to group the windows 
in twos and threes in the thin plain spaces 
between the buttresses, instead of placing them 
singly at equal spaces apart as in the earliest 
examples. Having once begun to group their 
windows, the Early-English Architects rapidly 
developed this tendency by drawing the open- 
ings, as time went on, into closer and closer 
contiguity, until the wall-space left between 
openings seemed at length too slender to sus- 
tain the solid wall above the window. To 
correct the weak appearance of these slender 
pillars, the Architects adopted the plan of 
throwing one comprising arch above several 
narrow lancets. This arch had the effect of 
relieving the narrow mullions of undue load. 
But the Architects were quick to perceive that 
the bare space between the relieving arch and 
the window-tops looked bald and hunery for 
decoration of some kind. This feeling led to 
the invention of window tracery. At first, 
plain holes were made through the space 
(called the “tympanum”’), and, these failing 
to satisfy the eyes of those Old English artists, 
soon tracery began its ever-changeful and 
always interesting career of developments. 
To attempt to follow ever so’ sket tchily this 
development of window tracery, from the birth 
of it in the day of the Plantagenets to its 
death in the day of Henry Tudor, would be idle, 
in the limits of this paper. I must therefore 
abandon the idea, with which I started, of 
sketching the bare outline of the development 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture from the time of 
the Saxons, through the Norman, Harly Eng- 
lish, Decorated, and Perpendicular periods of 
Medizvalism, and through the subsequent 
stages of Tudor, Elizabethan, Queen Anne, and 
Georgian Architecture, down to our own ‘day. 
The subject is a very interesting one, and 
seems of late years to be attracting more and 
more of what may be called popular attention, 
though necessarily those who pursue it must 
be people with minds of more than average 
taste and culture. Of the various lecturers 
who are giving courses on this subject, Dr. 
Cranage, of C: unbridge University, author of 
“The Churches of Shropshir e,” is in my judg- 
ment the most worthy of attention. His 
lectures are such as cannot fail to charm even 
audiences who have no previous knowledge of © 
the subject, especially when illustrated, as 
they generally are, by photographie views of 
many Architectural marvels of beauty and 
glory, thrown by the limelight on the magic- 
lantern screen. 


PREPARATIONS have been commenced at the 
Windsor Station of the Great Western Railway 
for the erection of the “ Queen’s Room” of the 
new terminus, which is to be finished before 
June, in readiness for the use of Her Majesty 
when proceeding to and returning from London 
during the Jubilee commemoration. 


Tue Goldsmiths’ Company, one of the richest 
of the twelve great City Livery Companies, 
has announced “its intention of setting aside 
£20,000, for the purpose of founding a char ity 
for the ‘relief of needy employées in the gold 
and silver trade in the Metr opolis, which large 
class of workers cannot at present receive any 
benefit from the funds under the control of 
the Company. 


A suB-coMMITTEE of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion has recommended that the proposal to 
straighten the Clyde from Rutherglen Bridge 
to St. Andrew’s Bridge should not be enter- 
tained at present. The objections are:—The 
great expense and risk, the recent filling-up of 
the Fleshers’ Haugh, and the difficulty in com- 
ing to arrangements with riparian proprietors. 

A Monument of Bath stone, with a large 
cross on the top, has been placed over Bishop 
Thorold’s grave in the Water Close of Win- 
chester Cathedral, just beneath the south 
window of the Lady Chapel. On one side are 
a mitre and the diocesan arms beside those of 
the Thorold family, and on the other side is a 
pastoral staff. The other memorial to Bishop 
Thorold at Winchester is to be a large stained- 


glass window in the Cathedral. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE 
LAW OF RATING AS AFFECTING 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 


LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

MEETING of this Society was held at 
+A Liverpool on the 17th ult., the President, 
Mr. 8. B. Cottrell, in the chair. A paper was 
read by Mr. Ernest W. Pierce, Assistant Town 
Clerk, Liverpool, entitled, “ Principles of the 
Law of Rating as Affecting Engineering 
Works.” After referring to the importance 
and the general want of precise knowledge 
on the part of the ratepaying public on 
questions of rating, Mr. Pierce said that the 
difficulties of the subject were not lessened by 
the manner in which it is expounded by rating 
experts and others who make it a special study, 
and who, speaking from an advanced know- 
ledge of the subject, render that which was 
before perplexing more incomprehensible ; and 
it was with a view to provoking a discussion, 
and thereby removing some of the doubt, that 
he was induced to address them on the subject. 
The statute, passed in the 43rd year of reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, which originated the 
present system of assessment for the relief of 
the poor, proceeded on the principle that every 
inhabitant of a parish should contribute to 
the relief of the poor according to his ability, 
personal and real property all being rateable 
alike. Following this, a system of assessment 
was established in each parish, but in the 
absence of defined principles there was a 
marked absence of uniformity in. procedure 
throughout the country. Notwithstanding 
the statute declared both real and personal 
property liable to assessment, in practice it 
was only ina few parishes that personal property 
was assessed. The establishment of railways 
and other important undertakings, extending 
through parishes, rendered it imperative that an 
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should be established—this was done by an 
Act passed in 1836. _ This statute defined the 
method of assessing property at the present day. 
It did not define the “net annual value” as the 
rent at which the property is actually let, but 
“as the rent at which it might reasonably be 
expected to let”; and it frequently happened 
that the actual money paid to the landlord 
did not represent the real letting value of 
the property. There were many ways by which 
an owner could receive value for his property 
other than the payment of rent in coin: and 
on the other hand the rent paid might be in 
excess of the actual letting value, and include 
considerations which are not rateable. The 
adoption of the hypothetical principle con- 
tained in the section established a common 
standard of value, and afforded a fair and just 
method of estimating values capable of uni- 
versal adoption. The various considerations 
which go to determine “value” were numerous 
and complex, but were based upon the econo- 
mical principles upon which exchangeable 
value is founded. In all cases value should be 
assessed with due reeard to the competition 
of the imaginary or hypothetical tenant, whose 
sole object in life was the acquisition of profit 
or value. The method of estimating the value 
of undertakings, such as railways, waterworks, 
and other concerns of a commercial or quasi-com- 
mercial character, was by examining the results 
of the'r working and taking the gross revenue 
derived from them as the basis, due regard 
being paid to other circumstances of the case. 
The first important provision to bear in mind 
in respect to the rating of engineering works 
was sect. 133 of the Lands’ Clauses Act, 1847, 
which required the promoters of any under- 
taking taking lands charged with land-tax or 
poor-rate to make good the deficiencies in 
these from time to time until the works are 
completed and assessed to the land-tax and 
poor-rate. In addition it appeared that if a 
contractor erects large workshops and work- 
men’s cottages in connection with the con- 
struction of the works, he was liable to be 
rated for those properties. In the assessment 
of railway works it was, in the first place, 
necessary to arrive at the assessment of 
the whole undertaking, the gross earnings 


thereof being calculated on an average of 
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three years’ receipts and expenditure minus 
the cost of the labour, skill, risk and capital 
employed in connection with the occupation 
of the concern. Having arrived at the cross 
rateable value the statutable deductions were 
made, also the usual tenant’s rates and taxes 
and the tithe-rent. charged, if any, with the 
annual cost of the repairs, insurance, and 
other expenses necessary to maintain’ the 
works in a state to command rent. The net 
rateable value of the line, exclusive of such 
properties as stations, which are rated sepa- 
rately, having been *arrived at, it next 
became necessary to apportion it amongst the 
several parishes in which the works were con- 
structed. To do this, the expenses incurred in 
earning the gross receipts in each parish were 
acertained, the same process being gone through 
for each as if the whole line were in one 
parish. In the case of 


A CommerctAtn UNDERTAKING 


on business for a profit, this method of 
assessment was probably as equitable as could 
be devised ; but in such cases as a waterworks 
belonging to a municipal body, prohibited by 
statute from making a profit, it was doubtful 
whether it was the correct one to apply. With 
a body so constituted the eross earnings were 
the equivalent of the gross expenses ; and it 
yet remained to be authoratively decided how 
the rateable value of waterworks, constructed 
and oceupied by a municipal corporation, pro- 
hibited from making a profit should be arrived 
at. In electric-lighting works the same 
principle of assessing works by reference to 
their gross earnings was to be found. In the 
practical application of those principles much 
difficulty and labour was involved, and much 
scope left for the exercise of ingenuity on the 
part of rating experts and of the managers and 
engineers of such works—especially in that 
branch which dealt with deductions,  De- 
ductions were of two classes—tenants and 
statutable; and the effect of deducting from 
the gross earnings, the former was to arrive at 
the gross rateable value, which, again, minus 
the statutable deductions, eave the net value. 
The usual tenants’ deductions were enumerated 
and considered under the heads of working 
expenses, rates and taxes, law costs, loyalties 
on patents, &¢., goodwill, auxiliary ven- 
tures, renewals and repairs of tenant's stock, 
insurance, indirectly productive property, 
depreciation in stock, and capital. The sta- 
tutable deductions included tenants’ rates and 
taxes and. the tithe rent charge, if any, 
and the probable cost of repairs, insurance, 
and other expenses necessary to maintain the 
heriditaments in a state to command the rent. 
In the Metropolis a scale of deductions for 
different classes of property was provided by 
the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, but in 
the country at large it was more indefinite, 
though the assessment committees of certain 
Unions had laid down rules similar to those in 
the Metropolis. Two other modes of arriving’ 
at rateable value were by calculations based 
(1) on the rent actually paid, and (2) on the 
contractor’s theory of rent. The latter was 
founded on the assumption that because a 
person has spent a certain sum upon the 
creation of the property he would have been 
equally willing to have paid a reasonable 
percentage on the outlay, plus the average 
annual cost of repairs, insurance, and deprecia- 
tion as rent to a contractor willing to erect the 
property and let it to him. Though applicable 
in many cases, this principle must be followed 
with much caution, as 
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was occasionally out of all proportion to the 
letting value, as, for instance, in the case of 
country mansions. After dealing with the rating 
of machinery and plant, Mr. Pierce went on to 
the subject of the rating of advertisements, 
which he considered of much practical interest, 
as it was not an uncommon practice for 
contractors to earn an honest penny by letting 
spaces on the hoardings erected around works in 
course of construction for advertising purposes, 
and contractors should accordinely be made 
aware of the provisions of the Advertising 
Stations (Rating) Act, 1889. It enacts that 
where land is used for the exhibition of advertise- 
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ments, but not otherwise occupied, the person 
who shall permit the same to be used, or (if he 
cannot be ascertained) the owner thereof, shall 
be deemed to be in beneficia] occupation of 
such land, and shall be rateable in respect 
thereof according to the value of such use as 
aforesaid, and where land occupied for other 
purposes is used for the exhibition of advertise- 
ments, the gross and rateable value of such 
land or hereditament shall be so estimated as 
to include the increased value from such use 
as aforesaid. It therefore behoved contractors 
to keep a sharp look-out upon their hoardings, 
as they would be liable to be rated should 
advertisement bills be posted thereon. After 
referring to some standard works on rating, 
Mr. Pierce said he was convinced that a 
competent knowledge of this branch of law 
was essential to the educational equipment 
not only of engineers, but of the public 
generally, as with the increasing burdens in 
the nature of taxation which civilization 
seemed to bring in: its train, a knowledge of 
the system under which those burdens are 
apportioned amongst the tax-paying public 
must necessarily tend to a fair and impartial 
administration, whereby no man would escape 
his just and careful contribution, and at the 
same time no man be charged with a greater 
proportion of the public burden than by the law 
of the larid he is liable to bear. A discussion 
followed, and a vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Pierce for his paper, to which he rephed. 


LONDON’S DEFENCES. 

‘PSHERE seems to be a widespread miscon- 

ception as to the nature and extent of 
works proposed for strengthening the defence 
of London. Already the assumption that a 
chain of permanent and costly forts, forming a 
girdle round the capital, is contemplated, has 
occasioned a great outcry from those who think 
that land fortifications are unnecessary so long’ 
as we have a sufficiently strong navy. ‘Ten 
years ago, Sir Edward Hamley explained in a 
few memorable words what were the needs of 
the capital for effectual defence. He proposed 
that we should “mark out round London lines 
of defence to meet all possible lines of attack 
upon it, not to be constructed except on the 
imminence of war, but to be thoroughly 
planned, and the means of erecting and occupy- 
ing them kept always ready.” Sir E. Hamley’s 
scheme, with slight modifications, was accepted 
by all the ablest military authorities of that 
time. It took practical shape after a pre- 
liminary survey of the most suitable defensive 
positions by the purchase of thirteen sites as 
centres of defence at a cost of £30,000 ten 
years ago. Since then, under successive 
administrations an additional sum of £38,000 
has been expended on the necessary works for 
making some of these centres suitable in case 
of invasion. Nothing like a fortification has 
been constructed, but simply defensible store- 
houses, in which trenching tools, camp equip- 
ments, and possibly munitions of war may be 
kept ready for issue in time of emergency 
to the Volunteers and Militia, on whom 
the task of defending those positions would 
mainly fall. Ultimately the positions would 
have to be strengthened by earthworks, but 
these need only be thrown up when and 
where the danger of attack seemed imminent, 
The essential thing is that each brigade shall 
know exactly where it would have to assemble 
if the emergency ever arose, and that it may 
be sure of finding there the stores and 
material necessary for placing the position in 
a state of defence. It is in furtherance of this 
scheme that the Government now ask for a 
vote of £96,000 in order that the thirteen 
central magazines, for which land has already 
been bought, may be completed. In addition 
to the mere buildings, it will be necessary to 
make proper approaches, and form military 
roads by which to connect the various centres 
as links in a continuous chain. Of the three 
centres already completed, two are on the 
south side of London, and one on the north. 
The vote now asked for is to complete ten 
other storehouses as points of concentration 
for different brigades, all on the south, be- 
tween Erith and Tooting. 
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THE WALLACE ART COLLECTION. 


N° ereater stroke of testamentary good- 
fortune has fallen to the nation than the 
beqnest of the late Lady Wallace, of the col- 
lection of pictures and other objects of Art 
formed by the late Marquis of Hertford, in- 
herited and considerably increased by the late 
Sir Richard Wallace, and now at Hertford 
House, Manchester-square. The collection is 
one of the largest and richest ever formed by 
private persons, and its value at current prices 
is estimated at several millions sterling, It 
will probably necessitate an enlar gement both 
of the National Gallery and of. the South 
Kensington Museum. It consists of paintings, 
poorer, furniture, and “objects of Art,” 
though perhaps not all of those may be in- 
cluded in this splendid benefaction, The 
Marquis of Hertford and Sir Richard Wallace 
were both great collectors, and both had access 
to the oreat treasuries of Art on the Continent, 
and. command of the best technical counsel 
when it was needed to supplement any occa- 
sional defects of their own all but perfect taste 
and knowledge. Hertford House is really a 
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rich not only in pictures, but in gold and 
silver workmanship, Renaissance and rococo 
furniture, majolica, porcelain and_ bronzes. 
The furniture is the spoil of old Versailles 
and of the other Royal chateaux of France, 
as their contents were dispersed under the 
hammer in the course of successive revolu- 
tions. The boudoir of the late Lady Wallace 
is entirely hung with examples of Greuze, 
and some of its furniture came from the Petit 
Trianon where Marie Antoinette alternated 
the part of shepherdess and milkmaid with 
the part of Queen. Another room is devoted 
to Gainsborough and Reynolds. <A great 
fresco by Luini is the principal decoration of 
a third. Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Velasquez, 
Murillo, Guido Reni, Canaletto, and other 
great masters of the past occupy one large 
gallery. The modern school occupies another, 
and this is said to surpass the Luxembourg in 
the importance of its» French work of our 
time—a department in which our own National 
Gallery is at present deplorably weak. It 
includes twenty-five masterpieces by Meis- 
sonier, thirteen by Delaroche, over thirty by 
Décamps, and four or five by Ary Scheffer. 
The specimens of 
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will make a welcome addition to our stock of 
Boningtons, that fine English painter whose 
work did so much to create modern landscape 
in France, and who has hitherto been far more 
known and honoured in the land of his adoption 
than in the land of his birth. Add to all this 
that the collection of ancient armour is un- 
rivalled in England, and that it includes a suit 
of the Duke of Alva, and the helmet of a Doge, 
and we have good reason to congratulate our- 
selves on the prospect of what is in store for 
us. The pictures were sometimes shown to 
visitors at Hertford House; they were fre- 
quently shown in select examples at the 
exhibitions of Old Masters, and a large con- 
tingent of them formed one of the principal 
features of the Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester. The nucleus of the collection 
was originally formed at a house in Berkeley 

Square. The present house in Manch« aie 
Square was rebuilt by Sir Richard Wallace, to 
whom it was bequeathed more as a museum 
than as a residence. Old Manchester House, 
as it was first called, was built by the Duke of 
Manchester in 1776. The second Marquis of 
Hertford, into whose possession it afterwards 
passed, was one of the friends of the Prince 
Regent. The third Marquis was an indefatig- 
able collector, and rather than stand idle, he, 
at one time, bought the automaton clock from 
old St. Dunstan’s Church, and had it set up, 
siants and all, at his villa in the Regent’s 
Park. The fourth Marquis left nearly every- 
thine to Sir Richard Wallace, who, in his turn, 
made Lady Wallace his universal legatee. 
Her death took place the other day ; and the 
reading of her will confirms the early announce- 
ments, 


NORTH- WESTERN SANITARY 
INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the North-Western Sani- 

tary Inspectors’ Association was held 
at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, 
Liverpool, on the 13th ult., the President, 
Dr. Francis Vacher, presiding. The following 
towns among others were represented: Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Wigan, Preston, Birkenhead, 
Ince, Wallasey, Waterloo, Norden, Priscot, 
and Whiston. The minutes and correspondence 
having been disposed of, the names, &c., of 
thirty-seven new candidates for membership 
were considered and approved. Draft rules 
for the newly-formed Association library of 
works on sanitary and allied subjects were 
compiled and referred to the next general 
meeting for adoption. The Council had also 
referred to this meeting a resolution to change 
the title of the Association to “The North- 
Western and Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association ” owing to recent large extensions 
in the area represented. The qvestion of 
uniformity in the statistical portion of 
Inspectors’ annual and other reports to the 
county authorities was also discussed, the 
meeting affirming the need of such uniformity, 
and a sub-committee was appointed to inquire 
into and report on the matter. After some 
other items of general business had been dealt 
with, a lecture was given by Dr. Wm. Berry, 
Officer of Health for Wi igan, entitled 


“Tae IsoLATION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES.” 


Dr. Berry said that, as a small contribution 
to the knowledge of this important subject, 
but mainly with the object of evoking a dis- 
cussion thereon, he was desirous of relating 
some efforts which had been made in Wigan 
to cope with infectious disease. When he 
was appointed to his present position, he 
found there was an all-round list of infectious 
cases to be dealt with, viz., smallpox, typhus, 
enteric, and scarlet fever. ‘The two first- 
named being the most dangerous, and being 
of opinion that they were communicable by 
aerial connection, he decided to use their 
isolation hospital solely for these diseases, and 
to try home isolation for scarlet fever and the 
rest. The responsibility was serious enough ; 
but his Committee helped by giving him a 
free hand, and his colleagues in the : sanitary 
department were energetic and enthusiastic 
From a twenty years’ experience in private 
practice, he knew what was possible in 
home nursing, and he had found that. it was 
only when instructions were given with a 
lukewarmness that people do not attempt to 
carry them out. It was only within the last 
twenty-five years that hospitals had been 
erected for preventing the spread of disease ; 
formerly, the fever hospital in large towns was 
for the purpose of treating infectious patients, 
not for the prevention of further cases. It 
was in connection with smallpox, about 1868, 
that isolation was first advocated in a 
pamphlet on the subject by Sir James 
Thompson; now we had come to look upon 
isolation as a benefit to others rather than 
to the sufferer. But it was generally agreed 
that, for all communicable diseases, 


ISOLATION IS AN IMPORTANT PROVISION 


in preventing their spread; and he thought it 
necessary for all towns and districts to have 
ready hospitals for isolating such a disease as 
smallpox, and not to introduce them only under 
the panic of an epidemic. With regard to such 
diseases as scarlet fever, they were treated 
differently by different authorities. He would 
for his purpose divide the current ideas as to 
isolation into three parts: Complete, efficient, 
and sufficient isolation. To carry out conplete 
isolation would require a hospital on the top 
of a mountain, well provisioned for a time, and 
inaccessible except for the admission of the 
patients, who would need to be deposited in a 
lodge for the purpose, and removed by the 
attendants in the hospital. The nurses and 
doctor would require to be put in quarantine 
before commingling with the outside world. 
Efficient isolation was what is aimed at now, 
and answered very well. Irksome restrictions 
were not practised on the patients’ friends, and 
the nurses and doctor were unimpeded in their 
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Sete and going, the same as in an iam 
hospital. But what he termed sufficient isola- 
tion was the plan adopted in Wigan, with such 
diseases as scarlet fever. ‘Their pavilions were 
set aside for smallpox and typhus, and other 
diseases left to home isolation. On receipt of 
a notification, the Inspector visited the house, 
and gave the necessary instructions as to 
isolation. Revisits were made each second or 
third day until disquamation had ceased, 
and then the usual fumigating and cleansing 
of the house, and stoving of the bedding 
and clothing followed. During twelve months 
they had 151 notifications of scarlet fever, and 
removed to the Sanatorium 43, leaving 108 
to be treated at home. In sixteen houses there 
occurred more than one case, but in one half of 
these two children sickened about the same 
time or the day after, so that if the first case 
had been promptly removed on notification, 
there would have remained the second one to 
He would not deny, however, that 
isolation in a hospital for the purpose is an 
important sanitary arrangement for preventing 
the spread of infectious disease, but, at the 
same time, it was a costly method for the 
ratepayers, and it must be remembered, also, 
that parents and guardians had a duty to per- 
form towards those in their charge, notwith- 
standing the tendency to relieve them of these 
burdens. There were always a_ sufficient 
number of patients who could not afford 
“proper lodging and accommodation” for 
isolation purposes, and these must be 
removed; but, with regard to those house- 
holders who could ensure a_ sufficient 
measure of isolation, the Sanitary Authority 
had no right to make them its debtor by forcing 
the patient into hospital. That in such cir- 
cumstances the patient, unless a pauper, 
became a debtor to the authority was evident 
from section 132 of the 1875 Public Health Act. 
After quoting Dr. Wynter Blyth in support of 
his contention, and referring to the erection of 
hospitals by joint authorities, Dr. Berry con- 
cluded by inviting criticism of his views. A 
long discussion followed. 


Tue new set of bells for St. Peter’s Church, 
Titchfield, which have cost £300, have been 
formally dedicated by the Bishop of Guildford. 
They are six in number, four of them being 
old ones recast. 

Avr the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, and Bridgewater 
recently offered the Princess’s Theatre for 
sale by auction. The best offer made was 
£20,500, at which price the Propees was 
withdrawn. 

A mertine of the Consultative Council of 
the Building Trades’ Exhibition was recently 
held at the offices, 48, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C., Prof. Banister Fletcher presiding. 
There were present: Messrs. Lewis Angell, 
Chas. Barry, .G. M. Callender, H. Phillips 
Fletcher (hon. sec.), A. J. Gale, F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, P. N. Hasluck, E. J. Kibblewhite, Ellis 
Marsland, H. Greville Montgomery (manager), 
W. G. Penty (York), H. Riches, Edwin O. 
Sachs, John P. Seddon, A. H. Ryan Tenison, 
E. W. Thornton, W. Seckham Witherington, 
Gilbert Wood. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and confirmed, and the follow- 
ing report was read as to the prizes promised 
in connection with the Handicraft Competi- 


tions: The Tylers and Bricklayers’ Company, 
the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, The 
Building News, The Building World, The 


iE nglish | Mechanic, H. Greville Montgomery. It 
was agreed to ask Architects and others for 
the loan of drawings and models of buildings, 
and it was decided to hold- conferences during 
the Exhibition in the different sections of 
the Building Trades. It was suggested that 
various associations connected with the Trades 
be invited formally to the Exhibition during 
the time it is in progress. ‘The designs for 
the poster on view at the offices, for which a 
premium of £10 was offered, created lively 
interest amongst those present, and an 
informal plebiscite of the best design was 
taken. It was agreed to hold the next 
meeting of the Council at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall just previous to the opening of the 
Exhibition. 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY. SKETCHED By C. E, Manzows. 
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NEW ARCADE FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


NM ATERIAL progress has been made in 
i relation to the scheme for the erection 
of a proposed new arcade at Birmingham, con- 
necting Corporation Street with High Street 
and New Street. Birmingham is peculiarly 
situated in regard to its shop accommodation, 
which, in many respects, is inferior to cities of 
less importance. ‘The centre of the town is 
cut off on the south side by the largest railway 
station in the world; on the east side by the 
steepness of the ground and the fact that 
there is no leading thoroughfare into New 
Street from that quarter of the city; on the 
west and north-west are situated the profes- 
sional quarters and St. Philip’s Churchyard, 
which completely sever that part from the 
rest; while on the north the manufactories 
hem in the retail shop quarters beyond the 
Law Courts, Consequently there is no pros- 
pect for any great addition to be made to 
shops within the central area. The land is too 
valuable, and there is not depth enough 
between the existing streets to cut fresh ones. 
Under these circumstances it has occurred to 
a syndicate that the only way out of the diffi- 
culty is to make an additional arcade or 
covered street between the busy thoroughfares 
of Corporation Street, High Street, and. New 
Street. The leases of a large area of land in 
New Street, High Street, and Union Street 
and Union Passage are falline in, or have 
already fallen in; and the old property is worn 
out, and will have to be 
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It is proposed to make an arcade the same 
width as the Great Western, starting at the 
corner of Corporation Street, at the junction 
of Union Street, Martineau Street, and Cherry 
Street, and running in an oblique direction 
across Union Passage, and from thence into 
High Street, where Britten’s shop now stands, 
with an arm into New Street, coming out 
opposite the Grammar School. This latter 
part of the scheme it is not proposed to com- 
mence until 1900, when all the leases have 
expired. The number of new shops in the 
Jorporation Street and High Street section 
will be about sixty-two, but there will only be 
an actual increase of about fifty; while the 
New Street section will contain twenty-two 
shops in addition to the frontage shops. It is 
not proposed to pull down the property at the 
corner of Corporation Street and Union Street, 
but to pierce the block of which the Tem- 
perance Institute and the Public Benefit Boot 
Establishment are the principal occupiers. 
Behind this the site of the Old Library (of 
which the lease has only sixteen years to run) 
would be absorbed and a slight corner would 
be taken from the premises of Messrs. Cham- 
berlain, King, and Jones. Beyond this, and 
‘about 260ft. from Corporation Street, it is 
proposed to construct a central dome, from 
whence the areade will divide, as before indi- 
cated, one branch leading into High Street 
and the other into New Street. It is antici- 
pated that the passenger traffic from the 
Aston side of Birmingham and from the Great 
Western terminus will to a large extent make 
use of this new thoroughfare, as it will be the 
shortest way to the markets, the omnibus 
terminus in New Street, and to the south-east 
side of the city. 


THe PrincrpaL LANDOWNERS 


are the Corporation of Birmingham, Earl 
Howe, and King Edward’s School, and negotia- 
tions are proceeding with them on a satisfactory 
basis. A number of leasehold interests will 
have to be acquired, and if the promoters are 
met in a fair and reasonable manner there 
appears to be a probability of the scheme 
being carried through. It is estimated that 
the mcome derived from the shops will add 
something like £10,000 per annum to the 
ratable value, and thereby provide means to 
carry on the much-needed widening in Bull 
Street, High Street, and Steelhouse Lane. 
The Louvre, in High Street, is at present being 


rebuilt, and it is contemplated to make still 
further additions to this undertaking, with 


an access to the new arcade, when this 
establishment will become one of the largest 
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Corporation Street and High Street section 
will be about six hundred, and that of the 
New Street section about two hundred feet, 
and the design, prepared by Messrs. Newton 
and Cheatle, Architects, is in Moorish 
style, the walls beine entirely faced with 
ornamental glazed tiles, with a gallery over, 
and a high glass roof. The substitution of 
tiled or Doulton-ware facings for paint will do 
away with the necessity of the large annual 
outlay for painting, and the building through- 
out will be lit with the electric light... Each 
shop will have an average depth of from 20ft. 
to 380ft., with a basement under and stock- 
room over, the upper floors in the New Street 
and High Street ends being laid out for offices, 
&e. Messrs. Walter Ludlow and Briscoe are 
surveyors to the promoters of the scheme. 


SHEFFIELD’S NEW TOWN HALL. 


PY\HE new Town Hall building which Her 
Majesty will formally inaugurate stands 
on a site which up to a few years ago was 
covered with old and unattractive shops, 
houses, and workrooms. Beauty of outline 
and richness of treatment, rather than magnifi- 
cence of proportion and the dignity of ‘vast- 
ness, are the qualities which strike! you 
on first getting a glimpse of the building. 
Externally the most striking feature is the 
lofty tower, on the summit of which, 200ft. 
above ground, stands a bronze figure of 
Vulean, 7ft. high. The clock with its four 
illuminated dials has been supplied by Messrs. 
Potts and Sons, of Leeds. The style of Archi- 
ecture adopted in the building is the Renais- 
sance, of a distinctly modern character. In 
the details of the structure, both external and 
internal, the Architect, Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
of Buckingham Street, Strand, has introduced 
symbolic devices which give a special interest 
to the building. There are four frontages, 
facing Pinstone Street, Surrey Street, Norfolk 
Street, and Cheney Row. The principal 
entrance, which is in Pinstone Street, is flanked 
on each side by double columns. In the span- 
drils of the arch are carved figures representing 
Hlectricity and Navigation. On each side of 
the central gable is a carved frieze, 36ft. in 
length and 38ft. 6in. deep; one portion repre- 
sents Labour, and contains fieures in bas-relief 
of ironfounders, saw-¢rinders, miners, and other 
artisans ; and on the other are figures depicting 
the Arts—Architecture, Painting, and others 
more typical of Sheffield, such as Electro- 
plating, Modelling, and Ivory-working. The 
whole of the sculpture has been executed by 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. The marble and stone 
work of the interior have a striking effect. 
The vestibule and the grand staircase, ap- 
proached from the Pinstone Street entrance, are 
impressive in their cold marble of varied but 
harmonising hues. The staircase hall, 40ft. 
square, is, lke the vestibule, paved with 
marble. ‘The staircase itself is carried on 
arches supported by marble columns, and the 
walls are lined with a variety of Devonshire, 
Derbyshire, and Irish marbles. Atthe head of 
the staircase is the grand corridor, 150ft. long 
and 10ft. wide, having marble-lined walls, 
marble floor, and vaulted ceiling, This corridor 
gives access to the reception: rooms and the 
banqueting hall. Hach room is complete in 
itself, but the three are so arranged that on 
great occasions they can be made into one 
apartment, 155ft. long and 33ft. wide. The 
Council Chamber is also an admirably designed 
apartment, 60ft. by 40ft., and lighted on three 
of its four sides by large traceried windows. 
Three commodious committee rooms are like- 
wise provided. The total amount expended 
has been about £167,000. Of this £49,000 
must be reckoned as the value of the land‘ 
£100,000 as the cost of the building itself, and 
£18,000 for fittings and furniture. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Edmund Gabbutt, of Liverpool. 


Iv is stated that at a meeting of the North- 
Hastern Railway directors at York, it was re- 
solved to make improvements at the West 
Hartlepool docks, which will entail an expen- 
diture of about £14,000. 


A GREAT MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
T | NLIKE the majority of the schemes which 

have been undertaken by the London 
County Council, the extensive improvements 
taking place in Shoreditch, though now in a 
fair way towards completion, have as yet 
engaged but very slight public attention or 
criticism. 'The fact applies no less to municipal 
than to private undertakings, that they who 
talk least act most. So that although little or 
nothing has been known, except locally, of any 
municipal movement in the East End, for the 
past five years there has been working out on a 
large scale a practical scheme for the housing 
of the working classes. By the end of next 
year it is hoped the entire undertaking will be 
complete, and an object lesson will then be 
available to all those, native or foreign, to 
whom the difficulties of dealing with insanitary 
areas may occur. ‘The enterprise, in a word, 
consists in the substitution of good residential 
dwellings for pestiferous slums, at a maximum 
of advantage to those most nearly affected, 
namely, the prospective occupiers, and at a 
minimum of burden upon the rates. Until 
about five years ago there existed behind 
Shoreditch Church, between High Street, 
Shoreditch,.and Church Street, Bethnal Green, 
an area of about fifteen acres occupied by 
rookeries and slums of the very worst character. 
The houses on the site numbered 730, and were 
occupied by nearly 6000 persons, mostly of the 
labouring classes. More than two-fifths of the 
inhabitants lived in one-room tenements, while 
a greater proportion held a share in two rooms. 
The average death-rate for this district, 
during the three years immediately prior to 
the clearance, was over 40 per annum per 
thousand. That of the neighbouring districts 
was 22°8, and that of the whole of London for 
the same period 18°2. Under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts, the medical officers 
of the Shoreditch and Bethnal Green Districts 
made representation of these facts,and as a 
result the whole area, officially entitled the 
“ Boundary Street Area,” was 


CONDEMNED AND CLEARED. 


Thus far the Council was but following up 
the policy of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
But while the latter body invariably sold in 
pubhe market such sites as were cleared in 
this way, the County Council was so pressed 
to find accommodation for the occupants whom 
it had unhoused, that it was a matter of 
urgency to at once commence the erection of 
dwellings on the site. The Architect to the 
Council produced a scheme dealing with the 
entire area. This was approved and com- 
menced in detail, and although much still 
remains to be done, it is estimated that by 
the end of 1898 the whole area of fifteen acres 
will be covered. When this is the case there 
will be accommodation for 4600 persons in all 
as compared with 5719, the number which 
under greatly congested conditions the original 
slums on the site harboured. The general 
plan that has been adopted includes the 
formation, approximately in the centre of the 
site, of a circular open space some 300ft. in 
diameter, with seven streets radiating to the 
thoroughfares on the borders of the area. 
A main road opens out of High Street, Shore- 
ditch, by the side of Shoreditch Church, and 
runs directly to the central circus. This road 
is 60ft. in width, while the subsidiary streets 
are 50ft. wide. The centre of the new circus, 
named after the present Chairman of the 
Couneil, “Arnold Circus,” is occupied by a 
terraced mound, formed of the soil removed in 
sinking the foundations of the new buildings, 
The mound has a promenade at half its 
height, and at the top there is a large space 
which will be in part occupied by a bandstand, 
The Parks Committee will undertake the 
planting of this mound, as well as the provision 


of trees in all the streets on the site. It is 
worth noticing that the throwing up of this 
mound, which will form one of the most 


picturesque features of the scheme, effected a 
saving to the ratepayers of some £1250 which 
must otherwise have been expended in the 
cartage of the soil elsewhere. The buildings 
are in various stages of completion, some 
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being already occupied, while others have but 
lately been commenced. 
THE PLANNING 
of the various tenements is good—light, air, 
and convenience apparently being the leading 
considerations. And in this connection it may 
be said that no little difficulty was added to 
the work by the Medical Officer, who required 
that every tenement should possess through 
ventilation. This at once precludes the use of the 
common back-to-back type of tenement. In 
some cases profit has been made of this difficulty, 
where the disposition of scullery and offices go 
to form an effective feature or elevation, with- 
out disregard to a single inch of floor area. 
In fact, both in design and construction, a true 
economy appears to have been held in constant 
view. ‘The accommodation consists of suites 
of rooms of various descriptions, containing 
from two to five rooms, with offices, etc. There 
are also a few single-room tenements. The 
average rent is about 2s. 6d. per room, and the 
rents may not, by the resolution of the Council, 
“exceed those ruling in the neighbourhood.” 
Not more than two persons are allowed to a 
room, and this regulation is rigidly enforced 
by the Superintendent and his seven subordi- 
nates. whose constant duty it is to supervise 
the cleanliness and orderliness of the whole 
establishment. Light and airy workshops are 
also provided on the area, and stand in constant 
demand. They are let chiefly to those engaged 
in cabinet-making, the most important craft 
in this district. A capacious and well-fitted 
steam laundry, with baths and club rooms, 
forms part of the buildings, and enables the 
inhabitants of the dwellings to carry out their 
washing at a cheap rate, with the minimum of 
discomfort and labour, Gras is laid on in every 
room by the Council, the gas being purchased 
in bulk from the company at a reduced rate, and 
dispensed by means of penny-in-the-slot meters 
to the tenants. The buildings are fireproof 
throughout, and in external appearance have 
nothing of that grim character of stint which 
has setits mark on most of the artizan dwell- 
ings hitherto. There is no monotony of effect. 
This is due in part to the variable treatment 
adopted for the different blocks, and in part 
to the system of radiating streets. It was 
originally proposed to deal with the site in 
chess-board fashion, setting out the roads at 
right angles, and filling the interspaces with 
rectan gular blocks of buildings. The obvious 
disadvantage, however, of a rectangular plan 
is that except from those tenements which 
occur at the corner of any street the outlook 
is bounded by the block of buildings imme- 
diately opposite. Under the present-system 
the occupants of nearly every tenement enjoy 
a picturesque prospect: and this at no sacrifice 
of convenience or economy. It may be well in 
conclusion to glance at the financial side of 
the venture. 
Tue Toran Cosr 

of the clear site, including the purchase of the 
land and acquisition of the whole of the old 
property, amounted to about £250,000. This 
capital sum must be paid off within the next 
fifty-two years in accordance with the condi- 
tions laid down by the Local Government 
Board when the loan was made; meanwhile 
3 per cent. interest must be paid on the 
amount. The erection of the new buildings 
and the formation of streets will, at comple- 
tion, have cost about £270,000. This represents 
an investment which, according to the minute 
and careful calculations of the official valuer, 
will, after all deductions have been made, 
produce a nett interest of over 4 per cent. It 
is estimated that this 4 per cent will pay the 
3 per cent referred to as due for fifty-two 
years on the capital sum expended in the 
acquisition of the site and old premises, and 
that, in addition, the 1 per cent odd which 
remains every year as surplus will, at com- 
pound interest, produce at the end of the fifty- 
two years an amount sufficient to pay off the 
capital sum without further tax upon the rate- 
payers. From that time the dwellings will 
not merely be self-supporting, but will tend to 
relieve the rates in perpetuity to the extent of 
4 per cent upon the £270,000 spent in erecting 
the buildings. On the occasion of the recent 


visit of the Architectural Association, by the | 


courteous invitation of Mr. Blaskill, to the 
area, Mr, Owen Fleming, of the Housing 
Branch, Architects’ Department, conducted 
the party over the buildings, and lent material 
aid to the visitors by his lucid and interesting 
description of the financial part of the under- 
taking. 


B Y order of the House of Commons Class I. 

of the Civil Service estimates for 1897-8 
has been printed and published. It contains 
the figures of the projected expenditure on new 
public works and improvements in Ireland for 
the coming financial year. The total estimate 
of the Irish Public Works Board for the finan- 
cial year that is now drawing to a close was 
£214,172; the estimate for next year is 
£213,867. The estimate for new works and 
buildings is £87,966, a decrease of £1993 on 
the figures for the current year. £2500 is to 
be the estimated expenditure on the Shannon 
drainage works, as compared with £3000 for 
1896-7. The biggest item under the heading 
of new works is the £40,000 for grants in aid 
of new National schools, the sum to which the 
vote for this purpose is now definitély limited, 
whatever may be the requirements of the 
service. Postal and Telegraph Buildings are 


to be voted the next largest amount; £9500 is 


asked for the Belfast Parcels Office, out of a 
total estimate of £12,500, £2000 of which was 
voted last year ; £4000 for the Dublin Postal 
Stores at Aldborough House, out of a total 
estimate of £8750, the balance of which will be 
required later on; £1000 for a new Post Office 
at Newry, upon which £4000 in all is to be 
spent ; and £950, for alterations in the Dublin 
G.P.O., which are estimated to cost £1400 
when completed. . Next in importance is the 
estimate for new Coastguard and Naval Reserve 
stations, and improvements in the old, under 
which heading £9987 is asked, as compared 
with £8702 last session ; £2700 is set down for 
a new station at Roundstone, £4892 for a 
station at Burton Port, £2184 for a station at 
Glenarm, £2520 for one at Portmagee, £2630 
for one at Portmuck, £2465 for one at Arthurs- 
town, £2586 for one at Lawrence Cove, and 
£3500 for one at Dunnycove. £1500, out of 
an estimated total of £5600, for improvements 
at the Viceregal Lodge; £2000, out of an 
estimatated £3100, for improvements at the 
Central Police Court ; £1200, out of £10,500, 
for the complete rebuilding of the boundary 
wall at Dundrum Lunatic Asylum ; £2690, out 
of a total estimate of £3140, for improvements 
in Science and Art Museum, National Library, 
and Botanic Gardens; £1290 for changes in 
the Customs House, are the chief additional 
items of expenditure in Dublin. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to complete the 
Cowper Congregational Church at East Dere- 
ham, by the addition of a tower and spire. 

£15,000 is still required to complete the 
various additions and improvements proposed 
and partly carried out at the Sussex County 
Hospital. 

A LARGELY-ATTENDED meeting of the parish- 
ioners of St. John’s, Ipswich, has been held to 
discuss the proposal for the building of a new 
Church. 

THE new schoolrooms and parochial rooms 
which have been erected in Church Street, 
Yeovil, in connection with St: John’s Church, 
were opened a few days ago. The total cost 

yas about £2500. 

A BURIAL Cist has been discovered at Lochar- 
briges, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries, by some workmen who were 
stripping the till from a piece of land beside 
the freestone quarries. The sides were con- 
structed of stone slabs, and a similar slab 
served for cover. In the cist was a cinerary 
urn. 

ONE curious and inconvenient result of the 
recent spells of frost and snow in London, is 
the extraordinarily broken up condition of the 
asphalte in that part of Holborn under the 
jurisdiction of the St. Giles’ Board of Works. 
It has been almost entirely destroyed, and is 
full of holes and depressions, 


ErrinagHam Housn, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 3rd, 1897. 

“I know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
Ruskin, 


Tue work undertaken by the London County 
Council in carrying out the order of Mr. Lane, 
police magistrate, for the demolition of 7ft. of 
a new building at the opening of Prince George 
Road from Stoke Newington Road was practi- 
cally completed last week. The building had 
been erected 7ft. beyond the building line, as 
defined by the superintending Architect of the 
London County Council, and after the founda- 
tions had been put in, the Council summoned 
the builder to the North London Police Court, 
but the magistrate upheld the builder. Notice 
of appeal was given, and the case was ulti- 
mately decided in favour of the Council. In 
the meantime, however, the building had been 
completed and fitted up in a costly style. The 
case was remitted from the High Court, and 
Mr, Lane ordered the demolition of so much 
of the building as stood out beyond the 
building line—roughly speaking, 150ft. by 7ft. 
The order was served on the builder, but 
though the Council allowed the matter to rest 
for twelve months, he made no move, and the 
Council undertook to do the work themselves. 
As the structure now stands, the 7ft. appear to 
have been cleanly cut off from end to end. 
Rafters and iron girders have been cut exactly 
to the building line. The depth of the struc- 
ture is now only 13ft., and it is said to be 
entirely useless for any purpose. It has been 
shored up, but as one side of the whole length 
is open, a gale of wind will probably complete 
the work of demolition. 


Mr. Arnotp Muircuetn, the assessor ap- 
pointed by the Governors to adjudicate on the 
fifty-four schemes submitted in the competi- 
tion for the new Grammar School, Dudley, has 
given his award as follows:—First premium, 
£50, to Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
Fs. R.1.B.A., King Street, Manchester. Second 
premium, £20, to Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, 
Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


At the Sheffield School of Art, the exhibition 
of the students’ works in the Mappin Art 
Gallery will remain open about. a month. 
Special interest will again be given to the pro- 
ceedings, in consequence of the school having 
gained a record position. It has this year two 
gold medals for Design. The student who 
heads the list this year is Aones Kershaw, to 
whom the “ Princess of Wales’ prize of £25” 
is awarded, because she stands as first female 
student in the kingdom. Percy John Roberts 
takes the only gold medal awarded for a 
“modelled design,” and the design, a fountain, 
would make a capital memorial. Messrs. 
Martin, Hall, and Company’s prize produced a 
very good competition, and the prize work, a 
cup, by W. E. Wigfull, although only a slight 
drawing in charcoal, shows good feeling for 
artistic silver work. There is a very consider- 
able number of designs for gold keys, and 
although they are not all of equal merit, are 
all up to the ordinary standard of manufactured 
productions, and some show great beauty and 
exceptional ability. Those by Omar Ramsden 
and J. H. Harmstone have been adjudged 
the best. Alice Wainwright's design for a 
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chatelaine, with champleve enamel, is pretty 
and practical. H. M. Lockwood’s design for a 
China plaque, “ Moonpennies in the Grass,’ is 
very original, and it-is hoped to see this design 
carried out in the material next year. Frank 
Nowill shows studies of historic styles in iron- 
work and Architectural drawings. Eliza F. 
Chapman shows some needlework, together 
with the original design for same. The Alfred 
Chadburn prize winners this year are all 
students of the school, although the competi- 
tion is open to anyone in Sheftield, irrespective 
of age. Only the prize drawings in this com- 
petition are exhibited, the space at disposal 
being so limited as to compel the non-appear- 
ance of a large number of the works of the 
students which are deserving of being exhibited. 


A rrw additions have recently been made to 
the Continental Gallery in New Bond Street. 
Chief amongst them is the large painting by 
Professor Grosso, of Milan, called “The Last 
Rendezvous,” which occasioned some contro- 
versy when shown at the first International 
Exhibition at Venice in 1895. It is a morbid 
picture, representing a “Don Juan” in his 
coffin in a palace chapel, and several women 
looking for the last time upon his face. “The 
subject is anything but a pleasant one, while 
the conception of the theme and the rendering 
show a daring mastery of the brush and an 
independence as to the ethics of pictorial 
description. Amongst other contributions are 
some of Mr. A. Normann’s views of Norwegian 
fjords, some of them extremely brilliant in 
colour and luminous in effect. 


GreaT reticence is being observed at Guild- 


hall with reference to the new offices of the 
Sewers Commission, and the matter from first 
to last is shrouded in mystery; but the “ City 
Press” has reason to believe that a further 
hitch has occurred, and that the officers are 
afraid of making progress for fear of - legal 
proceedings being taken on the ground of the 
infringement of light. There is certainly 
something in the air, or the work would be 
proceeded with in a far more businesslike 
manner than is actually the case. 


Iy commemoration of the eightieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Mr. G. F. Watts, an 
address of congratulation, signed by many of 
his friends and admirers, was presented to the 
distinguished artist last week at his residence, 
Little Holland House, by Mr. C. Hallé, Mr. 
Comyns Carr, and Mr. Leonard Lindsay, the 
directors and secretary of the New Gallery, 
where a collective exhibition of Mr. Watts’ 
work is now being held. The address, hand- 
somely illuminated on vellum, bore on the first 
page a sonnet to Mr. Watts, written by Mr. 
Swinburne. This was followed by a few lines 
of. congratulation appropriate to the occasion, 
with the added wish that many years of life 
and work might yet be in store for the great 
painter and profound thinker to whom this 
tribute of esteem and affection was offered. 


Av last a register is to be prepared of the 
buildings of Historic and Architectural interest 
in London. Hitherto this work has only been 
undertaken in a piecemeal fashion by private 
organizations, but for the future the London 
County Council, acting in co-operation with 
the existing associations, will assume the re- 
sponsibility and carry-out the task on a 
systematic and comprehensive basis. We may 
thus hope, with some amount of confidence, 
that the ruthless destruction of buildings that 
serve to link the present with the past will be 
effectually prevented, and that whenever the 
despoiler shows his hand the Council will at 
once bring its influence to bear with a view to 
staying, before it is too late, the desecration of 
interesting memorials that have come down to 
us from former generations. Had such an 
organization been in existence within the last 
twenty years, we should still have around us 
many interesting relics of which, alas ! we now 
possess only the memory. The City is so rich 
in such relics of the past that the Corporation 
might well interest itself, and compile such a 
a register for its own use and the use of the 
community at large. 


Iv is suggested by a contemporary that the 
time may come when Aberdeen may be over- 
built. “An excellent object-lesson on this 
subject could be got from Glasgow. Soon 
after the passing of the city improvement 
scheme in that city, there was such a rush 
to provide for displaced tenants that whole 
streets, and even whole suburbs of tenement 
houses, mostly of one, two, and _ three 
rooms, sprang up all round Glasgow in 
the late sixty’s and early seventy’s. The 
buildings were mostly of the speculative order, 
and for a time all went well, and the boom 
continued. A variety of circumstances, 
however, happened, which caused many a 
speculative builder to find himself in the 
bankruptcy court. First there was provided 
for a presumed displacement of 60,000 accom- 
modation for at least 150,000, and instead of 
the displaced population going into the new 
houses, quite two-thirds of them huddled 
themselves into houses nearer their former 
abodes, preferably to suburban retreats. Then 
it was found that houses which had hitherto 
readily sold could not now be sold, with the 
result that building stopped, and a great many 
men were out of employment, and could not 
pay any rent. Other trades in the city became 
dull, and to add to the general depression the 
City of Glasgow Bank failed in 1878, with the 
result that the then normal population was 
reduced by 35,000 within a year. In Glasgow 
and suburbs quite 25 per cent. of all the house 
property was unlet during’ 1879, 1880, and 
1881. Since then Glasgow has recovered, 
but thousands were ruined before the recovery 
set in.” 


Tue ninth of the series of fortnightly 
lectures on Art subjects was delivered in the 
Liverpool Corporation Galleries on Saturday, 
the 20th ult., by Professor F. M. Simpson, of 
University College, whose subject was “The 
History of the Arch.” The Professor began 
by saying that although the lintel form of 
construction is older than the arch form, the 
latter is more ancient than is generally sup- 
posed. It was known to and used by the 
Keyptians 8000 years before the birth of Christ. 
The most interesting discovery has been that 
of the gates of Khorsobad, in Assyria, which 
date from 721 B.c. Both the pointed and 
semi-circular-headed forms were used by the 


ancients, although the former shape was 
generally not constructed with radiating 


voussoirs, but with stones projecting one in 
front of the other, the joints being horizontal. 
The godfathers of the arch were really the 
Etruscans. From them the Romans learned 
it, and used it universally in their buildings. 
All the Roman arches were semi-circular, and 
were constructed on true arch principles. So 
were the arches used by the Byzantine and 
Romanesque builders. The pointed form re- 
appears in the Saracenic work of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and was adopted by the 
Medizval Architects to solve certain difficulties 
in construction—principally those of vaulting 
over oblong spaces. It was constructed 
properly with radiating voussoirs, but the old 
idea that the Gothic men invented the pointed 
arch is a mistake. Atthe end of the fourteenth 
century the arch became again semi-circular, 
and this continued until the Gothic revival at 
the end of the last century once more brought 
the pointed form into fashion. 


A wiser step is being taken by the directors 
of the National Gallery in arranging that a 
special room shall be provided for the sale of 
approved copies of the. masters. Both in 
England andvin the Continental cities every 
day students are to be seen in the galleries 
endeavouring, by the rules of Art, to repro- 
duce the effects of the almost magical touches 
of genius. How much they miss is very 
evident when the copy is near the original ; 
but a work that is creditable under such 
circumstances passes the best test. Even an 
accomplished critic finds it difficult to carry 
away in his mind all the qualities of a famous 
painting, so as to be able adequately to tell 
the degree of fidelity. The action of the 
directors is the more desirable because, un- 
fortunately, the persons who nowadays are 
most able to buy pictures are not the best 


judges. The commercial instinct is, unhappily 
often developed at the cost of finer culture 
and when the opportunity comes for pur- 
chasing discernment is lacking. The new 
movement will afford poor artists a better 
chance than they have had of getting merit 
recognised. ‘The “ middleman,” of course, will 
suffer; but he belongs to a class that is bound 
to be injured by the tendency of the times. 


Ir St. Paul’s is to be the point of all others on 
which the historic interest of the present year 
is to centre, there surely cannot be a better 
time for cleaning its west front, which has never 
undergone that process since it was completed 
during the reign of Anne. Everybody who 
remembers the appearance of the screen at 
Hyde Park corner a few years ago,and contrasts 
its appearance then with what it is now, can 
realise what the improvement would be if the 
splendid west front underwent a like process 
of cleansing. 


Some interesting additions to the Nationa 
Gallery have just been announced. The most 
important is “The Yeoman of the Guard,” by 
Sir John Millais, which has been bequeathed 
to the nation by the late Mr. Hodgkinson ; and 
among the others are “ A View of the Carrara 
Mountains,” by Professor Costa, presented by 
a body of subscribers; “Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria,” by the late George Richmond, 
R.A., a gift from the family of the artist; and 
E. M. Barry’s competition design for the 
National Gallery buildings. If the proposed 
rearrangement of the national collections 
takes place when the Tate Gallery is opened, 
these pictures will probably be transferred te 
Millbank. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: In reference to 
recent remarks in The Daily News on the 
incomplete state of the South Kensington 
Museum, it may be added that this is only 
one instance of the “how not to do it” atti- 
tude adopted by the Department under 
whole series of Governments. When Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s great block of Government 
offices was built in Whitehall—the block in 
which the Home, the Foreign, and the India 
Offices are situated—it was proposed to carry 
on the Architectural composition across the 
west end of Downing Street, and to put upa 
similar block on the other side. The evidences 
of this intention are still to be found in the 
bald brickwork and the unfinished arches that 
appear beside the steps leading down on to 
the Horse Guards Parade. In a similar 
manner, when the Law Courts were at last 
completed, after many years of delay, there 
still remained an unkempt piece of derelict 
land on their western side that was for long 
the harbourage of old stones, decayed scaffold- 
ings, and rusty ironwork. So well known did 
this spot become that it was familiarly called 
“Strand Common”; and it was not until 
some public-minded person, who desired to 
remain anonymous, gave a sum of money for 
laying out this space that it at length assumed 
its present gracious aspect. Other instances 
might be given: of how Sir Charles Barry’s 
design for the completion of the Palace of 
Westminster yet remains unfinished, and how 
it was not until recent years that, when Mr. 
Pearson restored Westminster Hall, the un- 
finished pinnacles and spirelets of the north- 
east angle of the building were completed. 
But enough has been said to show that the 
powers that be have a genius for leaving 
things unfinished. 


PREPARATIONS are being commenced for the 
new Royal yacht. The design will be en- 
trusted to Sir William White, the Assistant- 
controller of the Navy, and some points in the 
existing Victoria and Albert are to be repro- 
duced, probably the swan bow and square 
stern. The internal arrangements will .be 
very materially altered, and the accommoda- 
tion correspondingly increased. The new 
engines will be of increased speed, and with 
the very latest conveniences. It may be that 
the cost of the new yacht will partially, if not 
entirely, be covered by this year’s estimates, 
The sum will be very considerable, 
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Tue fire which occurred at the Cox-Thermo 
HKlectric Company’s laboratory, St. Albans, 
resulted in the entire destruction of the 
buildings and their contents. The most 
serious loss is a personal one to Professor Cox, 
whose machines, valued at thousands of 
pounds, and the whole of the records of his 
experimental work, are destroyed. For ten 
years Professor Cox had devoted his whole 
energy to the elucidation of the means of 
using electricity for cooking purposes, and he 
had so far succeeded that everything was 
ready for placing the generators on the 
market. 


An old relic of the past is about to disappear 
in Helmineton Hall, situate between Hunwick 
and Willington. For many years the Hall has 
not been inhabited owing to colliery subsi- 
dences, and latterly two of the wings have been 
overhanging. To prevent an accident, the 
wings have been pulled over. The building is 
about three centuries old. Over the fireplace 
in the Hall kitchen there used to be a piece of 
old and curious carving, which was executed in 
bold relief. Amongst the permanent repre- 
sentations were four figures denoting the four 
quarters of the globe, and several animals 
indigenous to various countries. 


A RECENT application to Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich calls for passing notice on account of the 
importance of the question raised by it. The 
Architect of a building now in course of 
erection at the West End having reason to 
believe that the contractors were not using 
proper materials for the concrete floors, 
attempted to satisfy himself by personal in- 
spection. This, he alleged, he was not per- 
mitted to do, as “the ladders were removed 
and a gang of men brought up to oppose any 
proceedings he might take under the contract.” 
He therefore sought an injunction to’ restrain 
the defendants from interfering with him in 
the discharge of his duties, and also from 
using improper materials. The first part of 
the plaintiffs application was granted at once ; 
though his Lordship did not see his way to 
grant an injunction restraining the contractors 
from using improper material, presumably for 
want of ‘evidence that such an injunction was 
necessary. It is to be hoped that the conduct 
of the defendants in this case has been exag- 
eerated, or that the refusal to allow permission 
to the Architect to make the required inspec- 
tion was the act of irresponsible persons in the 
employ of the firm. There can be no question 
as to the right of the Architect to see that a 
contract is properly carried out, and that the 
reputation of a building firm is seriously com- 
promised where any obstacles are placed in the 
way of his doing so. A City contemporary 
thinks the building trade is, rightly or 
wrongly, suspected of being sometimes less 
scrupulous than they should be in their 
adherence to the terms of their contracts, and 
that to refuse professional supervision is by no 
means the way to inspire the public with 
confidence. 


A very pleasant little exhibition is that of 
““Enelish Landscape,” containing pictures and 
studies in oils by two ladies of kindred style, 
Miss E. Stewart Wood and Miss Annette Elias, 
arranged in two distinct, yet consecutive 
eroups in the Graves Galleries, Pall Mali. 
Both of these skilful landscape painters may 
be described as belonging to the school of 
Mr. David Murray, but Miss Elias has more 
completely succeeded in emancipating herself 
from the influence of that popular painter 
than has her companion. Miss Wood gives 
in “A Flood in the Orchard” and “ Runny- 
mede Marshes” almost a pasticcio of her master. 
Miss Elias chooses, as a rule, less striking 
subjects than Miss Wood, but she has a deeper 
feeling for nature and a greater felicity in the 
suggestion of atmosphere. It is a pity that 
her share of the exhibition could not have 


been made to include her best picture, 
“Burning Weeds,” which was seen last 


summer at the New Gallery. 


Tue additions which have been in course of 
construction at the Central Savings Bank 
have now been completed, and compensation 


{ 


to the extent of £2200 has been paid to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s for the exclu- 
sion of light from portions of the chorister’s 
school. The whole of the staff is now under 
one roof, instead of the various offices scattered 
up and down Queen Victoria Street, which the 
Post Office authorities have been obliged to 
secure from time to time owing to expansion 
of work. 


A CONTEMPORARY says the election of new 
members to the Old Water-Colour Society 
ended in a fiasco. Under the laws as they 
at present stand, no candidate can succeed 
unless he obtains a majority of the voting 
power. Now, as the members consist of but 
thirty-five, and several of these are every 
winter incapacitated owing either to age or 
illness, it is very difficult to get a quorum, 
and this was the case a few days ago, The 
candidates numbered nearly eighty, and their 
works, which covered the walls of the gallery, 
will have to be reassembled at a more pro- 
pitious time. One good result may ensue from 
this inconvenience—namely, that the senseless 
law which at present prevents associates from 
having any part in elections may be abrogated. 
At the Royal Academy associates vote, and 
why not therefore at the Water-Colour Society ? 


Tue Committee charged with the duty of 
selecting the sculptor of the proposed statue 
of the Queen in Dundee has decided to place 
the commission in the hands of Mr. Harry 
Bates. The cost, including the pedestal, was 
stated to be £2500.. The desien will show her 
Majesty seated. Cast in bronze, with bas 
reliefs of the same material, the statue will 
rest on a granite pedestal. The foundations 
will, of course, be supplied to the artist free 
of cost. The subjects of the bas reliefs will be 
the coronation of Her Majesty, her marriage, 
and her landing im Dundee in 1844. The 
fourth has not yet been determined upon. 


Mr. Joun ‘weep, of Chelsea, a young 
Artist of the Glasgow School, has been com- 
missioned to execute the statue of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, which is to be placed in Buluwayo. 
Mi. Tweed has just completed a colossal statue 
of Van Riebeck, the first Dutch governor of 
the Cape, which is now being cast at the 
foundry at Thames Ditton. He also executed 
the pediment on Mr. Rhodes’s house at 
Rondebosch representing the first landing of 
the Dutch at Capetown, and he has in hand 
for the ex-Premier of the Cape a magnificent 
memorial depicting, in life-size, some of the 
more stirring scenes in the last stand made by 
Major Allan Wilson and his ill-fated party. 


Apropos the South Kensington Museum, 
Mr. Aston Webb writes to the Times as 
follows :—* May I be allowed to say that I am 
of opinion that a large amount of inside decora- 
tion would be quite out of place in such a 
building ? The report which accompanied my 
design explained that the walls of the courts 
and galleries had been purposely left without 
Architectural embellishment, being arranged 
solely with thé view of placing objects upon 
them, decoration being confined to the en- 
trance-hall and staircase ; a view of this latter 
portion only has been published, and may, 
therefore, have been misleading as to the 
general character of the interior design. 
After my formal appointment as Architect in 
1891, the internal planning of the building 
was very carefully considered in conference, 
both with the Office of Works and the Museum 
authorities, and I was further considering the 
exterior design when the drawings were 
stopped, and I have since been anxiously 
waiting instructions to proceed. That the 
best Architecture for a museum is that which 
interferes least with the objects shown, and 
that good lighting and planning should be the 
leading considerations for such a building is 
perfectly true, but I venture to think that 
beyond this it is the duty of the Architect to 
remember that he is entrusted with the erec- 
tion of a great national building to shelter 
some of the nation’s greatest Art treasures, 
and that he would not be properly fulfilling 
his duty by the provision of a mere utilitarian 
structure. 
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THE picturesque ruins of Pluscardyn Priory, 
Hlginshire, stand on the verge of a quiet rural 
valley in the Laigh of Moray, and are pro- 
tected from the North Sea by a long ridge of 
hills now thickly planted with fir. The Priory 
presents attractions not to be found in eccle- 
siastical ruins of more ambitious pretensions. 
It may not possess the grandeur of Elgin’s 
Cathedral, nor the magnificence of that of 
Melrose, and it may lack the historical renown 
that clusters around Holyrood; yet it has 
distinct charms, peculiarly its own, and may 
claim consideration with any one of these 
named on account of its secluded situation 
and its picturesque beauty. The attractive- 
ness of Pluscardyn Priory does not lie alto- 
gether in the form which its designer gave to 
it, nor in the richness of its carvings, nor in 
the elegance of the traced mullions of. its 
pointed windows, but in all these combined, 
enhanced as they are by the enrichment 
of the covering of ivy which the hand of 
nature -has been weaving around it for 
centuries—an enrichment not in the original 
plan, nor ever dreamt of by its Architect. 
The priory was founded in the 13th century, 
and was originally inhabited by a French 
Brotherhood, the “ Val des Choux,” a monkish 
Order which possessed two other houses in 
Scotland, at Ardchattan and at Beauly, but 
was not represented among the eight Brother- 
hoods that owned religious houses in England. 
Pluscardyn was inhabited by the Brothers of 
this Order up to the year 1454, when they 
were displaced to make room for the Black 
Dominican monks of the neighbouring Priory 
of Urquhart, who received*a grant of Plus- 
cardyn with all its lands. Queen Mary made 
a gift of the Priory and its possessions to the 
notorious Alexander Seton, then in his boy- 
hood and preparing for the Church. Since 
then it has been in possession of a number of 
notable Scottish families. In 1709 it was 
purchased by William Duff, of Dipple, the 
ancestor of the Duke of Fife, and during 
nearly two centuries it has been in the posses- 
sion of the Fife family as it is at present. 
The part of the Priory used for public worship 
was originally the Frater Hall. The dormi- 
tories, situated on the story above the Church, 
made a commodious ballroom for the district. 
The pulpit, which is of carved antique work- 
manship, was originally the pulpit of St. Giles’ 
Church, Elgin, and was presented to that city, 
along with a “gallows,” by the Lords in 
Council. 


Park LANE is becoming the home of. 
millionaires from South Africa. Mr. Barnato’s 
house at the corner of Great Stanhope Street 
is nearing completion, and still more nearly 
completed is the house being built for Mr. 
Beit by Messrs.. Balfour and Turner. It 
occupies the whole plot of ground between 
Aldford Street and South Street, and fronts 
both on Park Street and Park Lane. It would 
puzzle an expert to say exactly the style in 
which the house is designed, for it partakes of 
Gothic and classic features in equal propor- 
tions. It is built entirely of Portland stone, 
with semi-classical columns of black, un- 
polished Alloa granite flanking the entrances, 
and is roofed with green slates. The wall 
enclosing the grounds is finished off with iron 
railings of Renaissance character wrought 
with a curious disregard of the superfine finish 
usually demanded, and they consequently have 
a very unusual appearance. The decorative 
panels of the exterior walls have been sculp- 
tured by Mr. Harry Pegram, while the general 
carving of the interior is the work of Mr. L: A. 
Turner. A chief feature of the house is the 
winter garden, which, with the billiard room 
adjoining, was not included in the original 
plan, the plot of ground on which both stand 
not having been purchased in the first instance. 
The low, rambling aspect of the whole building 
is the result of restrictions imposed by the 
Duke of Westminster, on whose estate it is 
situated. 


THE scheme of the Leeds Corporation for 
dealing with the property located upon what 
is now familiarly known as the Marsh Lane 
and York Street insanitary area is month by 
month assuming a more definite shape. The 
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various properties to be demolished are now all 
mapped out, a broad new street is to be cut 
right through the area, and Marsh Lane and 
York Street are to be widened to about 60 feet. 
The provision of houses for those who are dis- 
placed by the demolition of existing property 
in the area is the question now occupying the 
attention of the Insanitary Areas Committee. 
Before the Corporation can commence to clear 
away any of the insanitary, dwellings they 
must provide housing accommodation for at 
least 500 people. The committee has already 
practically decided as to the class of dwellings 
to erect, but before any step can be taken in 
this direction their proposals have to receive 
the approval of the Local Government Board. 
The committee desires to make a start by 
building a block of tenement dwellings sufiici- 
ently large to accommodate about a hundred 
persons. ‘The site selected is one lying between 
Brick Street, St. Peter’s Square, and York 
Court. Plans of these proposed houses have 
already been prepared. The houses are shown 
to be arranged in four flats, and in front of the 
three upper flats outside balconies run the 
whole length of the block. The doors of the 
houses open on to these balconies, the latter 
being approached by steps, which are also un- 
enclosed. It is possible that a second block of 
this character may be erected, also within the 
area, but nothing definite has yet been decided 
on that matter. After all, when it is re- 
membered that the Local Government Board 
requires the Corporation to provide accommo- 
dation altogether for 2,000 people, the building 
of a small block of dwellings may be regarded 
as a mere detail. The committee desires to 
build the majority of the dwellings that will 
be required on the Ivy House Estate, which 
adjoins the East End Park. Here, within 
about three-quarters of a mile from the in- 
sanitary area, are 14 acres of very suitable 
building land available.. The class of dwellings 
proposed to be erected on this land are through 
houses. 


A LEcTuRE on “The Architecture of Asiatic 
Hellas,” one of a series on Hellenic Architecture, 
was delivered in the Glasgow School of Art 
last week by Mr. W. J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., 
director of the Architectural department, to a 
large audience of students. After a brief 
survey.of the geography of the coasts settled 
by the expatriated Ionians and Aéolians, and 
the history of Asia Minor in its relation to the 
Arts, the lecturer proceeded to trace the 
growth of the “ Archaic ” Greek style in that 
region, by whose traditions the settlers were 
largely moulded. The influence of Phrygia, 
e.g., in its cult of a Supreme Mother, Cybele, 
through whom all descent was traced, appears 
to have determined that nearly all the great 
Jonian temples were dedicated to goddesses, 
and the Ionic style as a whole represents what 
may be called the feminine side of Greek Art. 
In the severe Doric and the lighter Ionic 
styles we have the happiest possible symbol 
of the two great elements of the Greek people, 
whose rivalry makes the history of Greece, 
and who seem to have been complimentary 
one to the other. The templum in Antis was 
traced to the megaron or men’s apartment of 
the palaces of Troy, Tiryno, and Mykene, and 
before 550 B.c. its peripteral arrangement was 
fixed, and its structural evolution was com- 
plete, the talents of succeeding Architects 
being directed only to its modification by 
refinements in detail andsculpture. Examples 
of the Archaic style were supplied in early 
votive columns, and by the earlier temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, of which there are fragments 
in the British Museum; while the great 
temple of Paul’s time, built in the fourth 
century B.C., was shown as now restored by 
Dr. A. 8. Murray, and the famous sculptured 
drums and pedestals as they have been 
arranged under his directions. In conclusion, 
a series of restorations of another wonder of 
the ancient world, the mausoleum of Hali- 
carnassuss was shown by lantern, including 
that of Professor Cockerell, and a more recent 
one by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, which appears 
better to satisfy the requirements of Pliny’s 
description with the actual relics now arranged 
in the mausoleum room of the Museum. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


T a general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, held under the 
presidency of Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A., on 
Monday evening, Mynheer R. J. H. Cuypers was 
elected Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year, “subject to Her Majesty’s sanction.”—Mr. 
Owen Fleming moved, “That it be referred to 
the Science Standing Committee to consider 
the advisability of formulating a definite 
standard size for bricks.” —Mr. Hooper seconded, 
and the motion was carried.—Mr. Woodward 
called attention to the new conditions of 
building contracts, adducing testimony to 
show that in several instances builders had 
refused to agree to the new conditions, and, 
appealing to the Institute to revert to the old 
form of contract, which, he said, was excellent 
and answered every purpose.—The Chairman 
said that all they could do was to have Mr. 
Woodward’s remarks printed in the journal, 


KEYSTONES. 


Towarps the widening of Westbourne Park 
Bridge the Works Committee of the Padding- 
ton Vestry recommend the latter to contribute 
a third of the £17,628 estimated as required, 
providing the London County Council and the 
railways concerned defray the remaining two- 
thirds. 

Mr. F. H. Tutuock, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, has held an inquiry into 
an application by the Nelson Town Council for 
a provisional order to alter and amend certain 
of the local Acts, so as to enable the Corpora- 
tion to borrow additional monies for purposes 
of the market undertaking. 

Mr. Rospert CRAWFORD, engineer to the 
Greenock Harbour Trust, who was asked to 
report on the proposed extension of graving- 
dock accommodation, estimates that it will 
take about £35,000 to widen, alter, and lower 
the bottom of the dock, and that it would take 
at least fifteen months to carry out the altera- 
tions. On the question of constructing an 
entire new graving-dock, at an estimated cost 
of £90,000, the Harbour Trust is not satisfied 
that there is any possible traffic sufficient to 
warrant such a large expenditure. 

Tue ill-fated old chain pier of Brighton is 
no more, but Mr. J. Aumonier has made it 
memorable by forty water-colour drawings, 
exhibited at the Dowdeswell Gallery. 

Tue Aberdeen School Board has approved 
the action of Professor Robertson, the Chair- 
man of the Board, in asserting the Board’s 
right to proceed with the erection of the new 
elementary school on the Grammar School 
grounds, in respect that the Town Council had 
not within a month expressed approval or 
disapproval of the plans. 

A new United Presbyterian Church is to 
be erected at Hurlford at a cost of £2000. 

Tue Renfrew and Clydebank Joint Hospital, 
situated at Blawarthill, near Yoker, and 
erected by the burghs of Renfrew and Clyde- 
bank and the Renfrewshire County Council, 
has been formally opened. The buildings are 
in the cottage style of Architecture, and are 
fitted up with all the modern appliances. The 
total estimated cost is about £10,000. 

A new Miners’ Hall was recently opened 
at Backworth Colliery. The hall is a 
plain but substantially-built brick building 
situated near the Workmen’s Institute on the 
Backworth turnpike. Externally, its appear- 
ance is unpretentious, but the inside appoint- 
ments are comfortable and commodious. ‘The 
building is divided into two sections, one part 
comprising debating and committee rooms, 
and the other a large hall. 

Mr. Harvey Du Cros has purchased the 
detached house at the corner of Palace Gate, 
facing Kensington Gardens, London, together 
with a vacant plot of ground of one acre ad- 
joining, for £60,000. It is understood to be 
Mr. Du Cros’s intention to demolish the exist- 
ing house and to erect a residence on the site. 

A LiMiTED liability company has been formed 
at Torquay for the purpose of constructing an 
electric railway or tramway between that town 
and Paignton, 


Great alterations are contemplated at the 
Inverness Railway Station, which has for years 
been unsuitable for the passenger and goods 
traffic. Plans have been prepared, and the 
intention is that the present shop used 
for locomotives shall be removed to Needle- 
field, on the Longman Road, so as to permit of 
the Company utilising and giving the benefit 
of steamer facilities to through travellers. 

Tue Lancaster Town Council has resolved 
to recommend the purchase of a piece of land 
in Dalton Square, containing about 5500 
square yards, for public purposes, as a 
memorial of the Diamond Jubilee. What is 
to be done with the land is not decided, 
although the suggestion has been made of 
erecting a large public hall as a part of a 
more comprehensive scheme of municipal 
buildings, to be carried out at a future date. 

Tue Duke of Bedford having granted per- 
mission for a drinking fountain to be erected 
outside the west wall of Drury Lane Theatre, 
close to the principal entrance, as a memorial 
to the late Sir Augustus Harris, a meeting of 
the Memorial Fund Committee was held 
recently at Covent Garden Theatre, when a 
sketch of the proposed fountain was submitted. 
It was decided that the work should be put in 
hand by a sub-committee after further designs 
had been obtained. 

Art the last meeting of the General Purposes 
Committee of the Wrexham Town Council, the 
Mayor announced his intention of giving £500 
to the town to assist in providing a new town 
hall, a public park, or a recreation ground— 
whichever the Council decided was the most 
urgently needed. 

‘Tue total of the subscriptions received from 
leading engineering firms of Manchester, 
Salford, and the surroundine district for the 
enlargement of the Whitworth Engineering 
Laboratory at Owens Park amounts to £1085. 
Messrs. Crossley Bros. have presented an oil 
engine for experimental purposes. 

At Wolverhampton the sum of £5000 has 
been subscribed towards the cost of erecting a 
new Free Library building to commemorate 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s reign. 

THREE hours were spent in the House of 
Commons in discussing the bill promoted by 
the London County Council for the acquisition 
of land at Charing Cross for the erection of 
Municipal Buildings. The site, it was ex- 
plained, would cost £818,000, and the build- 
ings £500,000. The rejection of the bill was 
moved by Mr. Boulnois on the ground of the 
extravagance of the scheme, and was carried 
by 227 to 146. 

As amemorial of the late Rev. Josiah Viney, 
it is proposed to add “A Viney Memorial 
Wing” to Caterham Congregational School. 
The wing will contain a laboratory, and the 
estimated cost is £2000. 

Mr. Grorar Armstrone, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, locomotive superintendent of the Great 
Western Railway, has just retired from the 
Company’s service, to which he has been 
attached about half a century. 

Tur Council of the Aberystwyth University 
College has decided to spend £15,000 in finish- 
ing the erection of a new wing to the college 
buildings. 

In digging a trench in King Street, Covent 
Garden, by Garrick Street, some workmen 
came upon several lengths of the old wooden 
water pipes, which were made from trunks of 
trees. 

In the course of some building operations in 
Thames Street, Windsor, the remains of an old 
Roman well have been discovered, anda walled- 
up aperture was found beneath the pavement. 
It is supposed to have at one time led to an 
underground passage at Windsor Castle. 

Av Salford the School Board has decided 
that a school of two departments (girls and 
infants) be built on the London Street: site, 
such school to provide sufficient accommodation 
for the girls and infants attending the Charles- 
town and Broughton Road Schools, and to be 
capable of enlargement or extension. 

Mr. Brock, R.A., has received a commission 
to execute in bronze an equestrian statue of 
Edward the Black Prince. The work, with the 
granite pedestal, will be about 25ft. in height, 
and it will, when finished, be erected in front 
of the Post Office at Leeds. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Links and Parks Committee 
of the Aberdeen Town Council met on the 
24th ult. The remit from the Council as to 
providing additional bathrooms at the Bathing 
Station, and also as to the necessity for con- 
structing a swimming-pond in connection with 
it, was under consideration. Plans were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Rust, City Architect, showing 
eight additional ordinary baths, a_ fully- 
equipped Turkish bath, and a swimming-pond. 
Mr. Rust estimated the cost of the whole 
scheme at £5500. The Committee generally 
approved of the plans submitted. 


Armury.— At Armley a new hospital has 
been opened by the Board of Guardians. The 
buildings, which are plain and substantial in 
design, comprise hospital and administration 
block, faced with pressed bricks, with stone 
dressings, relieved by Gothic gables. The 
whole of the interior of the buildings is fitted 
with the latest improvements. The Plenum 
system of heating and ventilation—of Messrs. 
Ashwell and Nesbit, of Leicester and London— 
has been introduced. Covered gangways con- 
nect the old hospital with the new premises. 
In summer these ganeways will be uncovered, 
and the space utilised as an airing-ground by 
the patients. The lavatories have been fixed 
in “offshoots” from the main building, whose 
floors and wall are fire-proof. The total cost of 
the scheme is £10,000. Mr. Paul Roads, of 
Skinner Lane, Leeds, was the contractor for the 
brick and stone work ; Messrs. Mason and Son, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, carrying out the 
capenters’ and joiners’ portion. The area 
covered by the old and new buildings is about 
an acre and a half. 


BisHoprHorPe.—The Vicar of Bishopthorpe 
has lately received promises from two anony- 
mous donors of £300 and £50 towards the new 
Church, on condition that the work is begun 
this year. ‘To this the Archbishop of York 
has added £100, making his contribution in 
all £600. The committee has decided to make 
a beginning this spring. About £4500 is re- 
quired to complete the whole. The Architect 
is Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. 


BLOWIcK, NEAR SoutHPport.—tIn a limited 
competition for a new Wesleyan Church, the 
designs of Messrs. Green and Brockbank, of 
Adelphi Bank Chambers, Liverpool, have been 
placed first, and accepted. The Church will 
cost about £3500, and will be built of brick 
with stone dressings, seating accommodation 
being provided for about 850 worshippers. 


Borsover.—At a recent meeting to consider 
and decide what steps should be taken towards 
the restoration of the Church, which was 
destroyed by fire a few weeks ago, Mr. Louis 
Ambler, of London, who is the Architect 
engaged, submitted plans which he had pre- 
pared. ‘There were two schemes suggested :— 
No. 1, to erect a building on the same lines as 
the old one, the estimated cost of which was 
£6500, including seating, gasfitting, organ, 
bells, and other requisites. No. 2 scheme 
provides for some enlargement and extra seat- 
ing accommodation for 220 persons. The 
estimated cost in this case was £9000, inclu- 
sive. Both estimates included the cost of 
restoring the chancel, which the Duke of 
Portland had promised to do. It was resolved 
that No. 2 scheme be adopted, and a large 
committee was appointed to assist in carrying 
out the work. 


Bramiry.—The work in connection with the 
erection of the new hospital at Bramley, the 
opening of which took place a few days ago, 
was carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
C, F. Wilkinson, Architect, of Park Square, 
Leeds. 


CRostanpd Moor.—The United Methodist 
Free Church at.Crosland Moor has just under- 
gone an extensive alteration. An entirely new 
pulpit, with the exception of the centre panel, 
has been provided ; a new communion has been 


railed off, and other improvements have been 
made. The contractors were: Joiner, Mr. Geo. 
Ainley, Crosland Moor ; painter and decorator, 
Councillor Thos. Cartwright, Crosland Moor ; 
elazier, Messrs. Thos. Allison and Co., Limited, 
Milnsbridge ; masons, Messrs. W. Boothroyd 
and Co.; and Mr. F. Milan, Lockwood, has seen 
to the reconstruction of the heating apparatus 
and the provision of a new boiler. The total 
cost is estimated at from £400 to £500. 


Dunprxr.—A stained-glass window has just 
been erected in St. Andrew’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Nethergate. The window, which consists of 
two lights, and is situated in the south-west 
corner of the Church, is a fine example. In 
the bottom panels there are representations of 
St. Joachim and St. Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin; and St. Joseph, the Blessed Virgin, 
and the child Jesus. Messrs. Mayer and Co., 
Munich, executed the work. The extensive 
improvements on the Church have now been 
completed. Mr. Joseph Thomson, Nethergate, 
superintended the painting of the building 
and of the altar of the Sacred Heart. 


EpinsurGu.—At a meeting, on the 17th ult., 
of the Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh 


Town Council, the report of a sub-committee - 


on the North Bridge Street reconstruction was 
considered. ‘The sub-committee recommended 
that the elevation plans for the reconstruction 
of the buildings on both sides of the street, 
submitted by Messrs. Scott and Williamson, 
Architects, whose designs were adjudged first 
in the competition, should be adopted, with 
such modifications as the Council might think 
necessary. Failing satisfactory offers from 
cutside parties to undertake the work, in whole 
or in part, at their own risk,the sub-committee 
were of opinion that the reconstruction should 
be executed by the Corporation itself. The 
Lord Provost's Committee approved of this 
report, and decided that working plans for the 
corner blocks be prepared and estimates 
obtained. 


GATESHEAD.—The contract for the recon- 
struction of the Redheugh Bridge has been 
let. The successful tenderer is the firm of 
Sir W. Arrol. The time in which the contract 
is to be executed is about two years; and we 
believe that, though the exact amount of the 
contract has not been stated, it is about 
£80,000. 


GOLBORNE.—The new building recently put 
up in Worsley Street, consists of one large 
room, 34ft. by 24ft., on the left, and a spacious 
cloak-room, with teachers’ room, on the right. 
The school has good light and admirably venti- 
lated. The windows are fitted with Leggott’s 
patent fasteners, the windows opening at top 
and bottom. The Architects were Messrs. 
Simot and Powell, of Liverpool, and the builder 
My. Jas. Wakefield, of Golborne. 


Lares.—Mr. R. W. Friday, of Trigony Hall, 
having bought a block of property at the head 
of Main Street, intends pulling it down, and 
erecting a new tenement, to cost from £8000 
to £10,000. Mr. Friday intends. putting the 
building line back some 4ft. at the west 
end so as to bring it into line with the nearest 
property. 


LricEstEeR.—The restoration of the south 
aisle of St. Nicholas Church has just been 
completed. About £750 has been spent on this 
scheme. The brickwork of the east and west 
windows and three of the south windows have 
been taken out and replaced with stone; the 
walls of the aisle have also been replaced almost 
entirely with granite, the pews have been 
revarnished, and new heating apparatus put in. 
The old vestry has also been removed, and the 
new one occupies a place at the end of the 
north aisle and behind the organ. This has 
opened out the south aisle, and the full length 
of the Church can now be seen, making a 


considerable improvement in the general 
appearance. In addition, the east end of the 


south aisle has been fitted as a side chapel for 
week-day services. It is further contemplated 
to take in hand the restoration of the tower, 
which will necessitate the removal of the 


modern brickwork and substituting stonework, 
the idea being to restore the fabric as 
far as possible to its original appearance. 
The cost of this work will possibly amount 
to £1000. 


Lunpy Istanp.—The new Church which is 
being erected at Lundy Island is now almost 
complete. 'The edifice is of thirteenth century 
Early English style. The building, on 
plan, consists of nave, chancel, with north 
transept, intended as an organ chamber, and 
vestry. ‘The lower part of the tower (which is 
70ft. high) does duty as an entrance porch, 
and there is a square turret at the south-east 
angle of the tower, which gives approach to 
the belfry, in which is to be a peal of musical 
bells, not yet in situ. The roofs are of steep 
pitch, and formed of split stone slabs of Tet- 
bury stone, Gloucestershire, and are crowned 
by red ridges; the cornice angles of tower and 
turret are defined by projecting gargoyles, 
and there is a fair amount of stone carving to 
the labels of windows. The principal material 
used is finely-axed grey granite, with dressings 
from the Doulting Quarries in Somersetshire. 
The clock faces north, and stands in the tower. 
In a niche on the same face of the tower is 
a large statue of St. Helena, the work of 
Mr. Harry. Hems, of Exeter. Mr. John 
Norton, of Ridgemount Gardens, W.C., is the 
Architect. The interior walls are lined with 
red brick throughout, relieved by bands and 
diaper of blue Staffordshire and cream-coloured 
Marland bricks. The east window is a three- 
light one, and filled with stained glass by 


Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London. The 
roofs are wagon-shaped and open. The con- 


tractors for the general work are Messrs. 
Britton and Pickett, builders, of Ilfracombe. 


Mrrruyr.—The Merthyr General Hospital 
has been extended by the recently-completed 
addition of an accident ward on the western 
side. ‘The designs of the late Mr. T. C. Wake- 
ling were accepted, and in May, 1894, the con- 
tract was given to Mr. Richard Lloyd, of Cefn, 
whose tender was £1160. The Architect died 
before the work had far advanced, and after 
his death its supervision was undertaken by 
Messrs. James and Morgan, of Market Square 
Buildings, Merthyr, and also of Cardiff. Ex- 
ternally, the ward is built of red and buff 
Ebbw Vale bricks, with Loughborough stone 
dressings, and is quite in keeping with the 
main block. 'The entrance is from Gwaelody- 
garth Lane. The door opens into a spacious 
vestibule, floored with encaustic tiles, and 
fitted with hot and cold baths, the 
windows by which it is lighted being of 
stained glass. 


New Bucxrnuam.—The new chaneel of New 
Buckenham Church was formally opened by 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich a few days ago. 
The chancel has been entirely restored by 
Messrs. W.'l'. Newson and Sons, builders, East 
Harling. 'T'wo stained-glass windows have also 
been put in. 


NewsHam.—On February 20th was publicly 
opened at Newsham the new institution which 
the workmen at. the village have caused to be 
erected for the purposes of a reading-room and 
recreation hall. The building, which is 
situated alongside the North-Eastern Railway 
Company’s Morpeth branch line, has been 
erected from plans executed by Mr. John 
Golding, jun., of Blyth. The building con- 
tains on the ground floor a large hall, 32ft. by 
24ft., fitted with two billiard tables; and on 
the first floor a news room, 21ft. by 24ft., and 
a smoke room 10ft. 3in. by 15ft. 


OLpHAM.—The Markets and Baths Com- 
mittee has been empowered to borrow £9000 
for the erection of new baths at Robin Hill. 
Of this sum £7450 will be required for build- 
ing, and £1550 for laundry and engineering 
work, 


Spatpine.—In the competition for the en- 
largement and additions to the Corn Exchange, 
including a new butter market, permanent 
stage (with proscenium), and retiring rooms, 


for which a prize of £15 15s. was offered, eight 


Architects competed, and at a special meeting 
of the Urban District Council the plans 
submitted by Mr. J. B. Corby, Architect, of 
Stamford, were accepted. The estimated cost 
is £1975, and Mr. Corby has been instructed 
to carry out the work. 


STANPORD.—Six stained-glass windows have 
just been completed in Stanford Church, the 
work having been carried out by Mr. C. Powell, 
of London. On the north side of the nave of 
the Church there are two of the windows, with 
figures representing St. Aidan, St. Colomba, 
St. Hugh, and St. Chad; two saints in each. 
The chancel has been adorned on the south 
side with two other windows, representing the 
four evangelists. The cost has been about 


£100. 


Srocxporr.—At a committee meeting held 
on February 22nd the subscribers to the Stock- 
port Infirmary decided to suitably commemo- 
rate the Queen’s record reign by enlarging.and 
improving the present building. - Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, of Manchester, 
were selected as the Architects to carry out the 
same, 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Society of Architects.—The annual 
dinner of this Society was held at the Hotel 
Cecil on the 28rd ult., with Mr. Robert 
Walker (president) in the chair, and the 
Bishop of Stepney, Judge Emden, Mr. J. A. 
Rentoul, LL.D., M.P., Professor Banister 
Metcher, Mr. Candy, Q.C., and Mr. M. Baldwin, 
M.A., among the conspicuous. guests. After 
dinner, and the usual loyal toasts, the Chair- 
man said that the object of the Society was to 
raise the standard of Architectural Art and 
to diminish the number of irregular or un- 
qualified practitioners. Mr. J. A. Rentoul, M.P., 
the Bishop of Stepney, and others responded 
to toasts submitted by the chair. Mr. Walter 
Emden, J.P., Mr. A. A. Hudson, Mr. W. H. C. 

' Payne, Professor Banister Fletcher, Mr. 8. 
Trevail, and Mr. Lovegrove also spoke. 

British Archeological Association.—At 
the meeting held at the rooms in Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, on Wednesday, Feb. 17th, 
Mr. Compton, Vice-President, in the chair, a 
paper entitled “London under the Monastic 
Orders” was read by Miss Edith Bradley, 
which was well illustrated by maps of the City, 
indicating in different colours the sites of the 
many religious houses which existed, both 
within and without the walls, between the 
13th and 16th centuries. Miss Bradley noticed 
in detail many of the houses, arranging 
them in groups under the orders to which 
they belonged thus: the Benedictines, the 
Cistercians, the Carthusians, the Augustine 
Canons; and the three orders of Friars were 
each in turn described, and the circumstances 
of the foundation of the several houses were 
related, The Cistercians apparently possessed 
but one Abbey in London, that of St. Mary 
Grace’s on ‘lower Hill, founded by King 
Edward III. in 1349. He called it “East- 
minster,” in contradistinction to Westminster. 
The King and his grandson richly endowed it, 
and it was regarded as of great importance, 
notwithstanding which only the very scantiest 
knowledge of it remains. It was surrendered 
in 1539, and was valued at £602 11s. 6d., 
according to Speed. The names of its two 
earliest Abbots alone are known—William de 
Sancta Cruce, 1349, and William Warden, 1360. 
The site it oceupied is now covered with 
bakeries for the Royal Navy—not a trace or 
fragment of its walls remains. It is not 
generally known, but it is stated on authority 
according to Miss Bradley, that even West- 
minster Abbey had a very narrow escape from 
similar destruction at the hands of the 
Protestant vandal, the Protector Somerset, 
when he required stone for the building of his 
palace in the Strand; this, however, he 
obtained by demolishing instead the Priory of 
St. John, Clerkenwell—The paper was listened 
to with great interest, and conveyed a good 
impression of the power and influence wielded 
by the religious orders in London, and showed 
what a large share they must have had in the 


making of the history of our great City during 
the mediseval centuries.—At the conclusion of 
the paper the Chairman expressed what he 
felt was the feeling of all present, the obliga- 
tion they were under to Miss Bradley for the 
comprehensive and Catholic spirit in which 
she had treated her subject and brought so 
prominently forward the great benefit which 
the monastic orders conferred on the country 
in preserving religion and learning in times 
when, but for their existence, the country 
would have sunk into barbarism and gross 
darkness.—A very animated and interesting 
discussion ensued, in which Mr. Blashill, hon. 
treasurer, spoke of the value of-the ordnance 
maps in identifying the sites of the religious 
houses, and in other ways enabling us_ to 
illustrate the life of the old City.—Mr. Patrick, 
hon, secretary, pointed out that the great 
fire, although destructive of the majority of 
the Churches of old London, yet much of their 
walls must have remained standing, and their 
foundations, of course, were untouched, and 
in that connection it is interesting to know, 
on the authority of Mr. Geo, H. Birch, that 
the present Church of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, is built upon the actual foundation 
walls of the eastern portion of the old Church 
of the Grey Friars Monastery, the nave of 
which extended considerably further to the 
west, covering the site of the present burial 
eround.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch made many 
interesting observations on the methods of 
giving land in the middle ages.—The Rev. J. 
Cave Browne, Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, 
Mr. 8S. W. Kershaw, Mrs. Collier, and the 
Chairman joined in the discussion. 

Sheffield Society of Engineers and 
Metallurgists.—At the Technical School on 
the 22nd ult., Mr. W. Watts delivered a lecture 
to the members of the Sheffield Society of 
Engineers and Metallurgists on “ Rolling and 
Rolling Mills.” The chair was occupied by 
Mr. §. E. Howell. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—On Saturday last, the second visit of the 
Session took place to the North British Dis- 
tillery, Gorgie Road. The members inspected 
the Maltings, Henning’s Pneumatic Drum at 
work, the Grain Stores, the Mills, Mash House 
and Cooling Room, &c. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the meeting on Tuesday, February 23rd, 
Mr. John Wolfe Barry, the President, in the 
chair, two communications, on “The Main 
Drainage of London,” by Messrs. W. Santo 
Crimp and J. E. Worth, and on “The Purifica- 
tion of the Thames,” by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, 
were read. In the first paper was described in 
detail the works carried out in London for the 
purpose of intercepting the sewage, which 
formerly passed. directly {nto the river, and 
conveying it to outfall works at Barking and 
Crossness, about fourteen miles below London 
Bridge. ‘The works designed by the late Sir 
J. W. Bazalgette, and carried out by him for 
the late Metropolitan Board of Works, com- 
prised the construction of about 110 miles of 
intercepting and storm-relief sewers, the former 
having a final discharging-capacity of about 
540,000,000 gallons per day, about 2°7 times 
the present dry-weather flow. There were two 
main pumping-stations on each side of the 
river, with machinery of an aggregate of 
8,000 h.p., capable of. pumping 500,000,000 gal- 
lons per day, and a like number of storm- 
water pumping-stations, capable of pumping 
directly into the river 150,000,000 gallons per 
day. The latter were used for preventing 
flooding in the lower parts of the Metropolis 
when a heavy fall of rain occurred at or about 
the time of high water, when the storm out- 
lets were closed by the tidal water. The works 
undertaken by the London County Council to 
improve the pumping machinery by compound- 
ing the steam-engines at the principal pump- 
ine-stations were also described. The outfall 
works for the purification of the sewage, the 
dry-weather flow of which now exceeded 
200,000,000 gallons per day, were next dealt 
with. The experimental filters for dealing 
with the effluent, and capable of effecting a 
purification of 78 per cent, were mentioned. 
The question of flood discharges from an area 
fully built over was referred to, and the details 
relating to an area of 160 acres were given. 
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The bearing of this question upon the “ Sepa- 
rate’ system was next referred to, and it was 
stated that, so far as London was concerned, 
the system was impracticable.—In the second 
paper, the Author described first the steps.that 
had been taken in accordance with the scheme 
adopted by the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the treatment of the London sewage 
at the outfalls at Barking Creek and Crossness; 
secondly, the effect of that work in freeing 
the river from raw sewage; and thirdly, the 
best method of effecting still further improve- 
ment. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—At the ordinary 
general meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
held at the temporary address, Savoy Street, 
Victoria Hmbankment, the adjourned discus- 
sion on Mr. J. Willis Bund’s paper on “ Allot- 
ments and Small Holdings,” read at the last 
meeting, was resumed.—Mr. D. Watney pre- 
sided.— Mr. Sobin opened the discussion by 
remarking that the charge for land, stated by 
Mr. Bund at 40s. pét acre, was too high; that 
good land in his county could be got for 
33s. 6d., and deducting rates, &c., would bring 
it down to less than 30s. per acre. With 
regard to the acquisition of land, there needed 
an alteration in the Act, which he said was 
cumbersome, clumsy, and dilatory. He sug- 
gested that some plan should be devised to 
allow the tenant to put up some building con- 
venient for storine tools, &c., without com- 
pelling the landlord to take the same.—Mr. 
Herbert Smith, agent to Lord Lansdowne, said 
that in Wiltshire there was the largest system 
of allotments of any county in England. On 
the Bowood Estate allotments had been made, 
all to the advantage of the tenant, and it was 
supposed the rural population would remain 
stationary; but the fact was that there had 
been an enormous reduction in the population. 
Town had its attractions. Farming was slow, 
and had not the life in it, and people hoped to 
earn more money, and so allotments were 
being gradually given up. Mr. Wricht, of 
Nottingham, said the Act wanted consideration. 
The compulsory power should never be used ; 
he had always come to terms without the Act 
being put into operation. There was no actual 
desire for land by the bona-fide labourers; 
what they wanted was better homes and 
gardens.— Mr. Shaw spoke on the necessary 
alteration in the Act and of his experionce as 
to allotments, which he believed had done 
good, but the best thing was to give the people 
a good cottage and a bit of garden.—Mr. Luere, 
of Huntingdon, spoke, and Mr. Bund shortly 


repled. 
The annual dinner of the members of 
this institution was held on Wednesday, 


February 24th at the Hotel Cecil, under the 
presidency of Mr. Daniel Watney. About 
270 guests were present, including Mr. Court- 
ney, M.P., Mr. C. Oakley, Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
Mr. Justice Grantham, Mr. C. J. Shoppee, Sir 
P. Rose, Mr. A. Vernon, Judge Philbrick, Mr. 
C. Bidwell, Mr. R. Vigers, Mr. J. Collings, M.P.. 
Mr. A. Garrard, Mr. Justice Wright, Mr. 
J. F. Rolleston, Sir C. E. Boyle, Mr. A. Buck, 
Sir J. W. Whittaker, Mr. H. T. Steward, Prof. 
Aitchinson, Mr. T. Wainwright, Mr. G. Lang- 
ridge, Mr. A. Waterhouse, Mr. W. Wright, 
Mr. R. W. Richards, Mr. J. W. Fair, Mr. N. 
C. Macnamara, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, and Mr. 
I’. K. Munton.—Mr. Courtney, M.P., replying 
for “The Houses of Lords and Commons,” 
thought that the latter House was the original 
“Surveyors’ Institution,’ for it surveyed 
mankind from China to Peru.—Mr. Justice 
Grantham and Mr. E. J. Castle responded for 
“The Bench and Bar” respectively.—Mr. G. 
de L. Willis proposed the toast of the evening, 
remarking that the membership had risen 
from 200 in 1869 to nearly 2800. The Institu- 
tion practically covered the whole of the 
kingdom, and it had received Parliamentary 
recognition in the new London Building Act. 
This year 400 candidates were examined for 
the Institution certificate. The new building 
to-be erected in Great George Street would 
cost £30,000, and the library contained 7000 
volumes. 

Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society.—The 
Eeclesiological Society recently met in St. 
Mary’s Chapel, East Church.—Mr. A. R, 
Mackenzie, Architect, described to the meeting, 
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with the aid of original drawings, the interest- 
ing “find” of a portion of the outer wall of 
the cloisters of Greyfriars Church, in connection 
with the demolition of the old houses in 
Longacre.—The President supplied interesting 
historical references. — Mr. William Kelly, 
Architect, afterwards contributed a paper on 
“Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Lead- 
work in, Aberdeen.” Mr. Kelly, regretting 
that plumber work in_ these days seems 
unfortunately to be largely excluded from the 
domain of the Artistic, touched on the earliest 
examples, and the Literature of Decoration in 
leadwork. Coming, then, to the subject 
proper of his paper, he selected for special 
treatment the lead eaves cornice outside 
Collison’s Aisle, in St. Nicholas Church. By 
means chiefly of casts and drawings he showed 
the beautiful character of the work, which he 
examined in much detail from both an Historical 
and Artistic point of view. In the same way 
he discussed the small spire of King’s College 
Chapel, and the leadwork on Bishop Forbes’ 
grave. He found many reasons for ascribing 
these works to the same master mind, and the 
date he put down as about 1635. But probably 
the most striking feature of Mr. Kelly’s paper 
was the concluding part, in which he deseribed 
and showed drawings of upwards of a dozen 
spout “ water-heads ” of ancient date and very 
remarkable Artistic design, which he had seen 
on houses in various parts of the city. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Tue BurnpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Having been a reader of the Builders’ 
Journal from the first number, and having 
scanned its pages eagerly week by week, i 
have participated in some of the pleasure that 
you have had in the periodical enlargement ; 
and improvement of the journal. To me, the 
Builders’ Journal is a marvel, Still I have 
often thought of and wished for a Students’ 
Column—not too deep, but one helpful to 
average learners. If it be possible to add this 
feature I think many of your readers would 
hail the weekly advent of the Builders’ Journal 
with even more pleasure. 


Yours faithfully, 
BUILDER’S CLERK. 
Farnham, Feb. 27th, 1897. 


Announcements. 


——__—— 


Editorial. 


Tur Eprror will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND S1x- 
Pe per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments, ; 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence, 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments im the above advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. 
_Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., 
Strand, W.C. 


Tun tablet in memory of Field Marshal Sir 


Patrick Grant is already being executed, and | 


Trade and Craft. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDERS AND THE BYE-LAWS. 


Before Messrs. A. 8. Clark and J. P. Paige, 
at Plymouth Petty Sessions, Anthony Robert 
Lethbridge, builder, was summoned for laying 
out a lane at the rear of Britannia Terrace, 
Prince Rock, of insufficient width, contrary to 
the bye-laws with respect to new streets and 
buildings. Mr. J. H. Ellis, Town Clerk, prose- 
cuted, and Mr. W. Adams (Adams and Croft) 
defended.—Evidence showing the Council 
minutes on the matter and the serving of 
notice on Mr. Lethbridge having been given, 
Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and sur- 
veyor, deposed to a visit to Britannia Terrace, 
and to finding the lane as described. —Mr. Ellis 
objected to questions as to whether the Council 
had ever previously broken bye-laws with 
respect to properties sold, and on the magis- 
trates upholding the view that other streets 
and lanes had nothing to do with the present 
case, Mr. Adams remarked “Then the Council 
can do things that other people cannot.”—Mr. 
Adams argued that the provisions of the law 
were for public thoroughfares, and not private 
passages, under which category the lane in 
question came.—The magistrates imposed a 
fine of 1s. and costs, and gave leave to quote a 
case. 


PLASTERERS STRIKE IN DOUGLAS. 


The strike of plasterers in Douglas is attract- 
ing a great deal of public attention. The dis- 
pute has now entered on the eleventh week, 
and the inconvenience and loss likely to arise 
to town interests are manifestly very ereat. 
While the dispute continues, many contracts 
are standing still, and cannot be proceeded 


with. 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY OWNERS. 


The case of Chastey and Another v. Ackland, 
which came before the House of Lords last 
week, was an appeal-from a decision of the 
Court of Appeal reversing an order of Mr. 
Justice Cave, made at the Exeter Assizes after 
trial before the learned Judge. without a jury, 
and it raised the question whether the owner 
of premises is entitled to protection, not only 
in respect of his ancient lights, but also of a 
free circulation of air over and through such 
premises. ‘The appellants were the owners and 
oceupiers of freehold premises in Exeter, and 
carried on business therein as lodging-house 
keepers, and the respondent was the owner 
and occupier of adjoiming premises in which 
he carried on the business of a dentist. The 
appellants brought the present action against 
the respondent for a mandatory injunction 
and for damages in respect of the alleged 
obstruction of the appellants’ ancient lights 
and of the free access of air to their pre- 
mises, by reason of certain alterations which 
the respondent had made in his premises. 
At the trial it was proved that there had been 
an interference with the appellants’ ancient 
lights, the damage in respect of which was 
assessed at £10; that the effect of the 
respondent’s new building was to make the 
basement of the appellants’ premises damper 
and their rooms less wholesome, to cause 
smells in their house, and by checking the 
draught of the fires to make the chimneys 
smoke, and toseriously and prejudicially affect 
the ventilation of their house and so to cause 
them pecuniary damage. The Judge there- 
upon gave judgment for the appellants and 
granted an injunction, ordering the respondent 
to pull down a portion of the new building he 
had erected, being of opinion that such new 
building constituted a nuisance to the ap- 
pellants’ premises by interfering with the 
ventilation which they had previously enjoyed, 
by making the basement damp, and the rooms 
stuffy and uncomfortable to live in. The 
respondent having applied to the Court of 
Appeal that the judgment should be entered 
in his favour as far as the order for the pulling 
down of the new building was concerned, 
the decision of Mr. Justice Cave was reversed 


carrying off the bad smells on the appellants’ 


premises had probably been aggravated by the 


respondent’s new building, yet that nothing 
deleterious, nothing hurtful, and nothing dis- 
agreeable had been brought upon the appellants’ 
premises by anything that the respondent had 
done. Their Lordships also held that if a 
nuisance existed on the appellants’ premises 
it was not created by the respondent, and that 
the appellants had no legal right to a free 
passage of air which would remove disagree- 
able smells created upon their own premises. 
They further held that if the appellants had 
been inconvenienced by anything the respon- 
dent had done, it afforded no legal ground of 
complaint. The appellants now sought to 
have the decision of the Court of Appeal 
reversed and that of Mr. Justice Cave restored. 
Eventually it was agreed between the parties 
that the appeal should be withdrawn on the 
terms that the £10 damages awarded to the 
appellants on their claim for the obstruction 
of their ancient lights should be increased to 
£300, and that the respondent should pay the 
appellants’ costs in that House and in the 
Gourt below, and that even if it were decided 
that they had a legal right to require the 
respondent’s new building to be pulled down 
in respect of the loss of the free circulation of 
air, they should not enforce such right. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL SUPPLIES. 


Remarkable statements are in circulation 
concerning the American iron and steel 
supplies sent to this country. The Carnegie 
Steel Company, it is announced, have met with 
unexpected success, and intend to press the 
sale of the American material. Supplies are 
mainly arriving for the Midlands vid Bristol, 
but for the Lancashire and Yorkshire markets 
vid Liverpool, Manchester, or Ellesmere Port. 
The price for billets or tin bars, delivered ¢c.if., 
is £4 to £4 2s. 6d., to which has to be added 
8s. 6d. English freight into the Midlands. 


GRASS PAVING-BLOCKS. 


Paving-blocks of meadow grass are now 
being made in Atlantic City. he inventor is 
the Rev. J. H. Amies. The meadow grass, 
after being impregnated with oil, tar, and 
resin, is pressed into blocks measuring 14in. 
by 2lin. by 3in., and then bound with iron 
straps. These blocks are said to weigh 40lb. 
per cubic foot, and can be made denser if 
desired. The claim is made:-that the ‘street 
pavement composed of these blocks is noiseless 
and elastic, resists wear well, and is impervious 
to heat andcold. Its manufacturers guarantee 
its life for five years. A plant was erected in 
Norfolk, Va., about three years ago, and ex- 
periments were made with the pavement in 
Norfolk and Richmond ; the results are claimed 
to be very successful. The grass used is the 
ordinary wiry salt meadow grass, common 
along the Atlantic coast. 


SCARBOROUGH IMPROVEMENTS. 


There is a prospect of great activity for the 
building and kindred trades at Scarborough 
during the next few years. The Corporation 
is committed to projects some of which are in 
actual progress, and others will be started 
within the present year, which involve an 
expenditure — taken at original estimates, 
which are invariably exceeded — of nearly 
£130,000. These include the Marine Drive 
round the Castle Cliff, and the southern ap- 
proaches thereto, £100,000 ; Wykeham Street 
Bridge, £4150 ; Filey Road improvement, 
£4000; Isolation Hospital, £7500; Recreation 
Hall, North Cliff, £4500 ; Harcourt Place im- 
provement, £13,360 ; crossings, stone-yard, 
offices, shelters, &c., £620; Falsgrave Park, 
probably £3000 ; besides a new street from 


mains, &c., not yet estimated. The building 
undertakings not connected with the Corpora- 
tion include the Higher Grade School, £20,000 ; 
a new company has been formed for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new Wesleyan College, 
with a capital of £10,500; the Gas Company 


is spending £15,000 in new. works; a new 


on the ground that although the want of 


it has been decided to place it in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s. 


ventilation and the absence of the means of 


parish is being formed, and a Church propose¢ 
for it, with a probable expenditure of £10,000. 


Durham Place, Granby House Gardens, new 
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the Guardians are erecting a new Infirmary, at 
a cost of £7700; and St. Martin’s Church 
people are immediately commencing a new 
Grammar School, at a cost of £3000. In addi- 
tion to all these, the owners of the Alexandra 
Park Estate are constructing roads over a 
great many acres for its development; Messrs. 
Walmsley, of Leeds, have purchased from Mr. 
J. W. Woodall his Barrow Field estate, &e., 
comprising fifty-seven acres, for £30,000, which 
will be laid out at once for first-class villas ; 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Fisherman’s Institute are each enlarging 
their establishments; the Harbour Commis- 
sioners are contemplating enlarging the har- 
bour, and the Government are about to build 
dwellings for the Coastguard. 
Messrs. YouNG AND MartTEN. 

The employés of Messrs. Young and Marten, 
of Stratford-le-Bow, had their annual dinner 
at the Holborn Restaurant, on Saturday, the 
20th ult. An air of geniality pervaded the 
whole proceedings, and revealed the amicable 
relations existing between the proprietors and 
the entire staff. Mr. H. H. Marten (proprietor), 
Mr. Montague Edwards (general manager), 
Mr. Frank Marten, and Mr. Ernest Marten 
were the guests of the evening, and during the 
after proceedings Mr. H. H. Marten was pre- 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 


Discount off usual prices. Prans Brest STyY.e, 
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in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &e. 


LONDON HOIST 
ann CHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, E.C, 


GUARANTEE sent with each Basin. 


sented with a handsome piece of silver by the 
heads of departments and representatives “as 
a souvenir of the 25th anniversary of Young 
and Marten,’ whilst Mr. Edwards, the 
manager, was the recipient of a silver salver. 
The toast of “The Firm” was submitted by 
Mr. Edwards, and acknowledged by Mr. H. H. 


| 


Marten (who occupied the chair), and who | 


cordially recognised the hearty co-operation 
of the staff in attaining the success which had 
been achieved. He hoped 1897 would be a 
record year. Mr. Marten subsequently pro- 
posed “The General Manager and Staff” in 
eulogistic terms, Mr. Edwards responding. 


KEYSTONES. 


THe Paddington Vestry has selected the 
famous “ Jarrahdale Jarrah” as the Australian 
hardwood to be supplied for their contract of 
650,000 blocks. 

A CATHEDRAL on the top of the Rocky 
Mountains sounds like a romance, and yet 
it is afact. For in the little town of Laramie 
(Wyoming), 7500ft. above the sea—the see- 
eity of Bishop Talbot—there was recently 
dedicated a Church not unworthy to be com- 
pared with those in England, though, of course, 
on a much smaller scale. 


A new Baptist Church and schools, erected 
at a cost of over £3000 in Nelson Street, 
Laneaster, were recently opened. The old 
chapel, in White Cross Street, was sold after 
the schoolroom had been destroyed by fire, to 
a manufacturing firm whose premises adjoin. 
The new Chureh accommodates about 500 
persons, and is a stone structure, built on 
modern principles, and fitted with electric 
light. 

THE project of cutting a canal across the 


/ main island of Japan, linking the Japan Sea 


with the Bay of Osaka, seems likely to be 
realised. Mr. Sakurada Takesaku, its originator, 
has prepared the plans and estimated the cost, 
The canal will be divided into two sections, 
from T'suruga to Otsu on Lake Binsa on the 
one hand, and from Otsu to Rokujigomura on 
the other. The length of the first section is 
about 13} miles and of the second about ) 


| miles, 


Tue Glasgow Dean of Guild Court has 
granted authority for the erection of a large 
number of new buildings within the city. The 
General Life Assurance Company, London, 
received the necessary permission to erect a 
five-storey building for offices on ground at 
141, West George Street. The building of 
properties by insurance companies has been a 
feature in the speculative boom which has now 


| continued in Glasgow for over a couple of 


years. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 
RB OROUGH of BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 
SEWAGE FARM WORKS. 

The Corporation of Burton-upon-Trent invite TEN- 
DERS from competent persons for a CONTRACT for 
EXCAVATING the GROUND, and CARTING, LAY- 
ING, and JOINTING the 27in. 2lin. and 18in. CAST- 


TRON PIPES for the PUMPING MAINS, and the 15in. 
12in, and 9in. EARTHENWARE or STONEWARE DIS- 


TRIBUTION MAINS, and for the CONSTRUCTION 
of the various BRICK and CONCRETE DISTRIBU- 


TION CHAMBERS, and OTHER WORKS connected 
therewith, for the DISTRIBUTION of SEWAGE upon 
a portion of their Sewage Farm in Egginton, Burnaston, 
and Etwal, in the County of Derby. 

The stipulations and conditions of Contract, and 
specification, with the description of the Works, and 
the conditions to be observed in Tendering, may be 
seen, and bills of quantities and form of Tender obtained, 
at the office of Mr, J. E. SWINDLEHURST, C.E., 
3orough Engineer, Burton-upon-Trent, on the deposit 
of cheque or postal order for One Pound, which will be 
returned after the receipt of a bona-fide Tender, with 
the bill of quantities fully priced out, and schedule of 
prices duly filed up. At the same place drawings may 
be seen, and any further information may be given. 

Sealed Tenders are to be delivered at my office at or 
before TEN a.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 17th MARCH 
next, endorsed ‘‘ Tender .for Sewage Farm Works,’’ 
Contract No, 6, 

The Corporation do not bind themselves toaccept the 
lowest or any Tender, nor will they pay any expense or 
charge relating to the making or delivery of the same. 

No tender will be accepted from any party who pays 
his or their employees, whether artisans or labourers, 
less than the standard rate. of wages paid in this 
Borough, or who does not conform to the hours and 
conditions of labour generally recognised in each branch 
of industry affected, and clauses to ensure compliance 
with this regulation are inserted in the Conditions of 
Contract. 

T. N. WHITEHEAD, 


Burton-upon-Trent, Town Clerk, 


Feb, 23rd, 1897. 
th HE VESTRY of the PARISH of 
ROTHERHITHE. 

The Vestry of the Parish of Rotherhithe will meet on 
TUESDAY, March 9th, 1897, HALF-PAST SIX 
o’clock in the Evening precisely, at the Board Room of 
the Workhouse, in the Lower-read, to receive and open 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY and EXECUTION from 


at 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the 26th MARCH, 1897, to the 25th MARCH, 1898, of the 
folowing ARTICLES, WORKS, &c., viz. : 
1. Broken Guernsey Granite, Pitching Setts, and 
Kerb. 
. Ballast, Sand, and Hogegin. 
Lime and Cement. 
Stoneware Drain Pipes, &e. 
. Scavenger’s Broom Heads and Handles, 
6. Printing and Stationery. 
7. Disinfectants and Sulphur Candles. 

Specification and forms of Tender (which only will be 
received) may be obtained wpon application to me, the 
undersigned, at the Vestry Offices, Public Baths, Lower- 
road, Rotherhithe, any day up to and inclusive of 
SATURDAY, March 6th, 1897, between. the hours of 
TEN a.m. and FIVE p.m., except on SATURDAY, 
when the Offices close at TWO p.m. 

The Tenders in respect to Printing and Stationery 
should contain the names and addresses of two respon- 
sible persons as sureties. 

Tenders, enclosed in sealed envelopes, and endorsed 
“Broken Guernsey Granite,’ &e., or as the case may 
require, to be delivered at the Vestry Offices aforesaid, 
on or before MONDAY, the 8th day of MARCH, 1897, 
after which no Tenders will be received. 

The party or parties whose Tenders may be accepted 
will have to sign an undertaking to pay his or their 
employees the Trades Union rate of wages. 

The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

By Order, 
JAMES J. STOKES, 
Clerk to the Vestry. 


OU o9 bo 


Vestry Offices, Public Baths, 
Lower-road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 
Feb. 18th, 1897. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘‘The Editor.” Wo resulis of tenders can 
be a’cepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN (N.B.).—Accepted for the execution of road 
works, for the Town Council. Mr. Wm. Dyack, Burgh 
Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen: 

Menzies-road—Macadamisina, &c. 

Alex. Leith, 50, Holburn-street, Aberdeen, £910 3 2 
Walker-place—Macadamising, &c. 

Alex, Leith, 50, Holburn-street, Aberdeen, £17416 8 

BATH.—For laying watér-mains, &c., for the Waterworks 
one. Mr.. Charles Gilby, Engineer, Guildhall, 

3ath :— 

Stephen Ambrose £140 14. 0 | William Birth | 

Wills and Sons 136 5 4] Charles Haines* 188 
* Accepted. [Al of Bath. ] 


BEDFORD.—Accepted for additions to premises. 
Usher and Anthony, architects, Bedford :— 
Geo. E. Fathers, Bedford £669 15 0 
BEDFORD.—Accepted by the Corporation of Bedford for 
underground convenience :— 
Geo. E. Fathers, Bedford £546 
BRECHIN (N.B.).—For paving carriage-way, Witchden- 
road, for the Commissioners. Mr. Wm. Eggie, Burgh Sur- 
veyor, Brechin :— 
P. Tawse .., £1,084 6 
J. McAdam and 


Messrs. 


0| Martin and Mac- 


farlane £930 2 9 


Sons 1,002 3 6] A. Leith : 789 8 0 
P. Bain. 972 2 0} d.-- Leith, jun., 
Aberdeen* ... -...879 1 0 


* Accepted. 

BRIGHTON (Sussex).—For the supply of granite kerb 
and 400 tons granite pitchers, for the Corporation. Mr. F. 
J.C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton :— 

Edge Curb, Flat Curb, Pitchers, 
10in. by 6in, 12in. by Gin. Gin. by 4in. 
per foot. per foot. per ton, 

8; a: s. a 


8. ¢ Fea? 8s. a 

Blichfeldt and Co.... =. 1 2¢ Es cect 24 6 
Coopers, Limited afd soe Leah ee 25. 0 

: ‘ : PY 
Goodchild and Co.* 1 33 1 33 1 26 | 
A. and F, Manuelle* 1 74 1 5} 33 8T | 

” ” : 1 33 138 —_ | 
EH. J. Van Praagh &Co.* 1 33 2... 1 yas 53. A 
Croft Granite Co... .. 1 7 1 43 27 6 


‘ . - 

* Accepted. 
A. and F. Manuelle, 101, Leadenhall-street, E.G. :— 
3,000ft. of 12in. by 6in. flat.Guernsey curb, at Is. 741. 
4,000ft. of 10in. by Gin. edge Guernsey curb, at 1s. 53d. 
150 tons 6in. by 4in. Guernsey pitchers, at 33s. 3d. 

E. J. Van Praagh and Co., 6, Bast India-avenue, E.C. :— 
5,000ft. of 12in. by 6in. flat Norway curb, at Is. 33d, 
10,500ft. of 10in. by. Gin. edge Norway curb, at Is. 31d. 

Goodchild and Co., 118, Fenchurch-street, E:C. :-— 
250 tons of 6in. by 4in. Norway pitchers, at 26s. 6d. 
+ Guernsey. ~ Norway. 

BRITON FERRY (Glam.)—For the construction of a 
reservoir, filter-bed, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. Togarmah Rees, C.E., Corn Exchange-chambers, New- 
port, Mon. :— 

James Allan, Cardiff .. ... £16,487 6 0 


BRIXHAM.—For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage, 
for the Brixham School Board. Messrs. Norman G. 
Bridgman and Walter H. Bridgman, Architects, Torquay, 
Paignton, and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. Vincent 
Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 
T. Prown ; £428 | Smaridge and Curtis 
Webber and Maunder 404 | Cooksley ~ 
E. P. Dovey 385 | Silloy 
E. Pike . 3741 W. Wyatt 
[Architect’s estimate £300.] 

BROMHAM (Bedfordshire).—For the erection of a eountry 
house for Mr. W. H. Allen.. Mr. George P. Allen, Architect, 
26, Great Ormonde Street, Russell Square, W.C. :— 

S. Foster, Kempston 4 


£6,128 
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48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, w. 


Reading Cases may bo had on application 
to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 


FOR PLUMBING, 


OUR TRADE PRINCIPLE: PERFECT WARES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, NOMINAL PRICES. 


OILS & COLOURS. 


SANITARY AND 
DRAINAGE GOODS. 


Builders’ Ironmongery, &e. 


A 


= 
A \ 


= 


WANT. \ 


TO BUY 
RIGHT ? 


wean 


AUN 


SAA 


aa 


173 & 175, KENNINGTON CROSS, 


Le | 
YOU WANT 
DELIVERY ? 


= 


LONDON, $.E. 


oF BEANE Fe AEE MI AS TTI TAD ane 5 ak an 


Marcu 3, 1897.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ix 


CARISBROOKE.—For making a new road at Carisbrooke, | offices, and playsheds, and bath-room to master’s house, for LONDON.—For alterations and additions to Argyle 
for the Isle of Wight Rural District Council. Mr. J, E GE Sih Stes Mr. Robert Ridge, architect, odes, Tulse Hill, for Mr. J.°C: Lovell. Messrs Yetts, 
Haynes, Surveyor :— | 12, Katherine-street, Croydon :— Sturdy and Usher, architects, 144, Fins! ury-bavement:— 
M. Drake x £175 0 0] James Lowe* (ee lLOS 28 E. J. Saunders 7 Z £1,250 | D. W. Barker ... =... ... £1,178 Candler and Son .. £1,200 Woodward and Go, 2 “81 170 
Go H, Coker...) ... 189-0 9 * Accepted. | MP Bee = yahot 1,215} A, Bullock... Pe ete el, LOD Faulkner and Sons ... 1,187| John Ham and Son * L147 
CATERHAM.—For erecting a House on Caterham Manor | W. Smit eS os 1,100)): BL a ea take 38 pane = Accepted. 
At ‘ ere + x EK. Goulder ... .: ...' 1,188] D. Waller .. 1,100 ee ape RAS . f ae 
oa LONDON } 
Estate for Mr. Paul. Messrs. Berney and Son, Architects :— S. Hart 1,176 |B. P. Bulled'and Ca.* 1067 402 a, Hor the erection of Iffley Buildings, on the 
S. Page - ce us. £2,930] J. BE. Saunders ., £2,669 Ree yeaah A call sf Cnceae ested p de Boundary Street area, for the London County Counzil. Mr. 
ri é .. 2,914 | Whitehead and C 264 : Ai ot Croydon. ] Thomas Blashill, Architect :— 
WRITE TS oe, Neon Dy 1a CO. ,.. 2,644 * Re mnded for acceptance 
Debenham 2,878 | Marriage and Co 2,619 | ee mended tor. acceptance. : H. Faulkner and Co. ... £4,763 | T. L. Green C4,479 
ebenhé tae ae et ad A ae aya et: DURHAM.—For the erection of twelve workmen s houses, J. Shillitoe and § 4.715 | F . TA eee Be jis 
feet WS eat 2,860 Ba Smithand Son ..,. 2,569 Mitchell-street. Mr. Geo Ord, Architect, 16, The Avenue rai ET eee son ... vate Me A, Yerbury and 
DLW. Barker <j-.<.,. - 2,814 leeseman ch: Spe 2419) * || Durham oy ‘ 2 Mies Jaret : = ¥, tu. LOA : ve 4,047 sons* ; 4,109 
J.Smithand Sons ... 2,810} Sidney Hart |. |) 7” 37336 | pat eee “an lapiny ot Re i * Accepted. 
Hanscomb and Smith 2) S04, Carnick* fea 27199 | ae oe and Bricklaying.—J. G. Brad-) A ee anon of the Architect's original estimate. was 
* Accepted, | ws } ay ee 10 ‘ Gi =3,920; but this figure was, owing to the rise in the rice of 
: . } Joinery.—T. W. Mowbray... Jy ag RTA GAGA ae ess eats 24 N27 1 I 4 
CHALE.—For widening a road at Chale, I. W., for the Isle Plumbing.—Heron and Brown ... wf H2,072- LB materials, subsoquently altered to £1,080, ] 
of Wight Rural District Council. Mr. J. E. Haynes, Sur- | Plastering.—T. Nesbitt < os oa LONDON.—Providing additional heating at school, Scaw- 
veyor :— | Slating.—T. W. Blakey ... me ei fell Street, for the School Board for London, Mr. T ; 
= ‘ . | aT i ; s « MPA Ss 
J. Linnington and = Gz. Ookers=* £120 0 Painting. —T. H. Dodd 7 Q: See: Bailey, Architect :— 
(S10 Teg ES ey Sect eS £167 0| James Lowe* .. ©. 105 10 [All of Durham. ] ; , W. G. Cannon and J. F, Clarke and Sons £119 0 
Accepted. ELLAND (Yorks.)}—Accepted for the execution of drain- Sons .., . .. £148 0] H. C. Prics-Lea and 
CHELMSFORD.—For two villa residences, Mount Hill- age works (Contract No. 4), for the Urban District Council. J. Fraser and Son Mae 149° @ Co. 109 0 
avenue. Mr. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— Mr. M. Paterson, Engineer, 35, Manor-row, Bradford ;— J.C. and J. S. Ellis, Duffield and Co.* 84 0 
No, 1, PRETO eee Yorkshire ... .. £3,470 - {, Ltd, 3 ‘ 134 10 
Mossand Oo. ... ... £560 | H. Potter, Chelmsford* £530 | ELSTON (Cornwall).—For the execution of drainage TION oer acorn one Aware ae : 
No. 2. . : works, Porthleven, for the Rural District Council of Helston, ket at he ee yet art rooms, waterclosets, 
Smith and Son... . . £480 | W. Samms, Chelmsford* £397 peat Le eee es Torleven House, Porthleyen ;— Todor oT J Raitow Apebitnee tae Ben soe for 
E. Saltmarsh . . 4401 H. Potter ... .., 430 | lomas and Son, Crowan ae vee ... £1,322 eee epee SM nib fie 
W. Fincham 431 2 KINGSWEAR.—For additions to “ Bryndart,” Kings- Amount of required tor 
No. 3.—Pair of Cottages, Primrose Hilt. | wear, for Major C, P. Dean. Messrs. Norman G. Brideman ‘ Tender, building brickwork 
W. Fincham... .. £495 0| H. Potter £480 0 and Walter H. Bridgman, Architects, of Torquay, Paignton, HollowavPros £6,132 iE cement, 
W.Samms .. - 490 0|J. Gowers, Chelms- and eee ae nee, Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole GS S. Waillame & Son’ 6,053 0 > 125 0 0 
E.Saltmarsh .. ... 48010] ford* . fe rae S20 0) Brown, of Paignton :— ear ia ae te Tbe ao 
; * Accepted, H. Webber & Sons £212 0 0|R.Q. Pillar .. ... £198 29 ¢ ae Nee payee Pons panos 0° 0 130 0 0 
= rs eee Doh 4 og | vames Short... .. 210 0 0|E.P.Bovey*.. .. 198 0 0 oe oye DUEY AG SONS 0 0 120 0 0 
icc age ean hie a Se the Gendros | E. Pike 200. 0.0 * Accepted J. Shillitoe and Son 0 0 100 0 0 
schoo}, tor 350 children, for the Cockett School Board (near ; aie nt eae FCI bOCHa ent 76200 1. Treasure and Son 0 0 120 0 0 
Swansea). Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 181, Queen <INGSWEAHE Architects’ epemate, £200.] ee pea ee 4 = Perkins and Oo. ... 0 0 22 0 0 
Victoria-street, F.C ae ipa ee 3 KINGSWEAR.—For erecting a villa residence, for Mrs. jmoore 
a ie ie 7 ad ee by oe W. H. Barber Walker. Messrs. Norman @ Bridgman and Walter H D. Charteris 0 0 130 0 0 
and 22 skingham-stree Fa Ch cos e ; Ze SEB, ED A : an anc alter HH. athey Bros Ae 
and Son, 22, Buckingham ibs api ey aA Bridgman, architects, of Torquay, Paignton, and Teign- yathey Broa. : An i Q 
a ae Retest F Floors. Total. (pees a Nea pees by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brow n, of Stimpson and Co, 0 0 118 0 0 
atiray w Jenkins £3,300 0 0 ... £25510 0 «.. £3,555 10 0 PR. T Pilla 21795 : C. Cox é oe i 0 0 102 
eb he Fo e v.72. Pillar .s-—...-....£793.| BE. Pike Sees are a ate Bene e 2 0 0 
eect G3 peothins 3,179 3 11 62 7 10 32111 9 | & gies aud Myunder’ 260 anes and Curtis i Pipe tare ree eT bog? pe eat : 
7 S810 do ad == ond TE ee a os S. Blachford ... ...... 750] E. P. Bovey’ es eee: Sete t ee ee ee a 
oa Mors... oe a ; i a ‘ : Bibi? 3 2 H. Webber and Sons ... 716 | : *A ccepted. LONDON.—Rebuilding offices, &e., Penrose-street, for the 
David Rees 2987 0.0... 3100s ae 3017 et [ Architects’ estimate, £700.) School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architegt :— 
David Jenkins a 97399 0 0 : u 0 0 9'943 p 0 | LONDON .—For the erection of shop and flats at No. J. Grover and Son .. £2,500! J. Marsland . £25 
Lloyd Bros - 9759 0 ae ite 27r0 0 0 | 55, Frith-street, Soho, for-Mr. M,O’Leary. Messrs. Brunsden CaCO res. aati cee ee ew res Ads a Munday and Sons 
Rr Beene ae eee : 2,770 10 0 | and Henderson, Architects, 47, Pall Mall, 8.W. Quantities J.Garrettand Son ..  Pricca ; 
Gustavus Bros. .. 2,565 0 0 ~. &2 4 0 2,647 4 0 2 (Y 7 ‘ 7 e 
Thomas Davis 2.599 0.0 9412 8 2693 2 3 | by Mr. J. Peebles, 88, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— E. Lawrance and Sons W. Akers and Go. 
J.and F. Weaver... 2530 0 0 | 7 0 0 2'605 Rett W.S. Beaton (accepted) : ae. ws £1,654 W. Downs aire Lathey Bros, 
Elias Morgan 58 ROMP Qi Qiks ke ee #2604 0 0 | LON DON.—For the erection of additions and alter tions Stimpson and Co, Holliday & Greenwood* 
* Accepted subject to Education Department's RaeaEe) vat Oo | to the Mineral Water Factory, Munster-road, Fulham, 8. W., Dove Bros. _... 
sia E pproval, | for Messrs. Batey and Co.. Limited: Mr. A. B. Howse, LONDON.—Erecting higher standard rooms %o @ 
COVE (Hants).—For the erection of an additional elags- architect, 79, Broomwood-road, Wandsworth Common, brooke-road schools, for the School Pedr for Le aL pas: 
room for sixty children, with lavatory, &c., to the Board S.W. :— : T. J. Bailey, architect:— OE Se ee 
Schools. Mr. A. E. Hall, architect, Frimley, Surrey :— J TVOry oso. 1, £849 10 Stimpson and Co. £714 0 he "3 na Extra amount 
G. Finch ss on 4, £575 0{ Leaming, Crookham, | W.R. Williams .. 790 0} Turtle and Appleton* 670 0 Amourit of sau: Oe Ife 2M 
Deesmith 0 “shi. 57140.) “Hants * . £549 0 George Parker. ... 725 0 *A ccepted, Dandecte rt A eee for , 
* Accepted. LONDON.—Accepted for structural works, and general sere gee preg eg a 
CROSSHAVEN (Co. Cork).—Accepted for the erection of | repairs to sixteen houses in Hunt-street, Latimer-roac 1, W. Waele are 0 Bee a 
aresidence. Mr. C. Sullivs NMP aatarants pyc Mr. Arthur W. Tribe, architect, 91, Clapham-road :— eeh ATE Tn ies Say | M 
ee ee Mr. C. F. O. Sullivan, C.E., architect, Queen- | Hoare and Son, Blackfriars.” £980 MY Sora g 120 0 0 i 
J. Kelleher, 14, Sundays Well-road £3947 | ariONPON.— For additions and improvements at Nos. 120 Perkins and Co 0 63 0 " f 
= “argh c gon + Bday 99 ¢ -TOE {Ww Por 5 7 ( Ay BE Vets ‘ 
[Lowest of four tenders received. ] and 122, Clapham road, S.W., for Dir: Ws P. Fox. Mr. Treasure and Son 0 85 0 0 [ 
, - : g Arthur W. Tribe, architect, 91, Clapham-road :-— ? Tathey Bros 0 ee j 
CULLEN (N.B.).—¥or the execution of water-supply Hoare and Son . .. £744] Peacock Bros., Brixton* £645 Dave aerator 5 eA I 
works for the Cullen Police Commissioners and the Countess *A ccepted. G Gox = 0 ean A I 
of Seafield. Mr. Geo. Ross, Burch Surveyor, Cullen, N LONDON.—For the erection of four houses in Dorset- Ae ree peat ee eos ee. | | 
Hs yor, » N.B. R. A. Yerbury and Son 0 9 
Quantities by Messrs: Alex. Smith and G. Ross :— | road, Clapham-road, for Dr. W. P.. Fox. Mr. Arthur W. E Baise oa Sons ad * ae 0-0 } J 
Plumbing.—John Barclay =, 2, £413 95 8 | Tribe, architect, 91, Clapham-road:— i SF i ‘i aa ana: Oo ® ey 12h 0 0 113 o 0 Wa 
Masonry =~ ,, % : 22: Rae ye ey Hoare and Son ... £1,596 | Hibberd Bros., South Leo Rekomméaded for accest: Se ae RY ek | 
Smiths’ Work.— ”» =, zs ae ORL 17a | Peacock Bros. . 1,510 | » Lambeth * £1,100 So a Sale ay eee pee ey AD aoe : i 
j — | Edwards and Medway 1,475 *A ccepted. ‘ NEW CAST LE.—F¥or P.M. New Church, Kinzsl ‘y 
: ae Total , ; = £751 11 8 LONDON.—For the erection of a bakery at Charltén- Terrace, Newcastle, for the Trustees. Marshall and Dick, j 
Plumbing. —Wm. Bevendge, Cullen * . 41012 0 place, Islington, for Messrs. Brett and Beney. Mr. Geo, | architects, North m»erland Street, Newcastle :— f 
Musonry.— _,, 3 ES B  298"- 0 *¢ Waymouth, architect, 23, Moorgate Street, E.C. Quantities Main Spire oe i 
belie 0 a mm Total S| 
Smiths’ Work.— - oS Sar 99xI5 0 by Mr. A. Paull, 6, Quality-court, W.C. :— . Building. and ‘Tower. ee 1 
= aS F. and.H. F. Higgs ... £5,900 | Patman and Fother- W. Baston £1,790 0 0 £630 0 0 £5,420 0 0 
Total . a a st 48 FO, Colls and Sons Reds ye eles ingham. : ... £5,491 J. Ferguson 4,671 0 0 715 0 0 5,386 0 0 
For Whole Work.—J. Grant = eS BIO 50 R. D. Lown and Son ... 5,690; Johnson and Go... _. 52489 J. Jackson ... 0 6 817 0 0 5,375 6 
* “4 Campbell Brothers ., - 765 19 0 Sabey and Son Dee OY | Dove Bros. 5; 3875 Alex. Pringle t 936 0 0 754 0 0 0 
Masonry Only.—George Mair .. tz =, 295 0 6 LONDON.—For alterations to No. 11, Church-street, and Middlemiss Bros. 4,430 0 0 800 0 0 0 
A s Jas. Bremner ei -» 240 0-6 No. 7, Horse and Groom-yard, Westminster, for Mr. J. L. T. Weatheritt ... 4,494. Oo. 0 700. 0 0 0 
; * Accepted. Boone: Messrs. Waring and Nicholson, architects, 55, eee ee ; weer e & 669 10 0 6 
: os arliament-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 5. Kasten » 4,297 767 0 0 0 | 
CROYDON.—For alterations and additions at thé Board F. G. Hoski seat 442) | T ; horne and Co B30) rem H. Mauchlen 4,106 6 0 613 10 0 ) f 
Behools: Migch: 1? Crovde a +. oskings.., ., ~.., £420 | Lapthorne and Co, wo, £384 : : ( 
Schools, i cham-road, Croydon, including new class-room T. Hooper... |. 397 H, Hali* pee aRigrg Thos. Hutchinson* 4,129 6 6 56 2's 68 2 
and cloak-room, infants department, new water-closets, Peacock Bros. .. .. .. 394 *A ceepted, *A ccepted, t Gateshead. Rest of Newcastle. I 


MCNEILL’ Ss FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
ilicate Cotton), for Fi fi 
MNEILL’S SLAG WOOL Oe Re emeooine and 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


EE. McCNEILI. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, i 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


WILSON’S “DIOPTRIC” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF mm : | “DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 
BA SEMENTS, AREA &, 2 ce meas So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 


falling on anything which happens to be below. 
CORRIDORS, &c. 
/ SS ee = WILSON’S . “SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
THE MOST EFFICIENT y 4 acne LIGHTS, | 
Ano EFONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING ‘th Set 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS, Te amr ame meta 


away with the studs, 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATEN? 
HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


§ INN ROAD, LONDON, w.c. 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. : 


WILSON & CO, 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’ 


x 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


_ Daren 3, LOG 


MERTHYR TYDFIL.— For the execution of sewerage 
works, Mount Pleasant, Merthyr Vale, for the Urban Dis- 
triet Council. Mr. F. T. Harvey, Engineer, District Council 
Offices, Merthyr Tydfil :-— 
Galland Farquhar- J. Preece, Marden, 


Hereford * 440 14 11 


£575 4.9 


80 : 
iNegos and Har- W. Lewis... 409 17 3 
ries ; 546 10 10 Frazer 401 14 7 
G. Hancock 527 4 9) Gage... 389 17 3 
J.W illiams 447 19 11 | Parry 384 6 5 


* Ac cepted. Council to supply ironwork. 

WPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of warehouses 
pong Dock-street and Friar’s-road, Newport, Mon., for 
Messrs. G. J. Kenoyn and Co, :— 


jawson and Co. £2,045 0| C. Lock £1,795 0 
mR Ghee , 2,025 0] A. BE. Parfitt 1,750 0 
G. H. Griffiths. 2,020 0| C. H. Reed 1,733. 0 
J, Linton 1,999 0] D. Parfitt 1,694 0 
FG; Diamond 1,950 0} D. J. Davies 1,622 10 
J.T. Morris 1,950 5!A.S. Morgan & Co. 1,620 0 
J. Francisand Son 1,940 0] E. C. Jordan* 1,597 0 
Ww. A. Linton 1:e8 0 *A ccepted. 

: 847 0 


aes [All of Newport.] ; 
RT (MON.).—Tenders for re-erection of works at 
Newport, for the South Wales Brattice Cloth and India 


Rubber ODED: Limited :— 


1, Lock £1,645 | Mr, . S. Morgan*_ £1,625 
Me 5 _ ; Jordan 1,627 TA ccepted: ; 


All of Newport. 

NEWTON ABBOT (Devon).—For the execution of water 
supply works, Kingsteinton, for the Rural District Council. 
Mr. S. Segar, Surveyor, Newton. Abbot. 


uantities by Surveyor:— _ 
2 2,940 0 0 


Union-street, 


Rafarel and Co. £2,125 0 0 


4 addock... £2 
eos ° 0} Parker Bros. 2,100 0 0 


W. H. Berry 


3. Jenkins & Son 0} A, Thomas 2,031 13 11 
¥. Jenks Bennett 0} M. Bridgman 15961110 


0; Dart and Pollard 
0 Heng & tebe 
gher . 3 3 0 ‘eignmout a* 1,850 0 0 
yee and Son ... 2,170.0 0 * Accepted. 
OTTINGHAM.—For the enlargement of Quarry-road 
Bowed School, Nottingham. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, 
Nottingham :— 
J. Carlin 
(Unsigned) 
J. H. Vickers 
J. Shaw : 
G. A. Pillatt 


S. Mason, Ltd. 1,858 0 0 


R. R. Facey... 


0 T Rar Ow ... 
0| F. H. Wilkinson 
0| W. Pinkett : 
0 | T. Cuthbert 


J. Oseroft } J. Hutchinson, Not- 
Appleby & Lambert 2,998 0 | tingham* x 2,800 0 
(Unsigned) 2,997 0| (Unsigned) 2.734 0 
J. Musson 2,975 0] * Accepted. 
NOTTINGHAM.—For the enlargement of Board School 


A. H. Goodall, architect : 


Quarry-road, Nottinghé ye 
0 | Dennet and Ingle 


Job Carlin (Bulwell) £: 3,65 5 


(Unsigned) é 0| T. Barlow 0 
J. H. Vickers 0|F.. H. Wilkinson 
J, Shaw 0 (Bulwell) 


G. Av Pillatt W. Pinkett 


J. Oseroft 3, T. Cuthbert en 0 15 

Appleby & ee 2,998 0| J. Hutchinson (Not- 

(Unsigned) 2,997 0 tingham)* . 2,500 0 

J. Musson ... £2,975 » 0} (Unsigned)... 2,784 0 
* Accepted. 


works at Primley House, for Mr. 
Bridgman and Walter 
Paignton, and Teign- 


PAIGNTON.—For 
H. C. Belfield. Messrs. Norman G. 
H. Bridgman, architects, Torquay, 


mouth, ‘Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of 
Paignton :— ; 
Drainage and Sanitary Work. 
R. Harris : £365 | G. Webber and Maunder £290 
C. and R. E. Drew ... 307 | H. Webber and Sons* 290) 
E. Pike ... 800 
[Architects’ estimate, £300.] 
For Fixing Grates. 
H. Webber and Sons* £97 12 


For Ronse and Pape Yr ing. 
£130 H. Webber and Sons* £94 0 

114 0 J.Thomasand Son ... 90 10 

* Accepted. 

PAIGNTON.—For erecting a villa residence for Mr. Wil- 
liam Tozer. Messrs. Norman G. Bridgman and Walter H. 
Bridgman, Architects, Torquay, Paignton, and Teignmouth. 
Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paign- 


S. Tucker 
Mitchell and Son 


ton :— 

G. Webber and Maun- E. Westlake 2 £490 0 
der £506 10] H. Webberand Sons 485 0 

Smaridge and Curtis 498 R. Harris * 460 0 


* Accepted. 
[Architect’s eats £500.) 


| 


PAIGNTON.—For erecting Constitutional Club rooms 
and business premises, for Mr. Thomas Adams. Mr. Walter 
G. Couldrey, Architect, of Paignton. Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 


E. Westlake £1,798 0 0|G. Webber and 
E. P. Bovey 1,695 0 0 Maunder £1,479 11, 0 
R. Yeo .. 1,580 0 0} T. Brown 1,450°0 0 
H. P. Rabbich 1,574 0 0} M. Bridgman, 
H. Webber and Paignton * 1,434 17 6 


Sons 1,537 0 0 
* Accepted with modifications. 


SLAPTON (S. Devon).—For additions and alterations to 


“Higher Start,” for Mr. H. G. Morgan. Mr. H. Vickery, 
architect, Torcross, Kingsbridge :— 
House, Stables. 
. Edgecombe £812 15 £78 10 
a ‘Brooking ( (accepted). . 735 6 61 0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For sewering and road-making 
on the Avenue Estate, Southend-on-Sea. Mr. Arthur T, A. 
Bowyer, surveyor, 90, Leadenhall-street, E.C, :— 
W. Buxton re .. £5382 0 | W. Tles, Southend* 

*Accepted, 

STONDON MASSEY (Essex).—Accepted for additions to 
“Chivers.” Mr. R, Mawhood, architect :— 

H. Barlow, Ongar £617 15 

TRURO. —Accepted for the execution of work at St. John’s 
mono oly Mr. Wm. Swift, architect, Lemon-street, 

ruro ;— 

H. Tippett, Lemon-street, Truro ... £219 

SUNNINGHILL.—For addition to premises at Sunning- 
hill, near Ascot, for Mr. W. H. Sandwith. A. E. Sidford, 
architect, WwW okingham : — 


. £515 15 


23, 


H, Charman, ‘Ascot £397 

J.B. Seward, Wokingham 390 

F. Pizzey, Ascot . 386 

E. Pack, Sunningdale 380 
TYNEMOUTH.—For alterations. and new shops with 
rooms over in Percy Park-road, Tynemouth, fog Mr. T. 


ee oe Marshall and Dick, architects, Newcastle afid North 
Shields :— 


Henry J poe Blyth .. £1,042 3 9 


J.L. Miller, Tynemouth 994 14 3 
J. Hutchinson; Tynemouth 985 7 6 
Thos. Robson, North Shields 94217 0 


909 


‘ 
Thos. Coulson, North Shields 7 
867 3 4 


James Douglass, Cullercoats * 
*Accepted. 
TYNEMOUTH.—For paving, &c., George-street, East, and 
Eleanor-street, Cullercoats, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr, J. ce Smi llie, Borough Seer Tynemouth ;— 


G. E. Simpson ee £178 2 10 
Thorakon and Co. 172 3 11 
Jos. Wardlaw, New gate- street, Morpeth* 144 9 9 


* Accepted. 

TYNEMOUTH.—For new schools, North Shields, ior the 
Tynemouth School Board,~ Marshall and Dick, architects, 
Newéastle and North Shields :— 

Jos. Elliot, North Shields... £7,881 
Accepted subject to the approval of the Educational 
Department. 

WALSALL.—For sewering, &c., Chapel-street, Blakenall, 
and Providence-lane, Leamore, for the Compomions = 

Chapel-street. 


James Atkins, Ryecroft, Walsall £98 17 0 
Providence-lane, 
James Atkins, Ryecroft, Walsall £485 4 0 


WELLINGBOROUGH.—For the erection of a technical 
institute, Council chamber, &c., for the Urban District 
Council. Messrs. Sharman and ‘Archer, Architects, Welling- 
borough :— 


G. Brown and Sons ... £4,392 |] W. Berrill £3,990 
T. H. Dorman 4,165 | W. Stevens * 3,990 
W. Goodman. 4,148 W. J. Harrison t 3,800 
Hacksley Bros. 4,003 | * Accepted. + Withdrawn. 


[All of W ellingborough. | 
WIDNES.—For the erection of cemetery chapels, &c., 
Moss Brook, for the Corporation. Mr. J. S. Sinclair, C.C., 
none Hall, Widnes :— 
Burt. : 
Win Winnard 


£5,760 
5,699 


Hughes and Stirling ... 
G. Parker and Co. 


E. Gabbutt ... Paterson and Son 
John Matthews Ps "Tickle x, it 
Joseph Ellison 6, 140 G. Rathbone E 
G. Woods and Son 5,995 | Thomas Sadler, Widnes* ! 
* “Accepted. 
INSPECTORS’ _EXAMINA- 


eee 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above EX- 
AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books are 
required, —For particulars and testimonials apply 
‘Certified Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


used in Architecture and the Building Trades, 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations ‘of over 2000 terms. 


London; E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 
(30h SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 


—Preparation personally or by correspondence, 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr, A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


SSISTANT SURVEYORS, R.E. CIVIL 
STAFF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED. For 
terms for tuition, apply to Mr. G, A. T. MIDDLETON, 
A.R.I.B.A., 56, ‘Dafforne- road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
First place on three occasions. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

Catalogues 6d. each.—Apply to Mr. W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower. 
street, W.C C. (close to British Museum). 


| APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Avvertinamonte under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
| may be had for the price of two. 


Beaks ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman- street, W. 


A RCHITECT'S ASSISTANT desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ London experience. 
Three years present engagement. Working drawings, 
details, specification, surveying, measuring up, and vast 
| experience in dilapidations.—R., 56, Priory Park-road, 
Kilburn. 


RCHITECT’S or BUILDER’S ASSIS- 

TANT desires ENGAGEMENT. Good draughts- 

man. Details, quantities, specifications, and colourist. 

Seven years’ experience. Splendid references. Mode- 

rate salary. — H., Carlton Villa, 7, Tadmor- street, 
Shepherd’ s Bush, Ww. 


] OROUGH SURVEYOR and CIVIL EN- 

GINEER’S ASSISTANT DISENGAGED. Good 
surveyor, leveller, draughtsman, and colourist. Private 
improvements. Excellent testimonials. Moderate 
salary. M., 684, Queen’s-road, Battersea. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires EN- 

GAGEMENT. Seven and a half years’ experi- 

ence in London offices and on buildings. Working and 

detail drawings. First-class. draughtsman,—D. H., 115, 
Grandison-road, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


] UILDER’S ESTIMATING CLERK de- 
J sires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in quantities, 
accounts, and all works of Builder’s office. Aged 


0G. 
oy First-class references.—A., 209, Harrow-road, W. 

JOREMAN of WORKS desires an EN- 

GAGEMENT. Well up in all branches. Tho- 


roughly practical and energetic. Carpenter and joiner. 
Aged 41. Good references.—W. W., 30, Murray- street, 
New North-road, London, N. 


BRICKS. LIME. 


CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
MASTI for laying above sup- 


plied in any quantity. 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


‘*Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 
For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGTON’S 
ox Jone JILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE: WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms: 
37, Cross Street. 


aie eT kes 


for PAVEMENTS 
WALLS HEARTHS 3 


AS USED BY THE 
o Andnvikects cuildens 


Whousands of Churches, Public 
rivate Residences Paved with these 
Best Quality Only. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


WITHINGTON, ji 


| Near HEREFORD. . 


S phar 


eecat = 
din P an 
ae. Tiles. 


Iugwardinge 


W. GODWIN & SO Works, 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. 


20,000 yards. 


FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 
Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


Car a a a a ne eet hath hl ‘ Che 


“HORNTON. 


al CAMERAS AND 
.. SHUTTERS. 


« Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


SIMPLEST 4 ©) AND BEST. 


LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS | 


Marcn 3,°1897.] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Supplement :—Kirkstall Abbey, sketched by C. E. 


Mallows, 


St. George’s Church, Heavily, Stockport, from 
photographs by J, W. Buckley, Stockport 


ee 


CONTENTS. 


Another Unsatisfactory Competition ... 


A New Church at Stockport 


Perspective in Every-day Practice, ty Wm, N, 


Cumming, A.R.I,B.A.... 


PAGE, 


London’s Defences .., 


Ecclesiastical Architecture, by Frank Caws ... tiu~ 49 
Principles of the Law of Rating as Affecting 
Engineering Works 


The Wallace Art Collection: 


45, 46 North-Western Sanitary Inspectors’ Races thee Oe 

New Arcade for Birmingham ,,, ir Bir aA eG) 

Sheffield’s New Town Hall oa oo ae Oo 

A Great Municipal Enterprise .,, oe Ane Pacitintths> 

45 Public Works in Ireland es i we OF 

45 Bricks and Mortar .., af 0 nie ro 04, 55, 56 
Keystones ena pee ea “ie ees 

ce wn 47 Professional Items .,, os Ar dnd Ra cmt OS 


JOURNAL” 


PAGE 


aa tr ‘ies autor laws—Plasterers’ Strike in Douglas—The Rights 
vee 2 ona oa 5B of Property Owners—American Iron and Steel 


CONTENTS. 


Society. Meetings... 
Correspondence is ae : 
51 Trade and Craft :—Ply ‘notith Builders ; aA the Bye- 


Supplies—Grass Paving Blocks—Scarborough 
Improvements .,, 


SURVEYING AND SANITARY SUPPLEMENT :— 


Workhouse Planning, by Geo, H. Bibby, F.R.I.B.A, xiii 
The Practical Designing of Iron and Steel Roofing, 

by Alexander Drew 
Surveying and Sanitary Notes 


wae ee Wid 
, Te 
eines } iF 


“THE BUILDERS’ ADVERTISERS. 


Names and Addresses with the page on which their Announcements Appear. 


Adams & Co. : 

Adams, Robert, London i 
Adams,T., & Sons, Ltd, Birmingham 
Albion Clay Co., Ltd., London , 
Allday, J. L.,; Bir mingham ee 
Anaglypta, Darwen ith : 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd. 
Attwood, J., Stourbridge... 

Ball, H. A 

Barnett, Bawar a, Walsall 
Barrows & Co.,; Ltd., Banbury 

Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., Bath 
Batchelar, J., & Co. London 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 

Bell, R., & Co., London 

Bennett, John, London ae 

Blae kman Venti’ ating Co., Ltd. 
Blundell, Spence & Co., Hull 
Boote, Ltd. Es tne, Burslem 
Brady, G., Manchester 

Briggs, Ww. , Dundee 

Burmantofts, Leeds... rs 
Candy & Co., Ltd., London .., 
Carter & Co., Poole, Dorset .. 
Charteris & Longley, London 
Claridge’s Asphalte Co., Ltd. 


| wdd 
tL ete te oe 


fui 


Fire SS a <2 


Cobbett & Co,, London a 
Couzens, G. and F., Cardiff . 

Cox, Sons, Buckley. & Co., London... 
Dennis, Henry, Ruabon ee = 
De Ridder, R. P., Liverpool .. 
Doulton & Co., Lambeth 3 
Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Ltd... 
Eastwood & Co., London ... ae 
Elis, Partridge & Co., Leicester 
Elsley, Thomas, London 

Emley & Sons, Neweastle-on-Ty ne.. 
Ktridge, J. J., Junr., London 
Ewart & Sons, London 

Farmiloe, G., & Sons, London 
Farrar, E., & Co., London 

Fawcett, M., & Co., London.. 

Gibbs Bros., », Loughborough... 
Glover, F. A., & Co., London 


| Godwin, We '& Son; Withington 


Granite Silicon Plaster Co. «.. ae 
Gregory, Thomas, & Co., London ... 
Grundy, John, Ltd., London 
Hamilton & Co., London aS 
Hartley and Sugden, Lid., Halifax... 
Hentschel, C., & Co., London ‘ 
Homan & Rodgers, London ne 


i, 


eS (nel are eeey terri Rl 


ar! 


Hope, Henry, Birmingham .., 
Hyde & Co., G., London : 
Itter, A. Ww, Peterborough 
Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge 
Jones, James, Birmingham in 
Jones and Willis, London ... oo 
Kauri Timber Co., Ltd., London ... 
Kaye, Joseph, & Sons, Ltd., London 
King, John, Liverpool is 
Lewis, J., London , ; 
London Hoist and Chain Co. 
London Plate-Glass Insurance Co., 5 
Ltd. na t 
MeNeill, F, ,& Co., Londen or 
Maw & Co., Ltd., Jackfield . 
Measures Br OS., Ltd., London 
Medway, M. T., & Co. : 
Mellowes & Co., Sheffield 
Minton, Hollins & Co.. 
N. A. P. Window Co., London 
Oates & Green, Ltd., Halifax ce 
Parker, Robert, & Co., Liverpool .. 
Patteson, J. & H. Manchester ita 
Perkins, A.M. & Sons, Ltd., London 
Pilkington Tile and Pottery C Cones 
Roberts, Adlard & Co., 


THE 


N.A.P. 


Safety Windows 


supplied by the 


N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 
159, Victoria St., 8.W. 


tala tate se tl 


~ 
ra) 


xi | Robson & Co., Sunderland 

| Rogers, S. E., London 

Safety Tread ‘Syndicate, Ltd. 
St. Pancras Iron Co., London 
Self-Lock Roofing Tile Co., Ltd. 
Skidmore, Thos., & Son 


Stanley Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton 
Stiff & Sons, London it 4 
Strode & Co., London.. 
Szerelmey & Co., London 
Talbot Co., Leeds 


— | Thornton- Pickard Mtg. Co. | 
ix | Twyfords, Ltd., Hanley 
— | Ward, B., & Co., London 
v 


Warings, Ltd., London 


Webb & Co., London Pa 
= Wilkinson, W. B., & Co., Ltd. 


iii | Williams, G. A. & Son 
vi | Wilson & Co., London.. 
= W oollams, Wm. 7eCO. ‘ London 


Wragge, Geo., Manchester a 
Wright, G., & Co., Rotherham 


i 
x | Young & Marten, Stratford ... 


Young & Co., J., London 


- THE . 


“Top Bolt” 
PATENT 


For the Alteration of 
Existing Windows. 


STIFF & SONS, LAMBETH, se. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS, 
CHANNEL PIPFS, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, SE. 


PAGE 
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Smokeless Fire Co., Ltd., London... 


Waygood, R., & Co., Ltd., London... 


URINALS, AIR BRICKS, 


59 
60 } 


60 


ik 


H. 
Bb 
rare nen 


<< 
esi ||| 
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oe 
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March 
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March 


March 
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March 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


[Marcu 8, 1897, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


| FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


9 


10 
10 
12 
13 
15 
17 
18 
18 
31 
13 


17 


COSSHMOHMMMMMO 


10 


i 39 20 
No date. 


BUILDINGS— i RG 
Works to March 31st, 1900, Royal Engineers District, 
Belfast. 
A Building at Colchester ate a 
Workmen’s Cottages, Meathorp Marsh 


Labour for House, Gristhorpe (Yorks) 
Extensions, &c., to Club, Halifax 
Factory and Laundry, Londonderry... = oe a 
Tower and New Vestries, Christchurch, Waterloo, near 
Liverpool. 
Retaining Wall, Manchester 7 oe 
Restoration of Church, Gaerwen, Anglesey ae 
Fittings, &c., at Laundry, London .., Ag os cee 
Alterations to Workhouse, Park-road, Gosport (Hants) 
Laundry House, Baths, and Lavatories, London ... as 
Laboratory, Chelmsford sy i Da sy 
Residence for the Chief Constable, Worcester 
Brewery, Stabling, &c., Northowram, near Halifax 
Reconstruction of Bridge, Belper and Chesterfield 
Station, Felixstowe as ae eee Ak an 
Restoration of Roof, St. Blazey Church, Cornwall 
Bishop’s Palace, Londonderry... at as ir wed 
Works, &c., to March 31st, 1900, North-Western Dis- 
trict, Liverpool. 
Wards, Mortuary, Boundary Walls, 
Masonic Hall, Carrickfergus .., ae as oe 
Cookery Centre, New Brompton (local contract) 
Infirmary, &c., at the Workhouse, Mansfield : 
Wesleyan Chapel, Ulyerston ... ee Si 
Offices and Shops, Castleford ... LR ir 
Repairs and Materials (Triennial Contracts) we 
Infirmary, Nurses’ House, Porter’s Lodge, Kingston 


&c., Gainsborough 


Additions to John-street Tavern, Rochdale 
Church and Schools, Chelmsford ; 
Shops and Offices, Oswaldtwistle és os ies = 
Store and Seven Houses, Station-road, Oxenhope (Yorks.) 


Schools, Dukinfield fa re me 
Villa, Old-road, Dukinfield me $5 os 
Seven Houses, Blackhall Mill, Ebchester ... 


Church Additions, Free Church, Poynton, near Stock- 
port. 
Residence, Denton (Lanes.) 


ENGINEERING— 
Dredging Ballast Quay, Poole ... 


Boring and sinking well, Coalville ts 

Cast iron water pipes, Easington (Durham) ate 
Timber groyne, resetting, &c,, Criccieth (Wales) F 
Deepening pool of the harbour, St. Peter Port, Guernsey | 
Steel girder road bridge, Dumbarton 2 ce 
Dredring at the Hook of Holland _. 

Main conduit (4 miles 18 chains), Belfast .., 
Filter beds, foreman’s house, ete., Cardiff... 
Railway, reservoir filter beds, &e., Birmingham 
Harbour work extensions at Ostende “ah 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Painting and Repairs, Victoria Park, London 


ROADS— 

Materials, 1 Year, to April 1, 1898, 
Levelling, Paving, &c., Morley 
Materials, &c., Nottingham ~ =, cs 
Materials, Withington, Manchester __ a 

Broken Guernsey Granite, &c., Rotherhithe 

Works and Materials, Barnes ... fa wah 

Kerbing and Making-up Streets, Cromer .., Aa a 
Dross Screenings, Granite, &c., Thorne (near Doncaster) 
Hartshill Stone (1800 tons), Abingdan a ni 

Road Stone, Paying, Kerbing, &c., Bridgewater .. 
Maintenance and Repair, 1 Year, Maidstone 

Granite, East Retford .., ate ne os 

Road Maintenance and Repair, Maidstone .., 

Materials (various) Fulham ; a 
Hauling Materials, Swindon ... bi ee Ss yh 
Whinstone and Limestone, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, 
Stokesley. 

Flints, &e., Uckfield a ane ie it 
Materials, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, St. Helens 
Materials, 1 Year, to March, 31, 1898, Belper 
Materials, Downham Market (Norfolk)... 
Carting of Material, Huntingdon... ae 
Granite Road Metal, &c., East Elloe (Lines.) 


London, S.W. 


(Lanes.) 


War Department 


Holborn Union 
Guardians + 
Holborn Union at 
Essex County Council 
Watch Committee 


Committee .,, 
War Department 


Guardians oy ah 

Building Committee 

School Board ... : 

Guardians 

Concert and Lecture Hall Company 
War Department : aie ua 
Guardians 


Phoenix Brewery Company 


Harbour Commissioners 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Harbour Committee 
County Road Board... 


Water Commissioners 
Corporation 

Corporation .., Ey 
Provincial Administration 


County Council 


Barnes Urban District Council ... 
Corporation aw 
Corporation 5) 
Urban District Council 
Vestry... aoe is 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Corporation ... £ 
Kent County Council 
Corporation .., pas 
Kent County Council 
Vestry ... Sy 5% 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


Rural District Council 
Corporation .., ae 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


| Be ee 
|' EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, Limrtep, 


3, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 


22, BILLITER STREET, E.c. 


ELECTRIc & HyDRAULIC LIFTS & CRANES 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOIL 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. THE LARGEST 


AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 


W. C. Street, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

E. Thompson, Manager and Secretary, Gas Works. Mea- 
thorp Marsh. 

J. R. Fraser, 8, Park-square, Leeds. 

Jackson and Fox, Architects, 22, George-street, Halifax, 

W. Barker, 25, Orchard-street, Londonderry, 

Austin and Paley, Architects, Lancaster, 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 

P. 8. Gregory, Architect, Bangor. 

A. Saxon Snell, 22, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 

H.A.F. Smith, Architect, Star-chambers, High-st., Gosport. 
C. E. Vaughan, 25, Lowther-arcade, W.C. 

County Offices, 78, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

City Architect, Worcester. 

J. F. Walsh, Lanes. and Yorks Bank-chambers, Halifax, 
‘R. C, Cordon, Surveyor, Duffield, Derby. 

The Engineer, Liverpool-street Station, E.C. 

Edmund Sedding, Architect, 12, Athenszeum-st., Plymouth. 
8S. P. Close, Architect, 53, Warring-street, Belfast, 
Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Eyre and Southall, Architects, Gainsborough, 

J. Boyd, Town Hall, Carrickfergus, 

8, Waterloo-road, New Brompton. 

R. F. Vallance, Architect, Mansfield, 

20, Market-street, Ulverston. 

R. M. McDowall, Architect, Castleford. 

Commanding Royal Engineer (in each district). 

W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Portsmouth-road, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

G, A. Hammond, Architect, Rochdale. | 

Gordon, Lowther, and Gunton, Finsbury House, E.C, | 

Haywood and Harrison, Architect, Accrington, 

J. Haggas, Architect, North-street, Keighley, 


Eaton, Sons, and Cantrell, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Eaton, Sons, and Cantrell, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Badenoch and Bruce, Architects, 55, Pilgrim-street, New- — 
castle-on-Tyne. 

F. W. Dixon, Architect, Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester, 


J. H. Burton, Surveyor, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill, 


Hi Se Dickinson, Clerk to the Harbour Commissioners, 
oole 

J.B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

G. Phalp, Surveyor, Haswell. 

T. Roberts and Son, Portmadoc. 

J. H. Duquemin, States Engineer, States Office, Guernsey. 
Cranch and Hogg, 165, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

Waterstaat, The Hague, 

Mr. Macassey, Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

C. H. Priestley, Town Hall, Cardiff, 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W, 

Brussels, 17, Rue des Augustins. 


Sere wT aa 


Architect’s Department, Spring-gardens, S.W. | 


G. Bruce Tomes, Council Offices, High-st., Mortlake, S.W. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 

E. P. Hooley, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, 
A. H. Mountain, Town Hall, Withington. 
J. J. Stokes, Vestry Hall, Lower-road, Rotherhithe.. 
G. B. Tomes, Council Offices, 

A. F. Scott, Church-street, Cromer, 

G, Kenyon, Plantation-road, Thorne. 

B. Challenor, 59, Stert-street, Abingdon. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgewater. 

F, W. Ruck, Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. 
J. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor. Retford, 

F. W. Ruck, 86, Week-street, Maidstone, 

Town Hall. 

J. P. Kirby, 42, Cricklade-street, Swindon, 

W. H. Dixon, Kirby Carlton, Northa lerton. 


Nottingham, 


F. Holman, 86, High-street, Lewes. 

G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens, 

R. C. Cordon, Duffield, Derby. 

T. Reed, Clerk, Downham Market. 

M. L. Lewin. District Surveyor, Newtown, Huntingdon. 
R. P. Mossop, Clerk to the Council, Holbeach. 


Telegrams—‘* EGYP TIAN, LONDON,” 
Telephone—3695. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —consi 


FOR WHOM, 


2ued. 


otal | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 
! 
: SANITARY— 
March 8 Remoyal of Refuse, Beddington, Surrey 
“ 9 Horse Hire, &e., Leeds ... oop a ae 
a 29 | Drainage and Plumbing Works, Stone, Staffs. .., 
Juy 38 | Sanitary Improvement Works, Oporto, Portugal 
| 
| SEWERAGE— 
March 15 | Sewerage Works, Sidmouth ee 
of, 17 | Sewage Farm Works, Burton-on-Trent 
+, 23 Sewers, Lewisham x 0h 


STEEL AND IRON— 
March 9 Cast Iron Pipes, Hull. 
5 


| Rails (2665 tons), Bucharest 


April 1: 


Parochial Committee 
Sanitary Committee 


Urban District Council 


| Board of Works 


Direction of Roumanian State Railways | 


COMPETITIONS, 


DATE | 
DESIGNS TO | DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
BE SENT IN, | 

| 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


F. J. Bancroft, Town Hall, Hul’, 


J, T, Williams, Clarendon Road, Wallington, 
J. Handford, Crown Point Yard, Call, Leeds, 
J. J. Chapman, Architect, Stone, 

Municipal Town Hall, Oporto, 


Council Offices, 
J. E. Swindlehurst, Borough Engineer, 
Board of Works Office, Catford, S.H, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


March 17 Plans for Extension of Workhouse, 
a 20 
Treland) 

Railway Stations, Christiania 7 


$5 31 


31 


April 17 Plans and Designs for Assembly Hall, 


| Union, 


&e., Swansea ; 
Designs for Town Hall, Enniskillen (co. Fermanagh 


£50, £20, £10 |. ¢ 
* --. | Kroner 10,000, 4000, 2000, 1000 
Designs for Public Halls and Municipal Offices, Govan... 


&e., Guernsey ... 
% 30 | Designs for Police Station and Court House, Halifax .. 
July 1 | Designs for Water Supply, Elne (France) ... so en 
No date. | Design for Nurses Home, Wandsworth and Clapham 


Guardians. 
Commissioners, 


Railway Offices, Department of Public Works, Victoria- 


terrace, No. 6, Christiania, 


Commissioners of the Burgh, 
States of Guernsey 
Corporation. 

La Mairie, Elne, Pyrenées Orientales, 
Guardians. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


{ REAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
NEW STATION AT FELIXSTOWE. 

NOTICE TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
| TENDERS for the ERECTION of a NEW STATION 

at Felixstowe. 

Persons desirous of tendering can, on application to 
the Engineer, obtain copies of the Specifications and 

quantities, and the drawings can be inspected at his 
| office, at the Liverpool-street Station, on and after 
| Monday, the Ist day of March, 1897, 
; Sealed tenders, in envelope, endorsed “ Tender for 
| New Station at Felixstowe.” should be addressed to the 

undersigned, and must be delivered at the Secretary’s 
Office, Liverpool-street Station, not later than Ten a.m, 
on FRIDAY, March 12th, 1897. 

Tenders to be sent through the General Post Office ; 
any sent otherwise will not be considered, 

The sum of £10 10s. will be charged to each applicant 
for the specifications, quantities, and forms of tender ; but 
such sum will be refunded to those whose tender is not 
accepted, providing the Specifications, quantities, forms 
of be vers) and all other documents be returned with the 
tender. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By Order, 
f T. D. GENLLOUD, Secretary. 
Liverpool-street Station, E.C., February, 1897, 


B IRMINGHAM CORPORATION 
WATER.—ELAN SUPPLY. 
CONTRACT NO. 6.—FRANKLEY RESERVOIR, 
FILTERS, &c. 
TO CONTRACTORS. 

The Corporation of Birmingham are prepared to 
receive TENDERS from competent persons willing to 
enter into a contract for the CONSTRUCTION of about 


TELEGRAMS: 


ARES 


oe J. LEWI SS 6 6, Great Winchester iret, LONDON, B.¢ 


Telegraphic Address: 


“Mrasurgs, Lonpon,” 


BZ 


14 miles of RAILWAY, 
VOIR to hold 200 milli 
BEDS having a total are 


of quantities 
JAMES MANSERGH, 
on and after NOON o 
MARCH next, on the d 
will be returned after t 
with the bills of quant 


Sealed Tenders, 
“Tender for Frank] 
are to be delivered 
NOON of WEDN 


Town Clerk’s Office, Birmingham, 
February 22nd, 1897, 


a LINED SERVICE RESER- 
on gallons, Eighteen FILTER 
a of about 67,000 square yards, 
with the necessary in'et, outlet, washout, and overflow 
arrangements, and for other WORKS described in the 
bills of quantities, 

gs Inay be seen, and specification and bills 
obtained. at the office of the Engineer, Mr. 


eposit of a cheque for £20, which 
he receipt of a bona-fide Tender 
ities fully priced out. 

application for particulars ig necessary, as only a 
number will be given out, and none supplied 
after the 10th day of MARCH. 

The Contractor will be required to undertake not to 
pay less than the minimum standard rate of wages 
current in the district in which the works are situate, 
addressed to me, and endorsed 
ey Reservoir, &., Contract No. 6,” 
at my Office (post paid), at or before 
ESDAY, the 31st day of MARCH 


ation do not bind themselves to accept the 


EDWARD ORFORD SMITH, 


Town Clerk, 


at the corner of Suth 
Karsham-street, Sheffi 
and specification may be seen and quantities 
at the Office of Mr. Charles F. Wike, M. Inst. 
Town Hall, Sheffield, on payment 


of One Guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a 


bona-fide tender. 


Have now in their Town Sto 
deep ; also 1000 Tons of Ir 
Riveted Girders, 


OF SHEFFIELD. 
BRIGHTSID 


E PUBLIC BATHS. 
The Health Commi 


ttee invite TENDERS for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ERECTION of PUBLIC BATHS 


erland-road, opposite the end of 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS,  “ANsions. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1892. 
“LEWIS LINK,” The on'y EFFICIENT COUPLING for Conductors. PATENT No 16,641, |CHIMNEY 


SEE SECTION Fig. 2. 


= MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


ck 6.500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20in. 
on Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 
Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists especially adapted Sor Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Tenders, endorsed ‘“ Public Baths, Brightside,’’ to be 
sent in not later than Six o’clock p-m.on WEDNESDAY, 
March 3rd, 1897, addressed “ Chairman and Members of 
the Health Committee, City Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Sheffield.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

The contract will comprise the fair wages and con- 
ditions of labour clause which has been adopted by the 
Sheffield Corporation, particulars of which will appear 
in the specification, 

By order, 
HERBERT BRAMLEY, Town Clerk, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, 

Feb. 19th, 1897. 


y INGSTON UNION. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

The Board of Guardians of the Kingston Union invite 
TENDERS for BUILDING a new MALE INFIRMARY, 
NURSES’ HOME, and PORTER’S LODGE, at the 
Workhouse, Kingston-on-Thames. 

The drawings and specifications ean be seen, and bills 
of quantities and form of tender obtained on application 
to Mr. William H. Hope, C.E., Architect and Surveyor, 
Union Offices, Portsmouth-road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

A charge of £2 2s. will be made tor a copy of the 
quantities, which have been taken out by Mr. Guy M. 
Nicholson, of 2, Old Queen-street, Westminster, and this 
charge will be returned on receipt of a boné-fide tender, 

The contractor shall pa y the fair rate of wages Current 


2 


in the district, and for this purpose the definition of a 
fair rate of wages shall mean trade union rate, 

The time for sending in the tenders, and all further 
information, may be obtained on application to the 
Architect. 

The Board do not bind themsélvesto accept the lowest 


or any tender, 
JAS. EDGELL, Solicitor, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, Portsmouth-road, 
Kingston-on-Thames, February 17th, 1897. 


VILLAS, 


‘CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES. 


SHAFTS, &c. 


Telephone No: 4586. 


From 8in to 20in. deep. 
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RAISING 
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AND ss 
DRAINAGE Adams’ 
IRONWORK = catacocue. 


LONDON—5 & 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster; LEEDS—Park Lane Sanitary Works; MANCHESTER—Albert Square; YORK—Engineering Works ; 
BIRMINGHAM—28-30, Church Street; GLASGOW—107, St. Vincent Street; DUBLIN—24, Nassau Street, 


ee eee 
ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Guaranteed to last f Fig. 1 (Silent). 
These marvellous longer and work better A Double-Action Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 


Double and Single than any hitherto Spring Hinge 
made. | which opens to and J+ opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 


Action, Silent, 

3 ———————— 

Adjustable, and. H | N GE \ CAN BE FITTED TO ANY | closes from the angle from the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 
Self Compensating DOOR. of 135°. i.e., ‘‘ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


(| if 
a 
b, 


Wy 


= | 


\ 
“ 


dh 


PATENT TRUINVERT PIPE. 


This pipe secures TRUE ALIGNMENT OF 
INVERT, INCREASED STRENGTH IN TEE 
SOCKET, THREE GAS AND WATERTIGHT 
CONNECTIONS AT EVERY JOINT, ard 
while allowing for a slight settlement when 
first laid, forms an ABSOLUTELY RIGID 
JOINT directly the cement sets. 

Poin Ts. 
1.—CAS AND WATER-TIGHT JOINTS EASILY MADE 
UNDER WATER. 
2.—TRUE ALIGNMENT OF INVERT. 
3,—SOCKET THE STRONGEST PART OF THE.PiPE. 


CC—Inner Socket and Rest. 4.—NO SPECIAL JUNCTIONS REQUIRED. 
EE—Chamber for cement or composition. OATES & GREEN, Ltd, Halifax. 


FF—Stanford Joint in new position. 


AA—Holeg for pouring in cement or compo- 
position. 
BB-~ Strengthened and Lengthened Socket. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALLIES «= JINT GIN ERS. FORMED OF JOISTS AND PLATES 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM). 


EIRECLAY BRICE ErLOORS ALS CONCRETE EFIrREPROOF FLOoSRSs, 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 
x H 
BRIDGE, (iMag em 2 — PAVING STEPS, 
PINId = 
PIERS, eI = ——a1 ASPHALTE. 
SECTION OF < \A BRICK FLOORS, 
CONDON {92x WinGPACRETRGE, SERED BC | MANCHESTER, ‘Susi’ Wind" Gomvbat” 8" 
Telegraphic Address: “Homan RODGERS, Lonpon.” Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. Telegraphic ‘Address: “ NAMon, MANCHESTER.” Huiseone No. 637. 


EFIRECLAY BRICK wWworRrtrs, PARESTONE. DORSET 
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WORKHOUSE PL ANNING. house Architect must arrange his plan with | for being thoroughly cleansed, and for being 
the knowledge that as soon as a pauper is | clothed in a workhouse dress; there must also 


admitted he must be placed in a special _ be facilities for the disinfection and purifying 
By Grorce H. Bissy, F.R.1.B.A. apartment for his reception, where he shall at | of the pauper’s own clothing, after which the 
once be examined by the Medical Officer. If | latter must be deposited in an apartment 
; > this official, upon such examination, shall | planned for the purpose, and from whence the 
(Continued from page vii.) | discover that the pauper be suffering under | same would be returned to the pauper upon | 
No. II._ ENTRANCE AND RECEPTION any disease of body, or be defective in intellect, leaving the workhouse. 
BUILDINGS. the pauper would then be placed in the wards | The entrance buildings for a workhouse 
: for sick or infirm, or in such other portion of | must therefore be planned in accordance with 
hd is usually desirable that there should be | the buildings as might appear advisable by the | the above requirements, there must be apart- 
only one general entrance to a work- | Medical Officer, as, for instance, the wards for | ments for the porter and porteress, also re- 
house, both for officials and paupers, and that the imbeciles or harmless lunatics, for able- | ceiving-rooms or probation-wards, with rooms 
‘such entrance be so arranged that the porter bodied paupers, or for vagrants, «ec. | for storing pauper’s own clothing, and it may 
shall have complete and immediate supervision ‘The plan of the entrance and receiving | be in special cases arranged to accommodate 
with regard to all admissions. to the institu. buildings must be influenced, further, by the | the vagrants, and include the board-room, 
tion, It should be remembered that the circumstance that no pauper should be de- clerk’s office, strong-room, and a room for the 
position of porter to a workhouse is not | tained in a reception-ward for a longer time | public vaccinator, but the size of the work- 
without some elements of danger, not merely _ than is absolutely necessary for carrying into house would usually influence, very consider- 
by reason of violent, drunken, or insane _ effect the medical officer’s duties above-named, | ably, the extent of the provision to be made 
applicants for food and shelter, but also | or for making such inquiries respecting the at this point, and decide whether or not some 
because large numbers of paupers, seeking the | pauper as may be desirable, except from some of the apartments might be advantageously 


shelter of a Workhouse, are found to be suffer- exceptional or unavoidable cause, such as the | placed elsewhere. 

ing from dangerous, infectious, or loathsome | overcrowding of the ward to which he should The reasons for not always placing the 

diseases. under ordinary circumstances be sent. vagrants’ wards in the entrance building 
All plans for receiving-wards should be so | depend, in a measure, upon the proportion of 


In planning the entrance buildings these 
contingencies must necessarily greatly affect 
the arrangements to be made, and the work- 


e 


this class to be expected to seek admission ; 
where the number of vagrants is considerable 


arranged that the paupers, before being re- 
moved therefrom shall have every convenience 
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special arrangements must be made. These 
would involve separate buildings, and will be 
dealt with in a later article. 

At or near to the workhouse entrance there 
should be fixed a weighbridge. It has been 
officially stated that the use of such an 
apparatus will frequently be found to save 
its first cost within a year. Messrs, Pooley 
and Son, of Liverpool and London, manufacture 
a patent weighbridge, which has been adopted 
at a large number of workhouses, asylums, 
and buildings of a similar character. 

If it be convenient that the rooms for the 
public vaccinator be in any way attached to a 
workhouse, or to the offices for the Guardians, 
it is necessary that there be provided a distinct 
entrance, so that persons who are not paupers 
may avail themselves of the services of the 
vaccinating officer without entering in any 
part of the building intended for the relief of 
paupers and vagrants. The vaccination offices 
should include a room of small size for the 
medical officer on duty, and shonld be wholly 
separated from the union buildings. There 
must be a waiting-room of a size adequate to 
the numbers likely to seek vaccination in the 
district, and it would be a decided advantage 
if the vaccination entrance could be placed in 
a different road to that in which the work- 
house general entrance is placed. 

In populous districts many children may, 
under various circumstances, be committed 
temporarily or otherwise to the workhouse by 
the police magistrates. It is, therefore, fre- 
quently requisite that special provision for 
their detention should be made, as the work- 
house authorities are responsible for their safe 
custody. For obvious reasons it is most 
undesirable that such children should be 
permitted to associate with any of the inmates 
of the workhouse while under remand, There- 
fore sufficient dormitory and day accommoda- 
tion, with lavatories, baths, and closets, &c., 
should be provided, except in the case of those 
country or other small workhouses where few 
of such remanded children would be expected. 
But in connection with many country (and 
some town) workhouses it is desirable that 
there should be provided carriage-sheds and 
stables, so that the conveyances and horses 
belonging to the Guardians may be put up 
while the business of the Union is being trans- 
acted. Such accommodation as this should 
most certainly be contrived near to the work- 
house entrance, and is the due of those 
Guardians who give up much of their time to 
public duties, and have to travel considerable 
distances to do so; but such stable accom- 
modation need not be of a costly description. 
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In a yard, conveniently near to the entrance 
to the workhouse, accommodation may some- 
times be arranged for persons _to work in 
respect of their out-door relief. It is considered 
that this should usually be distinct from the 
workhouse buildings, although within the 
precincts of the same, the enclosure should be 
provided with sheds for stone-breaking, and 
apartments for the storage of implements and 
tools, also a small room for the labour-master. 


The shed for stone-breaking requires to be 
divided into spaces (each about 4ft. 6in. in 
width and 5ft. Gin. in depth). The divisions 
must be of substantial construction, and may 
be about 4ft. Gin. to 5ft. in height. There 
should be suitable entrances and exits for the 


carts bringing the unbroken and taking away 
the broken stones. 

In times of depression of trade, and during 
strikes, &c., large numbers of persons appear 
before Boards of Guardians and committees as 
applicants for special relief. For the accom- 
modation of such as these it is necessary to 
provide a suitable waiting-room. The area of 
this must be sufficient for at least the average 
number of persons likely to require assistance 
in the district. If it must be a large room, 
probably it should be heated by hot-water 
pipes in the winter, and if of small or moderate 


be sufficient, but to leave such a room without 
proper and sufficient means of heating would 
be a serious omission, especially as times of 
depression and increases of pauperism too 
frequently occur during the winter period. 
If there should be more than one relieving 
. officer, separate offices should be provided for 
each, with due provision for heating. These 
offices should be in direct communication with 
the general waiting-room for applicants. The 
waiting-room should be so arranged that the 
applicants may enter at one door, and, after 
interviewing the Guardians, committee, or 
relieving officers, pass out of their offices 
without again coming into contact with the 
later applicants remaining in the waiting-room 
or re-entering that apartment. The waitine- 
room should be provided with an annex 
for closets for both sexes, or otherwise, with 
closet accommodation in yards near to or 
adjoining the waiting-room. The general 
arrangement of the waiting-room must be 
such as to render it easy for the officials to 
pass the applicants for relief in rotation 
through the building in an orderly and ex- 
peditious manner. It need hardly be said that 
frequently the condition of the applicants for 
relief is such that thoroughly good ventilation 
is absolutely necessary in every part of the 
buildings through which they may be com- 
pelled to pass. This ventilation should be 
both by windows and ventilators. 


| wards, which should not be less than 10ft. in 


In connection with the relieving officers’ 


rooms there should be storerooms, properly 
fitted up with ‘shelvings, lockers, and recep- 
tacles for all that has to be dispensed in relief. 
Four hundred cubic feet of space must be 
provided for each oceupant of the receiving 


dimensions possibly ordinary fireplaces would | 


= 


height, or have a less area than 40ft. to each 
bed. Tke rules of the Local Government 
- Board also require that these wards should be 
provided with the requisite independent 
water-closet, bath, and lavatory accommoda- 
} tion, and be capable of being warmed in 
_winter. The means of communication between 
| the receiving wards and the bathrooms 
| should be such that it shall not be necessary 
to pass through the open air to reach them, 
and the occupants of the receiving wards 
should be able, by means of bells or otherwise, 
to communicate readily with the porter or 
other appointed official. 
| The requirements of the Local Government 


Board with regard to the superficial area to be- 


| provided for each inmate of a receiving-ward 
| cannot be said to err on the side of undue 
extravagance, considering the serious doubts 
often experienced as to the condition of new 
inmates, 40ft. of floor space would appear to 
be somewhat insufficient; in Fig. 1 will be 
_ found a scheme for an entrance-block of work- 
house buildings of a simple description and 
without the adjuncts of stables for the Guar- 


dians or any of the other buildings and yards 


for vagrants and others for whom accommoda- 
tion would be found in special buildings to be 
described in a later paper, the central portion 
of the plan shown in Fig 1 would be two 
storeys in height, while the two wings for 
males and females would be merely one-storey 
erections, the upper floor of the central block 
would form suitable bedroom accommodation 
for the porter and porteress, who would be 
a married couple in charge of the reception- 
_ wards and of the general entrance, which 
| would be provided with a weighbridge con- 
| nected with the porter’s office; the baths are 
| so arranged that the inmates need not pass 
| through the outer air from the wards in 
| reaching them, and the w.c.’s and lavatories 
are so placed that they may be used from the 
yard, dormitories, or day-rooms. 

The position of the entrance and receiving- 
wards must frequently be much influenced by 
the surroundings of the site of the workhouse. 

_ As an instance of a thoroughly undesirable 
plan and locality, I give a plan of a workhouse 
as it existed about the year 1870. This is 

shown in Fig. 2, which indicates (in hatched 
lines) the position of a workhouse, closed in 

__ by narrow streets and alleys, all of which are 

- Glosely built up. Considerable accommodation 
| was provided in this institution for the infirm 

- and for children, and it will be well under- 

stood from the plan that it was most unsuit- 

_ ably placed for such purposes. The reference 

_ to the plan is: A Males’ Infirmary, B Females’ 
| Infirmary, C Nursery, D Women’s Hall, E 

_ Boardroom, F and G Entrances, and H Chapel. 

_ This was the workhouse for St. James’, West- 

minster, and a more undesirable situation for 
) such an institution, or worse approaches 
"thereto, could scarcely be imagined, especially 
_ as the neighbourhood is so greatly populated. 

- It will be seen from this plan that the only 

- frontages to the street are the two narrow 

“entrances at F and G, the remainder being 

- inelosed with buildings on every side. 

Another example of the same date (or there- 
abouts) is shown on Fig. 3, where the plan is 
_ yery much more open. This is the St. Pancras 

_ Workhouse, when it included some features not 

usually found even then in connection with 
institutions of the kind, as will be seen from 

_ this reference : 


A Infirmary 
_B Kitchen 
C Nursery 
D Oakum-roon 
E Female wards 
F Chapel 
G Master’s room 
| H Matron’s room 
J Laundry 
| K Kitchen 
© L Workshops 
M Casuals’ yard 
| N Female casuals 


Seg ip 


, 


O Male casuals 
P Imbeciles & lunatics 
Q Stores 
R Male wards 
S Coach-house 
T Stable 
U_ Receiving (females) 
V_ Ditto (males) 
~W Library 
X Vestry hall 
Y Coach-house 
Z Entrances 


; __ From this arrangement it will be seen that 
| the receiving wards at U and V, although not 
| directly in connection with the entrance at Z, 
| were yet placed between that entrance and the 
| main buildings. 


The buildings to be provided for children 
immediately upon their admission to a work- 
house or workhouse school should be in the 
form of quarantine, or probation-wards, and 
be of sufficient size to accommodate children 
for, say a fortnight, previous to their mixing 
with the other children in the institution. 
Such wards should be provided with day- 
rooms. 

Some of the erections formed at or near to 
the entrance and reception buildings will be 
more conveniently dealt with in a separate 
paper, and these I purpose to describe, under 
the heading of Vagrant’s Wards, in my next 
article. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING.* 


By ALEXANDER Drew. 


(Continued from page xii.) 


No. II. OF SERIES. 


HE several forces which act on the truss 

are generally called the external forces, 

the forces which the several members exert to 
resist these are termed the internal forces. 

Before actually starting to the drawing of 
such a diagram, some ready means of refer- 
ence to the several members 
and loadings is necessary, and 
by far the handiest is that 
first proposed by Mr. Robert 
H. Bow, and generally named 
after him. By this method of 
lettering or marking, each 
space enclosed either by mem- 
bers or by forces is given a 
distinguished letter or sign, 
and any member of force is 
then readily designated by 
means of the signs on either 
side of it ; thus, the end main- 
tie would be known as Al in 
the marking shown on Fig 16, 
the upper portion of the left- 
hand rafter would be G2, and 
the inclined, or Queen tie, as 
it is sometimes called, would 
be 2 3 or 3 4, &c. The external 
forces can be named in exactly 
the same manner. : 

The operations to be gone 
through in drawing any stress 
diagram may be briefly noted. 
First, the polygon of external 
forces must be drawn. (It 
may be well to note here that 
where all the external forces 
act. parallel to one another, 
this polygon will take the 
form of a straight line.) 
Second, taking the several 
points of the truss in suc- 
cession, lines are drawn 
parallel to the members or 
forces which meet at that 
point ; the corresponding let- 
ters or signs which are placed 
on each side of these members 
or forces being now placed at the extremities 
of the corresponding parallel lines; thus, 
in the skeleton diagram each space has 


‘a sign alloted to it, while in the stress diagram 


the signs are placed at the extremities of the 
lines, not on each side. In drawing these 
several lines above alluded to, a regular 
system must be followed, and that is to begin 
at some space on the skeleton diagram 
and work in a uniform direction round 
the joint under consideration, drawing the 
corresponding line on the stress diagram as 
each force or member is passed over in 
this regular movement round the joint. 'The 
special point to be noted is that the space 
chosen to begin at, and the direction of moving 


* A lecture delivered before the members of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association, and exclusively pub- 
lished in the Builders’ Journal.’’—Eb. 
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round the joint, should be such that the first 
forces met with are those which are fully known, 
the last to be drawn being those of which we 
know only their direction. As previously 
emphasized with reference to Figs. 10 and 11, 
the direction in which the last lines on the 
stress diagram are drawn, also indicates the 
direction of action of the corresponding 
members at the point under consideration ; by 
noting this, the several arrow-points may be at 
once placed on those members, and thus the 
nature of the stress may be determined. 
Taking this Fig. 16 in detail, to draw the 
polygon of external forces, a point A is chosen, 
then beginning at the space A on the skeleton 
diagram, and working round by the spaces X, 
HE, G, I, J, and Y, the starting space A is 
eventually reached ; and, while this movement 
is being gone through, the first force passed 
over, that of A X,is indicated by an upward- 
drawn line from the point A to X, of a length 
proportionate to the force of 56cwt. The next 
force X E acts downwards, and is of a value 
equal to 14cewt., it is drawn on the stress 
diagram from X to E; the next force E G of 
28cwt. has its counterpart in the length of line 
E G on the stress diagram, and so in succes- 
sion,.G- 1, IJ, de Y, all acting downwards, brings 
the stress line to the point Y, the last force 
passed over before reaching A, that of Y A, an 
upward force of 56cwt. finishes this operation 
at exactly the starting-point A. 

Having thus completed the polygon of 
external forces, the next operation consists 
in graphically determining the stresses at 


Yi 


the several joints; and, beginning with the 
left-hand junction of rafter and tie, the 
known forces consist of the upward force 
A X and the downward foree X EH, the 
unknown forces being those due to the resis- 
tance offered by the rafter E 1 and the end tie 
Al; in this case the starting space on the 
skeleton diagram is A, and by moving round 
in the same direction as previously done when 
drawing the polygon of external forces, the 
two known forces are first met with. Thus 
beginning at the point A on the polygon of 
external torces, the line representing the first- 
known force A X is already drawn, the next 
known force X E is also already set out; and to 
complete the force polygon for this joint, it is 
necessary to get from the point E to A on the 
stress diagram by means of two lines, the one 
parallel with member E 1 and the other with 
A 1 on the skeleton diagram; thus from E on 
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the stress diagram a line EK 1 is drawn of any 
length, and from A the line A 1 is drawn till it 
intersects this last line at the point 1. It will 
be noted that in drawing this polygon the 
several lines were drawn from A upwards to 
X, X to E, then from E to 1 ina downward direc- 
tion, and from 1 to A in an upward direction ; 
these two latter directions indicate the direc- 
tion of action of the two respective members, 
so that the two arrow-points shown near this 
joint can be now marked on. Knowing the 
value of the force and the direction of action 
at one end of any member, we also know that 
it exerts an equal but opposite action at the 


other extremity, so that the second arrow 


/0 y ° 10 20 
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points at the other extremes of this rafter 
and tie may now be drawn on, their direction 
being, of course, opposite to those of the first. 
Since the length of these lines E 1 and A 1 
indicate the values of the stresses on the 
corresponding members, nothing further need 
be done, if no other stresses be required. 

But should it be desired to get at the 
stresses on the other members, this same 
operation need only be repeated. It should be 
noted that by this method it is only possible 
to determine the stresses on two members at 
one time, so that the next joint to be con- 
sidered should be chosen such that only two 
unknown quantities require solution. Thus 
the next joint would be where the strut 1 2 
meets the rafter. By the first operation the 
stress E 1 has been determined, so that the 
known forces here are E 1 and KE G. ‘The 
starting space would, in this case, be 1, and 
moving round this joint in the same direction 
as previously, the figure sketched out on the 
stress diagram would be as follows: From 1 
upwards, as indicated by the arrow-point on 
the rafter, to H, down E G, and to get back to 
the starting-point 1, the lines G 2 and 2 1 are 
drawn. The finishing directions were down 
G 2 and up 2 1, thus enabling the correct 
arrow-points to be marked on the members 
G 2 and 2 1,and also allowing us to put on 
the’ other arrow-points at the opposite extre- 
mities. The next point would be at the 
junction of Al, 12,23, and 3 A, and starting 
at the point A and moving round in this 
direction, the stress polygon would be sketched 
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out from A downwards to the point 1, from 1 
to 2 (both these being in the directions indi- 
cated by the arrow-points) ; returning to A by 
means of the lines 2 3 upwards, and 3 A 
towards the left, these directions enable us to 
mark on the arrow-point correctly. Thus half 
of the comple diagram has been drawn, and as 
the loadings are symmetrical, the second half 
should be similar to this portion. It is well, 
however, to complete the diagram, moving 
onwards in regular succession from the joint 
at the apex of the rafters to that at the centre 
of the right-hand rafter, thence to joint at 
lower end of strut 4 5, and finally to that of 
the right-hand shoe. The last line to be 
drawn at this point will form 
a perfect check as to the pre- 
vious correctness or otherwise 
of the diagram; should this 
last line close in neatly, the 
complete diagram may be 
safely taken as correct, but 
should this not be the result, 
either the original forces are 
not correct or not balanced, 
or the several lines drawn 
have not been parellel to the 
corresponding members on 
the skeleton diagram, and the 


work must be gone over 
again. The diagram shown 


in Fig. 17 is that for live load 
or wind stress, and is drawn 
in identically the same man- 
ner as just noted for dead 
loads; the only differences 
worth noting are that the 
reactions at the shoes are now 
of different values, and on 
completing the latter half of 
the stress diagram it will be 
found that at one point the 
polygon may be complete 
without requiring to make 
use of a line parellel with 
that of the strut 45. Whena 
condition of this kind arises, 
the inference is that under 
that particular circumstance 
this member is not required, 
and theoretically can be dis- 
pensed with. 

To readily determine 
graphically the reactions at 
the shoes, the simple method 
shown above the skeleton 


50 Ochs diagram may be made use of. 


The line X, E, G, I, is drawn - 


in any convenient position on 

the paper, the various lengths, 

X E, E G, and G I, being to 
scale proportionate, and ‘parallel to the 
several wind-forces similarly lettered. Any 
point O is now chosen, and lines drawn 
from the several points in the line X I 
to this point. Returning to the skeleton 
diagram, any point in the line of action of 
the forces X E is chosen, and from this a line 
is drawn parallel to the line G O on the polar 
diagram, till it intersects the line of the force 
EG; from this point of intersection a second 
line is drawn parallel to the line E O till it 
intersects the line of the force G1; and from 
this second point of intersection a line is 
drawn parallel to X O, and the point where it 
intersects the line of action of the force Y A 
is joined by means of a straight line with the 
starting-point. If a line parallel to this last 
line be drawn from the point O, its intersection 
with the line X I will divide this line in the 
proportion of the two reactions at the shoes ; 
it is only necessary then to measure these two 
portions to get at the desired values. This 
being determined, no difficulty need be ex- 
perienced in drawing the diagram here shown, 
exactly the same principle being adopted as 
with the previous diagram. 


At the second of the course of lectures for 
sanitary officers, held at the Sanitary Institute 
on Friday, Mr. Herbert Manley, Medical 
Officer of Health for West Bromwich, lectured 
on English, Scotch, and Irish Sanitary Law 


and the Public Health Act of 1875. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Tur Ayr Town Council has accepted the 
estimate of Mr. Hugh Hastie, Crieff, amounting 
to £4258, for contract No. 3 of the new 
drainage scheme. 


Mr. W. Bowman Davis, Associate Sanitary 
Institute, and assistant sanitary inspector for 
the Borough of Neath, has been elected a 
fellow of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 


Ar the Lincoln Town Council meeting the 
Highways Committee reported that it had 


- decided to use hard instead of soft wood for 


the proposed paving of the High Street, and 
that the estimate for the wood paving would 
now be £3614. The Sanitary Committee was 
directed to report as to the best means of 
carrying into effect the provisions of Part 3 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act. 


Four applications were submitted to the 
Aberdeen Town Council for the vacant office 
of cleansing inspector. The candidates were : 
Alexander Findlay, inspector, Aberdeen City 
police; George Y. Lumsden, St. Andrews ; 
Hamilton M‘Adam, Hamilton ; Andrew Millar, 
Glasgow. Mr. Findlay received the unani- 
mous vote of the Council, and was appointed 
to the post. The salary is £200 per annum. 


Tue Town Council of West Hartlepool has 
approved of the scheme for the extension and ~ 
improvement of the sea-wall, with handrail 
approaches to the sands, and promenade of 
tar pavement ; of the purchase of an additional 
steam-roller, 12 tons, with fittings for the 
drawing of the scarifier; and an apparatus for ~ 
the testing of sewer pipes. Owing to the — 
large amount of work in hand, and its pro- ~ 
bability of increasing, it has been decided to ~ 
appoint an additional Clerk of Works for new — 
street work. The borough surveyor reported ~ 
that there were at the present time about — 
30 street contracts in hand, and that others — 
were about to be advertised. 


i*® 


As directed by the Board, the Paving and 
General Purposes Committee of the St. 
Saviour’s Board of Works reports that it has 
considered the feasibility of lighting the 
streets in the St. Saviour’s district by means 
of electricity. The surveyor has been in com- 
munication with the London Electric Supply 
Corporation, Limited, and the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company, Limited, and 
ascertained from them the terms upon which 
they would be willing to undertake the lighting 
of the five principal streets in the district. 
The mains of the former company were 
available for Borough High-street, Blackfriars- 
road, and Stamford-street only. Their charge 
would be about £32 per lamp per annum, the 
Board providing at its own cost all lamps, 
pillars, switches, boxes, &c., requisite for the 
installation. If they lighted Southwark-street 
and Southwark Bridge-road in addition—1.e., 
all the five streets named—they calculated that 
the expense to the Board for the necessary 
plant of the two last-named streets would be 
about £5000. This would not include the cost — 
of current to the lamps, nor the lamps, &c., for 
the other three streets. The City of London 
Company had furnished a scheme providing — 
for 86 are lamps, placed about 120ft. apart. 
The company would require a contract for 
21 years. The cost of these 86 lamps would 
be £2408 per annum, and they would only 
displase 166 gas lamps. ‘There were in St. 
Saviour’s district 590 lamps altogether, the 
annual cost of lighting the whole of the” 
district with gas being about £2000. 'There-~ 
fore the cost of lighting the five principal 
streets by means of electricity would be con-— 
siderably more than the account incurred in~ 
lighting the whole of the district by gas. The 
committee, having regard to the enormous” 
cost, do not recommend the Board to under=— 


take the lighting of the distriet by electricity. ~ 
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ALTHOUGH the streets 
of the Metropolis are 
every year being im- 
proved, our principal thoroughfares showing 
a marked advance in every respect during the 
last quarter of a century, yet the same can 
hardly be said of our statues, which still leave 
much to be desired, not so much, perhaps, in 
their execution—though at times this is bad 
enough, in all conscience—as in their location. 


London Statues. 


During the past twenty-five years many new 

statues have been set up within our gates, as 

it were, but from the Artistic standpoint it is 

not. too much to say that the greater number 

of them have proved failures. Thus, there is 

the memorial to the second Brunel at the 

bottom of Surrey Street on the Victoria 
Embankment, where it keeps watch and ward 
over a patch of green shrubbery and a venti- 
lator to the District Railway, though it is 
only just to the figure to record that its back 
is turned to this: latter, as though in disgust 
at being made the ornamental set-off to a 
funnel. This statue could hardly have been 
more inelegantly placed, for while the figure is 
fairly satisfactory, it is so hedged round with 
Architectural features as to positively rob it 
of any elements of beauty or effectiveness. 
To make this statue at all pleasing the whole 
of the scroll and stonework would require to 
be knocked away. Take again the equestrian 
statue of Albert the Good in the Holborn 


Cireus. The Prince Consort thereon is for 
ever saluting with raised cocked hat the 
surging crowds of Holborn, and though we — 
have no fault to find with the figure as a 
figure, it is most decidedly ill-placed, in that | 
it is too small for the surrounding buildings, | 
the size of which tend to still further dwarf | 
the horse and its rider. There is some good 
work on the pedestal, but the statue would 
look much better if placed in a park enclosure 
surrounded by trees and greenery. Again, 
what can be more distressingly disastrous 
than the effect produced by the latest of the 
City statues, that of the Queen, which has 
been found a home at the eastern end of the 
Victoria Embankment, at the foot of Black- 
friars Bridge. Here the monument is out of 
all keeping with its surroundings, with the 
result that it is absolutely dwarfed into utter 
insignificance, a fact still further accentuated 
by the tall pillar of the electric light which 


overtowers it by day and overshadows it by 
night. On the lawn of a country mansion 


bouring refuge post. This is a discoloured, 
smoke-begrimed group of statuary, which is 
also very ill-located, but-which would look all 
right if placed ina park, or on a large bar- 
rack square or parade ground, To hark 
back for a moment to the City, we have in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral another very 
ugly statue, that of good Queen Anne, whom 
we are repeatedly told “is dead,’ and of 
whose effigy it has been written that she 
stands “ with her face to the ‘pub, and her 
back to the Church.” This group of pale 
marble is far too small for the position in 
which it is placed, and accommodation could 
very well be found for it inside the Chureh, 
if the Museum would not take it. Again, 
one of the choicest possessions in London, the 
gift of Sir Erasmus Wilson, viz., Cleopatra’s 
Needle—this could not be set up on the 
banks of the grimy Thames without being 
flanked on each side with Brummagem 
sphinxes, the ancient and the modern being 
thus blended, though with not very satis- 


BY EDITH DAWSON, 


AN OLD COTTAGE. 


this statue would have been properly placed ; 
where it is, it is very improperly situated—a 
fitting companion to that of the Prince Con- 
sort in the neighbouring circus of Holborn. 
Leaving the riverside for Fleet Street, we 
find at the western boundary thereof the 
huge, ugly German-stove, griffin-surmounted 
_ effigy that marks the site of old Temple Bar, 
| than which nothing could well be uglier or 
| more unfortunately placed. Saveforthe panels 
on the base, it has no artistic beauty what- 
ever, and, though it may not be so great a 
hindranee to traffic as the old Temple Bar, still 
it is so ugly and so ill-situated that it should 
be at once consigned to the Guildhall Museum. 
A tablet in the wall of Child’s Bank opposite 
would meet all practical requirements. Going 
still west, we find in Waterloo Place the 
Guards’ Memorial, which has not been inaptly 
termed the “ Quoit Thrower,” for here Fame 
looks for all the world as though she were 


about to east the laurel wreath over someneigh- 


= 


factory results, to our thinking. Then 
| again, in Whitehall Yard, behind the 
- Banqueting House of Inigo Jones, now used 
| for the purposes of the Royal United Service 
| Tustitution, stands a really very well executed 
| statue of King James, which (owing to its 
| position in a semi-private yard occupied by 
| Government offices, where its very existence 
is not suspected by five per cent. of the 
many thousands of persons who daily pass 
along Whitehall) is absolutely lost. If the 
statue is worth preserving at all, it should be 
removed from its semi-obscurity into a well- 
chosen and more public position. In several 
of the metropolitan squares there are many 
more or less inappropriately placed statues, 
some looking as though rising from among 
the greenery like Phoenix from its ashes; 
others behind spiked railings, as though 
prisoners in the dock. Leaving the ill-placed 
for the well-placed statues of the Metropolis, 
there is no doubt that the best situated 
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memorials are those which adorn Palace 
Squate, Westminster, some portions of the 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, the Welling- 
ton Memorial at Hyde Park Corner, the 
Achilles statue in Hyde Park, those on 
Carlton House Terrace, and the Albert 
Memorial in Kensington Gardens. And this 
brings us to remark that although over a 
quarter of a century has elapsed, the noble 
bases and, plinths on Blackfriars Bridge 
and along the river wall of the Victoria 
Embankment are still wunoeeupied, and 
nothing, save the provision of some really 
artistic lamps, has been done to ornament in 
an artistic manner this noble riverain boule- 
vard (one of the finest in the world), 
although much has been done on the landside 
to provide large and expensive buildings. 
It is to be hoped that an effort will be made, 
at no very distant date, to fill these bases 
and plinths with groups of statuary, and a 
start might very well be made with Queen 
Boadicea, which has been offered to the 
nation by Mr. Thornycroft, and would be 
appropriately located on the hanks of Old 
Father Thames, while groups symbolical of 
the history of the City and leading events 
therein might well be utilised for the orna- 
mentation of the eastern boundaries. This 
is a case of neglect which should be remedied, 
and it is to be hoped that an early alteration 
will be made. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN ART. 
By Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


1B distributing the prizes to the students 

attending the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, Mr. Jackson compared the Art 
Schools of the present time with those times 
to which they were accustomed to look for 
examples in matters Artistic. In those days 
there were, indeed, Schools of Art based on 
traditions of great teachers attached to certain 
places, with the name of which they were 
inseparably connected, grouped round some 
one great master, or a succession of masters 
working on the same ‘principles and following 
the same methods. But these schools were 
not academic or corporate bodies, pretending 
to train students and maintaining professors 
to teach them. A young aspirant to Art 
began by binding himself as apprentice to 
some person who could teach him the mystery 
of that Art which he was to follow. There 
were no public or municipal schools ready to 
receive him, and when they talked of the Art 
Schools of Umbria, Rome, Florence, Siena, 
Bologna, Venice, and Milan, they merely 
meant to distinguish the different styles into 
which Art fell at these different centres of 
Artistic life. For Art to be at its best it must 
be the expression of the individuality of the 
Artist ; it must bear upon it the character or 
stamp of its author; it must be the outcome 
of his personal thought and sentiment. Ina 
work of Art they ought to be able to read the 
mind of the Artist behind it. Not, of course, 
that his personality should be forced upon 
their notice by any conscious effort on his part 
—that only led to mannerism and vulgarity, 
or, at the best, eccentricity. But just as in 
the work of the best writers they recognised a 
way of putting things into words which was 
the author’s own, and a train of sentiment 
and sympathy natural to himself, all of which 
constituted a style peculiar to him, and expres- 
sion of 

His Own Prrsonauiry 


im # manner undesigned by himself and 
unconsciously adopted, so in a painting, a 
carving, or a building by an Artist, they ought 
t> be able to recognise his own mind on canvas, 
stone, marble, brickwork, or carpentry. He 
thought that, though this had been true in the 
main for all time, it was especially true of the 
age we livedin, In the earlier phases of Art 
there was less room for individual expression, 


and the- Artist was to a great extent lost in 


the school to which he belonged; but as Art 
became more natural and less conventional 
they detected more and more clearly the 
impress of different great Artists, and of the 


schools they founded. When, however, they: 


came to the great schools of modern Europe, 
and the Gothic style which sprang from the 
ashes of the old dead classical Art, though 
each period had its own peculiar style, to 
which each Artist perforce submitted because 
he knew no other, still each man was free 
to. indulge his own fancy within the limits 
of that style; and not only that, but 
whenever any fresh idea possessed him, 
and he had something novel to say, there was 
nothing to prevent him breaking away from 
the current fashion and bursting through the 
limits of the style he was brought up in, to 
advance his Art a step further, and bring 
about a transition from the style then in vogue 
to a new one hitherto not dreamt of,. He 
indicated the transition of styles in Gothic 
Architecture, and said they could not trace 
the successive steps to 


One INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 


The progress seemed rather that of a School 
than of individuals. In our own case, indi- 
vidual effort had a still more important part 
to play than even’ in the Middle Ages. There 
they had individual effort working within a 
School. But where was our Sghool now? 
What had we at the present day correspond- 
ing to that common acceptance of certain 
traditions of form, design, and execution to 
which all Artists of the day conformed, and 
from which it resulted that all the works of 
one period were modelled in one style—the 
style of that period? All that was gone, and, 
however much they might hope for some 
recovery of ancient harmony and consistency, 
it must be admitted that we were far enough 
from it at present, and. that not only in Archi- 
tecture, but in Painting and Sculpture too. 
It was to the proper use and direction of indi- 
vidual effort that they must turn their atten- 
tion in the training of Art students. One 
great danger of all Art Schools was that 
there might be too much teaching in them, 
Nothing could be worse, or more likely: to 
do harm, than to apply one rule to all 
students, and force them all through one 
and the same course of study, however they 
might differ in natural gifts and inclinations. 
Another danger which attended the teaching 
in Art Schools arose from the very common 
mistake that teaching drawing was the same 
thing as teaching Art. Many a_ student 
thought that by learning to draw he was learn- 
ing to be an Artist, whereas, in fact, he was 
only learning the use of his tools. 
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was a natural gift, which could not be im- 
planted if it were absent, but it might be 
fostered and developed by judicious training 
if it existed in ever so small a degree. To be 
a draughtsman was one thing, to be an Artist 
was another and a very different thing; and 
it was to the latter rather than the former 
that the efforts of the Art Schools should be 
directed... It was only in this way that they 
would fulfil the function for which they were 
intended, which was not to turn out great 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, but to 
train students in the Applied Arts, as they 
were called, or as it had been otherwise, 
though not very happily, expressed in the 
application of Art to industry.—Mr. Jackson 
spoke of the importance of the Industrial Arts 
as compared with the Fine Arts, and said that 
they made a very great mistake and fatally 
under-valued the work which fell to their lot if 
they thought that it was a much grander thing 
to paint pictures, or carve statues, or design 
fine buildings, and to exhibit their work at the 
Royal Academy, or similar great annual shows, 
than to pass their time in designing articles of 
daily use and ordinary necessity. 
man who could paint a picture or could carve 
a piece of sculpture that would live there were 
hundreds who could design beautiful things in 


gold or silver or beaten iron, or carry out in| 


stone or wood the decorative work on an 
Architectural design. 


For one | 


It was surely a finer | 


thing to succeed in a task for which they were 
fitted than to fail in one obviously beyond 
their power. He went further still, and pomted 
out that there was no such thing as the 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN HicH AND Low ART, 


To distinguish them was a mischievous fallacy, 
The only distinction to be recognised was good 
Art and bad. They had suffered too long from 
the blindness which locked-up the Fine Arts, 
as they had been called, in galleries and 
museums, and refused to look for them at then: 
own firesides, in the streets of their daily wali, 
and in every article of ordinary domestic use, 
If Art was to liye it could only do so by 
colouring our whole lives, by infiltrating down 
to every article that surrounded us, by shaping 
our furniture, our personal ornaments, our 
common utensils, into forms comely and appro- 
priate, by blending the tints on our walls, the 
tones of our carpets and curtains, the paint on 
our doors and windows, into delicate, har- 
monious, and agreeable contrasts, and, above 
all, by housing us within walls and under roofs 
which it would be a joy to look at and 
not of a kind to disgust us by their pre- 
tensions or weary us by their insipidity, 
They were all familiar with the execrable 
taste displayed in villas, and he only dwelt 
upon the subject because these were things 
which really touched them most closely, 
and that it was through them in the main, 
and not through picture and _ sculpture 
galleries, that Art could sweeten human life; 
secondly, because he wished his audience of 
Art students, and those being trained like 
them, to feel that it was to them: that the 
country must look for improvement in the 
Industrial Arts; and, thirdly, because until 
Art was really brought home to us in this 
way and coloured our daily lives, it could not 
be said to have any true life or power of 
growth in it. The lecturer dwelt upon the 
present-day craze for smartness, which pro- 
duced all kinds of inartistic cast-iron work, 
formed in the 


Worst Artistic TASTE. 


This was not so in olden times, for they found 
articles saved from the ruins of Pompeii, even 
those that had the most utilitarian functions 
to perform, formed one and all beautiful. 
Most articles of furniture in the present day 
seemed to be regarded, not as what it was, 
but as a vehicle of ornament, and it was 
smothered with decoration, chased, moulded, 
and carved where none at all was needed. 
Turning to Architecture, there, said the 
lecturer, was the same fatal mistake that 
design meant ornament. It was; however, 
perhaps more mischievous here, because in 
Architecture, more than in any other form of 
Art, the constructive idea should, and, from 
the very nature of things, to a certain extent 
must, govern the form. It could not be too 
often pointed out that Architecture was not 
the Art of ornamenting building, but the Art 
of building beautifully. Besides restraint in 
ornament, there should be honesty and 
reasonableness, and, in speaking of the artistic 
dishonesty, Mr. Jackson spoke amusingly, but 
none the less depreciatingly, of the bogus half- — 
timbered houses and windows half sash and 
half mullioned. This was an offence which he 
and his co-examiners at South Kensington 
year after year declaimed against, but, though 
their reports presumably reached Art Schools, 
they, year after year, received drawings of this 


DisHonest ART. 


He also spoke of the importance of students of 
Architecture making their drawings with a 
view to utility, and that, therefore, the 
sketches should always be accompanied by 
notes and diagrams. ‘Then there was the same 
tendency to make too much of mere drawing 
by students of geometrical drawing, and of all 
kinds of drawing this branch had no claims to 
respect exeept upon the ground of utility. © It 
had frequently been to him melaneholy to see 
what an amount of time. and. labour was 
wasted in working-up elevations into pictures, 
which they never could or ought to be. His 
earnest advice to every student, whether male 
or female, was “ be absolutely yourself.” 
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NEW GOVERNMENT. OFFIGES. | 


By S. J. FIsHEr. 


PARLIAMENTARY Committee is, in 
course of the ensuing Session, to be 
reappointed to further, consider a 
question of Architectural taste or 
propriety, of the merits of which the 

Profession and the public should know some- 
thing, seeing that any expression of authorita- 
tive opinion, individual or collective, from 
outside may largely affect the ultimate result. 


Parliament has, “to a certain exten .’ decided | 


that some more Government offices should be 
built. The phrase is used advisedly, because 
experience of Parliamentary action regarding 


» 
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to that policy*. As opportunities successively 
offered, lands or buildings in and near Great 


"George Street, King Street, and Charles Street 
| have been purchased by.the Commissioners of 


Works for the purpose of providing a site for 
new public offices, and some of the valuable 
property so acquired has lain waste and un- 
productive for years past. 

During the year 1895 the two successive 
administrations took a further step forward 
by obtaining an Act providing for the pur- 
chase, by agreement, of other lands within the 
area between Parliament Street and Delahay 
Street, and Charles Street and Great George 
Street, which is generally known as the Great 
George Street side, the sum of £450,000 being 
specifically granted for the purpose, though 
payment of the amount is to be spread over 
a period not exceeding fifty years ; and 
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VIEW OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WITH SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT 


The dotted lines show the north front of the Abbey from Grindley’s Bank : (1) As at present, (2) at 
(3) The frontage according to Plan Two. The full view is that which would be obtained from the same spot if the 


public offices shows that nothing the House of 
Commons agrees to in this connection should 
be taken as absolutely settled until not only 
has money “been voted for a definite object, 
but substantial progress has been made to- 
wards effecting it. Inside and outside of 
Parliament there has, for the last thirty or 
forty years, been a general agreement of 
opinion that it is desirable, in the interests 
of convenience, efficiency, and economical 
administration, that the public offices should 
be grouped in and near Whitehall; and the 
office of H.M. Works and Public Buildings 
has done what in its power lay to give effect 


IN PARLIAMENT STREET. 
With Parliament Street set back tothe line of the present G 


last year Parliament empowered the Depart- 
ment to acquire compulsorily any property 
within the area which it was unable to 
purchase on agreed terms, and to erect all 


James’ Square, amongst other scattered places. 


* The business of the Board of Agriculture, Inspector 
General of Reformatories, Irish Office, Parliamentary 
Counsel, Board of Trade, War Office, Office of Works 
and Commissioners in Lunacy, is almost entirely 
carried on in hired buildings (although these are for 
the most part situate on Crown lands), for which rents 
amounting to upwards of £1600 per annum are paid by 
Government. These buildings are in Pall Mall, Abing- 
don Street, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, Whitehall 
Gardens, Great Queen Street, Westminster, and St. 


such buildings, execute all such works, and 
do all such other things as may, in their 
opinion, be necessary and proper for the 
purpose of providing new offices on the land 
acquired or vested in them. With these 
powers the Government have command to a 
greater or lesser extent over four sites 
situated respectively at Great George Street, 
Spring Gardens, Carrington House, and 
Downing Street; and the next stage—towards 
which some progress has been made already— 
is to decide how the sites available, or which 
may be made so, can be best appropriated or 
allocated to the several Public Departments 
which need extending, or altogether new 
accommodation. In this regard Mr. John 
Taylor, C.B., Senior Surveyor to H.M. Office 
of Works, submitted a valuable series of 
suggestions—a_ settled and detailed plan 


SKETCHED BY R. FISHER. 


trumpet mouthed” yoad scheme were adopted, 


indeed—to the Committee of the House of 
Commons, to which the question of allocation 
was referred. Mr. Taylor’s proposals were, in 
prief, that on the Great George Street side 
new offices for the Board of Trade, (now in 
Whitehall Gardens and elsewhere) and the 
Education Department should be erected, 
and certain much needed additional space 
afforded for the Local Government Board; 
that at Spring Gardens—adjacent to the pro- 
posed extension of the Admiralty Buildings, 
and on an available triangular space be- 
to the Government—the Offices 
and Woods and_ Forests 


longing 
and Works, 


overnment Offices, 


64. 
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and the Secretariat of the Civil Service 
Commission should be placed; that on the 
Carrington House site the War Office (now in 
Pall Mall) should be erected, and that in 
Downing Street the Irish Office, Board of 
Agriculture, and Parliamentary Counsel should 
be accommodated. With the exception of the 
official residence, which has been at the dis- 
posal of all successive First Lords of the 
Treasury since it was handed over to Sir 
Robert Walpole, all the old brick buildings 
on the northern side of Downing Street 
should, in Mr. Taylor’s view, be pulled 
down, and the street completed and ex- 
tended about 90ft. upon the Horse Guards 
Parade, the new buildings to be in line with 
the corresponding angle of New Admiralty 
Offices. Additions and alterations would be 
made in the First Lord’s residence, and it 
seems that the western view from it would be 
broken by the carrying out of thescheme. The 
adoption of the plan generally would provide 
a new War Office on the eastern frontage of 
Whitehall, the only other Government depart- 
ment on that side being the Charity Com- 
mission, which would retain Gwydr House; 
while on the west there would extend from 


near Spring Gardens to the 
Abbey a line of public offices— 
Admiralty, Horse Guards, Scotch 
Office (in Dover House), Privy 
Council, Treasury (with room for 
the whips displaced from Down- 
ing Street), the Foreign Office 
block (which includes the 
Colonial, India, and Local Govern- 
ment Offices), and the new group 
of buildings on the Great George 
Street site containing the Educa- 
tion Department, Board of Trade, 
&e. Our public servants would 
under this plan be suitably 
housed, departmental work would 
go forward with greater efficiency 
and at less cost; there would be 
carried out, as a part of the 
scheme, a widening of Parlia- 
ment Street and a general im- 
provement of the locality ; while 
the new extension of the Mall 
through Spring Gardens would 
bring Buckingham Palace into 
the far background of the noble 
vista which would be opened from 
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Charing Cross. What will the taxpayer have to 
pay for all this? The cost of acquisition (or 
value where in hand) of the proposed sites is 
estimated at £1,360,000; and that of the 
buildings is set down at £1,280,000, but 
several most valuable sites would be released 
by providing the accommodation proposed, 
and would realise, if sold, it is estimated 
£1,130,000, leaving the net cost of the whole 
scheme at £1,509,000 which, if spread over 
fifty years, would inflict no very terrible annual 
burden on the public. 

The Commons committee of last year made 
one specific recommendation ; that it was de- 
sirable to acquire as soon as possible the 
various interests in the property at Whitehall, 
situated on what is known as the Carrington 
House site, and to proceed with the erection 
upon it of anew War Office; and effect is to 
be given to this recommendation by a Bill, of 
which H.M. Office of Works has already given 
public notice, and which will have to run the 
Parliamentary gauntlet during the ensuing’ 
Session. Not that there is likely to be much 
opposition to the measure, seeing that a 
number of the houses are already occupied by 
Government departments, and that the free- 
hold of all the properties on the site is part of 
the hereditary estates of the Crown. The 
committee thought that on this site and on 
those at Parliament Street, Spring Gardens, 
and in the neighbourhood of Downing Street, 
with the aid of certain re-arrangements and 
exchanges of space in the existing Government 
departments, adequate accommodation could 
be provided for all the departments which it 
is desirable to locate in the vicinity of 
the Houses of Parliament. The Com- 
mittee went on to observe that any 
scheme for additional buildings on the 
Downing Street site would involve the altera- 
tion or demolition of some at least of the 
buildings now standing there, while in the 
cases of the Great George Street site, and the 
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Spring Gardens site, important questions of 
street improvement arose, but as the details of 
these and the general scheme called in some 
points for more mature consideration, the Com- 
mittee advised that reference be again made 
to them thereon next session. 

One of the points, and possibly the main 
point, upon which the Committee hesitated to 
give a decision was that of the exact situation 
of the frontage eastwards of the Government 
buildings proposed to be erected on the Great 
George Street or Parliament Street site. This 
latter thoroughfare must in any case be 
widened on one side, so as to be in line with 
the Foreign Office block, but the Committee 
considered, though without coming to any con- 
clusion upon it, the question of setting back 
the existing frontage in connection with that 
of the opening up at the earliest point of 
approach from Charing Cross of the whole of 
the north front of Westminster Abbey. If 
the new frontage were erected in line with the 
existing Government buildings, the whole of the 
north front of the Abbey would be seen from 
a point about the southern end of the White- 
hall Club, or about 270ft. from the north-east 
eorner of Parliament Street ; a second or inter- 
mediate plan would extend the view of the 
whole front to Derby Street, while a third 
would take it back nearly 500ft., or as far as 
Grindley’s Bank. Plan two is “neither one 
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thing nor the other,” so that the 
choice obviously lies between the 
first or parallel road scheme and 
the third or trumpet-mouthed 
road scheme, under which Par- 
lament Street would be gradually 
widened out to something over 
250ft. at its southern extremity. 
Mr. Taylor by a _ re-arrange- 
ment of plan number one, was 
able to find in number three as 
much accommodation as _ is 
required without the need of 
acquiring more land, by leaving 
where they are, three depart- 
ments of the Board of Trade, 
who do not appear to be par- 
ticularly anxious to be removed 
from their present quarters, and 
although Architecturally—speak- 
ing solely of the building pro- 
posed to be erected—Mr. Taylor 
preferred the first scheme, he was 
disposed to think, having regard 
to the space that would be 
thrown open under the third 
scheme, that this would be the 
better, not only from the point 
of view of picturesque effect, but 
on the utilitarian ground, which, 
after all, we cannot afford to 
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despise—of the better accommodation which 
it would afford for the large amount of 
vehicular traffic running in this part of 
Westminster. This is, then, the question to 
which we invite the attention of the Pro- 
fession and of the public. It will, in all 
probability, come before a Committee of the 
House of Commons again in a few weeks, and 
| these bodies are not averse from, but indeed 
| generally welcome, suggestions on professional 
matters from those competent to offer them. 
| However this question of frontage and vista 
may be settled, the acquisition of the Great 
George Street site by the Government, and 
| the erection of the new offices, will involve 
the final disappearance of what is left of King 
Street, once the most important thoroughfare 
in the City of Westminster, and the sole road 
by which, for ages, king or commoner, priest 
or peasant, could reach Abbey or Palace from 
Charing Cross. It was at one period inter- 
| sected by the Long Ditch, which, running 
| where is now Gardener’s Lane, and finding 
| its way round the Abbey to the river again, 
| withthe Thames insulated Thorney Island; and 
over this stream Matilda, consort of Henry I., 
built a bridge. In the time of Henry VIII. 
King Street had on its eastern side gardens 
| or meadow land, running down to the 
river. King Street Gate (not Holbein’s Gate, 
which stood in a line with the south end 
of the Banqueting House) stood near where is 
now the end of Downing Street; near the 
southern extremity of King Street was the High 
Gate of Richard II. The street was so muddy 
| and ill-kept that we read of faggots being 
| thrown down to mend the way when a great 
procession was to pass, and so narrow that 
| some of the people who crowded to see Queen 
| Elizabeth and her nobles pass by to the Open- 
| ing of Parliament were suffocated or crushed 
to death. Sir Thomas Knevett, who captured 
Guy Fawkes, lived here, and here died Spenser 
for lack of bread. Among other residents in 
this once famous street were Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Carew, General Fairfax, Oliver 
Cromwell (who indeed set out from here to 
Ireland), Dr. Sydenham, Lord Buckhurst (after- 
wards Earl of Dorset), and Mrs. Oldfield. 


KING STREET GATE, WESTMINSTER, DEMOLISHED 1723. SKETCH BY R. FISHER. | In Gardener’s Lane the industrious and 
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accomplished etcher, Hollar, died with the 
bailiffs in his house. The first brick residence in 
the street, that of Dudley, second Lord North, 
was built about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The decline of King Street dates from the 
formation of Parliament Street, under an Act 
passed in 1756, this being one of a series of 
important improvements effected at about the 
same time in Westminster. The part of King 
Street extending from Downing Street south- 
wards, disappeared not so many years ago in con- 
nection with the extension of the Government 
offices towards the Abbey, and the remainder 
will in a few “years be, like Broken Cross, 
Fludyer Street, and a score of other once well- 
known spots in Westminster, but a memory. 


THE LEANING STEEPLE OF 
BARNSTAPLE. 


UT for the fortunate intervention of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the ancient leaning steeple 

of Barnstaple Parish Church would, says the 
“Western Morning News,” many years ago 
have been cleared away as an eyesore and an 
impediment. From time to time the Church 
had been “restored” until it became a thing 
of Architectural shreds and patches. Sir 
Gilbert Scott was consulted in 1864, and doubt- 
less the execution of the poor old spire was 
again suggested, for he “expressed surprise 
that a feeling existed in favour of destroying 
it, as his impressions were strongly in its 
favour, it being a most remarkable and in- 
teresting structure, giving character and 
quaint antiquity to the aspect of the Church.” 
It is built entirely of wood, and yet has well 
survived the trials of 508 years. A peculiarity 
about this nodding steeple is that it is not in 
any way tied into the tower upon which it 
stinds. It is composed of English hewn oak, 
many of the timbers being selected by their 
natural shape for the positions which they 
occupy. Octagonal in shape, and the sides 
almost concave in character, the spire is sup- 
ported on two Gothic arches of oak, springing 
from the walls of the tower. Upon these rest 
two cross beams, supporting the central 
stanchion, which continues to be the main 
support to the apex. Four smaller stanchions, 
and eight still smaller, form the frame of the 
steeple, and these are tied by cross beams, all 
forming a perfect network of timber. Outside, 
the frame is cross-boarded with inch oak, 
coated with lead, and how admirably effective 
the structure has been in resisting the elements 
its strength at the present moment indicates. 
Unlike other belfries, there are four large louvres 
on the same level, and higher up there are even 
two more. A feature of the steeple is the over- 
hanging turrets for the quarter and hour 
bells, the latter thus being hung clear of the 
structure. Last year the set of six bells was 
increased to eight, the former being rehung. 
The heavy bells are quite distinct from the 
spire, the frame being fixed in the walls of 
the tower, quite apart from the steeple, which 
is, therefore, unaffected by the vibration caused. 
by ringing. All the original six bells seem to 
haye been recast in 1803. Curiously enough, 
the spire overhead turns towards the south- 
west, as if in protest against the action of 
the main body. Directly opposite is the old 
chantry, used as a Grammar School for four 
centuries. The deflection is accounted for in 
old references by the influence of an adjacent 
fire upon the lead and timber. Another expla- 
nation is that the sun is solely responsible, 
and that the spire is safe because the contrac- 
tion on the south side has been gradual and 
not spasmodic. It is in the south side that 
the sun. alone plays, as the ancient dial over 
one of the doors denotes. There has been no 
subsidence of the stone tower—merely a con- 
traction of lead and oak on that portion of 
the spire exposed to the sun’s heat for 500 
years. Notwithstanding this serious (and con- 
tinuous) leaning, Sir Gilbert Scott appeared 
perfectly satisfied with the stability of the 
wooden erection, and regarded it with evident 
interest as something unique in Architecture. 


Tur famous monastery of the Great St. 
Bernard has been seriously damaged by an 
avalanche. 


NEW INVENTION FOR DISPELLING | 


FOG AS APPLIED TO PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 


eS most important feature of the re- 
modelling of 179, New Bond-street, which 
has just been completed for M. Lafayette, 
the well-known photographer, is perhaps the 
arrangement by which the studio is cleared of 
fog—one of the most deadly enemies of the 
camera. To put the case simply, the difficulty 
which has to be met is the freeing of the 
atmosphere from the foreign opaque substances 
which it has absorbed, and which break up 
the rays of the electric light, nullify its pene- 
tration, and are themselves photographed in 
front of the sitter. The system in question 
vets rid of these opaque impurities by keeping 


the fog out of the studio in the first place, 


| 


being carefully proportioned so that an equal 
distribution of warm air is obtained over the 
entire building. The fresh air 
rooms near the ceiling, and the top of the 
room acts as a reservoir into which the fresh 
air is introduced, and whence it is gradually 
dispersed over the whole room, doing away 
entirely with draughts. The vitiated air is 
drawn out through outlets at the bottom, and 


both inlets and outlets are fitted with louvre 


registers, so that they can be regulated at will. 
In hot weather the fresh air is brought into 
the building, filtered, passed through a cooling 
chamber, and taken over the building in alike 
manner, and thus both in winter and in 
summer the warming, cooling, and ventilation 
of the building is under entire control. This 
it should be remembered is not a theory, itis 
a tested and tried practice. 


We give sketches of portions of the general — 


179, NEW BOND STREET: UPPER PART OF FRONT. EK. W. 


and secondly, by thoroughly drying the air 
inside and so precipitating the solids which 
obscure it. Artifice gives you the trans- 
parent air of southern skies. The artifice in 
this case is represented by a warming and 
ventilating apparatus invented by M. Lafay- 
ette, and executed by the Sturtevant Engineer- 
ing Company, of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
and may be best explained as follows :—Start- 
ing at the air inlet, where the fresh air is 
admitted into the building, there is a specially 
constructed filter through which the air must 
pass, and in so doing be freed of its impurities. 


It isthen drawn through a warming apparatus 
D 


composed of coils of steel steam-piping com- 
pletely cased in a sheet steel casing, thereby 
eliminating all risk of fire. These heating 
coils are supplied with steam from a low- 
pressure steam boiler, which is so arranged in 
relation to the heater that the steam flows 
automatically from the boiler to the heater, 
and the condensed water returns automatically 
to the boiler. 

The air having been purified and warmed 
to about the heat of a summer atmosphere; is 
then passed through an electrically driven 
fan and conveyed to the different parts of the 
building by sheet-iron ducts, the sizes of these 
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work. The upper part of the front is fac. 

with glazed terra-cotta, partly plain and partly 
modelled, from the kilns of the Burmantofts 
Company, of Leeds, and is framed in stonework, 
as all non-constructional facing work of this 
sort should be. The stained glass and the 


enters the — 


glass mosaics of the symbolical sun on the — 


front have been executed by Messrs. Powell, 
of Whitefriars. The electric-light wiring and 
fittings are by Messrs. Strode, and the general 
buildmg work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Prestige and Co., of Cambridge Wharf, 
Pimlico. The Architect is Mr. Edmund W. 
Wimperis, of 22, Conduit Street, W. 


Axzsout £150 has already been received in 
subscriptions towards the movement started 


for a memorial bust of the late Lord Randolph | 


Churchill, which it is proposed to place within 
the parliamentary precincts. 

We understand that Princess Henry ° of 
Battenberg has purchased some grates and 
mantelpieces from Messrs. George Wright 
and Son for her Isle of Wight house, having 
visited their showrooms in Queen Victoria 
Street for the purpose of making her own 
selection. 
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NEW BOND STREET. 


LED; 


GREEK SCULPTURE AND GREEK 


LEGEND.* 
By F. S$. GRANGER. 


oe precise subject of the remarks which I 
am about to offer will be the Sculpture of 


THE WAITING GALLERY. E. W. 


the Acropolis of Athens, and the Legend of: | 


Athena, the divine protector of the Athenians. 
Both Legend and Sculpture are so intimately 
connected with the Architecture of the Acropolis 
that I trust you will not regard the time wasted 
which we shall devote to them. The Greek 
temple as a whole—taking the building along 
with its ornaments—has never been surpassed 
for excellence of design, perhaps has never 
been equalled. This does not prevent us from 
agreeing that, as Architecture only—building 
apart from Sculpture—some of the cathedrals 
and abbeys of the thirteenth century are 
nobler works than even the Parthenon. But 
if you take the two together—Architecture 
and Sculpture—you must assign the palm to 
Greece. Interesting and beautiful as Medieval 
Sculpture often is, it falls short of the know- 
ledge and technical skill of Greek Sculpture. 
No one can seriously maintain that Medieval 
Sculpture, at any rate on this side of the 
Alps, is comparable to Greek work of the first 
or even of the second order. And this con- 
sideration will affect our estimate of Greek 
Art as a whole. The excellence of the 
Parthenon, for instance, rests upon a certain 
balance of subordinate excellences. It is a 
perfection depending upon harmony. I shall 
try to show how various the elements were 
that entered into this harmony; how Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, both applied to a building 
and standing free, and colour decoration, 
united together to express certain religious 
beliefs, and to answer certain religious ends. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, that. the 
work of Stuart and Revett should have led, at 
the end of last century, to a revival of Greek 
Architecture, and that Vitruvius and Palladio 
had to yield to the Architects of the temples 
upon the Acropolis. This revival, however, 
suffered from the defects. of most revivals. 
The Architecture of Greek temples was applied 
to purposes for which 


Ir Was UNFITTED. 


Moreover, the spirit of the style was misunder- 
stood in a most important particular. Colour 
decoration was left almost out of account. 
Greek buildings, on the other hand, showed 
a brilliant. scheme of colour in which the white 


* A paper read at the Architectural Association cn 
Friday night. 
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marble surfaces contrasted with the gold, and 
blue, and vermilion of the Sculpture and the 
mouldings. Hanover Chapel, therefore, of 
which Mr. Paul Waterhouse has given an 
interesting account in the “Journal” of the 
Institute, was-not a building in a truly Greek 
style. Architects have tried to convince 
themselves that certain rules of proportion 
are enough to ensure impressiveness of design. 
But the public takes little interest in the 
ceometrical recipes of which we have heard 
so much, and here for once the public instinct 
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is correct. Greek Architecture in HKngland 
has suffered still more seriously from being 

o ry ~ 2* 7 é = 
used without the Sculpture, for which the 


pediments and friezes offer the frame 
> ~ @ . . . 
Reference is sometimes made to the fact 


that the entrance to the Athenian Acropolis 
the Propyle, had no Sculpture in its pedi- 
ments. There is reason to believe, however. 
that the original plan included this Sculpture 
Greek Architecture stands, then, in the 
Most Intimate REvArion 
with the Allied Arts, and some of its apparent 
defects arise from the necessities imposed upon 
it by this relation. A building in the Greek 
manner, without plastic ornament and without 
colour, falls as far short of the true spirit of 


| the style as the pale shadows of the Greek 


after-world over against breathine men and 
women. The very fitness of Greek Architec- 
ture, therefore, for its special purposes, led to 
its being found unsuitable, under the changed 
conditions of English life. It furnished very 
obvious handles for attack to those who 
admired the medieval styles, and much was 
said about its imperfections. After these two 
stages, first of indiscriminate imitation, and 
then of equally indiscriminate rejection, there 
is come the third stage, that of the temper 
that judges, the critical stage. Weare ceasing 
now to take sides, and are trying to under- 
stand. There is a very large public—I speak 
comparatively—which is interested in the 
development of Ancient Greek Art, and the 
studies of several generations of A rcheologists 
are converging upon fairly certain results. I 
am attempting to focus some of these results 
upon a familiar field of Architectural study, in 
order that it may appear in its true light. I 
should be glad to think that we carried away 
a somewhat clearer idea of the actual achieve- 
ment of Ictinus and his fellow Architeets. 
We owe to Mr. Penrose a more correct idea of 
the exact structure of the Parthenon. There 
remain the further and secondary consider- 
ations on which I have touched. It has some- 
times seemed to me that when we go back to 
antiquity, whether of the Greek world or of 


| the Middle Ages, we ought also to carry with 
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us the method and temper of the ancient 
critics. Matthew Arnold, in his essay upon 
the “Study of Poetry,’ has formulated a 
method which is strikingly in accordance with 
their precepts. He suggests that the student 
of poetry should carry in his memory a few fine 
lines of poetry and apply them as touchstones ; 
not, indeed, because all fine poetry is alike, 
but because our judgment becomes more 
acute when it has before it the materials for a 
comparison. Let us apply this to the 


CRITICISM OF ARCHITECTURE. 


If we become thoroughly familiar with the 
design and detail of one or two fine examples 
in each kind we shall have with us a standard 
by which we can measure the quality of any 
work that may be set before us. We shall not, 
indeed, ask that the details of the building 
that we are judging shall be like those of the 
test example. We shall find, however, that 
the faults of a building of second or third-rate 
design will be more apparent in the presence 
of really good work. Such a method, it seems 
to me, is also the right one for those who are 
themselves engaged upon Design. If the mind 
is continually refreshed by the study of fine 
examples, it will become better able to criticise 
its own work. This is the ancient method of 
imitation as opposed to the modern. Let us 
turn back for a moment to Hanover Chapel. 
We are referred to the Temple of Athena at 
Priene for the details of the external order, 
and to the Erechtheum for the general pro- 
portions of the front. St. Pancras Church 
goes much further even than this. The 
building is like a composite photograph in 
which half the buildings of Athens are strug- 
gling for the first place. “It is a poor 
temper,’ says an ancient critic, “that is 
content to follow closely that which is beimg 
imitated.” Hence it may be said of most of 
the buildings of our Greek revival that they 
are not in the Greek manner. It may seem a 
somewhat barren conclusion to this part of my 
paper, but I do not know how to express it 
better than by saying that the 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURE OF GREEK ART 


is a disinterested love of beauty. In contrast 
with our modern effort to be striking, or to be 
edifying, the Greek was content to be confined 
within the limits of his own Art and to seek 
the beautiful. The pursuit of truth for its own 
sake, and apart from technical purposes, finds 
little encouragement in the present; the 
pursuit of the beautiful finds even less. It is 
the imperishable glory of the Greek mind that 
it devoted itself with an enthusiasm that has 
never been surpassed to these two great ends. 
Let us now see how the Greek love of the 
beautiful found expression in the works of Art 
upon the Athenian Acropolis. This oblong 
eminence was the centre from which the city 
spread and contained the sites of the greatest 
sanctity. It was the Mount Zion of Attica. Long 
before the Persian invasions, long before the 
building of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum 
in the shapes in which we know them, Athena 
was worshipped upon the sacred spot to the 
north of the Parthenon. Several legends grew 
up round the place. According to the belief 
of the Athenians, Athena had originally to 
contend with Poseidon, the God of the sea, for 
the worship of the Athenian state, and the 
visitors to the Acropolis could see the olive 
tree which Athena made to spring up as a 
proof of her power. Her rival Poseidon, to 
show his power, cleft the rock with his trident 
anda spring of salt water gushed forth from 
the place. The King of Athens, who acted as 
arbitrator, awarded the palm to Athena. The 
contest was represented in the 


SCULPTURES OF THE WESTERN PEDIMENT 


of the Parthenon. The eastern pediment of 
the same building portrayed the birth of the 
goddess. According to a quaint old legend, 
she was born from the head of Zeus. A black, 
figured vase shows us how the event was 
imagined by the Athenians of the sixth 
century. Zeus is sitting upon a throne with 
a lion’s head at the back, and a winged sphinx 
underneath as a support. He is robed in a 
tight-fitting tunic, and a mantle is thrown 
round his shoulders. He holds the lightning 


in his right hand, and gesticulates with the 
left, while from his head Athena springs up 
equipped with shield and spear. Ilithyia, the 
goddess of childbirth, stands before Zeus, and 
moves her hand in a characteristic manner. 
Still further to the right is Ares, the war-god, 
armed with lance and helmet and with the 
Medusa shield. Behind the throne Apollo 
celebrates the joyful event by music on his 
lyre, and Hermes, the messenger of heaven, 
with his winged shoes, traveller’s cloak, and 
broad-brimmed hat, is ready to carry the news 
to Athens. There is no reason to doubt that 
the ordinary Athenian believed sincerely in 
these legends. So strong was their belief that 
the tyrant Pisistratus took advantage of it, 
and by a curious device secured his return 
from exile. He dressed up a tall woman in 
the attire so familiar to the city, and the 
people seem to have been deceived into think- 
ing that their divine patroness was recom- 
mending them fto receive back Pisistratus 
when he rode to Athens with the pretended 
Athena by his side. In the height of the 
glory of the city the same sincere simplicity 
of belief was still shown. During the building 
of the Parthenon a wonderful piece of fortune 
befel, which, says Plutarch, showed that 
Athena did not hold aloof, but was help- 
ing to accomplish the work. <A _ very 
zealous workman slipped and fell from 
the scaffolding, and was in a condition so 
dangerous that he was despaired of by the 
physicians. Pericles was affected painfully by 
the accident, but was visited by Athena in a 
dream, and was informed of the remedy. Of 
this he made use, and the man was healed. In 
order to record the event, the great statesman 
erected a statue to the goddess as the giver of 
health, Athena Hygieia, and the pedestal of 
this statue, with the inscription, is still to be 
seen at the entrance to the Acropolis. Ido not 
know why we should accuse Pericles of hypo- 
crisy here; other Athenians of the most brilliant 
intellectual endowments were characterised by 
the same devout temper as that which in their 
descendents struck the Apostle Paul 500 years 
later. Athens was not only the centre of the 
profoundest culture; it was also one of the 
most religious citiesin Greece. The conclusion 
to be drawn is a very important one. It was 
first and foremost through the religious emotion 
that the masterpieces of Phidias and his con- 
temporaries affected the average Athenian. 
Only in the second place was note taken of their 


PrerFect WORKMANSHIP. 


The rude wooden image in the Hrechtheum 
that fell from Heaven, before which the famous 
lamp of Callimachus for ever burned, was doubt- 
less more revered than the great statue of the 
neighbouring Parthenon. The Artist was not 
the master, but the minister of the religions 
feeling, and ran great risks if he turned aside 
from his appointed task. Phidias was im- 
prisoned upon a charge of impiety because he 
had portrayed himself and Pericles upon the 
reliefs of the great shield of Athena. As the 
character of the Athenian State changed, so 
also did the character of their goddess. When 
the Athenians were a people of farmers, she 
was thought to give rains and abundant crops. 
Hence, in the eastern pedimentof the Parthenon 
she is accompanied by the Hours who bring 
the harvest season, and by the Sisters of the 
Dew. As the goddess of the sailor, she 
contrived the magical vessel in which the 
Argonauts sailed to find the golden fleece, and 
her temple on- the promontory of Sunium 
brought comfort to the ships that beat round 
that dangerous coast. As the patroness of 
victory she was called Athena Nice, and in 
order that she might never desert her people 
she was 
REPRESENTED WitTHouT WIn@s. 

But the goddess was more than the patroness 
of the farmer, the merchant, and the soldier ; 
she was the embodiment of wisdom. It was 
her inspiration that guided Odysseus on his 
wanderings, and Heracles throughout his 
labours. This ideal figure which reflected so 
closely the interests and aspirations of the 
Athenian state was boldly identified with the 
democracy, and worship was paid to her as 
Athena Democratia, the personification of the 
people. There is a beautiful little relief in 


the Acropolis Museum; it represents the 
goddess leaning pensively upon her spear, her 
eyes fixed upon the memorial stele before her, 
which may be supposed to contain the names 
of deceased warriors. This charming design 
shows that she could sympathise as well as 
inspire. We may enter now, perhaps, into the 
spirit with which the Athenians celebrated 
every year the birthday of the goddess at the 
great festival of the Panathenza, July 28. 
This began in the early morning with a pro- 
cession to the Acropolis, in order to offer a 
new robe, or peplos, to the goddess—a piece of 
saffron cloth embroidered elaborately with the 
conflict between the gods and the giants. 
This robe was conveyed in state along the 
streets to the Acropolis, and there was hung 
round 
THE GREAT STATUE, 


or, perhaps, before it, as a curtain. Let us 
take the ideal figure of Athena as a clue, and 
let us join, so to speak, in the procession of 
the citizens of Athens. We shall find that 
the great masterpieces of plastic Art are all, 
as it were, set to the key of this religious 
ceremony ; the main idea of it—the birth, the 
power, and the honour of Athena—being like 
a pervading diapason. The sculptures of the 
Parthenon are not exercises in which merely 
the skill of the Artist is displayed: they are 
the vehicles of living religious ideas. As we 
approach the Acropolis, let us suppose that the 
magic of fancy has restored to their former 
splendour the ruins of the entrance and of the 
temples which lie beyond. By the ¢areful 
comparison of the actual remains and of the 
literary evidence, the Archxologists of this 
century have gradually restored the arrange- 
ment of the works of Art upon the Acropolis, 
and we are enabled by their aid to substitute 
for the existing ruins a picture in which 
the buildings and the sculpture are united 
into a harmonious whole. The view is taken 
from the restoration of Thiersch. One of the 
most prominent objects was the colossal bronze 
statue of Athena the Defender, which rose to 
a height of 25ft. The point of the spear was 
visible for a great distance, and the sailors, as 
they were tacking up the Saronie Gulf from 
Sunium, kept a look out for the moment at 
which the familiar landmark should appear 
across the low hills of the coast. This work 
has perished, without leaving any visible 
trace, except a rough representation upon 
certain coins. As you pass between the 
columns of the Propylea on to the rocky 
plateau, the eye is caught by the rich colour 
of the crystalline limestone rock. It is of a 
heavy red or maroon passing into dark purple 
or indigo. But in some lights the effect is 
changed. My first view was gained one even- 
ing as the sun was nearing the horizon, and 
the rays of light, which were almost level, so 
struck the surface of the limestone that it 
seemed of a light rose colour. Against this 
the white columns of the Parthenon stood out 
with great streaks of dull gold where they 
were stained by the weather, while, behind 
the rock and the white marble and the weather 
stains, the clear evening sky formed a back- 
ground. In a well-known passage of the 
Seven Lamps 


Mr. Ruskin ComparsEs 
to their disadvantage, the Greek temples with 
the coloured Architecture of Venice. But 
nothing can be more wonderful than the 
strange flickering of the white marble columns 
as they seem to flame out against the blue. 
Over this brilliant foundation, coloured orna- 
ment was applied, like a delicate embroidery, 
to the chief Architectural features. As you 
pace the summit of the Acropolis you can see 
many a marble moulding still carrying the 
traces of this. Colour was applied to Sculpture 
by the Greeks not less systematically than ‘to 
their buildings. It is curious that the notion 
of coloured statuary should be so repugnant 
to the prevailing taste, and yet there is 
scarcely a museum of classical antiquities in 
which traces of colour are not to be found. 
We saw that, for want of colour, Mr. Cockerell’s 
Hanover Chapel, with all its elegance, was not 
in sympathy with the true spirit of Greek 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF 
ARCHITECTS.* 


By Lrorvotp EIp.uirz. 


URING the last half of the present century 
the questions “ How are Architects to be 
Educated?” and “Are we ever to have a New 
Style ?” have been prolific sources of discussion. 
The answers to the first of these questions 
vary between the two extremes—“ Architects 
shall not be educated at all,’ and “ They shall 
be taught to know everything” ; and to the 
second, that “ We will probably never have a 
new style, but that such a thing may happen in 
the course of time”—a long time. These dis- 
cussions are carried on with mutual forbear- 
ance and good feeling, but without any other 
result than an expression of opinion by the 
majority of the disputants that students 
of Architecture shall learn something of the 
technique of building, if this can be done 
without the suppression of inherent genius. 
Genius in this case means a lively poetic 
imagination, capable of remembering, select- 
ing, and combining existing forms into a 
whole, which shall be picturesque. It has 
been observed by practical Architects that an 
extended mathematical and scientific train- 
ing breeds able constructors (engineers), 
but is detrimental to the Artistic perceptions 
of the students. Existing forms may be re- 
peated or combined by human imagination, 
but new forms can result only from 


New Funcrions Loaircatty DEVELOPED. 


Up to the thirteenth century, Architects were 
builders who arrived at progressive methods 
of construction, mainly by practical experiment, 
the laboured results of which were stored up 
as rules-of-thumb by guilds and individuals, 
and modelling and decoration were mainly 
matters of feeling, but of the feeling of men 
who thoroughly knew their methods of con- 
struction. The guilds and their rules are past 
and gone, but during the last century the 
science of mechanics has .been developed. 
This science enables us to compute with pre- 
cision the strains caused in all combinations 
of matter which have served, or may hereafter 
serve, to form constructural elements. To 
illustrate briefly: We know, a certain dis- 
tribution of weights being given, which is 
to be sustained between two points of support, 
what is the line of pressure caused by these 
weights, hence what the form of the arch to 
sustain them with theleast amount of material ? 
Or, the form of an arch being given, what is 
the ideal distribution of loads which corres- 
ponds accurately to its resistance? Or, 
again, the form of an arch being given, which 
we know not to correspond with the distribu- 
tion of its loads, what will be the magnitude 
of the strains produced in any part of it, and 
how are these strains to be resisted? We 
know exactly what is the lateral pressure of* a 
given arch, and what is the stability of an 
abutment needed to resist it. We can com- 
pute the transverse strength of a beam or a 
lintel, the bending moment of a pillar, or the 
deflection of either, under loads so small that 
it cannot be measured. Now, we are all ready 
to admit that this knowledge is useful, and 
perhaps necessary to the student of Architec- 
ture, to enable him to construct buildings that 
shall be stable and enduring; but many of us 
doubt that it has anything to do with Archi- 
tecture as a fine Art, which means with the 
composition of Architectural monuments which 
shall be beautiful to look at and expressive of 
their purpose and meaning. I presume that 
all Architects agree that form, modelling, and 
decoration constitute 


Tur ELEMENTS OF BEAUTY 


and expression, and that of these form is the 
most important. If we imagine every piece of 
sculpture, carved decoration, and moulding 
removed, say, from the Cathedral at Amiens, so 
that nothing remains but the bulk of piers, 
arches, vaults, and buttresses, the ruin will 
still express a Christian monument of great 
beauty. Now, the Ecclesiastical expression iS 


* A paper written by Heopots Eidlitz, of New York, 
and—in his absence—read by Mr. John Slater at the 
Royal! Institute of British Architects, 


owing to what, in music, would be called the 
motif, which is Christian in character, lofty in 
its conception as a house of God, and in the 
grouping of its parts, which designate worship 
in the chevet, the presence of officiating priests 
in the transepts, the people in the nave, the 
aisles with their processions, chapels, and con- 
fessionals; while harmony is certainly due toa 
just and accurate treatment of structural parts 
and their mechanical value, which is deter- 
mined by local strains. In music, neglect of 
a strict mathematical relation of sounds 
results in discord. So, in Architecture, har- 
mony of form can be attained only by a strict 
observance of the mathematical relation of 
strains. Harmony of strain means that stress 
should be always resisted by a proportionate 
amount of material—no more, no less. This 
does not mean that there should be no more 
material used than is absolutely necessary to 
perform a given amount of mechanical work, 
such, for instance, as we consider proper in 
economic structures, factories, warehouses, 
tenements, &c. ; but, whatever the amount of 
material to be used in a given Architectural 
monument, which, in the opinion of the Archi- 
tect, is commensurate to its character of 
stability, dignity, and elegance, shall be pro- 
portionate to actual strains throughout the 
whole design. To be explicit, each building 
material sustains a certain amount of strain 
at the breaking point. The actual strain per- 
mitted in any structure in practice is but a 
fraction of the ultimate strain of the material 
at the breaking point. This fraction is known 
as the factor of safety, and should, for the 
same material, vary in different buildings in 
accordance with their dignity. The Architect 
may use 
One Factor or SAFETY 


for a schoolhouse, another for a library, and 
yet another for a Church. The factor of safety 
so chosen becomes the keynote of his design, 
and a constant reference to it insures harmony. 
Factors of safety vary with the different 
materials, and more or less depend on limits 
of elasticity, methods of construction, probable 
effects of the weather, corrosion, «ce. Strain 
is the sum of weight, its direction, and result- 
ing bending moments. It appears from the 
above that the greater the ultimate resistance 
of the material the greater is the admissible 
maximum strain, hence the more elegant the 
structural forms. It occurs that in the 
use of modern rolled iron, form be- 
comes attenuated far beyond the limits 
of the forms the Architect is familiar with. 
It may be asked here, and doubtless many a 
respectable member of our Profession would 
ask, what. the author could have done with 
an ugly iron or steel pillar riveted up of rolled 
material 2 Without discussing that question 
at this time—although it may be asserted with 
confidence that a post. of that description is 
not at all outside the pale of wsthetic possi- 
bilities—it may be suggested that a cast 
bronze column was perfectly practicable, and 
so was a granite column of sufficient diameter 
to carry the load. What the Architect had 
in mind, however, was not the question of 
mechanical work to be done, nor the question 
of relative strains and an harmonious Archi- 
tectural development of forms, but the beauties 
of the Greek portico, which must be preserved 
in spite of new conditions and the invention 
of new material. Of course, no new style of 
Architecture can be expected when new con- 
ditions, such as a twenty-five story office 
building—or the invention of a new material, 
such as rolled steel—are referred to the 
Greek portico, instead of the law of gravitation. 


A Great STUMBLING-BLOCK 


to the student of Aréhitecture is the constant 
and exclusive reading of its history, which is 
tacitly presented by schools, and avowedly 
accepted by students to be a system of build- 
ing which serves all the purposes of a 
philosophy—or a Science and Art—competent 
to teach building scientifically and artistically 
under conditions which never occurred in the 
history of the past. The mathematical train- 
ing in modern schools and Universities is 
usually sufficient to enable the student to 
devise methods of construction, and when de- 


! vised, to compute with accurate resulting 


strains. Students who then enter an Architec- 
tural course are turned over toa special teacher 
of Architecture, who tells them to design build- 
ings of any kind—from a storehouse to a 
Cathedral—not in accordance with their 
acquired knowledge of mechanics, but in accord- 
ance with methods pursued by the Greeks, the 
Romans, &¢., who were not at all familiar with 
the science of building as now understood, but 
who constructed merely in accordance with 
their practical experience. For further in- 
formation the student is referred to Art 
History. Now, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the master-builders of the Middle Ages, though 
not scientific in the modern sense, understood 
form, because they practically knew the 
mechanical function of structural elements, 
and had a realising practical sense of the 
relation of masses, hence also of the form, 
modelling and decoration of these masses. 
The modern student of Architecture has no 
experience in building, and when he enters the 
academic course, discards from his mind his 
previous scientific attainment, which never 
existed in the shape of forms, but merely im 


Aw AGGREGATION OF MATHEMATICAL 
REASONINGS. 


He is not taught how to refer to that reasoning 
in developing forms, but instead, is asked to 
study forms in the abstract as presented in 
history. The system of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, which is imitated in many schools outside 
of France, is utterly subversive of possible 
logical Architecture. Students are required to 
prepare sketches, often of important Architec- 
tural monuments, in from six to sixteen hours. 
By rules of the school, these sketches may be 
measurably foggy, as long as the finally com- 
pleted drawings can be construed to be some- 
how indicated in the original sketch ; this 
means that the process is a matter of composi- 
tion of form, and not a rational development. 
Criticism of these designs by teachers admits 
transgression against good construction as com- 
paratively pardonable, but insists on observance 
of traditional treatment of form as imperative. 
The study of Architectural history (more 
especially if perused eritically) is doubtless 
beneficial to the Architect, but should be 
postponed for a post-graduate course, or should 
be left for private reading after the academic 
course is completed. A future text-book of 
Architecture for Universities, polytechnic 
schools, and academies of the Art of Architec- 
ture, will doubtless bear the title “The Theory, 
Practice and Art of Building.” . What is 
meant by Architectural scales may be best 
illustrated by one or more examples, for 
instance :—Given a pillar of a certain length, 
and the load it supports in pounds, what will 
be its sectional area, and what its form, 
modelling, carved ornament, and colour de- 
coration (if any) in a warehouse, a public 
school, a library, a court-house, and a parish 
church, when the pillar is made of wood, cast 
iron, wrought iron, bronze, brick, sand-stone, 
marble or granite. The text-book would 
answer these questions, and illustrate the 
answers by drawings and diagrams. It would 
state how variations or treatment would 
accrue by reason of difference in the length 
of the pillar, also how pillars of similar 
nature have been treated in notable monu- 
ments of the past, and discuss the merit 
of such treatment, and _ point out its 
material defects. Wall piers considered as 
pillars would be treated in the same way. 
Then would follow the consideration of braces, 
capitals, and corbels. Further, that of lintels, 
arches, groins and cupolas, and the resulting 
lateral pressures aud abutments, and also of 
roofs, stairs,and incidental structural elements. 
Assuming the Architectural scales to comprise 
the first part of the text-book, the second part 
will treat of the 


CONSTRUCTION OF SINGLE CELLS, 


and the combination of these into piles. The 
students would attend lectures on the rationale 
of structural elements and composition, but 
would devote most of their time to drawing 
structural parts, and finally entire buildings 
and monuments, not by copying from the text- 
book, but by an individual treatment of the 
subjects contained therein under the guidance 
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of a professor and his assistant or assistants. 
The latter would see to it that adherence to 
strain is strictly pursued. By this process, 
students would in their work be corrected and 
helped daily, and would progressively acquire 
a habit of referring design to building, and its 
mechanical import. That monuments thus 
conceived and designed will be expressive of 
their meaning, and the individuality of their 
author, cannot be doubted; nor that they will 
be harmoniousin themselves and will vary from 
the forms of the past in the degree as new wants, 
new material, new methods of construction vary 
and excel those handed down to us in history. 
When a natural organism decays and dies, it 
still exists in its elements, though not in its 
original form. These elements under different 
environments combine again into new organic 
forms of different function. Science and Art 
obey a similar law. Principles established by 
experience continte to live as accepted truths, 
when the forms of artificial organisms which 
they originally developed have ceased to be 
fitting or useful to human needs, more es- 
pecially when those principles first crudely 
announced have become accurately determined 
by quantitive analysis. The cross-bow and 
modern rifle, the spinning-wheel and the 
present spinning-machines, and ancient galley 
and the armoured steamer, all serve as practical 
illustrations of the above. Architecture alone, 
of all human pursuits, retains obsolete forms, 
and neglects underlying principles and organic 
laws. It must be remembered, however, that 
this was not the case prior to the fourteenth 
century. Five hundred years of decrepitude 
leads thinking minds to question a possible 
resuscitation ; and when now and then such a 
possibility is seriously contemplated, we talk 
of centuries and generations, because past 
progress has consumed such periods of time. 
But when we consider the great strides of the 
present century, owing to the knowledge and 
application of positive scientific methods, the 
metamorphosis of Japan, for instance, within 
the last generation, purely by the acknowledg- 
ment and practical acceptance of these methods, 
we must come to the conclusion that a period 
of one generation is quite sufficient to initiate 
renewed rapid progress in Architectural Art, 
always provided that we are willing and 
helpful to refer it to its true and fundamental 
principles, and to teach it rationally. 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


HE Dean and Chapter of Exeter, says the 
“Daily Chronicle,” are obviously a good 
deal afraid of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. The committee of that 
society, having ascertained that certain work 
was in progress on the west front of the 
Cathedral, wrote first to the Cathedral Sur- 
veyor, Mr. E. H. Harbottle, and asked him 
what was actually being done to the west 
front. Mr. Harbottle replied “that necessary 
repairs to the west front of the Cathedral are 
being done under the direction of the Dean 
and Chapter;” whereupon the committee 
wrote to the Dean and asked whether he 
would allow the society to know what was 
being done. The Dean was abroad, but Canon 
Edmonds showed the communication of the 
society to the other members of the Chapter, 
who, “with all the courtesy that is due to 
your society,” informed that body that the 
Dean and Chapter “do not wish to be brought 
into relations with it in the matter of what we 
are doing at the west front of the Cathedral.” 
From our own correspondent we learn that all 
that is being done is the restoration of carving, 
mouldings that have been nearly lost sight of, 
and some of the stepped blank arcading in the 
gable, together with the restoration of the 
great west window. 


THE Baths Committee of the Islington 
Vestry has reported in favour of the erection 
of Turkish baths, capable of accommodating 
from thirty to thirty-five persons at a time 
and “ fitted in the most approved manner,” as 


an addition to, the Hornsey Road Public 
Baths. : 


| Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 10th, 1897. 

“I know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly Lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roof's.’—Joun 


Ruskin. 


We learn that the plans for extending the 
accommodation at the Guildhall School of 
Music by the provision of additional class- 
rooms are being proceeded with, but it is not 
probable, owing to the interests that have to 
be considered, that the scheme will be ready 
for. submission to the Court of Common 


Council for at least a month at the very 
earliest. The Music Committee is fortunate 
enough to include amongst its number four 
Architects, and they have been, as it were, 
constituted as a sub-committee to arrange the 
technical details, and put into shape the rough 
ideas that find favour. It is likely that the 
scheme will prove a more costly one than was 
at first thought probable. It will not, how- 
ever, provoke opposition on that score, as the 
Committee propose to submit with the building 
plans, a suge¢estion that will have the effect of 
sensibly augmenting the income, while at the 
same time reducing the expenditure of the 
school. 


THar the London County Council has 
declined to contribute towards the cost of the 
proposed widening of Watling Street is to be 
regretted. To call the improvement one of 
metropolitan importance is an exaggeration 
however; as a matter of fact, it will chiefly 
benefit the warehousemen, who, under existing 
circumstances, experience at times no little 
difficulty in receiving and despatching goods 
with any amount of expedition. For the 
future, the Sewers Commission will be well 
advised to confine their applications to the 
County Council to improvements that must be 
generally admitted to be metropolitan in 
character. 


THE new laboratory which is being built in 
Clement’s Inn for the Somerset House analysts 
is not so forward as. the Board of Works 
expected it would be, considering the time it 
has been in hand; it looks now as if it will 
take another twelve. months to complete, 
although’ the total contract is only some 
£23,000. The space which the analysts are 
occupying in Somerset House is very badly 
wanted by other departments in the building. 
In the laboratory the staff used to number 43, 
now it is 74 strong; but as all these will 
migrate when the building in Clement’s Inn is 
completed, the congestion in that branch will 
only be comparatively short-lived. The growth 
in all other departments has been almost 
equally great, and judging by the experience 
of previous years, it will continue. 


A NEW military hospital is to be erected 
outside London in connection with the scheme 
for fortifying the City. The proposal has 
been under the consideration of the military 
authorities for some months, but it was 
difficult to obtain a suitable site. Within the 
last few days such a site has been secured in a 
central position so as to be easily reached 
from any part of the fortified hill tops. Plans 
have already been prepared, and it is expected 


that in a few days the work will be commenced. | 


By the erection recently of a substantial 
Portland stone wall at the Embankment side 


_of Somerset House, near Waterloo Bridge, a 


great improvement in the appearance of that 
handsome pile has been effected, the work 
having been carried out in unison with the 
prevailing style of Architecture of the build- 
ing. The part thus reclaimed was formerly 
known as the Dock House, and was in use a 
few years ago as a waterway for the entrance 
of barges from the river into Somerset House. 
In addition to the erection of the wall, a large 
room has been constructed which will be used 
as a repository for papers, «e. 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Williams, Clerk of the Works, Royal Courts 
of Justice. 5 


Two recently elected full members of the 
Academy will serve this year on the Council— 
Messrs. Richmond and Broughton. The rule 
is that the recent R.A.’s take their places 
amongst the five new members who at the 
commencement of each academic year succeed 
to five out-going members. Thus in the year 
1894 four of the five—Messrs. Alfred Gilbert, 
MacWhirter, Henry Woods, and Henry Moore 
—were R.A.’s elected within the twelve months. 
This year there have been many vacancies 
filed up, Messrs. Crofts, J ackson, and Sargent, 
in addition to the two already mentioned. 
These new R.A.’s, however, have not to serve 
this year. The Academy has a further rule 
that no full member’s election can be regarded 
as complete until he has actually received his 


diploma. Till then he is an “ Academician 
elect.” Six months have to elapse from the 


date of election till the presentation to the 
Queen, and the sending in to the Academy of 
the diploma picture and its acceptance are 
conditions precedent to the ceremony. 


A quaint old building—another link with 
the past of Barnstaple—has just been de- 
molished in Boutport Street, close to the site 
of the North Gate, and adjoining the premises 
of Mr. J. Rowe. From the oak panelling and 
general construction, it appears that the house 
was of Seventeenth Century construction and 
style, but compared with surrovnding build- 
ings, it appeared to the ordinary passer-by 
as possessing greater antiquity. Considering 
the ancient character of the Borough, there is 
a surprising absence of the antique in build- 
ing at Barnstaple. A couple of houses at. 
Newport are believed by experts to be much 
older than the one which has just disappeared ; 
and the interiors of others have undoubtedly 
respectable antiquity, even if their frontages 
have been modernised. 


Ture Committee charged with making 
arrangements for the erection of a statue of 
the Queen at Dundee, in commemoration of 
her sixty years’ reign, has had a consultation 
with Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A., who has been 
commissioned to design and érect the statue. 
A good deal of conversation took place in 
regard to the bas-reliefs, and ultimately it 
was left to Mr, Bates to make suggestions and 
submit models. A strong feeling, however, 
prevailed that the bas-reliefs should be repre- 
sentative of the characteristics displayed by 
the Queen in her long life, such as her visit 
to the wounded soldiers on their return from 
the Crimea, and her humility and kindly acts 
in her Highland home. As to the statue itself, 
nothing definite was fixed upon ; but sugges- 
tions were made that the bronze figure of 
her Majesty should be in a sitting posture, 
and that the pedestal should be of granite, the 
whole rising to a height of about 15ft. 


THE suggestion that the Chelsea Vestry 
should apply to Lord Cadogan to have 
conveyed to them the old Chelsea “Physic 
Garden” on the Embankment near Cheyne- 
walk, in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee, seems to offer a faint hope of a 
satisfactory termination of a long-standing 
agitation ; but unfortunately the matter does 
not rest with Lord Cadogan, but with the 
“Apothecaries’ Company. The case affords a 
striking example of how the objects of the 
“pious founder” may be frustrated, and 
mischief done where good was intended. The 


The work has ~ 
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garden was conveyed in 1721 by Sir Hans 
Sloane, then Lord of the Manor of Chelsea, to 
the Apothecaries’ Company by deed of gift, on 
condition that it should at all times be con- 
tinued as a “physic garden” for the “ mani- 
festation of the power and wisdom and good- 
ness of God in creation, and that the apprentices 
might learn to distinguish good and useful 
plants from hurtful ones.” But the “ Royal 
Botanic Garden,” as it is officially called, is now 
surrounded by houses, and is really no use for 
these purposes; and though there is a green- 
house and a medical library there, the growing 
of medical herbs has come to be a mere formal 
compliance with the terms of the gift. Science 
would certainly lose little by converting this 
quaintly pretty spot, with its statue of the 
worthy Sir Hans and its magnificent old 
cedars of Lebanon, into a pleasure garden 
open to the public. At present it is hidden 
from sight on one side by a high and particu- 
larly ugly brick wall, and on the other can 
only be dimly discerned through a close set 
iron railing. 


Mr. H. Harpwickre Laneston writes to the 
Times, under date March lst, that the con- 
dition of some of the paving of Gray’s Inn 
Road is at present a standing menace to the 
public safety. “ Recently,” he says, “a loaded 
omnibus was overturned, near King’s Cross 
end, by the wheels coming in contact with 
the tram lines, the wood paving having worn 
away, leaving the metals standing up as a 
kerb in the roadway. I noticed a coal wagon 
athwart the lines last week, with a hind wheel 
broken from this cause, as I was informed, 
and of course blocking the trafiic. A loaded 
tramear following was pulled out of its track, 
and made a detour to get on to the line again 
at the imminent risk, as it seemed, of being 
overthrown. On passing this morning I 
measured at one place where the metals were 
nearly two inches above the sunken or worn- 
down wood pavement. This was opposite one of 
London’s hospitals. It struck me at the time 
that it would be a useful contribution to 
hospitals if ‘street accidents’ which could be 
prevented were not made the means of drawing 
on their limited funds,” 


Av the weekly meeting of the London County 
Council last week, the Works Committee sub- 
mitted a return of the cost of estimated works 
which have been completed by the Works 
Department during the half-year ended 
September 30th last. This shows that the 
total value of the work executed in the six 
months was about £149,000, of which £11,357 
was for jobbing works. Of the nine principal 
works, four were executed slightly under the 
revised estimates, two slightly exceeded the 
estimates ; two were considerably in excess of 
the estimates, and one was considerably under. 
Mr. Adams, the newly-appointed manager of 
the department, has made a report giving 
reasons why in the case of the erection of 
dwellings at Shelton Street, and in the widen- 
ing of Sandys Row, the work should have cost 
much more than the estimate. With respect 
to the first-named work, where the excess is 
nearly £3000, Mr. Adams points out that 
there were considerable delays after it was 
started in carrying it out, for which the Works 
Department was not responsible, and which 
enhanced the cost. The blocks of buildings 
were in very confined areas, and separated 
from one another by intervening streets and 
houses, causing great inconvenience, increasing 
the cost for superintendence, lighting, watch- 
ing, &e., over the amounts provided in the 
estimate. With regard to the Sandys Row 
widening, Mr. Adams says that the excess cost 
on this work amounts only to about £346, 
nearly the whole of which was spent on hoard- 
ing, &c., not allowed for by the late manager 
when accepting the estimate. It was assumed 
that the courts opening upon Sandys Row 
could be closed, and that but little hoarding 
would be required, but afterwards, owing to 
complaints from the inhabitants, an additional 
expense of £312 17s. 5d. had to be incurred for 
constructing special hoarding, and providing 
and watching gangways fronting each of the 
five courts with double gateways to each for 
the passing of steam cranes. 


} 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.— The interior of the Town Hall 
and Council-Chamber has just undergone a 
needed renovation. The work was placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Hay and Lyall, who em- 
blazoned the ceiling and otherwise decorated 
the interior of the hall exactly twenty years ago. 
The ceiling, as is well known, isin panels deco- 
rated with the coats of arms of prominent town 
and county families. These have required no 
attention since 1877, but as difficulty has often 
been experienced in distinguishing the various 
family arms, each of the eighty-four panels 
has now been fitted with a silver escroll with 
the family name picked out in black letters 
below the heraldic device. Seven of the 
panels are still retained. with black shields, 
and can be filled in as occasion may arise. 
The walls and cornice have been re-decorated 
in the colours recommended in 1877 by Sir 
George Reid, P.R.S.A. 


CASTLEBAR.—The first sod of Castlebar new 
Church was turned last week. The new Church 
will be erected in close proximity to the old one. 
Mr, Walter Doolin, Dublin, is the Architect. 


CHURCHOVER.—The re-opening of the inte- 
resting old parish Church at Churchover took 
place a few days ago. For many years the 
Church had been gradually goine to decay, 
and in the past, attempts have been made from 
time to time to patch it up. The oldest 
portion of the Church is a small tablet, now 
built into the new west wall, and this is 
supposed to be older than the font, which is of 
very early Norman period, and older than the 
records of the Church, which date back to 1321. 
Necessary funds, estimated at about £2500, 
being guaranteed. Messrs. W. and C. A. 
Bassett Smith, Architects, of London, were 
consulted, and it was found that it would be 
necessary to practically re-build the Church 
entirely, with the exception of the tower. 
On Ash Wednesday, 1896, Messrs. Kine and 
Ridley, to whom the work of re-building was 
entrusted, commenced the demolition of the 
old Church. The only portions which it was 
found possible to retain were a window now 
placed at the east end of the north aisle, three 
arches in the south areade, and the north door, 
which has now been hune at the south 
entrance. The beautiful monuments, which 
had been very improperly fixed on the chancel 
walls, have been placed at the west end 
of the south and north aisles. For the 
miserable old gallery, lighted by skylights, 
the north aisle has been substituted, and the 
chancel has been built in its original shape, 
namely, square instead of a rounded end. The 
building itself has been bwilt with Weldon 
and Atterton stone, with a tiled roof, the 
interior of the roof being of Baltic fir in the 
Decorative style, to match the other parts of 
the building. 


Derrpy.—Cardinal Vaughan performed the 
opening ceremony of the new Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Joseph, at Mill Hill, Derby. The 
site was purchased in 1876, since which time a 
school chapel has existed on it. ‘The plans 
were prepared by Mr. James Hart, Architect, 
of Corby, Grantham, and the contract was 
given to Mr. J. Clarke, builder, of Nottingham. 
The foundation stone was laid last April. 

St. Peter’s Church is admittedly sadly in 
need of restoration, and it appears from the 
scheme on foot that nothing short of the 
rebuilding of a large portion is contemplated. 
Already nearly £2300 has been promised, and 
£4500 more is needed. Messrs. Walker and 
Slater have the work in hand, and the 
restoration of the north aisle and nave has 
been already commenced. 


Dunprr.—Mr. George C, Buchanan, Dundee 
Harbour Engineer, has prepared a report with 
reference to the proposed extension of the 
eastern wharves and the erection of sheds. He 
states, that in accordance with instructions 
the new shed has been designed 300ft. long 
by 120ft. broad, and its estimated cost is 
£5500. He had carefully considered the 


| 


suggestion as to a relief shed on the north 
side of the eastern sheds, and he believed 
that such a shed would be of immense service. 
The proposed shed must, he thought, largely 
relieve the congestion. He had, therefore, 
prepared a plan for a shed similar in size to 
the new shed, but in lieu of brickwork and 
masonry walls he proposed to use steel ribs 
covered with galvanised corrugated iron. If 
used as a store, such a shed would hold 40,000: 
bales of jute, would be quite as durable as 
those constructed of masonry, and would cost 
complete about £3000, or less than three- 
fifths of the cost of those now in use. With 


regard to the proposed shed on the site of the 


southern section of the sheds at the Cattle 
Depot, it would, having regard to the condition 


of the river wall and wharf at that point, be 


inexpedient to build a shed without first 
having these repaired. The report will be 


considered at an early meeting of the Works. 


Committee. 


The contract for the mason and iron work of 


the new Pearl Assurance offices in Dundee has 
been placed with Messrs. D. and A. Powrie, 
builders, Dundee. 
new structure is between £3000 and £4000. 
Building operations have already been begun. 
The Architects are Messrs. C. and L. Ower. 


Dusiin.—Mr. Edward Lee last week opened 
the extensive premises which have been 
entirely reconstructed in Mary Street, Dublin. 
The building covers an area of nearly 4000ft., 
and has been erected from plans prepared by 
Mr. W. Kaye Parry, of Dame Street. The 
contractors were Messrs. Joseph Pemberton 
and Son, Charlemont Street, and all the 
plumbing work has been executed by Mr. T. 
W. Little. The shop itself extends the whole. 
depth of the block, and is about 35ft. wide, 
and the balconies or galleries are approached 
by a staircase. 


Exeter. — Gifford’s Hotel, High Street, 
Exeter, has just undergone considerable 
alterations and extensions at a cost of £600. 
The old refreshment - room and entrance- 
passage in Castle Street have been entirely 
re-decorated and fitted. The walls and ceilings 
are lined with linecrusta Walton, finished in 
chrome tints, with fittings in mahogany. The 
internal portion of the shop towards High 
Street is decorated and fitted in a somewhat 
similar style, but an entirely new front has 
been put in. The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Exeter tradesmen from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. Archibald Lucas, Architect. The general 
contractors were Messrs. Tree and Bolley, the 
decorator, Mr. R. J. Mills, the plumber and 
gas-fitter, Messrs. Hubber and Son, the up- 
holsterers, Messrs. Mark Rowe and Sons, the 
carvers, Messrs. Hems and Sons, and the sup- 
pliers of the cut glass, Messrs. E. James, Rowe, 
and Co. 


HuppERsFIELD.—The Thornton Lodge New 
Wesleyan Chapel, Huddersfield, was formally 
opened on the 24th ult. The building has 
been erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. H. Blakeley, of 
Netherton, the honorary Architect. The in- 
terior of the chapel presents an attractive 
appearance, is well lighted and ventilated, 
and is heated by Messrs. Milan’s hot water 
system. It will comfortably accommodate 
about 200 persons. There are also a school- 
room and two vestries. 

During the past few weeks the interior of 
St. Paul’s Church, Huddersfield, has under- 
gone re-decoration, &e. Messrs. Lunn and 
Cardno were entrusted with the decoration, 
and J. H. Taylor and Co., Macauley Street, 
had charge of the electric light installation. 
Mr. I. Hordern has presented to the Church 
a reredos in the form of a triptych in 
oak, richly moulded. The lower portion of 
the triptych consists of a moulded base of 
several members, above which are four cusped 
panels, the dividing styles of which are carved 
representing the vine and the rose. The 
reredos has been made by Messrs. Buckley and 
Co. Messrs. Graham and Jessop have carried 
out all the structural work involved in the 
raising of the pulpit, and fixing of the reredos. 


The contract price of the 
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KericHiury.—The Keighley Cycling Club has 
erected a new club-house in Cavendish Street. 
The building was formally opened last week. 
The new house has been designed by Messrs. 
W.H.and A. Sugden, Architects, Keighley, and 
about 120 to 150 cycles can be stored in the 
basement. The ground floor is mainly 
occupied by a large cycle shop; and the first 
floor is a lofty and commodious club-room, 
committee-room, dressing-room, &c.; the second 
floor is occupied by a billard-room, well-lighted 
from the top, a refreshment bar, card-room, 
&e. The cost of the entire undertaking 
cannot be much less than £3000. 


KersTEveN.—At a meeting of the Asylum 
Committee of the Kesteven County Council, 
held at Sleaford, the plans for the proposed 
Asylum at Rauceby were considered, together 
with the report of the Umpire. The plan of 
Mr. G. T. Hine, of 35, Parliament Street, 
London, has been accepted, his estimated cost 
being £96,000. A premium of £150 has been 
awarded to the second best plan from Messrs. 
Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven Street, 
London, and a premium of £100 to Messrs. 
Henry Crispe and Oatley, of Clare Street, 
Bristol. The accepted plan has now to be 
approved by the Lunacy Commissioners and 
the Home Secretary, while the County Council 
has also to signify its assent. Under these 
circumstances the work will be scarcely com- 
menced before next winter. The erection of 
one asylum recently, somewhat similar to the 
proposed buildings at Rauceby, occupied over 
three years before it was completed. 


Lonpon, 8.W.—The Bishop of London con- 
secrated, on the Ist inst., the additions which 
have been made to St. Gabriel’s Church, 
Pimlico, The additions, which consist of north 
and south aisles, a new south chapel, a west 
gallery, and a west porch, have been carried 
out by Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, 
at a cost of £6000, from the designs of Mr. 
Arthur Baker, of the firm of Messrs. Baker 
and ‘Turrill, in harmony with the original 
design. The interior has been enriched by 
the groining of the roofs of the aisles, and by 
the richly-carved oak front of the west gallery 
carried on a stone arcade. The chancel has 
also been beautified by a new east window, 
designed by Mr. Kemp. 


Lowestorr.—The memorial stones were laid 
on the 4th inst. of the new home of the Lowes- 
toft Young Women’s Christian Association, on 
Regent Road. The Architect, Mr. Alfred Clark, 
prepared designs for a building combining an 
institute and a home, part of these being now 


carried out, while there is ample room for | 


further extension when desirable. It is plainly 
constructed of red bricks, with string courses 
and red stone dressings. while there will be a 
tower at the Regent Road corner. 


OxynE, N.B.—The public school at Oyne, 
which has been closed during the last seven 
months, pending the carrying out of important 
additions and improvements, was formally 
opened on Friday, the 26th ult. While the 
space in the school, both superficial and cubic, 
has been adequate to meet the Department’s 
regulations, the obsolete character of the 
building, and specially the defective venti- 
lation and lighting, has on various occasions 
been unfavourably commented on by H.M. 
Inspector. After consultation with H.M. 
Inspector and with Mr. Duncan, Architect, 
Turiff, the Board unanimously resolved to 
remodel and extend the present building in 
preference to erecting an entirely new struc- 
ture. The alterations projected included the 
heightening of the walls and new gables, an 
enlargement of the main room, and the 
provision of lavatories and  cloak-rooms. 
Contracts were entered into with Mr. Simmers, 
Dyce, for the mason work; Leslie, Insch, for 
the joiner ; Pirie, Fyvie, for the slater; Laing, 
Inverurie, for the plumber ; and Watson, Turiff, 
for the painting. The result is nowa building, 
divided into three spacious, well-ventilated 
rooms separated from each other by glass parti- 
tions, having each a separate entrance, and 
with accommodation for about 180 scholars. 
The cost of the alteration is about £400. 


PETERHEAD.—Very satisfactory progress is 
being made with the deepening of Port Henry 


| harbour at Peterhead. The underfounding of 


the piers, although somewhat delayed for a 
time, is now proceeding apace ; and the squad 
of men employed at this work at various 
points are rapidly catching up with the deep- 
ening operations, about one-third being already 
finished. The masonry on the north side of 
the new inner jetty is all but completed, and a 
commencement has been made at the south 
side. This jetty, as resolved upon recently 
by the trustees, is to have an arm built at 
the outer end, leaving an opening of 45ft. 
between it and the existing jetty, in which 
“booms” will be provided for use in rough 
weather. It is expected that the inner basin, 
thus secured, will be largely taken advantage 
of by fishermen for “laying up ” their boats in 
winter. A small portion of the débris is being 
utilised to reclaim a piece of ground at the 
Ronheads, in order to form a roadway outside 
the land ,.proposed to be handed over to the 
Railway Company. About two-thirds of the 
retaining wall for this purpose has been built. 
By far the greater portion of the excavated 
material is, however, being used to reclaim a 
portion of the foreshore at the south bay, 
about 230 waggon loads being transferred 
daily from the harbour works and deposited 
on the foreshore. 


Stockrort.—The large stained glass win- 
dows which have been put into St. George’s 
Church, Heavily, which we illustrated in our 
last issue, were made and fitted by Messrs. 
Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster. 


SwANsEA.—A new jetty is to be constructed 
at the half-tide basin of the Prince of Wales 
Dock, at a cost of £5000. Messrs. Thomas 
Watkins and Co. have received the contract. 


TauntTon.—A special meeting of the Taunton 
Town Council has been held to consider the 
advisability of securing a portion of the 
Parade as a site for the Town Hall as a 
memorial of the Queen’s reign. It was 
estimated by some speakers that the hall 
would cost about £40,000.—The desirability of 
erecting the Town Hall was affirmed. 


TITCHWELL.—Some time since the tower, 
roof, and several portions of the chancel of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin at Titchwell 
were condemned as unsafe, and an estimate, 
amounting to £400, for restoring the Church 
was prepared. The contract of Messrs. Cornish 
and Gaymer, of North Walsham, for £409 was 
accepted, and has been carried out satisfac- 
torily, who have, in addition, spent £100 on 
the old Norman tower, which was found to be 
in a most unsound condition. 


Correspondence. 


COMMISSIONS. 


To the Editor of THe BuripErs’ JourNaAt. 

Sir,—I read with much interest Mr. Bid- 
lake’s article published last week in the 
JOURNAL on the above subject, and entirely 
agree with him that a great amount of illegal 
commissions are accepted ‘by some Architects 
and those calling themselves such—principally 
the latter in my experience—from tradesmen 
and Quantity Surveyors, and I think if your 
JouRNAL finds its way into the hands of other 
than the professional public, the exposing of 
such practices in its columns cannot fail to be 
of service to honest members of the profession, 
especially so if you can point out the manner 
in which such tricks are performed, or how 
they can be detected. It is somewhat of an 
object lesson to those “in the know ” to read 
the article referred to and then turn to your 
lists of ten ers, and find the tenders for several 
jobs, principally by one provincial firm of 
Architects, with accepted tenders ranging from 
less than £200, and to note that all of these 
have “quantities” taken by another provin- 
cial gentleman with a double-barrelled name. 
What does it mean? I have had a good many 
years’ experience of London and country 


builders, and I never yet found one who 
required quantities for a job of less than 
£1000, and in my opinion any Architect who 
imposes an extra 24 per cent. on a client for 
quantities for a job of less than half that sum 
is a man who we should look askance at. 
Under any circumstances I think, however, 
that the Quantity Surveyor does not personally 
suffer very much, for 2} per cent. is too much 
for his work if 5 per cent. is the remuneration 
for the Architect. His work is done and done 
with, and he gets his money almost at once, 
instead of waiting sometimes years for it as 

Architects have to. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
ARCHITECT. 
March 4th, 1897. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Architectural Association of Ire= 
land.—A meeting of this Association was held 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland Row, on 
Tuesday evening, the 2nd inst., the President 
(Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen) in the chair. Amongst 
those present were Albert E. Murray, Geo. M. 
Ross, Joseph Holloway, vice-president, T. 
Slevin, M. J. Tighe, and R. Butler, hon. secre- 
tary. Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, M.A., B.E., gave a 
lecture on Drainage and Sanitary Construction. 


_ The lecturer gave an interesting and in- 


structive account of the progress of sanitary 
scjence in recent years. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
The Edinburgh Architectural Association, by 
permission of the directors, visited the North 
British Distillery on the 27th ult. The head 
brewer, Mr. 8. Stevenson, conducted the party 
over the buildings, which occupy about eleven 
acres of ground, and have about sixteen acres 
of floor space. Henning’s pneumatic drums 
were shown at work, and the various pro- 
cesses to which the grain is subjected were 
followed from the grain stores to the still- 
house. Among those present were Messrs. 
John Watson, T. P. Marwick, and A. Hunter 
Crawford. ; 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—In connection with this Society a 
lecture was given at the Leeds Institute, 
Cookridge Street, on the Ist inst., by Mr. T. 
Butler Wilson, of Leeds, on “Modern House 
Interiors.” Mr. Butler Wilson spoke of the 
awakening interest on the part of the public 
in the decoration and furnishing of their 
houses, and deplored the fact that Architects 
had allowed the direction of these matters to 
pass out of their hands. He suggested that 
the reason lay in the apathy of the profession 
with regard to decorative Art, and that their 
interest had been absorbed almost wholly by 
structural Design. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.— 
At a meeting of this Society on Tuesday, the 
2nd inst.—Mr. George 8. Hill, A.R.I.B.A., in 
the chair—Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe read a paper 
on “French Medieval Fortifications.” The 
essayist pointed out that past work must be 
studied with respect to the conditions under 
which it was created. He proceeded to enlarge 
on the different types of the domain, a chief’s 
dwelling, showing how this building evolved in 
the chateau of later times. The essayist gave 
a description of the number of the best 
examples, diagrams of which were ranged 
round the wall, and showed that every part of 
these fortifications had its origin in the laws 
of defence. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Society. 
—At a meeting of this society on the 3rd inst., 
Mr. J. A. Williamson in the chair, Mr. R. 8. 
Lorimer delivered a lecture entitled “Some 
Notes on the Artistic Work and Influence of 
William Morris.” My. Lorimer traced the 
history of the firm of William Morris and Co. 
from its foundation; dealt with Mr. Morris as 
a Craftsman, as a teacher and lecturer, as a 
founder of the Society for the Protectiou of 
Ancient Buildings, and as a publisher and 
printer; and showed some of the books pro- 
duced at his Kelmscott Printing Press. The 
lecturer was accorded a vote of thanks on the 
motion of Mr. A. R. Scott, seconded by 
Mr. Lorne Campbell. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN, 
Daye OF: | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY, 
ILDINGS— i : 
March 13 Pett Roof, St. Blazey Church, Cornwall feos, ne oe, Reet Be ee ee Edmund Sedding, Architect, 12, Athenreum-st., Plymouth, 
. 13 Alterations and Additions to Pen-y-lan Inn, Aberaman T, J ones ot Broderick, Ashbrook House, Clifton-street, Aberdare, 
se 13 Hoes Carnarvon FS cae School Board a 85 R. Lloyd. Jones, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 
33 13 Moulding and Fitting Shop, Belper ... ics Park Foundry Company M. Hunter, Belper. 3 ; 

) 3 Additions and Repairs, Junction Hotel, Dorchester ; Se se ef A. L. T. Tilley, 16, Cornhill, Dorchester. 

‘ 13 Police Station, Galgate, near Lancaster... AY Standing Joint Committee + as Hy Littler, 21, Pitt-street, Preston. 

% 13 Creamery Buildings at Oola, Kilmihill and Effin Limerick Co-operative Society, Limited Ww, Stokes, Mulgrave-street, Limerick, 

; 13 Houses (two), Siddal (Yorks) ... eA ak ame ? BR Jackson and Fox, 22, George-street, Halifax, 

m 13 Club Premises, New Swindon ut os North Wilts Conservative Club ... W. Drew, 22, Victoria-street, Swindon. 

4 3 Two Semi-detached Villas, Whitby ... Capts. Nicholson and Ramsdale ... E. H. Smales, ‘5, Flowergate, Whitby. 

2 Two Entrance Lodges, Finwick (Lancs.) Es .  Laneashire Asylums Board BC. Hulton, County Offices, Preston. 
“1 15 Bishop’s Palace, Londonderry... ads a4 ie «+ Committee =, 8.P. Close, Architect, 53, Warring-street, Belfast, 
“4 15 Works, &e., to uarte 31st, 1900, North-Western Dis- War Department Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
ric iverpool, 
15 Warde? TEN Boundary Walls, &e., Gainsborough Guardians aa 2 Eyre and Southall, Architects, Gainsborough, 

th 15 Masonic Hall, Carrickfergus ts ae ras .. Building Committee J. Boyd, Town Hall, Carrickfergus, 

; 15 School, Ebbw Vale (Mon.) Fe sae ae i a8 School Board .., if G. Rosser, Victoria-buildings, Aberearn. 

3 15 Board Schools, Cutsyke, Glass Houghton (Yorks.) School Board .., G. F. Pennington, Bridge-street, Castleford. 

; 15, Board Schools, &e., Queensbury (Yorks.) ... ee School Board ... Drake and Son, Winterbank, Queensbury, 

15 Houses (twelve), Sowerby Bridge (Yorks.) & Industrial Society S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

~~ 16 Cookery Centre, New Brompton (local contract) School Board ... et at ea 8, Waterloo-road, New Brompton. 

cs 16 Club Buildings, Morley ... ae tes a Trustees, Working Men’s Club Pe: S. B. Birds, 47, High-street, Morley. 

e 17 Infirmary, &c., at the Workhouse, Mansfield Guardians as Re, ye oe R. F. Vallance, Architect, Mansfield, 

; 7 Nurses’ Home, at Asylum, Caterham 3 Metropolitan Asylums Board E, T. Hall, 57, Morgate-street, B.C, 

a 17 Isolation Pavilion, Winchmore Hills Metropolitan Asylums Board Board’s Offices, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, W.C. 
e. 18 Wesleyan Chapel, Ulverston Peer eect et rennet TL, Ot eee 20, Market-street, Ulverston. 

: 20 New Church, Cashilard (Ireland) nie See seat OR an, Nee ache ee een E. J. Taye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 

‘3 20 Cottages (three), Gigha (Argyllshire) a ee SE a H. Douglas, Gigha. 

5a 20 Labourer’s Cottages, Omagh ... oe Guardians ie - he W. Cathcart, Workhouse, Omagh, 

20 Annual Contracts, London _.. oR Lewisham Board of Works Board’s Offices, Catford, $.E. 

3 22 Cemetery Registrar’s House, Blackpool Corporation .., sey abs Registrar’s Office, New-road, Blackpool. 

23 Publie Elementary School, Portsmouth .,.. aes School Board ... ye Gre Vernon-Inkpen, 75; King’s-road, Southsea, 

; 24, Police Station and Free Library, Upper Wortley... Leeds Corporation be City Engineers, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 

+ 24 Fire Engine House, Stable, &e., Barnet ae Urban District Council as er Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet. 

fs 25 Offices and Shops, Castleford Concert and Lecture Hall Company R. M. McDowall, Architect, Castleford, 

X 27 Drapery Establishment, Sheffield J. Walsh < ie ore a Flockton, Gibbs, & Flockton, 15, St. James’s-row, Sheffield, 
ao 3 County School Me res as 9 me Newton School Governors... H. Teather, Andrews-buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff, 

April 1 Repairs and Materials (Triennial Contracts) ‘War Department _ ... ae Commanding Royal Engineer (in each district). 

No date, House, Stanground, Peterborough .,. or T. Freear J. G. Stattebrass, Architect, N’ orth-street, Peterborough, 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS: 


Brewery, Stourbridge .., iy a 
Hospital, Sicklinghall, near Wetherby 
Excavating, Underpinning, &c., Leeds 
House, Shaw-street, Rochdale... fe te 
Oak Screen, &c., Parish Church, Rotherham 
Schools, Ogden Baptist Chapel, Rochdale ... 


Farmhouse, Coltelose, near Ivegill, Penrith 
Residence, Nab-lane, Shipley (Yorks,) 2th 
Schools, Hope Congregational Church, Wigan 
Chapel, School, and Hall, Eccles, (Lanes.)... 


North Worcestershire Breweries, Ltd,... 
Wetherby Rural District Council 
London and Midland Bank i 

PS Pirth a4 of Ps 


C. Johnson and Sons, Architects, Worcester. 

T. E, Marshall, Architect, Princes-street, Harrogate, 

Wm. Bakewell, Architect, 38, Park-square, Leeds. 

N. Mills, Architect, 67, Lord-street, Rochdale, 

J. E. Knight, Architect, 20, Moorgate-street, Rotherham, 

Butterworth and Dunean, Architects, 4, South-parade, 
Rochdale. 

G. Watson & Sons, Architects, 3, St. Andrew’s-place, Penrith, 

Arch. Neil, Architect, 16, Cookridge-street, Leeds. 

W.E.YV. Crompton, Architect, Moot Hall Chambers, Wigan, 

T. D. Lindley, Architect, 1504, Stamford-street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


JONES & WILLIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Metal Work, Architectural Carving and Joinery 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, Domestic and Public Buildings, 


Lighting Appliances, &c. 


Estimates given to Architects’ own Designs. 


Work can be inspected during execution, 
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—79, Edmund Street, Birmingham ; 43, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.; 


Concert Street, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 
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ENGINEERING— 
Deepening pool of the harbour, St. Peter Port, arden ey 
Filter, Cupar-Fife wn 
Steel girder road bridge, Dumbarton 
Steel receivers, London, E.C. -S 
Ventilating shafts (cast- iron), London, N. 
Water supply for baths, Walworth ,., 
Dredring at the Hook of Holland 
Steel girder road bridge, Ayr... 
Sewage farm works, Burton-upon- Trent 
Dry gas-meters, Leeds vis 
Steam road roller (10 tons), London, N. ‘ 
Main conduit (4 miles 18 chains), Belfast ... 
Filter beds, foreman’s house, etc., Cardiff... 
Main conduit, Belfast 
Taking down wooden foot bridge and building wrought- 
iron girder bridge, Alnwick 
Overhanging foot Delage ey: Arklow ee a 
Reservoir, &c., Burnley .. NE 


Steam road roller (10 tons), Stratford-upon-Avon 
Two Lancashire boilers, Wakefield .., = = 
Hot water supply, Lincoln... % ‘Ss ae 
Railway, reservoir filter beds, &e., Birmingham ... 
Harbour work extensions at ‘Ostende 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Painting and Repairs, Victoria Park, London 


ROADS— 
Flints, &c., Uckfield as 
Granite, &c., Chelmsford 
Slag and Granite, Oundle 
Materials, 1 Year, to March 28, 1898, Padiham 
Whinstone (1585 tons), Pickering 
Road Works, Alnwick ... 
Asphalte Pavements, London, W.C.... 
Works and Materials, London, W.C. bes 
Coal and Cleansing, &c., Roadways, London. 
Paving, Kerbing, Xc., Chichester 
Road Materials, &c., Fenton (Statts.) 
Materials, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, St. Helens (Lanes. ) 
Team Labour, Burnley a : 
Limestone and Granite, Burnley 
Materials, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Littleborough 
(Lances.) 
Road Material, St. Thomas (near Exeter) ... 
Materials, 1 Year, to March, 31, 1898, Belper 
Materials, Downham Market (Norfolk) .. 
Stone (5000 tons of Hartshill, &c.), Abingdon 
Carting of Material, Huntingdon is 
Materials, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, “Middlesbrough Fes 
Making-up Carriage-way, Xc., Surbiton i 
Materials, 1 Year, to March 25, 1898, Colne Lanes. ) 
Tar Paving Footpaths, Southampton ae 


SANITARY— 
Scavenging, Walsall : 
Removal of House Refuse, Twickenham 
Sewerage Works, Sidmouth 
Materials (Various), Salford 
Sewage Farm Works, Burton-on- Trent 
Drain Tiles Works, Burton- on-Trent 
Scavenging, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Bridlington 
Sewers, Lewisham 


Harbour Committee 

Commissioners ; 

County Road Board... 

Corporation of Trinity House 

Hornsey Urban District Council 

Commissioners. 

Commissioners 

Corporation 

Gas Committee 

Enfield Urban District Council 
Water Commissioners 

Cor poration 

Water Company bs 

Rural District Council 


Corporation 


Town Council 

Guardians 

County Hospital Governors 
Corporation _... : 
Provincial Administration 


County Council 


Rural District Council 
Corporation ... 

Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural Distriet Council 
Rural District Council : 
St. Giles Board of Works . 
St. Giles Board of Works ... 
Bridge House Estates Committee 
Corporation e 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 

Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 


Highways-and Sewers Committee 


Corporation 


Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation Fah d, 
Corporation ... TingeeE 7 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Board of Works 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


J. H. Duquemin, States Engineer, States Office, Guernsey. 
H. Bruce, Cupar. 

Cranch and Hogg, 165, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

C. A. Kent, Secretary to the Corporation. 

E. G. Lovegrove, Engineer to the Council, Hornsey. 


Waterstaat, The Hague. 

J. Eaglesham, Town Chambers, Ayr. 

J. E. Swindlehurst, Borough Engineer, Burton-upon-Trent. 
R. H. Townsley, Gas Dept., Municipal Buildings, Leeds, 

R. Collins, Council’s Surveyor, Enfield. 

Mr. Macassey, Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

C. H. Priestley, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

Mr, Macassey, Water works Office, Belfast. 

W.H. Walton, Clerk to the Council, Alnwick. 


Secretary to the Grand Jury, Court House, Arklow. 

G. H. Hill and Sons, Albert Chambers, Albert-square, 
Manchester. 

R. Dixon, borough Surveyor, Stratford-upon-Avon, 

Shepherd and Watney, Albion- street, Leeds, 

W. Watkins, St. Edmund’s Chambers, Silver-st., Lincoln, 

ae Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. 

Brussels, 17, Rue des Augustins, 


Architect’s Department, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


Holman, 86, High-street, Lewes. 

H. Sasse, 14, Museum-terrace, Chelmsford. 
Coombs, New-street, Oundle. 

Gregson, Surveyor, Padiham. 

. Kitching, Clerk, Pickering. 

. Short, District Surveyor, Alnwick. 

" Wallace, Engineer to the Board, London, W.C 
. Wallace, Engineer to the Board, London, W ‘C. 
Comptroller, Guildhall. 

City Surveyor, Chichester. 

S. A. Goodall, Surveyor, Town Hall, Fenton. 

G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens. 
8. Edmondson, 18, Nicholas-street, "Burnley. 

S. Edmondson, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 
Council Office, Hare Hill- road, Littleborough. 


ears 


A. E. Ward, 9, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

R. C. Cordon, Duffield, Derby. 

T. Reed, Clerk, Downham Market. 

T. B. Warren, Surveyor to the Council, Abingdon. 

M. L. Lewin. District Surveyor, Newtown, Huntingdon. 
W. H. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirby Carlton, Northallerton. 
S. Mather, Victoria- road, Surbiton. 

Tt Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Coine. 

W. 2B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 


A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, Walsall. 

W. Ruston, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

Council Offices. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

ALIS Swindlehurst, Borough Engineer. 

J. E. Swindlehurst, Borough Engineer. 

F. Reed, 15, Hilderthorpe-terrace, Bridlington. 
Board of Works Office, Catford, S.E. 
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BB The New Sanitary 

Slab Work for Wall 

Linings, Urinals, etc. 

ADAMS & CO.’S 

. . . SANITARY CATALOGUE. . 


LONDON—5 & 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster; LEEDS—Park Lane Sanitary Works; MANCHESTER—Albert Square; YORK—Engineering Works ; 
BIRMINGHAM—28-30, Church Street: GLASGOW—407, St. Vincent Street : DUBLIN—24, Nassau Street, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued a page Vv. 


DATE OF | = | 


Sat vaRe, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
\ 
SANITARY— Continued, 
March 25 Sewer (600ft.), Barnstaple a we — so .., Corporation .. net ee .. J. Bosson, Municipal Buildings, High-street, Barnstaple, 
" 27 Sewers, &c., Gipaccater. bs | Rural District Council a; “eh .. J. EF. Trew, County Chambers, Gloucester. 
ae 29 Drainage and Plumbing Ww orks, Stone, Staffs. ... . Guardians oa : she .. J, J.Chapman, Architect, Stone, 
July 31 Sanitary Improvement Works, Oporto, Portugal . Corporation .., Ar the 4 .. Municipal Town Hall, Oporto, 
STEEL AND IRON— 
March 13 Steel Tram Rail (6000 yards), Durban (Natal) * .. Corporation... Te iv .. W.H. Radford, Angel Row, Nottingham. 
“A 16 Wrought Iron Fencing, Barking (Essex) .., i .. Urban District Council bes Fs .... Surveyor’s Office, Public Offices, Barking. 
17 Cast-iron Pipes (550 tons), Burton-on-Trent Corporation .. J. E. Swindlehurst, Borough Engineer, Burton-on-Trent, 
17 Cast-iron Water Pipes, 1 Yee ar, to April 1, 1897, London,N. Enfield Urban District Council . .. 8, Collins, Enfield. 
18 Cast-iron Pipes and Castings, Valletta a (Malta) ke Government . % .. Chief Engineer, Waterwor a ae eens Malta, 
a 20 Tube Plates, Lisbon oe St a .. Stores Depz urtment, Lisb 0 1 Rue de Chateaudun : 28, Pari 
April 15 Rails (2665 tons), Bucharest .., hie ” aa "Direction of Roumanian State Railw: ays s 
TIMBER— 
Mareh 15 Wood Block Flooring, London ray us. sat ... Camberwell Vestry .., ire “yt ... Vestry Hall, Camberwell.i 
3 31 Timber (2000 loads), London, 8.E. ... oa ie .. Lambeth Vestry ie ed a . J.P. Norrington, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green, S:E, 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO. Lto., ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, RS 5 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. » 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, LIMITED, 


3, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W. Telegrams—* EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
99 BILEITER STREET, E.C. Telephone—3695. 


ELECTRIC & HypRauLIC LIFTS & CRANES, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. THE LARGEST 


AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


ECONOMY IN BUILDING. 


B. WARD X HI 15, Gt. George St. London, $.W. 
L_A ee And at CARDIFF, etc. 


STENT STABLE PAVING. For Stables, Stable Yards, Cowhouses, &e. Impervious, Jointless, Grooved 


and Channelled on Surface. Broken brick bed only required. 


PAVING. Granite Concrete Paving suitable for Warehouses, Yards, Footpaths, School 
Playgrounds, Breweries, Dairies, &c., &c. 


FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. Formed in situ, or cast and fixed like stone. Moulded or plain. Special finish 
to treads. Will not turn slippery. 

ARTIFICIAL STONEWORKS. Free ae shakes, Weath in pete i appearance to Portland, Mansfield, 
ther stone. eathers pers ectly 

FIREPROOF FLOORS. ; 


woop BLOCK AND MOSAIC PAVING. Catalogues, Estimates, and further Lakes whe oe the consideration of 


wi 


Vil 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


| Marcu 10, 1897. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


PABrer URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
PROPOSED BUILDINGS AND DEPOT 
IN TAPSTER-STREET. 
EXTENSION OF TIMR. 
TO BUILDERS. 

TENDERS are invited. for the ERECTION of 
FOREMAN’S COTTAGE, FIRE-ENGINE HOUSE, 
STABLE, BOUNDARY WALLS, and GATES at the 
above Yard in Tapster-street. 

Plans and specification may be seen daily between 
NINE a.m. and FIVE p.m. on application to the 
Surveyor, at the Council’s Offices, 40, High-street, 
Barnet, 

Tenders, . sealed, and endorsed ‘Tender for New 
Buildings, Tapster-street,” to be addressed to me, and 
delivered at the Offices as above, on or before WED- 
NESDAY, MARCH 24th, 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. ‘ 

H. W. POOLE, 

Barnet, Clerk. 

March 3rd, 1897, 


| IRMINGHAM CORPORATION. 
WATER.—ELAN SUPPLY. 
CONTRACT No. 6.—FRANKLEY RESERVOIR, 
FILTERS, &c. 
TO CONTRACTORS. 

The Corporation of Birmingham are prepared to 
receive TENDERS from competent persons willing to 
enter into a contract for the CONSTRUCTION of about 
14 miles of RAILWAY, a LINED SERVICE RESER- 
VOIR to hold 200 million gallons, Eighteen FILTER 
BEDS having a total area of about-67,000 square yards, 
with the necessary inlet, outlet, washout, and overflow 
arrangements, and for other WORKS described in the 
bills of quantities. 

The drawings may be seen, and specification and bills 
of quantities obtained, at the office of the Engineer, 
Mr. JAMES MANSERGH, 5, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, on the deposit of a cheque for £20, which 
will be returned after the receipt of a bona-fide Tender 
with the bills of quantities fully priced out. 

Karly application for particulars 'is necessary, as only 
a limited number will be given out, and none supplied 
after the 10th day of MARCH, 

# The Contractor will be required to undertake not to 


d, ETRIDGE, Je 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER AND TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part of 
ENGLAND, 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc 


And other descriptions of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


BATH STONE FIRMS 7. 


BATH, 


FOR ALL THE BATH STONE, 


PROVED KINDS OF I 
FLUAT Eo Peering Buneemaecting, and xe: | 
LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 

TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, w. 


BAYLISS, JONES 


ano BAYLISS. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


" LONDON 


1392141 CANNON SEC. 
Stel ed pons} CATALOGUES FREE 


pay less than the minimum standard rate of wages 
current in the district in which the works are situate. 
Sealed Tenders, addressed to me, and endorsed 
“* Tender for Frankley Reservoir, &c. Contract No. (Hee. 
are to be delivered at my Office (post paid), at or before 
NOON of WEDNESDAY, the 31st day of MARCH next, 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
EDWARD ORFORD SMITH, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Birmingham, 
Feb. 22nd, 1897. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS. 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board are prepared to 
receive TENDERS from persons willing to contract for 
the ERECTION of an ISOLATION PAVILION at the 
Northern Hospital, Winchmore Hill, N., in accordance 
with plans and_ specification prepared by Messrs, 
PENNINGTON & SON, Architects, Hastings House, 
Norfolk-street, W.C., where such plans may be inspected 
between TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. 

Printed forms of Tender, specification, and bills of 
quantities may be obtained at the Office of the Board, 
Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., on payment 
of a deposit of Five Pounds (gold or Bank of England 
note), which will be returned to persons sending in a 
bona-fide Tender accompanied by the sealed bills of 
quantities. 

Sealed Tenders are to be delivered at the Office of the 
Board, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Works, Northern Hos- 
pital,”’ not later than TEN o’clock a.m. on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 17th MARCH, 1897, 

The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

By order, 
T. DUNCOMBE MANN, 

Norfolk House, 


Clerk to the Board. 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
Feb. 23rd, 1897. 


‘HE PARK FOUNDRY CO. invite TEN- 
DERS for the General Contractor’s Work in the 
erection of New Moulding and Fitting Shops, covering 
nearly 1% acres (with the exception of the iron work 
to roof), to bé erected on the Derby-road, Belper. 
Drawings and Specifications may be seen and Bills of 
Quantities obtained with Forms of Tender on payment 
of the sum of £2 2s., which will be returned on receipt 
of a bona fide Tender and the Quantities (not necessarily 
filled in), 


Sealed Tenders endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Foundry,” must 
be delivered to the undersigned by MARCH 13th, 1897, 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 


MAURICE HUNTER, Belper. 


THOMAS ADAMS & SONS Lw. 


Diy Oak, Mahogany & Teak, Red & Pine Deals, &e, 


Large Stock of Floorings and Match Boardings. 
BLOCK FLOORING A SPECIALITY. 


TIMBER YARDS AND Saw Mitts— 


CRESCENT WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Depot for Bricks, Slates, and Building Material, 


BREWERY WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET. 


FOR PLUMBING, 


| 
| 


| 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BARNET.—For the erection of detached residence at 
New Barnet, for Mr. A. Tillman, Mr. F. Child, architect, 
65, Chancery-lane, and New Barnet :— 


A. Porter ... £2,130 | Wells and Son Py i bey 725, 
J. Ellwood 2,115} Eddieand Son ... 1,657 
G. Daniels 2,090 


BEDFORD.—For the construction of an underground 
convenience. Tayistock-street, for the Urban Sanitary 
Authority :— 


B. Litchfield and Son £392 | E. Pacey Rie Fey ei eg eee 
F. Corby 371 | T. H. Coleman EBS 
A. Corby 366 | G. E. Fathers, Bedford* 346 


* Accepted. 

BRADFORD .—For the erection of a weaving-shed and 
warehouse, Bowling. Mr. Fred. Holland, engineer, ; 11, 
Parkinson-chambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. Quantities by 
the engineer :— 


Masonry.—Thomas Shackleton, Statt Hall, 


Clayton Heights, near Bradford £656 17 
Joinery.—J. Patchett, Queensbury, near Brad- 

ford Mi . 199 0 
Ironwork.—J. Cliff and Co., Old Foundry, 

Bradford j Sr [65056 
Plumbing.—M. Slinger and Son, Wakefield- 

road, Bradford ; - 9 0 
Slating.—Hill and Nelson, Bradford |. we LOO RG 
Painting.—A. Davey, Wakefield-road, Brad- 

ford : was’ ho 


[Amended tenders. ] 


BRIGHTON.—For the erection of the Roedean School 
(exclusive of engineering works). Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Architect, 10, New-Inn, Strand, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
Pinks and Watson, 45, Parliament-street, S.W. :— 


F. & H. F. Higgs £60,850 0 0 Holloway Bros. £53,400 0 0 
F 


H. Lovatt - 57,300 0 0] Stimpson & Co. 53,200 0 0 
W. Johnson & Co. 56,755 0 0| Barber & Olliver 50,419 0 0 
John Shillitoe & Longley and Co. 49,969 0 6 
Son... 56,000° 0 0] Foster & Dicksee 49,794 0 0 
Peerless, Dennis, W. Wallis .. ... 49,620 0 @ 
and Co, ... 54,100 0 0} W. Brown & Son 49,552 0 0 
W. Botting &Son 53,750 0 0]| Sattin and Ever- 
G. R. Lockyer 53,560 0 0 shed 3 46,107 0 0 
John Parnell and P. Peters & Son, 
Son .. ... ... 53,408 12 2 Horsham* 44,937 0 -0 


* Accepted. 


BRIGHTON.—For reconstruction of portion of pier, for 
the Brighton West Pier Company. Mr. W. H. Bailes, 


engineer :— 

Allsup and Co. ... £5,457 1 8} Shawand Co. and 

W. O. Brettell 4,794.17 7 Longley & Co. £4,458 3 0 
A. Thorne 3,720 13 9 


SLATES. BRICKS. 


VELINHELI, BANGOR, PORTMADOC, GREEN, &e, 


GOOD STOCKS ON HAND. 
COMMON WIRE CUTs. 


Large Quantities. 


GiBsBs 


Prompt Dellvery, 
BROTHERS, 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


SANITARY AND 
DRAINAGE GOODS. 


Builders’ Ironmongery, &c. 


AY 


AW 


et 


= 


iia 


HORNTON-POICKARD 


Sil fp ela Ws Jp Le 


113 & 175, KENNINGTON CROSS, 


>HORNTON- 


jem CAMERAS ann OF 
i preetaaei, - SHUTTERS. Ge 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANENG. 00., ALTRINCHAM, 


LONDON, S.E. 


= Illustrated 
Catalogue Free, 
——— 


SIMPLEST ©) AND BEST. 
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BRISTOL.—For making Fitzroy-street, and four other 
roads, Totterdown, for the Long Ashton Rural District 
Council. Mr. M. Fround, surveyor, 1, St. Stephen’s- 
chambers, Bristol :— 


J. Perkins . £1,936 16 | W. Hurford £1,168 0 
Lloyd and Son 1,279 0) M. Durnford ... 1,161 0 
H. Weeks . .,» 1,282 0) A. J. Beavan 1,905 0 
W. Galbraith 1,220 0| Thomas and Webb 989 0 
Hughes and Weeks 1,181 0] W. Hickery, Knowle* 949 0 


* Accepted. 

ARDIFF.—For paving, sewering, &c., eee Radnor, 
and Lianfair-roads, for the Corporation. Mr. Harpur, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. Gustin by 
Borough Engineer :— 

Romilly-road. 


J. Rich, Cardiff,* for sewer . £205 2°0 

sy ay for road, &c. ‘& 1,145 110 
Radnor- -road, 

a Be for road, &c. : 199 9 2 
Llanfair-road. 

Ps “a forroad, &e. | 569 2 9 

For sewer only in Romilly-road. 
F. Ashley .. a : < 234 4 0 
* Accepted. 


DEVONPORT.—Accepted for the erection of branch 
banking premises, for the Union Savings Bank, at Keyham- 
road. Mr. H. G. Luff, Architect, 64, Chapel- street, 
Devonport :— 

Wm. Littleton, Devonport... £1,518 

' FOLKESTONE.—For the erection of public baths, for 
the Corporation. Mr. Reginald Pop, Architect, Radnor- 
chambers, Folkestone. Quantities by Architect :— 

Builder's Work. 


Moody £3,187 0 0| Franklin : £2,755 0 0 
Tunbridge 3,100 0 0| Webster Sos 2.6600 0 
Petts . .. 2,967 0 0| Grayling 2 


2,858 0 0 Fearon (accepted) 23564 0 0 
Engineer's Work. 
Sugg and Co. £994 0 0) J. and F. May _... £625 0 0 
Rosser and Russell 782 0 Bradford (accepted) 608 10 0 
GRIMSBY.—Accepted for the erection of business 
premises, Cleethorpe-road, Grimsby. Mr. Geo. W. Frost, 
Architect, 174, Heneage-street, Grimsby :— 
Wilkinson and Houghton, New ONE eave: 
Grimsby .. £800 
GRIMSBY,—For the erection ‘of a pair of cottages, Sheep- 
fold-street, Grimsby, for Mr. W. Blanchard. Mr. Geo. W. 
Frost, Architect, 174, Heneage-street, Grimsby :— 
Ton and Lewis, Lim, £355 0|H. Emerson... ... £296 0 
J. Pearson .. .. 846 16 | A. Atkinson (accepted) 287 14 
HARTWOOD (Lanark). —For the erection of two blocks 
of cottages at the Asylum, for the Lanark District Lunacy 
Board. Mr. J. Lamb Murray, Architect, Heavyside, Biggar. 
Quantities by Messrs. H. Herbertson and Co., 167, St. ‘Vin- 
cent-street, Glasgow :— 


Newman 


Masonry. 
John Purdie and J.Turnerand Co. £1,612°7 3 
oO. > 3% £1,950 2 4] McLehose and 
Wilson and Wal- Pon. 5. a. 1,575 4 5 
lace 1,722 16 11] Robert Riddagh 1,506 5 0 
Dunlop and Co. 1,646 7 5] William Allan, 
William Purdie... 1,621 0 5| Strathaven* ... 1,461 6 3 
Joinery. 
Robert Smellie .. £997 0 0 | George Fergu- 
James Steele =. 96110 0 son 5, £931 12 2 
William Adam 94411 5 |John Baxt er, 
Muir and David- Strathaven* 832 10 0 
son : ~ ip OAS $2 RR 
Slating. 
R. and: W. Ander- James Currie Sead 18 11 
son £231 14 0|James Brow 
Hamilton and Co. 22118 7| Shotts* .. ..” 18419 5k 
Plumbing. 
John Me Ewan ... £20917 7 | James Hazel and 
John Spence and Sons, High Blan- 
Sons 200 18 8 PEO TS iring ty eee LTO! = 9 
Brownand Young 196 4 194 : 
Plastering. 
John Forbes £277 8 4] James Brown £206 4 1k 


Hamilton and Co. 228 13 10] R. and W. Ander- 


James Grant . 224 4 7) -—-son, Bellshili*,.. 202 9 53 
James Currie... ... 218 0 2 
* Accepted. 


HOUN ‘SLOW. —Accepted for the erection of a detached 
house, Whitton Park Estate, Hounslow. Mr. T. Merrison 
Garrood, Architect and suryeyor, 172, Fenchurch-street, 

tity 

Lucasand Son |. ; * £1,982 

IPSWICH.—For additions, &c., to offices, Tower-lane, for 

Mr. W. E. Kersey. Mr. J.-S. Corder, Architect, Ww imbourne 


House, Ipswich. Quantities by Mr. J. S. Parmenter, 
Ipswich — 

Avis £1,422 0 0| Death .. 2 £1,028 17 2 
Crisp and Smith 1, a8 0 0} Marriott 1,026 17 0 
Hipwell 1,272 0 0] Pollard 1,015 12 8 
T. Kenny ... ... 1,194 © 0] Catchpool ... ; 994 0 0 
G. Kenny = 1,140 -0 : Parkington... ... 930 0 0 
F. Bennett 1,040 0 Sadlert i: a. 979 0 0 
Girling ee OR 7, 20 $ Coe bree 953 16 0 


(All of Ipsw ie 
* Accepted on an amended estimate. 
KEIGHLEY.—Accepted for the erection of six houses and 
stores, Fell-lane, for the Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Limited. Mr, John Haggas, Architect, North-street, 
Keighley :— 
Masonry.—Sugden, Mitchell, and Sunderland, 
Oakworth, near Keighley ... 5 
Slating.—W. Thornton, Bingley 
Plastering.—Wilson Bros. a jo ekworth: road, > £1,800 
Keighley ... 
Plumbing.—Jas. Jackson, Lawkholme- lane, 
Keighley 
LEYTON.—For sheds. for water vans ‘and steam road 
roller, and for sewer works. Mr. W. Dawson, engineer and 


surveyor :— 
For Sheds, 
W. Lawrence... ... £553 0 0| F.J.Coxhead, Ley- 
J. Haydon sue 24 0° 0 tonstone* ._. £425 0 0 
HSH ROUs S23. bat. Lao *A ccepted, 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £400.] 
Sewer in eee k road, 
Ty Adame* 5.0307... £456 G. Wilson £300 10 


J. Burrell 448 10 J. Jackson, Ley ton*.., 297 0 
*Accer oted. 
(Surveyor’s einai, £314, ] 


LONDON.— For rebuilding front, 24, Pyrland-road, 


epee __ Messrs. Bradbear, surveyors, Canonbury 
Station, N. 

Steel: =) <a)... &. £13910] George Barker... ... £117 .0 
Timson te dee 0 


LONDON. —Accepted for the erection of shop and flats 
at 55, Frith-street, Soho, for Mr. M. O’Leary. Messrs. 
Brunsden and Henderson, Architects, 47, Pall Mall, 8. Ww. 
Quantities by Mr. J. Peebles, 88, , Chancery- lane, W.C.: 

W.S. Beaton _... £1, 6: 5k 

LONDON.—For pbuilding seven. shops, Tey, tonstone- road, 
Mr. William Stone, Architect, 2, Great Winchester-street, 


E.C.: 

P: and. F. J. Wood Roome ac meee eed 
- Jennings at Sherwood... ... ... ... 4,600 
Jarvis and Son Steedies, ate, so ee 8.500 


Higgs... ... : <> 5,160 
LEEDS. —For the demolition of old buildings, excavating, 
shoring, and underpinning for the London and Midland 
Bank, Limited. William Bakewell, Architect. 
LONDON.—For erecting a wheelwright’s shop and smithy, 
Times Wharf, Hoxton, for Messrs. Rickett Smith and Co., 
Limited. Messrs. Potts, Son, and Hennings, Architects, 9, 
Ely-place, Holborn :— 
W. Gladding , £364 | E. Green * £300 
Mattock Bros. 315 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For rebuilding eight houses, Pollard- street, 
Bethnal Green. Mr. William Stone, Architect, 2 2, Great 
Winchester-street, E.C. : 


Jarvis and Sons £2, 940 | Higes atid , £2,240 
Beale .. 2,560 | Elkington PGS, ee get OSs 
Wire and Forrest... ... 2,480 


LONDON. —Accepted for the erection of additional bed- 
rooms at St. Peter’s Home, Mortimer-crescent, Kilburn :— 
R. A. Yerbury and Sons : £1,082 
LONDON .—For alterations and additions to three shops, 
Salmon’ s-lane, Limehouse, E. Mr. Herbert Riches, Architect, 
3, Crooked- lane, King W illiam- street, E.C. :— 
Hearle and Farrow... £1,570 | M. Galnan and Co. _ ... £1,446 
S. J. Scott ; he 1,516 A. Webb (accepted) 1,288 


LONDON .—Accepted for the erection of a warehouse, 
Stoke Newington. Mr. A. H. Attwater, Architect, of London 
and Brighton :— 

David G. Laing and Son, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi £2 100, 

MIDLETON (Ireland),—For the erection of a dinpensat y 
and caretaker’s residence, Castle da for the Union 


psa pose Mr. Rithard Evans, ©.E., 53, South Mall, 
Cork :— 

Coffey ... F . £383 | Hegarty 5 wae SOOO 
O’Brien spas: 360 | Sculley, Midleton*... ... 285 
* Accepted. 
MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the construe cn ota &e, 
at Asylum, Marton-road, for the Visiting Committe e. Quan: 

tities by Mr. A. J. Wood, 3, Lancaster-place, W. 
Bastiman Bros., Middlesbrough i £3,122 


RETFORD.- For converting buildings into ae see 8, 
for Mr. F. Bannister. Mes s. Byre and Southall, Architects, 
Retford and Gainsborough :— 

T. Hopkinson £280] A. Richmond ... «-» £256 
C. Jones 275 | F. Fenton (accepted) ... 246 
RETFORD.—For building house, ‘Victoria-road, for Mr. 
G. Skipworth. Messrs. Eyre and Southall, Architec ts, Ret- 

ford and Gainsbor ough : — 


G. Fenton... .. ... ... £480|'T. Hopkinson |. ... ... £420 
F. Fenton .. 465 | J. Wilson * .. 400 
C. Jones... . 455 * Accepted. 


RIPON. —For the construction of sewers, &c. 
No. 7), for the City Council. Mr. H 
14, The Exchange, Bradford :— 

F. N. Simpson £1,776 12 7| Chas. Walker and 

A. Braithwaite and Co. ; «121,662 “6203 
Co., 13, Park- * Accepted. 
square, Leeds * 1,567 89 


(contract 
At. Johnson, engineer, 


ROWLEY REGIS.—Accepted, at a schedule of prices, for 


the execution ee drainage works, for the Urban District 
Council, Mr. E. B. Marten, C.E., Church-street- chambers, 
Stourbridge :— 

John Mackay, Hereford. 

SELSIDE.—For the erection of new schools at Selside, 
near Kendal. Mr. John Hutton, Architect, Kendal. Quan- 
tities by Architect. 

Building —John Thompson, Selside 

Joinery. —Anthony Nelson, Old Hutton, Kendal 

Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing. —Lawrence 
Airey, Kendal A : 

Plastering.—Steel and Co., Kendal. 

Sliding Partitions.—John Stones, Ulverston 

SOUTHAMPTON .—For rebuilding factory premises at 
Shirley, for Messrs. George Ings and Co., Limited. Mr. 
William Burrough Hill, Architect, Southampton : — 


£600 


Oz Baricrer eas €1, 697 | Playfair and Toole ... £1,530 
H. Cawte .. fe 1,587 H. Stey ens and Co.* ... 1,480 
Jenkins and Son . ; 1,546 * Accepted. 


“fAll of Southampton. } 

STOCKPORT.—For the erection of a boundary wall, 
Castle-yard, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Atkinson, C.E., 
Borough Survey or, St. eekenecates Stockport :— 

Briggs ... . aah W. C. Broadhurst & Co., 
D. Mullaney fe ek, Stockport (accepted) £125 

STOCKPORT. — For additions to Turkish baths, St. 
Petersgate, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Atkinson, C.E 
Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport :— 
W. G. Broadhurst T. Hoe, Hooper- 

and. Oo.2h £149 0 street, Stockport*. £109 1 
*A ccepted. 

STOCKWITH (East)—For building Board schools for 
156 children, for the School Board. Messrs. Eyre and 
Southall, Architects, Retford and Gainsborough. Quantities 
by the Architects: — 
J.R. Herratt ... £1,243 3 9] F. Beastall £1,100 0 0 
W. Colley’ .; ... 1,238 10 0|\J.’Woods*.... ... 1,076° 0 0 
T. Hopkinson 1,178 0 0 

*Accepted subject to Department’s approval. 

STANLEY (Durham).—For the execution of road works, 
Mary-street, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. 


zt 


Routledge, surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley. Quantities 
by the Surveyor :— 
Geo. T, Manners £1,576 2 oe J. Wardlow £1,192» 1 - 1, 


Wm.Johnson .. 1,432 7 Jos. Goldsborough, 
A. Goldsborough 1,228 12 1 Chester-le-Street* 1,183 18 0 
*A ccepted. 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £1,432 5s. 3d.] 


Mi c N E I L L’ & FE LE Ss (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate 


Cotton), for Fireproofing and 
Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


=. MCN EIT... & CoO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch. near Glasgow. 
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HEAVY STOCK. 


H. A. BALL, 
{2 & 10, Chiswell St., «26, Finsbury ‘4 E.G. 


STOVES, RANGES, KITCHENERS, BATHS, | 
RAILINGS, LOCKS, BRASSFOUNDING, &¢., &. 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


BUILDERS’ 
ONMONGERY 


LISTS FREE ON RECEIPT OF TRADE CARD. 
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TADCASTER.—For the supply of broken granite road 
metal, &c., for the Rural District Council. Mr. Thomas 
Scott, surveyor, Aberford, near Leeds :— 

Granite. 


SyeG. Tons. 
Ord and Maddison 11 1 per ton for 1,000 
Bradley Bros. j 5 1a ssi t * eats 
Geo, Hodsman 5 ie ape ae ph sae 
Jno. Delaney : 10. 6 ve A 
Shap Granite Company, Ltd. 10 8 oe Thad 
Summerfeld and Mead... 9° 6 - 55 7000 

Whin. 

Chas. Hornsey : 10 3 “i yy B00 
G. F. J. Bolglase... 10 11 5 yy 1,500 
Slag. 

Geo. Hodsman k 73 ¥, 5, 1,000 

Leeds Steel Company, Ltd. 5 9 ” 98 
John Green and Co. 7.5 S ees) 
Limestone. 
John Green and Co. ml > ys 3,000 
Skipton Rock Company, Ltd. 6 8 1,000 
Total 14,500 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Coe OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.I. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 
London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


Cu SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
—Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr, A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


SSISTANT SURVEYORS, R.E. CIVIL 

\ STAFF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED. For 

terms for tuition, apply to Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 

A.R.1.B.A., 56, Dafforne-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
First place on three occasions. 


1.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

Catalogues 6d. each.—Apply to Mr. WwW. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.LB.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


Ua Sate INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
kK TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above EX- 
AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books are 
required. — For particulars and testimonials apply 
“ Certified Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


Reading Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 
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THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Lro., 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. 


100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


STOTT LLLP CLUE CLE LEL ELLE PULLEE LLL 
Used on the New 
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CELEL EC 


, Barbican, London, E.0. 
AWUUAEVEUDOUDERDADADISUGDOOGG0SCODALANCUAND EOS SSR 0EEOS OTE U OREO ELORRE 


ILLUMINATION BUCKETS IN 
ALL COLOURS. 


Commemorating the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS' EARLY 
To 


J. YOUNG & CO.; Wholesale Glass Merchants, 


Telephone No, 4712 (Hop). 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


Y OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 
Young Gentleman, studying under professional 
tuition for the Municipal and County Engineers’ Ex- 
amination, wishes to Meet with either of the above who 
would be willing to take him as IMPROVER. Already 
Assoc. of San. Inst. by exam. Well up in Building 
Construction. Able to prepare plans, specifications, 
take off quantities, and estimate.— Address G. C. P., 46, 
Albany-street, Sittingbourne. 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT desires ENGAGEMENT. Neat and quick 
draughtsman, working and detail drawings from rough 
sketches, knowledge of surveying, levelling, specifica- 
tion, quantities.—A. J. M., 50, Artillery-road, Guildford. 


ASTIMATOR desires ENGAGEMENT. 
I’ Competent in taking-off quantities, preparing 
accounts, specification, sanitary reports, plans, &e., also 
general routine.—ESTIMATOR, St. Louis, Bassingham- 
road, S.W. 


NOMPETITIONS. Consultant Architect 

| gives EXPERT ADVICE on Hospitals, Infirm- 
aries, Asylums, &c. Complete Competition Drawings 
Prepared,—Address, EXPERT, No. 43, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster. 


( gees Bet he PREPARED, Estimates, 
NG) measurements, or adjustments made, arbitrations 
personally conducted, by London Surveyer of 30 years’ 
experience of town and country works.—SURVEYOR, 382, 
Springfield-road, London, N.W. 

ae HITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
Lt TANT desires ENGAGEMENT. Highest testi- 
monials and references. For the last 16 years in one of 
the principal London estate offices..—M., 171, St. Alban’s- 
road, Watford, Herts. 


eae ASSISTANT DISEN- 
we GAGED. Thirteen years’ City experience in 


working drawings, details, specifications, measuring-up, 
superintendence of works, «ec. Excellent references. 
Salary, £2 2s. per week.—G. A. P., 15, The Avenue, Kew 
Gardens. 
7ANTED E. C. ROBBINS WORK ON 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. Dickens - Lewis, 
Shrewsbury. 


ANTED suitable FIRMS for FLOOD’S 
PATENT VENETIAN BLIND. When partly 
lowered the laths hang without the objectionable block 
at the bottom. Particulars. Prices.—S. Fioop, High- 
street, Crediton. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is ls. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


W.C.L. ASYLUM, DENBIGH. 

e The Committee of Visitors require a CLERK 
of Works for the additions and alterations at the: 
Asylum, and hereby invite APPLICATIONS for the- 
post, 

The Salary offered is £3 per week. 

Candidates to state age, occupation, and previous 
experiences. 

The applications to be forwarded, along with testi- 
monials, to the undersigned, not later than TWELVE 
o'clock noon, on MONDAY, 15th imst., endorsed 


~ © Clerk of Works.”’ 


Canvassing the Visitors strictly prohibited. 
WILLIAM BARKER, 
Clerk to the Visitors. 


The Asylum, Denbigh, 
March 1st, 1897. 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR, commencing 
- Practice, is DESIROUS of SHARING OFFICES 
with an Architect with a view to mutual advantage.— 
Box 430, BurILpERS’ JOURNAL. 


ANTED a GOOD MAN used to working 

Portland stone steam sawing machine, State 

age, wage, and references.—Box, 431, Office of the 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of 
FARNBOROUGH. 
SURVEYOR AND INSPECTOR OF NUISANCES, 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the APPOINTMENT 
of SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES for 
the Urban District of Farnborough. 

The person appointed must be between the ages of 25 
and 45 years, and will be required to reside in the Dis- 
trict and to devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of the office. 

The appointment will be made in the first instance 
for one year only, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

Candidates must be thoroughly qualified to perform 
the duties of Inspector of Nuisances, as defined by the 
General Orders of the Local Government Board and the 
Public Health and Sanitary Acts, and as Surveyor be 


| WHITE & COLOURED ENAMELLED 
BRICKS. 


SALT GLAZED BRICKS. Se Eas 
| GLAZED SINKS. = 


I 


‘BROWN AND DRAB GLAZED BRICKS. Se 
(Largely used for Hospitals, Schools, &c.) a> al ON. 3 


iB.) BY RED AND BUFF 


Roofing and Ridge Tiles, Blue Bricks, Kerbings, Copings, Garden Tiles, &. 
LLUSTRATED LIST ON APPLICATION. 


GLAZED PIPES. 


CHIMNEY POTS. 
SEMI-ENCAUSTIC 


PAVING TILES. 


ODOM Mhes 
yo = for PAVEMENTS 
4 WALLS HEARTHS 3 


AS USED BY THE < ; 
Aikects cuULAens 

‘housands ot Churches, Public 

ivate Residences Paved with these 

Best Quality Only. 

Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 

WITHINGTON, 

| Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. 


aa 
ee leading AN 
13 Cathedrals 
Buildings, and Pr 
Wiles. 


W. GODWIN & SON, “sii 


Patronised by Royalty. 


ae 
= 
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20,000 yards 
FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 


Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


WIRE DEVICES, 


With Patent Wire Clips, to 

bold Bucket Lamps, in Crowns, 

Monograms, Letters, Feathers, 
and Window Blinds, 


WRITE FOR DRAWINGS AWD PRICES. 


Kenton Works, KENNINGTON CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams :—‘ Younes, Kennineron Cross.” 
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PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. 


By H. V.-Lancuester, A.R.LB.A. 
(Continued from page v.) 


No. DI—PAIR OF COTTAGES AND 
SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES. 


aot semi-detached house is, if we except 

the numerous pairs of cottages scattered 
about the country, a comparatively modern 
development. It coincides, more or less, with 


the advent of the suburb, and the earlier | 


N°5_ PAIR of COTTAGES 


GROUND FLOOR 


jo 


examples may be seen in the long main roads 
that stretch in straight lines between the City 
and what were then isolated villages. They 
are more noticeable on the Surrey side, where 
the roads to Clapham and Brixton, Camberwell 
and Peckham offer many specimens of this 
early form. The semi-detached house of this 
period did not, however, differ so much from 
the more usual terrace type as to render it 
especially interesting. The succeeding efforts 
are, if anything, less in consonance with present 
ideas, as they principally consisted in various 
schemes to make the two houses appear as 
one. Even Sir Charles Barry, in designs for 


some houses of this elass, did not disdain to | 


suppress one entrance and make much of the | 


other in order to create this illusion. It need 
hardly be urged that such a proceeding is both 
false in idea and inconvenient in practice ; 
while in no way insisting that a pair of houses 
must be alike in all respects, it is obvious that 
when they are of a similar general character, it 
isabsurd to enhance the importance of the one 
at the expense of the other. It is, perhaps, 
superfluous to discuss ideas so generally 
obsolete as these ; at present the tendency is 
rather, if anything, in the opposite direction, 
and leaves room for more individualisation. 
Take for instance the design illustrated in plan 
No. 7. Here the front blocks may very well 


13/6'x12'0 


SCALE or FEET 


be somewhat varied in detail, and the general 
effect would be that of two detached houses 
of different design. 

As a general rule, in planning semi-detached 
houses it will be found that the kitchen 
offices must be placed on.the outside, so as to 
avoid the necessity for any traffic to and from 
them passing the windows of the sitting-room 
that overlooks the garden. 'The only .excep- 
tion to this is in the unusual case of the 
tradesmens’ entrance being from the end of 
the garden, when the kitchens to the two 
houses will be best placed side by side next 
the party wall. Some object to placing the 


“ 


BEDROOM 


10:6 10.0" 


principal entrances in juxtaposition, and con- 
sider it preferable to place them on the outer 
sides, as indicated in plan No. 6. I do not 
myself attach much importance to this, but it 
would be easy to arrange a pair of houses in 
which the plans do not repeat each other, so 
that the facade is not symmetrical and the 
entrances need not both be placed on the 
outer sides. 

In design No. 6 it will be observed that the 
party-wall is built with a cavity; this should 
always be done where sitting-rooms abut’ to 


any considerable extent on each other, ‘as 


otherwise the sound of music, and Jeven 


talking, will pass freely from one house 
to the other, an ordinary Qin. wall being 


CUBE OF THE PAIR AT Ie =$75 


BEDROOM 


PUNO GEGOR 


quite inadequate 
place. 

The frontages given in each case represent 
the minimum ones on which the designs could 
be built; in all cases a somewhat more liberal 
allowance would be desirable. 

No. 5 represents a pair of cottages of varied 
plan, and introduces the cranked dividing- 
wall, which in this case enables the bedrooms 
to be better proportioned and more economi- 
cally arranged. This scheme of carrying the 
party-wall in an indirect line was effectively 
utilised by the late E. J. Tarver in his plans 
for houses at Telford Park, but of course it 


to prevent this taking 
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N° 6 _ SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE 
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can only be done in cases where large blocks 
of ground are being covered by one builder. 

The other designs seem to call for few notes 
beyond the points already referred to. No. 6 
would undoubtedly be improved if increased 
a few feet in width, and No.7 is to be pre- 
ferred if the outlook or aspect at the back is 
in a marked degree superior to that in the 
front. 


SANITARY SCIENCE.* 


By Paut OGDEN. 


N this, the first of a series of short articles, 

all that relates to drainage, water supply, 
and ventilation will be briefly considered. 
That part of the subject which, to my mind, 
is the most important—the arrangement of 
conveniences and their connection with the 
drainage—will be treated in detail. This 
branch of an Architect’s business is the most 
exacting. Almost daily new difficulties arise, 
new theories are advanced, and new sugges- 
tions are made in an endeavour to effect a 
solution of all the complex questions of Sani- 
tary Science. We must have lavatories, sinks, 
water closets, and all modern conveniences in 
our buildings of to-day, and to treat these so 
that they shall not endanger the health of the 
persons daily using them, constitute the chief 
problems of what we call our branch of Sanitary 
Science. Formerly it was the custom to seal 
up all the ends of the drains by traps, and 
cork up, as it were, the gases from the sewage. 
Although the traps are still used, the most 
popular system of to-day would appear to be 
to extract or ventilate the drainage and dis- 
charge the gases as far away and as high up 
as possible from channels of danger. This 
question of sewage disposal has attracted the 
attention of many’ engineers, and different 
schemes have been tried with varying success. 
Sewage farms have sprung up in connection 
with nearly all local boards and sanitary 
authorities, and all these authorities —or 
their engineers—have their own pet schemes of 
method of treatment. Pure air and pure 
water is what we require, and we cannot be 
healthy without them. It is difficult to obtain 
the former in large towns. It must, therefore, 
be purified as much as possible by the best 
known means, and, as Architects, it is our duty 


* A series of short articles on ‘‘ Sanitary Science,” 
by Mr. P, Ogden, will appear in successive numbers of 
this journal, The question of ‘ Ventilation’’ will be 
dealt with next week. 


to find out what the best method is! 
is aerial sewage, and must be purified before we 
can safely breathe it, just as much as foul water 
must be purified before it is consumed. Our 
corporations supply us with water practically 
pure, and it is our fault therefore if we do not 
treat it in a proper manner when delivered 
into our charge. The water cisterns should 
not be exposed to the glare of the sun, but 
covered in with properly fitting covers so that 
dust and other impurities cannot enter. After 
Architects and builders have finished their 
work, clients and all persons interested should 
be told that all sanitary arrangements require 
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| vegetation when 
| taken up by the rootlets of the plants. 


| also by settling tanks. 


almost daily inspection to secure satisfactory 
working. 


SEWAGE. 


Vegetation feeds upon decomposed vegetable 
and animal matter, converting substances 
noxious to the life of animals into healthy 
dissolved by water and 
The 
same vegetation, after a sufficient growth, 
is in its turn the food of animal life 
which in the process of its growth, throws 
off the refuse to feed vegetation again. 
Of the useless organic matter to be removed 
from houses, that which is of animal 
origin is destructive to the healthy life of 
plants, and through them to the animals 
which feed upon them. Before this organic 


| matter is fit for animals it must undergo a 


complete change through the stages of vege- 
table life. Sewage is changed chemically by 
natural or by artificial means. If sewage is 
exposed to the atmospheric air, it becomes 
oxidised which makes it essentially harmless ; 
this is a natural chemical action. Sewage 
should never be allowed to be at rest; it should 
always be kept moving. There are several 
ways of disposing of sewage—surface irrigation, 
sub-irrigation, and intermittent filtration, and _ 
In this last method 
precipitation is hastened by some chemical, and 
to prevent fermentation a small quantity of 
milk of lime is added before the sewage arrives 
at the tanks. Some of the chemicals destroy 
the sewage for agricultural purposes. . Where 
the ground is suitable the different processes 
of irrigation are the best. I notice that one of 
the questions set in the papers for the 
Institute examination last year was: “ De- 
scribe any good system for disposing of 
the sewage from a country house, other than 
draining it into a cesspool.” Now if the land 
were suitable, irrigation would certainly be 
one of the best known systems. This may be 
done by drains laying to and through the 
nearest land, placed, if possible, about a foot 
below the surface, and having joints butt to 
butt. The drain to the land must have the 
joints made perfectly tight, otherwise where 
well water is used it might be affected. Unless 
sewage is discharged on the land in sufficient 
quantity to cause a small flow, it cannot be 
turned into the various directions required 
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from time to time. To meet this difficulty, an 
automatic sewage regulator has been invented 
by Mr. Rogers Field, and made by Messrs. 
Bowes, Scott and Read, of Westminster. The 
regulator stores up in a tank the dribble of 
sewage, and when the tank is full it is emptied 
automatically through a syphon pipe, and flows 
on to the land in a proper stream while it does 
flow. Thus each tank-fall may be turned on 
to any part of the land requiring it, and there 
allowed to rest until ready again for another 
supply. Similar inventions have been made 
by J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon, and Messrs. 
Dalton and Co., of Lambeth. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Provide for 16 to 20 gallons per head per 
day in non-manufacturing towns, and in 
manufacturing towns, 20 to 30 gallons per 
head per day. Service tanks should contain 
three days’ supply. Cast-iron pipes, properly 
varnished, should be used for street mains. 
It is not advisable to use mains less than 3in. 
in internal diameter. Lead should not be 
used either in service-pipes or in house 
cisterns, though wrought iron tubes with 
screw joints may be used for house service. 
All house taps should have screw joints, so 
as to admit of easy repairs. In joining and 
fixing wrought iron service-pipes care, should 
be taken to insert double screw joints at con- 
venient points to allow the removal of a length 
of pipe for alterations and repairs. 
should be avoided, or a tap should be inserted 
to permit of the escape of accumulated air. 
Wrought iron pipes are cheaper, stronger, and 
more easily fitted than service-pipes of lead. 
Certain sorts of made ground in towns act 
rapidly and injuriously on both lead and iron 
pipes ; furnace ashes, waste gas, chemical refuse, 
old building refuse containing lime and similar 
materials, have a very detrimental effect. Pipes 
should not be laid in such material without a 
lining of sand or puddle, or other special protec- 
tion. Earthenware pipes may be used for water 
conduits provided the joints are not laid under 
pressure. A public supply of water should not 
be less in volume than 20 gallons daily per 
High pressure and 
constant service should be secured whenever 
practicable. Water at and below 6deg. of 
hardness is “soft” water; above this range 
water is hard. Hardness in water implies one 
grain of bicarbonate or sulphate of lime in each 
gallon of water. Each degree of hardness 
destroys 240z. of soap in 100 gallons of water 
used for washing. Soft water is therefore 
commercially of more value than hard in pro- 
portion to the worth of 50z. of soap to each 
200 gallons for each degree of hardness. But 
soft water is also more wholesome, and effects 
savings in other operations—tea-making and 
in generating steam power, for instance. The 
cistern should be of slate or galvanised iron, 
and in all cases should havea lead tray or safe 
placed under. Doulton’s supply a filter, which 
is submerged in the cistern and charged with 
animal charcoal, and drawn by ascension 
through a syphon pipe. 


Tue water at Glascoed, where the service 
reservoirs supplying Rhyl and district are 
situate, was turned on through the new main 
pipes a few days ago. The extension has 
entailed a cost of £6000. 


We understand that at a recent meeting of 
Exeter Corporation of the Poor, a reeommenda- 
tion was received from the special committee that 
plan E for the new hospital wing, prepared by 
the Surveyor, should be adopted, together with 
the end portions of plan B, and that the 
Surveyor be requested to supply new plans for 
a tramp ward. The report was adopted. 

BRETHERTON’S buildings, in North John 
Street, Liverpool, were perhaps the first of any 
Architectural pretensions designed in Liver- 
pool for commercial as distinguished from 
public purposes. Recently the Royal Insurance 
Company acquired a large block of property, 
extending from their existing offices to a 
narrow street lower down. They intend to 
demolish these premises, and to erect on the 
site a large structure for the purposes of their 
business, 


Up-bends: 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Ar the Sanitary Institute examination, held 
at the Technical Institute, Swansea, thirty 
candidates presented themselves for exami- 
nation, twenty-one of whom were successful. 


THe Health Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation, on the recommendation of the 
medical officer, Dr. E. W. Hope, has decided 
to appoint two lady inspectors in the sanitary 
department. They are to be principally 
engaged in house to house visitation in the 
poorer neighbourhoods. The innovation is 
anticipated with much interest. Two addi- 
tional male inspectors are also to be appointed. 


THe Dewsbury and Heckmondwike Water- 
works Board has declined, in the interests of 
manufacturers, to do anything to harden the 
water, and thus render it non-absorbent of lead. 
Under those circumstances the Corporation has 
authorised a request that iron or tin-lined 
water pipes should be specified for new build- 
ings. If this be necessary for new buildings, 
it seems only reasonable to suppose that some- 
thing ought to be done with regard to old 
buildings. “ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“I shall be glad 
if you will call attention to the numerous 
rain-water channels in courts and across pave- 
ments which are choked up with filth and 
dirt in the City, and must be very detrimental 
to health. Apparently they are very rarely 
flushed out. I complained to one owner of 
a court, but he said it was not his business 
to clean out the channel, and, in reply to my 
inquiry, he suggested that it was the duty of 
the Commissioners of Sewers to do so.” 


Mr. Rosert Jonn Hueuss, District Sani- 
tary Inspector, Liverpool, has been unani- 
mously selected from over eighty applicants 
for the office of Inspector of Nuisances to the 
Rhyl Urban District Council, at a commencing 
salary of £120. In addition toa long practical 
experience, Mr. Hughes holds a number of 
important certificates in building construction, 
sanitation, drawing and allied subjects; and 
in his position as Hon. Librarian to the North- 
Western Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, has 
evidenced an intelligent interest in the ad- 
vancement of his profession. Mr. Hughes 
entered upon his new duties on March Ist, with 
the good wishes of all his Liverpool colleagnes. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Commons 
Preservation Society, the contemplated inter- 
ference with common land by numerous 
private Bills now before Parliament was 
taken into consideration. Included in these 
Bills is that promoted by the Midland and 
Great Northern Railways Joint Committee, by 
which it is proposed to take ten acres of 
Southtown Common, near Yarmouth, and also 
to run a railway over the beautiful and ex- 
tensive open space known as Dunton Denes, 
which is much used for recreation by the 
inhabitants of the locality. The Denes would 
be practically bisected, and unquestionably 
ruined, should the scheme be carried into 
effect. It was unanimously felt by the Com- 
mittee that any interference with the land 
should be most strenuously opposed by the 
Society, and it was decided to secure the 
blocking of the Bill on second reading in the 
House of Commons. It was also decided to 
vigorously oppose the Christchurch Inclosure 
Allotments Bill, promoted by the Attorney- 
General. Under the Christchurch Inclosure 
Act, 1802, a large area of land was set out as 
a turf fuel allotment, and rights of turbary 
are freely exércised over it by many of the 
occupiers of small cottages in the district. 
Power is now sought to extinguish those 
rights and to sell 325 acres of allotment. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Melton Mowbray 
Rural District Council it was stated that the 
Local Government Board had authorised the 
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Council to borrow £300 for sewerage improve- 
ments at Somerby, and it was decided that 
Mr. C, Ogden, surveyor, Leicester, be instructed 
to prepare specifications and obtain tenders 
for carrying out the work. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Beccles Town 
Council, a memorial signed by 104 ratepayers 
and, burgesses was brought forward, asking the 
Council to give effect to the general feeling 
“that the appointment to the surveyorship 
should be revoked, on the ground that Mr. 
T. W. Woodroffe was entirely without ex- 
perience of the work; that, in the important 
works proposed to be carried out, it was most 
desirable that the Borough Surveyor. should 
be competent and experienced in sewerage, 
sanitary, and drainage works, and that it was 
opposed to the public interest that this im- 
portant office should be filled by a novice.” 
The Council, however, declined to consider the 
memorial, 


AN enquiry was recently held at Yarmouth 
by Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., with reference 
to the proposed expenditure by the Town 
Council of £10,500, on the erection of a refuse 
destructor on the Corporation marshes, be- 
tween Caister Road and the River Bure. The 
Borough Surveyor explained that the Cor- 
poration had previously applied for a loan of 
£8000, to erect a destructor near the Workhouse 
and Isolation Hospital, but the Local Govern- 
ment Board declined to sanction this site. 
Now it was proposed to set it up on a marsh 
between Caister Road, the main road into the 
town, and the River Bure. This, in the 
opinion of the Council, was the best site 
possible under the circumstances. 


At a recent meeting of the Streets and 
Sewerage Committee of the Leeds Corporation, 
Mr. Appleton (Chairman), presiding, it was 
resolved to accept the tender of Mr. Isaac 
Gould, of Leeds, for the construction at 
Knostrop of a number of settling tanks. The 
effect of this will be to double the existing 
accommodation and to largely satisfy the 
requirements of the West Riding Rivers 
Board. By the terms of the contract, a heavy 
penalty is to be imposed in case the work is 


not completed within twelve months. The 
amount of the tender was £27,991. At the 


same meeting the City Engineer (Mr. Hewson) 
submitted a plan for the completion of the 
Hunslet rainfall sewer, of which the committee 
approved. It will now be laid before the 
directors of the Aire and Calder Navigation 
for sanction. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Venice, says :—‘“ As 
the public already knows, the sittings of the 
Sanitary Conference are conducted with closed 
doors. The reason for this is not to keep its 
conclusions secret, but rather the discussion 
by means of which the conclusions are arrived 
at. Itis impossible that in an International 
Conference differences should not arise. 
National interests do conflict, and national 
jealousies are apt to be felt. England, with 
its enlightened views on sanitation, and its 
vast commercial interests, is naturally desirous 
of imposing the minimum restriction on 
traffic consistent with avoiding danger from 
the plague, and desires to keep open the great 


land and water highways of the world, 
especially that of the Suez Canal. On the 


other hand, some nations, back many decades 
in their knowledge of sanitary principles, and 
having little at stake in the carrying trade of 
the world, would go to any extent in repres- 
sive measures with a view to preventing the 
spread of diseases now prevalent in the East. 
At the Conference, I may say this, the views 
of England are steadily gaining ground, 
Besides, Dr. R. Thorne Thorne, of the Local 
Government Board Medical Department, and 
Surgeon-Colonel J. Richardson, of the Indian 
army, Dr. Cleghorn has just come direct from 


Bombay. The delegates are working very 
hard. They sit in the forenoon now as well as 


in the afternoon, and often for four hours at a 
time. The discussions are conducted in 
French, and the delegates communicate the 
decisions of each day to their respective 
Governments in cipher telegrams. 
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Tuer ceremony of cutting the first. sod of 
the new storage reservoir to supply Larne, 
which is being constructed at an estimated 
cost of £5000, was performed on the 1st inst. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation Sewage Com- 
mittee has appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the disposal of the sewage on the 
south side of the Clyde with the view of pro- 
moting a bill in Parliament next session to 
secure compulsory powers. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Falkirk Town 
Council, the Clerk read the minutes of 
meeting of the Sanitary Committee, from 
which it appeared that reports by Mr. W. 
Black, Architect, and Mr. Neilson, sanitary 
Inspector, were read as to the proposed 
erection of model lodging-houses by the 
Council in East Bridge Street, and a motion 
that the provision of lodging-houses be adopted 
and proceeded with without further delay was 
carried. The Committee’s recommendation 
was approved of. 


At Luddendenfoot, Major-General Crozier, 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry into the application of 
the District Councils of Luddendenfoot, 
Warley, and Midgeley for a provisional order 
for power to compulsorily acquire under the 
Lands Clauses Act, land for a joint sewage 
scheme for the districts. The land sought to 
be acquired is twenty-six acres in extent, 
known as High Royd Farm, belonging mainly 
to the Halifax Infirmary and the Sowerby 
Bridge Parish Church. On this it is proposed 
to construct a system of settling tanks and 
land filtration, and then pass the effluent into 
the becks. 


THE General Purpose Committee of the Isle 
of Wight County Council recently held an 
inquiry respecting the application of the East 
Cowes Council to enlarge their district. It 
appeared that the District Council wished an 
extension of the boundary in order to close 
the road between the two lodge gates at 
Osborne as desired by the Queen, and it was 
stated that the District Council had declined 
an offer of £2000 from Her Majesty, who sub- 
sequently, through her solicitors, suggested 
as an equivalent, a gift of land adjacent to 
the district, and to make a new road from 
East Cowes to Whippingham, so as to shorten 
the distance to the Church. 


For a number of years the question of 
sewage disposal has been a difficulty with suc- 
cessive Yeovil Corporations, a fact accounted 
for by the sewage being of the foulest in 
the kingdom, attributable to the nature of the 
industries of the town. Considering that the 
treatment of sewage generally has, at the best, 
advanced scarcely beyond the experimental 
stage, it need occasion no surprise that Yeovil, 
in common with many other towns, with but 
few of the tremendous drawbacks there 
experienced, has been unable to steer clear of 
the operations of the Pollution of Rivers Act. 
Works for the carrying out of the experiments 
have been provided, and a portion of the town 
sewage is being treated there daily. The 
works, constructed at a cost of about £450, 
are equal to dealing with the sewage of a 
population of 500—an outlay of about £1 per 
head. The population of Yeovil is a rapidly 
increasing one, at present approaching 10,000 ; 
supposing, therefore, that the septic tank 
system is ultimately adopted as the method 
of disposal of the domestic sewage of the 
town as well as the refuse from the manu- 
factories, the ratepayers will have to face an 
outlay which may be calculated at between 
£10,000 and £15,000. 


Ar a meeting of the Dublin Sanitary Associa- 


tion on the 25th ult., the question of hospital . 


accommodation in Dublin was before the 
Council, and after considerable. discussion the 
following resolution was adopted :— “That 
the Council beg to call the attention of 
the Corporation as the Sanitary Authority of 


the City of Dublin to the want during the 
present epidemics of additional hospital 
accommodation for the treatment of infectious 
cases. That the Council of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association are of opinion that in order to 
relieve the congested wards of the Dublin 
hospitals of patients in the convalescent stage 
of the prevailing epidemics, the Sanitary 
Authority of Dublin should be urged to 
represent to the respective Dublin Boards of 
Guardians the necessity of adequate accommo- 
dation for such convalescents being provided.” 


Ara recent’ meeting of the Public Works 
Committee of the Birmingham Corporation, 
the subject of the “ Rotton Row” scheme, so 
far as it concerned the committee, was brought 
forward for consideration. Lord Calthorpe 
made an. offer to present to the city a straight 
strip of land, about a third of a mile in length 
and thirty yards wide, running from Edgbaston 
Road the full length of the west side of 
Cannon Hill Park, for the purposes of a 
“Rotten Row.” -The offer was accompanied 
by the conditions that, in addition to con- 
structing the “ Row,” the City Council should 
fill up the old millstream which runs in a 
zigzag direction across his lordship’s land to the 
small bridge near Pershore Road, that the bridge 
across that watercourse should be abandoned, 
that Edgbaston Road should be widened and 
the bridge near the park gates replaced by a 
new one, and that the Council should also 
straighten the River Rea from Edgbaston 
Road to Calthorpe Park. The City Surveyor 
has laid before the Public Works Committee 
plans and estimates of the undertaking with 
respect to the straightening of the river, the 
making of the new road, and the construction 
of the bridges. The committee has discussed 
the scheme—which would be a great improve- 
ment, if an expensive one—at some leneth, 
and resolved to confer with the Baths and 
Parks Committee on the whole subject. 


Tue following report of the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report on the West 
Carr drain and the other drains of the town 
has been presented to the Retford Town 
Council :—The committee, as authorised by 
the Council, has consulted an engineer, Mr. J. 
C. Melliss, of Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, London, on the subject of the sewage 
of the town. They are advised by him that a 
modern system of drainage, which will enable 
the sewage of the town to be diverted from 
the several streams and watercourses inter- 
secting the town, is very greatly needed. Mr. 
Melliss recommends the construction of a 
modern system of pipe sewers throughout the 
town for the conveyance of the sewage proper, 
and a limited quantity of surface water, the 
remainder of the surface water being dealt 
with by a separate system of drains, for which 
the present sewers can to a great extent be 
utilised ; the sewage by means of these pipe- 
sewers to gravitate to the Market Square, 
which is almost the lowest part of the town, 
and he thinks that with one exception this 
can be done without the employment of inter- 
mediate lifts. The exception to which he 
refers is the village of Ordsall, and he is of 
opinion that if it should be found necessary to 
lift the small quantity of sewage at that point 
it could be easily done by some simple means, 
such as a small hydraulic pump. From the 
Market Square, Mr. Melliss proposes the con- 
struction of an outfall sewer along Churchgate, 
Moorgate, and Bolham Lane to Bolham, so 
that the sewage would by these means gravi- 
tate to this point. The sewage would then 
have to be lifted to the higher land above 
Bolham Mills, and Mr. Melliss proposes to 
employ compressed air as the means of so 
doing. When lifting, the sewage will have to 
be dealt with either by broad irrigation or by 
precipitation and filtration. .Mr. Melliss is of 
opinion that the land suitable for broad 
irrigation would not be sufficient for more 
than ten or twelve years, and therefore that 
precipitation and filtration should be adopted. 
For this purpose he recommended the pur- 
chase of an area of about 30 acres of the high 
land, which he is of opinion will suffice for 
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all future requirements. Mr. Melliss, when 
asked as to the probable cost of carrying out 
such a system of sewerage, replied that it was 
impossible for him to estimate the cost without 
preparing a detailed scheme for working out 
his proposal, and puts the cost of preparing 
such a scheme, together with a reliable 
estimate of the cost of carrying the same out 
at £50, this sum to merge in his general com- 
mission if he should be hereafter employed to 
carry out the scheme. The committee asks 
the sanction of the Council to its employing 
Mr. Melliss to prepare such a scheme and 
estimate.—The report was adopted. 


THE Sanitary Committee of the Dundee 
Town Council continues to push on with vigour 
its crusade against insanitary buildings in all 
quarters of the city. ‘There is not a single 
“slum” region which has not by this time 
felt the beneficent influence of its operations, 
and it is expected that before long every 
property which a year or two ago would have 
been described by the opprobrious epithet of 
“slum” will have been either renovated, re- 
built, or removed altogether. At present the 
Sanitary Committee is carrying on its opera- 
tions in such quarters as the Bog, Lochee, 
Scouringburn, Greenmarket, Ann Street and 
Wellington Street, King Street, James Street, 
West Port, Miller’s Wynd, Todburn Lane 
Wallace’s Pond, Hawkhill, Johnston’s Lane, 
and Vault, where they are insisting upon the 
proprietors of all insanitary buildings render- 
ing the properties fit for human habitation, 
and conformable to the rules of modern 
sanitation. 


AT a special meeting of a sub-committee of 
the Aberdeen Town Council, held for the 
purpose of considering the remit on the 
question of public baths, sketch plans were 
submitted from the borough surveyor’s depart- 
ment of three schemes. The first and most 
expensive of the schemes was for the erection 
of baths on the vacant piece of ground be- 
tween Schoolhill Railway Station and the Free 
South Church. In the plan a large building 
with a handsome frontage is shown. In the 
ground floor are four shops, and the first floor 
would be let for offices, while the baths are on 
the second floor, with entrance from Rose- 
mount Viaduct. There would be two larce 
swimming baths, Turkish baths, and fifty-five 
first and second-class slipper baths. The 
estimated cost of the building, apart from the 
site, is £23,000, and the feu-duty would be- 
about £75 per annum. The site of the second 
of the schemes put forward is in the vicinity of 
George Street, lying between that thorouch- 
fare and Causeway End. At this site the 
accommodation is almost similar to that 
proposed in the Viaduct, but the estimated 
cost is considerably less, viz., £20,400. The 
feu-duty, however, would be from £90 to £100 
perannum. The third site is in the vicinity 
of Loch Street, and the building is somewhat 
similar to the second one. In this case the 
estimate is £19,000, and the yearly feu-duty 
would be about £100. In each case it is 
expected that the revenue to be derived from 
shops and offices would amount to at least 
£400 per annum, which would pay the interest 
on £18,000 of the money to be borrowed for 
the erection of the baths, leaving interest on 
only £10,000 to be met from the drawings from 
the baths, which it was declared would be 
more than sufficient to cover working expenses 
besides. The Schoolhill site was approved of, 
and the matter goes forward to the Council 
for approval. 


THE construction of the new French Trans- 
atlantic cable, which is to be laid during the 
ensuing summer from Brest to New York, is 
rapidly approaching completion. It will have 
a length of 3250 nautical miles. 

WHILE a number of workmen were engaged 
strengthening an old brick railway bridge 
over the Sencil Drain at Lincoln, the centre 
arch collapsed, and twelve men were thrown 
into the stream. All were speedily rescued. 
The bridge is to be replaced by a girder one, 
and traffic will not be seriously impeded. 
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oa gs THE House 
Proposed New Buildings .¢ Gommons, 


for the L.C.C. F ts 
with a majority 


of eighty-one on the vote, has cast forth the 
“Tondon County Buildings Bill,” and the 
Council has now to turn itself to some more 
economic and less aspiring scheme, and satisfy 
itself with a less ambitious site than that 
in Trafalear Square. It is worthy of note 
that the Bill was originally known as ‘‘'The 
London County Hall Bill,” and we can only 
suppose that the title under which it was 
presented to the House was substituted as 
being more convenient to the ear, and in 


WESTWOOD HOUSE, SYDENHAM. 


particular to the ear of those Conservative 
members who, according to the mover of the 
second reading, are charged with such a stoic 
attitude of aversion to the Council as would 
find expression in “Oh, bother the County 
Council and all its works,’ and who smell a 
Municipal “ Palace” in every suggested 
increase of the Council’s executive accommo- 
dation. This judicious picking of terms no 
doubt contributed to the disaster of the 
oceasion, for the action of the House of 
Commons in over-ruling the expert testimony 
which the Council brought to substantiate 
and palliate its claim, implies a want of 
econfidence—nay, an actual disbelief in the 
Couneil’s sincerity and good faith. This may 
well be attributed to youthful transgressions 
of the Council in the past; but however ready 
the House of Commons might have been to 
accept the statements of Mr. Whitmore and 
Sir John Lubbock, the violent affirmations of 
Mr. John Burns would alone, and at once, 
have awakened its suspicion and distrust. The 
plausibility of any motion that should call for 
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such exaggerations and extravagance of hyper- 
bole in its support must be very far to seek. 
Setting aside the Imperial and Constitutional 
sides of the question, we must still find that 
the representatives of the Council made a 
very sorry show on this occasion of the debate 
on the Second Reading of their Bill. All 
the figures quoted in support of the motion 
were subsequently shown to be manifestly 
understated, and the facts that were to 
support the theory that the selection of the 
Trafalgar site was an inevitable conclusion, 
a sort of decree of fate, were not fairly 
presented, or were distorted in their bearing 
on the question. Thess two points, however, 
are established. First, that the Council is 
in immediate want of extra accommodation 
for some 500 clerks, and a. supplementary 
saries of committee and ocher public and 
executive chambers incidental to the work of 
the Council. Secondly, that the vote of the 
Council in sanction of the Bill was nota party 
vote. It was no case of a ‘“ Progressive ” 
majority, and a “ Moderate” minority. Mr. 
Whitemore’s estimate, “arrived at by a 
responsible expert,” of £800,000 for the 


acquisition of the site, reducible to £500,000 
by the letting of the ground floor of the 
proposed building, for which he allowed 
£500,000, leaves the whole cost of the complete 
scheme at £1,000,000sterling. It has, however, 
transpired that no plans have actually been 
prepared, and no details of the building 
settled, so that the Architect’s estimate of 
the cost of the building is a loose and 
widely conjectional estimate. Further, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the site, which 
measures 84,000ft., would be covered by 
a building of the character suggested for 
£500,000. The site is remarkable for the 
length of its street frontage; and the 
present building consists among others of 
an important bank and assurance and 
steamship offices. Mr. Bartley stated con- 
fidently that the projected building would 
eost the Council at least £2,000,000, while 
Sir Blundel Maple said it could not amount 
to less than £2,500,000, at completion, and 
these figures were not challenged by subse- 
quent speakers. This site, too, on the angle 


of Coekspur Strect with Charing Cross, 
whilst being probably the most expensive in 
London, if we except the site of the Bank of 
England, is also unsuitable Architecturally, 
in that its irregularity restricts the plan and 
affords no opportunity for raising a building 
of that dignity and importance which the 
Council indicates. In this connection a 
strange inconsistency of view was advertised 
by two of the representatives of the Council. 
Whilst Sir John Lubbock urged the ac- 
ceptance of the Bill primarily because the 
alterations in the locality of the site, oc- 
easioned by the new street, would enable the 
Council to raise a building adjacent to, and 
in Architectural unison with, the Government 
offices now building on Whitehall Parade, 
Mr. Whitmore’s emphasis was centred on the 
desirability of a building that would lighten 
the burden of the long-suffering ratepayers 
by letting its ground floor out as shops. It 
may not require an exorbitant seale of merit 
and qualification in, Architectural taste and 
experience to build, not inadequately, beside 
a modern Government office; but to raise in 
addition at the same time upon such a site a 
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dignified Hotel de Ville, above the orthodox 
plate-glass of haberdashers, tourist agents, and. 
gas engine depots, and yet escape perpetra- 
ting an own twin brother to the Grand Hotel 
over the way, isa task quite beyond the powers 
of the human Architect as revealed to 
us by history and personal experience. 
Mr. John Burns, on the occasion of this same 
debate, in picking objections to the various 
other sites at the disposal of the Council, 
referred to a particular site on the Embank- 
ment as not affording such a sound foundation 
as would assure a building capable of lasting 
two or three hundred years. ‘This must seem 
palpable nonsense when we consider that it 
is the Embankment and St. James’s Park 
(where the subsoil is equally treacherous) that 
are remarkable for the loftiest, costliest, and 
most important buildings in London. Surely 
the Hotel Cecil and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment answer this objection. Itis the ordinary, 
and not an extraordinary thing as Mr. Burns 
seems to think, to raise buildings in these 
localities on a raft, and a thick bed of 
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concrete over the whole site is the most usual 
way of constructing it.. It is also to be 
noticed that the County Council has but 
lately sprung into existence, and that it is 
developing and modifving with each year, 
To raise a costly building for the use of an 
executive body which, in its present consti- 
tution, may ‘prove but ephemeral of our 
present day, is premature, and indeed unjusti- 
fiable. Even now there is a strong tendency 
to reorganisation and decentralisation of the 
Council, and a devolution of its powers to 
local authorities. nti] it may be seen how 
far these developments will proceed, and to 
what they will ultimately lead, the Bill should 
lie'in abeyance, There is, we think, a prae- 
tical reason for such anaction, In the course 
of some few years a wide street is to be made 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand. On 
that occasion the Council will have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring cheaply a selected site 
that will afford it an unfettered plan, and 
possibilities of dignified Architectural treat- 
ment of the elevations of its « county 
buildings.” Let the London County Couneil 
continue with its makeshift as heretofore, 
until its exact powers and functions are 
definitely settled, and this opportunity for a 
site arises, 


NOTICE. 


——___ 


The Architectural] Review 
Academy Number. 


Tue Editor of Tur ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
will be glad to receive drawings intended for 
the Royal Academy for publication in the 
Academy Number, Drawings should reach 
this office at the earliest moment, with a 
notification as to whether they are to be 
returned to owners or sent direct to Burlington 
House. 


HERALDRY IN ENGLISH MEDIA2VAL 
ARCHITECTURE. * 


WHS San Torn Hops. 


R. ST. JOHN HOPE said he should confine 
himself to the historical period beginning 
with the accession of Henry III. in 1216, and 
ending with the death of Henry VIII. in 1547. 
The applications of heraldry to Architecture in 
this period were so numerous that it was not 
easy to deal with them in any degree of con- 
nection. Arms, badges, crests, and supporters 
were freely used in every conceivable way, and 
on every reasonable place. Whether the 
building were ecclesiastical, domestic, or secular 
was immaterial: there was no difference in the 
treatment of the heraldry nor limitation of its 
use. The earliest applications of armorial 
imsignia were purely of a personal character, 
to distinguish a man from his fellows when 
all were alike disguised in their war harness. 
These insignia usually took the form of a 
device painted upon the wearer’s shield or 
attached to his headpiece. Heraldry, conge- 
quently, is met with first in buildings in the 
form of painted or sculptured shields on the 


MonumentTat EFFiairs 
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The value of armorial shields as a mode of 
picture-writine soon suggested itself when 
heraldry became a science, and the association 
of them with Architecture formed at once a 
beautiful form of decoration and a speaking 
historical record. The wall arcades of the 
nave aisles, and the tombs of Queen Eleanor 
arid William de Valence, in the Abbey Church 
of Westminster, furnish the earliest and 
most charming examples of this combination. 
Another admirable thirteenth century example 
is the gatehouse of Kirkham Priory, Yorkshire, 
In the new nave of York Minster, of about 
the same period, various benefactors to the 
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minster 
thirty-two in all, sculptured, two to a bay, in 
the spandrels of the pier arches. A somewhat 
similar arrangement occurs at St. Albans in 
the beautiful decorated bays of the nave, built 
after the partial fall of the south side in 1323. 
In the North of England there were numerous 
fourteenth century buildings showing heraldic 
decoration with the Architecture—for instance, 
Bothal Castle, Alnwick Castle, Hilton Castle, 
Co. Durham, Lumley Castle, the Lion Tower 
at Warkworth, and Micklegate Bar, York, 
The presbytery and quire of York Minster 
contain in the spandrels of the pier arches a 
series of sculptured shields similar to those 
in the nave, and the great arches of the 
central lantern tower are also adorned with 
large and fine examples of the sculptured 
shields of arms of the builders and others. 
Taken as a whole, the fourteenth century, 
except perhaps in Yorkshire, was not very 
prolific in buildings decorated with heraldry ; 
but it produced 


A Maeniricenr Srrizg or Monuments, 


many of so elaborate a character as to form 
distinct features of the Churches wherein they 
stand. The more notable examples were 
enumerated and illustrated by the author of 
the paper. The so-called Perpendicular Style 
was very prolific in - heraldic ornament 
and decoration, which was especially seen 
in East Anglia, where almost every large 
Church of the period igs lavishly decorated 
with heraldy. Several examples were des- 
eribed. Fine displays of heraldry existed 
in many of the ornate fireplaces of the fifteenth 
century, notably at Tattershall, in Lincoln- 
shire, and the bishop’s palace at Exeter. The 
fifteenth century, like the fourteenth, was rich 
in heraldic monuments, and brought into 
fashion those beautiful stone structures that 
combine the monument with the chantry 
chapel, of which examples exist at Tewkesbury, 
St. Albans, Salisbury, Winchester, and else- 
where; one of the finest in design, as it is 
most. remarkable in construction, being the 
bridge-like structure in Westminster Abbey 
Church, in memory of Henry V., whose tomb 
stands beneath it. Much of the Architectural 
heraldry of the first part of the sixteenth 
century is simply a continuation of that which 
preceded it. In large and costly buildings, 


however, the increased richness of the Archi- 
tecture was accompanied by a corresponding 


OUTBURST OF HERALDIC Dispiay, 


as in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster (in 
particular the bronze doors) ; King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge; St, George’s Chapel, 
Windsor; and Hampton Court. Selecting’ a 
few typical Architectural features, such as 
spandrels, bosses of vaults, &c., Mr. Hope pro- 
ceeded to show the influence the introduction 
of heraldy had had upon their ultimate de- 
velopment, citing numerous existing examples. 
In conclusion, the author discussed, by the 
light of medieval examples, the artistic treat- 
ment of heraldy in its application to Architec- 
ture—shields, crests, supporters, and various 
other features being dealt with in detail. The 
lecture was illustrated by a large number of 
lantern slides and coloured photographs of 
stall-plates of Knights of the Order of the 
Garter in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 
The discussion was unusually brief. It was 
opened by Mr. J. A, Gotch, who, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Hope, confessed that 
the latter-day examples of heraldry which had 
been presented on the screen pleased him 
more than those of earlier times, although the 
latter were of course the purest. Coarseness, 
and an ill-arrangementof scale were noticeable 
in detail in one. or two examples, and such 
slight defects they weleomed with pleasure, 
for they encouraged rather than discouraged 
latter-day disciples. The series of examples 


which Mr, Hope had brought forward 
emphasised one thing—the advantage of 


studying heraldry in the round as well as in 
the flat, for by having to model a shield and 
not merely to draw it, they became better 
acquainted with its construction and how the 


* A paper read on Monday night at the R.LB.A, 


various things which the shield bore were 


Church are commemorated, after the West- 
fashion, by their shields of arms, 


altogether from etherial and artistic con- 
siderations, heraldry was most valuable 


on account of the amount of light. it 
threw upon history. Often the only 
clue one had of the history of a 


building laid in the shields with which the 
building was adorned, and heraldry therefore 
appealed to Architects with especial force,— 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson seconded the vote of 
thanks, and maintained that heraldry was 
merely a picturesque way of writing one’s 
name on buildings ; it belonged to the same 
order of things as public-house signs, which 
were meant as intelligent tokens to those who 
were unable to read. He believed that heraldic 
devices ought to be adhered to by those who had 
the right to use a crest; and he further believed 
that it ought to be a modern, practical thing. 
—Mr. Hugh Stannus thought it was a matter 
of duty on the part of the descendant of an old 
family to adhere to the heraldic device of the 
family, and as to the modern objection on the 
ground of the disuse of the helmet now-a-days, 
why the whole thing was merely a conventional 
method of stating a fact, and if they put the 
arms on a shield, he saw no reason why they 
should not put a crest on a helmet. They 
could look at this subject from two points 
of view. Firstly, heraldry was intended 
to tell a story as to who the person was who 
lived in a house or who the builder of that house 
was; secondly they could consider heraldry 
as a decoration. There were certain decorative 
principles involved, and although they wanted 
to tell a story, they wanted to do it in an 
artistic manner. Therefore it seemed to him 
that heraldry now-a-days, in connection with 
Architecture, was subject to the same law as 
Architecture, and required that a shield 
should have some sense of surface, and so forth, 

He regretted to hear Mr. Gotch descry modern 
heraldry, for he (the speaker) believed Mr, 

John Clayton, Mr. T. R. Smith, and a few 
others had produced heraldic devices quite as 
fine as those of éarlier times, though it was, 

of course, from these earlier examples that 

they had taken their keynote. Nevertheless, 

if they studied these old examples they might 

hope to emulate, if not to equal them.—Mr. J.D. 

Crace remarked that the examples shown by Mr. 

Hope exhibited a very thorough knowledge of 

the general principles of heraldry, and of 

the meaning of the various insignia. Freedom 

was a very dangerous thing to adopt by those 
who had not gone through the mill; they saw 
it exemplified in Art every day, and it was for 
them to guard against ‘such a fault. The. 
speaker proceeded to favour modern heraldry, 
and made reference to a very fine example to 
be found in the Houses of Parliament.—Mr. 
Aston Webb (who occupied the chair in the 
absence of Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A.) 
said they as Architects were fully alive 
to the question of heraldry in conjunction 
with their own Art, and they recognised very 
fully that the poetry and history of our 
buildings must always, in points ‘of ‘detail at 
any rate, largely depend upon the way in 
which heraldic devices were introduced. They 
recognised the value of the panel over the 
gateway of the small almshouses just as well 
as they recognised the magnificent result in 
the great castle or Church, and he was happy 
to think they could point to several very tine 
modern examples. —The vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hope was cordially carried and briefly 
acknowledged, 


At Keighley the Board of Guardians are 
considering the necessity of providing a new 
Workhouse. 

Tue St. Olave Board of Guardians has 
decided to purchase the land and premises 
known as Slaygrove Farm, Ladywell, consist- 
ing of nearly 35 acres, as a site for a new 
workhouse, the cost of which is estimated at 
£180,000. 

ExrensiveE redecorating work has been carried 
on at Windsor Castle, both in the private 
apartments, and in the “ State ” portion of the 
Palace, for every available room will be re- 
quired this summer for the accommodation of 
Imperial and Royal guests and their suites. 


logically placed one in another. But apart 


The work will be completed while the Queen is 
abroad, : 
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Perspective in Every-Day 
Practice. 


By Wm. N. Cummine, A.R.1.B.A. 


Part IL—*DOUBLE VANISH INTERIOR 
PERSPECTIVE.” 


HE term “Double Vanish Interior Per- 
spective” may be a little misleading, 
as it might imply that the method of 
dealing with an interior (which I am 
about to describe) is limited to the 

use of but two vanishing points, but it seemed 
the only way by which I could distinguish 
between two methods of treatment, viz., parallel 
perspective having one main vanishing point, 
and that other method in which we have two. 
Accidental vanishing points may occur in both 
cases, and I do not wish the student to be 
misled, and to imagine that in the one case 


cro 


| 
be in with regard to the object and station | 
point, or point of sight, and if it is desired that | 
we should work to the scale of 4ft. to one inch, | 
the plan must be drawn to that scale, and all | 
heights on the height lines laid down to the | 
same scale. 

In Fig. 2 will be seen the method of putting | 
the box into perspective, ‘showing the various | 
height lines, position of vanishing points, &c., | 
and it will be noted that this method gives a — 
more living representation of the interior of | 
the box than the same object drawn in parallel 
perspective. The plan is to the scale of 8ft. to 
one inch. 

Fig. 3 shows the box with the picture plane 
placed behind the object in order to increase 
the size of the picture, and also serves to 
illustrate the use of the height line more 
clearly, and also the fact that the heights are 
set up on these lines to the same scale as that 
of Fig. 2, though the position of the picture 
plane is altered, the increased size of the 
picture being gained by the heights being 


\ 
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everything must be vanished to the one 
vanishing point, and in the other case to 
either of the two vanishing points. 

“Double Vanish Interior Perspective” differs 
from “Parallel Interior Perspective” princi- 
pally in respect to the position of the picture 


plane and line of direction, the one of course | 


being dependent upon the other, i.¢., at right 
angles to the other, as we have seen. A, Vig. J, 
is the object assumed to be a box with the 
nearest end removed as in Part I. of this 
article, P P the picture plane, PS the point of. 
sight, D L line of direction, and C V centre of 
vision. The vanishing points are found as in 
exterior perspective by lines drawn parallel to 
the sides of the box, cutting the picture plane 
in the points V Pl, V P2. It will be noted 


that neither of these points coincide with the | 


centre of vision, thus differing from parallel 
perspective in which the vanishing point and 
centre of vision are one and the same thing. 
The position of the point of sight must be such 
that the extreme visual rays drawn from the 
picture to the point of sight do not make a 
greater angle than 30deg. with the line of direc- 
tion; this is very important, as the distortion 
may be greater in double vanish perspective, 
should this limit be exceeded, than in parallel 
perspective. As a rule it will be found that 
the one vanishing point is at a much greater 
distance than the other, so much so indeed 


that it will almost be necessary in every case. 


to employ the centrolineal or, guiding lath for 
lines vanishing to this point. It will be 
necessary to employ height lines for both sides 
of the object, as it is evident from the position 
of the picture plane that we cannot put up a 
section of the object as we did in parallel 
perspective, thus losing one of the advantages 
accruing to that method of treatment of the 


_ subject, but we can, with care in using the 


proper height lines, produce a perspective with 
almost as great accuracy. Also it will not be 
possible for us to increase the seale of the 


picture so that we can apply that increased | 


scale to the required heights, unless the plan is 
drawn to the large scale; for instance, assuming 
that our plan is drawn to the scale of 8ft. to 
one inch, we must adhere to-this scale in 
working off our heights on the several height 
lines, whatever position the picture plane may 


OBJECT 
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vanished up fiom instead of down to the several 
perpendiculars to which they refer. The one 
objection to this is that as the heights are 
all drawn to the scale of 8ft. to Lines 
greater accuracy is required in laying down 
these heights on the paper, especially if one 
is dealing with minute detail, such as the 
members of a cornice, and I believe it to be 
better, where possible, to draw the plan to the 
enlarged scale, and placing the picture plane 
between the object and eye to vanish down, as 
in so doing one ensures greater accuracy. 

Fig. 4 is an example similar to that given 
in the first part of ‘this article, viz., a small 
hall, and I have drawn the plan and section 
to the scale of 8ft. to lin., placing the picture 


plane behind the object in order that the 


as the student will now be in a position to 
follow the diagram with ease, but I would like 
to draw his attention to the height lines for 
the various points in the picture, as I have 
found where it is necessary to vanish up from 
the height line to its respective perpendicular 
that. one is apt to get a little confused as to 
which vanishing point the height should be 
carried. To make this clear, take the height 
line HL in the figure, this is the height line 
for the right-hand side of the room, and the 
position of the perpendicular for the end 
corner of the room is found at E on the picture 
plane. Mark off the height of this corner of 
the room and vanish up from V PI and you 


| get the height of this corner; but it is also 


possible to get the height of this corner by 
using the other vanishing point ; in this case, 
however, it is necessary to use a different 


| height line, namely, that at H L2 and proceed 


as before. It will help the student considerably 
if he keeps in mind that as a general rule all 
lines that tend to cross the line of direction 
are vanished to the distant vanishing point, 
and all lines tending in the same direction as 


the line of direction to the nearer vanishing 


point. 

We have now got so far in our course of 
instruction that further progress can only be 
made by multiplying examples, which, though 
apparently presenting new difficulties in reality, 
only require repetition of the same processes 
with which we are now familiar, and as space 
will not permit of my giving the many 
examples that occur to me, I must leave the 
student to create them for himself. One thing, 
however, I would caution the student against, 
and that is proceeding with a perspective in 
what I would call a slip-shod manner; every- 
thing depends upon method, and no time will 
be gained by rushing through any part of the 
drawing. Spare no pains in a careful delinea- 
tion of the plan, as any little inaccuracy that 
may occur on plan will be magnified to a great 
extent when the perspective view is being set 
up. Also, when dealing with one portion of 
the design, take care that your height line for 
this part is denoted by some special mark on 
the picture, because you will find that as the 
perspective proceeds the lines will become 
multiplied, and frequently two height lines 
may approach each other so closely that a 
mistake is very easily made, and once made, is 
very difficult to rectify. So much so is this the 
casethatI have seen it tobe necessary to redraw 
the greater part of a perspective view in order 
to regain a hold on the particular height lines 
for the portion with which one is dealing. 

Tt will be found that in interior perspective, 
both parallel and double vanish, that one of 
the vanishing points is invariably somewhere 
near the centre of the picture; care should be 


student may be able to follow the application 
of the various. height lines, &e. It will not 
be necessary for me to explain the preliminary 
processes, such as finding vanishing points, &c., 
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taken that this does not become a large and 


unsightly hole caused by, for instance, a loose 
or springy needle or pin being used for this 
point. I would, therefore, advise that a needle 
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of medium thickness be used, and that it be 
driven well down into the board, so that the 
- head projects only sufficient distance to allow 
of the straight edge catching against it; this 
will prevent wobbling and also enlargement of 
the hole, and when the perspective is complete 
may be withdrawn, leaving but little trace of 
its existence, any mark ‘left being easily 
removed by turning the drawing on its face 
and rubbing the back of the prick hole with 
the finger nail or some hard instrument such 
as an ivory sector, this will restore the disturbed 
tissue of the paper, and the small hole made 
by the needle will be found to be almost 
invisible. 

Once the student has grasped a knowledge 
of Theoretical Perspective, he will find that jt 
assists him materially in many branches of the 
Profession. Difficulties frequently oceur when 
sketching a building due to the tendency to 
shift the position of the eye in order to see the 
detail of certain portions of the building more 
clearly, and a knowledge of the laws that 
govern perspective will enable the student to 
automatically direct the perspective of the 
several portions of the building at which he is 
looking, thus producing a perspective sketch of 
the building having the vanishing lines of its 
various features in harmony, It will also help 
the student to better understand Desien and 
Construction, enabling him to imagine his 
work in perspective and also to sketch with 
ease any portion of his design or construction 
which may not be clear in the geometrical 
drawing. 

Before closing this article, I would urge the 
student to first master the general principles 
of perspective, and, having done so, to devote 
his attention to the Artistic treatment of the 
subject, not only for his own edification, but 
also that a well-drawn perspective goes far 
towards inducing one’s client to be more liberal 
in his expenditure on the work with which he 
entrusts his Architect, and that many a good 
job has been gained by a well-executed per- 
spective of a design catching the eye of a 
prospect-ve client on the walls of the 
Academy. 

In conclusion, I have not touched on the 
projection of shadows and reflections in per- 
spective much used by French Architects in 
the delineation of their buildings, and must 
leave the treatment of this subject to some | 
future occasion, as I feel that it were better 
that the student should digest what I have 
already written before he plunges into the 
intricacies of sinography, &e, 

I hope that the few simple rules that T have 
given may tend to interest the student and 
encourage him to further study, and that I 
have helped to dispel the idea that the study 
of perspective demands a, supernatural amount 
of brain-power in order to master its intricacies, 
as one would be led to suppose by the majority 


of works on the subject. 
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FRENCH FEUDAL CASTLES. 
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xteen miles down 
» and according 
an, lies pictur- 
and has a long 
dilapidated bridge over the 
Formerly there wer 
nine arches, but now 


The donjon or keep of 


e thirty- 
only twenty-six remain. 
the Chateau, known as - 
ates the view of the 
d is one of the most 
e class. Nothing can 
an the various forms which 
ench feudal castles assume, 


That of Etampes is in the form of a quatre- 
4oil, Provins is octagonal, Chateau Gaillard 
and La Roche Guyon are pear-shaped, Beau- 
caire is triangular; Tssondun semi-circular, 
while Bonaguil takes the curious, and, as far as 


The most usual form of the early feudal keeps 
was rectangular, and it was not till the reign 
of Phillip Augustus, at the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth centuries, 


to the operations of the Sapper and miner, the 
round form was adopted in preference. The 
donjon of Beaugency, which is rectangular in 
shape, dates from the eleventh century, and at 
the period of its erection must have been in- 


tended more for passive than active defence. 
At Beaugency a 


Norasue FErarure 


is a series of strong pilaster-like buttresses 
running up the face of the walls of the keep. 
‘Somewhat similar buttresses exist at Rochester, 
which in other 
resemblance to Beaugency. The interior of 
the latter is now a mere shell, but the arrange- 
ments were probably the same as those of 
similar edifices of the period of its construction. 
The entrance was at the level of the first floor, 
and access to it was got by a ladder or by 
a small drawbridge communicating with a, 
wooden staircase which could be destroyed in 


a partition wall which would either be carried 

- up the whole height of the tower with openings 
at the level of the different floors, as at 

Rochester, or would be built solid and not 

taken higher than the second story, as in the | 

Chateau d’Arques near Dieppe. The object of 

the latter device was, 


AccoRDING To M. VIOLLET-LE-Dvc, 


to constitute a double 
that if an entrance was forced into the lower 
part of either side of the donjon, and the 


occupants driven up into the third floor, they 
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we know, unique, shape of a ship or a flat-iron. 


that, as the corners lent themselves too readily — 


time of war. The interior would be divided by | 


system of defence, so — 


points presents a considerable __ 
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ould be supported by the other portions of the 
garrison coming to their aid, and by means of 
this reinforcement drive back the assailants as 
they struggled through the narrow passages. 
The large mullioned. window openings are 
insertions dating from the sixteenth century, 
but a few of the original narrow Norman 
windows remain. The keep of Beaugency is 
sadly fallen from its former high estate, and is 
now used as a store for firewood, access to it 
being obtained by a doorway cut through the 
wall of the ground story. Closely adjacent are 
the buildings of a later Chateau, erected about 
1440 by the famous Dunois. These are 


Goop EXAMPLES 


of French fifteenth century Architecture. The 
later Chateau was frequently the residence of 
Royal personages, and was also for a time 
oceupied by Henriette d’Entragues, one of the 
mistresses of Henry IV. At present the 
buildings are used as a depot de mendicité. 
The Architectural interest of Beaugency does 
not, however, end with the Chateau. In the’ 


immediate vicinity of the latter is the fine 
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its exterior, extremely plain and simple, its 
most notable features being the west and 
south porches. 
the western doorway, you cannot fail to. be 
struck by the grandeur of the edifice, which is 
in the form of a patriarchal cross—that is, it 
has a double transept, a feature which, though 
not uncommon among our neighbours south of 
the Tweed, is almost unknown in France. The 
Abbey Church of Cluny, now destroyed, pos- 


As you enter the Church by 


sessed two transepts, but, except St. Benoit, 
no French Church is so provided. 


A serious fire recently occurred at the 
Cathedral of Verona. A number of sacred 
relics and several pictures were destroyed, 
The damage is estimated at about 15,000 
frances. 

Tue statue of Alexandre Dumas is to be 
erected in Paris on the square near that of his 
father. The statue of another Dumas, that of 
the brave General of that name, is to be added, 
and the open space will be named Place des 
Trois Dumas. 
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Church of Notre Dame, dating from the 
eleventh century, the interior of which has 
been spoiled by being daubed with wretched 
modern frescoes. It was formerly abbatial, 
and was burned by the Huguenots in 1567. 
The only other remains of the Abbey are part 
of the buildings of the hospitium and a round 
tower on the river bank. The curious Church 
of St. Etienne, built in the tenth century 
with a j 
Toran ABSENCE OF ORNAMENTATION, 


and consisting of a long, narrow, aisleless 
nave, an apsidal choir, and a transept sur- 
rounded by a square tower, is now used as a 
municipal store. The Hotel de Ville dates 
from 1523, and is considered a chef-d’ewvre 
‘of elegance and harmony. — The fagade is 
profusely decorated, the mullioned windows 
having under them a row of sculptured panels. 
while over them is an ornamental balustrade. 
At the angles of the steep roof are towrelles 
with conical tops. In all probability the cost 
of the work was chiefly undertaken by the 
younger Dunois and his brother, the Cardinal 
de Longueville, and their arms appear over 
the doorway. The building is at present in 
course of restoration. The Church of St. 
Benoit-sur-Loire, the only remaining portion 
of the great Abbey of Fleury, is, in regard to 
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We are authorised to state that there is no 
foundation for the report which has lately 
appeared in certain newspapers that the 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
have purchased, or intend to buy, American 
steel, or steel rails, for use upon their line. 

Tux proposal to erect Corporation baths in 
Aberdeen at an estimated cost of £23,000 has 
been deferred. A considerable amount of 
opposition has been offered to the scheme, 
especially in view of the proposal to extend 
the bathing station at the sea beach. 

Puans for the new Post Office buildings to 
be erected in Dock View Road, Barry Dock, 
have been submitted to the Public Works 
Committee of the Barry District Council; and 
as they have now been altered so as to comply 
with the bye-laws, have been passed. Building 
operations will therefore commence imme- 
diately. 

In the matter of scaffolding, says a Paris 
correspondent, the Are de Triomphe is likely 
to beat the record. A great portion of this 
which was taken down to do honour to the 
Tsar had been up for nearly eighty years. 


After six months’ hesitation, the authorities _ 


have again begun to cover the beautiful groups 
Départ, Paix, and Triomphe, and the next 
century will probably see these poles and 


planks as fixtures. 


KEYSTONES, 


Axour 2000 houses have been destroyed by 
fire at Manila, ; 

Ir has been found necessary to enlarge the 
National Schools at East Cowes at an estimated 
cost of £1500. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are being collected from old 
Etonian members of Paliament for a bust of 
Mr. Gladstone to be placed in the Upper 
School. 

Tue Theological College of the Presbyterian 
Church of England has arranged to lay the 
foundation stone of the buildings at Cambridge 
in May, to which, when completed, the College 
will be removed from the present. premises in 
Bloomsbury, held on lease from the Foundling 
Hospital. 4 

Tue Governors of the proposed new technical 
school for girls at Shrewsbury have had before 
them an offer made by the Corporation of 
Shrewsbury for the sale of a site for the school 
of ten acres for £900. The new school is 
estimated to cost altogether between £5000 


| and-£7000. 
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Mrs. Worruineton has left her residence, 
Derwent Bank, Derby, to the Derbyshire 
Infirmary, for the purpose of a convalescent 
home. Should the Infirmary authorities deem 
the mansion unsuitable, they are empowered 
to sell it and benefit the institution to the 
amount of £10,000. 

Tue directors of the new line to London 
have decided to have their carriage works at 
Leicester and at Woodford, ten miles from 
Banbury. They have purchased 60 acres of 
land for the erection of locomotive sheds, 
sorting sidings, and other works, which are 
now in progress. 

Tue new block of offices adjoining the 


Westminster, which is to be called Broad 
Sanctuary Chambers, is to be provided with an 
electric lift, to carry seven persons, The con- 

tract has been placed with Messrs. Easton, 
Anderson, and Goolden, Limited, London and 
Erith. : 

THe work of decoration at the Yarmouth 
Town Hall is completed. The plans were 
drawn in the Town Surveyor’s offices, and the 
carrying out of the designs was entrusted to 
Mr. J. E. Dyson and My, J. 'T. Goffin, two local 
tradesmen. The whole scheme of the decora- 


tions has been worked out in shades of grey, 
terra-cotta, and cream, with gold enrichments. 


Westminster Palace Hotel in Tothill Street, 
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GREEK SCULPTURE AND GREEK 
LEGEND.* 


By F. 8. GRANGER. 


(Continued from page 68.) 


ET us proceed to note that the modern 
schools of Sculpture, which professedly 
derive from the antique, are separated from 
their originals by a similar interval. I do not 
mean to assert, of course, that such building's 
and such sculpture cannot be of the first order 
without the use'of colour, but I venture to 
maintain that they are parodies rather than 
imitations, if we view them with respect to 
their originals. We have no less an authority 
than that of Praxiteles, the sculptor of the 
Hermes of Olympia, for saying that Sculpture 

is benefited by 

THE APPLICATION OF COLOUR. 


The recent discovery of the beautiful sarco- 
phagi at Sidon, with their beautiful colouring, 
has furnished us with a standard by which we 
may appreciate other works of Art. that have 
been less fortunate. “The colour thus ap- 
plied,” says Professor Gardner, “does not 
obscure the texture of the marble nor the 
delicacy of the moulding; on the contrary, it 
makes both more visible by giving a variety 
to the monotonous whiteness of the surface 3 
it relieves the fatigue otherwise caused by the 
study of colourless form, and assists the eye to 
observe many subtleties of modelling which it 
might otherwise be unable to appreciate.” I 
am quoting from the excellent handbook of 
Greek sculpture recently published by Mac- 
millan. The author was, until recently, fhe 
director of the British School of Archxology 
at Athens, and in that capacity has laid many 
English travellers to Athens under very deep 
obligations. I had the advantage of Mr. 
Gardner’s company during one or two visits to 
the Acropolis, and I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity of acknowledging my indebted- 
ness. I am supposing that we have now 
passed by the great bronze statue of Athena, 
and that we have the Erechtheum on our left. 
While the modern Architect is struck by the 
irregular disposition of the building and the 
refined delicacy of its detail, the Athenian 
would think of the venerable image of the 
goddess, of her sacred olive tree, and of the 
salt water spring of the sea god. 


Tue Bravurirut Fiaures 


of the southern porch have also a sacred office ; 
they are really representative of the young 
girls who carried certain sacred baskets in the 
triumphal procession. Does it not seem as if 
they, too, were about to fall in with the com- 
pany, as they stand there with one foot moving 
forward? If the maidens of the Erechtheum 
seem to be moving towards us, the figures on 
the frieze of the Parthenon are keeping pace 
with us. For between the columns of the 
Parthenon we catch continually fresh glimpses 
of a band of sculpture, the marble counterpart 
of the procession of the Athenian people for 
ever travelling towards the eastern door. The 
example is taken from the western frieze, and 
represents some of the Athenian cavalry. Itis 
specially interesting for the beauty of one of 
the heads. ‘This type seems to have been 
imitated widely upon contemporary coinage. 
But we must not stray very far into the by- 
paths that open on either side ; the procession 
is still moving on towards the eastern entrance. 
In the centre of the eastern frieze the chief 
person in the Athenian hierarchy, the Archon 
Basileus, receives from a boy the new robe that 
has just been brought for the divine guardian 
of the eity. When the spectator reached the 
eastern end of the temple he found over- 


‘hanging him the great cavernous pediment 


in which the more than life-size sculpture 
stood out from the background with almost 
oppressive reality. Surely there, on the 
annual festival, as the horizontal rays lit up 
the sculpture in the early morning, it would 
seem as if the mysterious birth of Athena were 
happening. The crude realism of the vase 


Watt paper read at the Architectural Association on 
the 5th inst. 


painting which we studied a short time since 
could not satisfy the great Artists who worked 
upon the Parthenon. Fortunately there is a 
relief, now in Madrid, which enables us to 
imagine with some likelihood what the central 
portion of the group must have been. We 
may suppose the Sculptor to have dwelt rather 
upon the mystical signification of the old 
legend ; the coming forth of a spirit of wisdom 
from the mind of the supreme god, wisdom 
strong in the possession of spear and helmet 
and buckler—with the spirit of victory reaching 
forth the olive crown in the sure confidence 
that it would be earned. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the influence which this vivid 
presentation of their patroness exercised upon 
the Athenian mind; even the most foolish of 
the Athenian orators must have been sobered, 
and the most stupid have had some glimmering 
of intellect, when from the assemblies of the 
citizens in the plain below they looked up to the 
Acropolis and thought of all that it meant. 
When Constantine in his new capital dedicated 
his great Church to the Holy Wisdom—Santa 
Sophia—the dedication was in striking har- 
mony with the ideal embodied in Athena. If 
the influence of the goddess floated down from 
the Acropolis upon the city below, it found ig 
concentrated expression in the great statue of 
Phidias. Of the statue itself 


Every Tracr Has PERIsuHen, 


and we must seek a substitute in the copies 
that have survived the wreck of the classical 
civilisation. Of these the most useful is the 
little statuette found near the Varvakeion 
Gymasium in Athens, and named from the 
place of its discovery. “The statute,” says 
Pausanias, who saw it in the second century 
of the Christian era, “is made of ivory and 
gold. In the middle of the helmet isa sphinx, 
and on either side there are griffins. The 
goddess stands erect, clad in a robe which 
reaches to her feet. On her breast is the head 
of Medusa wrought in ivory. With one hand 
she supports a victory of about four cubits in 
height, and in the other she holds a spear, A 
shield is placed against her feet, and near the 
spear isadragon. Onthe pedestal the birth of 
Pandora is represented.” The little statuette is 
concordant enough with the description of Pau- 
sanias to make us think it to be a fairly accurate 
representation of the general composition of 
Phidias’ great work. There are still remaining 
traces of colour, of red and blue upon the 
sphinx, and of red upon the egis. But the 
statuette falls far short of the style of the 
original. Let us correct it by reference to a 
head 
FouND NEAR THE ACROPOLIS. 


It is supposed to be copied from the work of 
Phidias. The eyes have been represented by a 
bony material inserted in the sockets, and the 
hollows of the pupils were once filledin with some 
gem or enamel. The hair was gilt, as we may 
see from some traces, and the head was covered 
with a helmet. I know scarcely any other 
object which enables the modern better to 
realise the vivid effect of Greek sculpture ; its 
power “to bring the living features out of 
marble,” a power so poetically figured in the 
legend of Pygmalion. With these introduc- 
tions, let us enter the presence of the great 
statue as Fereusson, I think, has restored it. 
The details of the restoration are more or less 
open to question, and although I trust the 
drawing fails to do justice to our conception 
of the goddess, it may serve to concentrate the 
ideas with which we have been occupicd. Let 
us sum up our conclusions. We began by 
observing that the Architectural surroundings 
of Greek sculpture were rendered much more 
vivid by the help of colour than modern 
Architecture designed in Greek styles would 
lead us to expect. We noticed, further, that 
the use of colour in sculpture must have pro- 
duced an effect somewhat unfamiliar to our 
modern taste. These two considerations 
warned us against supposing that we have 
really fathomed all the 


MEANING OF GreeK Arr. 
We noticed also, that the real source of the 


Artistic unity of the works of Art upon the 
Acropolis was to be found in certain beliefs of 


a religious character, beliefs which offer some 
striking points of resemblance to the medizval 
beliefs which, in their turn, found a similar 
expression in Sculpture. Let us contrast these 
conditions with the conditions of the present. 
There now in England is no general and vivid 
imagination of sacred personages and events 
to which the Artist can appeal, or to which he 
can minister. I am not concerned to discuss 
whether such an imagination does or does not 
deserve cultivation. I am merely stating a 
fact which is of transcendent importance for 
the public interest in Sculpture. Secondly, 
and lastly, by foregoing the use of colour, the 
Architect and the Sculptor resign the most 
powerful charm at their disposal. I will ask 
you to think of the drab stonework, and the 
dull Sculpture of the British Museum fagade, 
and, when you have done so, to agree with me 
that Greek Architecture and Greek Sculpture 
have never been really revived in England. 
The discussion was opened by Professor 
Gardner, who wished to emphasize, even more 
than Dr. Granger had done, the loss we 
suffered through the absence of colour in our 
Sculpture and our Architecture. Of course 
they must remember that the conditions in 
England were very different from what they 
were in Greece, and he was afraid that if we 
were to build a Parthenon in London it would 
not at the end of ten years look at all like the 
one in Athens; the soot would obscure it. 
We had conceived the notion that colour was 
applied to obscure inferior material, but we 
should find in the Greek statues and temples 
that the colour was applied with the greatest 
moderation only to the smaller lines, and never 
in such a way as to obscure the whole front. 
We must, of course, admit that the Greeks had 
used colour to cover up the inferior buildings, 
but still he could not help thinking that the 
forms of classic Architecture would seem more 
living if we could only see them in the fulness 
of colour given to them by the Artist —Mr. Grey 
Skipworth followed. Granting that colour 
was to be used in Architecture, what modifica- 
tion was to be made? How would we use 
colour in London? He had been very much 
struck by the want of something to relieve the 
dullness of London buildings, and he asked if 
it would not be possible to do something to 
improve the material and consequently the 
appearance of the numerous brick buildings in 
the Metropolis.—Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne 
thought the religious feeling which the Seulp- 
tors of Athens brought to bear upon their work, 
and evidence of which was also discernible in 
Medieval Architecture, was deplorably deficient 
in modern Sculptors. Another lesson they 
could learn was that the Artist and draughts- 
man ought to be more in touch with the Archi- 
tect, and the Architect more in touch with the 
Craftsman. They were “floundering in the 
dark” as regards London material, and until 
they found a material which would show off 
their decorative work, he was afraid no im- 
provement would be brought about+—Mr. 
Banister Fletcher did not think we in England 
should ever see the introduction of colour on 
sculpture, and he really did not see the 
necessity for it. The use of coarse stone— 
necessary when colour was to be used—was 
one of the greatest drawbacks.—The Chairman 
wound up the discussion, remarking they all 
felt that it was impossible to conform to the 
condition that if Greek Art was to be imported 
into England it must be imported with its 
sculpture and its colour. In England there 
was no religious inspiration to lead us to con- 
centrate our efforts upon great monuments, but 
at any rate there was some municipal inspira- 
tion, and he looked forward to the time when 
in England even second and third-rate towns 
would have a very fine building in which the 
history of the town was embodied—A vote 
of thanks to Dr. Granger was carried, and 
briefly acknowledged. 


Puans have been passed for a new railway 
station at Lancaster to cost £50,000. 

A sum of £16,000 has been offered by the 
authorities of the New York Museum to an 
artisan in the Johnstone ironworks for an old 
painting in his possession, which has been 
found, on examination, to be a valuable Rubens. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF 
ARCHITECTS.* 


By Lroproup Erpurrz. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


R. JOHN SLATER, before reading the 
a paper, explained that he had been in- 
yited to undertake that task by the Vice- 
President. The paper was characteristically 
and essentially American. They knew the 
Americans were strictly utilitarian people, 
with rather a contempt for tradition and 
traditional usage; they adopted methods of 
their own with regard to building, and he 
was bound to say that with a good deal 
in the paper he could not personally agree. 
Mr. Eidlitz was an Architect practising in New 
York, and was the author of a book, published 
a short time ago, on the nature and functions 
of Art. But when an Architect asked people 
to throw over study of the work of the past as 
being of very little benefit to the student, he 
was afraid very few supporters would be found 
in this country. The main point in Mr. 
Eidlitz’s paper was that form in Architecture 
was always to be in proper relation to the 
strains and weights which they had to carry. 
No doubt a great truth underlaid the paper, 
and, in the speaker’s opinion, the present phase 
of American Architecture was due to the fact 
that the huge, lofty buildings in the States 
had iron supports—encased in stone in order 
to look like stone piers—which were not strong 
enough to carry them. He held that the sup- 
ports of buildings ought to be proportional to 
the weights they had to carry, or they would 
derive no pleasure from the aspect of the 
building. But he was afraid that if they were 


“to adopt as the text book of their Architec- 


tural studies or Architectural education the 


)mere mechanical formula of the proportion of 


j 


f 


weights and strains, they would not clothe 
Tue Dry Bones or Burtpinas 
with any life at all—The discussion which 


followed was opened by Mr. H. H. Statham, 
who, proposed the usual vote of thanks.— 
"The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. 


Emerson, the hon. sec., who read the fol- 


‘lowing commentary by Mr. Arthur Cates, that 
{member being absent :— “ The educational 


training of Architects, with which the Institute 


| is concerned, is clearly not one in which ‘ they 
Shall be taught to know everything,’ nor is it 
_ one the aim and object of which is to produce 
‘the evolution of ‘a new style,’ whatever that 
“once much-used phrase may mean. 
cational training which is now organised aims at 
fitting the student for the acquisition of the 


The edu- 


knowledge necessary. for the satisfactory prac- 


| tice of his profession in developing his natural 
artistic and scientific ability, so that he may 
‘apply both to the expression of his ideas in 
design and in the realisation of his conceptions. 


n the complex conditions of the practice of the 
lay, the Architect must aim at acquiring’ the 
ower to attain success in designing buildings 


which shall be convenient and appropriate in 


arrangement ; shall be of stable construction ; 
fand shall be of suitable and beautiful design, 


‘both as regards masses, form, and detail. The 
first studies of the aspirant should be devoted 
to a mastery of Classic and Medisval work— 
intelligently studied, with a thorough ac- 
quaintance with form and detail—leaving the 
Kenaissance and later developments to a sub- 
sequent period when he can bring to bear on 
their consideration the knowledge acquired in 
the first years of his studies. 
the sedulous cultivation of the Art of accurate 
and effective delineation, and of sketching 
detail and ornament from buildings and from 
memory, thus bringing eye and hand and 
brain into harmonious and mutual action, is of 
the highest importance. 


In both periods 


Concurrently with 


‘this, the study of the history of 


Tur SEVERAL PERIODS or ARCHITECTURAL 
ART 


is of the greatest value, not as a mere matter 
£ dates and names, but as giving life and 


* A paper written by Leopold Eidlitz, of New York, 
nd—in his absence—read by Mr. John Slater at the | 
toyal Institute of British Architects. 


interest to the subjects studied, connecting 
them with the actual social life of the people 
by whom they were evolved, and with the 
political, social, and religious influences which 
controlled their design. The Institute has 
an excellent opportunity to afford encourage- 
ment to the study of the means of satisfyine 
new wants, by the use of new materials and 
new methods of construction, and the more 
extended application of those materials with 
the existence of which we are familiar, but 
of whose capabilities in, perhaps, unex- 
pected directions we have no appreciation. 
The Soane Medallion and its acecmpanying 
travelling studentship is in the free and 
uncontrolled disposition of the Institute. 
At present the only qualification of competi- 
tors is that they shall be‘ British subjects under 
the age of thirty years,’ with the result that 
there iseach yeara great amount of misdirected 
and wasted energy on the part of untrained 
competitors who have entered on Design 
before they have mastered the essential prin- 
ciples which should govern it. By altering 
the conditions to secure that these principles 
should have been mastered, and even by 
securing that the competitors should have had 
some reasonable training, by making Asso- 
ciateship or qualification there for an express 
condition, the results would certainly be more 
satisfactory, the cause of the educational 
training of Architects be greatly advanced, 
whlle some new developments of design arisin 
out of the 


APPLICATION OF New Mareriars 


o 
t=) 


might possibly arise. The questions raised 
by ‘The Text-book’ suggestion were con- 
sidered a short time ago from a different 
standpoint by the Committee of Education 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
and Professor W. R. Ware says in rela- 
tion thereto— The Committee on Education 
expressed the hope that if the study of the 
historic styles was systematized and co-ordi- 
nated in the schools, such an effective con- 
centcation of intelligent effort might aid in 
developing a system of Architectural form that 
should be nationally characteristic, and should 
be more accurately adjusted to the expression of 
modern American life than those now in vogue.” 
All reasonable men must agree with the con- 
clusions so well expressed by Professor Ware, 
and be content to await the development 
which must follow carefully conducted 
educational training, kept free from mere 
academic influences, and this Institute need 
not look further ahead than to continue 
steadfastly in the course already adopted, and 
thus eventually secure that all its members 
shall have had that thorough and systematic 
artistic, scientific, and practical training, 
based on 


A Sounp GENERAL Epvcartion, 


which will ensure that the title of Architect 
and membership of the Institute shall imply 
that its possessor may reasonably be expected 
to be a reliable and trustworthy adviser on all 
Artistic and practieal details, and also a well- 
educated man, standing at least on a level 
with the average of his clients in knowledge 
of all ordinary topics of Art and general 
history, and superior to them in his special 
and technical knowledge. An Architect will 
then, so far as personal characteristics may 
permit, in some degree combine the imagina- 
tion of the artist, the intellectual clearness 


and precision of the mathematician, 
and the experience and readiness of the 
practical man with the culture and 


refinement of the educated gentleman.”— 
The debate was continued by Mr. Woodward, 
who maintained that it was perfectly defen- 
sible for an Architect to take advantage of a 
cast-iron stanchion by encasing it in stone or 
other material.—The Chairman (Professor G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A.) said Mr. Eidlitz was the 
only person he had ever come across who had 
a due belief in the importance of Art to man- 
kind: For this reason a great charm was 
added to Mr. Eidlitz’s book, but he could 
not agree with him in all his ideas of Archi- 
tecture. The theories and practice of Archi- 
tecture could not be changed in a generation, 
or anything like it, 


| 
| 


Bricks and 


Morta 


ErrincHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 17th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would ‘bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’ —JOHN 
RusKIN. 


r, 


A CURIOUS anomaly in the law as to the 
provision of the means of egress from buildings 
is receiving the attention of the London County 
Council with a view to its rectification, 
Whereas theatres and factories fall within the 
purview of the Council, which is empowered 
to insist upon adequate facilities for escape 
being provided, Board schools enjoy exemp- 
tion, and no one has authority to act in respect 
to those already built. The matter is to be 
brought to the notice of the Education De- 
partment with a view to powers being granted 
so that the Council may exercise the same 
jurisdiction that exists for other buildin 


os 
pr 


Appineton Park is to be sold, and the 
proceeds are to be put to more practical uses 
for the Primate and the Church. Part of the 
money will provide the Archbishop with a 
residence of modest dimensions at Canterbury, 
the rest will be devoted to Church work. 
Addington Park is one of those possessions 
of which thoughtless persons envy the Primate. 
The views are superb, and the huge mansion, 
built over a century ago by a London 
Alderman, and improved by Sydney Smith’s 
“Howley,” is a monument of old-fashioned 
comfort. The cost of maintenance is ruinous. 
This is but one of the country seats that eat 
up the revenues of the See to no purpose, and 
its abolition was urged at the late change of 
incumbency. 


THE annual exhibition of the Water-Colour 
Society of Ireland opened on the 8th inst. in 
the Leinster Hall, Dublin. As compared with 
the display of last year, it is questionable if 
the present exhibition shows an all-round 
advance, but last year’s drew together an ex- 
ceptionally fine collection of studies, and a 
maintenance of the degree of merit then 
attained would be a sufficiently noteworthy 
result. A great many of the coast views ex- 
hibited this year have undeniable features of 
merit, and other odds and ends picked up from 
a variety of sources are wonderfully well 
executed. But there is, on the other hand, a 
good deal that is mediocre, and a large pro- 
portion of studies lacking in originality of 
conception. 


WE understand that the object of the First 
Commissioner of Works in hanging the three 
historical paintings, which were formerly in 
the Members’ old smoking-room at the House 
of Commons—now the third dining-room—in 
Committee Room 10 is in order that they may 
be fully inspected, with a view possibly to 
their removal to some picture gallery in 
London or the country. The larger of the 
three canvases, which is by G. F. Watts; R.A, 
measures 19ft. llin. by 12ft. 25in., and repre- 
sents Alfred inciting the Britons to resist the 
Danes. The others are the “Pardon of Ber- 
trand by Richard Coeur de Lion,’ by Cross, 
and “The Burial of Harold,” from the brush 
of Mr. Pickersgill. They were all executed 
about fifty years ago, at the request of the 
Fine Arts Commission—of which the late 
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Prince Consort was chairman—for the decora- 
tion of the panels of the House. Since 1895 
until the present time they have been stowed 
away, there being no space available in which 
they could be displayed to advantage. 


Gesso work just now is attracting attention 
at various Art and Crafts exhibitions. Gesso 
is described by Mr. Mathew Webb, the best 
authority on the subject, as one of the minor 
byeways of Art and a means of embellishment, 
touching, on one hand, painting decoratively 
combined with a treated surface, and, on the 
other, modelled relief decoratively combined 
with colour, In the surface work of Egyptian 
Sarcophagi traces of the use of gesso has been 
discovered, and it was combined with canvas 
for the purpose of embalming. From time 
immemorial it has been used as a priming to 
cover wood, as can be seen in many carved 
statuettes at South Kensington, and it was 
employed to give surface finish before colour- 
ing to stone carved effigies, as clearly shown 
by various effigies in Westminster Abbey and 
the Temple Church. The dry gesso work of 
the early Florentines was especially beautiful, 
and when engraved and gilded delightful 
effects were produced. Fra Angelico and 
Lippo di Dalmasio have left some lovely 
examples of this combination of g@esso engrav- 
ing and gilding. Another application was 
“brush modelled gesso,” which was hardly 
suitable for design intended to cover any large 
area. Beautiful specimens of this kind are to 
be seen on Italian marriage coffers, of which 
there are many fine examples at South Ken- 
sington. 


Mr.’ ALEXANDER Retp, the senior partner 
of the firm of A. and W. Reid and Willet, 
Architects} Elgin, recently died at Elgin, at 
the age of seventy-six. Deceased was a 
native of Lonmay, Aberdeenshire. It may be 
said that his sphere of work extended from the 
Deveron to the Ness, and even beyond. He 
had a good business connection with Banff- 
shire, and, indeed, one of his first engagements 
as an inspector of works was in connection 
with the building of the Free Church of Banff 
soon after the Disruption. In Elgin he leaves 
several memorials of his work, amongst them 
being the new Academy. He planned most 
of the principal dwellings in Elgin, and also 
a considerable number in the county. 


For some time past the public has been in 
possession of an offer of great importance to 
London. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
the owners, in right of the see of London, of a 
large estate at Highgate. It was understood 
that Churchyard Bottom Wood should, if 
possible, be purchased, and the Commissioners, 
after consideration, fixed its price at £25,000. 
Anyone acquainted with Highgate, and aware 
of the rapidity with which new roads are being 
laid out and new houses springing up in that 
neighbourhood, will be of opinion that the sum 
asked is a moderate one, probably much less 
than the Commissioners would realize were 
they to throw the land into the market. — It is 
certain that far higher sums have been paid 
for other open spaces acquired for the public in 
recent years—for Parliament Hill and the 
adjacent fields, for example, or for the Hilly 
Fields at Brockley. Circumstances have led 
to some delay in meeting the Commissioners’ 
ofer. But within the last six ‘months a 
vigorous effort to raise the necessary money 
has been set on foot in the locality. The 
Urban District Council has voted £10,000 
towards the sum required by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and has expressed its willine- 
ness to accept and take charge of the wood. 
The example thus wisely set has been emulated 
by a local committee, which, under the guidance 
of Mr. Cory Wright, has succeeded in raising 
between £2000 and £3000 by local subscrip- 
tions. There remains some £12,000 to be 
made up. To secure this sum a joint com- 
mittee has been formed of the rural open space 
societies and the local organization, and appeals 
have been made to the County Councils of 
London and Middlesex, the Vestry of Islington, 
and other bodies and persons. 


Tue third lecture of the course on “Hellenic 
Architecture,’ by Mr. W.. J. Anderson, 
A.R.I.B.A., was delivered on Wednesday, the 
8rd inst., at the Glasgow School of Art, and 
aimed at presenting a view of the structural 
development of the archaic Dorie style in 
Sicily and Magna Grecia. After a survey of 
the historical displacements which resulted in 
the settlement of the coasts of Southern Greece 
and Italy, Crete, and Sicily by Greek tribes 
under the influence of Dorian manners and 
religion, the growth of the Greek city was 
sketched from its citadel Acropolis to the 
temple-crowned hill of the succeeding period, 
surrounded by its agora, stoa theatre, gymna- 
sium, &c. Attention was drawn to the 
evidences of enlightened design in the setting 
of the buildings, and the skilfully-prepared 
transition from the natural surroundings to 
the building itself, and the point was illus- 
trated by views of Agrigentum and its range 
of great temples. The Doric order was traced 
in its progress from the archaic reliefs of 
Selinus to the period following the Persian and 
Carthaginian wars, and photographs, details 
of restorations, shown of the temples of 
Paestum, Segesta, and the Heracon at Olympia. 
Summing up, the lecturer concluded that, 
although grandly proportioned and highly 
impressive, the Doric temple model was a work 
of Architecture only in the second rank, and 
there was nothing in these buildings quite 
comparable to the refinement, the freedom, 
and certainty of drawing which characterised 
the corresponding phase of Ionian Architecture. 
In place of this the Dorians supplied a pon- 
derous and logical stone construction, naively 
expressive of its wooden origin, and forming a 
noble frame for figure sculpture, without which 
it was incomplete. The perfection of the 
following period in the Parthenon and Propylea 
was due largely to the fact that the model was 
adopted by the Ionians of Athens, who, apart 
from sculpture, combined it with Ionic 
features, and conferred upon it all the graces 
of drawing and refinements of line and pro- 
portion which distinguished the Ionian Art. 


STREET decorations in London are seldom 
satisfactory. Venetian masts, a few flags that 
have borne the battle and the breeze for years, 
tawdry festoons of paper roses, and red drapery, 
with common-place mottoes, pretty nearly 
exhaust our resources in that direction, and 
the result is anything but satisfactory as a 


spectacle, or creditable judged from an artistic 
standpoint. A genuine effort is to be made 
to introduce something really worth seeing 
in connection wit the Diwmond Jubilee cele- 
brations. Already a representative committee 
has been organised, and plans suggested by 
Artists of note are now being prepared with a 
view to the arrangement of a scheme worthy 
of the occasion. 


THE naval authorities have recommended 
a scheme for the extension of the naval yard 
in Hong-Kong. Details of the scheme are not 
yet available, but a sum of between £250,000 
and £300,000 will be spent by the Admiralty 
with a view to transforming the Hong-Kong 
establishment into a first-class naval base. 
The decision arrived at is in favour of a 
reconstructed naval establishment. To provide 
a site for this, the foreshore in the City of 
Victoria will be reclaimed for a distance of 
600ft. into the harbour in front of the present 
military and naval enclosures. Certain objec- 
tions by the Colonial authorities have been 
overcome, and a working arrangement arrived 
at between the naval and military authorities 
for the exchange of ground, whereby the naval 
yard will have the whole of the sea-frontace 
on what is undoubtedly the best site, regarding 
the matter from the strategical standpoint, 
The plans are in London, and the staff in 
Hong-Kong is awaiting orders to make a start 
with the work. Already a large quantity of 
valuable machinery has arrived, and if is 
stored away in readiness for the extension. 


Tue Bishop of London presided at the 
Paddington Vestry Hall, over a meeting in 


support of the movement for building a new 
Church and separating the parish of St. Simon 


from those of St. Jude, Kensal Green, and St. 
John, Kilburn. According to a statement 
made, a suitable site, with a donation of £500, 
has been given by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and the Bishop of London’s Fund 
guarantees £1400. The total promised 
amounts to £3700, leaving about £2000 more 
to be raised before the Architect’s plans can be 
carried out. 


THe highest bridge of any kind in the world 
is said to be the Leo River Viaduct on the 
Antofagasta Railway in Bolivia, South America. 
The place where this highest railway structure 
has been erected is over the Melo rapids in the 
Upper Andes, and is between the two sides of 
a canyon which is situated 10,000ft. from the 
level of the Pacific. From the surface of the 
stream to the level of the rails this celebrated 
bridge is exactly 6364ft. in height, the length 
of the principal span is 80ft., and the distance 
between the abutments is 802ft. The gauge of 
the road is 2ft. 6in., and the trains cross the 
bridge at a speed of 30 miles an hour. 


THe great catalogue of Assyrian tablets 
preserved in the British Museum is now 
complete, and will afford students valuable 
material for the study, not only of the Assyrian 


language, but also the literature, sacred and — 


profane, of Assyria and Babylonia. The 
catalogue, which was compiled by Dr. C. 
Bezold, gives measurements of every tabiet 
and cylinder whether complete or only a mere 
fragment, and in many cases furnishes extracts 
in Assyrian of important portions of tablets. 
There is also a bibliography of the most im- 
portant Assyriological publications up to date. 


Tue Rev. Canon Benham delivered the last 
lecture of the season at the London Institu- 
tion, on “ Cheapside.” He began by describing 
the old Watling Street, which ran from the site 
of the Cannon Street station straight as an 
arrow to what is now Newgate Street, and 
then away on the line of the present London 
and North-Western Railway. At the top of 
what we call Cheapside was formerly a large 
open space, the meeting-place of the folk-mote, 
Then the lecturer spoke of St. Paul’s, and 
afterwards of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Each 
point was illustrated with limelight views. 
Cheapside, which meant literally “ Market- 
place,” held, it was pointed out, the same 
relation to the City as the market-places of our 
country towns hold still to those towns, 
Having given anecdotes of the Churches in 
Cheapside, and of the jousts and tournaments 
which had their place in the open space in 
front of St. Mary-le-Bow, a space which went 
back as far as Honey Lane Market, the lecturer 
turned his attention to the old cross which 
stood a few yards to the east of the church- 
yard of St. Peter’s, Wood Street. He recalled 
many historic scenes which had gathered 
round this cross, and described its destruction 
by the Puritans on May 2nd, 1643. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Belfast Literary 
Society, Mr. W. 8. Johnson, M.A., gave a 
lecture on the “ History of Architecture.” In 
opening the meeting the chairman said they 
were often told that there was a great want of 
sympathy with the beautiful in Art in Great 
Britain, and more especially in the North of 
Ireland. He thought that view was rather 
exaggerated. With regard to poetry, the 
people of Great Britain had a bright and 
fertile vein of imagination, and as regarded 
Architecture, there was nothing more beautiful 
than some of their great English Cathedrals. 
Mr. Johnson, after defining Architecture, and 
indicating its place among the fine Arts, com- 
menced with the Architecture of Greece, and 
showed. York Street, May Street, and Donegall 
Square Churches as examples of the Dorie, the 
Tonic, and the Corinthian styles, though none’ 
of these buildings are faultless. 
mentioned there are also Roman arches: then 
in Townsend Street there is good Romanesque 
work; also in St. Patrick’s, Jordanstown; 
while in St. Thomas’s and Carlisle Memorial 
are really fine specimens of early Gothic; in 
Fitzroy and Newtownbreda of geometrical and 
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decorated Gothic; and in All Souls’ of perpen- 
dicular English Gothic. Elmwood is an ex- 
ample of a very original treatment of Italian 
Romanesque, while St. Ann’s is almost. the 
only Renaissance Church in Belfast. It is 
worthy of note that in 1844 this was the only 
Belfast Church which possessed a spire. 
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Tue Building Trades’ Exhibition at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, which will extend 
over six days, opens on the 20th inst. The 
opening ceremony will take place at noon, 
and will be performed by the Lord Mayor 
(accompanied by the Sheriffs of London), 
The Architectural Association’ will pay a visit 
to the exhibition on the afternoon of the 
opening day, and amongst the other societies 
which have arranged an official visit are the 
Association of Medical and County Engineers 
on the 22nd, and the Builders’ Mechanics 
Association of London on the 24th, whilst on 
the 23rd the annnal meeting of the Institute 
of Clayworkers will take place, and on the 
25th a Conference of House Painters and 
Decorators will be held. Architects’ drawings 
are on exhibition, and other exhibits will 
include loans from the South Kensineton 
Museum, the Corporation of London, the City 
Companies, etc. 


A most interesting discovery has been 
made at Leap Castle. This beautiful old 
keep is in a state of preservation scarcely 
to be surpassed by any baronial residence 
in Ireland, and in extent and historic inte- 
yest has few equals. The principal. dis- 
covery was that of the existence of a fine old 
guard-room at the south-west angle of the 
hall. Its occupied space was previously re- 
garded as a mass of solid masonry. I¢ is built 
in the wall of the great tower, these walls 
being from. eight feet to ten feet thick, and 
leads to a series of dungeons beneath, capable 
of holding from 500 to 600 people. The dun- 
geons are hewn out of the solid rock on which 
the castle stands. In another part of the 
ancient structure, known as the Priests’ 
House, a large number of human bones mixed 
with those of a dog were found, and some 
coins of the reign of Edward the Confessor in 
the first half of the eleventh century. These 
have a rare numismatic value from their great 
age and fine condition. Elsewhere coins of 
- Elizabeth and Charles II., etc., were brought 
to light, but, though of interest, are less 
scarce than the Confessor’s. This priests’ 
house was formerly connected with the great 
tower by a drawbridge, traces of which can be 
seen, and the clerics in time of war took refuge 
in the keep. The house was occupied by 
O’Banan, Abbot of Roscrea, who died in 112%, 
and it is assumed that the Confessor’s coins 
now found must have been deposited about 
that time where they were discovered, and 
have lain undisturbed for nearly e:ght centuries. 


Proressorn Batpwin Brown, Edinburgh, 
lectured in Moffat on Italian painting a few 
days ago. He said that from the fresco 
painters of the fifteenth century, the Art of 
painting had progressed in Italy, until in the 
seventeenth century it had reached its. cul- 
minating period. By that time the secret 
resources of Art in painting had been fully 
explored. Part of this work was accomplished 
in Italy, and part in Spain, Flanders, and 
Holland. The Artists had mastered the human 
form nude and draped in all its details, learn- 
ing to draw the figures in all positions with 
grace, dramatic power, and sympathetic style. 
The effects of light and shade in all their 
strength and beauty had also been mastered, 
and the knowledge gained and impressions of 
distance depended on certain differences of 
light and shade. In the matter of colour the 
Artist had mastered, the delicate interpenetra- 
tion of colour which the fresco painters were 
unable to use in wall painting. The latter-day 
_ painters by the use of sympathetic colours gave 
a play or view with a more delicate and subtle 
effect than a fresco, while the process was 
more elaborate and capable of more variety 
in manipulation, and all sorts of refinement 
could be given to the subject. This was 
worked to perfection by the Venetian school, 


~ Painting alone,constituted Art. 


Then in the seventeenth century the picture. 
formerly a wall decoration, acquired beauty 
and charm of its own, became independent, 
and the modern picture was perfected. 


SPEAKING at the annual prize distribution in 
connection with the Art and Technical Schools 
and the Boys’ and Girls’ Modern Schools, 
branches of the Leeds Institute of Science, Art, 
and Literature, Mr. George C. Haité, R.B.A., 
who presided, said that he had had twenty-five 
years’ experience as an Artist and a Designer. 
In directing students what to do, people often 
neglected to give information as to the means 
by which their advice should be followed. 
He would rather that Schools of Art had been 
called Schools of Technique. ‘Lhe most such a 
school as theirs could do was to give students 
that technical knowledge which would enable 


_ them to realise their own ideas and feelings. 


It was absurd to imagine that a school could 
make Artists. To do that was not within any 
one’s power. A school could only produce 
skilled artisans. If natural talents were to be 
of the slightest avail, means of expression 
must be acquired, and that was the mission 
of the so-called Art school. He wished strongly 
to impress upon Art students the importance 
of cultivating the faculty of observation. Few 
knew to what a slight extent the faculty of 
observation was developed in the ordinary 
individual. 'T’o seek to understand the secrets 
of nature through Art was foolish. The wind 
was the medium through which nature should 
be studied. Above all things they must be 
true to themselves. They would be unwise to 
seek after what was called originality, and 
which oftentimes was only acquired eccentri- 
city. The hand was subservient to the brain, 
and if the hand was unskilful, imagination 
was of little use. Too many people thought 
Art had made 
herself manifest in Seulpture, Architecture, 
and. in artieles of every material. An Artist 
should recognise and appreciate every phrase 
of Art. Mr. Haite, in conclusion, gave valu- 
able hints as to the study of Decorative Art, 
saying that the time was not far distant when 
articles of everyday use would bear traces of 
the skill of the Artist. 


Mucu has been written about the Parthenon, 
but the most exhaustive work is that of M. 
Magne, which has been published under the 
auspices of the French Ministry of Fine Arts. 
M. Magne was one of the Architects consulted 
as to the best means of saving the building 
from falling, and his book is the fruit of his 
examination. His verdict is preserve, not 
restore, for he rightly says any attempt at the 
latter would be sacrilege. But, apart from 
his plans, his observations throw new light 
on the mode of construction, of lighting, and 
the decorative use of colour. Colour was 
largely employed to accentuate the portions 
of the structure which received least light, as 
in the ceilings, the mouldings of the frieze, 
and the cornices. The colour, though, was 
like that of the statues, only enough to temper 
the whiteness of the marble. Metal also was 
employed in the form of bracelets, crowns, 
spears, shields, bits, and harness, but this is 
evident from the cylindrical holes in some 
of the Parthenon sculptures in the British 
Museum. 


“Tp it be in any way possible for the nation 
to acquire Hertford House,” says a Times 
correspondent, “surely that would be the best 
and most appropriate permanent abode for 
the magnificent collection bequeathed by 
Lady Wallace. It meets the conditions at- 
tached to the bequest; it is in a central 
situation; it is a building’ worthy of the 
treasures it contains, and it has been specially 
laid out for their display. We cannot more 
gracefully express our gratitude for this 
splendid gift, or more loyally carry out the 
evident wishes of the giver, than by per- 
manently connecting the collection with the 
historic home of those who formed it. As a 
minor but far from insignificant advantage, it 
may be noted that the acquisition of Hertford 
House would obviate many inconveniences 
and risks which are otherwise too likely to 
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be encountered before a rew home can be 
found or built for the surerb collection.” 


Witrx reference to the question of the long- 
deferred completion of South Kensington 
Museum, proposed by Lord Playfair in con- 
nection with the Royal Commemoration, we 
take a passage from an eloquent appeal of 
M. Charles Yriarte, the Inspector-General of 
Fine Arts, published in extenso in the Times 
Paris letter a few days ago: “To-day for all 
of us foreigners South Kensington is a Mecca. 
England there possesses the entire Art of 
Europe and the East, their spiritual manifes- 
tations under all forms, and Europe has been 
swept into the stream in imitation of England. 
Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, Nuremberg, Basle, 
Madrid, St. Petersburg, Moscow, the large 
towns of America itself have now their South 
Kensingtons; but in the original one of 
England, still unfinished, where the splendour 
of the start (excessive, as it seems to me) 
contrasts: with the inertia of the last fifteen 
years, the inconceivable treasures are becoming: 
so much heaped up as to be a veritable obstacle 
to study. How is it possible to study this 
extraordinary series of textiles of all times 
and countries, ranged one upon another, over- 
lapping and hiding one another, without 
proper perspective and proper light? And the 
draperies, the embossed Italan and Spanish 
leathers, the carved wood, the iron work, the 
cassoni, the lacquer, placed at such an elevation 
that one is obliged to mount steps to study 
their form and colours. It is not for 
me to give an opinion on the Architectural 
part of the work to be accomplished. South 
Kensington is especially a museum for study, 
and for study a mere box is sufficient, spacious, 
few projections as 
possible, of no exaggerated height, easy of 
access, but, above all, with space and light, and 
lastly, from due respect. for Art, with decent 
surroundings, a fine entrance, and no unsafe 
neighbouring buildings. The Architects will 
be unable to protest. They know that in 
Architecture the external expression of a 
requirement fulfilled, a form appropriate to the 
object aimed at, inevitably gives a monument 
its character. Ornament is neither in the 
material employed nor on the wall, where it 
sometimes distracts attention; it is especially 
in the Art object itself, and imagination can 
find ample scope outside. I desire, therefore, 
for the entire nation the realisation of Lord 
Playfair’s proposal, the completion of the 
Victoria Museum for the advantage of Art 
studies, and the development of public taste. 
and this out of gratitude for the facilities of 
every kind found by foreigners of all nations 
in the great English public depots.” 


Tur movement for the erection of a 
memorial to Mrs. E. B. Browning-in Kelloe 
Church is about to be accomplished. We 
understand that Messrs. J. McMillan and Son, 
Sculptors, of that town, have been instructed 
by the committee to prepare a marble tablet 
to be placed in the Church. It had long been: 
a disputed question as to the birthplace and 
date of birth of the great poetess. The Rev. 
Canon Burnett discovered in the registers of 
Kelloe Church that Mrs. Browning was born 
at Coxhoe Hall on March 6th, 1806. The 
parentage of the poetess was afterwards 
discovered by Mr. John Robinson, their 
marriage having taken place at Gosforth, her 
mother being of a well-known Newcastle 
family. It is fitting, therefore, that the first 
memorial in England to Mrs. Browning should 
be in her native parish. 


Firrr Srresr will soon be improved be- 
yond recognition. Already a portion of the 
southern side near Ludgate Circus has been” 
widened, with beneficial results, and it is now 
desired to extend the process further west-- 
wards. Between Bride Lane and Salisbury 
Court the width of the thoroughfare is 45ft., 
and it is proposed to increase this to 60ft. 
The cost of the widening is estimated at 
£170,780, and the Improvement Committee of 
the County Council recommend that body to 
divide the expenditure equally with the City 
Commissioners of Sewers. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—Nine competitive plans have 
been lodged for the new Fire Brigade Station 
at Aberdeen. Mr. Munce, Belfast, has been 
appointed adjudicator. Some of the plans 
show buildings of striking appearance, with 
extensive accommodation for the engines and 
firemen. The front elevations generally ex- 
hibit a three-storey granite building, sur- 
mounted by a tower to be used for drying 
hose pipes and for drill purposes. On the first 
floor is the engine-room, entrance to which is 
obtained by three, and, in some cases, four 
large folding doors, which can be opened 
automatically, or by some other convenient 
arrangement. Within the engine-room is 
accommodation for two steamers, a hose 
tender, and a fire-escape. Immediately to the 
rear of the engine-room and communicating 
directly with it are the stables, with stalls for 
six horses. The interior arrangements of both 
engine-room and stables are of the most 
modern type. To the right of the engine- 
room and on the ground-floor is the firemen’s 
watch-house, and still further to the right is 
the firemaster’s office. On the first and second 
floors there is accommodation for firemen. 
The average estimated price would be from 
£9000 to £10,000. 


Brrr, East Drvon.—Professor Herkomer 
has opened a memorial to the late Hamilton 
M‘Callum, the well-known artist, who resided 
in the village for many years. The memorial 
takes the form of a Portland stone erection, 
with a bronze relief portrait of the late Artist. 
Around the structure are seats for the use of 
the public. The memorial was designed by 
Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. 


Braprorp-on-Avon.—A new Technical In- 
stitute has been formally opened at Bradford- 
on-Avon. The building is situate in Junction 
Road, and will give every facility for carrying 
out the work of technical education. ~The 
total cost is about £3900. The style is a form 
of English Renaissance. 


Bristou.—The Parish Church of Nempnett 
has just been re-opened after important im- 
provements, which both increase its size and 
adds to its appearance architecturally. The 
scheme completed, removed the chancel alto- 
gether with the arch, and has resulted in the 
erection of a much larger and finer chancel, 
earried up to the height of the nave, but 
separated from it by a beautifully-carved rood- 
screen. Besides this, on the north of the new 
chancel, has been built a sort of side chapel or 
vestry. Dundry stone has been used as dress- 
ings. The floor of the chancel is laid in pat- 
terns formed by pennant and a material of 
lighter colour, and the barrel roof is of un- 
polished oak. The alterations, carried out 
from Mr. Buckle’s design by Mr. John Flower, 
harmonise well with the older parts of the 
structure. The undertaking has involved an 
outlay of about £1600. 


CoLERNE.—The Parish Church of Colerne, 
the original fabric of which dates back to the 
twelfth century, has recently had a valuable 
effigy of the late Mr. R. Walmesley, of Luck- 
nam, placed within its precincts. The effigy 
has been modelled and carved in the finest 
statuary marble from Carrara by Mr. Henry 
Hugh Armstead, R.A. The tomb supporting 
the effigy, better known as “ Altar Tomb,” is 
in the style of Early Renaissance. There is 
a wrought-iron guard which surmounts the 
marble slab. The whole of the tomb was 
designed by Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., Dio- 
cesan Surveyor, of Marlborough, and the work 
executed by Messrs. Harry Hems and Son, of 
Exeter. 


Darrietp.—At a recent meeting of the 
parishioners of Darfield, the rector, the Rev. 
A. E. Sorby, explained that Trinity College, 
Cambridge, had agreed upon the details 
of the restoration of the chancel of the 
Parish Church.. The plan was considered a 
good one. A discussion took place upon the 


advisability of removing the plaster from the 
chancel walls, and the nature of the stone 
likely to be found underneath. The Chairman 
said that at first. only portions of the plaster 
would be removed, amd if the stone underneath 
was found to be unsuitable for pointing, that 
the plaster would be left. In answer to other 
questions, he said that whatever brasses were 
now. on the chancel floor would be carefully 
removed and replaced on the marble floor in 
exactly the same position. 


DerwssuRy.—The Board of Management of 
the Dewsbury Technical: School has approved 
of plans submitted by Mr. J. L. Fox, the 
Architect of the original buildings, for an 
addition to the accommodation, which has for 
some time been inadequate. The proposal is 
to erect a wing of three stories, having a 
frontage to Carlton Road. The cost is esti- 
mated at about £3500, and the Board of 
Management decided to recommend the execu- 
tion of the work. 


Doncaster.—The great north transept 
window in the Doncaster Parish Church, 
which was destroyed by a gas explosion some 
time ago, has been filled with new stained 
glass illustrative of the “Te Deum.” The six 
main lights are filled with three tiers of figures 
representing Cherubim and Seraphim, apostles, 
prophets, and martyrs, as well as Saints 
Ambrose and Augustine, the joint authors of 
the “Te Deum.” The figures are surmounted 
by canopies of broad and simple design. The 
Mowbray window on the south side has: been 
replaced by three lights, containing figures of 
three matrons. ‘The whole of the work has 
been designed and carried out under the 
direction of the Architects, Messrs. Demain 
and Brierley, York, by Messrs. Shrigley and 
Hunt, of Lancaster and London. 


Dumrrizes.—Dumfries School Board had 
before it, on the 8th inst., competitive plans by 
four local Architects for a new elementary 
school to be erected on a site off George Street, 
and to take the place of the present Green- 
sands School. The plan of Mr. A. B. Crombie 
was unanimously adopted. It provides accom- 
modation for 600 pupils, and is estimated 
to cost £6000. It includes an ornamental 
campanile, which the Architect suggests might 
be erected as a memorial to the Queen’s 
diamond jubilee. 


DunprE.—It will be remembered that to- 
wards the end of last year, Mr. Alexander, the 
City Architect of Dundee, was requested to 
report upon the condition of the foundations of 
the north and east walls of the Albert Institute 
Buildings, with a view to discovering whether 
it would be necessary to under-build them, as 
had been done with the south and west walls. 
When an opening was made a few days ago 
near the north-west corner, the cross-beams on 
the top of the piles were laid bare and found 
to be in a rotten and pulpy condition, similar 
to what had been found at the other parts of 
the foundations. 


EpinspureH.—At a meeting of the Works 
Committee of the Edinburgh and _ District 
Water Trust. recently, the principal item 
was the consideration of the specifications and 
schedules of measurements for the Talla 
reservoir. The engineer (Mr. Wilson) was 
instructed on various matters concerning con- 
ditions which are to be inserted in the contract, 
in order to report to the Trustees. The 
probable estimate for the reservoir and conse- 
quent works is about £150,000. Approval was 
at the same time given to the plans of the 
building proposed to be erected for the accom- 
modation of the Trustees on the banks of the 
Talla. The building is of a substantial 
appearance. The committee also decided to 
include in the estimates a sum of £250 for the 
erection of a hall for the accommodation of the 
navvies engaged upon the reservoir works. 

At a meeting of the Plans and Works 
Committee of Edinburgh Town Council, 
Mr. Morham, the City Architect, submitted 
plans for the new central fire-station to 
be erected at the. south-west corner of the 


Cattle Market. These show a range of build- 
ings, three storeys in height, in the Renaissance 
style of Architecture, with a high tower in the 
rear. The engine-house occupies the east 
part of the block, which is on a level with 
Lauriston. Mr. Morham also submitted plans 
showing the suggested re-arrangement of the 
Cattle Market in consequence of the erection 
of the new fire-station. A plan has likewise 
been prepared showing how, in the event of 
the Cattle Market being removed altogether 
from its present site, the ground might be 
made available for letting, with an access 
from Lauriston. It is suggested that tene- 
ments of houses might be erected on the north 
and east sides, leaving the remainder of the 
space fer recreation and drill purposes. “Ihe 
estimated cost of the buildings, exclusive of 
the site, is £23,500. The Committee instructed 
Mr. Morham to have the plans exhibited to 
members of Council. 


Epwinstowr.—The Lord Bishop of South- 
well has just re-opened the Parish Church of 
Edwinstowe. The Church is, like the majority 
of village churches of the middle ages, a piece- 
work of late Norman and Early English, 
having Norman pillars in the north and south 
aisles and windows, while the arches are of 
the Early English style. The restoration 
work, which has been for a period of eleven 
months in the hands of Messrs. Hy. Green and ~ 
Sons, Nottingham, comprised the entire re- 
roofing of the nave, aisles, and chancel—the 
nave and south aisle being raised a few inches 
—and the removal from the interior walls of 
the plaster which disfigured them, and con- 
cealed the peculiar beauty of their structure. 
The roofs are now of a substantial and 
beautiful type, and the walls betray a rugged 
beauty which many consider ought never to 
have been concealed beneath plaster, The 
work has entailed a cost of about £1800. 


Guiascow.—On Saturday afternoon the first 
Spring visit of the students attending the 
Architecture and Building Construction 
Classes of the Technical College took place 
to the new brickwork at Leedhill, near Paisley. 
The manager conducted the large party 
of students, who were first shown the clay-pit, 
where the nature and characteristics of the 
clay were explained; then the works were put 
in operation, and the various processes of 
mixing, wire-cutting, &c., were seen. ‘Then the 
drying stoke was visited, and, lastly, the kiln 
was studied from the point of view of its con- 
struction, as well as the burning of the bricks. 
Professor Gourlay, in proposing a vote of 
thanks at the close, referred to the keen 
interest the students had taken in the visit 
and to the valuable instruction they had 
received. 


HarpENnDEN.—The new Congregational Chapel 
just opened has cost about £2600. The nave 
and side aisles are divided by octagonal stone 
piers, with low pointed brick and stone arches 
over. The nave is lighted by pointed arch 
windows in the clerestory, and the side aisles 
by small mulloned rectangular windows. 
There is a recess or apse at the upper end of 
the building where the organ is placed, and 
communicating therewith on each side are 
vestries. The internal walls are faced with 
red brick and stone dressings, the dado being 
a pressed brick of a darker tint. The roof is 
framed with solid-looking principals with 
curved ribs resting on stone corbels, and is 
ceiled at the level of the collar beam. The 
floor is laid with wood blocks except the 
lobbies and apse, which are tiled. The ven- 
tilation is effected by inlet air flues in the side 
walls, and Boyle’s exhaust ventilator in the 
turret. The heating is by hot water. The 
exterior is of red brick and stone dressings, 
with a tile roof, the ventilating turret with 
copper roof forming a feature over the en- 
trance vestibule. The Architect is Mr. A. E. 
Anscombe, of Harpenden, and the contractor 
Mr. T. Ringerlee, of Oxford. 


Harrocatre.—a new school erected by the 
Pannal School Board at Oatlands Mount, near 
Harrogate, was opened on the 8th inst. by the 
Vice-Chairman of the Board. ‘The school, 


~ between 400 and 500 children. 


et tee 


< 
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jncluding site and furnishing, has cost about 


26000. The Architect was Mr. Buttery, of 
Morley. 


The school is well lighted and venti- 
Jated, and is built for the accommodation of 


Inxpen.—The ancient Parish Chureh of St. 


Michael and All Angels, Inkpen, after being 
in the hands of the restorers for over twelve 
months, has just been re-opened. The plans 


for the restoration were prepared by Mr. 


Clapton C. Rolfe, Diocesan Architect, of Oxford, 


and these have been carried out under his 
~ supervision by. Messrs. George Elms and Son, 


¥ +han the bare walls, the west window, and tiles 
~ from roof and floors have been left -of the 


~ actual old Church. 


contractors, of Benham, Newbury. Little more 


Liverpoon.—The new Cotton Exchange in 


 Brown’s Buildings, Liverpool, has now been 


z: 


_ the building. - 


oe restaurant. 
_ feature, while the decorative and colour designs 


x 


a Bie rte an Oriental appearance to the apart- 
ments. 


* 
“ 


in the building under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. F. Doyle, who is also the Architect of 


further extended by the addition of a café 
A Mosaic floor is a notable 


The structural alterations were made 


-_Lowrstorr.—The stone-laying ceremony in 


-_ eonnection with the new Y.W.C.A. at Lowestoft 


rr. 


E 


_ took place some days ago. 
serve as an Institute and Home. 
.F premises being found too small, the committee 


5 


Jal 
% 


TF 


ae 


The building is to 
The present 


instructed Mr. Alfred Clarke, C.E., Architect, 
of Lowestoft, to prepare designs for a building 
which should combine both an institute and a 


home, part of which is now being carried out. 


_ The new building is situated at the corner of 


o, 


‘but substantially constructed of red bricks 


‘Regent and Alexander Roads, and is plainly 


“with string courses and red stone dressings. 


- he roofs will be tiled and there will be a 


tower at Regent Road corner. 
for the works are Messrs. J. and B, Swatman, 
ae of Lowestoft. = 


a ah 2) 


ae 


a 


The contractors 


ee Merruyr.—The Urban District Council has 
rejected the report recently presented by the 


committee appointed to consider the Housing 


of the Working Classes Act, in which it was 
- recommended that the Council should obtain 
a loan of £10,500 for the purpose of erecting 


eighty-four workmen’s cottages, at an esti- 


mated cost of £125 each. 


i 


Moriry.— New premises known as the 


Ackroyd Street Reading Room, Morley, were 


opened on Saturday week by the Mayor. The 
_ premises, which comprise a committee-room, 


_ reading-room, and a large room for social 


Bt 
and provision for extension by the addition of 


seating of the chapel will be 


gatherings, have been built by Mr.-J: W. 
Binks. 


Movuntsorret.—The memorial stones of a 


new chapel and school rooms were laid at 
- Mountsorrel, near Loughborough, on the 10th 
inst. The new chapel is to take the place of 


an old building, The site is near the centre 


of the village, and the line of building has 


been fixed 30ft. from the roadway. The 
‘material for the building is brick, the front 
being faced with granite stone. Early Gothic 
ig the style of Architecture chosen, and the 
work will be carried out by Messrs. Scurr and 
‘Jowett, of Barrow-on-Soar, from plans by Mr. 
John Wills, of Derby. The front gable of the 
chapel will have a circular window with tracery, 
the gable being flanked with octagonal but- 
tresses that run up and finish with pinnacles 
and carved finials. Two single light windows 
to the front are to have cusped heads, but all 
other windows will be pointed; the elazing 
~ throughout being with cathedral rolled glass 
in lead squares and diamonds. The roof is to 
be partially open, relieved with arch and panel 
work. The woodwork for both ceiling and 
f pitch pine. 
A school room at the rear of the chapel will be 


Aft. by 26ft., to accommodate 200 children. 


‘There are also to be class rooms, infants’ room, 


‘nine other apartments. The total cost, ex- 
elusive of Architect’s fee, is stated at £1800. 


PrrerHEad.—The Street Committee of the 
Town Council has approved of the following 
plans:—Proposed alterations by Mr. Thomas 
Forrest in Maiden Street; two new cottages 
by Messrs. G. Scott and Sons in Queen Street ; 
of shed, proposed to be erected by the Harbour 
Trustees in the yard of Messrs. W. and J. 
Stephen; of alterations by Mr. J. Mason on 
his property in Queen Street; and an extra 
exit from the Music Hall. 


ScarBoroucH.—Mr. Robson, F.S.A., Archi- 
tect to the Education Department, who was 
asked by the Scarborough School Board to 
judge the plans sent in for the erection 
of the new Higher Grade School, has 
made his awards. ‘The first place is taken 
by Messrs. Hall, Cooper, and Davis, West- 
borough, Scarborough ; the second place 
by Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, York ; and 
the third by Messrs. Marshall and Dick, New- 
castle. Forty sets of plans were submitted. 
Five sets of plans were sent in by local Archi- 
tects for the premiums offered—viz., £50 and 
£25, in connection with the proposed Wesleyan 
College on the Weaponess Estate, South Cliff. 
The award has been made, the first premium 
being awarded to Messrs. Hall, Cooper, and 
Davis, Westborough, Scarborough, and the 
second to Messrs. Tugwell and Barry, West- 
borough, Scarborough. 


Swinpon.—A chemical laboratory and a 
secondary day school have been opened at 
Malmesbury. New technical school buildings 
are now completed. The cost of their erection 
and furnishing amount to £12,000. The County 
Council has contributed £3500, the Science 
and Art Department £1000, and the Urban 
District of New Swindon about £7500. 


Trowspripge.—A grant of £1500 has been 
made by the County Council in aid of a 
technical institute for Trowbridge. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of building and furnishing 
the Institute will amount to at least £5000. 
The local committee have had under considera- 
tion the question of a site, but no definite con- 
clusion has yet been arrived at. Negotiations 
are now being conducted with a view to the 
acquisition of a site nearly opposite the 'Town 
Hall. The present buildings are inadequate, 
and have been condemned. 


WakEFIELD.—A statement presented to the 
West Riding County Council gives the total 
estimated cost of the new County Offices at 
Wakefield, including furniture and fittings, at 
£108,543. For furniture and fittings the 
Council will be asked to sanction expenditure 
amounting to £12,500. The Architects have 
reported that it will be practicable to open 
the new offices in November next, although 
the works will not then be entirely completed. 


WincHuestEer.—The barracks at Winchester, 
which were the Rifles’ depdt, are to be rebuilt 
at a cost of £72,000.. The style of the former 
pbuilding, which was copied from that of Ver- 
sailles, is to be preserved as far as possible, 
and the adjacent old County Hall is not to be 
interfered with. The former building was 
originally built as a palace for Charles IT., at 
a time when he thought of transferring the 
capital from London to Winchester. 


Tue proposed new offices for the Aberdeen 
Parish Council are estimated to cost £6000. 

Tum Warwick Board of Guardians has passed 
a resolution in favour of applying for a loan 
for £3000 to provide new tramp wards. 

Tse Bournemouth Town Council has decided 
to abandon the proposal to build a pavilion on 
the shore end of the pier, and has also in- 
structed their Surveyor to prepare plans for 
the conversion of the present shelters into a 
pavilion, at a cost not exceeding £10,000. 

Tur Technical Committee of the West 
Bromwich Technical Schools has decided to 
extend the present premises, and to incur an 
outlay of £1000. ‘The extension is to include 
the erection of a workshop where students 
may carry out their own designs in practice. 


Trade and Craft. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT WEST HAM. 

The question of electric lighting for West 
Ham, at a cost of some £20,000, came before 
the West Ham Council recently. The tender 
of the Electric Construction Company, Limited, 
was rejected, and a higher tender was accepted. 
The company then alleged that they had been 
previously approached by the representative 
of one of the members of the Council, and that 
certain private offers were made by this repre- 
sentative. The company stated that they 
declined to listen to these overtures. They 
demanded an investigation. The Council 
pointed out that the company had not named 
the persons against whom they brought this 
serious charge, but ultimately it was arranged 
that the Council should apply for a Local 
Government Board inquiry, and the company 
thereupon undertook to reveal all the facts at 
this inquiry.—In the House of Commons Mr. 
Chaplin last week stated that the Local 
Government Board had no power to order an 
inquiry into this matter, but the firm might 
prosecute or communicate with the Public 
Prosecutor.—Mr. Henry F. Joel (of the firm of 
Messrs. Henry F. Joeland Co.) has now written 
to the local press stating that his company also 
are not satisfied as to the fairness of the West 
Ham Council in the matter of electric lighting 
contracts, and stating that in 1893, and again 
in 1894, Messrs. Joel tendered at £1045 for 
electrically lighting the public hall and free 


library at Canning ‘Town, but a higher tender » 


was accepted. There is a strong local feeling 
that the whole matter should not be allowed 
to rest in this unsatisfactory state. 


A NEW PAVING STONE. 

A new paying stone, said to be of better 
wearing quality than any of British origin, is 
attracting notice. It comes from Quenast, in 
Belgium, and Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy reports 
the results of compression tests of four small 
blocks of Aberdeen, Guernsey, Leicester, and 
Quenast paving stone as very markedly in 
favour of the last-named. Prof. James Geikie, 
of Edinburgh, too, gave a report, and thinks 
that Quenast stone is both harder and tougher 
than Scottish granites or North Country whin- 
stones, and likely to be more durable for street 


service. 


HEASTBOURNE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 

John Vinall, jun., builder, of Hastbourne, 
appeared in answer to three summonses taken 
out at the instance of the Eastbourne Corpora- 
tion, charging him with having contravened 
the bye-laws of the Town Council by unlawfully 
allowing No. 1, North End, Western Road, 
Eastbourne, to be occupied as a dwelling-house, 
the same not having been certified as fit for 
habitation by the Local Authority ; by erecting 
a scullery of a lesser height than Oft. ; and by 
failing to provide a ventilating shaft and 
window in the water-closet. ‘The third of 
these summonses was withdrawn on the pay- 
ment of costs, the work required to be done 
having been executed.—William Chapman 
Field, Building Surveyor to the Eastbourne 
Town Council, stated that in May last plans 
were submitted by the defendant for six 
cottages in Western Road. In these plans 
the scullery referred to in the summons was 
shown to be 9ft. in height, the floor being 9in. 
above the level of the yard. When, however, 
the houses were completed he found the 
scullery to have been erected 7ft. 6in. in height, 
and that the flooring was 4in. below the level 
of the yard and below the level of the inter- 
cepting trap of the drain. He had not certified 
the houses as fit for human habitation, but 
nevertheless the defendant had permitted two 
of them to be occupied. On the application 
of the defendant the Building Committee had 
agreed to allow the defect as to the scullery 
to be remedied by lowering the level of the 
floor; but on finding that the floor level was 
already below that of the yard, the Committee 
withdrew this permission.—It was stated that 
to remedy the defect as to the scullery it 
would be necessary to reconstruct the rear 
portion of the house at a cost of between £50 
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or £60 in each instance-—The magistrates 
having viewed the property, adjourned the 
matter for a fortnight to give the Building 
Committee an opportunity of meeting and 
considering any suggestion from the defendant 
whereby the defects might be overcome. 


A GUNPOWDER MOTOR. 


According to the New York Herald, the 
latest idea in motor cars is the gunpowder 
motor. It is to be run by a motor which, with 
a weight of 8$lb. and a length of S8in., will, 
when charged with ordinary gunpowder, carry 
a machine and rider 100 miles. The small 
cylinder of the motor is 3in. long and lin. in 


diameter. At the forward end is the exploding 
chamber. This is 2in. long, I}in. high, and 


l}in. wide. From the rear end projects the 
driving rod. Above the cylinder is the powder 
magazine, 4in. in diameter and 2in. deep. It 
is from this magazine that the explosive is 
supphed, by means of a feeder, to the ex- 
ploding chamber below. As the explosion 
occurs a gaseous smoke is generated, which 
acts much the same as steam, in that it 
operates the piston head of the driving rod 
within the cylinder, one end of which is con- 
nected with the exploding chamber. To avoid 
any possibility of the explosion of the gases 
generated by the powder, there is a valve at 
the top of the exploding chamber, through 
which the excess of gas is automatically 
allowed to escape. ‘The speed of the machine 
to a certain extent regulates the action of the 
valves in the supply chute. When starting, 
the powder is exploded first by concussion. 
The rod is forced down, the valves in the 
chutes are opened, and a cap within the 
chamber is exploded, causing the machine to 
start. Just the reverse operation brings the 
machinery to a stop. The drawing upward of 
the rod closes the valve, causing the flow of 
powder to cease, and as no more gaseous smoke 
can be generated, the machine comes to a 
gradual stop. 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE PANEL. 


We understand that Messrs. Stanley Bros., 
Limited, of Nuneaton, are manufacturing a 
special panel in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s record reion. The panel is being 
made in buff and red terra-cotta and in glazed 
ware. The design, which bears a representa- 
tion of Her Majesty and the words “ Victoria, 
sixty years Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” with other suitable lettering, is very 
neat, and will, Messrs. Stanley think, largely 
recommend itself for introduction into Jubilee 
Memorial Buildings, which are beine so 
numerously erected throughout the country. 
The panel has the recommendation of cheap- 
ness. In buff and red it is obtainable for 20s., 
and in glazed ware for 40s. 


CLAIM FOR DAMAGE. 


The plaintiff in the action of Maynard v. 
Thompson and Others, which recently came 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins and a special 
jury, was a dining-room proprietor, at 27, 
Holloway Road. The defendants were his 
landlords and also the owners of the adjoining 
house, No. 29. The plaintiff’s claim was for 
damage which he alleged had been caused to 
No. 27 by defendants’ negligence in pulling 
down and rebuilding the house adjoining. 
The defendants said that they had been guilty 
of no negligence, and had acted under the 
orders of the County Council. They counter- 
claimed for damages for breach of covenant to 
repair and for £11 2s. for rent and insurance. 
Messrs. Sabey and Sons, the builders who had 
actually carried out the work, had been added 
as third parties Mr. James Maynard, the 
plaintiff, was called, and said that on Sept. 
29th, 1884, he took an assignment of a lease 
of 27, Holloway Road. No. 27 was bounded 
on the north by No, 29. Both houses were 
old. In 1894 No. 29 was pulled down. This 
caused a number of large cracks in the 
plaintiff's wall. Afterwards a new house was 
built at No. 29, there being a narrow space 
left between it and No.27. Struts were placed 
between the two houses. Then a large hole 
made its appearance in plaintiffs wall. Plain- 


tiff said he had suffered loss in his business 
owing to the state into which the premises had 
fallen, and that finally he had to leave them 
owing to their unsafe condition, — Counsel’s 
contention was that the house had fallen into 
disrepair by reason of age and _ plaintiff's 
breach of his covenant to repair, and that this 
was the cause of the business being carried on 
at a loss—Evidence was given at considerable 
length on behalf of the third parties in order 
to disprove the plaintiff’s claim.—In the result 
the jury found that the plaintiff had suffered 
no loss in consequence of the premises being 
pulled down, and that the defendants were 
entitled to £11 2s. rent and £10 for dilapida- 
tions.—On this his Lordship gave judgment 
for the defendants on the claim and counter- 
claim. 


Correspondence. 


LONGTON TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND 
FREE LIBRARY. 

{| To the Editor of THE BuiupErs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—We have read your article on the 
above with amazement, and cannot imagine 
how a professional journal can try to bring 
discredit upon the Longton 'Town Council when 
it is plain to see that everything was done that 
could be, to make the competition fair and 
above board. What are the facts ? 

Ist. The conditions were clear and defined. 
All designs to be sent in under motto. 

2nd. The designs were adjudicated upon by 
an able London Architect, a F.R.I.B.A. 

ord. His report was submitted and approved 
by the Town Council without the identity of 
the authors being known. 

4th. The Council then decided to confer 
with the successful Architect and the County 
Director of Technical Instructions. 

This seems all clear and square; then why 
call the “competition unsatisfactory.” No 
doubt it would have been very satisfactory 


‘if the Council had set aside the assessor’s 


report and adopted some other design ! 

Locally, we may tell you, the competition is 
considered eminently satisfactory, and we have 
had the congratulations of a leading Architect, 
a F.R.1.B.A., who, after viewing the designs, 
distinctly said we had “won on our merits,” 
and an examination of the designs when on 
public view plainly proved this. 

No doubt every effort will be made locally 
to oust us from the work, as is indicated in a 
letter to the local press, evidently the contri- 
bution, of one interested and disappointed, but 
we certainly expected fairer treatment from a 
professional paper, and we think there is 
something due to the assessor, Mr. Scott. 

We cannot attempt to follow your criticism 
of our designs, as it is so obviously misleading 
and absurd. We can only say this is not the 
first technical building we have designed and 
erected, and we know our subject well, and 
have no fear of the result. We are also con- 
scious of points in our design which we could 
improve, but the conditions of the competition 
prevented an alteration, and we trusted to 
having an opportunity, if successful, of dealing 
with them when we are in touch with the 
Building Committee. 

One point we may just refer to. The object 
of your article is to rob us of the merit of-our 
success, and to attribute it solely to cost. 
This is entirely wrong. We have not seen 
the Assessor’s report, but we are assured by 
the Town Clerk that this is not so. On merit 
alone have our designs been selected, with the 
additional advantage that they are much 
nearer the stipulated cost than any others. 

We are aware that having carried off both 
premiums, there has been weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, but we trust the 
BuILpeErs’ JOURNAL will rise above petty local 
jealousy and support a Town Council in doing 
the right thing “in these degenerate days of 
‘unfair competitions,’ ” 

We are sorry to trouble you, but your 
article casts such a reflection upon us, the 
Town Council, and the Assessor, that we felt it 
necessary to put the plain facts before you. 

Yours truly, 
WOOD & HUTCHINGS. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


British Archzological Association.— 


At the seventh meeting of the session, 
held at Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Mr. 


Compton, vice-president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. Thomas Blashill on “Some 
Certificates as to Recusants in Holderness.” 
The inconvenience and discomforts our 
forefathers in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century were subjected to when they 
refused to attend religious worship in the 
Churches was curiously exemplified in the 
many original documents exhibited in illustra- 
tion of the paper, all of which were about the 
same date, a.p. 1616. These certificates shed 
considerable light upon the operation of the 
law in the centre of Holderness, which at that. 
time was by its remoteness and by the absence 
of good roads more than usually secluded from 
the outside world.—In the discussion following 
the paper, the Chairman, Mr. Rayson, Mrs. 
Collier, Mr. Patrich, and others took part. 


London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society.—The members of the London and 
Middlesex Archzolcgical Society met at the 
London Institution on the 10th inst., under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Freshfield, The proceed- 
ings of the evening were opened by the inspec- 
tion of the recent finds in Threadneedle Street. 
in the course of excavations for the Central 
London Railway. In addition to the specimens 
of ancient ware that were the subject of a 
lecture a few weeks ago by Mr. Welch, Guild- 
hall librarian, several fine» examples of the 
potter’s art, it appears, have been unearthed, 
and have found a home in the Guildhall 
Museum. The principal find, and one that is 
regarded as extremely valuable, is that of a 
graceful and delicate goblet of Venetian glass. 
It was unearthed in an old well about 16ft- 
below the surface. Accompanying it were a 
a little money-box of glazed buff ware and a 
Delft plaque, the latter being ornately painted 
in a design of blue, green, orange, and yellow. 
A somewhat imperfect specimen of the Bellar- 
mine, in glazed stone ware, was also turned up. 
It has lost the neck, which formerly bore a 
reproduction of the features of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, after whom the jug was named. 
The body of the jug bears an armorial medallion, 
a shield, and other devices. Another very 
interesting exhibit was an old beadle’s staff 
head in silver, which had been sent to Mr. 
E. H. Freshfield from the Birmingham Assay 
Office, whither it had found its way. 


The Builders’ Association.—The annual 
dinner of the Dublin Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion took place recently. The Right Hon. 
Alderman Meade presided.— Sir Charles 
Cameron, in proposing the toast of “ The 
Master Builders’ Association,’ said from 
what he knew of the Association of Master 
Builders he could say it was composed of 
Craftsmen of the highest order. Just as the 
great profession of Law was divided into the 
classes of solicitors and barristers, so this great 
profession of the building Art was divided into. 
the profession of Architects and builders. 
—Alderman Meade responded. He said that 
as an association they were face to face with 
a very serious condition of affairs in the spring 
of last year, and during that time the work of 
the association had been well and satisfactorily 
done. They had drawn up a satisfactory system 
of working, and the men were now working with 
a better heart than before the strike, and under 
such rules as would, in his opinion, make it 
unlikely that they would hear of a strike again 
for many a long year. They also hoped to 
have rules adopted between the builders and 
Architects, which would probably put an end 
to those little differences which sometimes 
culminated in the law courts; and he was 
sure when that was done there would he a 
court of appeal between the builders and the 
Architects that would be able to settle all 
differences. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The monthly meeting of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held on the 11th inst., the president, Mr. 
C. Hadfield, F.R.1.B.A., in the chair. A lecture 


was given by Mr. 


A. Bil B.A., on * 
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Vil 


J. B. Mitchell-Withers, 


A Tour in Holland,” which 


we shall have the pleasure of pub 


early issue. 
Dundee 


Master 
tion.—The annual dinner 


of 


Builders’ 


lishing in an 


Associa= 
the Dundee 


Master Builders’ Association was held on the 


4th inst. 
oceupied | the 


proposing 


eTHS 


Mr. John F. Shaw, the president, | 
chair.—In 


Building Trade,” Mr. Paul said the building | 


trades of the city h 


prosperous, and 


that, for a considerable time 


it was 
to 


ad for some time been very 
a pleasure to think 


come, there 


was likely to be as prosperous times for these 
the past fortnight applications 
to the Town Council for the 


trades. Within 
had been made 
opening up of 
Dundee, which s 


siderable boom in the building tr 


four or five 


new streets in 


howed there was to be a con- 


ade for a year 


or two.—The Chairman, in responding, acknow- 


ledged that the 


prosperous during 
the labouring classe 
just now they ought to be. 


building trade h 


ad been very 


the past year, and said if 
s were not making money 
When he came to 


Dundee about forty years ago he worked sixty 


hours per week for 16s., an 
men £1 16s. for fifty-one hours. 


————— 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


d he was now paying 
Provisions | 


Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 


Discount off usual prices. Prans Best STYLE. 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
J. L. ALLDAY, BIRMINGHAM. | 


HOISTING . 


OF ALL KINDS. 


WESTON 
AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


length of 


t/ ACO CHAI NS. 
ONG J} Chain Maker on Premises 
i for Repairs, &c. 


LONDON HOIST 
ano CHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, E.C. 


Catalogue, A) Pages, Free. 


in Stock, with any | 


| nothing 


were as cheap now as they were then, but 
house rents were dearer, About forty years 
ago they would have got two rooms in Dundee 
for £5 or £5 10s., but they would now have to 
pay £8 or £9 for that accommodation. There 
was no doubt that the high wages paid to the 
men in the building trade raised the prices of 
property, but there were many trades in the 
city in which the wages had not risen in the 
same proportion. However, he hoped that 
good trade would continue, for there was 
more satisfactory to masters and 
men than that there should be plenty of 
work. 

South Staffordshire Institute of Iron 
and Steel Work Managers.—Mr. F. W. 
Burstall, M.A., A.M.I.C.E. (Professor of 
Engineering, Mason College, Birmingham), 
recently read a paper on “The Mechanical 
Testing of Iron and Steel” to the members of 
the South Staffordshire Institute of Iron and 
Steel: Works Managers at Dudley. Mr. W. 
Yeomans presided. The paper dwelt mainly 
with the practical side of testing, and stated. 
that the first testing machine was for testing 
chain cables, and capable of pulling 100 tons. 
The Admiralty, in 1831, not willing to trust 


| to chainmakers’ tests put down one of their 
> 


| Own. 


APPLIANCES 


GUARANTEE sent with cach Basin. 


| 


This was the parent of all English 
modern testing machines, and all the older 


| 
| 


| 


machines contained all the essential po‘nts of 
modern firms. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—At a 
meeting of the Liverpool Engineering ‘Society, 
held on the 3rd inst. at the Royal Institution, 
Mr. S. B. Cottrell, president, in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. William Brodie on 
“Dock Gates.’ The lecturer mentioned that 
the old Liverpool dock was constructed in 
1709, but that dock gates might have been 
constructed much earlier if required, as gates 
were used for canal locks in Europe as early as 
the fourteenth century. A novel and very 
special form of gate was that in use at Messrs. 
Clover, Clayton, and Co.’s yard, Birkenhead, 
consisting of an iron frame approximately 
rectangular, covered with sheet iron, and 
turning on a horizontal hinge in the bottom 
of the entrance. The clapping faces of the 
gates-were formed of pitch-pine baulks, with 
india-rubber sheeting to ensure watertight- 


| ness, and the gates were opened by being 


lowered by wire ropes into a horizontal posi- 
tion outside the sill, and below its level. The 
gates of the Canada 1O00ft. lock were instanced 


'as a notable exaniple of gate construction, 


they being the widest ever constructed. 
Institution of Junior Engineers.—The 

third annual conversazione of the Institution 

of Junior Engineers was held on Saturday 


TWYPO 


i 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway Com= 
panies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 


MELLOWES & CO ethers te 


Ganitation, Healthy Houses 


OBTAINED BY ADOPTING THE 


“TWYCLIFFE™ 


Patent Pedestal Syphon 
W.C. Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest developments 
in Sanitary Science, as applied to W.C. Basins. 


TANT = Perfect 


\| | 
Hil WT 
NAA 


1 


3 


Advantages claimed fcr the 
“<TWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard Practically noise- 
against sewer gas/| less in action. 
and the evils arising | 
therefrom. | 


_Simple in construc- 
a =~ | tion; reliable ine ac= 
Extra large water | tlon. 
surface and great} Nocomplicated me- 
ghee Ree ghee chanism to get out of 
body of water in| TESES: 
Basin to receive and | 
deodorise soil. 


Easily fixed as an 
} ordinary Basin. 


High-Class Article of Superior Material, 
Workmanship and Construction. 


DS, Lt, oli Vale. Potteries, HANLEY, 


Recomme ded & Specified by Architects & faritary Engineors 


ECONOMY IN BUILDING. 


PATENT STABLE PAVING. 
PAVING. 

FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. 
ARTIFICIAL STONEWORKS. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


WOOD BLOCK AND MOSAIC PAVING. 


B. WARD % CO, 


15, Gt. George St., London, 5.W. 


And at CARDIFF, etc. 


For Stables, Stable Yards, Cowhouses, &e. Impervious, Jointless, Grooved 
and Channelled on Surface. Broken brick bed only required. 

Granite Conerete Paving suitable for Warehouses, 
Playgrounds, Breweries, Dairies, &c., &e. 


Yards, Footpaths, School 


Formed in situ, or cast and fixed like stone. 
to treads. Will not turn slippery. 


Moulded or plain. Special finish 


Free from shakes, equal in colour and appearance to Portland, Mansfield, 
other stone. Weathers perfectly. 


Catalogues, Estimates, and further particulars for the consideration of 
Architects and others 
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week at the Westminster Palace Hotel. In 
the great hall there were models of a trans- 
verse section of the Blackwall Tunnel, with an 
excavating shield, also a diagram of longi- 
tudinal section; of excavators, gun-carriages, 
loading gear, electric motor rudder, a South- 
Western Railway locomotive, and of the screw 
steamer “Hawarden Castle.” Through the 
courtesy of the Electrophone and the National 
Telephone Companies, the members and their 
friends were enabled to hear what was going 
on at various theatres. Mr. R. W. Paul gave 
an excellent display of animated photographs, 
which, it was stated, passed over the screen at 
the rate of 2000 per minute. Mr. W. J. 
Tennant took the engineers a journey in fancy, 
by means of a magic-lantern, through Ireland; 
and Mr. D. T. Keymer, with larger enterprise, 
conducted the assembly round the world in 
twenty minutes. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


GUN BOROUGH of MIDDLES- 
ey BROUGH. 
NEW CEMETERY LODGE. 

The Cemeteries Committee invite TENDERS for the 
ERECTION and COMPLETION of an ENTRANCE 
LODGE at the New Cemetery, Linthorpe. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and quantities 
obtained, at the Office of Mr. FRANK BAKER, C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough, 
on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender with the bills of quantities 
fully priced out and schedule prices duly filled up. 

Sealed Tenders are to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s 
Office not later than FIVE p.m. on MONDAY, MARCH 
22nd, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Cemetery Lodge.” 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
FRANK BAKER, C.E., F.G.S., 
Borough Engineer. 

Municipal Buildings, 

March 8th, 1897. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Council hereby invite TENDERS for the EREC- 
TION of SEWAGE PUMPING ENGINE and BOILER 
HOUSES and HLECTRIC LIGHTING BUILDINGS, 
at the Abbey Wharf, Stratford, London, E. 

Plans may be seen, and specification, form of Tender, 
and further particulars obtained, on and after the 24th 
inst., at the Office of Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, Engineer 
to the Corporation, Town Hall, Stratford, E., on the 
deposit of a £5 Bank of England Note, which will be 
returned on the receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

Tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Buildings,’ to be sent 
to my Office not later than FOUR o’clock on TUESDAY, 
APRIL 138th, 1897. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest. or any Tender. 

The contractor will be required to enter into a bond, 
with two sureties, for the due performance of the con- 
tract, and no work will»be ordered under the contract 
until such bond has been duly executed. 

The contractor whose Tender is accepted, and with 
whom a contract is entered into, will be required to pay 
to the whole of his workmen such rate of wages and 
observe such hours of labour as are recognised by the 
workmen’s trades unions and in force at the time of 
signing the contract. 

In the event of any breach of such agreement the 
Council will enforce the penalty clause in its entirety. 

By order of the Council, 
FRED, HE, HILLEARY, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
West Ham, E. 

March 9th, 1897. 


VGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT. 

4 MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

ADJUDICATION for the CONSTRUCTION of TWO 
BUILDINGS for the Native Tribunals, the Prison, and 
the Police Barracks, on the site of the old Mansour 
Pacha’s Palace in Cairo. 

TENDERS will be received at the Offices of the 
“Service Administratif,’ Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, upto TWELVE noon on the 3rd of MAY next, 
for the CONSTRUCTION of the above BUILDINGS. 

Persons wishing to Tender for this work can consult 
the specifications and the conditions of the Adjudica- 
tion on all days, except Fridays and general holidays, 
from EIGHT a.m. to ONE p.m. at the Offices of the 
“ Service Administratif.” 

Tenders received at the Ministry later than the date 
mentioned above, as well as those that are not in con- 
formity with the form prescribed by the specifications, 
will be rejected. 

Each Tender must be accompanied by a provisional 


security deposit of ££ 500*, which will be kept in the 
Egyptian Government Treasury until a decision has 
been arrived at with regard to the Adjudication, These 
deposits will then be returned to the persons whose 
Tenders are not accepted, while the party to whom the 
work is awarded will, on the signature of the contraet, 
increase the above deposit up to the amount of the 
permanent deposit fixed by the specifications. 
_ The provisional deposit shall be paid either in cash or 
in Egyptian Bonds, calculated at 10 per cent. below 
their current price. No interest will be paid. on cash 
deposits, but the depositing party has*-xight to the 
coupons due, when the deposit is in Egyptian Bonds, 

The Ministry of Public Works reserves to itself the 
right of not accepting any Tender whatever, and 
Seed any Tender, though it may not be the lowest 
made. 

*The sterling pound is worth £E.0°975, and the French 
piece of 20 francs £B.0°770. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ARKLEY.—For new chancel, St. Peter’s Church, Arkley, 
near Barnet. Mr. J. C. Traylen, Architect, 16, Broad-street, 


Stamford :— 
Bath Stone, Stamford Stone. 
N.Saundersand Son ... £1,675 * £1,725 
C, Miskin... a : 1,660 o: 1,710 
H. Willcock ... : : 1,650 - 1,760 
S. F. Halliday : 1,600 : 1,560 
Dove Bros. oe 1,585 4 1,640 


[44 


W. Wade, St. Neots* ie 1,520 = L556: 

* Accepted in Stamford Stone. 

BANSTEAD (Surrey).—For a new farm house in Park- 
road. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, Architect and Surveyor, 8, Iron- 
monger-lane, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Stanger and 


Son ;— 

Thomas Knight £1,670 | W. Holt and Sons —... £1,575 
W.G. Larke and Sons 1,640} Somerfordand Son ... 1,449 
R.A. Lowe... ...- .. 1,630] Davis and Leaney .. 1425 


J. B. Potter 1,594; T. D. Graty (accepted) 1,379 


BEVERLEY.—For the erection of a Catholic Church a 
Beverley :— 


A. Lyons, Norton, Malton Re yoy ook 
J.R. Foley, Beverley a a te pe LDS WO. 
R. Potts a Se so Ka we 1,560: @ 
G@. Pape* * as a = 7. 4,450) .0 
J. Constablet ,, 1,338 0 


* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 
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ROOFING FELTS. 


BATHS. J. YOUNG & CO., Kenton Works, Kennington Cross, London, $.£. | comrvcaren 
cape Kennington Tel. No. 4712 (Hop.) Private Wire to Brixton. Balham Telephone No, 9219, Balham. TRON. 

aPOVER BRANCHES: 44, BRIXTON ROAD, AND 9 & 10, BALHAM HILL, LONDON, S.W. pees NS 
KITCHENERS Everything for the Erection and Maintenance of Buildings and Estates can be obtained at our | LZAD IN SHEETS 
SORTABLE, Warehouses. Have you a copy of our useful little Catalogue? If not, apply at once, | AND COILS. 
minene enclosing Two Penny Stamps for Postage; it’s worth the venture. PAPERHANGINGS 
Sane ___NOTE THE ADDRESS. _ “=, NOTE THE GOOD PRINCIPLE. Nee inicitre 
MANTELS. OUR TRADE PRINCIPLE; PERFECT WARES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, NOMINAL PRICES. | orzs « cotours. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, S.W. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, wW. 


Reading Cases may be had onapplication 
to the Manager. Price 1s. gd. each. 


-WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. FOR PLUMBING, 


Telerntone Ko 77 (Fop- 


SANITARY AND 
DRAINAGE GOODS. 


Builders’ Ironmongery, &e, 


Ss = S = |?) 


173 & 170, KENNINGTON CROSS, 


LONDON, S.E. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


1x 
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BATLEY (Yorks.).—For paving and sewering Trinity- 

street, &c., for the Town Council. Mr. 

Surveyor, Market-piace, Batley :— 
H.and W. Barra- 


Eastwood Bros. £1,507 19 54a 

Chas. Waterhouse 1,465 8 8 clough £1,344 0 54 
Jos. Speight 1,464 6 9 Rhodes Bros., 

Cc, A. Walker .. 1,368 15 2 Shipley, near 

J. Akeroyd &Son 1,363 7 8 Bradford* 1,248 13. 7 


* Accepted. 


BEVERLEY.—For the erection of a Catholic Church Be 
and 


Beverley, East Yorks. Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, 
Lowther, Architects, Cogan-chambers, Hull :— 
A. Lyons ... E1584 9 G. 


J. R. Foley 1,565 0 J. Constablet 1,338 0 
R. Potts 1,560 0 *Accepted. + Withdrawn. 


BOLTON.—Accepted for the erection of sc 
Belmont, for the School Board. Messrs. Bradshaw an 
Gass, Architects, Silverwell-street, Bolton. 
architects :— 

John West, Darwen, Lancashire 3 ’ 

BOLTON.—Accepted (as per schedule of prices) 
construction of an a 
to Hacken, Darcy Lever, for the Corporation. Contr 
1, Messrs. 
street, Manchester :— 

J. and M, Hawley, Contractors, Nelson. 


£2,170 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For alterations and additions to the 
Jennings and 


Goater, Architects, Bournemouth. Quantities by the Archi- 


Rainbow Dye Works, Pokesdown. Messrs. 


tects :— 

Jenkins and Sons £917 0 0 | MacWilliam and 

Meadus men DINO 0 Sone the anon 00 
Jonesand Son .. 886 0 0 H.. Davis, © Bos- 
Whitaker... .. .. 870 0 0 Gombe*... ... ... 765 0 0 
Elcock ee Sao: AOA * Accepted. 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of show rooms and offices, 
Marble Works, Otley-road. Messrs. Empsall and Clarkson, 


’ 
Masonry.—T. Wear... ; 
Joinery.—d. Fortune ... 3 
Plumbing.—C. H. Pearson. ... 
Plastering.—H. Dixon 
Silating.—T. Nelson a2 BS 
Painting.—J. H. Smith = ee 
[All of Bradford. } 


Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford :— 


£650 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of school buildings. Fairfield- 

W. L. Bernard, 
Architect to the Board, 3, St. Stephen’s-chambers, Baldwin- 
Quantities by Messrs. G. R. Tasker and 


road, Montpelier, for the School Board. Mr. 


street, Bristol. 
Sons, 38, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
Hughes & Weeks £19,220 0 0 H. A. Forse 
E. Walters... . 18,917 0 0| J. E. Davis ea ad. < O, 
W. Cowlin & Son 18,350 0 0|J ‘Perkins, Bristol*16,690 0 
J. Perrott .. .. 18,310 0 0 


Plumbing. 
W.J. Cooper _ ... £1,068 8 6A. Slcull a. 00i. = 2...£895- 0 
Band W.Bracker 959 0 0|W,H. Lane... .. 889 0 
J. Hunter and Son 13 0{Chiversand Son ... 874 0 


S. H. Povey... ~... 928 0 0 G. F. Tuckey... .... 846 
Tabor & Hinchcliffe 920 0 0] d. Wilkins, Bristol* 845 0 
* Accepted subject to certain reductions. 


BURSLEM.—Accepted for alterations to Hill Top Schools, 
Messrs. Wood and Hutch- 


for the Burslem School Board. 
ings, Architects :— 


W.. Cooke, Burslem . £854 


BURSLEM. — Accepted “for ‘extension ‘to Middleport 
Schools, for the Burslem School Board. Messrs. Wood and 


Hutchings, Architects :— 


Grant and Sons, Burslem . £845 


CANTERBURY.—For the erection of public library and 
i My. A. H. Campbell, City 


institute, for the Corporation. 
Surveyor, 28, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury :— 
Johnson and Co. £9,623 0{ W. J. Adcock... ... £7,950 
CG. H. Denne andSon 9,215 0| H. B. Wilson, Can- 
Hayward & Paramour 8,995 0 terbury (accepted) 
W. W. Martin 8,901 0| G. Bowes 


CARDIFF.—For the construction of a sewer and the 
erection of a bridge over Roath Brook, for the Corporation. 
Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Quantities by Borough Engineer :— 
Barnes, Chaplin, _ BE. H. Page... ... £1,919 3 


and Co. -. £2,047 16 &| FE. Robbins ... 1,895 0 
F. Ashley 1,995 5 2| W.'T. Morgan 1,818 4 
J. Allan _-. 1,989 “0. G| T-- Rees =._ 1,627 16 
Lattey and Co. «.: 1,959.0. 0 E.Turner & Sons* 1,540 14 


) 
[AIL of Cardiff. ] 
* Accepted. 


MCNEILL’S FELTS 


H. Dearden, Borough 


Pape, Beverley*... £1,450 0 


hool buildings, 


Quantities by 


for the 
fluent conduit, Rhodes Farm, Ringley 
act No. 


Hinnell and Murphy, C.E., 41, Corporation- } 


0 


3 
0 


a0HCS 


CARDIFF.—For private improvement works, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Cardiff. Quantities by Borough Engineer :— 
Inverness-place. 
Carriage Way. Foot Way. 


ae Rich ac: £494 06 £730 16 10 
1 


* Bllis and Davies, Cardiff* .. 331 9 2 689 15 
Handford and Elisworthy.., 381 7 2 «. 72919 3 
H. Lewis ... ri i wy 419 4 10: =.) F780. 652 9 | 
Mackintosh-place. 
J.Rich*> we + “9 ae bY 8 0 ka Oka oF 0 
Ellis and Davies, Cardiff* .. 38413 8 .. 802 17 2 
Handford and Hllsworthy ... 479 16 10... 840 6 10 
H, Lewis ... Pe a ESL ANG iB 40s, a OS8by 60) 
Arabella-street. | 
JS Eee he> ie. a 5 n. «442 15 0 642 18 7 
Ellis and Davies, Cardiff* ... 295 1110. ... 606 6 2 | 
Handford and Elisworthy... 342 14 1 642 138 4 
F. W. Pickthall ; be A001 3: S2hee.. = 
H. Lewis ... 37013 11... 641 6 0 
; Tynycoed-place. 
Aya SG clay ey ‘ Ps See ape Be Ole ee SLL 10! > 
Ellis and Davies, Cardiff* .. 125 13-8 298 12 1 
Handford and Ellsworthy ., 162 13 8 329 16 3 | 
E. W. Pickthall a pas DOSP TO sl ke iss — | 
H. Lewis ... is ots ~~.) 156" 4°10 3. 307 14-0 | 
Dalcross-str: 
J. Rich pac toae a en 188h 67256, 
Ellis and Davies, Cardiff* .. 182 12 3 
Handford and Elisworthy .. 145 2 5 
H. Lewis 3 Seb Tapow. a 
; Braeval-street. 

. Rich j he ‘ ety Gorm) fas Lee Ee: Q: 
Ellis and Davies, Cardiff* ... 64.0 (8 2.214 1B 9 
Handford and Elisworthy ... 80 010 .. 148 8 7 
F. W. Pickthall = BsA0G TSS — 

H. Lewis ... eS 79 18 10 4s 5 3 
: Mackintosh-lane. 
J. Rich : i Pe eg ORS) V7 Gas ek _ 
Ellis and Davies, Cardiff* .. 2117 0 .. “— 
Handford and Elisworthy .. 25 5 0... — 
H. Lewis E , ; 9415 0 — 
Daviot-street. 

J. Rich Me, BP Co. Oke Oar.) Ley, One 
Ellis and Davies, Cardiff* .. 5619 0 119 17 10 
Handford and Ellsworthy .. 71 5 9 126 18 11 
F. W. Pickthall... ¥ POS nb 2:9 — 

H. Lewis ... ae Wheat 9 126 12 3 


* Accepted, 

CARDIFF.—Accepted for the execution of paving works 
in the district, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harper, C.E., 
Town Hall, Cardiff. Quantities by Borough Engineer :— 

Ellis and Davis, Cardiff ; ra “i £33251 15/11 

COMBS (Suffolk).—For the erection of six cottages, Need- 
ham-road, for Mr. J. Bird. Mr. H. G. Bishop, Architect, 
Market-place, Stowmarket :— 


W. Murray... «. .. £1,440 H. Plummer... ...._ .-. £1,323 
F. Andrews ; 1,410} J.Deathand Sons... 996 
CG. Gibbons 1,325 | 


CREWE.—For sewering, paving, Xc., Hungerford-avenue, 
for the Town Council. Mr. G. Eaton Shore, Borough 
Surveyor, Earle-street, Crewe :— 
T. Rowlands .. £1,505 12 0/F. Lunt . ua 
GOL Geeta pees 907. 5 6| F. Bennie, Warring- 
J. Johnson... .... 99617 5 ton (accepted) . 

Borough Engineer : : _ £574 15 11 


CWMPADARN (Wales)—For the erection of school 

puildings, for the Llanbadarn School Board. Mr. J. H. 

Williams, Architect, Quebec-road, Llanbadarn :— 

D. Williams _.. £1,230 | J. Jones and Son . . £898 

D.. Williams... ...° - 1,175 | I. Bowen, Bridgenorth 

R. and D. Williams 1,151 and Aberystwith* . 760 
*A ccepted. 


| DARTFORD.—For laying sewer, &c., East Hill, for the 
| Urban District Council. Mr. W. Harston, C.E., High-street, 


| Dartford :— 
Jno. Mowlem and Co. ... £921 Geo. Bell ~. £697 
Thomas and Edge... ... 815 


| DEVONPORT.—Accepted for the erection of branch 


| premises, Union Savings Bank, Saltash-road. Mr. H. G. 
| att, Architect, 64, Chapel-street, Devonport :— 
Littleton, Wm., Devonport ... fe bs £1,518 


| Lanark 


DOVER.—For the supply of road materials, &c., for the 
Town Council :— 


Guernsey Guernsey Yorkshire 
Granite Granite Paving 
Kerbing. Pitcher. Stone. 
per lft. per ton. persq.yd. 
f. ds Bie as a2.G, 
A. and F. Manuelle 1 64* 23. 6* 6 IL 
J. Brooke andSons .. — = Nae 
Informal .. Som — — 
W. Griffiths a Aig, ect) 25.0 23 
J. Mowlem and Co. Pet 24 0 ee 
R.L.and J. Fennings — 270 - 
Cooper, Ltd. : = — 6 1* 
Summerfieldand Mead — ~ 6 44 
Fry Bros.... we i EY 23 0 — 
= ae 


W. Burton > 
*A ccepted. 
FOLKESTONE.—For the erection of mortuary buildings. 
Mr. John White, Borough Engineer, Dover-road, Folkestone. 
Quantities by Borouga Engineer :— 

G. Castle and Son £458 14 9 J. G. Parsons £366 0 O 
John Newman 394 15 6|J.Q. Pettsand Son, 
W.H.Holdom_... 385 0 0 Folkestone* 

A. Matthews& Son 378 0 0 *A ccepted. 

[Estimate £350.] 

HORSHAM.—For new shops, &e., West-street, Horsham, 
for Col. J. Clifton Brown, Mr. G. Lynn, Architect, of 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Wm. Shearburn, of 


355 12 0 


Brighton. 

Dorking :— 

Dewdn2y Bros. _., £2,610 | J. Peters and Son .. £2,350 
Rowland Bros. _ ., 2,549 | Ockenden and Son 2,166 
J. Langley and Co. 2,449 | Cook and Ole a ne ud 
F. Potter ... 6 2,440 | Potter Bros., Horsham* 1,973 


* Accepted, 
ILFORD.—For tar-paving, &c., Valentine’s Park, Cran- 
brook-road, for, the Urban District Council. Mr. Herbert 
Shaw, C.E., 3, Cranbrook-road, Tiford :— 


D.Marchn ... ... £274 6 0| W. Gibbs and Co., 

A. C. W. Hobman Tiford* E £180 6 0 
And’ Clouse eae oltre dete ds Ford ; 159 12 

J. Smart : 191 0 10 * Accepted. 


KESWICK.—Accee2pted for the erection of a lodge and 
museum, Fitz Park, Keswick, Cumberland, for the Fitz 
Park Trustees. Mr. Thomas Hodgson, Architect, 27, Station- 
road, Keswick :— 

Building. —Wm. Cowparthwaite ©. a s 
Joinery.—J ohn Greenhow A ) 
Plumbing.—Porteous . 4 £1059 
Painting.—Brown : oe 5 : \ 
Dressed Stone.—J. H. Bromley : - » 
[All of Keswick. ] 
KIDSGROVE.—For new public offices, for the Kidsgrove 


Urban District Counsil. Messrs. Wood and Hutchings, 
Architects :— : 5 

G. Palin , £2,393 trant and Son 

S. Salt _ 2,340 | W. Cooke 


94| Walley & Wooliscroft 
C. Smith ... , : 74.| @, Cope, Tunstall* ; 
Yorke and Goodwin 2,250 * Accepted. 
KILMAURS AND HIGH PENWICK (N.B.)—For_the 
execution of water-supply works, for the Kilmaurs and High 
Fenwick Water Sub-Committee of the Kilmarnock District 
Committee of the County Council of Ayrshire. Mr. PCy 
Hart, C.E., 32, John Finnie-street, Kilmarnock :— 
Construction of Works. 
John Wilson and Sons, 67, High-street, 


C. Brayford 


2,046 


9 
9 


£3,119 7 63 


| Valves, Street Wells, and Fittings. 


The Glenfield Co., Ltd., Kilmarnock £166 7 3 
| LITHERLAND (Lancs.). — For the supply_of road. 
| materials, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. B. Gar 
ton, surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland :— 
| Per Ton. 
aa bs 


Brundrit and Company, Runcorn, Cheshire 
(hand-broken macadam)* ... 

| Brundrit and Company (machine ditto, de- 

livered at the Docks)* 7 

| 


riots} 
‘ 0 
James Keating and Sons, 7, Commercial-road, 


Liverpool (blue limestone chippings)* ; 8 8 
James Keating and Sons (mixed best lime- 
stone and spar, delivered in the Council’s 

4 os eee 


stoneyards)* a em 
* Accepted 


MCNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY: 
See 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


FE". MCN EGIL & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, H.02; 


: 


FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 


BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &C. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 


AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING 


DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS. 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 


INCREASED COST. 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


(Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


PAVE 


etc.) 


Soundproofing. 


“ DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 
falling on anything which happens to be below. 


WILSON’S “SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS. 


away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATEN? 


WILSON & CO0., 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, WC. 


Slag Wool Works, 


MENT LIGHTS 


So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 


These are made with lead between the glass 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doing 


HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


Se 


x THE BU 
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LEYTON (Essex).—For the erection of sheds at electric 
light station, Cathall-road, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. Wm. Dawson, C.E., Town Hall Leyton ;— 

W. Lawrence £553 0 0| F.J.Coxhead, Lez- | 
J, Haydon ‘ 544° 0 0 tonstone* £485 0 0 
H.R. Rous -... 527 17 9 * Accepted. 
sONDON.—For building new school, Ambler-road, for 
the School Board for London. T. J. Bailey, Architecs :— 
Extra amount 
ired for 
Iding. 
kwork in 


cement 
Perkins and Co, : £19,311 £307 
T. L. Green 18,241 bd 
R. A. Yerbury and Son 17,927 363 
W. Downs 17,862 382 
W. Shurmur 17,713 336 
W. M. Dabbs 17,235 347 
J,and M. Patrick 17,259 231 
W. Gregar and Son 17,197 36: 
T. Boyce 17,158 SH 
Lathey Brothers 17,1 12 335 
Stimpson and Co. 17,103 528 
Killby and Gayford 17,007 343 
Treasure and Son 16,992 34 ) 
E. Lawrance and Sons , 16,549 308 
C. Cox* 16,447 346, 


LONDON.—Heating Gipsy-road Schools for the School 
3oard for London. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


e rice oy, Yo. £92- 0 | Strode-and Co. 255-0 

_C, Price Lea & Co. £92 | St 55 

Y Defries & Sons, Ltd. 75 10) Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. 53 -0 

Rosser and Russell 63 10 | W. Simmons ‘ 43 14. 

J. “Fraser and Son 63 .0| Duffield and Co.* 40 0 
* Recommended for acceptance 


YDON cepted for s ry alterations, additions 
LONDON.—Accepted for sundry alterations, vac “ 
and decorations to St. Mildred’s House. Messrs. Barry and 
Son Architects, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. Fis 
; General Builders, Limited £983 15 
JDON.—For the erecti »w business premises in 
LONDON.—For the erection of new 0 
Offiey-road, Kennington-road, for Messrs, J. A. Sharwood 
and Co. Mr. H. Phelps Drew, Architect, 33, King-street, 
Covent Garden. W.C. Quantities by Mr. J. Rookwood, 47, 
Museum-street, W.C. :— 


ralbrai 33,870 | E. T. Chinchen . £3477 °-10 
Galbraith 3.870 0.1 LF. T.-C en : i 
Wilkingon Bros. 810 0} Edwards & Medway* 3223 0 


F, Minter 80 0 | ecepted. 


SOMER NORTON (Somerset).—Tor the construction 
[IDSOMER NORTON (Somerset).—Yor the co 2 ) 
pegs » works, Welton, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Mr Wn. 3. Bird, Engineer, Market Hall, Midsomer Norten. 
Quantities by the Engineer :— 


George Jones 82, 6 6 | Thomas & Webb, 
oseph Bird 2,222 17 4 | Stapleton, Bris- ; 
Wm. A. Calley 2,200 5 11| ~tol* £1995 4 | 


* Accepted. : 

[Engineer’s estimate, £2,190. } 
NEEEDHAM MARKET.—FPor the erection of a house at 
Soatior Market, for Mr. George Cooper. Mr. Henry Geo. 


Bishop, Architect, Market-place, Stowmarket : 

3. Death and Sons . £1,850 | C. Theobald and Sons £1,610 
W. Murray 1,645 | J. Croft eat 09 
R, Girling 1,635 | H. Plummer 1,599 


NEW BARNET.—For the erection of a villa residence at 


New Barnet, for Mr. J. Rowley. Mr. J. W. Stevens, Archi- 
beet: —s 

Alwood £1,250 | Wheeler and Peek £1,130 
ores 1,197 | E. Houghton and Son 1,116 
Seth Harris 1,190 | Butcher 1,085 


ORPINGTON (Kent).—For a new infants’ school, and 
alterations to the existing school buildings at the Chisle- 
hurst-road Board Schools. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, Architect 
and Surveyor, 8, Ironmonger-lane and Orpington, Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. Stanger and Son :— 


General Builders, Holt and Son 0 0 

Limited £2,948 0 0| J. Lonsdale 0 0 
ChessumandSon 2,777 0 01 T. D. Graty 0 0 
T. Knight 6 0 0| Somerford and 


Davisand Leaney 917. 6 Son* « 25478.70. 0 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Educational 
‘ Department. 


Ze 


BRICKS. LIME. 


CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
MASTI for laying above sup- 


plied in any quantity. 


W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 
‘*Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 


OXENHOPE (Yorks.)—Aceepted for the erection of ‘store 
premises and seven houses, Station-road. Mr. John Haggas, 
Architect, North-street, Keighley :~ 

Masonry.—Jonas and John Crabtres, Cram-. 
mock, Oxenhope 
Joinery. — Heaton 
Oxenhope ¥ Ze 
Slating.— Hill and Nelson, Bradford 
Plastering.—George Edmondson, Lees, near 
Keighley ; 2 
Plumbing.—Frank Raw, Station-road, Oxen- 
hope : 2 te aa Ss A 


OXENHOPE (Yorks.)—Accepted for the erection of six 
houses, Goose Green. Mr. John Haggas, Architect, North- 
street, Keighley ;— 

Masonry.—Jonas and John Crabtree, 
mock, Oxenhope 
Joinery. — William 

Oxenhope ; 
Slating.—Wilhiam Thornton, Bingley... 
Plastering.—Jonas Briarley, Cross Toads, 

Keighley ; 7 
Plumbing.—Frank Raw, Station-road, Oxer- 

hope = 


Whitaker, Uppertown, 


- £1800 


Crum-, 

Wright, Station-road, | 

7 £1200 

| 
PENARTH .—For the execution of private strest improve- 


ment works, for the Penarth Urban District Council. Mr. 
E. I. Evans, C.E., District Council Offices,-Penarth :-— 


Names of Barnes, Mackay & Ops W. B. 
Streets. Chaplin & Co. Davies. Page. Shepherd. 
Cardiff. Cardiff. 
iT ak : TER ye 5 ReeaS Seep fa 
Alberta-place 165.16 - 6* 73218- 3.196. 2 9 
Alberta-road 329 0 10 320-5 5 a 4) 
Augusta-road 451 18 10 37. 8 9 8 
Bridgeman-road 582 16 9 561 11,,.5 6 
Cliff-parade 458 1 7* 456 16 8 15 84. 
Cliff-road 429 13 0* 426 13 11 ...476 2 6 
Herbert-terrace- 
lane 43°19 5*).:48.15.4 4713 8 56°17 2 


J ohn-street- 
passage 


‘ : 12 14-8 11 18 
Plymouth-road 895 0 6 


10*.;. 14°73 <4 


965 10 °-3.:..876 5 1*.°.975 10. 7 

Plassey-street- 
passage ... 27.19 10 28 15 10 26:10. 1*,.: 29;13 4 
Sully-terrace-lane 196 2 98* 245 410 227 .8 10-.2272..4° 9 


Totals 

Less if artificial 
stone paving is 
used 


3,593 2 8 3,937 -7 1 3,566 


201 13-0. 5.168: 6-10 


Tota!s 3,391 9 0 3,769 -6 3 3,455 0 7 8,643 6 4 
* Accepted by the Council. 
{Surveyor’s estimate £3,500. ] 

RUSHDEN (Northants.).—¥or the erection of two houses, 
Oakley-road, for Mrs, Southam. Mr. 4. H. Packer, Archi- 
tect, Silver-street, Wellingborough :— 

Whittington &Tomlin £639 6 


T. Willmott £617 10 
H, Sparrow 635 0 | Dickens Bros. 610 0 
Coates and Son 629 0|F. Henson, Iinedon* 565 0 


* Accepted. 
ST. ALBANS.— For new printing works at St. Albans, for 
Messrs. Smith and Co.; of Hutton-street, London, E.C 
Smith and Son £9,540 | W, Sparrow* 
E. Dunham 8,404} J. and W. Sayage 
Jd. T. Bushell 8,390 | C, Miskin 
*Too late. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—Accepted for laying, &c., four and a 
half miles ea su-Iron water mains, for the Corporation, Myr. 
Wm. Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, Municipal Of 
Southampton ;— 
I’. Osman, Southampton 


£4,440 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Yor laying a main sewer, Der! yy-road, 
for the Corporation. Mr. W.B.G. Bennett, Borough En- 
gineer, Southampton :— 

H. Stevens and Co. £3,791 0| W. W. Batten £3,087 17 
Dyer and Son 3,490 0 | TP. Osman, Southamp- 
Saunders and Co. 


3,210 0} ton* 2,997 0 
Roe and Grace 3,156 0} *A ccepted, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—¥or the erection.of the super- 
structure of the “ Hotel Victoria’ for Mr. J. P. Burdett. 
Messrs. Thompson and Greenhaigh, Architects, Southend- 
on-Sea :— 
Shelbourne & Co.£18,750 0 
Thompson and 
Beveridge 
T. Mitchell 
Dupont and Co. 


0| A. E. Symes 
E. West . 
18,350 0 0] Pattinson & Sons, 
18,185 0 0 | 5, Whitehall* 
18,070 0 0} rd 


... £17,900 13 1 
17,343 0. 0 


aan AS USED 


| 
| 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Yor the construction of nnder- 
ground convenience igh-street, for the Corporation, Mr. 
Harold Harlock, Borough Surveyor :— 
Thomasand Edge£3,127 0 01 A. E. Symes 
Dupont . 2,850°15 2 


£2,795 18 0 


STOWMARKET.—¥For the erection of -ten eottages in 
Mr. 


Crown-streat, Stowmarket, for Mr. Charles Marriott. 
Henry Geo. Bishop, Architect, Market-place, Stowmarke 
W. Murray £2,490 | BH. Phammar £22: 
A. Taylor 2,315 | Chenery and Gillson 1,8 

SWANSEA,—For the erection of school buildings, 
Gendros, for the Cocket School Board. Mr. G. EB. T. Law- 
rence, Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C. Quantities by Messrs. W. H. Barber and Son, Sur- 
veyors, 22, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, London, W-C.:— 
Thos. Watkins & Gustayus Bros. 

Jo. £ 9| Thomas Davies 
H. Billings 7/ J. and I. Weaver 
Thomas Waters... 2| Elias Morgan, 
David Rees 0 Landore, Swan- 
D. Jenkins 


0 0 Sea * a: 2,604 0 0 
Lloyd Bros. * Accepted, 


2,647 4 0 
2,623 12- 8 
2,605 0 0 


2,943 
1 Spf tO 100 
TRIMLEY (Suffolk).—For the building and drainage of a 


laundry, for Mr. Sydney L. Harlock. Mr. Matt, Garbutt, 
Architect, 40, Great James-strest, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 


Building. Drains. The Whole. 


Fred. Bennett £1,020 0 £93 £1,113 0 
Wm. Wawman 879 0 80 957. 0 
F.C.Thurman, Walton* 7991) 87 881 9 


* Accepted for the whole. 
_WALTHAMSTOW.—Accepted for machinery founda- 
tions, at and for the extension of the Low Hall, Sewage 
Works, Walthamstow, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
G. W. Holmes, Engineer :— 
Walter Lawrence, Waltham Abbey, N. £639 
WANSTEAD (Eszex).—For making-up Pelham-road a d 
part of Pulteney-road, for the Urban District Cowacil :— 


G. Bell, £713 0. 0| Jesse Jackson £144 0 0 
W m.Gibbsand Co. 572 4 2] W. Griffiths 428 -0 0 


G. Wilson 549 0 0 
Joseph Jackson 515 0 0 
W.andC. French 496 0. 0 


John Reeves, Wal- 
thamstow (ac- 


cepted) 428 0 0 


+ John Jackson 190 0 0 


WIMBLEDON .—¥For additions, &e., to parochial. school 
buildings, Haydon’s-road, for the Wimbledon Parochial 
School Committee. Mr. H. G. Quartermain, Architect, 
Kingston-road, Merton, Surrey :— 


Williams £1,750 | Burges, South Wimble- 
Bulled 1,349 |  don* £1,295 
Brown 1,310 |} Boothman 1,255 
| Davey Bros. 24 
* Accepted. 
——— 


Price 3s. 6d. 
LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
_ used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 
London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


(ee SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
—Preparation personally or by correspondence, 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


SSISTANT SURVEYORS, R.E. CIVIL 
£ STAFF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED, For 
terms for tuition, apply to Mr. G, A. T. MIDDLETON, 
A.R.I.B.A., 56, Dafforne-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
First place on three occasions. ° : 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

Catalogues 6d. each.—Apply to Mr. W, CHURCH 
HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower: 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). os 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
)\O TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above EX- 
AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books “are 
required.—For particulars and testimonials © apply 
‘* Certified Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


je fer PAVEMENTS” 
WALLS HEARTHS 


dritects foutlAens 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 
Quick Supply! 


“13 Cathedral: ; of Churches, Public. 
Buildings, and i idences Paved with these 
Tiles. Best Quality Only. 

Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “Sic WITHINGTON, fi 


Works, 
Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. 


“ric it itt tt 0 It i tit 1) 1 1 0 I. 1 tt i tt 


For Wall Cavities. | 


PILKINGJON’S 
WORKS : 
CLIFTON JUNCTION, ip LES. 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 


Best Quality! 


low: Price ! 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free, 


EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE’ RESIDENCES. 


AND BEST, 


CAMERAS ann gS 
. SHUTTERS. SS 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANENG. CO., ALTRINCHAM, 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C. 
Manchester Show Rooms 
37, Cross Street 


aed 


ei aaiaenee cee 


; 
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ADCOC 


K, Mr. W. J., 
‘‘] have proved your invention easy of application. 


Builder, Dover. . 0 


Both my joiners and apprentices could 


fix the apparatus without difficulty 
after having inspected a model.’’ 


CRICKMAY & SONS, Messrs., F.R.I.B.A., 


LUCAS & AIRD, Messrs., Contractors, London. 
‘‘Cheap, simple, and effective. We are using some 
1200 sets of your fittings on these ex- 
ceptionally tall buildings.” 


MORGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Messrs., 
Contractors, Southampton. 


London, S.W. 

‘“‘The Patent Windows supplied for 
Sir Edward Walters’ house at Salisbury 
gave us every Satisfaction. We shall 
continue to use them.’’ 


‘‘A very clever arrangement, and 
one which will certainly come into 
daily use.’’ 


PERRY & READ, Messrs., F.R.I.B.As, 
London. 

“s¢It is with pleasure that we are 
able to inform you of our entire satis- 
faction with the ‘N.A.P. Windows,’ 

3 5 : we shali continue to 


JONES, Mr. PETER, Sloane Sq., London. 

‘‘1 am glad to be able to bear testi- 
mony to the great utility and general 
usefulness of the N.A.P. Sliding Win- 
dows. I am very pleased with them, and should be sorry | 
to be without them.”’ = 


Safety Windows. 


specify them.” 


Write for Full Particulars to the N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 159, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
STIFF & SONS, LAMBETH, se 
: MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 
CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS, 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &e. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, 


See 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


[Marcu 17, 1897. 


COMPLETE 


LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 
cance WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDINGS— 
March 19 Alterations to School, London, E. St. George’s-in-the-East BB hth» EH, A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E. 
* 19 Shops and Dwelling Houses (2), Newquay, C Cornwall W. Jacka The Proprietor, Newquay. 
Be 20 New Church, Cashilard (Ireland) Dede Pano DA ee eee Bae eit E. J. Taye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 
BR 20 Cottages*(3)Githa (Areylishite)' 92 i279 2802) ee Peel) a ME Me Ilene H. Douglas, Gigha. 
AS 20 Labourer’s Cottages, Omagh ... Guardians W. Cathcart, Workhouse, Omagh. 
x 20 Annual Contracts, London Lewisham Board of Works’ Board’s Offices, Catford, S.E. 
oa 20 Masonic Hall, Belfast Building Committee J. H. Gault, 5, Agres-street, Belfast. 
a, 20 Various Works for Warehouse, &e.; Halifax ..0 aa sbotes A. G. Dalyell, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax. 
RS 20 Alterations and Repairs to Inn, King’s s Lynn J.and H. Yates F G. Thorpe, Exchange-square, Wisbech. 
an 20 Restoration of Church Roof, Lanetoft ae Vicar and Churchwardens J.C. Traylen, Diocesan Surveyor. 
a 20 Various Works for Purifier, House, &c., Leeds ... Gas Committee R. H. Townsley, Municipal Officer, Leeds. 5 
ae 20 New Bank at Potrush (Ir eland) % Belfast Banking Co., Limited Y. Craig, 5, Lanbard-street, Belfast. a 
Ee 20 Chapel and Schoolrooms, Blaencaerau (Wales) Independent Church J. Morris, Caeran-road, Blaencaerau. % 
a 22, Cemetery Registrar's House, Blackpool Corporation ; Registrar’s Office, New-road, Blackpool. 
as 22 New Steps, Gateway, &ce., Manchester Corporation I City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
ae 22 Entrance Lodge at New Cemetery, Middlesbor ough Cemeteries’ Committee ithe jPaken, Ber ough Engineer, Municipal- buildings, Middles- 
oroug’ 
aS 22, Converting into, Shops Cardiff veo a.) Sige one ak ae gl pte Mantle W.H. D. Caple, 1, St. John’s-square, Cardiff. 
ae 23 Public Elementary School, Portsmouth School Board .. G. C. Vernon-Inkpen, 75, King’s-road, Southsea. 
aS 24. Cottage, Fire Engine- house, &e., Barnet Urban District Council Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet. 
A 24 Additions, &c., to Dye Works, Halifax Pde PMNS Cua he ae ie ie YM hyde R. and R, E. Horsfall, 15, George-street, Halifax. 
ee 24: Buildings for Sanitary Works, Old Trafford, Manchester Stretford Urban District Council J. Bowden, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester. 
aS 24. Police Station and Free Library, Upper Wortley. Leeds Corporation ... City Engineers, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
3 25 eer oe veetirr Market Hall, &c., Featherstone Assembly Rooms and Institute Company Garside and Keyworth, Architects, Pontefract. 
(Yorks, 
ne 25 Show-rooms, &c., Gloucester ,,. Corporation ., R. Read, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. 
a 25 Offices and Shops, Castleford . Concert and Lecture Hall Company R. M. McDowall, Architect, Castleford. 
a5 25 Pair of Semi-detached Houses, ‘Ovenden (Yorks. y Aes Oye M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 
Be 25 Schools, Reading . School Board .,. G. W. Webb, Market-place Chambers, Reading. 
ne 26 Works at First Presbyteri: an Church, ‘Strabane (In eland) Rev. E. Clarke R. Stevenson. Main-street, Strabane. 
ne 27 Drapery Establishment, Sheffield J. Walsh . Flackton, Gibbs, and Flackton, 15, St. James’s-row, Sheffield, 
Ee 27 Various Works for Epidemic Hospiti al, Alford, Aberdeen District Committee .. Duncan and Son, Architects, Tarriff. 
ha 27 @harch Restoration, Pueet\(Eancs.)- 1.4) pitti. 2 one See acme eee eae Po bp aegs beste stones W. M. Faweett, 1, Silver-street, Cambridge. 7 
at H. Teather, Andrews-buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff. 
3 
“> 3 
April 1 
Beye 
* 3 
May 3 
No date. 


March 20 
aa 20 
Ax 22 
22 va 
berg 
23 22 
2 23 
22 25 
22 25 
2 26 
2 29 

April 2 
2 13 

March 20 
2D 25 

April 15 

March 25 

March 19 
32 19 
‘> 19 
sis 19 
2 19 
Py 19 
2B 20 


County School, Newtown (Mon.) 

Public Baths, Sheffield . 

Widening Br idge, Whitfield (Northumberland) |. 
Repairs and Materials oe oneal) 

Post Office, West Hartlepool . nie ic F 
Public School, Pontypridd .. ies ai 
Roof, &c., for Retort House, Sheffield AY: 
Prison and Police Barracks, Cairo ..:. 

Bakery and Warehouse, Ilkeston Moor, Leeds 
House, Shaw-street, Rochdale. . 

Alterations and Additions, Board Schools, Brandon 
Three Chapels hear Walsall A re wei 
Hotel, Blyth, Northumberland 

Additions to Technical School. Batley Ves 

Villa, Deighton-lane, Healey, Batley, Yorks 
Warehouse, Huns! et- road, Leeds 

Eight Houses, ‘Arthington- avenue, Hunslet 

Block of Houses, Springfield House Estate, Bradford . 
‘Additions to ‘Robin Hood ” Inn, Br adford we 


ENGINEERING— 


Wrought-iron Girder Bridge, Alnwick 
Rebuilding Sea Wall, Goldcliff (Man) 
Overhanging foot br aes Arklow (Wicklow) 
Reservoir, &c., Burnley .. x 


Turbine Plant and Power Pump, Guildford 


Steam Crane, Belfast 


Steam Road Roller, Barry, near Cardiff j 
Steam Road Roller, Stratford-upon-Avon ... 
Two Lancashire Boilers, Wakefield . 

Hot Water Supply Works, Lincoln ... 
Cast-iron Pipes and Castings, Cork . 
Sewerage Works, Newburn-on-T yne.. 
Harbour Work extensions at Ostende 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Tube Plates, Lisbon 


Tron Fencing (500yds.), Cardiff 
Rails (2665 tons), Bucharest 


Newton School Governors.,, ee 
Health Committee ... OF vee 


County Council Ses ne aes 
War Department _..: net 
Commissioners H.M, Works ae 
School Board .. : ret aes 


United Gas Company. 
Egyptian Government 
Ilkeston Co-operative Society 
T. Firth He ah ty P 
School Board .. ee fe + 


teeveeeee 
Seeveevee 
Ai cloamv lg 


Rural District Council _,,. a 
H.M, Commissioners at ae 


Corporation ... con st 


Corporation 

Harbour Commissioner: S 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 3: 

Guardians 

Governors of the County Hospital 
Corporation .... Fe ad 
Urban District Council 

Provincial Administration 


Stores Department, Lisbon 
Corporation 
Direction of Roumanian State Railways 


PAINTING AND REPAIRS— 


Painters’ Work to Municipal Buildings, Winchester 


ROADS— 


Materials, Downham Market (Norfolk) _... 
Stone (5000 tons of Hartshill, &c.), Abingdon 
Whinstone, Flaxton (Yorks. } Pee : 
Flagging and Paving, Heaton Norris” 

Road Stone (3120 tons), Warwick 


Cartage, Warwick 


Road Materials, Hambledon ere 


Corporation .,. 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

County Surveyor’s Office, Moot Hall, Neweastle. 

Commanding Royal Engineer (in each district). 

12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

A. O. Evans, Post-Office Chambers, Pontypridd, 

F, W. Stevenson, Company’s Engineer, 

Service Administratif Offices, Cairo. 

Secretary, 12, South-street. 

N. Mills, Architect, 67, Lord-street, Rochdale. 

E. Boardman and Son, Queen-street, Norwich. 

Hickton and Farmer, Architect, Walsall. 

Mr. Savage, 12, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8, Hast Parade, Leeds. 

H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8, East Parade, Leeds. ¥ 
J. E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. ¥ 
W. M. Coggill, Architect, Beech Grove, Stourton. [ 
Mawson and Hudson, Architect, Hxchange, Bradford. 

J. Jackson, Architect, Barry-street, Bradford. 


W.H. Walton, Clerk to the Council, Alnwiek. 

T. Rees, Corn Exchange Chambers, Newport. 

Secretary to the Grand Jury, Court House, Arklow. 

G. H. Hill and Sons, Albert Chambers, Albert-square, 
Manchester. 

Engineer, Municipal Offices, Guildford. 

G. F, L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 


R. Dixon, Borough Engineer, Stratford-upon-Ayon,. 
Shepherd and Watney, ‘Albion- street, Leeds, 
Surveyor’s Office, Lincoln. 

H. A. Cutler, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 
Engineer, Council Offices, Newburn-on-Tyne. 
Brussels, 17, Rue des Augustins. 


Chief Engineer, Waterworks Department, Lisbon, | 
Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. a 
Rue de Chateaudun 28, Paris. 4 


City Surveyors Office. Winchester. 


T. Reed, Clerk, Downham Market. 

T. B. Warren, Surveyor to the Council, Abingdon, 
J. Peters, 4, New-street, York. 

Council Office, Heaton Norris. 

H. C. Passman, 48, Bedford-street, Leamington- 
H, C. Passman, 48, Bedford-street, Leamington. 
G. Lintott, Surveyor, Cranleigh. 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, Limrrzp, 


3, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 
29°, BILLITER «STREET, E.C; 


Telegrams—* EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—3695. : : 


erg 


ELECTRIc & HyDRAULIC LIFTS & CRANES, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, 
MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. 


THE LARGEST 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS 


IN THE WORLD 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. v 


‘Marcu 17, 1897] _ 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


' 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM. 
ROADS—continued. 
March 20 Cartage of Stone, Leicester _... Se i ae .. County Council ie 23 
= 2 Broken Granite, Limestone, &c., Repton (Derbyshire)... Rural District Council ‘ 
rs 20 Street Works, Stone (Staffs.) ... ea are ar .. Urban District Council 
a 20 Hauling Materials, Wootton Bassett (Wilts.) Rural District Council 
x 20 Carting of Material, Huntingdon eh bas me .. Rural District Council 
es 20 Materials, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Middlesbrough .... Rural District Council 
7 20 Making-up Carriage-way, &c., Surbiton of _.. Urban District Council 
- 20 Street Works, Bury (Lancs.) .... i Corporation ... ic 
i 22 Cartage, Beverley... Bc ie Corporation ... Ad 
os 22 Paving, &e., London, 8.E, a xe He Bermondsey Vestry ... 
ae 22 Street Watering, Carting, &c., Maidenhead ee .... Urban District Council 
BS 23 Road Materials, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Heavitree Urban District Council 
Devon) - 
iS 24 Casting ai Material, Pottersbury (Northants.) Rural District Council _... Poe 
= 24. Sewerage, Making up, &c., Snodland (Kent) f Investment Company, Limited ... 


53 24 Granite and Slag, Stony Stratford .. 
(Leics.) 
Magna (Leics.) ... ai hee a 
Making up and Paying Road, Fulham 
Granite (15,000 tons), Aylesbury. 
Flints, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Warminster 


29 Granite, &c., Beckenham 


24 Granite, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Wieston Magna 
24  Carting Granite, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Wigston 


27‘ Carting Road Material, 1 Year, to Marcel 31, 1898, Chester 
Materials, 1 Year, to March 25, 1898, Colne (Lanes.) 


99 Road Material, 1 Year, to March 31, 1897, Macclesfield 


Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 


Vestry ... a, nae 

Bucks County Council 

Cheshire County Council ... ee 
Highways and Sewers Committee 
Rural District Council Me 
Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 


” 

J 3 Street Works, Dover ... fe bs Corporation .,, 
er 30 Tar Paying Footpaths, Southampton Corporation 

April 5 Granite (300 tons), Hast Dereham _ ... a Council... a oy 
AE 6 Sewering, Levelling, c., Mansfield (Notts) Corporation ... se 

SANITARY— 

March 19 Sewerage Works, Denton (Lanes.) Urban District Council 
oF 19 New Sewer, Hull ... aS Guardians ‘a3 
is 20 Sewerage Works, Mangetsfield (Gloucestershire) Rural District Council 
22 Cast-iron Pipe Sewer, Bury _ ... PEA pats ie Sewage Committee ... 
¥ 22 Labour for Sewering, Whitefield (Lanes.) ... Urban District Council 


” 92 ‘Scavenging, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898, Bridlington ... Urban District Council 


Sewers, Lewisham as rs 2 a) 
23 Sewerage Works, Poulton-le-Fylde (Lancs.) 

25 Sewers, &c., Hayland Nether (near Barnsley) 
Sewerage Works, Sandgate eas Pa 
25 Sewer (600ft:), Barnstaple 


ae 27 Pipe Sewers, Gloucester AB the Ss 

i 29 Drainage and Plumbing Works, Stone, Staffs. 

ay 3 Glazed Stoneware Pipe Sewers fe as 
April’ 1 Main Drainage Works, Sunbury-on-Thames 


¥s 2 Main Drainage Works, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Juy  3l 


TIMBER— 
March 22 Sleeper Blocks (30,000 to 35,000), Dundalk... 


Sanitary Improvement Works, Oporto, Portugal ee 


Board of Works 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... she 
Rural District Council 
Guardians aA ae Be 
Brick and Tile Company ... 
.... Urban District Council 

er, ... Rural District Council 

Corporation a 


G.N. Railway Company 


COMPETITIONS 


J. W. Shaw, Surveyor, Oadby. 

C. F. Chamberlin, Union Office, Burton-on-Trent. 

S. Watson, Westbridge-road, Stone. ‘ 

Mr. Avenell, Surveyor, Parton. 

M. L. Lewin, District Surveyor, Newtown, Huntingdon, 
W. H. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirby Carlton, Northallerton. 
S, Mather, Victoria-road, Surbiton. 

Borough Engineer, Bank-street, Bury. 

Gas Manager, Beverley. 

F, Sumner, Town Hall, Spa-road, Bermondsey, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Maidenhead. 

J. W. W. Mathew, Clerk to the Council, Heavitree. 


x, A. Endsor, Surveyor, Yardley Gobion, Stony Stratford. 
G. W. Cobham, 49, Windmill-street, Gravesend, 

X. A. Endsor, Surveyor, Yardley Gobion. 

Surveyor, 32, Bell-street, Wigston Magna, 


Surveyor, 32, Bell-street, Wigston Magna. 


C, Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green. 

R. J. Thomas, County Hall, Aylesbury. 

County Surveyor’s Office, Castle, Chester. 

T, H, Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Coline. 

R. H. Bourne, Crockerton, Warminster. 

Assistant Clerk, Union Orffices, Macclestield. 

J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. 

Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Dover. 

W.B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 
H. G. Himson, Surveyor, Theatre-street, Hast Dereham, 
F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 


G. H. Newton, Council Offices, Market Place, Denton. 
Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, Albert Chambers, 11, Carr- 
lane, Hull. 

W.L. D. Maitre, Bank Chambers, Staple Hill, near Bristol. 
J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

T. Thorpe, Knowsley-street, Whitefield. 

F. Reed, 15, Hilderthorpe-terrace, Bridlington, 

Board of Works Office, Catford, $.E. 

Hinnell and Murphy, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
W. Farrington, Surveyor, Hyland. 

A. R. Bowles, Engineer to the Council, Sandgate. 

J. Bosson, Municipal Buildings, High-street, Barnstaple. 
J. F. Trew, Council Chambers, Gloucester. 

J: J. Chapman, Architect, Stone. 

W. Harmer, 137, London-road, Southborough. 

J. Anstie, 17, Victoria-street, S.W. 

J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. 


T. Morrison, Amiens-street, Terminus, Dublin. 


DATE 
DESIGNS T C 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


March 17 
SF 20 
Ireland). 


|, 81 Railway Stations, Christiania ... 


Plans for Extension of Workhouse, &e., Swansea oF 
Designs for Town Hall, Enniskillen (co. Fermanagh, 


31 Designs for Public Halls and Municipal Offices, Govan... 


£10 10s... on 
£50, £20, £10 ... 


Kroner 10,000, 4000, 2000, 1000 


” 
April 17 Plans and Designs for Assembly Hall, &c., Guernsey ... £100, £50 
ae 21 Competitive Schemes for Water Supply, Long Buckley, 30 guineas 
Northamptonshire. 
3 30 Designs for Police Station and Court House, Halifax .<. £50, £25 
July 1 Designs for Water Supply, Elne (France) ... s: as See et ee Se ern 
No date. Design for Nurses Home, Wandsworth and Clapham £52 10s., £21, £10 10s. 


Union. 


TELEGRAMS: 


Oi ee ee ee eee 
1 cube | fc ie E VW | S, ia 6, Great Winchester Street, LONDON, EC. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1892. 
“TEWIS. LINK,” The only EFFICIENT COUPLING for Conductors. PA TENT No. 16,6417. 


SEE SECTION Fig. 2. 


deep; also 1000 
Riveted Girders, 


Telegraphic Address: 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BES 


Have now in their Town Sto 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


T AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


ck 6,500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20in. 
Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


ON APPLICATION. 
dapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Rails, Bolts. &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTI MATES 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists especially a 


Guardians. 
Commissioners. 


Railway Offices, Department of Public Works, Victoria- 
terrace, No. 6, Christiania. 

Commissioners of the Burgh. 

States of Guernsey. 

Rural District Council. 


Corporation. 
La Mairie, Elne, Pyrenées Orientales. 
Guardians. 


VILLAS, 
MANSIONS, 
SCHOOLS, 
‘CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES. 
CHIMNEY 

' SHAFTS, &c. 


Telephone No. 4586. 
From 3in to 20in. deep. 
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Ete, SANITARY 


APPLIANCES, 
ADAMS « Co.'s 


5 : CATALOGUE. : ‘ 


LONDON—5 & 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster; LEEDS —Park Lan) Sanitary Works; MANCHESTER—Albert Square; YORK—Engineering Works ; 
BIRMINGHAM—28-30, (hurch Street; GLASGOW —107, St. Vincent Street; DUBLIN—24, Nassau Street. 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Guaranteed to last f Fig. 1 (Silent). 
These marvellous longer and work better | A-Double-Action Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Double and Single than any hitherto | Spring Hinge Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 


oh oe EE Ore aan It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 


Action, Silent, | which opens to and 
Adjustable, and CAN BE CAN BE FITTED TO ANY TO AWY | closes from the angle from the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT - 
Self Compensating DOOR. } of 135°. i.e., ** wide back.” ADVANTAGES, 


GREEN’S PATENT TRUINVERT PIPE. 


This pipe secures TRUE ALIGNMENT OF 
INVERT, INCREASED STRENGTH IN THE 
SOCKET, THREE GAS AND WATERTIGHT 
CONNECTIONS AT EVERY JOINT, and 
while allowing for a slight settlement when 
first laid, forms an ABSOLUTELY RIGID 
JOINT directly the cement sets. 

Poin Ts. 
1.—CGAS AND WATER-TICHT JOINTS EASILY MADE 
UNDER WATER. 
2.—TRUE ALICNMENT OF INVERT. 
3.—SOCKET THE STRONGEST PART OF THE PIPE. 
CC—Inner Socket and Rest, 4.—NO SPECIAL JUNCTIONS REQUIRED. 


EE—Chamber sg cemem ae OATES & GREEN, Ltd., Halifax. 


FF—Stanford Joint in new position. 


AA—Holes for pouring in cement or compo- 
position. 
— Strenet hened and Lengthened Socket. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALL GIRDERS = = IWTGERe RE R Ss. FORMED OF JOISTS AND PLATES 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM). 


TrIiRECLAY BRICE FLOORS {1\i) CONCRETE EIREPROOF FLooRrs, 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 

BRIDGES, es PAVING STEPS, 
ASPHALT 

PIERS, BRICK FLOORS S 

SECTION OF c 
§ OFFICES : GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. ¢Orrices: 10, trpaeeA cnt SS aes 
LONDON r Work S; Nims ELMS LANE, S.W. | MANCHESTE ( WORKS: WEST GORT 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Homan Rop@ers, LonDON.’ Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. Telegraphic Address: “ Namou, MANCHESTER.” ot ee No. 637, 


EFIRECLADT BRICK WORKS, PARESTONE. DORSET 
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THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING. 


By ALEXANDER DREW, 


(Continued from page xvi.) 
No, III, OF SERIES, 


1 EAE oes proceeding further with the appli- 

cation of this graphic method of drawing 
Stress Diagrams, if may be well to consider 
the second method of calculation mentioned, 
that of the Method of Moments. As previously 
pointed out (see Figs. 13 and 14), the moment 
of a force about any point is equal to the 
value of the force multiplied by its perpen- 
dicular distance from that point; also that 
+wo or more forces will produce equilibrium 
about any point in their plane of action if the 
algebraic sum of their respective moments 
about that point is equal to zero; again, if the 
turning-point be taken in the line of action of 
any force, the moment of that force is equal 


to zero. These various facts are made use of 
in this Method of Moments in determining 
the stress on the several members of the roof 
truss, and a reference to Fig. 18 will further 
explain these facts. Three forces, A, B, and 
C, are shown as acting at the one point, and 
they are assumed to be in equilibrium, or 
balanced. If any point X be chosen in their 
plane of action, the moment of these three 
forces about this point will be equal to zero ; 
that is to say, A x 1 added to B x m (these 
two forces tending to turn in one direction 
round the point X), will be exactly equal to 
the forces C multiplied by the perpendicular 
distance n (this latter force having an opposite 
turning tendency to the others). Now if one 
of these forces be known, and either of the 
others required, it is only necessary to choose 
any point in the line of action of the one of 
the unknown forces, and take moments about 
this, to: get at the desired value of the other. 
The known force multiplied by its perpendi- 
cular distance from this assumed point gives 
the value of its moment, and if this be divided 


by the perpendicular distance of the line of» 
action of the force which it is desired to |. 


determine from this same point, the value of 
this unknown force will be at once got at, 
because (as noted with reference to Fig. 14) 
the two moments must balance, or be equal to 
one another, about this point. 

In Fig. 19, one-half of a similar roof truss 
to that shown in Figs. 16 and 17 is sketched, 
and the two sets of external forces (the Dead 
and the Live Load forces) are marked in posi- 
tion. To simplify matters it is advisable in 
the first place to combine the several forces 
acting at the three joints in the rafter, This 
is shown by the dotted lines, and is gone 
about in exactly the manner illustrated and 
described by Fig. 9; two individual forces 
being taken, and the resultant of this found 
by means of the parallelogram of forces. In 
the case of the four forces acting at the shoe, 
these are at once reduced to two by using the 
resultant of each of the pair which act in the 
same straight line, and drawing the parallelo- 
gram with these. In this way three single 
forces are left, one of 59cwt. acting upwards 
at the shoe, a downward force of 49cwt. at 
the centre of the rafter, and one of 383cwt. 
at the apex; the directions of action of these 
being as shown. In applying this Method of 
Moments imaginary section lines are taken, 
dividing the truss through two, or at most 
three members. In the case under considera- 
tion it is necessary to use three section lines 
to determine all the stresses on one half of 
this truss; the lines chosen are X X, Y Y, ZZ. 
Fig. 20 shows the lower portion of this truss, 
the part to the left of section line X X is not 
considered at this stage. Turning for a 


moment to the complete truss with its full | 


dead and live loads acting on it, it will be 
readily understood that if it were possible to 
build up the complete portion of the truss to 
the right of the line X X ina solid wall of con- 
crete or masonry, this operation, if carefully done 
without interfering with the external forces 
acting on the truss, would not alter the stresses 
on the rafter and tie to the left of this line 
XX: by an imaginary arrangement of this 
kind, the small portion left projecting beyond 
the wall might be considered as a bracketed 
roof resisting a force of 59ewt. acting upwards 
in the direction shown; this resistance being 
due to some unknown stress in the rafter and 


50 60 Cwt 


the tie. By the Method of Moments, were the 
stresses known in rafter and tie, the moments 
of these stresses and that of the force of 59cewt., 
about any point in the plane of action of these 
forces, would be equal to zero. Could one of 
these unknown forces or stresses be got rid of, 
the other could be readily determined (see 


; Scale br lengths. 
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Fig. 14), and, as has been previously pointed 


-out, itis easy to do this by choosing the turning 


point in the line of action of one of these 
unknown forces. Thus if the stress in the tie 
be required, the turning point is taken some- 
where in the line of the rafter, say at the point 
M; the moment of the force of 59ewt. about 
this point is equal to the value of that force 
multiplied by its perpendicular distance from 
M; and to balance this, there is the stress or 
force exerted by the tie multiplied by its 
perpendicular distance from this same point. 
Measuring these distances to scale, it is only 
necessary to solve the simple sum here noted 
to get at the required result. 
te we 2 _146-5ewt, 

In a similar manner the stress or force in 

the Rafter is got by taking moments about N, 


thus: 
. 59 x63 eS 
Stress in Rafter= ; - =154-9ewt,. - 


D> 


Stress in Tie= 


If the stress in the strut is now required, the 
new section line Y Y has to be taken such that 
it passes through this member (see Fig. 21). 
In moving backwards to this new section line, 
a second external force is introduced into the 
figure, that of 49cewt. acting downwards. As 
the stress on the strut is required, the turning 
point must now be chosen so as to get rid of 
the moments of the stresses in Rafter and Tie; 
that is to say, the point must be at the inter- 
section of these two members, at O. In taking 
this point, which is also in the line of action of 
the upward forces of 59ewt., we get rid at the 


‘game time of the moment of this force, and are 
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thus left with the single external force of 
A9ewt. to consider. In the same way as before, 
the moment of this latter force about the point 
O, divided by the perpendicular distance of the 
strut from this same point, gives the stress 
required thus: 

: 49 x 8°5 oe 

Stress in Strut=—3)— =46°7ewt. 

The two last members to be considered are 
the Centre Tie and the Queen Rod, and for 
these the third section line Z Z must be used 
(see Fig. 22). Taking the Centre Tie first, the 
turning point here must be in the line of action 
of the forces in Rafter and Queen Tie, the point 
must be at the apex P. There is now the two 
external forces of 59ewt. upwards, and 49cwt. 
downwards, to be considered ; and for the first 
time it is necessary to note the direction of the 
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moments of these, whether they be left-handed 
or right-handed. The moment of the former 
force is equal to 59cwt. multiphed by 16°9ft., 
and that of the latter 49cwt. multiplied by 
8-5ft., but their tendency is to turn the frame- 
work in opposite directions round the point P; 
thus the value of the smaller moment must be 
substracted from that of the larger, to get at 
the Resultant Moment; and this value, divided 
by the perpendicular distance of the Centre Tie 
from the point P, will give the desired stress, 
thus— 

Stress in } 


: : =(59 ‘9)—(49 x 8°5 
Centre Tie § (59X46 8) E40 SB) 
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For the Queen Rod, the turning point must 
be in line of action of the forces in the other 
two members cut by the section line, and that 
point is got by producing the line of the Centre 
Tie, as shown in dotted lines, till it intersect 
the rafter at the point Q. Here it will be 
noticed that the tendency of the two external 
forces is to turn the framework in the same 
direction round this new point Q, so that the 
values of their moments must be added 
together, and the sum divided by the perpen- 
dicular distance of the force in the Queen Tie 
from the point Q. This perpendicular distance 
is got by producing the line of the Queen Tie 
as shown, and is equal to 6-4ft. ; the equation 
thus becomes— 

Stress in. } _ x “s 
Queen Tie ; ae shot : 

By noting the direction of action of the 
moments in these several equations just given, 
the quality of the stress in the member under 
consideration (whether it be a strut or a tie) 
may at the same time be determined; but asa 
little thought and attention will make this 
élear to any one, it is not necessary to take up 
time in elaborating this point. 

The detailed explanation just given will 
apply to any type of truss, or condition of 
Joading, the only difficulty that may arise will 
be in determining the correct section line 
(which it may be noted does not necessarily 
require to be a straight line, but may in some 
cases be curved), or the correct turning point 
around which to calculate the moments of the 
several forces. In ordinary circumstances there 
should be little difficulty in this, if it be borne 


=79'5 ewt. 


Lor R= 
15} =68'5 cwt. 


‘ree, or supported on rollers. 
” > 


in mind that under all ordinary conditions the 
section line should not cut through more than 
three members, and that the turning point must 


be taken at the intersection of the line of action | 


of the forces in two of these members, so as to 
get rid of their moments, leaving the moment 
of the third to be equated with that of the 
known moment due to the external forces. 
Returning again to Figs. 16 and 17, where 
the Graphic Method was illustrated, it is not 
necessary to draw separate diagrams for the 
dead and live load; if desired these may be 
combined, as in Fig. 23.. Here the various 


operations gone through are exactly similar to | 


those already described in connection with the 
two figures previously noted, so that a detailed 
description is unnecessary. It will be noticed 
in this case, that in working round the skeleton 
diagram to complete the Polygon of External 
Forces, the different lines being at varying 
angles with one another, and not all paralleled, 
as was the case Figs. 16 and 17, the result is 
now an open Polygon. The lines drawn parallel 
to the several members of the truss are, as 
before, drawn from the corresponding points of 
this Polygon, and in every respect the treat- 
ment is exactly what has been previously 
described. 

Should the type of truss be one likely to be 
made use of at another time, and probably 
under different conditions of loading, it is 
advisableto draw the two independent diagrams 
for the’dead and the live loads ; and in such a 
case as this the load assumed in both cases 
should be equal to one, or unity, so that the 
various lengths representing the stress on the 
several members will give multipliers, which 
can be used for any value of dead or live load ; 
this point will be brought out more clearly 
further on. Should the truss be of a special 
type, and not likely to be of service again, it 
would probably be quicker to draw the com- 
bined diagram at once; although such a 
diagram may appear complicated, it is not so 
in reality, and with reasonable care should be 
drawn accurately and quickly. 

While considering the question of drawing 
stress diagrams, it might be well to give a word 
of warning in connection with Wind Stresses. 
In the case of some large roofs, one shoe is 
occasionally set on rollers, to allow for expan- 
sion. and contraction; but for all ordinary 
cases, such as are being at present considered, 
there is no necessity whatever for this arrange- 
ment. Circumstances, however, might arise in 
ordinary practice where the condition is 
practically identical with that of the truss on 
rollers; for if a truss be fixed by one shoe to a 
strong wall, and the other shoe be resting on 
a high or light column, this latter end is in 
practically the same condition as if if were 
In the cases 
already considered, it has been assumed that 
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| be better carried out than 


the supports are two strong walls, or are two 
pillars; but in the case of a truss with one free 
end, and situated such that the wind has 
access to either side, it is absolutely necessary 


that a double Wind Stress diagram be drawn. - 


This is brought out forcibly by a consideration 
of Figs. 24 and 25; in the former the wind is 
assumed as acting on the free end side of the 
truss, in the latter case on the fixed end side, 
and the two diagrams accompanying these 
figures show the variations in stress due to 
this alteration in direction of wind. The rafter 
stresses do not vary to any great extent, but 
the main tie has very different stresses in 
these two conditions, the variation being 
roughly from 34cwt. to 58cwt.; the higher value 
arising under the condition shown in Fig 25. 
Perhaps a word of explanation as to how these 
diagrams, Figs. 24 and 25, have been drawn, 
may not be amiss. The condition of affairs 
at the free end necessarily implies that the 
reaction at that point can only be in a vertical 
direction. Now let the resultant of the wind 
pressure acting on the one slope of the roof 
be taken (which in this case would be a force 


| of 45ewt. acting in the centre, and normal to 


the slope, of the windward rafter), and let the 
line of action of this force-be produced till it 
meets a vertical line drawn from the point of 
the windward shoe (these intersecting points 
are marked O in the two diagrams), then jom 
the fixed end shoe point and this pot O by 
means of a straight line. This last drawn line 
will give the direction of action of the reaction 
at the fixed shoe; if now the wind pressure 
resultant be assumed as acting at this point 
O, it may be readily resolved by means of 
the principle of the parallelogram of forces 
(previously described) into two other forces 
acting in the direction of the lines joining the 


| point O with the two shoes; and this being 


done, it is only necessary to imagine these 
two forces as moved back to the shoes to get 
the desired reactions there. This. being 
settled, the two diagrams shown can be drawn 
without any difficulty. 

Time will not allow «t present of further 


| examples being taken to illustrate the applicz- 


tion of these methods of calculation (this 
subject may be touched upon further on, when 
the various type of roof are under considera- 


| tion), but sufficient has been said to enable 


anyone to continue the study, and this cannot 
in some such 
systematic manner as that of choosing one 


| type of truss, and working out the manner in 


which the stress on the several members vary 
as this type is modified, either by altering the 
rise of the rafters, or by varying the rise of 
the tie. By so doing many interesting points 
will arise, and the experience so gained cannot 
but be extremely useful in the future. I 
propose treating one simple type of truss in 
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this way ; but to enable the investigation to 
be carried out to its full extent, it will be 
best to defer this treatment till some methods 
of determining the sections required in the 
various members to withstand the stress to 
which they are subjected, have been indicated, 

In attempting to determine the necessary 
section for the several members of a roof 
truss, the first question which naturally re- 
quires to be settled is the maximum stress per 
square inch which can safely be allowed to 
come on the material of which the truss is 
composed, and several points require considera- 
tion before an answer to this can be given. If 
a bar of iron or steel be placed in a testing 
machine and subjected to a gradually in- 
creasing tensile strain, it may be noted that 
up to a given point, although a slight stretch- 
ing of the material has taken place, the bar 
will immediately return to its original con- 
dition if the strain be removed; should a 
particular limit, however, be exceeded, this 
bar does not altogether recover itself, but 
receives what is called a permanent set. This 
takes place when the elastic limit of the 
material has been exceeded; and for present 
consideration it may be assumed that this 
elastic limit varies roughly from about one- 
half to three-quarters of the breaking strength 
of the material. 

Then, in the same class of material, and 
often even in the same bar, a considerable 
variation in both the elastic and breaking 
strength may be met with. Small defects are 
also likely to arise in the workmanship which 
may escape notice; for example, when any 
considerable amount of welding is made use 
of, extra precautions are necessary both by 
way of employing only highly-skilled smiths, 
and more than ordinarily careful inspection, 
to reduce to a minimum the risk of unsound 
welds being passed: in many cases it is im- 
possible to detect a bad weld, which may only 
show its-true nature when it gives way; and 
that being so, no emphasis need be laid on the 
desirability of keeping as far as possible clear 
from such doubtful, and possibly dangerous 
pieces of work. And lastly, there is always 
the possibility of the structure being subjected 


to some special condition which was not | 


counted on, and possibly strained a little 
higher than the calculation indicated. 

To allow for all these contingencies, a certain 
number called the “Factor of Safety ” is 
chosen ; the assumed breaking strength of the 
iron or steel being divided by this number. 
to get at the maximum safe stress allowable. 
The factor of safety may thus be defined as 
the number of times the breaking strength 
exceeds the calculated maximum stress to which 
the several members may be strained—if the 
breaking strength be 20 tons per square inch, 
and the factor of safety be taken as 4, the 
maximum safe stress will be 5 tons per square 
inch. Some of the factors of safety used in 
practice may at first sight appear to be very 
high, but if it be remembered that on no 
account must the maximum stress approach 
the elastic limit (which value may but little 
exceed one-half of the breaking weight), and 
that a further allowance to meet the above- 
noted doubtful points requires to be made, 
this apparently high value will not long appear 
to be so. Taking the case assumed above ; if 
“instead of noting the breaking weight as 
20 tons, the elastic limit of 10 to 12 tons per 
square inch be substituted, and this value be 
further reduced as just noted; the previously 
determined safe stress load of 5 tons per 
square inch does not by any means leave too 
wide a margin. 


THE annual report of the medical officer of 
health for Shepley states that the sanitary 
_ condition of the district has improved since 
last he reported upon it. During the year 
3 twenty-seven nuisances have been abated, 300 

yards of new earthenware pipes have been laid, 
nine sinks have been disconnected, and ten 
_ tapped. During the year the water mains 
_ have been extended to the Knowle. As regards 
_ an isolation hospital, the Council are willing to 
_ join with neighbouring authorities in providing 
one, when satisfactory arrangements can be 
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VENTILATION. 


te 1878 the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain offered the medal of the Institute 
for the best acting ventilator sent in to be 
tested. Several firms sent in cowls or air- 
pump ventilators, and the Committee, after 
testing against plain pipes, reported that it 
was unable to recommend the granting of 
the medal to any of those submitted, as the 
experiments appeared to show that the only 
use of the cowls tested was to keep out the 
rain. After such an expression of opinion by 
such high authorities, are we to disbelieve 
in all cowls sent round to our offices with 
wonderful results of recent tests set forth ? 
What are we to do? The specialists ask us 
to leave it to them, with the assurance that 
they will guarantee to make everything satis- 
factory. Ido not know of a question in any 
of the examination papers requiring a candi- 
date to show the means by which he would 
ventilate certain buildings, but many questions 
are asked with reference to mechanical and 
natural ventilation, and on the general heads 
of the subject. Each person requires at least 
from 3 to 4 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Ordinary windows allow about 8 cubic feet of 
air to pass per minute. Sleeping rooms require 
1000 cubic feet of space to each person. Fans 
are used both for extraction and supply. In 
Gwilt’s chapter on this subject you will find 
what, to my mind, is the shortest and the best 
description of matters relating to this subject. 
He tells us that mechanical means are some- 
times necessary to expel or withdraw the air— 
means such as farmers’ bellows, pumps, &c.— 
but for general purposes it is more convenient, 
as well as economical, to trust to the natural 
method of getting rid of the vitiated air; that 
is by. making certain ventilation tubes or 
openings at the highest points of the rooms 
towards which the hot air tends to flow, but 
he says nothing about “back draught!” Venti- 
lation is, as a rule, divided into systems or 
branches called Plenum and Vacuum. By 
the first fresh air is 


Forcep Into Tue InrTerior 


of a building, and the vitiated air is allowed 
to escape by openings contrived for the pur- 
pose. By the second vitiated air is drawn out 
of the building and fresh air finds an entrance 
through channels adapted for the purpose, 
Where several vent tubes are employed they 
must all be of the same vertical height, or the 
highest vent will destroy the efficient action of 
the lower ones, so that there might be a 
smaller discharge through two tubes than 
through one only. It must also be remem- 
bered that all gases do not rise. Means of 
ventilation are numerous, and complicated 
houses are usually ventilated by the admission 
of fresh air through a tube fixed to the wall 
upon the inside; upon the outer, lower end is 
fixed a grid directly communicating with the 
outer air, and upon the inner end (the top) is 
fixed a valve with a handle to regulate the 
admission of the air, which can be cleansed 


_ and cooled by a water spray or heated by gas 


jet. The extraction usual upon the opposite 
wall to the inlet, is by means of a flue opening 
at its lower end being carried up to the highest 
point of the roof or chimney stack. Back flaps 
are placed over the lower opening about the 
wall line to prevent the possibility of a back 
draught. In order to leave the fresh air tube 
and extract flue undisSurbed in their action, 
the fire is sometimes supplied with fresh air 
by a separate flue of its own communicating 
with the outer air. Public buildings are 
usually supplied with a special apparatus 
driven by a gas engine. As a rule large 
chambers are provided in the basement into 
which, after passing through corridors for 
filtration, the air is admitted and there mixed 
to the required temperature, and sent up and 
by channels through grids in the floor or 
walls, into the large hall or room. The ex- 
traction is by suction, vitiated air being as a 


rule drawn from the ceilings and from gas 
jets down flues into the basement, and expelled 


as far away as possible from the fresh-air 
inlet, Water sprays are used for cooling and 
cleansing the air as it is admitted. Some- 
times it passes through screens and over ice: 
as well as through a spray. It is heated, as a 
rule, by passing over hot-water coils, and 
sometimes over hot-air stoves. Schools are 
generally ventilated by extractors fixed upon 
the ridges high up 
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all round, connected to the room at the 
ceiling by a tube of sufficient: diameter or 
capacity to change air as often as required, 
dependent upon such conditions as number of 
persons, cubic contents, ete. The extractor 
is assisted by means of a sunlight which has a 
perforated corona surrounding an invented 
enamelled cover—in fact a combustion tube 
over the gas jets which when heated assist 
the current up the larger or outer tube, in the 
centre of which it is fixed. The fresh air is 
admitted at the windows, or tubes known as 
Tobin’s patent are arranged round the room 
communicating with the outer air, having 
grids and regulating valves. Bad as many 
of the ventilating systems are, they are 
better than having no ventilating system 
at all. The plans and sections upon pam- 
phlets showing channels, tubes, and arrows 
indicating the graceful flow of fresh and 
vitiated air must not be taken as a true 
indication of what can be done by the system 
set forth. In many cases they belong entirely 
to theory, and probably the opening of a 
door would alter or reverse the currents. 
The difference of temperature of the ever- 
changing atmosphere will ever be a barrier to 
the production of a perfect system of ventila- 
tion. The Institute gives no separate 
authority upon ventilation, but information 
may be gained from Gwilt and from the 
different specialists who have made a study of 
the matter. But the best information will be 
found in papers read before tha Institute on 
the special ventilation of certain buildings 
requiring peculiar treatment. 


Cou. A. G. DurNForp, R.E., an inspector of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
at the Publie Hall, Frinton, a few days ago, 
in reference to an application by the Rural 
District Council for power to borrow a loan of 
£4500, to construct a system of sewerage for 
Frinton. 


Tur City Sewers Commission has resolved, 
after the close of the current year, to under- 
take the cleansing of the sewers instead of 
getting it done by contract. Under the 
existing arrangement the annual cost is about 
£3880. The estimate of the engineer is that 
it can be done for £2800, which will be an 
economy of over £1000 per annum. 


AT a meeting of the Richmond Main 
Sewerage Board last week, Mr. J. E. Kelsall 
brought under the notice of the members 
experiments that had been made in the disposal 
of sewage by bacteria at Sutton, by Mr. Dibden, 
the London County Council analyst. So suc- 
cessful had been the experiments made that 
the district council had decided to dispose of 
the whole of the sewerage in the same way, 
and convert the sewerage farm, which com- 
prised twenty-seven acres, into a recreation 
ground, and the buildings into reading-rooms. 


Art Kidwelly the council recently advertised 
for a competent road surveyor, sanitary in- 
spector, lamplighter, water inspector, building 
inspector, quay caretaker, and collector at the 
salary of one guinea per week, and, although 
the news of the unique position flew far and 
wide, only one man applied, and he from Neath. 
Discouraged at this lack of enthusiasm, the 
corporation re-elected their own official to be 
road surveyor and building inspector, and now 
the other offices are open to anybody who is 
content to look after the sanitation and the 
lighting and the water and the quay and the 


collecting in a town of 3000 inhabitants for 


fifteen shillings a week, free of income-tax, 
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CHELSEA’S NEW PROMENADE. 


MONG other things, the London County 
Council Improvements Bill contains a 
proposal for dealing with the river at Chelsea, 
which has aroused the keenest hostility among 
all faithful Chelseaites, who, in spite of Thames 
Conservators and County Council, regard one 
reach of the river as their peculiar possession. 
This is the proposal which, as the Chelseaites 
contend, will improve away that beautiful 
stretch of unembanked Thames which extends 
from Battersea Bridge to the West London 
Junction Railway, close to the site of the old 
Cremorne Gardens. The river describes a 
wide curve to the north, and at high tide 
+here is no broader expanse of water from Kew 
to Greenwich. Tothe right is Lindsey House, 
and below it, following the curve of the river, 
the oldest part of Cheyne Walk— 
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old, with long windows and high-pitched red 
roofs; standing secure within their patch of 
garden. <A little farther is Turner’s house, 
now a little forlorn and dilapidated, then a 
medley of new and old, ending characteristi- 
cally in a public-house, which stands on the 
site of the gates which led into Cremorne 
Gardens. It is across tlfis curve that the 
County Council proposes to draw a remorseless 
chord by prolonging the existing Chelsea 
Embankment ina straight line from Battersea 
Bridge to the other end of the bay. The river 
would then be straightened, the old shore 
would go, and we should have in its place a 
modern promenade with any other addition or 
adornment that. the County Council might 
decide to place there. The Chelsea Embank- 
ment is beyond doubt a fine modern improve- 
ment of which any city might be proud; but 
is it necessary, ask the objectors, that in con- 
tinuing it this unique curve of the river should 
be ruined 2 The roadway is no doubt narrow 
and unsatisfactory, but the roadway can be 
widened without in any way interfering with 
the trend of the river. As far asjthe low-tide 
mud is concerned, the alleged smell comes 
not from that but from the north low-level 
sewer which runs under Cheyne Walk, and 
which is now taxed beyond its proper capacity 
by the increase of certain great West London 
districts. So the Chelsea petitioners against 
the County Council scheme propose 


An ALTERNATIVE PLAN 


of their own which, as they claim, preserves 
the view, widens the road, and saves some 
£50,000. But this is not all. The County 
Council scheme obviously reclaims a large 
tract of river, and throws the houses of Cheyne 
Walk a considerable space back from the 
shore. What is to be done with this reclaimed 
land? The inhabitants of Chelsea, and par- 
ticularly of that end of Cheyne Walk, note 
with dismay that the Council takes power to 
lease, sell, and otherwise dispose of any lands 
acquired by them under the provisions of the 
Bill for building or such other purposes as the 
Council think fit. Instead, therefore, of an 
embankment garden or new open space to 
compensate for that taken from the river, the 
Council may erect, or permit to be erected, 


New Buocxs or FLaArts, 


houses, or warehouses between Cheyne Walk 
and the river. ‘The suspicion that the Council 
will recoup themselves for their outlay by 
letting this large and valuable site for build- 
ing purposes is certainly not to be dismissed 
as groundless. The river is, at all events, an 
open space, whatever else it may be, and a 
public authority, even if it deems it necessary 
to encroach upon the river, should be prepared. 
to give a pledge that the land reclaimed should 
also be preserved as an open space. Itis to be 
hoped that the Parliamentary Committee to 
which this Bill will now go will consider very 
carefully whether it is necessary to destroy 
this beautiful reach of old river, and whether 
the alternative scheme of the objectors does 
not meet all the necessities of the case from 
the point of view of public convenience 
while preserving one of the few remaining 
stretches of the Thames, as our grandfathers 
knew it. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


annual dinner of the Sanitary In- 
spectors’ Association was held at the Hol- 
born Restaurant the other day. Sir John 
Hutton (the president) occupied the chair. 
The chairman, in proposing the toast of 
the evening—‘“ Success to the Sanitary In- 
spectors’ Association ”’—said the history of the 
association amply justified its existence. 
Founded in 1883, and incorporated in 1891, its 
membership in 1895 stood at 349, and now it 
was within a few of 700. The past year had 
been a: record one for the establishment of 
branches. There were throughout England 
and Wales 1844 authorities who called tc their 
aid the skill of’ sanitary inspectors, who 
numbered, roughly, about 2000, and who, by 
contributing to the nation’s health, contributed 
also to the nation’s wealth. He had often 
thought that in some districts of London a 
cleansing order rather than a closing order 
was wanted, Among the questions engaging 
the attention of the association at the present 
time were those of superannuation, fixity of 
tenure, and the examination by a competent 
authority, on which the association should 
have representatives, of new sanitary in- 
spectors. Sir Arthur Arnold, replying to the 
toast of “ Local Government,” proposed by Dr. 
J. M. Rhodes, recalled the time when houses 
in London, rated at upwards of £60 a year, 
were built over cesspools, and when people of 
the middle class lived in sanitary misery 
exceeding that of the savage races of Africa. 


THE 


Tur Local Government Board has refused 
to sanction, on sanitary grounds, the proposal 
of the Abney Park Cemetery Company to lay 
out a new cemetery at Golder’s Hill, adjoining 
Hampstead Heath. 


Tur City stoneyard, in Paul Street, Fins- 
bury, isabout to be abolished. Time was when 
the yard was of some importance for the 
storage of paving material, but since the 
advent of asphalte and wood for paving 
purposes its value has gradually declined, and 
the number of men employed in the yard 
has naturally decreased. In future the stone- 
paving work will be provided for in the con- 


| tracts for general paving operations, and a 


considerable saving will be effected. 


Mr. H. McLacutan, the district surveyor of 
the western division of the City, has issued a 
circular to the members of the Commission of 
Sewers, protesting against the action of that 
body at its last meeting, when it was resolved 
to appoint another surveyor in his place. He 
asks the members to give him a hearing, and 
to make a full investigation into the action of 
the Streets Committee. 


Mr. Lovis Ives, of Brighton, has been 
recommended for appointment as Assistant 
City Surveyor for Wakefield. Mr. Ives was 
formerly employed by Mr. H. Crutchley, C.E., 
of Wakefield, with whom he served his articles. 
He is the son of the late Mr. Nathan Ives, 
engineer at the Wakefield Prison. 


By the Talla Water Scheme Act of 1895, 
the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees 
were empowered to construct a service railway 
between Broughton Station, on the Peebles 
Branch of the Caledonian Railway, and the 
projected reservoir in the Talla Valley. The 
reason for the Trustees proceeding with such 
a work was, of course, to save the cartage of 
material. It is estimated that something like 
100,000 tons of clay will be required for the 
puddle trench at the reservoir, and to have 
driven that by horses for the eight and a half 
miles between Broughton and the reservoir 
would have in itself entailed the expenditure 
of a very large sum of money. The Trust had 
also to think of the cartage of the pipes, 
cement, and other material to the upper 


material. 
Messrs. James Young and Sons. 
has now been practically finished. 


The work 


Tur Works Committee has recommended 
the Aberdeen Harbour Board that the graving 
dock should be reconstructed on its present 
sise, in terms of the report of Mr. Nicol, the 
harbour engineer, who proposed that the dock 
be increased in length 100ft., and the entrance 
made 9ft. wider, with 3ft. additional depth of 
water on the cill, necessitating a new and 
larger caisson for closing the entrance. The 
width of the dock between the lowest altars 
would be increased llit., while the working 
width of floor space would be 183ft. wider. 
Provision would be made for dividing the dock 
into two portions by a central caisson for. the 
accommodation of vessels undergoing extensive 
and prolonged repairs, and the pump-house, 
which is inconveniently situated, removed to 
the other side of the dock. The engineer also 
proposed that the work should be executed in 
granite masonry and brickwork, Portland 
cement concrete being only used in situations 
where it would not enter into the structural 
features of the work, and where it would be 
entirely protected from sea water. The expense 
of reconstructing the dock was estimated by 
the engineer as follows :—Entrance works 
(including caisson chamber), £18,200; main 
body of dock, £59,300 ; central caisson berths, 
£4700; new pump-house, £2620; inclosing 
wall and office, £780; cofferdam and dolphins, 
£3750; new iron caisson and folding bridge, 
£4850; new pumping machinery and sluices, 
£1850 ; altering and repairing existing caisson, 
£650; rebuilding portions of quay and return 
walls, £7200; strengthening remainder of quay 
walls, £8470; shifting timber wharf at west ° 
end, £600; contingencies (at 5 per cent), 
£5630—total cost, £118,600. The Board has 
decided, however, to ask the opinion of a 
competent engineer on the whole report, and 
especially as to whether the present graving 
dock could be temporarily repaired at not too 
great a cost, to stand for a few years ; whether 
the present site was the most suitable avail- 
able ; and whether the plans and specifications 
of the engineer were suitable and best for the 
site. 


Mr. Wiuttam Srrvxs, lecturer on Sanitary 
Engineering, Yorkshire College (Victoria Uni- 
versity), has been elected President of the 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Incorporated) 
for the ensuing year. The membership of 
the Institute now numbers over 460, 


Ar the request of the Glasgow Corporation 
Statute Labour Committee, a report has been 
prepared by Mr. Whyte, the Master of Works, 
regarding the erection of barricades in front 
of buildings in course of construction or repair. 
The report stated that under the Glasgow 
Police Act, 1862, a portion of a road or a street, 
not exceeding one-fourth, might be enclosed 
by a hoarding. Dealing with a suggestion that 
overhead platforms should be substituted, Mr, 
Whyte said so long as the system of raising 
building material from the streets by means 
of cranes is continued, it would not be advisable. 
to do away with a hoarding on the street, but 
this system ought to be done away with to a 
large extent. He suggested that, as a general 
rule, all materials should be raised in the 
interior of the building, and that the crane be 
so placed that in the event of any portion of 
it giving way the jib would not fall on the 
street. In the event of very heavy material 
being required to be lifted from a lorry, the 
work should be done at such time as the street 
is free of passengers. Mr. Whyte further stated 
that the time had come to abolish the practice 
of dressing material in sheds erected on streets. 
All material should be dressed before being 
brought to the building. Edinburgh, he pointed 
out, has to some extent adopted the method 
he proposes, and what can be done in Edin- 
burgh can be done in Glasgow. ache 
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We have wit- 
nessed in commercial 
affairs the growth 
and - perfection of a 
system of organisation of skill and labour 
which permits one man, possibly ignorant of 
the technical details of his business, to 
secure to himself the maximum of profit on 
any particular work with the minimum of 
trouble. It may well. be that the complex 
state of our civilization has made the old 
system impossible, and that this present one 
is but a phase in our industrial development 
to higher and better things. We notice it 
more particularly im the business of the 
general contractor, with which we. are neces- 
sarily brought into elose contact. We see 
him becoming little more than a financicr 
and agent for the sale of other peoples’ 
manufactures, with-no personal interest in, 
or knowledge of, the details of any particular 
building in his charge. That this results m 
cheap buildings seems to be the general 
opinion, but we think they have a tendency 
to be both cheap and nasty. We are not 
now principally concerned with this system 
+1 the- building trade. We think it has 
probably reached ‘ts zenith, and that in these 
days, when a desire is growing for a more 
direct and personal contact between Artist 
and Craftsman, the general contractor may 
shortly discover that his occupation 1s gone. 
We would, however, rather draw attention 
to the growth of this system in the Arehi- 
tectural profession, which we believe is 
fraught with grave evil to the future of Art. 
Tt is the eustom for many suceesstul prac- 
titioners. to rely on their assistants for the 
designing and the real Architectural work, 
which, though they could not do it themselves, 
they can yet organise and control in a general 
sort of way. Such men have no claim to the 
title of Architect, and it is only allowed 
them in the Profession as a matter of form. 
There is, however, another type of man who 
would wish and who does, endeavour, to give 
every detail of his work a personal supervision: 
This man finds that the difficulty of making 
a living, combined, perhaps; with his own lack 
of facility, prevents him from spending time 
in designing personally every detail. So he 
drifts into the habit of employing special 
firms for various parts of the work, such as 
chimney-pieces, wrought-iron work, plaster 
decoration, mosaic pavements, &e. These 
firms submit designs of their own, which the 
Architect is pleased to approve or otherwise, 
and then they go in as: part of his design. 
In all this the Architect is simply organising 
the skill and labour of others, and his only 
value seems to consist in a certain judgment 
and good taste in the selection. There are, 
however, many laymen, and lay women, who 
might do it just as well. There is some 
reason in the argument that a specialist im 
any of these branches of handicraft is more 
likely to be able to produce a practi sal and 
characteristic design ; but if this is so, it 
applies, perhaps, with greater force to masonry 
and joinery. Many ‘Architects, who would 
never dream of permitting the mason to 
make his own details, have no hesitation 
in allowing the iron-worker to do_ so. 
Why is this? The one is as integral a 
part of the design as the other. In all 
probability the root of this evil, as of nearly 
all others that afflict the body Architectural, 
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The Architect as 
Organiser. 


lies in the absence of a gene ‘al and living 
style of Architecture. If such a style existed, 
it would be natural to let every Craftsman 
develop his own ideas, within certain limits, 
as we see in the Medieval work ; they would 
always be in harmony with, and subservient 
to, the main ‘dea. In its absence, as at 
present, it is most difficult for the Artist to 
get the Craftsman to understand just what 
sort of thing he wants, and equally difficult 
for the Craftsman to turn out characteristic 
work in the particular style required, as the 
unfortunate man is expected to work with 
eqnal facility in as many styles as he has 
eustomers. If the Artist wishes to obtain 
harmony and style in his building, he must 
give his personal attention to every detail, 
and infuse into it his own personality. 
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Yrar by year larger 
circumference embraces 
London. There are no 
visible signs of the least decrease of building, 
and, in fact, all branches of the building 
trade are so fully oceupied that there is a diffi- 
culty in getting builders to tender for con- 
tracts, their yards being already full of orders. 


What this means in adding to the increase 


A Model Estate. 


in the size of London during the present 
year is obvious. With the improvement 


in trade the metropolis will inerease in size 
even in a larger ratio than during past years. 
As a rule the building which is executed 
«n suburban London is of the very worst 
character, run up by speculators for a rapid 
return and large profits, to fall into speedy 
decay and ruin; The smart neighbourhoods 


decline as the tenants of the first three years 
leave, driven out by draughts, by ceilings 
falling, by defective drainage, and such evils 
as many of us are far too familiar with. The 
unhappy owners, who have bought these 
houses from the speculating builder, cannot 
afford to let them stand empty, and they 
have to lower the rent (most of which 
eoes in repairs), and accept an inferior class of 
tenant. The short-sightedness of freeholders, 
who part with their land and permit it to be 
dealt with on these lines, is surprising ; the 
more so when it is remembered that most of 
the available land around Greater London 
is held by business men awaiting the time 
when the growth extends outwards to 
their lands. It is, therefore, all the more 
welcome to find that this rule occasionally has 


an exception, and that in the picturesque and 
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healthy suburb of Finchley a very large estate, 
known as Grass Farm, is being developed upon 
very different lines, The distance of Finchley 
from the City is a matter of only twenty-three 
minutes from Broad Street, from which station 
and Moorgate Street a good service of trains 
exists ; and even this will be improved when 
the new line to Finsbury Park from the City 
is complete. The owner of this estate, Mr. 
J. G. Williamson, did well to follow the advice 
of his Architect. The estate lies in a wooded 
part of the country between Hendon, Church 
End, Finchley, and Mill Hill, close to the 
stations of the two latter parishes. Wide 
avenues, sixty feet broad, unite these places, 
crossing the estate in lines of gentle curves 
through the fine wooded land, straight lines 
being no part of the designer’s scheme. The 
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north of London is well known forits damp clay 
soil, but here at the Grass Farm, immediately 
below the top soil, gravel and sand are to 
be found to a depth of 30ft. to 40ft. No jerry 
building is to be allowed, and the houses 
already going up are of large size, varying 
from £2000 to £4000 in value. Every house 
is to be wired for the electric light, which will 
be shortly installed upon the estate, and 
supplied to the tenants at a reasonable rate. 
Another unusual thing in estate development 
is taking place here. The roads are being 
made right up to the utmost demands of the 
local authority, so that the dreadful evil of 
struggling through mud and puddles in dark- 
ness to find your friend’s new suburban home 
will not exist in this neighbourhood. In fact 
the Architects have done everything to avoid 
newness, and thereby the freeholder will 
benefit. Every inducement, even apart from 
good building,.is made to the future residents 
on Grass Farm. A large club house, with 
assembly rooms and stage for theatricals, has 
already been designed, and is expected to be 
ready for use next Christmas. 


LEANING TOWERS AND CHIMNEYS. 


J NDOUBTEDLY the leaning tower of Pisa, 
in Italy, is the most noted leaning tower 
in the world, but there are in this country two, 
if not more, towers which quite equal to, if they 
do not surpass, in crookedness that famous 
edifice. The tower of Pisa is a round one, 
built in circular stages, one above the other, 
the circumference of “each gradually diminish- 
ing as the structure ascends. The precise 
height of the tower is 180ft., and the amount 
of “lean” it has from the perpendicular is 15ft. 
However, the “ Falling Tower” of Caerphilly 
Castle, in Wales, is but 77ft. in height, or less 
than half that of the Italian tower, yet its 
variation from the perpendicular is no less 
than 11ft. And of the crowds of people who 
flock every year to Italy, and go to see the 
tower at Pisa, how few know that there is in 
their own country, almost close to them, so to 
speak, a much greater marvel? Doubtless, 
the greatest wonder in this or any other 
country in the shape of leaning towers is the 
“ Crooked Spire of Chesterfield.” This is a 
most striking sight to everyone who sees it 
for the first time, and one cannot get rid of 
the idea that it is about to fall. A splendid 
view of it is obtained from the train as one 
enters Chesterfield from the north or south. 
The whole spire of the Church, though a most 
graceful object in itself, seems to be 


WARPED AND 'T'wISTED 


in every direction from top to bottom. We 
are told that the spire was not built so in the 
first instance. But there seems to be no 
definite information available ‘as to when it 
became twisted. Hence those best qualified 
to form a judgment on the matter have 
decided that the warping or twisting has been 
eradual. The causes of it also are not at all 
well understood. Some of the best authorities 
fancy it is due to the wood which forms the 
foundation work of the spire having from 
some cause or other, which they do not; profess 
to explain, become badly warped or twisted. 
Other people ridicule the idea, and contend 
that the crookedness is due to the spire having 
at some time-or other been struck by lightning. 
But if this were so, surely there would be 
some record of it, however meagre, amongst 
the town’s archives! Yet others contend that 
the crookedness is only an optical illusion. 
Whilst these are our noted “falling towers,” 
there are up and down the country many 
specimens of leaning high chimneys belonging 
to various works and foundries. The most 
famous of these, as being probably the 
most out of the vertical, is that known as 
Brook Mill, in Lancashire. 'The chimney itself 
is about sixty yards in height, and its measured 
deviation from the perpendicular is some 6ft. 
6in. There was some fear expressed a little 
while ago as to its being quite safe, but, 
though its look is certainly threatening, it 
was considered by experts to be perfectly 
secure, and as it is encircled with iron belts of 
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very great strength, its power to resist a gale 
has been enormously increased. Mr. W. E. 
Harrison, the steeplejack, of Sheffield, states 
that there are many chimneys in South Wales 
and Lancashire which are more or less out of 
the perpendicular, owing, he thinks, to the 
number of coal-pits in their vicinity having 
caused subsidence of the earth, and 


AFFECTED THEIR FOUNDATIONS. 


The same authority also states that there is 
more than one Church spire in this country 
which is not quite vertical, though the people 
in its neighbourhood may not know it, but for 
obvious reasons it is best not to mention their 
names. America has its leaning tower. It 
exists in the city of Syracuse, in the State of 
New York, and is just now the cause of a fierce 
strife, because the people declare that it is an 
imminent source of danger, and liable to fall 
at any moment. It has, however, like every 
other leaning tower, been declared to be 
thoroughly safe. The tower has only become one 
of the leaning variety at a comparatively. recent 
date. The circumstances that brought it into 
prominence in this role was a hurricane, or as 
some call it, a tornado. In any event it was a 


tremendous wind, the fiercest and the fastest- 


which even the oldest inhabitant of Syracuse 
ever heard of. Buildings in their entirety 
were lifted up and smashed into kindling 
wood, but though the big tower swayed from 
side to side it did not fall. On the top of this 
tall tower was, and still is, a water-tank, and 
this, wonderful to relate, at the time of the 
storm contained its normal contents—10,000 
gallons of water. When the storm was over 
hardly a gallon had been lost. The tower, 
however, showed the effect of the terrific blow. 
Before the storm happened the structure had 
been as straight as a British grenadier, but 
after, it was found to have been twisted upon 
its axis, and bent over so that it leaned in as 
great a degree as the tower of Pisa. 


| SETTING OUT PROBLEMS. 
| No. F4:; 


E have pleasure in announcing another 
| of the series of Problems it is our 
intention to give from time to time, as stated 
| in our issue of May 20th last. 

PROBLEM. 


It is required to take a cross-section of the bed 

| of a river, shewing the depth at every 1Oft. 
along a given straight line lying nearly at 
right angles to the stream. The banks 
slope gently to the water, which is known 
to be about 100ft. in breadth, and not more 
than about 8ft. or Oft. in maximum depth. 
Circumstances preclude the erection of 
temporary staging. A small boat is avail- 
able for use ; but owing to the current it is 
found impossible to row her along the line 
of section to take soundings with the 
requisite accuracy. 

To the authors of the first ten correct 
solutions of this Problem received at the 
Office, Volume LV. of Tor BuritpERs’ JoURNAL, 
bound and gilt-lettered, will be awarded. 

Solutions should be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked “ Problem” on the envelope. 


Tuer Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received a despatch from H.M. Minister at 
Brussels stating that tenders are invited for 
the construction of the new Harbour works at 
Ostend. Tenders will be opened on April 17th 
at Bruges at the offices of the Provincial 
Government, and the plans and estimates of 
the works may be consulted at the “ Musée 
Commercial” at Brussels. Such further par- 
ticulars as have been received. may be seen at 
the Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office any day between the hours of 11 a.m. 


and 6 p.m. 


er 
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Men Who Build. 
No. 49. 
MR. EUSTACE BALFOUR. 


R. EUSTACE BALFOUR, who is 
brother of his distinguished name- 
sake, the present Leader of the 
House of Commons, and a gentle- 
man of private fortune, was 

educated at Harrow and Cambridge, where 
he matriculated at Trinity College, and 
in due course took his B.A. degree, and 
ultimately the degree of M.A. Unlike other | 
members of his family, Mr. Balfour had 
other ambitions than those of a public man, 
and even during his Cambridge term gave up | 
a considerable part of his time to the study of | 
Art, and had made Architecture his mistress | 
before his degree was conferred. Upon leaving 
the University he became a pupil in the office | 
of Mr. Basil Champneys, or rather-a “student,” | 
for the ordinary forms of pupilage were waived, 
and, after a much shorter term of practical 
experience than is usually advised to a young 
Architect, he began to practice on his own 
account, and set fairly forth on his career as 
an Architect. 
It will be noticed that the designs which 
are reproduced in these pages are without 
exception the joint work of Mr. Balfour and 
his partner. Mr. Balfour’s alliance with Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, whose name is known in 
Archeological circles as well as among Archi- 
tects, began many years ago, and Mr. Balfour 
attributes all his best work to this period, 
and does not wish that his work should be 
dissociated from that of a partner in collabora- 
tion with whom his most important and most 
successful buildings have been designed and 
executed. As Mr. Balfour is agent to the 
Grosvenor estate, and Surveyor to the Duke 
of Westminster’s immense building property, 
it may well be imagined that his association 
with Mr. Turner is a reality, and not in any 
way one of those arrangements for mutual 
convenience which are so . common in the 
Profession, and which are no right partner- 
ships at all. 
Before considering in detail any of Messrs. 
Balfour and Turner’s designs, it is of interest 
to know that whatever effects their work may 


errors in proportion or arrangement, and to 
bolster up the designers, faltering confidence 
and wavering decision. Never a perspective 
will Mr. Balfour suffer to be drawn of his 
designs, and he relies on photographs alone to 
record for him the detail and arrangement of 
the buildings he puts up. More than this, he 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY F, HOLLYER. 


holds that the whole system of making 
“pretty” drawings is false and misleading, 
and makes for bad design. It is easy for any 


clever sketcher—or indeed for anyone who can 
handle a pen or pencil with a little taste—to 
make the worst elevation look a passable 


achieve, these effects owe nothing to the facile 
pencil of the sketcher, nor to those perspective 
drawings that are so commonly used to point 


AMPTON HALL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


| design, and the knack of clever drawing 
' pecomes not a means of illustrating and 


judging the effect of a proposed building, but 
a means of glossing over and forgetting primal 
defects in the designs. Indeed, Mr. Balfour 
believes, although he has made sketches him- 
self in his younger days, that unless the 
Architect can deny himself, when he comes to 
design, the pleasure of playing about over his 
elevation with a deft pencil till his eye is 
pleased and satisfied (as is most commonly 
now the process of design), and can build in 
his mind, putting down on paper just such 
lines as are needed to show the position and 
proportion of the parts, it were better in the 
interests of Architecture he had never sketched 
at all. ‘Anyone,’ says Mr. Balfour, “can 
draw enough for the purposes of designing and 
raising buildings ; drawing has nothing to do 
with it? He admits at the same time the 
temptation to make a drawing look “nice,” 
and perhaps it is this fellow human weak- 
ness that has brought him to the strangely 
literal and exact interpretation of his 
theories, which he follows in practice. “I 
have not got any drawings: we don’t make 
any in this office,” says he, and indeed it is 
the case. The sheets, when not left in pencil 
are lined in thinned ink, nothing is shown but 
what will suffice the foreman for his directing ; 
the elevations are not as a rule coloured or 
printed, the windows being left unwashed 
in, and the whole figured over with dimen- 
sions, and covered with notes and directions 
to the trades. As Mr. Balfour says, they are 
not drawings; they are merely workmen’s 
instructions, set down in as primitive a manner 
as is consistent with accuracy and clearness. 
Indeed, the ascetic self-denial of Messrs. 
Balfour and Turner would hold their office, 
regarded by the sparks of the Institute with 
their certificates and awards of merit, much 
as the gay cavalier regarded the anchorite’s 
cell with its hair-shirt and its beans twice a day. 
But if our Architects have devised a process 
of getting their results which is opposed to 
| the motives and the procedure of the Pro- 
fession in general, those results must 
| certainly raise their process above all imputa- 
tion of fad or whim, and show it to be based 
| on some sound and far-reaching truth. Of 
the truth of the designs illustrated in these 
pages, there is not space to speak particularly, 
although we may say that the block of Ladies’ 
Residential Chambers is chiefly of interest for 
its plans, in showing how the requirements for 
blocks of small flats with a common kitchen 
and dining room may be met, and for the 
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eurious continuous newel post of the staircase, 
an outcome of our modern needs and fashion 
of living; and that Ampton Hall was built on 


a) 


the foundations of an old Jacobean house that | 


was completely destroyed by fire. The present 
house does not reproduce that which it succeeds, 
although, as will be noticed, the detail owes to 
the traditions of the Jacobean period. Mr. 
Beit’s house, however, and in especial, the 
Parish Church of St. Anselm, eall for par- 
ticular attention. The peculiar form of Mr. 
Beit’s house, the distinctive Architecture. of 
which must have attracted the notice of all 
who have been in that part of Park Lane 
during the last few months, is due to rather 
peculiar circumstances. The site now occupied 
by the house and garden was originally offered 
for sale in two lots. The northern or uppermost 
of these was bought by Mr. Beit, and Messrs. 
Balfour and Turner prepared designs for a 
house which was actually raised several feet 
before the owner decided to purchase the 
adjoining plot, and complete his site as it now 
may be seen. It is for this reason that the 
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Architects have been unable to avail themselves 
of the best aspects afforded by the site in 
making their plans, for the south wall of the 


original design overlooked, at a range of but | 


27ft. any house that ultimately might have 
been built on the lower half of the site, and 
though this was fortunate in that it enabled 
the billiard room and winter garden now seen 
to be added without inconvenience to the plan, 
still the indecision of the owner has prevented 
the building from availing fully of the aspects 
afforded by the site. It must have puzzled some 
people unaware of these circumstances, to see 
the house, as it were, reversed, and turning its 
back on our scant London sunlight. It may be 
added that certain requirements .of the 
Grosvenor Estate limited the height of the 
annexment, and these circumstances should 
be remembered by those who may see any lack 
of unity in the parts. Want of homogenity 
does, perhaps, mar the design, though certainly 
in no aggressive features. It may be re- 
gretted, in one particular, that the simplicity 


of the second floor should carry a suggestion - 
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of the Archaic upon it, and jar with the classic 
origin of the lower portion of the building. 
One feels almost a personal obligation to the 
Architects, however, in that they have refrained 
from polishing the columns about the entrance 
and forming the pseudo-colonade about the 
Winter Garden. These are of black Alloa 
granite; but so far from really being black, 
the grace of the stone lies in its grey-green 
mottling. It is a very beautiful stone, and the: 
Architects have used it with great success in 
the font of St. Anselm’s Church, which, by the 
way, isin Davies Street, just off Oxford Street, 
and only a short walk from Park Lane. Of the 
interior of this Church we are able, by the 
special permission of Mr. Balfour, to publish 
an excellent photograph, but, good though 
it is, it is hardly necessary to remind our 
readers that the actual effect of a Church can 
not be justly presented in a photograph, how- 
ever interesting and valuable it may be as a 
memento orarecord. St. Anslem’s is centrally 
placed, and the north entrance is kept open 
morning and afternoon. 

Of this Church we may say at once that we: 
consider it not only one of the most interesting 
of modern Churehes, but the best Church 
raised in London of late years. It is of interest 
to compare this Parish Church of St. Anselm 
with Mr. Aston Webb’s -French’ Protestant 
Church in Soho Square, and with the Church of 
Holy Trinity, built by the late John Sedding, 
at Sloane Square; both of which have been 
raised within the last ten years. In all of 
these we find a right-spirited attempt to build 
a nineteenth century Church: a Church, that 
is, which shall be convenient to the needs of 
our day, shall conform to the sentiments of 
our day, and shall further express, eulogise, 
and decorate the needs and sentiments of our 
day; all just in the same way as a Church 
should conform to the limitations of the site 
on which it is raised, and the circumstances 
under which it came to be built. Itis specious 
and false to complain of our present existence 


as being prosaic and wunbeautiful. The 
irredeemable qualities of electrie light 


and steam power we hear so much about, con- 
fesses only the irredeemable dingyness of 
the minds of those who see only those prosaic. 
unbeautiful qualities. It is the duty and 
the privilege of the Poet and the Artist to 
accentuate the romantic attributes of these 
“prosaic” characteristics of our life, and 
decorate the prosaic necessities of our existence. 
It is this spirit, and this alone, that has. 
produced all the great Arts and Architectures 
the world has seen. When, therefore, we see 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. $9 


in these Churches of Mr. Webb and Messrs. 
Balfour and Turner, hot-water radiator recesses 
carefully designed to play their part in the 
breaking of the wall surfaces, and to emphasize 
the proportions of the Church ; and attention 
given to acoustics, ventilation, and light, we 
may hope that there yet will come a day when 
twentieth century Art will take no insignifi- 
eant place in the annals and traditions of 
Architecture. _ Possibly in - those days a 
retrogression of Art may come to pass, and 
the twenty-first century equivalent to the 
Arts and Crafts Society will work on the 
same lines as with us now, and applaud a 
wooden bedstead fashioned in reproduction of 
a nineteenth century cast-iron hot water 
radiator. Who can tell? 

Messrs. Balfour and Turner’s Church is best 


Archaic without forcing a comparison with 
our present fashions ; and it certainly shows 
how much more some such style as this is 
amenable to the needs of modern Church-goers, 
than the incompatible mysticism of the Gothic 
styles. 

There is none of the effort in straining 
traditional Gothic forms to new needs, which 
mars and destroys the homogencity of John 
Seddings’ Church. St. Anselm’s has a rare 
homogencity, and, though not a rich nora very 
experisive Church, it is still complete and 
equipped, without those barren features we 
are wont to expect in modern Churches ; or at 
least in Churches other than those raised by 
the Church of Rome. The character of the 
Church has been represented with great nicety 
down to the minutest details. It is witha fine 


the photograph at the south-east corner of the 
Church. ‘The panels are of open carved oak 
fret, representing the conventional vine, with 
grape clusters and birds, lilies, and the cresting 
is a continuous design of the same character. 
The choir is cut off from the body of the 
Church by a marble plinth, topped with a 
bronze or oun-metal railing, and there is besides 
the altar rail, with turned brass balusters 
before the sanctuary. There is no pulpit 
proper in the Church, but a reading-desk 
within-the choir, at which the preacher stands. 
The general vista of the Church owes much to 
the south chapel, which has lee. formed by 
doubling. the two westernmost bays of the 
south aisle. The eastern respond, and the 
adjoining column of this arcade, aze to be seen 
to the right of th» photograph. Everyone 


ST, ANSELM’S, DAVIES ST., W. 


described by the term Romanesque ; but the 
term cannot be judged literally. It is spacious, 
light, and airy, and hasa breadth and magnifi- 
cence not found in some much larger and 
more costly Churches, The materialis a grey- 
green Yorkshire stone, and this has been 
treated to a solution of wax to bring out its 
colour and variations of tone. _ The panels are 
white plaster, and there is a low plinth of 
opalescent. tiles, which have a texture trans- 
parency and variety as of marble. The double 
columns of the arcade. are connected by 
eliptical arches; the transverse arch of the 
aisles spring from the wall, and the space 
between them is groined with a quadripartite 
vault. Semicircular arches cross the nave 
between the clearstory windows, the ceiling 
between them being panelled in dark wood. 
‘The whole Church is a very happy conception, 
it catches a distant atmosphere of the severity 


INTERIOR. 


sense of unity in the effect that the oak choir 
stalls have been left rough from the chisel, 
and the iron railings adjacent to the south 
porch, and the iron studding to the oak doors 
bear upon them, in the same way, the history 
of their. fashioning by the blacksmith. The 
simple black Alloa granite font, which is a 
huge cubic block shaped in ruttle curves, 
follows also this feeling. It is not a true 
octagon, as at first might seem, but rather 
eight-sided, four of the sides being shorter than 
the remainder, and the circle of the basin 
similarly has not been turned true, but has the 
pleasing form of a circle carefully cut by the 
eye,a circle, thatis, whose characteristic feeling, 
if accentuated, would resolve it to a square. 
The pierced screen which cuts off the stairway 
to the vestry, and the private door to the 
parsonage, is also a happy departure from the 
stereotyped Gothic forms. It is shown in 


MESSRS. BALFOUR AND TURNER, ARCHITECTS. 


who is at all interested in Churches, or 1m 
modern Architecture and its possibilities, 
should avail themselves of an early visit, to 
St. Anselm’s. 


Tun West Suburban Railway Bill, which 
proposed to incorporate a company for making 
a railway from Praed Street, Paddington, to 
Willesden, of the length of four miles and 
forty-one chains, and which was to be worked 
by electricity or cable power, has been with- 
drawn. 

A REFERENCE to determine the price to be 
paid by the Corporation of Stirling for the 
Stirling Gas Company’s works was opened last 
week at Edinburgh. The town offered £61,150 
for the works, but the gas company demanded 
£68,320, and it was decided to refer the ques- 
tion of price to Sheriff Lees as sole arbitrator. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WORK.* 


By J. A. Gorcu. 


HE eighteenth century saw the final 

development of that great movement in 
Art which begun in the early years of the 
sixteenth. When mankind had once made up 
its mind that the masterpieces of Italy were 
the only examples to be followed, nothing but 
time and determination were wanted to pro- 
duce in all the lands of Europe a general 
sameness of appearance and treatment in 
every branch of Art. In‘no Art was copyism 
so contagious as in Architecture, and in no 
Art was it so injurious. For Architecture is 
essentially a constructional Art, a fact which 
the eighteenth did not realise, and a fact which 
wants no httle reiteration at the present time 
when there seems to be a tendency to neglect 
construction for the more attractive accessory 
Arts, and to desert the stately queen for her 
more lively handmaids. A constructional 
Art, to be healthy and natural, must develop 
from within, and not from without. Archi- 
tecture in the eighteenth century was the 
Five Orders and nothing more. Anold Roman, | 
ealled Vitruvius, who had been dead seventeen | 
hundred years, was Dictator, and those of his | 
followers who differed from his precepts, | 
although sometimes excused on account of 
their success, were admonished to be careful | 
how they risked any deviation from the paths | 
of perfection pointed out by him. Gothic | 
Architecture was despised and regarded as | 
barbarous. It was not that the votaries of 
the Art preferred a Classic dress to a Gothic: 
for them the buildings erected in the Middle 
Ages were not Architecture at all. The 
“ Gothick Order,” as they called it, is described 
by one of them as “the Folly and very Ape of 
Architecture.” Such an attitude of mind is 
hardly intelligible to us who recognise Gothic 
Architecture as at once the most logical and 


Darina Form or CONSTRUCTION 


that man has yet employed. It is hardly less 
difficult to understand how they can have failed 
to be impressed with the majestic solemnity 
* of a great Gothic Cathedral; and yet they did 

fail—even such cultivated men as Evelyn and 
Addison. The phrase about the « very Ape of 
Architecture” occurs in a treatise by a lively 
Frenchman, M. Freart ; and, considering the 
subject, a very entertaining treatise itis. But 
Evelyn’s views were those of a sagacious, 


*A paper read before the members of the Architectural 
Association on Friday, the 19th inst. 


unimpassioned Englishman, and are worth 
quoting at some length as illustrating the 
standpoint from which the early eighteenth 
century looked at the subject. In treating of 
Architecture, he says:—“It is the Antient 
Greek and Roman Architecture only which is 
here Intended, as mostly entirely answering 
all those Perfections requir’d in a Faultless and 
Accomplish’d Building ; such as for so many 
Ages were so Renowned and Reputed, by the 
Universal Suffrages of the Civiliz’d World, and 
would doubtless have still subsisted 5 
had not the Goths, Vandals, and other Bar- 
barous Nations Subverted and Demolish’d 
them Introducing in their stead, a 
certain Fantastical and Licentious manner of 
Building, which we have since call’d Modern 
(or Gothic rather) Congestions of Heavy, Dark, 
Melancholy, and Monkish Piles, without any 
just Proportion, Use or Beauty, compar’d with 
the truly Antient: So as when we meet with 
the greatest Industry, and expensive Carving, 
full of Fret and lamentable Imagery ; sparing 
neither of Pains nor Cost; a Judieious Spec- 
tator is rather Distracted and quite Con- 
founded, than touch’d with that Admiration, 
which resultsfrom the true and just Symmetric, 
regular Proportion, Union and Disposition ; 
Great and Noble manner, which those August 
and Glorious Fabrics of the Antients still Pro- 
duce. It was after the Irruption, and Swarms 
of those Truculent People from the North 
Sse when instead of those Beautiful 
Orders . they set up those Slender 
and Misquine Pillars, or rather bundles of 
Staves, and other incongruous Props, to sup- 
port incumbent weights, and pondrous Arched 
Roofs, without Entablature, and tho’ not with- 
out great Industry . .-. . nor altogether 
Naked of Gaudy Sculpture, trite and busy 
Carvings; *tis such as rather Gluts the Eye, 
than Gratifies and Pleases it with any reason- 


| able Satisfaction : For Proof of this (without 


Travelling far abroad) I dare report my self to 
any man of Judgment, and that has the least 
Taste of Order and Magnificence ; If after he 
has look’d a while upon King Henry the VIIth’s 
Chappel at Westminster: Gaz’d on its Sharp 
Angles, Jetties, Narrow Lights, lame Statues, 
Lace and other Cut-work and Crinkle Crankle ; 
and shall then turn his Eyes on the Banqueting- 
House built at White-Hall by Inego Jones 
after the Antient manner; or on what his 
Majesties present Surveyor Sir Christopher 
Wren has lately advane’d at St. Paul’s see 
and compare them judiciously without Par- 
tiality and Prejudice; and then Pronounce, 
which of the two Manners strikes the Under. 
standing as well as the Eye with the more 


Majesty, and Solemn Greatness. . ... . In 
this sort have they, and their Followers ever 
since fill’d, not all Europe alone, but Asia and 
Africa besides, with Mountains of Stone, vast 
and Gygantick Buildings indeed ; but not 
Worthy the name of Architecture : Witness 
. . . , What are yet standing at Westmin- 
ster, Canterbury, Salisbury, Peterborow, Ely, 
Wells, Beverley, Lincoln, Gloucester, York, 
Durham, and most Cathedrals and Minsters.” 
Thus far Evelyn. That Addison had no 
clearer insight into the nature of Architecture 
will be seen from the 415th Spectator, where 
he says:—“Let any one reflect on the dis- 
position of mind he finds in himself at his first 
entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, and how 
the imagination is filled with something great 
and amazing; and, at the same time, consider 
how little, in proportion, he is affected with 
the inside of a Gothic cathedral, though it be 
five times larger than the other; which ean 
arise from nothing else but the greatness of 
the manner in the one and the meanness in 
the other.” The fact is that Architecture to 
them was, as already said, the Five Orders 
and nothing more—to some of them less 
indeed, since they only admitted the claims of 
two out of the five grudgingly and of necessity. 
Architecture, in their opinion, dealt. almost 
exclusively with the 


EXTERNAL APPEARANCE, 


and they dismiss in few sentences such con- 
siderations as the disposition of rooms. 
Planning to them meant first and foremost 
the arrangement of their building in regard 
to its appearance, not in regard to the functions 
it had to fulfil, Broadly speaking, a well- 
designed building is as much a product of 
evolution as natural scenery or the forms of 
plants andanimals. Natural scenery is almost 
entirely governed by the geological formation 
of the district. Plants and animals have 
assumed their various forms chiefly as the 
result of the necessities of their growth, which, 
again, are dictated by the functions they have 
to fulfil. And so it is—or ought to be—with 
a building. Architecture is not only the art 
of building finely, it is the art of building 


finely in order to comply with cer- 
tain specific conditions: This notion of 
Architecture was unthought of by the 


eighteenth century, brilliant though it was ; 
and so the chief aim of its Architects was to 
dazzle and impress the spectator, not to please 
and satisfy the in-dweller. Lord Chesterfield 
told General Wade, for whom the Earl of 
Burlington had designed an ineonvenient. 
though handsome house in Burlington Street, 
“if he could not live in it to his ease, he had 
better take a house over against it and look 
at it;” a piece of advice by which many a. 
nobleman might have profited. It has been 
observed that when people take to writing 
about Art they have ceased to practice it to 
perfection. So long —as it is, so to speak, 
spontaneous, its followers need no directions ; 
it carries them along, they do not force it. 
But when its natural vitality is spent, and its 
followers are no longer borne unwittingly on- 
wards, then spring up more or less gifted 
observers, who point out the ancient tracks 
and show how they may be continued; but 
unless among them be some who know what 
kind of force went to the making of the tracts, 
and can kindle the fire to produce the force, 
all the most accurate and beautiful drawings 
of those splendid vestigia will not enable one 
single one to be repeated. Ever since the 
beginning of the 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


that is, for two hundred years before our 
period, Europe had been studying the foot- 
steps of the Romans. For more than half that 
time England had thrown herself into the 
pursuit, and now the patient efforts of many 
writers were to be rewarded, and it was to be 
the aim of every generous patron and every 
Architect of ability to make our English 
buildings as much like those of Italy as they 
could. Architectural design was to a matter 
of rule and compass. What could be easier > 
The text-books gave the proportions, not only 


of the modern buildings of Italy—or rather 
the proportion of the Orders which adorned 
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them—but also of some ancient ones upon 
which the sacred eye of Vitruvius himself 
must have rested. Macaulay has observed 
that during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and the early part of the eighteenth, 
the heroic couplet was so much in vogue, and 
was brought to such perfection by constant use, 
that every poetaster could employ it with as 
much facility as Pope himself. So it was in 
Architectural design. The rules were so well 
known that it required no genius to use them 
—nobody expected any skill in planning—and 
so the same dull propriety 


CHARACTERISED Hvery BuiLpING 


that was put up. Just as in poetry it is not 
the polished form of the verses that marks the 
true poet, but the ideas contained in them ; so 
in Architecture it is not the correct marshal- 
ling of columns, and the “nice conduct” 
of entablatures that must be our criterion, but 
the manner in which the whole building satis- 
fies and expresses the wants which it is sup- 
posed to supply. Judged by this standard, 
how many of the designs in Campbell’s 
“Vitruvius Britannicus ” would come within 
the category of true Architecture? And yet 
those volumes contain nearly all the larger 
houses built in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. One of his designs Campbell intro- 
duces thus: “This design of my invention in 
the Theatrical stile is most humbly dedicated 
to Tobiah Jenkyn, Esq.” The Theatrical 
style, he tells us, “admits of more gaiety than 
is proper either for the Temple or the Palatial 
stile,” and in that word theatrical lies the key 
to much of the designing of the period. It is 
all more or less theatrical, done to impress the 
beholder; just as in the. second half of the 
century the laying out of gardens and grounds 
was contrived with the aim of producing the 
effects found in the pictures of Claude Lor- 
raine and other landscape painters, down even 
to the introduction of 
ARTIFICIAL RuINs. 

In describing the plan of his house in the 
theatrical style dedicated to Tobiah Jenkyn, 
Esq., Campbell dwells not on the convenience 
of arrangement, not on the cheerful aspect of 
the rooms or any special contrivance for the 
comfort of the inhabitants, or whatever eoes 
to make a house a home, but on the propor- 
tions of his principal apartments. “ Here,” 
says he, “is the double and sinele cube, the 
hall being 27ft. by 54ft. Here is 18ft. by 27ft., 
which is the sesqgui altera, and 21ft. by 27ft., 
the sequi tertia, and you pass gradually from 
the larger to the lesser:” all of which may 
have satisfied the wants and aspirations of 
Tobiah Jenkyn, Esq., but do not compensate 
his. descendants for the absence of those 
arrangements which make daily life tolerable. 
The needs of daily life went but a little way 
to model the. gieat houses of that time. 
Architectural grouping, in order to impress 
the beholder, often led to dividing the mansion 
into separate blocks, one for the family rooms 
and State apartments, one for the kitchens 
and servants, and one for the stables, The 
kitchen, therefore, would be hundreds of fect 
off the dining-room, a drawback against which 
Evelyn warned his readers, “or else,” says he, 
“besides other inconveniences, perhaps some 
of the Dishes may straggle by the way.” 
Sometimes the servants’ quarters were located 
in two detached blocks hundreds of feet apart, 
balancing the composition, of which the family 
rooms formed the centre, and joined to the 
latter by open colonades. How the service 
of the house could be carried on with the two 
halves of the staff separated from each other 
by a five or ten minutes’ walk is not very 
clear; but, of course, the mansions were 
not built for the servants, but a little for 
the family itself, more for its grand guests, 
and most for the casual spectator who was to 
admire the lordly pile as he passed by. The 
servants had to put up with what accommoda- 
tion they could get. Their hall might be a 
vaulted underground room lighted only by 
areas, as at Buckland in Berkshire, and their 
bedroom windows might look out on to the 
back of the parapet. The butler might have 
to sleep in a room without any outside wall 
and no direct light and air. But in those 


days servants were merely servants, and could 
hardly expect to be exempt from suffering for 
Architectural effect when their employers 
were content to suffer as well, though in less 
degree. And they must have suffered; for, 
wholly apart from considerations of bad 
service, the family were often located in a low 
basement with all the weight of the State 
apartments over their heads. Their rooms 
were not contrived to catch the morning sun, 
or to get a splendid view, or, indeed, for any 
particular purpose relating especially to them ; 
but they were arranged to fill up the space 
beneath the great rooms of State, and if they 
were comfortable, it was more by 


Goop Luck THAN Goop MANAGEMENT. 


The Architects of those days were, in fact, 
more or less of amateurs, and the kind of 
Architecture in demand was such as amateurs 
could supply. Pre-eminent among them—at 
any rate in social position—was the Earl of 
Burlington; and when we consider this fact 
for a moment, can we be surprised at the 
amount of unreal and theatrical design that 
was produced? Who could expect an Earl to 
concern himself with the niceties of household 
planning ? No wonder that General Wade 
received that advice from: Lord Chesterfield to 
take a house over against his new mansion, 
and look at it. Yet all through the century 
Lord Burlington was looked up to as the 
greatest patron of Art that England had ever 
produced, and especially of Architecture. 
Horace Walpole extols his taste and his ability, 
he “had every quality of a genius and artist, 
except envy ;” yet, withal, he cannot disguise 
from himself that Ripley, who was an Archi- 
tect by occupation (or, as they were still called 
in those days, a surveyer) “in the mechanic 
part, and in the disposition of apartments and 
conveniences, was superior to the Earl himself.” 
Pope, of whom Lord Burlington was a patron, 
satirizes Ripley more than once, but then 
Ripley did not belong to Pope’s faction. Pope 
himself, in one of his epistles, points out a way 
in Architecture which no one seems to have 
followed, not even the nobleman to whom the 
epistle was addressed. Writing to Lord 
Burlington, he says: 


You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 
And pompous buildings once were things of use. 


And again : 


Something there is more needful than Expense, 
And something previous ev’n to taste—’tis Sense : 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heay’n, 
And tho’ no science, fairly worth the seven. 


Towards the end of the epistle he reverts to 
the same text : 


Tis use alone that sanctifies Expense ; 
And splendour borrows all her days from Sense. 


It is rather amusing that a sermon founded 
on such an excellent text should contain so 
much that is at variance with it. Nor can we 
help smiling that the Earl’s work should be 
supposed to embody the principles here laid 
down, when we remember poor General Wade’s 
house, or the villa at Chiswick, beautiful no 
doubt in grouping and proportion, but of which 
Lord Hervey said: “The house was too small 
to inhabit, and too large to hang to one’s 
watch.” Walpole, who records this witticism, 
has some remarks on the house which are worth 
repeating. It is “a model of taste,” he says, 
“though not without faults, some of which are 
occasioned by too strict adherence to rules and 
symmetry. Such are too many correspondent 
doors in spaces so contracted; chimnies between 
windows, and, which is worse, windows between 
chimnies; and vestibules, however beautiful, 
yet too little secured from the damps of this 
climate. The ground apartment is 
rather a diminutive catacomb, than a library 
in a northern latitude.” Then he adds a few 
sentences which throw some light on one of the 
motives that actuated the eighteenth century. 
“The larger court, dignified by picturesque 
cedars, and the classic scenery of the small 
court that unites the old and the new house, 
are more worth seeing than many fragments 
of ancient grandeur, which our travellers visit 
under all the dangers attendant on long 
voyages.” There you have it—“the classic 


scenery,’ and the “fragments of ancient 
grandeur,” which were to be rivalled by 


ENGLISH VILLAS. 


It is from the opinions of men who lived in the 
eighteenth century that we can best gather 
the motives that underlay their actions, and, 
therefore, a further quotation from Walpole 
may be excused :—“ It was in this reign” (of 
George II.) he says, “that Architecture re- 
sumed all her rights. Noble publications of 
Palladio, Jones, and the antique, recalled her 
to true principles and correct taste; she found 
men of genius to execute her rules, and patrons 
to countenance their labours. She found more, 
and what Rome could not boast, men of the 
first rank who contributed to embellish their 
country by buildings of their own design in 
the purest style of antique composition.” We 
have seen one of these men of the first rank, 
Lord Burlington, and what he did. Another 
was Lord Pembroke, and he is worth singling 
out because, according to Walpole, “No man 
had a purer taste in building than Earl Henry, 
of which he gave a few specimens, besides his 
work at Wilton.” Now his work at the house 
at Wilton is about as dull as anything can be, 
and far behind the “ theatric. bridge ~ as Wal- 
pole calls it, which he threw over his river. 
This bridge is less objectionable than the other 
“theatric ” work of the time, inasmuch as it 
imposes no special inconvenience on any one, 
but whether a bridge of this kind is in harmony 
with English scenery is a debatable question. 
TASTE, ; 
of course, was the great requisite in that age. 
Lady Teazle endeavoured to acquire it along 
with other fashionable accomplishments, to 
her husband’s great scorn—what had she, a 
country-bred girl, to do with elegant expenses 
and fashion before she married him? “ For 
my part,’ replies the lady, “I should think 
you would like to have your wife thought a 
woman of taste.” “Taste!” cried her 
husband. “ Zounds, Madam, you had no taste 
when you married me.” The extrayagances of 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
sprang from an indulgence in-taste apart from 
considerations of propriety, and it was the 
often-mentioned Lord Burlington who led to 
them, partly by his own work and partly by 
his publication of the designs of Inigo Jones 
and Palladio’s antiquities of Rome, But it 
only wants a comparison of Inigo Jones’s work 
with that of Burlington and his successors, or 
a comparison of Wren’s with theirs, to see how 
those two men were really Architects, while 
the others were but amateurs dabbling in what 
they did not thoroughly understand, and in 
other details of which they scorned to enter. 
3ut while we cannot but feel that in the true 
essentials of Architecture they were sadly 
lacking, yet we must congede that they 
produced striking results. One of these fine 
palaces, when it was surrounded by its original 
gardens, must have been remarkably imposing. 
Take Blenheim, for instance. If we regard it 
as a home, we must be disappointed; but as 
the dwelling of a great noble, living in state 
and surrounded with all its attendant cere- 
mony, receiving other great nobles with their 
retinues, and housing them in more magnifi- 
cence than comfort, in these respects it has 
much to claim our commendation. There is 
much excuse for it in the fact that it was a 
gift from the nation to its greatest son; it had 
to be splendid at all costs—yet it did not meet 
universal appreciation even in those days, as 
witness the lines of Swift. 


GREAT AS THE PROGRESS 


in Architecture has been within the last forty 
years, it has either been imitative or eclectic. 
We want it to be neither, for imitation Archi- 
tecture proclaims that we admit the superiority 
of our predecessors, and eclecticism is but the 
pillaging of former Architectures and_re-ar- 
ranging the pieces; while what is wanted is 
either a new creation or.a new and superior 
development, just as man is a superior de- 
velopment of the monkey, or even as the 
Apollo Belvedere or the Venus of Milo are 
superior developments of the average man and 
woman. I-have insisted in these lectures ona 
much more complete and thorough knowledge 
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f the Art of construction than at present 
xists among us; because this is the founda- 
ic v of our constructive Art, and without a 
oli ° foundation no permanent monument will 
tan 1, but besides this an accurate knowledge 
# the strains on certain features gives the 
ough form they, or parts of them, must take ; 
e saw in Byzantine that the abacus of 
columns had to be deeper and wider to support 
arger piers and greater weight; that the cap 
ad sometimes to be cubic and only super- 
cially carved to convey the weight to the 
haft. The stone rings to connect the lengths 
f thin shafts together, in Gothic have been 
urned into ornamental features. Structural 
nowledge, however, is far from being all that 
re want. We know we want this knowledge, 
ind we also know that it may be acquired, but 
ve at least equally want, if we do not more 
wweatly want, creative genius, either to create 
omething new and original or to develop 
hat which has gone before, as Nature does, 
x has done, in all her works. This power, 
iowever, on the esthetic side we know not 
how =o attain; all we know is that it is the 
fff ing of deep emotions, high aspirations, 
me ntrepid resolves in the nation, acting on 
»ee.cain love and 


SKILL IN THE ARTISTS. 


Phe successful resistance to the Persian in- 
rasion caused all the fine arts in Athens to 
‘lossom ; and if you will consider the circum- 
tances of the Saracen, Gothic, and Renaissance 
pochs, you will see that the Arts were 
orced into blossom by important national 
ichievements ; and that the Artists of the 
yeriod only wanted this stimulus to make them 
iechieve their brilliant successes. As indi- 
rduals, Artists can only contribute in a small 
legree to such intellectual upheavals. Their 
yusiness, however, is to be ready for them. 
We may hope that in a short time every student 
vill have a thorough acquaintance with con- 
truction and materials, and will have learned 
hhe art of moulding to suit the climate. We 
ulso hope that each student will strive to de- 
relop the shaping of forms so as to captivate 
he most refined taste ; so that when the flood 
»omes that will again float the barque of Archi- 
ecture, so long stranded, they may be ready 
o man her and steer her to new discoveries 
ind new conquests; so that the twentieth 
entury may be one of the most flourishing 
Architectural epochs the world has yet seen. 
(n that epoch I feel sure that those who were 
Royal Academy students will not be 


Tur Least Conspicuous. 


But when these grandiose ideas were applied 
70 the houses of ordinary noblemen, much as 
they may have been cherished at the time, 
those noblemen’s descendants find it hard to 
ive in their palaces, and hard to maintain 
them. ‘There is not time enough on the 
yresent occasion to dwell much on the gardens 
hat surrounded these great houses, but they 
vere an acknowledged part of the general 
lesign, and now that they have in most cases 
lisappeared, the vast houses lacking their 
support seem more wanting in common sense 
shan they otherwise would. Among the illus- 
vations in Campbell’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” 
which may be considered as the epitome of 
she period under discussion, there are not a 
‘ew showing the lay-outs round the great 
houses, which were founded partly on Dutch 
wnd partly on French examples. It was, how- 
»ver, probably Versailles that set the example 
o our English nobility, though nothing was 
lone here on so vast a scale. The Duke of 
Montagu, who was Ambassador at the French 
Nourt for a number of years at the end of the 
seventeenth century, occupied the first few 
rears of- the eighteenth, after his return, in 
‘erecting his seat at Boughton, in Northamp- 
onshire, after the pattern, and as his 
limensions would allow, after the very model 
f Versailles.” It must be admitted that 
3oughton House is a very plain copy or rather 
‘eminiscence of Versailles; at the same time, 
ts garden and wildernesses were of unusual 
nagnificence and size, and adorned with 
1umerous statues and a considerable extent of 
‘anals and ornamental water, enlivened by 
ets d’eau quite in the manner of Versailles as 


recorded in prints. The house itself, although 
of a rather plain and sombre cast, is interest- 
ing as an : 


Aumost UNALTERED. EXAMPLE 


of an eighteenth century mansion, simply 
though richly furnished. Its floors are polished, 
its walls panelled in large panels surrounded 
by a bold bolection moulding, the doors are 
lofty and set in thick walls, the chimney- 
pieces are simple and massive, and surround 
wide and deeply recessed open fireplaces. The 
ceilings are (many of them) by that rather 
dull painter, Verrio; still, they impart a large 
amount of character to the place. Here and 
there is a panelled room, or a fine chimney- 
piece of a hundred years before, showing that 
the house was not erected entirely new by the 
ducal ambassador. The walls are hung with 
ancient portraits and pictures, and the floors 
are full of ancient furniture. Through the 
heavy sashes one looks out on to the undulating 
park, and the long and lofty rows of trees 
which form part of the celebrated avenues. 
There are attics innumerable scattered in 
every direction, and approached by staircases 
where the handrail is mitred round the plain 
square newels, and twisted balusters join it 
to the swelling string. Through these attics 
you may go,and down a different staircase, 
to find yourself in a room that you 
thought was a furlong off on the other side 
of the house. Altogether an interesting 
place, and one that gives a good idea of 
the haphazard arrangement of a large 
eighteenth century house. At any rate, 
Boughton*House was a home which could be 
inhabited all the year round—even the state 
rooms; which is more than can be said of 
many of its contemporaries. Nevertheless, 
with all their drawbacks these palaces were 
stately. The plans look gorgeous on paper, 
and so do the sections showing the internal 
decoration. The effect of the places them- 
selves is, perhaps, rather depressing on the 
ordinary person, the grandeur is a little too 
obvious—there is no such feeling of homeli- 
ness as in the many-panelled rooms of the 
early seventeenth century ; but when all is 
said, the fact remains that the Architects of 
the later time had a very definite aim in what 
they did, and they achieved it. When we 
leave the mansions of the nobility, and come 
down to the houses of the squire or the well- 
to-do merchant, we find ourselves in a much 
pleasanter atmosphere. They have a 


Quiet DieNnity 


about them which is decidedly restful and 
attractive, especially those of the first quarter 
of the century. In later times the portico 
idea became too prevalent, which consisted in 
affixing to the front of an otherwise plain 
house some variation of the columned front of 
an ancient temple. But the earlier houses 
with wide corniced eaves, simple horizontal 
strings dividing the rows of sash windows, 


and combining with the quoins that emphasise- 


the angles; these will no doubt long continue 
to form the model for houses of similar use 
and capacity. It is just a question whether 
this is quite the type that suits the present 
age; for our wants seem to grow always more 
complex, and to require a more elastic style 
than one depending for its effect on strict 
symmetry and unbroken horizontal lines. If 
we cannot take a wholly sympathetic view of 
the purely Architectural work of the eighteenth 
century —at any rate, in its more notable 
examples—neither can we forget that we are 
indebted to it for much that is suggestive in 
the work that embellished the Architecture, 
especially in wood and iron. The ironwork of 
that period has 


NEVER BEEN HEQUALLED 


in England, and it lends an air of distinction 
not only to great houses like Drayton, in 
Northamptonshire, but to little suburban villas 
at Hampstead. The joiner’s work of the time 
is full of suggestions. The sash-windows alone 
were enough to revolutionise Architectural 
treatment, and the far-reaching effects of a 
mitred moulding are impossible to follow. 
Through all the changes of two centuries these 
two facts have remained with us—sash windows 


and mitred mouldings—and there seems no 
immediate prospect of their being superseded. 
The work of the plasterer was not so admirable 
as that of the joiner. He had become too 
expert, and was able to perform prodigies of 
modelling and high relief, which ‘finally undid 
him, and he and his Art perished together. If 
we are to seek inspiration from the work of 
the eighteenth century, we shall find it in two 
directions. First, in the grand schemes of 
house and garden combined, and in the general 
grandeur of treatment bestowed upon the 
great houses of the time. Not that we are to 
copy either blindly ; but it is very desirable to 
realise how much the house and its surround- 
ings depend upon each other; and equally 
desirable to learn how a grandeur of manner 
may be acquired. Secondly, in the sober and 
simple houses, where the plainness of the 
general appearance is sometimes unexpectedly 
broken by the quaint treatment of a door or a 
chimney, and where the joiner’s work is full 
of homely lessons. It is often from the 
vernacular Architecture of the country that 
we can get the most useful hints; whereas it 
is the palatial Architecture that gives its 
stamp to the period, and goes to furnish the 
text-books. The one is for show first, and 
use second ; the otheris for use first, and show 
second. The palatial Architecture of the 
eighteenth century was surely given to us 
more as a warning than as an example; but it 
is worthy of attention, just as all phases of 
Architecture are which have acquired any hold 
on public affection, and we are not likely, in 
view of our present methods of study, to fall 
into that attitude of mind towards any style 
which Evelyn exhibited towards Gothic. If 
we bear in mind that Architecture must 
develop from within, and not from without, 
we shall never again become the slaves of a 
foreien and a dead hand, as our forefathers 
were in the eighteenth century, but we shall 
go forward, as we are, indeed, at the present 
time going forward, on different paths, perhaps, 
and at different rates of speed—sometimes not 
without sharp divergence of opinion as to the 
propriety of particular steps—but always 
towards the same goal—the ennobling of our 
Alma Mater, the Mother-Art of the world. 


A new Church is proposed at West 
Bromwich, for the building of which £7000 is 
required. 

It has been decided to open a subscription 
list for the erection of a home for trained 
nurses at Westminster. 

Tuer building trade at Llanelly just now is 
in a very depressed state, scores of the men 
being out of employment, while others are only 
working part time. For the present all build- 
ing operations appear to be suspended, and 
there are no signs of any important contracts 
being given out in the near future. 

Tue Society of Antiquaries, on the motion 
of the Rev. G. W. Minns, seconded by Sir 
Samuel Montagu, Bart., M.P., has passed a 
resolution urging upon the local authorities of 
Southampton the importance of preserving 
ancient landmarks of historic interest, while 
the scheme for the removal of certain 
dilapidated buildings to ensure the sanitary 
welfare of the Borough is in progress. 

SEVERAL experimental runs have been made 
in the streets of London with a motor car 
which is fitted with the Wellington Ignition 
Tubes. The result has so far been to show 
that these tubes, which are composed of a 
combination of earthenware and asbestos, in 
preference to wrought iron, may turn out valu- 
able auxiliaries in propelling horseless vehicles. 
They have already been adapted with success 
to various forms of gas-engines. 

{Tux primary steps towards the erection of a 
fort on the eastern extremity of Bere Island 
are in progress. Material has arrived for 
fencing round the works, and a number of men 
have been employed repairing the approach 
from the landing place The area of the 
present operations will include an old Martello 
tower, commonly called No. 1, which will be 
demolished to be superseded by earthwork 
fortifications of the present time. About three 
years will be occupied in the erection of the 
fort. 
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THE SERVICE OF ART.* 


By RicHarp Saver, M.A. 


RE there not many amongst us who regard 

the phrase “'The Service of Art” as in 

itself a contradiction? What possible service, 
they ask, can Art render? It may supply amuse- 
ment, a mode of passing time for the well-to-do 
classes and the dilettante, but for any of the 
really practical purposes of life it can and does 
render no service: it is useless. So they repeat 
the words which have not after nineteen 
centuries lost their querulous, captious note, 
“To what purpose is this waste?” What 
answer can “'Tlhe Service of Art” make to 
objection such as this? Observe that oft- 
repeated phrase, “'The really practical purposes 
of life.’ The kernel of the matter lies here. 
Utility, it is said, ought to be always the end 
of expenditure. Is there, then, only one utility 
in relation to the welfare of man? Must all 
expenditure increase their material happiness? 
Are we never doing man good, except when we 
are providing for his outward wants or en- 
abling him to get on in the world ? Remember 
Ruskin’s indignant outburst against this utili- 
tarian spirit: “Hewers of wood and drawers 
of water! who think that it is to give them 
wood to hew and water to draw that the forests 
cover the mountains like the shadow of God, 
and the great rivers move like His eternity.” 
The beauty of nature which Art seeks to reveal 


Is not an AccIpENTAL THING, 


nor mere appendage added as an afterthought, 
as the decorations of modern Architecture 
too frequently and palpably are. Beauty is 
wrought into her very warp and woof. Nature 
has a spiritual as well as a material side. She 
exists not only for the natural uses of the body, 
but also for the sustenance of the soul. This 
higher ministry explains all the beauty and 
wonder of the world which would otherwise be 
superfluous and extravagant. As the servant 
of “merely household wants she might have 
been clothed with homely russet garments 
girded for toil, but as the priestess of heaven, 
appealing to the higher faculties of man, she 
is clothed like Aaron with temple vestments, 
and Solomon in all his glory is not arrayed 
like her. What need is there, then, for the 
service of Art if Nature herself chant her own 
song, unfold daily her splendid pageantry, 
her inimitable pathos? Why not cultivate 
the imagination by bringing it face to face 
with Nature rather than in second-hand contact 
with man’s copy of Nature? Why send men 
to picture galleries, even to a National Academy 
of Art, when for themselves they may listen to 
“the still small voice of the level twilight be- 
hind purple hills,” or watch “the scarlet arch 
of dawn over the dark troublous-edged sea” ? 
Just because all men have not eyes to see nor 
ears to hear. The true painter is seer and 
revealer, 
INTERPRETING NatuRE 


tous. He is no mere copyist nor reproducer. 
In a very real sense he sees “that light which 
never was on sea or land, the inspiration and 
the poet’s dream.” So it is in portraiture 
also. Oh, the wearisome inaneness of those 
conventional, faultless, complacently correct 
likenesses in presentation portraits! The 
man’s clothes are there—generally his Sunday 
best—his gold watch chain is also in con- 
spicuous evidence, and his smile or frown, and 
attitude unmistakable of the “sitter.” But 
too often the man is not there. He lurks out 
of sight behind all that specious show. Indeed, 
he may himself be ignorant as to where he is 
really to be found. The genuine Artist knows. 
He has sought out the soul behind the flesh, 
the depth of the mystery of its peculiar and 
separating attributes, and if he be true to his 
craft, like the portrait painters of olden time, 
he neglects the mask and paints the man. 
No wonder that sometimes men start: back in 
horror at this disclosure of their inner selves, 
as one did in an upper room when the as yet 
unrealised workings of his own soul were laid 
bare to him, “ Master, isit 1?” “This power,” 
says Ruskin, “to see and to feel which dis- 


* A lecture delivered before the members of the Belfast 
Art Society. 


tinguishes the true Artist is instinctive; it 
cannot be manufactured. You may train it 
or destroy it; but make it or acquire it— 
never.” When we cultivate the 


REALISM In ART 


let it be the realism of humanity at its highest, 
not at its lowest point. To paint the foulness 
of the brute is to be false to realism, for man 
in this stage is unnatural, unreal, less than 
man. ‘The mind sees only that which it brings 
with it—the power to see. Some find it hard 
to_believe that a useful thing can be a beautiful 
thing, the underlying idea being that the more 
you increase the beauty of the necessary things 
of life the more you lessen the utility, whereas 
Art began in the decoration of articles of daily 
use. “Put fine furniture if you like in my 
drawing-room, but I am a plain man, and like 
useful things in my parlour.” This is to stifle 
and degrade Art, separating it from life. The 
savage lovingly carves the paddle of his canoe, 
which he puts to daily use. The splendid 
Gothic arch grew from the glorified household 
roof. As William Morris says, “The web, the 
cup, and the knife should look as lovely as 
the green field, the river bank, or the mountain 
flint.” 
Ruskin Lone Aco 


pointed out that we don’t as a nation seem 
likely to be able to rival some of the Con- 
tinental people in Artistic work. The reasons 
are external and local as well as internal and 
constitutional. We have not the swift vivacity 
of mind or the freedom from oppressive 
anxieties, or the circumstances either of natural 
scenery or of daily life, causing pleasurable 
excitement, which seem essential to ex- 
cellence in decorative design. On the Con- 
tinent, again,in Italy and France and Germany, 
powers of fancy, stimulated by precision of 
manual dexterity, have descended uninter- 
ruptedly from generation to generation, with 
the natural result of producing almost a 
new species of the Art genus, with whose 
instinctive gifts we have no chance of con- 
tending. So, as Ruskin bids us, we must first 
learn to make honest English wares and after- 
wards to decorate them as it may please the 
approving graces. Also in the highest field of 
ideal Art, according to the same authority, we 
shall never be successful, owing to that char- 
acteristic Saxon delight in the forms of the 
burlesque which are connected in some degree 
with the foulnes of evil. Much, however, we 
can do that others cannot. In the fields of 
portraiture witness our Reynolds and Gains- 
borough ; in animal painting witness Landseer; 
and in landscape, where Turner is supreme. 
Surely if this be so, of all national] duties the 
education of the Artist should be most incum- 
bent upon the State. Yet of nothing has our 
country at least been more neglectful. The 
Artist has for the most part been left to erow. 


How different in what we complacently style 


the days of pagan Greece! The real value, 
says Emerson, of the Iliad or Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration is as signs of power, billows or 
ripples they are of the sea of tendency, tokens 
of the everlasting effort to produce which even 
in its worst state the tone betrays. Art has 
not yet come to its maturity if it do not put 
itself abreast with the most potent influences of 
the world, if it is not practical and moral, if it 
do not stand in connection with the conscience, 
if it do not make the poor and uncultivated 
feel that it addresses them with voice of lofty 
cheer. 
DEBASED ART 


makes the same effort which a sensual pros- 
perity makes: to detach the beautiful from 
the useful; to do the work as unavoidable, 
and, hating it, pass on to enjoyment. As soon 
as beauty is sought, not as God’s sacrament 
and from love, but for pleasure, it degrades 
the seeker. High beauty is no longer attain- 
able by such; only an effeminate, prudent, 
sickly thing, which is not beauty, for the hand 
can never execute anything higher than the 
character can inspire. Beauty will not come 
at the call of a Legislature, nor repeat in 
England its history in Italy or Greece. It 
will come, as always, unannounced, and spring 
up between the feet of brave and earnest men. 
There should be ro distinction between the 


fine and the useful Arts. If life were nobly 
spent, it would no longer be possible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. In Nature 
all is beautiful and all is useful. It is in vain 
that we look for genius to reiterate its miracles 
in the old Arts ; it is its instinct to find beauty 
and holiness in new and necessary facts, in the 
field and roadside, in the shop and the mill. 
If this be not so in our modern Art, then its 
service has become disservice, and Art stands 
in the imagination as somewhat contrary to 
Nature, and struck with death from the first. 
“The Service of Art,” then, is a true service of 
humanity. The great Artist touches universal 
chords; his pictures pierce directly to the 
simple and the true. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tur Leamington Court of Governors of the 
Warneford Hospital has decided to adopt a 
scheme for extending the hospital. This will 
cost £10,000. 

Mr. Danien Watney, the president, has 
given a donation of £450 to the Surveyors’ 
Institution for the purpose of founding a 
Forestry Scholarship. 

Aw order, authorising the expenditure of 
£110,000 in erecting and equipping a new 
asylum at Gransha for the Londonderry dis- 
trict, has just been issued. 

Tue tender of a Liverpool firm has been 
accepted for the alteration and enlargement 
of the second court at the Dale Street Police 
Buildings, at a cost of nearly £2000. 

THE new police-station, law courts, and 
mining school, erected by the Warwickshire 
County Council at Nuneaton, at a cost of 
nearly £10,000, were opened on the 5th inst. 

OPERATIONS have been begun in connection 
with the taking down of the pedestals of the 
Coats statues at the Cross, Paisley. The 
stones will be taken to Edinburgh to be re- 
touched. 

Ir is understood that support to the extent 
of £4000 has been promised towards the cost, 
which is estimated at £12,000, of erecting 
Unionist Club Buildings in Union-terrace, 
Aberdeen. 

A cURIOUS discovery has resulted from Canon 
Wilberforce having no use for the cellar 
beneath his residence in Dean’s Yard. Its new 
owner asked an Architect to inspect it with a 
view to its conversion to other uses, and his 
investigations resulted in bringing to light 
a fine Gothic apartment capable of holding 
thirty people. It will in future be used as a 
dining-room. 

At the junction of the Langley-road with 
Great Bath-road, opposite the Jesuits’ College, 
now unoccupied, and at the entrance to Slough 
from London, stood a large ornamental foun- 
tain of bronze and marble. Some thieves have 
succeeded in removing this from its base and 
carrying it off. The fountain, which was of 
elegant design, stood about 14ft. high, weighed 
several hundred-weight, and was very valuable. 
It is supposed to have been stolen for its bronze 
and marble. 

THE new Chapel of the Female Convict 
Prison at Aylesbury was recently conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Reading. Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Prisons have pro- 
vided a spacious and well-lighted building, 
the walls being distempered in cream tone, 
with dado of dark red-brown, and the pulpit 
and reading desk of unpolished oak. The 
Duchess of Bedford gave the altar hangings, 
dossal and frontal in rich cardinal damask, as 
well as a golden cross and vases. 

THE annual exhibition at Sheffield of the 
prize drawings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was opened on the 9th inst, The 
collection comprises the premiated drawings 
selected for exhibition in the provinces during 
the coming months under the auspices of the 
allied societies. The collection is further 
augmented by 25 sheets of studies submitted 
by candidates for admission to the Institute 
examinations of 1896, including seven sheets 
by H. L. Anderson for the intermediate exami- 
nation, and five sheets respectively by Messrs. 
A. G. Boyd and G, W. Fraser and eight by C. 
S. F. Palmer for the final examination. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 24th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
RUSKIN. 


In viewing the last collection of the works 
of Du Maurier at the Gallery of the Fine Art 
Society in New Bond Street, one cannot help 
being struck with the surprising industry, 
besides the power and versatility, of the Artist. 
This we believe is the third exhibition of his 
drawings held at these rooms, and comprises 
the principal work of the last six years of his 
life. There are considerably over two hundred 
drawings on the walls, over and above those 
for which no hanging space could be found, 
and nearly every one of these is worth pro- 
longed study. Probably no Artist made so 
steady an advance in his Art as Du Maurier. 
If you compare even the least successful of 
his drawings with his early contributions to 
Punch, the fact will be evident, The deli- 
cacy of the drawing, the beauty of design, 
and the refinement of satire have become 
intensified of recent years, and there is but 
little doubt that some of his best work was 
done but afew weeks before his death. As an 
example of elaborate and beautiful pen-work 
may be mentioned one that does not in any 
way belong to the humorous group, namely the 
delicately-wrought drawing “Nocturne.” A 
peculiar phase of the Artist’s humour—when 
he seemed to absolutely revel in a weird of 
imagination—may be seen in the fourteen 
pictures entitled “Tllustrations to a Dream,” 
and then we find something in an altogether 
different line in his drawings for “ Esmond.” 
In the various episodes connected with 
“Things one would rather have expressed 
differently,’ “Speeches .to be lived down if 
possible,” and “Things one would rather have 
left unsaid,’ do we meet many old friends 
whom we are glad to encounter once more. 
In “ Casuistic Ingenuity” we have a charming 
and juvenile adaption of “The Fox and the 
Crow ” scene in ‘“ Trilby ”’; and what truth 
there is in “ Chivalry in the London Streets,” 
where all the men are charging into an 
omnibus on a rainy day to the exclusion of the 
ladies. “Trials of a Painter’s Wife,” “Dancing 
Men,” “A Daughter of Heth,” “A Home 
Truth,” “The Height of Impropriety,’ and 
«“T/Invitation 4 la Valse,” are among the 
many delightful comedies of society to be 
found in this collection. 


Many inadequate reasons have from time 
to time been put forward by Ecclesiastical 
authorities for defacing, under the name of 
restoration, the buildings committed to their 
charge, but if we may trust a correspondent 
who writes from Bath, we have met with none 
so audacious as that which appears to be 
prompting certain officials of that town to 
press for the restoration of its picturesque old 
Abbey. With true want of Artistic enlighten- 
ment, the citizens of Bath have, we are told, 
for some time past been engaged in spoiling 
the view of the Abbey. New municipal build- 
ings have been erected on its north side, and 


an extension of the Pump Room has been 


built much closer to the west front than was 
either needful or desirable, while at the east 
end of the Church the corporation is busily 


engaged in putting new stucco fronts to a row 
of shops. The Abbey. therefore, looks down 
all around on brand new surroundings, and 
the local feeling seems to be that the west 
front of the Abbey must undergo restoration 
in order to be brought into “harmony ” with 
these. There is not even the excuse of struc- 
tural unsoundness put forward; it is simply 
a desire to encumber the fine old front with 
modern masonry. As nothing, fortunately, 
has yet been done, there may be time to stay 
the hand of the spoiler. But the most out- 
rageous feature of this threatened act of 
vandalism is that it is gravely put forward as 
a proposal for commemorating the Queen’s 
long reign ! 


In the March “ Cornhill,” Giovanni Costa, 
who was for nearly half a century in friendly 
and artistic intercourse with the late P.R.A., 
tells what Leighton did for George Mason, 
“the glory of English Art.” Mason was living 
almost in misery, hidden from the world and 
burdened with children. Leighton went to 
him in his solitude (1863), took him with him, 
and showed him the beauties of the “ Black 
Country,” making in a little sketch-book 
drawings of schemes for future pictures. “ It 
was as if he reopened his eyes and inspired 
him with new life.- At the same time, and 
with the greatest delicacy, he supplied him 
with money in advance on the pictures he 
commissioned from him for himself and for 
his friends.” On Leighton’s return to London 
from his visit he secured mention of Mason 
in the Press, and spoke much of him in the 
Artistic world and to Artists. He also prepared 
his house in London, and from that time he 
never abandoned him, always helping him, 
giving him courage, advice, and money. 
Mason died in 1873, leaving a widow and 
several children without any resources. 
Leighton arranged the sale of all the pictures, 
studies, and effects of his friend, and from 
the proceeds of this sale he obtained for them 
an annual income at that time of £600. “That 
which he did for Mason,” it is added, “ he did 
for many other Artists.” 


ConsIDERABLE interest has been taken in a 
block of wood which has found its way into 
one of the corridors of the House. It is a 
portion of a beam taken from the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral, which is undergoing 
restoration at the hands of the new Dean. 
The relic is of pale snuff brown, but. really 
resembles a piece of fine sponge or a block of 
honeycomb, The wood has been eaten into by 
myriads of worms, whose tiny cells are in 
themselves singularly beautiful from their 
minuteness and integrity. Two of these 
insects were secured alive, and are now under 
a glass case, in the room of one of the officials 
of the House. The beam is said to be fourteen 
hundred years old. It is called oak, but more 
probably it is a piece of cedar. Any way its 
Archeological value is considerable. 


“Conrzsts for Art Schlarships are by no 
means so. equitable as they ought to be,” says 
a correspondent. “In the conditions required 
by competitors for the County Council Scholar- 
ships there are certain conditions wisely 
designed to ensure to those for whom these 
scholarships are provided so that they shall 
not be handicapped by entry of those who are 
well-to-do or unscrupulous. One condition is 
that no scholar shall compete whose parents’ 
earnings or income from any source shall 
exceed £400 per annum, and another rule 
is that the sketches put in shall all be the 
scholars’ own work and design, and have been 
designed and executed within a given period 
(about one month) of the date of examination. 
There are about 400 or more entered for the 
examinations for 20 scholarships coming on 
in about a fortnight at the London County 
Council. I am in a position to know that 
some of these competitors have parents whose 
incomes exceed the limits; and that designs 
and work of others executed many months ago 
will complete. As a needy father of a hard- 
working and poor competitor, I ask whether 
any and what steps are taken by the manage- 
ment of these competitions to ensure adequate 
investigation of the entry papers sent in, and 


rigid exaction of the conditions framed by that 
management for the conduct of the examina- 
tion for these scholarships.” 


Tur locomotive “Invicta,” one of the 
earliest in the history of railways, and the 
first engine of that pioneer Kentish line, the 
“Canterbury and Whitstable Railway,” is to- 
be permanently placed on exhibition at the 
Charing Cross Station of the South Eastern 
Railway. It will be brought up from the 
Ashford works, where it has been for many 
years past, and will be as interesting an 
exhibit as are the “Puffing Billy’ on New- 
castle High Level Bridge and the “ Loco- 
motion” on its pedestal at Darlington station. 
The “Canterbury and Whitstable Railway ” 
was opened May 3, 1830, and the “ Invicta,” 
therefore, has long since passed its Jubilee. 
It was exhibited at the Railway Jubilee 
at Darlington in 1875, and at the George 
Stephenson Centenary in 1881, It is an- 
nounced also that the Great Western directors 
have presented the first Great Western engine, 
the “North Star,’ to the South Kensington 
Museum. It was delivered to the Great 
Western Railway in 1837, and ran successfully 
for many years, but has long been stored away 
in a corner of the engine-sheds at Swindon. 
It will probably be shortly transferred to the 
museum, where it will be in company with 
many another curiosity of early railway times. 


Tue great city of Ambir, once the capital of 
Rajputana and founded in the first century of 
the Christian era, was so magnificently built 
that none of its palaces or public buildings 
have yet fallen into ruin or decay. The Royal 
palace is 100ft. above the level of the lake, 
but the stone buttresses which support the 
sides of the green hill upon which it stands 
descend perpendicularly into the water and 
look like a continuation of the castle walls, 
which are built exactly over them, thus making 
the frontage appear more than 200ft. high. 
The principal gateway of the palace, known 
as the “soévé” gate, is acknowledged to he 
one of the most beautiful works of Art in 
India. It is difficult to convey any idea of 
this marvellous construction of precious 
marbles and of gildings, of mosaics and of 
delicate painting. The marble frameworks of 
the windows which ornament this gate are the 
finest in all India. They are carved out of 
single slabs of marble, and are most delicately 
finished. On passing through this gateway 
one finds a courtyard surrounded by palaces, 
each rich in mosaics and sculptures. In some 
of these palaces the walls are covered from the 
ceiling to the floor with inlaid work of polished 
stone, agates, turquoises, and pieces of looking- 
glass arranged in groups of flowers and Arab- 
esques, and the effect produced by a ray of 
sunshine in these apartments is indescribable. 
In others the floors are of sandal and other 


precious wood. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing with reference 
to the sinking of Maitland Park, says that 
having resided in Maitland Park, Haverstock 
Hill, for some years, he has had an opportunity 
of observing a continuous sinking gomg on 
throughont the park—notably in Maitland 
Park Villas. ‘Two houses close to one of the 
park entrances and next to a chapel have 
recently been condemned by the local authori- 
ties and pulled down. Others, sooner or later, 
can hardly fail to share the same fate. There 
does not seem to be a single dwelling in the 
park which is freefrom the disturbing influence. 
The house I have occupied had not been long 
replastered and repapered when large rents in 
the walls and ceilings reappeared. My next- 
door neighbour, when I mentioned the circum~- 
stance to him, said, “As your house sinks it 
pulls mine with it.’ I had not been long in 
the place before the gradual subsidence was 
found to force apart the joints of the drainage 
pipes underground, the result. being that the 
back kitchen and back yard had to be dug up 
for the repair of the pipes. As this sinking 
has been in progress for years it is feared to be 
only a question of time when a catastrophe 
will compel the County Council to demolish 
those houses, especially those which are of the 
“jerry-built” order, in the villas and the road. 
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THE memorial chancel and organ chamber 
of the Parish Church of Dundonald, Ireland, 
were consecrated a few days ago. During the 
building operations a most interesting 
“Archeological find” was made, which con- 
firms the traditions as to the early Ecclesiastical 
importance of the site. In taking down the 
stonework of the old box chancel, which was 
built in the early decades of the present 

- century, some of the stones which had been 
used therein as mere building material in the 
construction of the chancel arch were found to 
be the floriated portions of an Anglo-Norman 
tombstone, of cuniform shape, similar to those 
whose vestiges yet remain at Grey Abbey and 
Movilla. In proximity to this relic there was 
also found the cusped head of a fifteenth cen- 
tury Church window. These vestiges have 
been happily rescued from oblivion, and are 
en evidence in the new structure. Parish 
records tell us it was rebuilt in 1771 and again 
reconstructed in the year 1866. It was 
probably at this latter date that the existing 
cast-iron roof principles of the nave were 
inserted, and other corresponding instances of 
the want of taste in Ecclesiastical detail which 
obtained in the early part of the century. 
The gradual improvement of the Church 
within the last year, the clearing away of the 
dowdy enclosures or pews, the new chancel 
and sanctuary, with the exquisite stone pulpit 
and memorial windows, have all effected a 
complete transformation. The sanctuary has 
been paved with special mosaics, the walls 
have been panelled in pitch pine and walnut, 
the panelling over the holy table being in 
Ebners’ mosaics. The chancel and choir has 
been extended one bay into the nave, and a 
chancel arch has been built springing from 
corbel clusters, and with three orders of 
mouldings. A new cut stone entrance door- 
way to the tower has been built, and is richly 
moulded with label and carved corbels and 
Gothic panelled door. The entire works have 
been carried out by Mr. Joseph Smyth, 
builder, of Duncairn Gardens, from the plans 
and designs of Messrs. J. J. Phillips and Son, 
Architects, Belfast. 


Mr. Joun D. Enys, Penryn, who recently 
gave a lecture on “The Ancient Churches of 
Cornwall,” said that a large number of 
Churches were built in the perpendicular style, 
which came in after the great plague of 1349, 
the majority of the present Cornish Churches 
dating from after the year 1350. The typical 
Cornish Church had three aisles. One of the 
most curious Churches in Cornwall was Cran- 
tock, having a nave but no aisle. The chancel, 
however, had two aisles. Crantock had a 
collegiate established prior to the reign of the 
Conqueror, and this remained until the time of 
Henry VIII. Usually in Cornish Churches 
there were no chancel arches to be found, the 
chancel being formed by a rude screen. On 
the top arcade of the nave there were, as a 
rule, no windows, except at St. Germans and 
Fowey, but the Norman remains, the fonts, are 
most interesting, and not a single scrap of 
Norman work in the country was granite. The 
Normans did not use chisels, but their carving 
was done with the axe. Some of the old 
Norman fonts showed traces of old Saxon 
design. The font at Feock was one of the 
purest old Norman fonts known in Cornwall. 
‘The one at Perranzabuloe had a curious look, 
as those who made it imitated some former 
design. Lostwithiel had a font which bore 
some very rude carving. One of the oldest 
towers in the county might be seen at Kea, 
whilst Gwithian, Breage, Lelant, St. Ives, 
Redruth, and Camborne had towers which 
existed for several centuries. Of monuments 
of great antiquity there were few in Cornwall, 
but there were several stoneheads. Of painted 
glass little remained except at the Church at 
St. Neot. 


THE widening of Fleet Street is to be con- 
‘tinued, and the total cost will amount to some- 
thing like a million sterling. The improve- 
ment, however, will be worth even that high 
figure, for it is one of the busiest and narrowest 
of City streets. No doubt the setting back of 
the south or river side of the road will be 
followed by improvements in the Architecture 


of the new buildings and the shabby little 
shops. It is a matter for satisfaction that 
there is now an obvious desire on the part of 
the authorities to pay more attention to the 
widening and improvement of some of the 
busy thoroughfares which at present, as far as 
their breadth is concerned, are mere lanes, 
ever blocked with traffic, and almost daily the 
scene of more or less serious accidents. 


In a lecture just delivered before the Liver- 
pool Teachers’ Guild of University College, 
on “ Old Architecture in Liverpool,” Professor 
F. M. Simpson, M.A., dealt chiefly with 
eighteenth century Architecture. Rows of 
houses were built on what were then out- 
skirts, but are now in the middle of the 
town. Such houses are found in Great George 
Square, Hanover and Duke Streets, Islington, 
St. Anne Street, and St. Paul’s Square. Round 
the Cathedral the best old houses are seen, 
though many of them have been knocked 
down to make room for modern warehouses. 
The lecturer described the appearance of these 
eighteenth century houses, which, externally, 
are plain, even severe. The one rich spot 
which attracts the eye is the doorway, and, 
although the principle is the same in all, the 
variety in design, slight as it is, is positively 
amazing. In front of the house were gene- 
rally cast-iron railings and ornamental lamp 
standards, often masterpieces of the smith’s 
craft. But, throughout all, the feeling left 
upon the mind is very impressive, on account 
of the good proportions of their different 
parts. This effect is produced by.the size and 
shape of the windows. They were buildings 
suited to the people who lived in them, and to 
the times in which they lived—simple but 
stately, plain but refined. Professor Simpson 
then showed a series of slides, first of the 
Strozzi and Antinori Palaces in Florence, as 
examples of good proportion and discreet use 
of ornament. Photographs of well-known old 
houses were also shown, to illustrate the 
beauty of the eighteenth century doorways, 
steps, gables, and iron railings. 


Excavations have been resumed on the 
site in Bailgate, Lincoln, where broken columns 
of the Roman period have from time to time 
been unearthed. The base of a triple column 
was recently revealed, from which it appears 
that the nineteen pillars of the basilica or 
hall of justice were composed of thirteen 
single and five double columns, and one triple. 
The triple column unearthed is of like charac- 
ter with the others. Two of the pillars stand 
north and south, like the other twin columns, 
and the third has a western aspect. The 
double column first brought to light was at 
the time of its discovery thought to be a 
unique feature, and was regarded as an after- 
thought of the builder, introduced to remedy 
some failure in the architrave of the portico. 
When other double columns were found, how- 
ever, they were regarded as a local Architec- 
tural feature, introduced with the view of 
giving an air of strength and solidity to the 
corners of the building. This theory, which 
was held by the late Precentor Venables, is 
strongly supported by this latest discovery of 
a triple column. 


Tue great building scheme of the London 
County Council in Shoreditch is making rapid 
advance, and with the occupancy of the next 
two blocks, now ready for tenants, somewhere 
about 2500 people will have been housed of 
the 4700 originally planned for. Altogether 
this “ Boundary Street” scheme will comprise 
twenty-three blocks. Of these fourteen are 
now finished, and of the other nine four are 
actually in hand and plans have been passed 
for the remaining five. The laying out and 
planting of the great circular mound which 
forms the centre of the estate is now pro- 
ceeding. This raised garden is to be crowned 
by a handsome bandstand, around which there 
will be abroad promenade. Half way between 
this and the road level another walk encircles 
the garden, the slopes above and below being 
laid with turf and planted with shrubs. To 
anyone who knew the great maze of ruinous 


and pestilential slums formerly occupying 
this site, the transformation is a very striking 
one. 


THE ultimate destination of the three 
famous canvases which are now hanging in 
the room set apart for the Standing Committee 
on Trade is to be one of the public galleries, 
either in London or in the provinces. These 
pictures, which are by G. F. Watts, Cross, and 
Pickersgill, have been stowed away since 1895, 
and it is a remarkable fact that during the 
régime of the last Government, Lord Rosebery 
was instrumental in unearthing from Downing 
Street the five beautiful pieces of tapestry 
which are a conspicuous feature at the Foreign 
Office, where they have attracted widespread 
attention. 


THE collection of military and naval relies in 
the museum of the United Service Institution 
has received a notable addition. In five large 
cases there are now exhibited by the officers of 
the Royal Engineers a varied collection of 
relics of General Gordon. The objects illustrate 
his career from the time that he was a cadet at 
the Royal Military Academy down to the 
closing scene of his life in the Soudan. In one 
of the cases is a series of drawings in pencil 
and in water-colour made by Gordon when he 
was at the Royal Academy. One is marked 
“Near Sorrento, R.M. Academy, Oct. 24th, 
1850,” and another, called “Old Sarum,” dated 
in the following year, shows an earnest effort 
at Turneresque effect in the sky. Later 
examples give unmistakable evidence of a 
decided gift for landscape painting. Among 
the drawings is one which illustrates the well- 
known interest which Gordon took in Old 
Testament topography. Another extremely 
interesting map is that which he made and 
used during the campaign of the “ Ever 
Victorious Army ” in China. 


Mr. Joun Twuep, sculptor, is now hard at 
work upon a series of huge panels, a commis- 
sion given him by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, for the 
commemoration of the stand and death of 
Major Wilson and his little foree who were 
annihilated in the vicinity of the Shangani 
river. Amidst the rocky monoliths and mighty 
boulders of Zimbabye a vault is to be carved in 
the breast of the almost impregnable iron- 
stone; and there together, as they fell, will 
the bones of the dead men lie. In the sides of 
a huge boulder, hollowed to receive them, will 
be inlaid the four bronze panels upon which 
Mr. Tweed is now engaged, each 14ft. in 
length and 7ft. in height, bearing in bold 
relief the faithful likeness and life-size repre- 
sentation of the thirty-six men, effectively 
grouped, and garbed in the uniform they had 
worn with so much credit. 


Ar Guy’s Hospital, the new and extensive 
laboratories, to be opened by the Prince of 
Wales in May, will shortly be out of the 
contractor’s hands. All the latest improve- 
ments have been introduced in the new 
building, which contains a spacious lecture 
theatre to accommodate six hundred students. 
The old laboratories are to be pulled down, 
leaving a wide open space upon which the 
windows of the wards on that side of the 
hospital will look out. An outlay of £13,000 
has been expended in the additions, and a 
further sum of £35,000 will, it is estimated, be 
required before the plans of additional 
laboratories now approved by the hospital 
authorities can be carried out in their entirety. 
But as such buildings are erected solely on 
the students’ fees, it is likely, excluding the 
possibility of a handsome gift, to be some 
considerable time before the work is put in 
hand. 


Ar Margate there is a remarkable relic of 
the past about which very little apparently is 
known. It is an .underground cavern, or 
grotto, whose walls are lined with shells. This 
grotto is described by Mr. J. Malcolm Fraser. 
Speaking of his visit of inspection, Mr. Fraser 
says : “ We pass through a rough hewn passage, 
some 100ft. long, which suddenly emerges 
into the so-called grotto. Gas has been laid 
throughout the whole route, and as burner 
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after burner is lighted, the’? beauty and 
elegance of one of the most fantastic relics 
of the Pagan period reveal themselves. A 
large central column, supporting the arched 
roof, discloses a marvel of Architectural design, 
eclipsing even the Alhambraian mosaic work. 
Innumerable panels—perfectly proportioned— 
line the walls, the columns, and the arches of 
the cave—each panel beautifully finished — 
each most perfect in design—all different. 
Roses with buds, flowers, stems, and leaves 
may all be seen exquisitely worked in shells 
of different forms and colours. Vines, with 
small white grapes intermingled with large 
black muscatels, swords and shields, fishes and 
birds, all tastefully arranged and carried out. 
The shells used in the decoration of this 
wonderful cavern are those which may 
ordinarily be found on the beach of any of 
our British watering places. The cement in 
which they have been fixed, moreover, is 
exactly similar to the celebrated Roman 
eement of Dover Castle. Now, Dover Castle 
was originally a Roman fortress, and has 
gradually arisen from Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman work. The Pahros, or light tower, 
for instance, is entirely of Early Roman Archi- 
tecture, so that itis safe to say that the grotto 
is very nearly 2000 years old.” 


Ar the recent sale in Paris of the 
Japanese and Chinese collections of the 
Brothers Goncourt, small Chinese vases realised 
from 2000fr. to 2500fr., while a delicate little 
cup in eggshell porcelain with minute paint- 
ines fetched 1600fr. The aggregate amount 
was 46,700fr., a large sum considering the 
smallness of the objects. The general result, 
however, is likely to fall short of expectations, 
for it is now estimated that the entire col- 
lections and house put together will not exceed 
1,200,000fr. This, after expenses have been 
deducted, will give, if there are ten Academi- 
cians, about 3000fr. each in lieu of the 6000fr. 
calculated by the testator. But this sum is 
larger than that given by the French Academy. 


A pEEPLY-ROOTED Artistic belief is sadly 
‘shaken by a case in the Greenwich County 
Court before the Deputy-Judge. It is part 
and parcel of our Art to believe that in fine 
mosaic work, Italians are far superior to our 
own workmen, and are therefore to be 
employed in preference. This is no longer so. 
The foreigners may .be good enough for 
mending holes in asphalte pavements, but for 
laying down mosaics they are no use, as their 
employer in Greenwich found to his cost. 
Messrs. Carter, builders, sued Mr. Fearon, of 
Folkestone, for £22, the amount of a bill 
incurred for Artistic work of the kind men- 
tioned; while, on the other hand, Mr. 
Fearon counter-claimed £7 9s. 1ld, as the 
estimated cost of putting right what the 


Italian Artists employed by the plaintiffs: 
stated that these wily- 


spoiled. It was 
descendants of Michael Angelo undertook 
work of which they Imew little or nothing, 
on the off-chance that the inartistic eyes of 
Englishmen would fail to find out the defects. 
They, however, carried their audacity too far 
when in a mosaic they left a hole worthy of 
the asphalte in Holborn. Several Italians 
were called as witnesses, and protested that 
the work they performed was worthy to rank 
among the immortal productions of Venice 
and Rome. They believed so because on one 
occasion Mr. Fearon, of whose vituperation 
they were now the object, stood them a drink. 
True, there was a hole in the mosaics, but that 
could easily be filled up.—The Judge held that 
the work had been improperly done by the 
foreigners, and therefore gave judgment for 
the defendant... He also allowed Mr. Fearon 
16s. 9d. on the counter-claim, to enable him to 
fill up the hiatus left by the Italians. 

An article recently appearing in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” on the technical education in 
Sheffield, stated that the Technical School, 
admirable as it is in plan and equipment, 
numbers only about 700 students all told. The 
quality of the instruction given, indeed, would 
seem to be in inverse ratio to the quantity who 
are to receive it. With the steel industry first 
and the rest nowhere the organisers of the 


school, which had its origin in Firth College 
and dates from 1886, had an easy task in com- 
parison with other cities where no trade has 
such exclusive possession. They have been 
able unhesitatingly to concentrate nearly all 
their resources on the teaching of subjects 
which enter into the making of steel and of 
articles in that metal. You consequently find 
that the rather ugly buildings in St. George’s 
Square consist, apart from lecture-rooms, of 
laboratories, workshops, and foundries in which 
the students blend the theory with the practice 
of metallurgy and engineering. ‘The practical 
aspect of the training is severely maintained. 
The day students, for instance, are required to 
work in twelve-hour shitts for the two or three 
weeks in each term during which the furnaces 
are at work, having a labourer’s assistance only 
for the roughest work. If any addition to the 
plant is required—a new engine or boiler, for 
instance—it is made by the students them- 
selves, under the direction of the school 
professors. So much steel is produced in the 
course of a year, that its disposal is a matter 
of some difficulty. It was proposed that the 
school should supply the Corporation with 
steel, but this proposal offended the contractors, 
and was consequently not adopted. 


Tue Aberdeen Diocesan Association recently 
paid a visit to the east and west Parish 
Churches, or more properly the St. Nicholas 
Church of Aberdeen, under the guidance of 
Rey. Dr. Cooper. Dr. Cooper explained 
how Drum’s aisle formed the centre of the 
ancient Church of St. Nicholas, the first mention 
of which occurred in the twelfth century. 
The Church, with its choir of six bays and 
nave of eight bays, occupied a larger area than 
the present east and west Churches do, being 
one of the longest Churches in the country. 
The various points of interest in Collinson’s 
aisle were pointed out, after which the 
visitors entered the west -Church, built in 
1751, from designs by James Gibb. The 
tapestries in the west Church, the Liddel 
memorial brass, and the stone effigies claimed 
and received full attention from the party, 
who, leaving by the west door, went round the 
north side of the building to St. Mary’s Chapel, 
or the lower Church of St. Nicholas, which, 
owing to the slope of the ground, was built to 
support the St. Nicholas Church proper. Only 
two other similar lower Churches exist in 
Scotland, namely, at Glasgow and Roslin. 
The lower Church of St. Nicholas was used 
last century as a prison for witches, and an 
iron staple can still be seen in one of the 
pillars to which these unhappy victims of 
ignorance were chained. Not of the least 
interest,in the chapel are the carved panels of 
the seats, which, though now varnished, were 
originally picked out in various colours. Dr. 
Cooper hopes when his scheme for the restora- 
tion of the chapel is completed, to have the 
panels again painted, presenting the unique 
appearance that they must, once have had. 


Tur last of the series of fortnightly Art 
lectures for the season, given in the Glasgow 
Corporation Galleries, was delivered by Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, whose subject was “'Three 


' Great Etchers — Rembrandt, Meryon, and 
Whistler.” Mr. Cameron said it was now 
generally admitted that the three great 


masters of etching were Rembrandt, Meryon, 
and Whistler. The former gave the first great 
impulse to the art of etching in the seven- 
teenth century, and the two latter have done 
similar service in the great revival of forty 
and fifty years ago. Rembrandt was the most 
versatile of all workers on copper. His needle 
dealt with every conceivable subject from 
grave to gay. He seemed equally at his ease 
in themes so widely various as a little sunny 
landscape or the gloom and tragedy of the 
Cross. Meryon’s was a hard life of bitter 
disappointment and discouragement, and his 
work reflects in almost every line that strong 
and independent, if morbid, spirit which was 
the outcome of the fierce strife he waged 
against adversity during his whole life of 
forty-seven years till his warfare ended in the 
madhouse of Charenton. In technical and 
imaginative qualities his etchings of Old Paris 


must remain the greatest works of their kind 
of the nineteenth century. Whistler for ver- 
satility isa second Rembrandt, though of a far 
lighter and gayer mood. His plates are re- 
markable for great delicacy and daintiness of 
ouch, and the wharves and shipping of the 
Thames, no less than the canals and palaces of 
Venice, have found in him their greatest 
exponent. In conclusion, Mr. Cameron said 
the three great masters unite in their own 
work almost all the qualities of the other 
master etchers, and to know their work well is 
to know practically the whole art of etching so 
far as it has already gone. 


A REPORT drawn up by the engineer, Mr. 
David James Ross, on the works executed by 
the Commissioners of Sewers during 1896, 
states that the total length of sewers con- 
structed was 351ft., of which 101ft. were upon 
the lines of old sewers. A number of street. 
improvements were carried out, and, as show- 
ing the importance of, widening Cheapside, on 
the south side of the General. Post Office, 
West, fronting Neweate Street, it is stated 
that on June 19th, 1896, 16,650 vehicles passed 
this point between 8 am. and 8 p.m., the 
width available being only 27ft. 7in. from 
kerb to kerb. With regard to subways it is 
stated that beneath the City streets, and under 
the control of the Commission, there exist at 
the present time about 2360 yards, or nearly 
one and a half miles, of subways. ‘lhe lengths 
of gas, water, and hydraulic mains, and 
telecraphic, telephone, pneumatic tubes, and 
electric lighting conduits laid in these subways 
amount toa total of seven and a half miles. 
Access under proper supervision is given to the 
officers and workmen of the various companies, 
4717. workmen and others being admitted 
during the year for various purposes. ‘The 
usefulness of these subways is evidenced by 
the fact that in the streets beneath which they 
have been constructed no openings have been 
made for access to pipes, &c., except those for 
takine pipes into the ends of the subways, 
since they were constructed. The quantity of 
water used for washing the streets and courts 
was about 24,169,642 gallons. The quantity 
of refuse removed amounted to 73,284 loads, 
which {is at the rate of 1409 per week, or 
about 235 per day during six days of the 
week. 


Ar a conference of the Clergy and Artists” 
Association, which has as its object the im- 
provement of Art in Churches, a paper on 
“The Obligation of the Artist to Hccle- 
siastical Tradition” was read by the Rey. 
Albert Baillie, who remarked that the true 
history of the divorce of Art from religion 
seemed to lie in the fact that the Church 
through her history gradually developed the 
subjective side of religion at the expense of 
the objective, and gradually diverted Art from 
its true function to serve in making an appeal 
to human emotions. In doing so she degraded 
and made it theatrical, and, consequently, 
material. Our most sumptuous modern 
Churches seemed to him as subjective—as 
little conscious of the true spirit of worship 
as the barest of the last century Churches. It 
was not, then, to the tradition of the Church 
that they must look to guide Art, but to the 
spirit of true worship. He thought there was 
a tendency in modern Architecture to sub- 
stitute a luxurious sumptuousness for the 
reverent beauty of antiquity. In Holy Trinity 
Church, Sloane Street, they saw an example 
of that enervating and luxurious beauty which 
appealed to the senses and not to the spirit. 
It was said by many that religious Art had 
nowadays no exponents, but he thought they 
could hardly blame Artists if they had failed 
to devote themselves to religious Art when 
the Church had given them no encouragement. 
—Mr. A. H. Skipworth (Consulting Architect 
to the Association) also read a paper, dealing 
with other aspects of the same subject.—A 
discussion followed, in the course of which the 
Bishop of Stepney said he longed (for the 
time when it would be as much the work of 
genius to beautify Churches internally as it 
was now that of Architects to ornament them 
externally. 
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Av the fourth annual dinner of the Inter- 
national Society of Wood Engravers held 
at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, in proposing “Prosperity to the 
Society,” claimed that although they would 
have little difficulty in finding a_ better 
chairman than he was, he doubted very much 
whether they could find a man with a greater 
admiration for their beautiful Art. He had 
collected old wood cuts for many years, and it 
was one of his great recreations, when fatigued 
with painting, to take out one of his albums 
and con with delight the work of one of the 
old masters of their craft. For'some years 
past he had heard thatthe Art of wood 
engraving was about to be annihilated, that 
the various modern inventions and process 
blocks had killed it, and that there was 
nothing left for them but to take to photo- 
eraphy or the workhouse. He could not believe 
this dismal story. The beautiful and historic 
Art of wood engraving which had been in exis- 
tence over 400 years, and numbered among its 
professors such names as Hans Holbein, Albert 
Diver, and Burgkmair, was not to be wiped 
out by any invention. It must be patent to 
any thinking people that they could not get a 
machine to do what the hand could when 
directed by an Artist. They might just as 
well prefer the production of a barrel-organ to 
the sound creation of a master pianist. He 
was old enough to remember the great scare 
that arose when photography was yet young, 
and Artists everywhere said that it would 
utterly ruin and destroy miniature painting. 
Well, it had been a long time about it. They 
would only have to go to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition to find still some very beautiful 
specimens of that branch of Art. Photography 
had not killed the Art of miniature painting, 
neither would it kill theirs. While they did 
their work lovingly and with intelligence, 
they need fear no process or invention. 
Their public was a limited one, it was true; 
people of Artistic culture must necessarily be 
so limited, but it was the cultured few that 
ted the massss, and true Art would live in 
spite of all invention. He could not conclude 
without mentioning how much both painters 
and they, their interpreters, owed to those who 
were at the head of their great illustrated 
newspapers, particularly those present, by 
whom they need never fear being overlooked. 
Mr. Wimperis proposed “ Art and Literature,” 
which was responded to by Mr. Marcus Stone, 
R.A. 


On the western shore of Angel Island, in 
the harbour of San Francisco, about halfway 
between the steamer landing and the fog bell 
signal, is a most interesting natural curiosity. 
It is a tunnel that goes directly through an 
enormous cliff. When viewed from a short 
distance the tunnel appears to be only a small 
hole, but close examination reveals the fact 
that it is quite ten feet high and at least thirty 
feet long. At high tide it has a foot of water 
in it, and, were it not for the rocks close to the 
entrance, could be entered with a boat. When 
the tide is out the tunnel can be traversed 
from end to end on foot. As the centre of the 
tunnel is a little higher than the ends, it 
drains perfectly, so that it is dry except for a 
few puddles. The interior walls present a 
curious appearance. They are of volcanic 
rock, and look as if they were thrown into 
their present shape when mixed with some 
softer substance. This has been washed 
away, leaving the hole through the cliff. The 
rock formation is exceedingly hard, and in 


" many places has a spongy appearance. It is 


almost black in colour, and very rough and 
jagged. For its full length the tunnel is about 
the same size, and is so straight it is hard 
to believe that it is not the work of human 
hands. 


Mr. T. H. THomas, of Cardiff, has designed 
anew medal for the Newport National His- 
teddfod. In the centre is a head, of King 
Arthur, helmetted as Pendragon, and with a 
wreath of oak leaves. On the band around 
are the twelve seats of the Round Table and 
Gorsedd in relief. In the depressed band is 
the “nod cyfrin” and decoration, composed of 


the leek of Cymru, disposed as the ancient 
Celtic ornament of ribbon. Outside is a wide 
band, with an inscription in old Cymric 
lettering, “ Eisteddfod Genedlaethol Freiniol, 
Casnewydd-ar-Wysg, 1897,” in relief. On the 
bands crossing the borders are small panels, 
containing the motto of the chair of Caerlleon- 
ar-Wyse, “Nid da le gellir gwell.”” The 
reverse is intended to be plain, except for a 
panel to contain the name of the receiver, 
engraved. The medal is thus formed so as to 
be used asa brooch for the Gorsedd robe by 
the recipient, a pin being attached at the back. 
The medal has been adopted by the executive 
committee. 


Mr. WiutiiAm Niven, a member of the 
American Museum of Natural History, de- 
livered a lecture the other day in New York, 
to the members of the American Geographical 
Society, upon his recent discovery of the pre- 
historic city of Omitlan, in Mexico, where he 
has been making excavations. This city lies 
about forty miles north-west of Chilpancingo, 
the capital of the State of Guerrero, and 
covers about twenty square miles of a wild 
mountainous region. Mr. Niven first learned 
of the existence of Omitlan from legends of 
the Mexican Indians. He secured the aid of 
the American Museum of Natural History and 
financial aid from a friend, and went to the 
locality of the half-buried city well equipped 
for Archeological explorations. He was 
rewarded beyond expectations for his journey 
by discoveries of great importance which, 
when classified and arranged, he declares, will 
doubtless throw considerable new light on the 
history of pre-historic Mexico. Temples and 
houses, altars and idols were found in a partly 
ruined condition. Human bones were found 
in a compact layer twenty feet long and half 
a foot thick. 'The skulls were intact as they 
lay on the ground, but crumbled at the 
slightest touch. Among some of the most 
interesting relics discovered was a quantity 
of personal ornaments of beautiful workman- 
ship. Beads, ornaments-for the ears, masks, 
rings, amulets, jade, and mother-of-pearl were 
among some of the curios which the explorer’s 
spade brought to light. 


Tue Society for the Preservation of Pictorial 

Records of Ancient Works of Art, which has 
from time to time presented a number of most 
interesting water-colour drawings to the 
Birmingham Corporation Art Gallery, has just 
forwarded, through Mr. 8. C. Cockerell, two 
more drawings, which are now hung in the 
Long Gallery. The drawings are by T. M. 
Rooke, of the Royal Water-colour Society, and 
are faithful and beautiful renderings of the 
two subjects selected. The larger one of the 
two is a fine drawing of the west doorway of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Ours, at Loches, 
in Touraine. This little town is one of the 
most picturesque places to be found in the 
Loire district, and the Church of St. Ours is a 
very interesting monument of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, standing quite alone in its singularity. 
It was begun by Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, in 
962. ‘To the west of the belfry tower is a low, 
square, vaulted porch, or narthex, of early 
tomanesque work, added in the twelfth 
century, out of which opens the very large and 
perfect Romanesque doorway, which Mr. Rooke 
has so faithfully reproduced. It is rich in 
mouldings and sculptural figures, and the 
general design is intended to represent the 
Divine Power seated, enthroned, and adorned 
above the arch of a strange world, the portal 
of the Holy Place. The second and smaller 
drawing is a copy of one of the stained-glass 
windows from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Chartres. This Church, one of the most 
magnificent in Europe, has for one of its most 
striking features a perfect treasure of painted 
glass, not to be equalled in France. More 
than 160 windows are completely filled with it. 
Those of the nave and choir illustrate subjects 
from the Bible and legends of the saints; in 
their lower compartments are shown repre- 
sentations of the various trades of the city, 
the shoemakers, basket-makers, and so on, 
showing that various guilds and corporations 
were the donors. 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Plans Committée of the 
Town Council has passed the plans of the 
following buildings :—Additions at No. 33, 
Albyn Place, for Mr. George Allan, per Messrs. 
Brown and Watt, Architects ; four dwelling- 
houses on the west side of Marquis Road 
(Woodside), for Mr. James Green, per Messrs. 
Walker and Duncan, Architects ; rebuilding 
of business premises on the west side of King 
Street, for Mr. E. M. Middleton, per Mr. Victor 
Mitchell, Architect; stable at No. 238, Short 
Loanings, for Mr. Alexander Thain, per Messrs. 
Brown and Watt, Architects ; dwelling-house 
on the north side of Rubislaw Den South, for 
Mr. Alexander Cay, Forest Road, per Messrs. 
Brown and Watt, Architects; dwelling-house 
on the east side of Great Northern Road, for 
Mr. Nicholas Riley, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, 
Architect; dwelling-house and shop on the 
west side of Skene Square, for Mr. James 
Green, per Mr. William Ruxton, Architect ; 
four dwelling-houses on the west side of Forest 
Avenue, for Mr. J. B. Davidson, per Messrs. 
Walker and Ross, builders. ‘The Committee 
approved also of the plan of the proposed 
Episcopal Church on the north side of Victoria 
Road, Torry, per Messrs. Kinross and Tarbolton, 
Architects, Edinburgh. 


ASHINGTON.—An important addition has 
just been made to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Ashington, in the shape of a 
north aisle, which has been completed at a 
cost of between £800 and £900. The original 
design, prepared by Mr. W. 8. Hicks, of New- 
castle, provides for a nave with north and 
south aisles, separated therefrom by two 
arcades of five pointed arches resting on 
octagonal piers with moulded bases and caps ; 
chancel, porch, and tower. The estimated cost 
of the nave, chancel, and aisle now erected 
amounts to about £2500. The plans will be 
carried out in its entirety as the necessary 
funds are raised. 


Bristot.—The Corporation of Wells are 
inviting tenders for the supply and erection of 
the plant required for the complete equipment 
of an electric light station with underground 
conductors. At Taunton, which has had electric 
lighting for some years, a scheme has now 
been suggested for providing an electric tram- 
way from the railway station through the town 
as far as Silver Street. Itis intended to apply 
in due course for the necessary statutory 
powers, and it is stated that should the initial 
line prove successful, extensions in various 
directions will be carried ont. 

The restoration and partial rebuilding of 
the Cotham Wesleyan Church in Redland 
Road, after destruction by fire, is now 
being commenced, so that the work may 
be completed and the Church reopened next 
October. The following tenders from the 
local firms have recently been received, viz. :— 
W. Cowlin and Son, £7245; C. A. Hayes, 
£6850; Rk. Wilkins and Sons, £6690; Stephens, 
Bastow, and Co., Limited, £6555; and G. 
Humphreys, £6426. Messrs. Stephens, Bas- 
tow and Co., Limited, having undertaken to 
complete the work in a much shorter period 
than either of the other competing firms, the 
trustees have placed the work in their hands. 
The enlargements will principally consist of 
the addition of an organ and choir chambers 
and a large church parlour, with an ante-room 
adjoining, all designed in complete harmony 
with the other new and the original portions 
of the buildings. The Architects appointed by 
the trustees are Mr. Robert Curwen, of London, 
and Mr. Herbert J. Jones, of Bristol. 


Epinsurcu.—The Lord Provost’s Committee 
of the Edinburgh Town Council has resolved 
to remit to a sub-committee to instruct the 
preparation of working plans for the corner 
blocks of buildings in North Bridge Street, 
and failing satisfactory offers being received 
from outside parties to undertake the work, 
estimates for the work being obtained mean- 
time. 
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Guascow.—On Saturday afternoon the 
second spring visit of the Architecture and 
Building Construction Classes of the Technical 
College was paid to Mr. R. W. Forsyth’s new 
warehouse in Renfield Street, by permis- 
sion of Messrs. Barnet, Son and Campbell, 
Architects, to whom, including Mr. Douglas, 
the Clerk of the works, Professor Gourlay, 
suitably proposed a very hearty vote of thanks 
on behalf of the very large number of students 
present. ; .. 


Lxerps.—Plans for the erection of the pro- 
posed Empire Theatre, two new arcades, and 
three or four blocks of new shops in Briggate, 
have been completed. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Frank Matcham, and when 
the projects are carried out, the appearance of 
a good part of the east side of Briggate will 
be materially improved. The plans show the 
the area of ground to be covered by the new 
Empire Theatre as 1350 square yards, with a 


Sft. and 12ft. 6in. to Fleet Street, another of 
18ft. to Wood Street, and one of 8ft. to the 
rear arcade. The elevation to Briggate will 
be of Flemish design. ; 


-Liverpoot.—The public has now been per- 
mitted access to the jetty at the extreme end 
of the Prince’s Stage, Liverpool. The jetty 
has been two years in course of construction, 
and is one of the most ingenious and sub- 
stantial structures in the world for the landing 
of ‘cattle. The jetty is approached by a 
capacious bridge leading from the Prince’s 
Stage. The length of the whole landing-stage, 
inclusive of the Prince’s and George’s, is 
2463ft., and the new jetty gives a further 
length of 400ft., the total length thus being 
2863ft., or 223ft. over half a mile. The jetty 
is a permanent pile structure, and is connected 
with the main stage by a movable bridge. 


Newaquay.—There is about to be erected at 
Newquay a large hotel, to be called the Head- 
land Hotel, which will occupy a commanding 
site to the north-west of the Atlantic Hotel, 
and on the ocean side of the coastguard’s look- 
out. A sketch and plans of the building show 
a building in the Renaissance style of Archi- 
tecture. The entrance is on the south-eastern 
side, and from this a vestibule runs the whole 
width of the building, 120ft. From the left 
of the vestibule a staircase leads to the three 
floors above, while on the other side of the 
vestibule is a passenger lift. Against the 
south wall there is a large conservatory, 
approached by a corridor branching from the 


’ main vestibule, which is largely intended as a 


winter garden. The interior of the building 
will be light and cheerful by two large sky- 
lights above open areas on either side of the 
vestibule. The sanitary arrangements are 
designed on the most approved lines. Mr. 8. 
Trevail is the Architect. 


Watwortn, S.E.—The vicar and churchwar- 
dens of St. Paul, Lorrimore Square, Walworth, 
have accepted the sketch-plans of Philip A. 
Robson, subject to some slight modifica- 
tions, for new infants’, girls’, and manual 
training schools. The estimated cost is about 
£3250, and the building will accommodate 200 
infants, 150 girls, and 86 in the cookery and 
carpentry centres ; total, 436. 


Wurirwetu.—The Duke of Portland ha 
laid the memorial stone of new voluntary 
schools which are at present in course of 
erection. The estimated cost of the new 
buildings is £4000. The schools are intended to 
accommodate 600 scholars. Gothic is the style 
of Architecture adopted, and the schools will 
be erected in red brick with Mansfield stone 
dressings, while the roofs will be covered with 
red tiles of the French pattern. Mr. Joseph 
Smith, of Hartshead, Sheffield, is the Archi- 
tect, and Mx. J. Collingham, of Langwith, the 
contractor. The schools will be known as 
St. Lawrance’s Public Elementary Schools. 


A rrre Museum and Art Gallery is pro- 


posed at Plymouth in commemoration of the 
Record Reign, 


Trade and Craft. 


AN ARCHITECT AND HIS SPECIFICATIONS. 

At the Ripon County Court, Mr, George 
Mallinson, of Harrogate, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, sued Mr, Abel Trees, of Ripon, contractor, 
for £30 5s. for quantities prepared in connection 
with a contract for work done at the alms- 
houses of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene 
at Ripon. It was stated that in March, 1890, 
Architects were invited to compete for the 
erection of the St. Mary’s almshouses at Ripon, 
and the plaintiff, among others, sent in plans, 
which were eventually accepted. At that time 
he was paid £55, which was 5 per cent. on the 
amount of the contract (£1100), and he was 
instructed to prepare quantities, which was 
accordingly done. Subsequently the plans of 


Mr. Scott, of London, were accepted, and when’ 


the plaintiff applied to defendant for payment 
of the account his solicitors (Messrs. Whitham 
and Hebden) repudiated the claim.—Mr. 
Middleton (for the plaintiff) said the conten- 
tion was that as defendant had used plaintift’s 
specifications he was liable to pay for them.— 
The plaintiff stated that he had seen the speci- 
fications in defendant’s hands.—Mr. Gowland, 
on behalf of the defendant, denied the allega- 
tion, and contended that he was not liable.— 
His Honour held that the defendant had used 
the specifications, and as the plaintiff had pre- 
pared them he was entitled to payment.—A 
verdict was given for the plaintiff, with costs, 


© JARRAHDALE”™” JARRAH. 


The Arabella has arrived from Western 
Australia with 127 loads of “Jarrahdale” 
Jarrah aboard, to the order of McLean Bros. 
and Rigg, Limited, 1, Fenchurch-avenue, 


London. 


GREEN V. SYMONS.—IMPORTANT DECISION. 


This was an appeal from the judgement of 
Mr. Justice Lawrance. The action was brought 
to recover damages for breach of warranty by 
the defendant in the letting of a house at 
Earlswood to the plaintiff. By an agreement 
in writing the plaintiff took the house from 
the defendant for three years, at a rent of £50 
a year. The plaintiff’s case was that the de- 
fendant verbally warranted that the house was 
dry and that the drains were perfect, and he 
was thereby induced to enter into the agree- 
ment. The plaintiff alleged that after he 
entered into possession he found that the house 
was not dry, and that the drains were not per- 
fect, in consequence of which he and his family 
were compelled to give up residing there. 
There was no warranty in the written agree- 
ment. At the trial the following questions 
were put to the jury—(1) Was there a 
warranty ? Answer.—Only a verbal warranty. 
(2) Was the house damp, and were the drains 
defective ? Answer.—House damp, but the 
drains not defective. The jury assessed the 
damages at £50. The defendant applied for 
judgment on the ground that evidence of a 
verbal warranty was not admissible. The 
learned Judge, on further consideration, en- 
tered judgment for the plaintiff for £50. The 
defendant appealed, and further contended 
that there was no evidence of a warranty, but 
only of an innocent representation, and that to 
support an action for damages there must be 
a fraudulent misrepresentation.—The Court 
allowed the appeal, and the Master of the Rolls 
said that the Judge ought to have directed a 
verdict for the defendant. In his opinion, 
what the defendant said to the plaintiff as to 
the house being dry was a mere innocent repre- 
sentation which did not give rise to any cause 
of action. The plaintiff also relied upon a 
conversation that took place between his wife 
and the defendant when the plaintiff had 
signed the agreement and had given it to his 
wife to exchange for the counterpart signed by 
the defendant. There was no evidence, how- 
ever, that the plaintiff’s wife had any authority 
to do more than to hand over the agreement 
in exchange for the counterpart. There was 
no evidence, therefore, of a warranty, and 
judgment must be entered for the defendant, 
with costs here and below. 


ABERDEEN MASONS AND THE APPRENTICE 
QUESTION. 

At a meeting: of the monumental branch of 
the Aberdeen United Operative Masons and 
Granite Cutters’ Union, a letter was read from 
the employers to the effect that they could 
not see their way to accede to the request of 
the men to have one apprentice to every two 
journeymen on an average per year, instead 
of an equal number of both classes as at pre- 
sent. After considerable discussion the 
matter was remitted to a committee to confer 
with the employers to see if some amicable 
arrangement could be arrived at. A com- 
munication, dated February 9th last, was sub- 
mitted from the Cape Town masons, appealing 
to the members of the Aberdeen trade not to 
leave the city at present, as a strike was 
pending at the Cape. The letter stated that 
a meeting of the Cape Town stonecutters had 
been held on February 5th, at which it was 
unanimously decided to demand the increase 
of their pay from.11s. to 12s. per day, a work- 
ing week of 48 hours, and better workshops, 
failing which concessions they would strike on 
February 22nd. The object in writing to 
Aberdeen is that Cape Town masters have 
signified their intention of sending to Aber- - 
deen and other towns in the old country for 
operatives to take the place of the strikers. 


EXTENSIVE RAILWAY WORKS. 

In the last six months the North British 
Railway Co. spent not less than £95,910 on 
the works at its Waverley Station at Edin- 
burgh, and on the widening of the lines 
thereto. In the future, a further sum of 
£887,840 is to be spent on those costly works, 
the greatest that the North British Railway 
has in hand at present. There is, however, 
good progress being made alike with lines, 
station works, and hotels. 


A NEW TYNE BRIDGE. 

A new steel bridge is to take the place of the 
Redheugh Bridge, which, for more than a 
quarter of a century, has connected Newcastle 
with Gateshead, spanning the River Tyne a 
quarter of a mile to the westward of the High 
Level Bridge. The outline is of American 
type, but the details are strictly in accordance 
with the best English practice. The bridge 
will be carried upon cylinder foundations, 
sunk to a depth of 50ft. below low water; and 
as far as possible the work will be carried on 
without erecting staging in the river. The 
preliminary preparations for the building of 
the bridge have already commenced. The 
lines are being marked out, and, at Glasgow, 
the contractors are busy with the preparation 
of the material. The actual work of construe- 
tion will begin in a few weeks. 


Tue large and well-known Hotel Adler, at 
Grindelwald, has been destroyed by fire. 

At Broadheath a Wesleyan school-chapel is 
to be erected at a cost of £2600. Sutfticient 
land has already been secured. oF 

Ir is stated that the Dean and Chapter of 
Peterborough have purchased an ancient farm- 
house which is built of the same stone as the 
Cathedral, and which will be pulled down to 
use as required. 

Tue Princess Henry of Battenberg has 
promised to lay the foundation stone of a new 
block of buildings in connection with the 
Royal National Hospital for Consumption at 
Ventnor. The cost will be £2000. 

Tue council of St. Paul’s Church, Wolver- 
hampton, has decided to expend £600 in the 
renovation of the building and the repairing 
of the organ. The choir stalls are to be raised, 
part of the galleries cut away, and improve- 
ments made in the west-end porch. 

Mr. J. Hocu has recently completed the 
memorial clock for the Church of Moléne, 
where lie many of those who perished in the 
“Drummond Castle’ disaster. The com- 
petition for the manufacture of the clock was 
organised by Messrs. Donald Currie, and Mr. 
Hoch’s design was selected. It will be placed 
in the tower of the little Church in the lonely 
island near Ushant. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Major-GENERAL CROZIER, RE., one of the 
Inspectors from the Local Government Board, 
has held an enquiry at Halifax relative to an 
application from the Corporation for sanction 
to borrow £32,000 for sewage purposes, also 
for sanction to borrow a sum of £25,000 for 
waterworks purposes, and for £364 for the 
provision of entrance-doors to the new markets. 


Tur Western Australian Government has 
just decided to spend a sum of £6,500,000 on 
carrying out various public improvements in 
the colony, and in connection with the scheme 
they have sent Mr. @. Y-O’Connor, their chief 
engineer, to England, with instructions to 
obtain expert advice in connection with the 
construction of extensive waterworks at Cool- 
gardie, on which a sum of £2,500,000 is to be 
spent. Of this amount £1,500,000 will be spent 
on pipes, pumps, and other machinery, all of 
which will be purchased in this country, and it 
is anticipated that the tenders will be issued 
in a few weeks’ time. Mr. O’Connor has also 
been instructed to obtain advice on the general 
management of railway workshops, the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia having decided to 
spend £200,000 on railway workshops. At 
Fremantle £100,000 is to be spent on. dredging, 
and at Perth £200,000 will be expended in the 
direction of providing a dock at Fremantle, 
600ft. long, S0ft. broad, and 83ft. deep. ‘The 
machinery, &c., for these improvements will be 
bought in England. 


Tur Ashby Urban District Council having 
applied to the Local Government Board: for 
sanction to borrow £15,117 for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal, _ Colonel Ord 
Hasted, R.E., an inspector of the Local Govern- 


ment Board, held an inquiry, at which there 
was no opposition 


CotoneL Joun Onp Hastep, B.E., Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, has held an 
inquiry at the Leeds Town Hall relative to 
the proposals of the Leeds Corporation to pro- 
vide dwellings to accommodate a portion of 
the tenants who will be displaced by the 
carrying out of their scheme dealing with the 
York Street insanitary area. It was explained 
that the Local Government Board had sane- 
tioned a scheme under a part of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, by which 
the Corporation proposed to deal with the 
property located in what was familiarly known 
as the York Street insanitary area. By the 
terms of the order the Corporation was  re- 
quired to provide housing accommodation for 
2000 persons. The Corporation was proposing 
to deal with the area, which comprised a little 
over 16 acres, in four sections. Before, how- 
ever, it could demolish any of the property 
it was required to provide houses sufficient 
to accommodate 500 persons. The question 
was, where should these dwellings be erected ? 
After lengthy consideration of the matter it 
had been decided, with the Local Government 
Board’s sanction, to erect two blocks of tene- 
ment dwellings within the area itself, and to 
provide for about 250 more of the displaced 
tenants by the erection of fifty small through 
houses upon the Ivy House Estate. This land 
adjoined the East-End Park, and was about a 
mile away from the area. Evidence was called 
in support of the Corporation’s proposals. 


Tur final choice of the Gas Committee of 
the Huddersfield Corporation, from five selected 
candidates, for the post of gas engineer has 
fallen upon, Mr. Edward A. Harman, resident 
engineer and superintendent of the gasworks 
at Swan Village, West Bromwich, belonging 
to the Birmingham Corporation. Mr. Harman 
tied with Mr. Alexander Allen, manager of the 
Neepsend Works of the Sheffield United Gas- 
light Company, each of them receiving ten 
votes, The Chairman of the committee (Ald. 
B. Stocks) gave his casting vote in, favour of 
Mr. Harman. The salary attached to the post 
is £400 a year. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion.—The Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion recently visited the Parish Church and 
Calder House, Mid-Calder, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. A. Hunter Crawford. The Church 
at Mid-Calder is of early foundation, probably 
twelfth century; and the present building, 
which is of the sixteenth century, with 
modern additions, is curiously interesting 
from the fact that it was partly built under a 
bond between the Rev. Peter Sandilands, who, 
as an old man in 15441, wanted to ensure the 
completion of his work, and Sir James Sandi- 
lands, his nephew, who was to be paid 1600 
marks in consideration of his executing the 
works all minutely detailed in the bond. 
Attention having been drawn to the Architec- 
tural features and the armorial devices, the 
party, after a thorough examination of the 
building, proceeded to Calder House: After 
Mr. Crawford had given an historical descrip- 
tion of the house, which partly dates from the 
thirteenth century, and contains many very 
valuable paintings, the members were shown 
through the house by Lord Torphichen, who 
drew attention to various features of interest, 
and especially to the paintings in the drawing- 
room, formerly the large hall. St. Cuthbert’s, 
East Calder, was also visited. This ruin is of 
twelfth century date, and the south wall and 
two gables are still partly standing. 

Devonand Exeter Architectural Society. 
__Mr. Edgar M. Leest, the hon. secretary for 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse Branch 
of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, 


lectured before the members on “Old 
Rochester” at the Plymouth School of Art, 
Princess Square, last Thursday evening. 
Rochester _ itself, its Cathedral,, its quaint 


puildings, were Architecturally dealt with, and 
a lecture of much merit was further enhanced, 
particularly to those not versed in quantities 
and measurements by lantern views. 


We are requested to notify that on March 
his 


25th Mr. H. O. Cresswell will remove 
offices from 30, Craven Street, Strand, W.C., 


to 17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

We have reerived from Mr. B. T. Batsford, of 
High Holborn, a copy of a book on “ Plaster- 
ing,” plain and decorative, which, appears to 
be a very exhaustive treatise on the Art and 
Craft of plastering and modelling. Our review 
upon this work will appear very shortly. 

A certain M. Maigrot has discovered an old 
Roman well in_his garden at Grand. He has 
already found in it sixty-two coins of the reigns 
of Agrippa, Nero, Trajan, Adrian, Antonius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Diocletian, Domitian, and 
Constantine, all in perfect preservation. 

Twp principle of the tubular boiler has been 
discovered in the ruins of Pompeii, where a 
number of domestic bronze boilers have been 
found with tubes inside, as in our most elabo- 
rate marine boilers. The tubes are made of 
bronze foil, bent and brazed or soldered. 
Some of them are elegant in form. ‘They are 
illustrated in the proceedings of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘ The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ANDOVER (Hants.).—For alterations, &c., to town hall, 
for the Town Council. Mr. Alfred Purkess, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Andover :— 

Annett and Son.... ... £245 0 Sydney Bell, London- 


Frank Beale... ..  .- 215 0 street, Andover* _... £169 10 
Hy. Cook... 3... 197 0 * Accepted. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. —For the erection of the 


Waterloo and Taunton Liberal Club. J. H. Burton, Archi- 
tect, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill:— 


Tenders for all Trades except Plumbing and Glazing. 


J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne .. £958 15 
Thos. Dean, do. .. 46 0 
Edwin Marshall do. .. 936 10 
GC. Keswick do. 1. 917 15 
Gittone Bownes do. ~ 915 0 
BE. Kirby do. .. 89310 
Jobn Robinson do. . 885.15 
Jabez Gibson and Son, Dukinfield (accepted) 870 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 
G. H. Coop, Ashton-under-Lyne ... aA ... £48 10 
G. Burrows and Co. do. va Ps .. 48° 0 
Alfred Heald do; os AS . 4710 
Peter Wills SO. ‘ee a vn ADO 
H.C. Hobson do. (accepted) ... 40 18 


BANGOR (Wales).—For additions, &c., to Nos. 322, 324, 
326, and 328, High-steeet, for Mr. J. E. Roberts, J.P. Mr, 2. 
Glynne Davies, Architect, 220, High-street, Bangor :— 
Evan Williams... ...£1,060 0 Watkin Jones ... ... £788 10 
Jones and Williams £93 0 W. O. Daniel, Vron- 
Wm. Parry. jun. .. 880 0| henlog Ten, Upper 
R. and J. Williams:.. 853 0 Bangor 6-.. Gwe: 
* Accepted. ‘ 
BRISTOL. — For restoring, partially. rebuilding, ‘ and. 
making alterations and additions to Cotham Wesleyan 
Church, Redland-road, Bristol. Messrs. Robert Curwen, 
London, and Herbert J. Jones, Bristol, Architects :— 
Time (Weeks). 


750 0. 


Cowlin and Sons ... By, er 36 7,245 

’. A. Hayes = + = 52 6,850 
Wilkins and Sons ... % : 52 6,690 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Lta.* 30 - 65555. 
G. Humphreys MBS eerie 6,426 


: * Accepted. ° : 
BRISTOL.—For_ alterations and additions to 18, Old 
Market-street, for Mr. R. Brombead. Mr. Walter Andrew; 
Architect, Parkstone :— 


J. Perkins... ... i. --» £496 Marke 3s Skrtee eae £AAS 
W. Cowlin and Son 193 | BE. Love and Co. hua eG 
Hughes and Weeks “465 | G. BH. Wilkims .: ..  « 887 
Wm. Church =... «... +. 440 y 


BRANKSOME (Dorset).—Accepted for erection of three 
shops on the Upper Bourne Estate, Branksome, for Mr, 
ae T. Frampton. Mr. Walter Andrew, Architect, Park- 
stone :— 

H. W. Lovell = i t $s Kis .. £1,500 

BRYNMAWR (Breconshire).—For the erection of a parish 
pee Messrs. Nicholson and Hartree, Architects, Here- 
ord :— 


For naye. For whole church. 
H. Smith ... _ £9,871 12-6 ,.. £3,989 10 6 
J. Morgan... 2,228 16 0 3,914 0 0 
J. Jenkins ; ion 2s Dome eee 3,789 0 0 
Thomas and Sons ... -8,290- 0° 0 = 
J. Jenkins, Brynmawr 2,228 0 0 *3,094 0 0 


* Modified and accepted. ; 
BURGESS HILL (Sussex).—For the execution of sewer- 


age works, Ferndale-road, for the Urban District Council :— 


W.H. Holman & Co. £2380 0 William Oram, 
Herbert A. Chambers 213 12 Burgess Hill*... ... £199 15 
* Accepted. , 


BURNLEY.—Accepted for the erection of a hospital for 
infectious diseases, Kibble-bank, Burnley, for the Burnley 
Joint Hospital Board. Mr. F. §. Bulton Architect, Blamel- 
street, Burnley. Quantities by Architect :— 

Masonry, Bricklaying, &c.—A. Robinson, 
jun., Nelson... aes a £7,219" 0 0 
Carpentry and Joinery.—G. Smith and 


Sons, Burnley .. pe e 1,790 0 0 
Slating.—W. Stanworth, Burnley... 504 17 2 
Plumbing and Glazt g.—Watterson, Har- 

greaves, and Crossley, Burnley . 91415 4 
Plastering. —Rawlinson & Sons, Burnley 389 4 7 
Painting.—H. Walker, Bingley. 10417 5 


CARDIFF .—For the erection of a residence and stables, 
Fairwater, for Mr. Sidney Robinson, Cardiff. Mr. E. T. 


Jones, Architect, CGaledonian-chambers, St. Mary-street, 
Cradiff. Quantities by the Architect :-— 

Williams and Thomas £5,825 W. Symonds . £4,182 
E. R. Evans Bros. 4.900 | Powell and Mansfield 4,175 
C. and F. Couzens G.-Grifiths =; ys 42059 
Cox i H. Morgan. ... a, Bee 
Joseph Thomas BE. Turner and Sons ... 3,944. 
D. Davies " Re Chas. Parsons ; 3,745 
Jones and Maddren ... Cadwallader & Hocke- 

E. R. Ridgeway ..- ridge, Gardift* . 3,638 


L000 
Cox and Bardo 4,341 * Accepted. 
CARDIFF.—For the erection of two houses and shops, 
Cardiff-road, Cadoxton, for Mr. Wm. Scott. Messrs. Gethin. 
and Wallis, Architects, Windsor-chambers, Westgate-street, 
Cardiff. Quantities by Architects :— 
FP. W. Picthall ... £1,508 0 01 Li. Griffiths ... £1,238 4 


Powell & Mansfield 1,398 0 0 C. H. Parsons 1,220 0 © 
Jones & Maddren 1,391 5 0 | C. H. Hirst, Barry 

Evans and Owen 1.370 7 i Dock* 2 wes See PA OO 0) 
Williams&Herbert 1,278 5 4 | * Accepted. 


CHELMSFORD.—Accepted for the erection of laboratory, 
&e., at the County Offices, Duke-street, for the Essex County 
Council. Mr. H. Stock, County Surveyor, 9; Denman-street. 
London Bridge :— 

Francis Thoday and Co., 104, Hills-road, 
Cambridge . 3 = : a ., £637 14 
COVENTRY.—For erecting new offices for Mr. Thos. 

Smith, Coventry. Mr. BE. J. Purnell, jun., Architect, Bank 
Chambers, Coventry :— 
Cc. Garlick £1,164 | C.H. Barber (accepted) £1,124 - 

COLCHESTER.—For the. erection of a warehouse im 
Priory-street. Mr. W. C. Street, Architect, 7, Victoria-~ 
street, Westminster, SW. Quantities by Mr. Max Clarke, 
4, Queen-square, Wo 
G. Dobson oe ... £1,879 | W.Chambers, Magdalen- 

H. Everett and Son 1,568 (street, Colchester ... £1,369 

CORK.—For additions, &e., to. “Inchera,” Dunkettle, for 
Mr. George M. Jevers. Mr. J. F. M‘Mullen, Architect, 
30, South Mall, Cork :— 

C, Mullany, Lower Glanmire-road, Cork £1,050 

CROYDON.—For erecting’and completing a group of 
schools, for boys, girls, and infants, including cookery and 
laundry rooms, playsheds, water-closets, and offices, pound- 
ary walls, asphalting, &c., in Dering-place, South Croydon, 
forthe Croydon School Board. Mr. Robert Ridge, Architect, 
12, Katherine-street, Croydon. Quantities by Mr. Mansfield 
Price, Sutton, Surrey :— 


W. Smith and Sons ... £8,750 | J. and C. Bowyer w £7,900 
J. Smith and Sons 8,650 | E. P. Bulled and Co.... 57,693 
Pas _ 8,456 | E. J. Saunders* 4,200 


S.Pageo-.:. ny Nay re 
W. Holt and Sons 8,400 *A ccepted. 
‘All of Croydon. } 


*Subject to the approval of the Education Department. 


CROYDON.—For alterations and additions to the Board 
schools, Sydenham-road, Croydon, ineluding new cookery 
and laundry rooms, emergency staircase, new water-closets, 
and offices and playsheds, for the Croydon School Board. 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Architect, 12, Catherine-street, Croy- 


don :— 

J. and C. Bower ... ... £1,344 H. Bacon... wey  -: £1,197 
W.AkersandCo. .. 1,292 E. P. Bulled and Co..... 1,195 
W. Holt and Co.. PR ei 1,147 


Umlandt-and Nicoll*... 
* A 


J. Smith and Verse eee eve ecepted. 
[All of Croydon. } 


* Subject to the approval of the Education Department. 

DEVONPORT.—For alterations to shop front, No. 106, 
Fore-street, for Messrs: §. B. Gould and Sons. Mr. H. G. 
Luff, Architect, 64, Chapel:street; Devonport :— 


Oliver, W.J. 4... £288 0 Jenkin, T. and Son ... £194 «0 
Healy, J. and Son 930 10 | Smith, G. H. and Son* 178 15 
* Accepted. 


_ EBBW_ VALE (Mon,).—For the erection of school build- 
ings at Ebbw Vale, for the Aberystwith School Beard. Mr. 
Geo. Rosser, Architect, Victoria-buildings, Abercarn. Quan- 
tities by Mr. R. L. Roberts, Holly House, Newbridge :— 

Williams and J. Monks and Co.... £1,478 0 


Rogers ... £1,897 0|C. I. Morgan... - 1,465 0 
E. Mainwaring .. 1,875 0] D. Vaughan +... .... -1,429_ 0 
D. Thomas ... -- 1,747 15| D._ John Davies, “—— 
J. Jenkins ... 1,569 0 Newport®* .. .. 1,394 6 


_ * Accepted. 
[Architect’s estimate, £1,400.) 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ELGIN (N.B.).—For the erection of a warehouse, Long- 
morn Distillery, for the Lon#morn Glenlivet Distillery 
Company, Mr. C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin = 

Building.— George Reed, Elgin : £185 0 0 
Carpentry.—Thos. Mackenzie, New Elgin 259 0 0 
Slating.—George Ogilvie, Elgin ve 224 0 0 
Plu mbing. —Wm. Lyon and Sons, Elgin... 4211 6 
Painting.—William Fordyce, Elgin... 318 9 
Tronwork — 7. MacLennan. Cluther, 

Glasgow P 38 0 0 

ELGIN (N.B.).—For the erection of a warehouse, Mort- 
lach Distillery, Dufftown, for Messrs. George Cowie and 
Son. Mr.C.C: Doig, Architect, Elgin :— 


Building.—S. Mackenzie 4 RGT. 0-6 
Carpentry.—Morrison and MacCombie . 1u2 0 0 
Slating. se Wilson ; = ao = 5OG: 0°70: 
Plumbing.—Ross Bros. ey 116 17 6 


[All of Dufitown. ] 


HARRIS, N.B.—For the erection of two piers, West Loch 
Tarbet and Scalpay, for the Inverness County Council. 
Mr. G. Woulfe Brenan, C.E., Oban.- Quantities by the 


Engineer :— : 
West Loch Tarbet Pier. 
7 Macdonald £,1780 17 5| Wm. Morrison, 
H.R. Blackburn 1,567 0 0} Stornoway (re- 
Wm. Bain . 1,500 0 0} commended) 
John Adam & Co, 1,450 0 0} 


Scalpay Pier. 


£1,849 16 7 


John Adam & Co. £1,850 0 0);Wm. Morrison, 
T. Macdonald 1,599 4 11 Stornoway (re- 
H.R. Blackburn 1,398 0 0! commended) ... £1,145 8 0 


HEREFORD.—For the erection of a hall and other 
buildings, St. Peter’s Parish. Messrs. Nicholson and Har- 
tree, Architects, Hereford :— 

EB, W. Wilks ... ... £1,847 | J. Davies nel, 
W. P. Lewis and Co. 1,241 | Beaven and Hod ges i; 
{All of Hereford. ] 

KINGSBURY.—Accepted for fences, gates, and retaining 
wall, Fairfields, Kingsbury, Middlesex. Mr. George Horn- 
blower, Architect, London :— 

Thomas Turner, Rtdins tos. £203 8 

KINGSWEAR. —For alterations and ‘additions to ‘* Dart 
Bank” for Lieut. G. F. Whitmore, R.N. Mr. W. Taprell 
Allen, Architect, of London and Kingswear. Quantities by 
Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 


R. T. Pillar . ... £800 | Jn. E. Short, Kingswear* £645 

Pie ebOvey 2)... Si.. ... 690) W.-G. Row 2.25 010 

E. Pike ees ee G26}( 7. Co eillar: Sere os OU 
* Accepted. 


to parish 


LESMAHAGOW (N.B.)—For additions, &e., 
A. Wellington- 


church. Mr. N. Balaton Architect, 136, 
street, Glasgow :— 

Masonry. 
£833 0 0| Dunlop and Co. 
Clarkson and Sons, 


Guthrie and Co. 


£739 8 10 
Jas. Herbertson & 


MOTE oi 784 6 6} Lesmahagow* .. 629 9 2 
Joining. 
Anderson & Hen- 3. N. Morrison ... £1,214 0 0 


erson 


. ... £1,464 0 0 
Baxter and Son 


1,410 0 0 


Burns and Co. 


1,150 0 0 
J. Herbertson & 


Allen and Baxter 1,393 3 4 Son 1,131 0 0 
Guthrie . 1,380 0 0| John Hutcheson, 

Simpson 1,372 0 10 Lesmahagow* 952. 10.-0 
Stewart . L274 18 6 * Accepted. 


(Tenders for slating, plumbing, and plastering, all 
below £100.) 


LEICESTER.—For sewering, &c., St. Dunstan, St. Paul’s, 
and Bramley-roads. Mr. Cecil Ogden, C.E., Leicester. 
Quantities by engineer :— 

S$. Thumbs.., 


J.T. Hutchinsonand £1,163 7 


Sons... - £1,290 0| Stimson and Rolles- 
rs Philbrick . 1,280 0 ton, Leicester* 1,160 0 
Bentley, Son, and * Accepted. 
Partington . 1,208 0 


LINGFIELD.—For alterations and additions to Ford 
Manor, Lingfield, Surrey, for R. Spender Clay, Esq. A. 
William West, Architect, aon Maddox-street, London, W. — 
A. Bush, London , £3,279 | J. Longley and Co.,, 


Patman & Fothering- Crawley (accepted) ... £2,789 
ham, London_... 3,273 
LONDON.—For alterations at the “Duke of York’ 


public-house, Bow, London, BE. Mr. Herbert Riches, Archi- 
nes 3; Crooked- lane, King William- street, E.C.: 


G. B. Todd £953 | J. T. Robey mete £845 

TT: Obhcrn and Sons* .. 911] W. Harper 839 

S. Salt ; 852 *A ccepted (shortest time). 
LONDON,.—For drying chambers and horses and warm- 


air blast apparatus at the St. Luke’s Workhouse, City-road, 
E.C., for the Guardians of Holborn Union. Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell, Architect :— 


tosser and Russell, Waller and Co. £555 0 0 
Ltd. £770 0 0| 'T. Potter and Sons, 

Bradford and Co, 699 0 0 South Molton- 

D. and J. Tullis 691-2 6 street* 398 0 0 


Summerscales&Sons685 0 0 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions, 271, Wick-road, 

Hackney, for Mr. Jones. Messrs. Cooper and Goulding, 

Architects :— 

Walker £246 10 

E. Houghton and Son 231 0 
LONDON .—For pulling down and rebuilding ‘“ The Loco- 


S. Grist... . £228 0 


motive ’’ public-house, James-street, Camden Town, for 
Messrs. Matthews and Canning. Messrs. Perry and Reed, 
Architects, 9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

Clarke and Bracey . £4,997 | Faulker £4,670 
Perry and Co, 4,900 | H. Knight and Son 4,552 
Patman & Fotheringham 4,821 | Edwards and Medway = 4,539 


LONDON.—Accepted for building three houses on the 


Birkbeck Estate, Tottenham, for Mrs. Bell. Mr. J. W. 
Couchman, Architect, Pembury-road, Tottenham :— 
H. Knight and Son, Tottenham £1,024 10 


LONDON.—For 253, 253A, 2548, Portobello-road, Notting 
Hill, for Messrs. Lilley and Skinner. Mr. A. Sykes, Archi- 
tect, 45, Finsbury-pavement, B.C. :— 


Bennett ; £1,025 Perkins and Co. £977 
Powditch and Co. 1,020 Polden 7S. gee 
McCormick and Sons 987 


MANCHESTER.—For alterations to the Congregational 
Church, Ashley-lane. Mr. Herbert Ogden, Architect, 14, 
Brown-street, Manchester :— 

Peace and Norquoy .. £380 0| Young, Tinker & Young, 
Gerrard and Son 348 10 | Manchester (accepted) £348 0 

MOLD (Flints.).—Nor additions to school buildings, for 

the School Board :— 
R. Roberts 

MORLEY (Yorks). 
Mr. A. Glover. 
Morley :— 

Masonry.—Pearson & Ainsworth, Morley 
(labour only) 


£115 10 
Yor the erection of mill premises for 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen-street, 


£1,910 0 0 


Do do. (materials) 1,610 0 0 
Joinery. —G. Elliot, Hanging Heaton ... 1,337 0. 0 
Plumbing. —G. A. Firth, Morley A 105 0 0 
Plastering.—W. Broé rdBe mnt, Morley = 270 17 10 
Slating-—J. Atkinson and Son, Leeds . 390 0 0 


NEW MILLS (Derbyshire).—For the execution of sewer 
age works, for the Urban District Council of New Mills. 
Messrs. Spinks and Beever, Engineers, 9, Albert-square, 
Manchester. Quantities by engineers : 
L. & W. Meadows £8,699 0 0] Geo. Freaman 
BenGraham&Sons 6,708 0 0 and Sons £5,925 0 0 
A. Brunton & Son 6,687 11 0| Etheridge and 
Wm. Underwood Clarke 


5,824 12 0 


and Bro. .. 6,329 0 0] A. Taylor DOD k 8 cp 
Enoch Temptest 6,218 8 2] A. Kellett, Man- 
A.Braithwaite&Co.6,190 0 0| chester* .., 554k 0 0 


* Accepted. 
spted for two houses, Llanidloes-road, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. Mr. George Hornblower, 
Architect, London :— 

J. W. Swain, Newtown 
[Exclusive of fittings. ] 

PAISLEY (N.B.).—For the erection of a fire-engine station, 
Johnston-street, for the Commissioners. Mr. W. Montcur, 
Surveyor, Munic ipal Buildings, Paisle 

Masonr y.—Morrison and Muir, Glz iszOW £4,067 3 5 
Wright.—Alex. McNaughton, Paisley 1,691 2 0 
Tron and _Steel.—Hanna, Donald, and 

Wilson, Paisley . 648 10 9 
Plum hing. —Barr and Provan, Paisley ... $28 7 2 
Plastering.—William Spiers, Paisley = 249 6 0 
Slating.—J. Jeffrey and Co., Paisley 206 0 &4 
Gasfitting.—Jas. ‘Kilpatrick and Son, 

Paisley ; ‘ ot , 


NEWTOWN.—Aco 


£1,219 


7616 4 
: £7,262 6 4 
_ PARKSTONE. (Dorset).—For_ alterations to premises, 
Station-road, Parkstone, for Mr. J. A. Haynes. Mr. Walter 
Andrew, Architect, Parkstone :— 


Jenkins and Sons ... £ ae Jace W, ilson* . £280 
Burt and Vick * Ace epted. 
PETERBOROUGH. Ft Ne the construction of a new street, 


for Messrs. Ke eble Bros. Mr. 


F. H. Cooke, Surve yor, Priest- 
gate, Peterborough. 


Quantities by Surveyor : 


Sis Guttridge... ‘ £685 0| Hockley end. Son, 

J. W. Rowe . 450 12 Grantham* £400 0 

D. Gray . 447 0 * Accepted, 
RUSHDEN (Northamptonshire).—For alterations and 


additions to ‘‘ The Rectory,’ Rushden, for Mr, Fred. Knight. 
Mr. Arthur Garnar, Architect, 66, Oakhurst-grove, East 
Dulwich, London, $.E. :— 
E. C. Bayes ; oe ; .. £670 
(No competition.) 

SHILLINGYFORD HILbL.—Accepted for erecting a house 
at Shillingford Hill, Berkshire. Mr. George Hornblower, 
Architect, London, W. :— 

Brasher and Sons, Wallingford ... a .. £3,300 
{First contract. ] 
SOUTHAMPTON.—For taking down and rebuilding Nos. 
137 and 139, St. Mary-street, Southampton. Mr. Ws ilter 
Andrew, Architect, Parkstone, Dorset. Quantities by Mr. 

J. Weston, Southampton :— 


Exorsa. of Franklin £1,478 | Dyer and Sons £1,170 
T. Rashley ; ~ 1,260 | I’. Osman 1,146 
Burt and Vick “iin Jenkens and Sons3* 1,118 


Wright and ‘Son 72 * Accepted. 
SOUTHEND-ON- SBA’ tye structural Sie srations to the 
*“Gornucopia” public Shouse: Marine Parade, Southend, 


Essex, for Messrs. Walker and Son, Messrs. Burles and 
Harris, Architects, Clarence-street, Southend. ye 
2, Mr. Henry Bushell, 33, New Bridge- street, E.C 

Dupont £465 | A. E. Symes £438 
TWh a . 450 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, LimiTep, 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. 


Telegrams—* EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—3695. 


ELECTRIC & HypRAvLIc LIFTS & CRANKS, 


PUMPS, 


RAMS, 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 


sys «= MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS, 


THE LARGEST 


AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD 


“) 
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SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Accepted for the erection of Tre Price 3s. 6d. 


| | 
twelve houses at Beech, §.. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
niga pene —Wm. Sutcliffe, Marsh, Sowerby Bridee LOG AL GOVER used in Architecture and the Building Trades, 
Masonry.—Wm. 8 Barat aera eee J | By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.1. 


Joinery and Carpentry.— Sam 


Sowerby Bridge. Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 
a Bor see eee Tom Dyson, Tuel-lane, ANNUAL London: E. and F, N. SPON, 125, Strand. 

la ing: Sia os fershaw, Wharf-stree 4 Ti ET aS SS Es ae A MRE Se PE Be 
MGowarls Belden ea Morea] Wark stort, 1837. I, 1897, (JIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
Painting. —E. Whitehead and Co., West-street, —Preparation personally or by correspondence. 


Sowerby Bridge. Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 

Sites Gatitan peencad ext Bons Brinaies. AN OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. on ‘application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
street, Halifax. | . 6, pA CA be 

STOCKPORT.—For the execution of road works within Gives the Names and Addresses of the 70, Gower-street, W.C. 


the borough, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Atkinson, C.E., * % | SSTST A N 5 ie 5 
Hien righ Mary Sot Sirians Sinckiont — bet | Chief Officials of | SSISTANT SURV EYORS, R.E. CIVIL 
Wm. Briscoe and Sons... — . £705 12 103 | * 3 A ‘ r : STAFF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED. For 
P. D. and §. D. Hayes, Stockport* .f 701: 1 4 | All Corporations, County Councils, Boards of | terms for tuition, apply to Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
ne ae ES 2 : * Accepted. Sige omy ee | Guardians, Rural and Urban District Councils, | A-R.LB.A., 56, Daitorne-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
nous, Maun AU Boots and Nowy Arehicet, Wikis: | Borough and County. -Asylums,  Vestries; | Hist peor thee comaosee, 02 
Tia te £4,000 | Seott and Ce ones District Boards, &c., Members of the London | R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 
. Monks 4,0 Scott and Co.... : 2,365 A Ae ; <pae BG es ll * by corres den An ubject 
annay 2,5 ag * 9°95 Count Council, Corporation of London e personally or by correspondence. y subje 
P. Hannay gynne Johnsen, Dublin’ 2260 Lon ich School Board Me tropolitan As deine | taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 
SWORDS (co. Dublin).—For erection of new dispensary, Se Nets %, a ey tT Di: 3 Maes | for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 
oe jemkars Board of Guardians. Messrs. A. Scott Board, together with a lary. Catalogues 6d. Spe ae Pes Mr. W. Eee eon 
and Son, Architects :— : Is | HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
Frances Gogarty .. £555 | John Reid, Garresown, It. slso contains Abstracts of the street, W.C. (close to British Museum). ; 


Thos, Qui ; - 195 | 20. Dublin* £49{ | : 
vin Py Wy Rip er "| TEN ACTS OF PARLIAMENT | QANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 


UCKFIELD (Sussex).—For the construction of sewerage . Se : ee 
disposal works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G affecting Local Government passed last year. TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Tustitute 
thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above EX- 


Maxwell Lawford, Engineer, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. | 

Quantities by Mr. F.C. Hunt 2s 6d e ost free os 6d AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books are 
Ps Gooke and Co.... £691 0 06 sapens Jackson, ° ° 9 p 9 C ° | yrequired.—For particulars and testimonials apply 
J. Piper . 610 0 0 Forest Gate £548 15 7 | ‘‘Certified Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.B. 
¢ Pelham 579 17-7 | W..H. Holman and = 315 pages, crown 8vo, bound cloth. | Vertified Coac 2 erbert-ro 

*. Brunton 550 0 0 No 522 3 «6 


WALTHAM CROSS.-For ¢} Co. ki f sinbion HE ———— | pr CTICE of ARCHITECT and SUR- 

p 4 £ pee OS.—LHor the eree 10n Of stables WC. | oh ta > WO mJ ae dq 1 
“Black Prince 2 Ww : ‘ross, for. Messrs: Christicand ‘a § VEYOR FOR SALB, South of England. Hsta- 
at “Black Prince,’ Waltham Cross, for Messrs. Christi and a EDGECUMBE ROGERS, Me Dorset Sta Fleet St. blishsd 1d-youke Patonie eens £350. per ee 


Co., The rey Hoddesdon. Mr. Thos. Merchant, | : EI co LTD ‘ I f 1h Aad Venbons canes 

Surveyor, oaddesadon :;— = 4 4 Foor reason or selling’, adress, ENDOR, are : 

ol Hunt £417 | T. Pollit £525 RONOON PEATE GL ae NSU REGE E.C Advertising Offices, 10, High Holborn, W.C. 

7. Bunce. 355 | W. Lawrence, Waltham | ea Ice: 49, Quern ot., \ | Ee = = re GR iy Fe 

WEST ARDSLEY York Abbey (accented) vm | Glass ofallkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. TPECHNO Log IGAL EXAMINATIONS, 
TEST A SLEY. (Yorks.)—For the erection of farm spe as roe Lame ge a : : ‘ * 1897, 

ppiidings, Black Gates Farm, for Messrs. Holliday andSons. | MODERATE RATES. PROMPT RE2LACEMEN"S. ~ CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 

; vA; Pumoss, Bast Anders ane pe reets Morley s é PURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. — -| - ghe Institutes EX A MENA RORSE TECHNOLOGY 

joinery) , L144 4 Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin | will be held on APRIL 21th, MAY Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 

Joinery —Executed by proprietors. cases where no claim has arisen. | 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

YARM-ON-TEES (Yorks. }—For the erection of a con- Applications fir Agencies Invited. | All applications for examination in Technology must 
aravie & jhouse: Mr. W. Stead, C.E., County Surveyor, | Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. | be forwarded to the Institute on or before MARCH 29th. 
beget ie £645 Jo’ 0) A. Atkinson “and : Only in exceptional cases, and by ‘payment of an 
H.&J. Bainbridge ¢33 7 11+ - Co Nag : £578 5 8 additional fee, can applications be received from Local 
E. Cruddas & Son 632 12 8 Ses ae Secretaries after that date. : ; 

* Recommended for acceptance, | Candidates on Technology, not attending any regis- 
tered class, should apply not later: than MARCH 19th 
to the Secretary of the nearest local centre. 


Applications from individual candidates for examini- 
tion at the offices of the Institute shou'd be made not 
later than APRIL 17th, addressed City Guilds Institute, 
Examinations Department, Exhibitior id, 8.W., and 
should be accompanied by a postal orde. sr the amount 
of the fee. 


LIN ° THS 


got 


J. J. ETRIDGE, Je eee 


SLATE MERCHANT, 
Estba LONDON: 1832, 


SLATER AND TILER. tyghag-aoas & sonst SLATES. BRICKS. 


ape ea ae Diy Oak, Mahogany & Teak, Red & Pine Deals, &e, VELINHELI, BANGOR, PORTMADOC, GREEN, &c. 


SLATING AND TILING Large Stock of Floorings and Match Boardings. G2OD STOCKS ON HAND. 
j BLOCK FLOORING A SPECIALITY. | ‘ 


To be Executed by Contract in any part of Timper Yarps anp Saw Mitts— COMMON WIRE CUTS. 
ENGLAND, ag = : a | Large Quanrities, Prompt Dellvery, 


CRESCENT WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Grivne BROTHERS, 


Pen rh fl = Ba fl or Depot for Bricks, Slates, and Building Material, | 
| ; { d BREWERY WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET. LOUGHBOROUGH. 
Oakeley-Portmadoc 
Telephone No. 77 (Hon) 
And other descriptions of Slates ready for immediate FO R PE U M Bl N CG, = ee eee 
delivery to any Railway Station, SAN ITA RY AN D 


Applications for Prices, &¢., to D RAI N AG E GO O DS. 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
Bethnal Green, London, E. Builders’ Ironmongery, &e. 


BATH STONE FIRMS [72 


BATH, D0. 


proven xixds or BATH STONE, | — 
FL U AT ; for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- YOU ec 


SAAN 


ER 


serving Building Materials, 


TEDATE, —_sorvnelboiding Satara 
LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, ee 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDINS, | 10 BUY 
- For Sale or Hire. RIGHT? LONDON, SE. 
THE Illustrated 


-|-HORNTON.OICKARD gery” 


J. BATCHELAR & Cco., | 
Vinnie iL q 
SIMPLEST [{@) AND BEST. i oe 


at CAMERAS anp 
. SHUTTERS. 


BAYLISS, JONES 


ano BAYLISS. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


' LONDON 
SHOW ROOMS. 


ov 


> Pa ||. er 
13SEI#1 CANNON STE.C. es 
CATALOGUES FREE. — 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Marcu 24, -1897.] 


a - INDEX 


OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND 


CONTENTS. ? 


~-ILLUSTRATIONS, PAGH PAGI 
A , cee hae PAGE An Old Oak Cabinet, Measured and drawn by G. A. “Tighteenth Century Work.” By J, A.Gotch ..; 90 
Lithographic Plate Supplement: Mr. Beit’s House ‘Tohteoi se 91 , : : 1 
in Park Lane, Messrs. Ba‘four and Turner, The Service of Art. By Ricard Seaver, M.A... 94 
Architects. : Keystones ‘ Of. 
York Street Residential Chambers. Messrs. Ba'- _ CONTENTS. Bricks and Mortar ... abr Cee eins gee 
* four and Turner, Architects... 85 | The Architect as Organiser 85 Professional Items ... - gtr a se 108 
Mr. Eustace Balfour 87 A Model Estate 95 | Trade and Craft .., Kg S, > 2  g9 
‘Aysioton Hall, Bury St. Edmunds 87 Leaning Towers and Chimneys ... a fe Sets Society Meetings ... Doe oa see te a 109 
Dining Room, Ampton Hall 88 | Setting-Out Prob‘ems 86 | Surveying and Sanitary Notes .. .. .. —... 100 
St. Anselm’s, Davies Street, W.... 89 Men Who Build—Mr, Eustace Balfour vat See atey Buitping TRADES EXHIBIrioN SUPPLEMENT i—viii 
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ADVERTISERS. 


Names and Addresses with the page on which their Announcements Appear. 


Adams & Co. viii | Couzens, G. and F.,.Cardiff . ie coed 
Adams, Robert, London = — | Cox, Sons, Buckley & Co., London... — 
Adams,T., & Sons, Ltd. Birmingham x | Dennis, Henry, Ruabows.- cae. vs = 
Albion Clay Co., Ltd., London vii | De Ridder, R. P., Liverpool .. son ks 
Allday, J. L., Birmingham .., — | Doulton & ’Co., Lambeth Ar abe VBE 
Anaglypta, Darwen. ; ix | Haston, Anderson & Goolden, Etds.. ix 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Ltd. — | Hastwood & Co., London ._... a xii 
Attwood, J., Stourbridge me i| Ellis, Partridge & Co., Leicester = 
Ball, H. ie xi | Elsley, Thomas, London. ar — 
Barnett, Edward, Walsall .. — | Emley & Sons, Neweastle-on-Tyne... — 
Barrows & Co., Ltd., Banbury — | Etridge, J. J., Junr. , London x 
Bath Stone Firms, Titd., Bath x | Ewart & Sons, London ‘ = 
Batchelar, J., & Co., London x | Farmiloe, G., & Sons, London ves 
Batsford, B. T., High Holborn xii | Farrar, E., & Co., London _— 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss x Fawcett, M., & Co.; London... = 
Bell, R., & Co., London, xi | Gibbs. Bros. Loughborough... x 
Blackman Ventilating Co., Ltd. xii | Glover, F. A., & Co., London i 
Blundell, Spence & Co., Hull — Godwin, W., ‘k Son, Withington xii 
Boote, Ltd,, T. &R., Burslem — | Gooding, W., London .. if = 
Brady, G., Manchester xii | Granite Silicon Plaster Co. ... “fe — 
Briggs, W., Dundee — | Gregory, Thomas, & Co., London ..... xii 
Burmantofts Leeds sf + viii | Grundy, John, Ltd., London SG — 
Candy & Co. {5d., London ... — | Hamilton & Co., London... Rs — 
Carpenters, “Wor shipful Company of i | Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., Halifax... — 
Charteris & Longley, London j | Hentschel, C., & Co., London es i 
Claridge’s: Asphalte Co.,; Ltd. - — | Homan & Rodgers, London . i, vili 


ADCOCK, Mr. W. J., Builder, Dover. 


Hope, Henry, Birmingham .., 

Hyde & Co., G., London rr 
Itter, A. W., Peterbor ough .. 

Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge 
Jones and Willis, London .. 

Kaye, Joseph, & Sons, Ltd., London 
King, John, Liverpool na 
Lewis, J., London a a 
London Hoist and Chain Co. 

ee Plate-Glass Insurance Co., qh 

Lt¢ 

Lux Patent ‘Venetian Blind Limited 
MeNeill, F., & Co., Londen ... 6 
Maw & Co., Ltd., Jackfield ... 
Measures Bros., Ltd., London 
Medway, M. T., & Co. 5 
Mellowes & Co., Sheffield 

Minton, Hollins & Co.. 

N. A. P. Window Co.; London 
Oates & Green, Ltd., Halifax ; 
Parker, Robert, &. Co.; Liverpool ... 
Patteson, J. &H., Manchester Re 
Perkins, A.M. & Sons, Ltd., London 
Pilkington Tile and Pottery Coca 
Roberts, Adlard & Co.... os 


Robson & Co., Sunderland 


— | Rogers, S. E.,-London + xi 
x | Safety Tread ‘Syndicate, Ltd. | iat RAI 
— | St. Pancras Ironwork Co., London.. Vv 
i| Self-Lock Roofing Tile Co., Ltd. ... — 
iv | Skidmore, Thos., & Son ae a i 
i| Smokeless Fire Co., Ltd., Roucon- xii 
— | Society of Architects, The cb. ee i 
—| Stanley Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton -.., xii 
— | Stiff & Sons, London ee ™ aa lii 
| Strode & Co., London.. Be rE, i 

xi |_Szerelmey & ’Co., London -... of iv 
xii | Talbot Co., Leeds : ie Vv 
xi | Thornton- Pickard Mfg. Co.. sta x 
— | Twyfords, Ltd., Hanley a oon WE 
xi | Ward, B., & Co., London .... Bie SS i 
— Warings, "Ltd. London Mo Sev 
Waygood, R., ‘& Co., Ltd., London... i 

i| Webb & Co., London ay, ahi — 
iii | Wilkinson, W. B., & Co., Ltd. a — 
— | Williams, G. A. & Son : Rat iii 
— | Wilson & Co., London.. : Bis — 
i | Woollams, Wn., & Co., “London ©... _ 
— |. Wragge, Geo., Manchester‘. “a — 
xii |. Wright, G., & Co.,. Rotherham wa Ss 
i | Young & Marten, Stratford ... i, li, xv 


LUCAS & AIRD, Meee: tae Londoa. 


Young & Co., J., London ... terme 35) 


‘‘] have proved your invention easy of application. 


Both my joiners and apprentices could 
fix the apparatus without difficulty 
after having inspected a model.’’ 


mee ees & SONS, Messrs., F.R.I.B.A., 
London, S.W. 

‘‘The Patent Windows supplied for 
Sir Edward Walters’ house at Salisbury 
gave us every satisfaction. We shall 
continue to use them.”’ 


JONES, Mr. PETER, Sloane Sq., London. | 


‘‘l am glad to be able to bear testi- 


mony to the great utility and general 


usefulness of the N.A.P. Sliding Win- 
dows. - 
to be without them.’’ 


lam very pleased with them, and should be sorry | 


specify them.” 


‘¢Cheap, simple, and effective. 


We are using some 
1200 sets of your fittings on these ex- 
ceptionally tall buildings.”’ 


MORGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Messrs., 
Contractors, Southampton. 

‘““A very clever arrangement, and 
one which will certainly come into 
daily use.’’ 

PERRY & READ, Messtrs., F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 

‘It is with pleasure that we are 
able to inform you of our entire satis= 
faction with the ‘N.A.P. Windows,’ 

‘ i . °°: we shall continue. to 


Write for Full Particulars to the N.A.P. Window 


Co., Ltd., 159, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BAYSWATER 
2 LONDON. 
W. 4 


STIFF & SONS, TAMBETH, " 


pane ame OF 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 
CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER'’S, CREGEEN’S, 


KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS, 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &e. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 


Pay pig 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ee nee WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. | | 
BUILDINGS— 
March 27 Shetield. Drapery Establishment .. ve Ss Pe ees Walsh. o sits 3 an ..  Floekton, Gibbs, and Flockton, 15, St. James’s-row, Sheffield, 
x: 27 Alford, Aberdeen. Various Works for Epidemic Hospital District Comunittee .., ae = -. Duncan and Son, Architects, Tarriff, b 
= 27 Fleet (Lines.) Church Restoration a . Pa as BS A aereeerat ; W. M. Fawcett, 1, Silver-street, Cambridge, 
5 27 Uppermill. Masonry Work in Re-building Bridge West Riding City Council Ke ae) RS Vickers Edwards, Surveyor, Wakefield. 
i 27 Weston-super-Mare. Lounge Hall at Grand Atlantic: == Price and Wooler, Architects, Waterloo-street, Weston- 
; Hotel. super-Mare. fi 
Be 27 Knowlton (near Canterbury). Re-building Hop Oast, &e. ; Raia WW arcs Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Margaret-street,Canterbury, 
27 Paisley. Drill Hall, High-street . a ot SS Ee Ga Abercrombie, Architect, 13, Gilmour-street, Paisley. 
27 Hampton Wick. Repairs to Lansdowne House Urban District Council Lae -. J. N, Horsfield, Surveyor, Hampton Wick. 
ts 27 Kinnitty (Inland), Residence oe cs za Guardians of Parsonstown Union James Kennedy, C.E., Parsonstown, 
27 Cleish (near Edinburgh), Additions. to Church oe, Hardy and Wight, Architects, 74, George-street, Edinburgh, 
27 Cockfield (Durham), Additions to Schools : Caer Mies Saeed te Sela. eee owe Ao W. Livesey, Architect, Raby, Staindrop. 
27 Dullerton (near Londonderry), Gate Lodee . .. Major-General Bond ier “ .. W.E. Pinkerton, Architect, 8, Diamond, Derry. 
a 29 Nantymoel (Wales). Houses (10) near Board Schools... deckeaaee John Owen, The Villa, Nantymoel. 
~ 30 Cark-in-Cartmel. New Church : Mr. V. C. W. Cavendish .. F .. Austin and Paley, Axchitects, Lancaster, 
*. 30 Consett (Durham). Houses (8), Green-street Industrial and Provident Society, Lim, Secretary, Gibson-street, Consett, 
30 Dover. Car Shed at Maxton _. 2% Town Council 4 H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
2 30 Epsom. Laundry Buildings and Engine House Guardians Ee te ae an See Ss AB fs Searles-Wood, Arehitect, 157, Wool Exchange, F.C. 
s 3 Newtown (Montgomery), County School... ... Newtown School Governors ee ... H. Teather, Andrews-buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff, 
¥ 31 Sheffield. Public Baths Bea 2: : ; Health Committee ... C, F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
x 31 Whitfield (Northumberland). Widening Bridge . County Council County Surveyor’s Office, Moot Hall, Neweastle. 
x 31 London, N.E. Repairs to Chimney Stacks and Venti- Hackney Union F, R. Coles, Clerk’s Office, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E. 
lators. 
i 3] Drighlingeton (Yorks,), Wesleyan Sehools F 0) od yg a aati tm ates Re W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch-road, Batley. 
A 5 London, N. Alterations to Northumberland Arms ane V. P. Rawlings, Architect, 19, Willoughby Park-road, 
Tottenham, 
a 31 Fochriw (Wales). Dwelling House .., ae ine Red Sianiz oe Lewis Evans, Penybank, Fochriw, 
a 31 Leeds, Abutments and Walls for Bridge Corporation iS es ; .. City Engineers’ Office, Leeds. 
8 3 Selby. Engine Shed, Coaling Stage, &e, ... North-Eastern Railway Company u.  W. Bell, Architect, York, 
Ri 31 London, S.E. Underpinning: Hospital, Old Kent-road Metropolitan Asylums Board z: «. T. Duncombe Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
5 31 Spittal Houses (15), Promenade ae ; : Messrs. Boston a = ; .. J. L. Miller, Architect, 39, Hide-hill, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
< 31 St. Thomas by Launceston. Parsonage House ee Rey. De Ge Johngon... ae Ste .«:- O. B. Peter, Architect, Launecester, 
#5 31 Strontian (in Oban) Cottage it ; is : Alex. Shairp, Architect, Oban. 
April 1 Repairs and Materials (Triennial Contracts) , War Department ; ; Commanding Royal Engineer (in each district), 
. 1 London, W. Greenhouse ze z ar Paddington Burial Board... Ben .. H. Cecil, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 
=: 1 Tudhoe (Bishop Auckland). Partitions at Schools . Tudhoe School Board or ¥ .. §, Adams, Clerk, Bishop Auckland. 
: 1 Sunbury-on-Thames. Building and Precipitation Tanks Urban District Council .., ws ~~ Je AUStie, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
55 2 West Hartlepool. Post Office. Commissioners H.M. Works * .. 12, Whitehall-place, 8.w. 
- 2 Sandbach. Shop, The Hill ; Industrial Co-operative Society ... A. Price, Architect, Elworth, Sandbach. 
Fi 2 Old Hill (Stafts.) Schools and other Works ae . Rey. H. G. Button ... me ; .. Caretaker, Primitive Methodist Tabernacle, Old Hill. 
Bs 2 London, §.W. Additions to Westminster Union Guardians ne J. Waldram and Sons, Surveyors, 17, Buckingham-street, 
Charing Cross, W.C, 
3 Sheffield. Roof, &c., for Retort House... =, United Gas Company Me 2 .. EF. W. Stevenson, Company’s Engineer, 
2 6 Mansfield (Notts.) Additions to Cattle Market ... .. Corporation .,, ; oe ». KR. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield, 
< 6 London, 8.E. New Postmen’s Office, Walworth Official : Bo H. Tanner, 15, Whitehall-place, SW. 
* 10 Bushmills, co, Antrim, Hnlargement of Chureh Rev. J. B. Bristow ... _ «..  D. Douglas, Bushmills, 
ie. 13 Pontypridd. School — .., ; my, ; aye School Board : 3 A. O. Evans, Architect, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd. 
: 13 West Ham.- Buildings at Abbey Wharf, Stratford West Ham County Council - Lewis Angell, Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, BE, 
13 Ipswich. Alterations to Tower House Ipswich School Board J.S. Corder, Architect, Tower-street, Ipswich. 
5 26 Chatham. Town Hall and Municipal Buildings Corporation a: G. E. Bond, Architect, High-street, Rochester, 
May 3 Cairo. Prison and Police Barracks ... Egyptian Government Service Administrative Offices, Cairo: 
No date. London, Two Blocks Stabling and Yard 


sabaateke Mr. King, 10, Agar-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
Alderbury (Salisbury). Timber Framed Bungalow ah ¢ J. Bath, Architect, Crown-chaml] ers, Salisbury, 


WILLIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Metal Work, Architectural Carving and Joinery 
= reyes balving and Joinery 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, Domestic and Public Buildings, 


Lighting Appliances, &c. 


Estimates given to Architects’ own Designs, Work can be inspected during execution, 


SPP OOO OOOO OOOO 0400000040 540005eeses 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :—79, Edmund Street, Birmingham ; 43, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. ; 
Concert Street, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


ee 
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PT hg. 


WORKS: 


DAMP WALLS CURED. MASONRY PRESERVED 
SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID, 


Which ‘absolutely Waterproofs and Preserves Bric 


It EAS SB TOO D Trae TE 
Approved and Adopted by Her Majesty’s Governme 


EASILY APPLIED, SMALL COST, RELIABLE. FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PORCELAIN PAINTS j IRON PAINTS 
For Interior and 
Exterior Decoration. For Wood or Iron. 
Beautiful Glazed GREAT =: = 
Surface. | 
Do not Chip. = = DURABILITY. 


Non=Poisonous. EXLIGH-CLASS PAINTS. Prevent Corrosion, 


ks, Stone, Plaster, Cement. 


Sr OF TIME. 
nt for MANY YEARS, 


Offices and Works: ROTHERHITHE NE W ROAD, S.E. Telegrams: 


“SZERELMEY. townoy.” 


Preis Pactual GEA 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


scene et tt a TE EL LIT 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY, | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM. 
| 
ENGINEERING— 
Mareh 27 Wells (Somerset). Electric Lighting Plant Corporation 
” 29 Cork. Cast-iron Pipes and Castings ea ah ... Corporation 
3 30 London, India Office, 8.W. Steel Springs, Wheels and Official ... 
Axles, &e. 
22 31 Leeds. Steel Girder Bridge ... i on a Corporation .... A na 
” bl Frankley. Railway, Reservoir and Filter Beds ... Birmingham Corporation ... 
April 5 King’s Lynn. Covered Service Reservoir; Corporation .., et 5 hs 
9 7 Birkenhead. Sinking Borehote : Be West Cheshire Water Company 
”» vf Bristol. Condensing Plant, &c. os Corporation ee e - 
ss 13 Harbour Work Extensions at Ostende Provincial Administration 
pel 14 Lerwick (Scotland), Waterworks ... et Comuissioners 
vs 14 Edinburgh. Reservoir on the Talla Water Water Trustees re 
99 17 Romford. 20-h.p. Steam Engine, &c. Urban District Couneil 
IRON AND STEEL— 
March 29 Cork. Cast-iron Pipes and Castings (300 tons) ... Corporation ... i 3 PS 
rs 3 Aberdare. Girder,- Footbridge, and sundry Cast-iron Aberdare Urban District Council 
and Steel Work. 
“- 31 Belper. Iron Roofs, Columns, Gutters, &c. (310 tons) ... Park Foundry Company 
April 1 Bethnal Green, London, E. Lamp Columns and Gully Vestry of St. Matthew 
Gratings. ; 
= 15 Bucharest. Rails (2665 tons) ... Direction of Roumanian State Railways 
PAINTING— 
April 1 London, 8.W. Painting and Repairs to Tate Library ... Commissioners 
ROADS— 
March 27 Warminster. Flints and Labour, 1 Year, to March 31, Rural District Council 
1898, 
53 27 Aylesbury. Granite (15,000 tons) __... em & .. Bucks County Couneil : Pe 
Ne 27 2 Chester. Carting Road Material, 1 Year, to March 31,1898 Cheshire County Council ... wie 
os 27 Colne (Lancs.) Materials, 1 Year, to March 25, 1898 Highways and Sewers Committe 
¥ 27 Aylesbury. Carting Granite, 1 Year : ae Bucks County Council = x aed 
_ 27 Chatham, New Road and Drainage Work a ... ‘Prustees of Watts’ Charity, Rochester 
9 2 Clayton-le-Moors. Materials, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898 Urban District Council oe 
sm 27 Dutfield. Stones (Whinstone and Seaside) ae ... Rural District Council Ee 
Re 27 London, N. Surveying, Levelling, and Making Good... Hornsey Urban District Council 
a 27 Newbury. Highway Repairs, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898 Rural District Council 3 
"5 27 Nelson (Lancs.) Street Improvement Works ... General Purposes Committee 
* 27 Stonehaven (Scotland). Macadamising, Paving, &e. Commissioners "ae 
a 27 Wakefield. -Street Works a ach et Se -. Corporation iy 
si 29 Macclesfield. Road Material, 1 Year, to March 31,1898 Rural District Council 
aS 29 Beckenham. Granite, &c. A as ae 3 ... Urban District Council = 
xe 29 Boston (Lines.) Broken Granite (1700 tons) and Slag  Silsey Rural District Council 
(1400 tons) 
a 29 Heywood. Street Works hls of ee ni Corporation : en 
os 29 Macclesfield. Materials and Drain Pipes, 1 year Rural District Council 
ne 29 Wellingborough. Granite ah ¥ ei = Rural District Council 
a 30 Dover. Street Works .., a Po ce Corporation : 
. 30 Southampton. Tar Paving Footpaths ae Rep . Corporation. ~.. ate 
* 30 baie es (Essex), Carting Gravel, 1 year, to March 31, Rural District Council 
1898 
R 30 Luton. Materials, 1 year, to March 31, 1898 irs Town Council... = 
ee 30 Lutterworth. Granite, 1 year, to March 31, 1898 Rural District Council 
Pe 30 Walsall. Making... pes 9ie oy “x ae Corporation (ies 
“4 31 St. George (near Bristol). Re-laying Footpath ... Urban District Council 
yD 31 East Molesey. Cartage, 1 year, to March 31, 1898 Urban District Council 
& 3 Hoo (Kent). Road Materials ... aa er sit ... Rural District Council 
ie 3 Hunslet (Leeds). Stone, for 1 Year, to March 31, 1898 Rural District Council 
= 3 Kingston-on-Thames. Road Making ie .. Corporation é 
AS 3 Litherland (Lanes.). Completing Passages ah .. Urban District Council 
x8 3L Middleton (Lancs.). Materials, 1 Year, to March, 1898 Corporation . 


ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


The St. Pancras Iron Works, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


\Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations.) 


IRON ROOFS, 


LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


Manufacturers of 


IRON STAIRCASES 


(Straight and Spiral), 


FOOT BRIDGES, 
IRON DOORS, 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES & RAILINGS. 


GENERAL WROUGHT & CAST-IRON WORK. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Dr. John Hopkinson, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W, 
H. A. Cutler, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W, 


City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

FE. Orford Smith, Municipal Buildings, Birmingham, 

E. J. Sileock, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn, 

G. Miller, Secretary, 9, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead, 

H. Faraday Proctor, Engineer, Town Hall, Bristol. 
Brussels, 17, Rue des Augustins. 

J. A. Leslie & Reid, Engineers, 724, George-st., Edinhurgh, 
J. Wilson, Engineer, 724, George-street, Hdinburgh. 

E, Winmill, Engineer, Britton’s Farm, Hornchurch, 


Tl. A, Cutler, Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Cork. 
W. Fox, Engineer, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. 


M. Hunter, Engineer, Bridge-street, Belper. 

J. W. Barratt, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Churel-row, Bethnal, 
Green. ‘ 

Rue de Chateaudun 28, Paris. 


H. J. Smith, Vestry Hall, Lambeth, 8.W. 


A. H. Bourne, Surveyor, Crockerton, Warminster, 


R. J. Thomas, County Hall, Aylesbury. 

County Surveyor’s Office, Castle, Chester. 

T, H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 

R. J. Thomas, Surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. 


J. W. Nash, Surveyor, High-st., Medway-terrace, Rochester, 


A. Dodgson, Surveyor, Clayton-le-Moors. 

T, Casson Beaumont, Surveyor, Exchange-strect, Duffield, 
BE. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N, 
H. S. Talbot, Surveyor, Red Lodge, Cold Ash, Newbury, 
B. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson, 

G. Murdoch, Surveyor, Stonehaven. 

R. Porter, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

Assistant Clerk, Union Offices, Macclesfield, 

J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. 

J. M, Simpson, Clerk, Boston. 


J. Diggle, Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Heywood, 
J. FE. May, Union Offices, Macclesfield. 

W. Jackson, Clerk, Wellingborough. 

Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Dover. 
W.B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 
G. Lapwood, Brentwood, 


A. J. L. Evans, Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. 

J. C. Coats, Surveyor, Bitleswell, Lutterworth. 

Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall. 

T, L. Lewis, Surveyor, Parochial Offices, St. George. 
Surveyor’s Office, Walton-road, East Mo lesey. 

F, ©. Thurston, Surveyor, Hoo. 

T. Schofield, Clerk, Union Offices, Glasshouse-st., Hunslet, 
Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston. 

H. B. Garton, Surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland. 

W. Welburn, Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. 
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POTTERY CLOSET. . 
REPARED FOR SOLDERING 
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DOULTON & Co. 


Have been awarded the 


ONLY MEDAL 


FULL PARTICULARS AT THE SHOWROOMS : 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.; PAISLEY, & PARIS. 


PERFECT CONNEXION and INCORPORATION between POTTERY 
CLOSETS and LEAD SO/L-PIPES. 


THIS JOINT MEETS THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


Of the Sanitary Institute for their 


“Metallo-Keramic Joint,” 


| 
pipes: WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
ROADS—continued. 
April 1 Aylesbury. Sewering, Metalling, and Paving, &c. Urban District Council J. H. Bradford, Surveyor, 2, Rickford’s- hill, Aylesbury. 
pean 1 Pontefract. Materials,1 Year, to March ab 1898 Rural District Council J. Dickson Sinith, ethene Clerk, Pontefract. 
3 2 Oxendon (Market Harborough). Granite.. Rural District Council C. Burgoine, (Cleve Exchange, Market Harborough, 
i 2 Wanstead (Essex). Tar Paving District Council... Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead. 
9 3 Cockermouth. Road Repairs, 1 Year, to March.31, 1898 Rural District Council J. Wilson, Surveyor, Cockermouth, 
a 5 Batley. Levelling, Paving, Chi innelling, &c. ,St.James-st. Town Council.. Ons Kirby, Surveyor, Market-place, Batley. 
“3 5 Hounslow. Making-up and Sewering es Te Isleworth Urban District W. A. Davies, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 
ounci 
re 5 East Dereham. Granite (3800 tons) ... Council... H, G. Himson, Surveyor, Theatre-street, East Dereham. 4 
ne 6 Mansfield (Notts). Sewering, Levelling, &e, Corporation F, Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. ' 
a, 6 Windsor. ee up Town Council Borough Sur veyor, Helena-road, Windsor. | 
RS iz London, S.W.. Cartage of Granite and Gravel ... Middlesex-County Council — .. J. H. Pownall, Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. } 
& 8 Lutterworth. Granite, 1 Year, to March 31, 1898 Monks. Kirby- Rural District Council =, 1) wWJe-C. Coates, Surveyor, Bitteswell, Lutterworth. 5 
No date. Streatham, S.W. Road and Sewering : Es Mr. Lees Knowles pee a sb Harvey, Surveyor, 183, Lavender: hill, S.W. } 
a East Sheen (Surrey). Roads and Sewers ... Mr. H.S. Cross J. H. Harvey, Surveyor, 183, Lavender- hill, S.W. | 
SANITARY— 
March. 25 Hayland Nether (near Barnsley). Sewers, &e. Urban District Council W Farrington, Surveyor, Hayland. } 
s 25 Sandgate. Sewerage Works Urban District Council A. R. Bowles, Engineer to the Council, Sandgate. : 
5 25 Barnstaple. Sewer (600ft.) Corporation, ... J. Bosson, Municipal- buildings, High- street, Barnstap-e. 
a 27 Gloucester. Pipe Bow ers Rural District Council J. F. Trew, Council-chambers, Gloucester, ; 
2 29 Stone (Staffs.) Drainage and Plumbing Works . Guardians ; J. J. Chapman, Architect, Stone. ; 
a5 29 Prurtiten, Iron Pipe Sewer ‘ Highways Committee G. H. Pickles, Surveyor. Burnley. j 
5S 29 Hornsey, N. Stoneware Surface Water Sewers... District Council : BE, J. Lovegrove; Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N, PA 
$5 30 Tunbridge Wells. Glazed Stoneware Pipe Sew ers High Brooms Brick ‘and Tile Company W. Harmer, 137, London-road, Southborough. 
March 31 Harrogate. Pipe Sewers and Drains Shs weld Meme dig Primo t OM, PR Martin and F enwick, 1, Park- place, Leeds. ) 
53 31 Kinning Park (in Glasgow). Cleansing and Watering ... Commissioners W.and W. L, Lucas, 140, Hope-street, Glasgow. } 
is 31 Milurow (Lanes.). Been Disposal Works Urban District Council J. Diggle, Engineer, O77, Alexander -street, Heywood. 2 
April 1 Sunbury-on-Thames, Main Drainage Works Urban District Council is Anstie, 17, Victoria-street, S.W. } 
ae 2 Ashby- de-la-Zouch, Main Drainage Works ie ... Urban District Council J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 
+; 2 East Mo! OBEY Remoyal of Dust and Refuge, 1 Year, Urban District Council Surveyor’s Office, Walton-road, East Molesey. 
to March 31, 1898 f 
+ 5 Stowmarket. Sewage and Disposal Works Urban District Council Pollard and Tingle, Engineers, 31, Old Queen-street, West- } 
minster, S.W. \ 
‘5 12 Monmouth. Sewage Disposal and Lighting Works Town Council... Bramwell and Harris, Engineers, 5, Great George-strect, { 
Westminster, 8. W. \ 
Af 13 Southampton, Brick and Concrete Sewers Corporation .. W BSG. Bennett, Municipal Office, Southampton, S 
Re 23 Woking. Drainage Warks Urban District Council J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Cri imp, 27, Great George-street, e 
Westminster, S.W. 7 
July 3 port to, Portugal. Sanitary y Tere ovement Works Corporation Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. 4 
p 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE 
NES GNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
BE SENT IN, 7 
March 31 Christiania, Railway Stations Kroner 10,000, 4000, 2000, 1000 Railway Offices, Department of Public Works, Victoria- 
terrace, No. 6, Christiania, | 
AA 31 Govan. Designs for Public Halls and Municipal Offices 42 uuueeaee Commissioners of the Burgh, 
April 17 Guernsey, Plans and Designs for Assembly Hall, &c.... £100, £50 States of Guernsey. 
Ss 21 Long Buckley (Northamptonshire), Compe rtre 30 guineas Rural District Council. 
Schemes for “Water Supply. ) 
* 30 Halifax, Designs for Police Station and Court House. £50, £25 Corporation. { 
July 1 Elne (France). Designs for Water Supply ee it ae ke Fete ey La Mairie, Elne, Pyrenées Orientales. ye 
No date. Wandsworth and Clapham Union. Design for Nurses’ £52 10s., £21, £10 10s. Guardians, ; 
Home. a 
: 
1SOo4t 
. 3 d 
| SANITARY CONGRESS, LIVERPOOL, | 
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ng Trades 


SUPPLEMENT. 


MARCH 24TH, 1897. 


THE BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. | 


Cy Saturday the annual Building Trades 
- Exhibition was opened at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, by the Lord 
Mayor, accompanied by the Sheriffs and Pro- 
fessor J. Banister Fletcher, Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery, Sir A. Blomfield, Mr. Charles 
Barry, Mr. Frampton, Major Isaacs, Mr. 
Richman, Major Leslie, Mr. Boys, Mr. L. 
Angell, and Mr. W. Matthews.— Professor 
Banister Fletcher, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor, explained the origin and 
present positions of the handicraft competi- 


- tions that are to take place during the Exhibi- 


tion. They were started as an experiment five 
yearsago, when the Building Trades Exhibitions 
had got to about as low a level as they well 
could be. It was thought that open competi- 
tion, free to all, would stimulate men to better - 
work, and must be of advantage to those 
not so advanced in practical work, who 
would have the opportunity of watching 
day by day the work done. Both classes 
would be able during their resting-time to 
see the best material, appliances, and inven- 
tions connected with their trade, and the 
works of Art that were lent by the Science 
and Art Department, the Corporation of the 
City of London, the City Companies, and 
others. This year the number of competitors 
more than doubled those of last year, while 
last year’s total more than doubled its pre- 
decessor. As there was every prospect of the 
number continuing to increase now that the 
competitions were well known and had proved 
a success, voluntary help would be required to 
enable this valuable and growing work to be 
continued.—A vote of thanks having been 
seconded by Sir Arthur Blomfield, the Lord 
Mayor said that inasmuch as some years 
had passed—some said thousands, and some 
millions—since we abandoned the habit of 
living in tents and took to living in houses, it 
was most desirable that we should have fit, 
proper, and commodious houses to live in, 
and above all, that the sanitary arrangements 
should be complete. There was very little 


doubt that the decrease in the mortality of | 


the human race was nearly as much attribu- 
table to the advanee in our sanitary regulations, 
and the manner in which they were carried 


out, as to the enormous strides that science | 
had made not only in therapeutics, but in | 


surgery and the whole art of healing. It was 
a curious thing that, whereas all science and 
invention were the mere reproduction of things, 
and had been done either by the Egyptains, 
the Greeks, or the Romans, we in England had, 
perhaps, invented a more remarkable structure 
than any known in ancient history. He alluded 
to the Crystal Palace. When it was first 
determined to hold the Great Exhibition in 


_ England, a great discussion arose as to how it 
should be 


housed, and Mr. Joseph Paxton 


a a 
L . ae 


submitted a design of glass and iron, which 
was not only a thoroughly original idea, but 
which, having been successfully carried out, 
remained a, monument to the imaginative 
genius of the building trade of England, and 
of the admirable manner in which an invention 
could be carried out. The more they could 
foster such institutions as this, the more they 
would help to beautify this City of which they 
were so proud, and to make their homes 
sanitary, comfortable, and free from draughts 
—a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 
Mr. Blashill having proposed, and Mr. Angell 
having seconded a vote of thanks to the Sheriffs, 
the ceremony concluded by the Lord Mayor 
declaring the Exhibition open, after which the 
civic party made a tour of the exhibits, many 
of which were minutely examined by the 
visitors. Withregard to the Exhibition itself, 
it may at once be stated that it is the best of 
the kind ever held in London, the excellence of 
the present display amply demonstrating the 
soundness of the decision of the promoters in 
permitting a year to elapse between each 
display, the result being that the ground 
floor is occupied by many leading firms in 
various branches of the trade, many of whose 
stands are really very Artistic conceptions, 
some of the most pleasing effects having been 
obtained from such unpromising materials as 
stone. Another cause for congratulation is the 
fact that all extraneous and foreign matters 
to the trades represented have been rigorously 
excluded, the result being that the display in 
fact, as well asin name, constitutes a technical 
exhibition, and not a fancy bazaar, as too many 
of these have proved in the past. Everything 
that goes to the building and construction of 
houses is to be found here, including concrete 
for the foundations, stone and brick for the 
walls, tiles for the roofs, decorations for the 
interiors, stoves and ranges of all kinds, 
together with various heating and ventilating 
arrangements and apparatus, and all the 
latest inventions in fireproof floorings, house 
draining and trapping, fibrous and _ fireproof 
plastering, wall decorating, door fastenings, 
cisterns, window frames and sashes, lifts, pave- 
ments and floor coverings of various descrip- 
tions, locks, glass and other decorations, 
glazing, lighting, roofing, joinery, tiling, and 
sanitary works, the result being a very compre- 
hensive and thoroughly representative whole. 
As the different exhibits are specially dealt 
with in another column, we refrain from touch- 
ing on them here, though we cannot resist men- 
tioning the very pleasing and artistic manner 
in which the stands of the N.A.P. Window 
Company ; Messrs. Ewart and Son, who showed 
several fine specimens of copper work, includ- 
ing a figure of Industry and some artistic 
Renaissance copper tiles ; the “ Emdeca” Deco- 
ration Company; the Incandescent Gaslight 
Company; Messrs. J. Mitchell and Co.; the 
Expanded Metal Company ; Aspinall’s Enamel, 
who had a model villa furnished with articles 
decorated with their specialty ; Messrs. Bratt, 
Colbran, and Co., with a varied assortment of 


stoves, tiles, and wrought metal work; Messrs. 
Candy and Co., with glazed and vitrified 
bricks ; Messrs. Diespeken and Co., with some 
very choice marble mosaic work ; the United 
Asbestos Company, with their Salamander 
decorations; the Pilkington Tile and Pottery 
Company; Mr. H. Herrmann, with a varied 
assortment of carved woodwork; Messrs. 
Sutton and Co., with silicated stoneware 
pipes; and the Barton Limestone Company 
were arranged, this stall being very effective 
and pleasing, while many of the exhibitors 
added to the general attractiveness by the 
free employment of foliage and flowering 
plants. Messrs. Stanley Bros., of Nuneaton also 
deserve a special mention for their exhibit. 
In the galleries wherein the educational work 
will be carried on during the time the Exhibi- 
tion is open by the Craftsmanship competitions 
in masonry, painting, joinery, stone carving, 
carpentry, brickworking, wheelwrighting, 
plumbing, smithing, and wood carving—and 
the awards in which will be presented on 
Saturday next by Sir Arthur Arnold, promoted 
by the Trades’ Training School—will be found 


some very interesting exhibits, including some 


choice old wood and stone carvings from the 
South Kensington Museum, drawines and 
models of the Tower Bridge from the City 
Corporation, and a cabinet designed by Mr. 
J. P. Seddon, which in its decoration illus- 
trates the honeymoon of King Reece, and has 
panels painted by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Brown, and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, the work being one of the gems of the 
exhibit. We are betraying no secret, we 
believe, when we mention that, with the 
walnut wood and mosai¢ overmantel in the 
adjoining bay, it will form a wedding gift to 
Mr. Seddon’s daughter, and happy must the 
lady be in their possession. The exhibit of 
the Della Robbia Pottery Company should also 
be visited, and with this mention our .general 
remarks upon what is a most interesting Ex- 
hibition must close. Altogether Mr. H. Grevile 
Montgomery is to be heartily congratulated 
upon his present success, and on his prospec- 
tive wisdom in not holding another similar 
Exhibition till. 1899. 


THE ALBION CLAY COMPANY. 
THE most central stand in the commodious 
Hall is occupied by the Albion Clay Company. 
That the usual high standard of their display 
is maintained, a look at Stand 88 will quickly 
prove. It is carefully set out, and the most 
striking feature is a system of drainage 
which the company have-laid down showing 
the application of Sykes’ patents. A descrip- 
tion of this system will be read with interest. 
Commencing at the outfall we have Sykes’ inter- 
ceptor which hermetically seals the chamber 
whilst by means of the screw plugged access- 
eyes a ready access to the respective drains is 
obtained. At the same time, it prevents 
flooding of the chambers, and in case of a 
stoppage in the system it is quickly detected 
at the back of the house. This interceptor 
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will doubtless be well known to many of our 
readers. It is used very extensively through- 
out the United Kingdom and abroad—as a 
matter of fact the patent is at present doing 
duty at the Cape, in India, in China, and other 
foreign parts—and there can be no doubt that 
it discharges its functions very effectively. 
Connected with this interceptor, in the system 
under consideration, are Sykes’ patent joint 
pipes, which consist of a male and female 
thread screwed home, and compressing a com- 
posite medium, which will admit of the 
pipes being laid in or under water. The 
insertion of junctions in this joint has 
puzzled many practical men, but the applica- 
tion is clearly illustrated at the exhibition, 
and it appears to us to be almost as simple as 
the laying of the pipes themselves. We now 
came to a junction at the chamber, which is 
also hermetically sealed by means of Sykes’ 
improved inspection pipes. The next chamber 
contains a set of Jones and Sykes’ patent 
channel bends, which are designed to prevent 
the splashing that occurs in all chambers. 
The extension of the system shows the applica- 
tion of Sykes’ inspection block and discon- 
necting slipper (which, by the bye, the Albion 
Clay Co. are introducing into Park Hospital, 
which is under the control of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board), and also gullies fitted with 
Sykes’ patent screw-stopper access-eye. The 
system is completed by the application of a 
soil pipe,shoe, which has an inspection hole 
fitted with a screw stopper, and a substantial 
foot to support it and take the weight of a soil 
pipe. Stoppages frequently occur at the foot 
of soil pipes through domestic articles lodging 
at the knuckle bend, and it is in such a case 
that this system has the advantage over 
others, in that the blockage is readily 
released by merely taking up the screw 
stopper, thus avoiding a breakage of the 
pipe or a disturbance of the surface of the 
ground. The system is undoubtedly interest- 
ing, and possesses many advantages over 
other systems we have recently inspected. 
Coming to the other exhibits of the Albion Clay 
Company, the well known patent “ Paragon ” 
pipes are to the fore. These pipes have their 
sockets made eccentric instead of concentric, 
as with ordinary pipes, and the effect of this is 
to give them a true alignment with the in- 
verts. As every builder knows, ledges are 
commonly caused in ordinary pipes by the 
weight of the earthenware forcing out the 
cement, but in the case of the * Paragon ” pipe 
this is obviated. On inspecting the pipes on 
view, we found the invert presented a true and 
even surface throughout. Sykes’ patent street 
gully, which is also well represented, is de- 
signed to arrest road detritus—and no gully 
serves its purpose unless it does accomplish 
this end. The patent possesses a deep water 
seal, which, the Company maintain, will stand 
the hottest weather without becoming evapo- 
rated. The outlet to the sewer is well below 
the surface of the road, where it cannot be 
affected by steam rollers and heavy traffic, and 
in addition to this there is a ready access in 
case of stoppage. These gullies, we are told, 
have been used extensively by corporations and 
urban district councils-throughout the United 
Kingdom. Among other specialities which the 
Albion Clay Company has on exhibition, are 
Sankey’s gully and Keith’s flushing trap, and, 
lastly, a word might deservedly be said respec- 
ting the excellence of their stoneware. ‘The 
Company’s “ Granitic”’ stoneware is too well- 
known to require lengthy notice. It is suffi- 
cient tosay the body presents a dense and imper- 
vious section. One exhibit is conspicuous among 
the rest. It is a broken pipe—l2in. Sykes’ 
patent—with a tale to tell. .It was laid in the 
Stafford main drainage under most difficult 
conditions, and in some of the worst water- 
logged ground, viz., running sand and water, 
and on inspecting the pipe we find the joint 
was splendidly made—a fact all the more satis- 
factory because the pipe has not been jointed 
for exhibition purposes. 


N.A.P. WINDOW COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Ir is an acknowledged characteristic of the 
N.A.P. Window Company, Limited, 159, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., that 
everything which this firm takes in hand is 


thoroughly well done. ‘lhe space allotted to 
them is in the centre of the hall, and the 
exhibits displayed (many of which are of a 
comparatively recent date) are one and all 
distinguished by novelty. and undoubted 
utility. Every speciality is shown full size ; 
indeed it was said that the example of the 
N.A.P. Asylum Window, which forms a most 
prominent feature of the general exhibit, is 
large enough to light anew the darkest mind 
ever shut up in a padded room. A detailed 
examination of each exhibit is recommended. 
The steel in and out opening casements 
embrace a variety of inventions which have 
been perfected with great care during the past 
few years at considerable cost. Every method 
is guaranteed to be perfectly water-tight in any 
situation. As the novel parts of each casement 
form the subject-matter of separate Royal 
Letters Patent, almost any desired combination 
of the patented parts is possible. The company 
is thereby enabled to comply with the special 
wishes of Architects upon matters of detail. 
All movable parts are of gunmetal. All 
non-movable parts are of rolled steel of a high 
grade, possessing great strength and rigidity. 
Consequently the casements are much lighter 
in appearance than if they were of iron. ‘The 
advantages claimed for these casements are 
the following :—They open for ventilation in 
the same way as ordinary casements, and each 
is secured while open or shut by the usual 
casement-stay and fastener. When it is 
desired to clean the outside it is only neces- 
sary, before swinging the casement inwards, 
to lower the sill water-bar in the case of the 
“slip patent.” With respect to each of the 
other methods, the operations necessary prior 
to opening the casements inwards are equally 
simple. Repainting or reglazing can be con- 
veniently done from within, and the injury 
which the use of ladders (carelessly handled) 
does to the sills and window masonry generally 
is thereby obviated. The absence of risk to 
life or limb attending the cleaning or repair of 
the casements, enables owners and occupiers to 
avoid all the moral and legal liabilities gene- 
rally connected with every “window-cleaning 
accident.” 


MESSRS. STANLEY BROTHERS. 


Sranp 99 can scarcely pass unnoticed. It 
comprises a very striking erection built in 
different coloured glazed bricks, relieved by 
red terra-cotta decorations, and glazed Grecian 
caps and string courses in glazed and red. 
Messrs. Stanley Brothers have shown great 
enterprise at. the present exhibition, and the 
cost must be appreciable. The most striking 
feature of the building is their Diamond Jubilee 
panel, which we have previously noticed in 
our columns, and a lion head fountain in 
red terra-cotta. Both are exquisite pieces of 
work; and it is not difficult to believe that 
the Jubilee panel is meeting with general 
approval. A special feature is made of diffe- 
rent coloured brown glazes, string course 
bricks and roofing tiles in red and white 
glazed. The white glazed is distinctly new. 
It can be used to advantage in covering old 
walls where light is required. It recommends 
itself on economic grounds, and is generally 
admitted to be more durable than other mate- 
rials used for the same purpose. Surmounting 
the roof are a number of red terra-cotta 
chimney-pots in very deep colour, and with 
red ridges and finials of a very grotesque 
nature. On the stand adjoiming are shown 
the various manufactures of the firm, which 
includes cane-glazed sinks, blue Staffordshire 
goods, blue ridges, quarries in red, blue, 
and buff, 4in. and 6in. semi-encaustic tiles in 
red, buff, and chocolate. These tiles have been 
largely introduced in the erection of churches, 
conservatories, &c., being better than en- 
caustic tiles and quite as economical. 


BLACKMAN VENTILATING. COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Ar Stand 165, the Blackman Ventilating 
Company, Limited, exhibits some ventilation 
appliances which are well worth close inspec- 
tion. Foremost, is the Blackman Fan, which, 
combined with a steam air-warmer fitted with 
a bye-pass for cold air, serves in the treble 
capacity of ventilating, heating, and drying, 


and although its powers are thus divided, it 
has been found very efficient, and has met 
with considerable approval. Another Black- 
man Fan, carried out on the same principle, 
and having a diameter of 48in., unites 
ventilating with drying, and is .also very 
effective in removing dust, steam, fumes, &e. 
The Electric Blackman Fans, which are solely 
for ventilating, are also on exhibition. They 
are driven by electric current and are specially 
suitable for ventilating offices, restaurants, or 
very large rooms generally. The Electric 
Blackman Fans at present do duty at the 
Houses of Parliament, in the Hotel Cecil, on 
Royal Yachts, &c., having withstood the test 
of time successfully. 


THE ANAGLYPTA COMPANY, LIMITED.- 


Tue Anaglypta Company is showing its well- 
known decoration on Stand 44. Anaglypta is a 
comparatively recent production, and has met 
with a warm reception by decorators, because it 
gives them the opportunity of producing deco- 
rated surfaces bearing the imprint of their 
own thought and skill. A variety of original 
effects may be produced by the addition of 
a few artistic touches to simple scrambled 
treatment, and a decorator can, therefore, pro- 
duce many new decorative schemes based on 
one given decoration. The Anaglypta Company 
has, perhaps, never illustrated the decorative 
wealth, the capability of innumerable beautiful 
colour effects of Anaglypta as in the present 
Exhibition. Two striking ceilings in high 
relief are shown with equally attractive dados, 
fillings, cornices, friezes, &c. One of the com- 
pany’s latest friezes is of a grape pattern in 
very bold relief, which we are told is the 
first of its kind that has ever been executed_ 
A dado shown makes a _ very realistic 
imitation of wood carving, and treated in dark 
oak colour has a very fine effect. Anaglypta 
will doubtless continue to increase in popu- 
larity, and the knowledge of decorative effects 
displayed by the company—or its Artists— 
no one, we think, will dispute. The decora- 
tions are not only beautiful; they are sanitary, 
and, though made of paper pulp, are very. 
durable. 


PILKINGTON’S TILE AND POTTERY 
CO., LIMITED. 


Tus Company, of Manchester, London, and 
Paris, has on exhibition a great variety of 
olazed tiles for walling purposesand general use. 
Several of the examples are distinct specialities, 
and all are of pretty design. Some of the 
patterns are by such men as Lewis F. Day and 
C.F.A.Voysey. The tile first calling for notice 
is what is called the Cloissonne tile (No. 19). 
It is quite a new invention in its application to 
tiles and its object is to prevent the flowing 
of the various glazes of a design. -'The effect is 
obtained by means of araised line. In another 
pattern this is reversed. ‘The same effect is 
obtained by an incised line, and in both cases 
the result is very pleasing. Very low relief is 
obtained in another panel of the Pilkineton 
Tile and Pottery Company’s. show, which will, 
doubtless, appeal to those who do not care for 
embossed decorations. Still a further panel 
shows tiles decorated in colours with a thin 
transparent colour glazed over, and which 
produces a soft and pleasing effect. Dados in 
rich brown, in blueish gray, and in warm 
madder brown are shown on the stand, the 
greater number of the tiles being arranged 
merely for exhibition, without any regard ~— 
as to definite positions for decorations. The 
same exhibitors have also on show examples of 
plain flooring. Their quartzite is specially 
hard, whilst it also combines the advantage of 
cheapness. It is made in about half-a-dozen 
colours. 
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MESSRS. SHANKS AND COMPANY. 


Messrs. SHANKS AND Company, of 46, Cannon 
Street, E.C., occupy a commodious stand 
immediately near the public entrance and 
utilise nearly the whole of the space by an 
interesting exhibition of their improved baths 
and patented closets. These include their 
patent lever syphon closet. (which embraces 
patent Dicksee arrangement for slops), their 
patent Barrhead syphon closet, their improved 
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washdown closet, with greatly increased water 
area, and a similar closet with lead trap, 
together with their patent jin de siécle and 
other modern baths with accessible waste. 
Their lavatories are particularly noticeable, 
and are up-to-date in every respect. Several 
are fitted on frieze brackets, and, both from 
considerations of utility and appearance, are to 
be well recommended. There is a finish about 
all Messrs. Shanks and Company’s goods which 
the practical observer—or even the casual 
observer—cannot fail to notice. 


MESSRS. F. McNEIL AND CO. 
Messrs. MoNetn ann Co., of Lambs Buildings, 
Bunhill Row, E.C., are not lacking in enter- 
prise. ‘There patent felts are much en evidence. 
These felts are for roofing under slating tiles 
and metal, and for lining corrugated iron 
buildings. For deadening sound it has been 
proved that they act admirably; whilst they 
have been found equally satisfactory when 
used for lining damp walls, for covering 
cisterns, or for covering hot water pipes and 
boilers to prevent loss of heat. The Company’s 
patent “ Silicate Cotton” or “Slag Wool” is 
a very essential part of Messrs. McNeil’s 
exhibits. It is shown in various forms for use 
in building construction and rests its claim 
for patronage upon its non-conducting, fire- 
proof and sound-proof qualities. Again on 


SPECIMEN OF 


the same stand we find the Fibrous Asphalte 
damp course on foundation felt. It is effectual 
in preventing damp rising—a fact which we 
believe is not in dispute. It overcomes the 
difficulty encountered in the use of slates and 
pitch and asphalte, viz., the liability to crack. 
Patent pipe coverings and glues of all kinds 


are also included among Messrs. McNeil’s 
exhibits. 
MESSRS. WALTON AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Lincrusta-WaLTon, or the Sunbury wall 
decoration, is being exhibited on Stand 69, 
along with the “ Lincrusta-Walton” table 
mats. A wide range of patterns are displayed, 
among the newest being a tile dado, by Lewis 
EF. Day, the “Saracen” dado, and a delicate 
suite in “Empire” style, consisting of ceiling, 
frieze, filling, and dado, which fully illustrate 
the beauty and utility of Lincrusta-Walton as 
a wall and ceiling covering. The table mats 
have been pronounced as embodying the three 
oreatest essentials—non-conductive quality, 
freedom from liability to damage under 
ordinary wear and tear, and possessing an 
attractive shape and design. The mats are 
made of Lincrusta-Walton, which is specially 
adapted to this kind of work. 


THE UNITED ASBESTOS CO., LIMITED. 
Tur United Asbestos Company, Limited, has 
made a very pretty display of the “Sala- 
mander’’ decorations. Apart from other con- 
siderations altogether, asbestos lends itself 


“ SALAMANDER ” 


admirably to decorative treatment—a fact 
which the Company’s stand amply proves. 
It contains numerous very fine examples, 
but first of all, a word as to the material may 
be of interest. Asbestos is a mineral fibre, and 
is obtained from the Company’s own mines in 
Italy. Its fire-resisting qualities are well 
known, and are resulting in the “Salamander” 
decorations being very extensively used in 
modern works throughout the kingdom. 
The asbestos after being subjected to special 
treatment, retains the hard firm impression 
made upon its surface by the process of 
embossing, whether in high or low relief, so that 
the character of the design is not impaired. 
Another point worthy of note is the plaster-like 
effect of the decorations. ‘This is amply illus- 
trated in the present exhibition, where there 
are four ceiling panels and several friezes 
scrolls, floral, and swag—which are almost 
indistinguishable from plaster mouldings 
which represent a cost almost treble that 


of “Salamander.” “Salamander” is more 
easily hung than other embossed decora- 


tions, and we believe it is especially suit- 
able in cases where it ‘is required to 
combine effective and sanitary decoration 
with additional security from fire. The designs 
on exhibition have been drawn by  well- 
known Artists, and there is a commendable 
excellence about all. The ceilings, as indi- 


DECORATION BY THE UNITED 


cated, are very plaster-like in effect, two of the 
panels being in very bold relief, and parti- 
cularly striking as imitative of plaster work. 
The fittings include designs in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, Old English, Louis XV., 
Francis I., Oriental, &c., whilst underneath 
are dados equally representative in style and 
colour of design. One pattern is worth men- 
tioning as bearing a striking resemblance to 
wood-carving. The effect was a little heavy, 
however. 


MESSRS W. GIBBS AND SONS. 
Tue Art of glass decoration has worthy 
exponents in Messrs Gibbs and Sons of 
Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, $.E. They 
oceupy Stand 58, and show work suitable for 
nearly all needs—for public-houses, hotels, 
restaurants, and public buildings in general, 
together with domestic work, and work for 
churches, &c. The feature of the stand is an 
embossed decoration embracing Gibbs patent 
amber staining. A prettier design is not fre- 
quently met with. It isa combination of white 
and gold, and most certainly is a beautiful form 
of glass decoration. There is much variety of 
design and also style of decoration; some back 


painted mirrors being worthy of close 
inspection. The work has been very finely 


executed, and its object is, of course, to 
preclude colours being injured or washed off, 
and also to avoid a reflection of the design, 
which are the great disadvantages of mirrors 
painted on the outer surface. Messrs Gibbs 


make aspeciality of advertising tablets. 
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MESSRS. J. KAYE AND SONS. 
Messrs. J. Kaye anp Sons, of 93, High 
Holborn, are demonstrating on Stand 52 the 
superior utility of their patent locks, bolts, 
latches, and handles. They are the makers of 
patent bolts, &c., for every kind of door, desk, 
drawer, window, cupboard, &c., and some of 
these contrivances show an aptly applied 
ingenuity which has produced the most satis- 
factory results. Messrs. Kaye do not make an 
imposing display; they merely seek to put 
their wares to the test, and prove their 
superiority as special contrivances for special 
purposes. The goods on show are made for 
‘ailway carriage doors, brougham and other 
carriage doors, house doors, school doors, prison 
doors, and many other doors, not to speak. of 
the doors for which Messrs. Kaye’s engaged 


bolts and automatic bolts are specially 
adapted. 


MESSRS. CHARTERIS AND LONGLEY. 
Messrs. CHARTERIS ‘AND Lonauny do not make 
a very pretentious show. Their stand, num- 
bered 112 E, is interesting none the less. The 
nature of their goods—wood block flooring— 
does not permit of grandiloquent display, but 
in arranging their stand they have not only 
given an example of the flooring as it is laid 
upon its concrete basis, but they have neatly 
incorporated, in the construction of their 


co, 


pavilion, specimen pieces of the various woods 
—pitch pine, deal, oak, walnut, and teak—used 
inthe manufacture of the wood blocks. Messrs. 
Charteris and Longley’s floor is commonly 
known as the Patent Perfected System. The 
full-sized models on the stand show how well 
a special grooving provides a perfect key, in 
addition to forming a rebate for securing the 
tongue, which is a special feature of the system, 
in that each block is complete in itself without 
any auxiliary means of security, such as 
loose dowels, tongues, or discs, which are so 
liable to be left out by careless workmen. 
A good article will come to the front sooner 
or later, and by sheer merit alone the 
“Patent Perfected System” has, in spite of 
its price, won many patrons amongst prominent 
Architects. Such names as Messrs. Water- 
house and Song, the late Ewan Christian, Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, Mr. Aston Webb, &c., figure 
in a long list, a fact which, in itself, is eloquent 
testimony of efficiency. The blocks are all 
prepared at the firm’s own workshops, at either 
Peckham or Crawley, by an Ingenious machine, 
which not only cuts off the blocks to lengths, 
but forms a special dove-tail tongue at each 
end, so as to ensure greater accuracy. ‘The 
material is also specially dried by the well- 
known Shapland process, which obviates dis- 
colouring the wood or the destruction of the 
fibre. During the last eighteen months, we 
may mention, the system has been largely 
adopted in America, and at the present time 
the firm has in hand contracts in all parts of 
England. 
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THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
Tur variety of the applications of expanded 
metal for building purposes is almost limitless. 
Further examples of it are shown on the 
Company’s stand—special position No.3. ‘The 
expanded steel lathing has been generally 
accepted as one of the best metallic lathings 
now on the market. It requires just sufficient 
mortar to ensure fireproof capacity, for when 
embedded in the mortar it becomes beyond the 
reach of fire. Herein hes an important 
advantage, for a lathing which does not admit 
of this cannot be absolutely fireproof. ‘The 
Company also exhibits examples of fencing, 
tree guards, and all kinds of ironwork for use 
in horticultural connections. A novelty on 
the stand is expanded brass. The Company 
has just made the innovation, and it bids fair 
to remain. The “expansion” is chiefly made 
in the construction of fenders, fire grates, letter 
baskets, &c., with results which compare very 
favourably with other expanded metals. Hx- 
panded metal suspended ceilings are also 
shown, and among other exhibits may be men- 
tioned conerete and channel iron arched floors, 
encasing for girders and columns, and other 
goods in copper and aluminium for various 
purposes. 


G. WRAGGE, LONDON 
MANCHESTER 

THs Metal Company’s neighbour, Mr. G. 
Wragge, of London and Manchester, makes a 
similar display of ironware. The feature of 
his stand is a baldachino, which is to sur- 
mount the altar of a Catholic Church at 
Burnley. This baldachino is specially in- 
teresting, as it is made solely of hammered 
wrought -ron, and in design is very neat. Mr. 
Wragge also shows a pair of gates, made for 
the Leeds branch of the National and Provin- 
cial Bank; and a novelty is to be seen in the 
way of sign lettering. The pattern’is worked 
out in wrought iron with polished copper 
letters with pleasing effect. Some goods in 
gun metal will also attract the attention of 
interested visitors. 


MESSRS. CANDY AND COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
Massrs. Canpy AND Company, of 11, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., occupy a central stand, 
and make a rather large show of their white 
and coloured glazed bricks and_ sanitary 
materials. Coming within this latter category 
are stoneware pipes, traps, sewer gas excluders, 
&¢., whilst among the numerous kinds of glazed 
bricks, are included their buff vitrified Olympia 
stable bricks without cross grooves, their buff 
vitrified engineering and facing bricks, their 
Silica fire bricks as used in the Government 
Dockyards, their buff vitreous stabie bricks as 
used by the War Department for cavalry 
stables, &c. Examples of buff Architectural 
terra-cotta are also shown, and are not only 
artistic but have been executed in very good 
style. 


THE ENAMELLED METAL 

DECORATION COMPANY. 
Tue Enamelled Metal Decoration Company 
of 97, Queen Victoria Street, H.C., has erected 
a small building of their enamelled flexible 
metal known as “Emdeca.” It is a new 
secret process—it has been on the market 
about a year—and as a wall and ceiling 
decoration is claimed to be permanent, and a 
friend of sanitation. It seems to us to be, at 
any rate, a worthy substitute for tiles, lending 
itself to very decorative, though not essentially 
artistic, treatment. “Emdeca” is easily 
fixed, and being flexible can be put upon any 
smooth surface, be it flat or circular, without 
damaging the enamel. “Emdeca” is of that 
host of decorative materials employed to make 
every part of the Trocadero Restaurant beau- 
tiful, whilst it has also been introduced into 
the Westminster Palace and other hotels and 
public buildings. The Enamelled Decoration 
Company, also shows some lovely panels of 
hand-painted marble. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED. 
ASPINALL’s have a pretty villa furnished with 
furniture decorated with enamel and distemper 
Wapicti. The effect is very pleasing. 


AND 


THE GRANITE SILICON PLASTER 
COMPANY. 


“ A MUCH-NEEDED substitute for the common 
lime and _ hair plaster,” we are told, is granite 
plaster. And we are inclined to agree. 
Granite plaster is an artificial stone composi- 
tion for use in the interior of buildings, and 
for covering ceilings, walls, &e. It is applied 
to lath work, brick, stone, or other buildine 
material in the usual way, and is very easy 
and plastic to use. It dries quickly and 
hardens to such a degree as to well deserve 
its name of “granite” plaster. How quickly 
it dries and hardens is illustrated at the 
Exhibition, where a small structure was put 
up, and became quite fit for any use within 
three days. In fact, within twenty-four hours 
of application “granite” plaster is hard and 
dense, and will bear rough treatment without 
denting, chipping, cracking, or loosening. 
The frequent objection to common lime and 
hair plaster on the ground of insufficient 
adhesiveness, certainly cannot be brought 
against “ Granite” plaster. And it is in this 
respect that it has foremost claim for use in 
ceiling work, except, of course, in cases where 
expense is not a very pressing consideration. 
Then it would obviously be better to use 
cements of various makes. Granite plaster 
has also to compete with the different sorts of 
wood which have come into use for interiors ; 
but here again the special plaster has the 
advantage, not only on the score of cost, but 
on account of its incombustible nature. Its 
tenacity and adhesive power is well exemplified 
at Stand 43, where the granite has been placed 
on- different surfaces; on one side it is on 
expanded metal lathing, on another finial 
metal lathing, and on a third, on ordinary 
sawn laths, whilst on a partition made of 
expanded metal the plaster is shown as applied 
to both sides. The results are most. satis- 
factory, and without a doubt granite plaster 
has a great future. 


J. P. WHITE, BEDFORD. 


One result of the Exhibition is to show a_ 
tendency towards the displacement of wood 
chimney-pieces by chimney-pieces made of 
iron, but however that may be, the fact 
remains that Mr. J. P. White, of the Pyghtle 
Works, Bedford, has some of the former on 
show in every notable design. Such men as 
J.S. Cooper, G. Jack, W.R. Lethaby, G. Ll. 
Morris, and C. F. A. Voysey have had a hand 
in the work, and their excellent drawings have 
been very artistically interpreted. Mr. White 
executes general joinery work, but chimney- 
pieces are his forte. 


MESSRS. W. E. RENDLE AND COMPANY. 


Ar Stand 67 is shown a model of Rendle’s 
“Tnvincible” glass roofing. It is a very excel- 
lent and durable method, and has been very 
largely used in the roofing of railway stations. 
Rendle’s has a new system of glazed glass 
decoration which can add beauty to any 
building. 


MESSRS. J. CLIFF AND SONS. 


Tue greatest variety of building material on any 
one stand is, perhaps, shown by Messrs. J. Cliff 
and Sons. It ranges from patent bricks to im- 
perial porcelain baths, and includes white glazed 
channels, patent jointed socket-pipes, Hall’s 
patent hanging tiles, Sherwood’s patent parti-_ 
tion bricks, chimney-pots, glazed brick fire- 
places, and earthenware ornaments of various 
descriptions. 


M. T. MEDWAY, LONDON. 


A SPECIALLY strong .and well made self- 
sustaining dinner lift is shown by Mr. Medway 
(Deptford) on Stand 33. Hydraulic gears are 
also made by the same manufacturer, em- 
bodying the latest improvements. 


LONDON HOIST AND CHAIN COMPANY. 


“Tan latest” in the way of hoists is shown by 
the above Company on Stand 34. Pickering”’s 
twin brake hand hoist is the latest develop- 
ment of the well-known Pickering sack hoist, 
and is fitted with a’ spring hand brake placed 
on the top half of the wheel and actuated by 
two levers, the brake becomes effective ‘no 


matter which chain isin use. The utility of 
such a brake is obvious. By sustaining a load 
when hoisting it facilitates labour. But that 
is common to all hoists with brakes; what is 
claimed for the brake under notice is that it is 
free from the jerky action of the ordinary kind 
of Pickering hoist, and that the application of 
the brake encircling the top half of the chain 
groove entirely prevents the chain gettine off 
the wheel. Pickering’s patent warehouse hoist 
is also on exhibition. The hoist is self-con- 
tained on its own frame, and, therefore, merely — 
requires bolting down to timbers. The brake — 
is automatical in its action, and the controlling 

rope can be Jed over pulleys to any position 

convenient to the operator, so as to give him 

full control in handling the load. In addition 

to hoists of other descriptions, the Company 

has pulley blocks, crane chains, chain wheels, — 
&e., on show. 


MESSRS. EWART AND SON. 


Messrs. Hwarr anp Son occupy a conspicuous 
position in the present Exhibition. Theirs is 
one of the most interestine—if not the most 
interesting—shows in what, to the professional 
man, is a most attractive Exhibition. They 
have on view numerous examples of deep stamp- 
ing in copper for Architectural decorations, 
and the large gleaming figures of Homer, and 
of Socrates, together with many other devices, 
cannot fail to attract general attention. It is 


a very representative illustration of an Art of 
which Messrs. Ewart and Sons are acknow- 
ledged masters, though prominence has, of 
course, been given to goods coming most 
directly under the notice of the builder. A 
particularly fine Capital is included amongst 
the exhibits, and also a pair of exquisitely 
worked figures for erection on pediments. 
Work is shown similar to that which Messrs. 
Ewart have carried outat the new Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, where they have 


_constructed a tower wholly of copper, and 


amongst these exhibits is a specimen of copper 
balustrading which is worth inspecting. Per- 
haps Messrs. Ewart’s chief speciality, however, 
is their copper crown ventilator, of which we 
give an illustration. 
So far as we can see, however, this ventilator 
aims not so much at supplying an improved 
system of ventilation as the more modest pur- 
pose of providing more “substantial” advan- 
tages. Its great recommendation is its rigidity 
and permanence. Its time-resisting quality 
equals that of—if not the hills, at least the 
3 ul Ate Sai “ie race 
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walls over which it towers. Another exhibit 
on the stand worth noticing is their copper 
“Renaissance” tile, which has already won 
great approval, and is a form of roofing well 
known to Architects and builders. It looks 
well, but it is on utilitarian grounds that it 
bases its claim for favourable notice. It fixes 
with a patent clip underneath, and, conse- 
quently, there are no holes through which 
water can penetrate. Ewart’s have also a 
model showing their method of laying their 
copper flat tiling, which, perhaps, is in even 
greater use than their “ Renaissance” tile. It 
covers many well-known buildings, and, for an 
illustration, Somerset House has often been 
pointed to. 


J. GRUNDY, LONDON 
CHESTER. 


Avr Stand 151 Mr. John Grundy is demon- 
strating a few achievements in engineering 
as applied to ventilation. His chief exhibit 
is a sectional apparatus built in brick work, 
and which introduces a system of heating by 
pure warm air. The outer air is received into 
the chamber and is ultimately conveyed into 
the various parts of the building. Mr. Grundy 
also shows “Portsmouth” and “Hestia” 
stoves, which are independent warm air stoves, 
and the “Helios” patent smoke-consuming 
erates, which differ from other grates in the 
treatment of the smoke by means of heated 
air impinging upon the smoke, thus turning it 
into gas. By this means about 30 per cent. 
additional heating power is gained with the 
entire absence of dust and dirt. 


AND MAN- 


THE SANITARY BATH COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Tue usual order of the Exhibition is varied at 
the Sanitary Bath Company’s stand. Their 
exhibits, as their name indicates, are baths, 
but they differ from the ordinary make in that 
they are lined in copper. The bath, which is 
known as the Steel-clad Copper Bath, is the 
outcome of a demand, the makers tell us, for a 
thoroughly high-class sanitary article. It has 
received the endorsement of numerous sani- 
tary engineers and Architects, and has, since 
it was first placed upon the market, been in 
great demand, not only in America, where it 
was first brought out, but in’ England and 
abroad. ‘The bath is made of Siemens-Martin 
heavy sheet steel, lined with sheet copper that 
has been specially rolled and planished, the 
exposed surface of the copper being heavily 
tinned by a patent process which, when 
finished aud buffed, resembles electro-plate. 
The bath is supported by an ornamental 
frame and feet of malleable iron, and is capped 
with a handsome rim of natural polished wood, 
the plug and overflow being nickel-plated.. 
The copper lining is so closely fitted to the 
steel as to render it impossible to distinguish 
that two metals are used in the construction. 
The most important advantage of the bath is 
its great durability. Another advantage 
accrues from the fact that this bath is quite 
open and accessible, and therefore does not 
harbour the dirt and impurities that collect 
when baths are encased with wood, &e. It 
has met with a most encouraging sale. A 
ereat demand exists for a cheaper bath, and 
on the same model as the foregoing one has 
been produced: this bath is made of strong 
galvanised steel sheets, enamelled inside and 
painted any colour outside; shape, legs, and 
yim being the same as for the copper bath. 
Great care is used in galvanising the steel so 
as to ensure an even surface for the enamel. 
Galvanising also prevents the possibility of 
rust, even if after years of use the enamel 


- should chip off. In addition to the baths, the 


Company has numerous bath appliances on 
view, including a patent bath trap for con- 
necting overflow of bath and trapping without 
a wiped joint. 


MESSRS. LINE AND SONS. 


Sranp 71 in Row 6 is conspicuous, more 
on account of the Architecture of the pavilion 
than on account of any unusually pretentious 
display inside. It is occupied by Messrs. John 
Line and Sons, of London and Reading, who 
are making rather an effective show of wall and 
ceiling decorations. About a score of varying 


ne ee 


patterns are on view—large swinging screens 
in the centre of the erection facilitate the dis- 
play—all of which are the work of eminent 
designers, and have been manufactured by 
Messrs. Line’s own printing blocks and rollers. 
Some of the patterns are decidedly attractive 
and pretty, and though wall paper is not a 
form of decoration which appeals very strongly 
to the Architectural taste—some Architects 
have been heard to speak very sneeringly of 
everybody and everything connected with 
paper decoration—yet it is a necessary form of 
decoration, and one that will be always with 
us. Some of the best examples are to be seen 
at Messrs. Line’s stand. 


relief; and as all can be placed on the market 
at low rates, Petruria is likely to be considerably 
used in the future. 


THE INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., 
LIMITED. 
For size there are many stands to beat that 
of the Ineandescent Gas Light Co. But as a 
bright and attractive show it takes premier 
honours. Naturally, it is easy to invest this 
stand with glamour, of which the very prosaic 
building stands are altogether destitute. The 
powerful incandescent light sheds lustre all 
around, and conspicuous among the rest is the 
« Helipse” lamp, which, with its three burners, 


DECORATIONS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. - 


THE MURAL 


Tue Mural Decorations Company, of 50, Milton 
Street, E.C., has a large pavilion decorated 
internally with patent plaster work. The 
ceilings, panels, mouldings, cornices, trusses, 
scrolls, &c., are really beautiful, a patent 
process of undercut relief having worked 
charming effects in some of the desigus. The 
advantages claimed for the Mural decora- 
tion are that it is solid in relief, that it does 
not alter, cringe, crack, or move before or 
after being hung, and that there is a sub- 
stantiality and artistic beauty about it which 
cannot fail to charm. We have no doubt that 
the claims of the company are in the main 
justified; of the artistic beauty of the exhibits 
there can be no doubt, and we are able to 
give an illustration on this page of a specimen 
of their work. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LONDON. 


Mr. B. T. Barsrorp, of 94, High Holborn, 
oceupies Stand 117, and has technical works 
for all engaged in the building trades, including 
a recent work on “Plastering,” by William 
Miller. On the same stand specimens of 
Petruria artificial stone, plaster, tiles, &c., are 
shown, having been manufactured by patent 
process from slate débris. The new patent 
plaster is intended as a substitute for lime 
plaster, and is compounded from the “schist i 
as a basis, is sanitary, impervious, and _fire- 
proof. The cement, the latest of the plaster 
cements adapted for plaster work and general 
building purposes, is mainly composed of a 
waste of bye-product, of which enormous 
quantities are available. Petruria paving is 
exceedingly hard, the slate makes a good 
roofing tile, the stone is capable of undercut 


eives a Splendid illumination of 180 candle- 
power. The lamp, in appearance, is similar to 
an electric light arc, and can be made with 
only two burners, in which case the candle- 
power is 120. This lamp is the latest effort of 
the Incandescent Gas Light Co., so far as 
street lighting is concerned. Another system 
of incandescent gas lighting on exhibition is 
the “Welsbach” system. The “ Welsbach” 
mantle is constructed by impregnating in the 
salts of certain rare earths the woven cotton or 
fabric, which, when dried and exposed to a 
flame, is completely consumed, leaving a 
residuum composed of the oxides. These, when 
suspended, as above stated, over the flame of 
an atmospheric burner, give out a pure white, 
brilliant light of an illuminating power highly 
in excess of any form of gas light hitherto 
introduced. It is claimed for this patent that, 
having the monopoly of the rare earths, it is 
the only system of incandescent gas lighting 
by which the high illuminating power obtained 
can be retained with any efficiency for a con- 
siderable time. The average duration of a 
“ Welsbach” mantle is 1000 hours, whereas it 
is claimed that by any other system 80 to 100 
hours is the extreme limit. Of the economy 
of incandescent lighting there can now be 
no doubt. With the “Gem” burners, which 
are the newest thing on the market, and 
which give a light of 35 candle-power, the 
consumption of gas is represented by the small 
figures of 1%. Besides, the light is especially 
suitable for decorative purposes, as the exhibits 
show. 


THE RATNOR SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


UnpovusrEp.y the speciality among the Ratnor 
Safe Company’s exhibits which appeals most 
strongly to those interesting in building 
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trades, is the iron party-wall door, which has 
many advantages to recommend it to the 
builder. It is of very good quality and fits 
into grooves all round, the stiles and rails 
being jointless. It is made out of one solid 
sheet. The Ratnor Safe Company, who are 
quartered near the public entrance to the Hall, 
and whose address is 51, Moorgate Street, E.C., 
have other specialities equally interesting in 
their way. The chief of them is their im- 
proved drill-proof unbreakable bullion-vault 
and strong-room doors. ‘They are colossal 
structures, and the weight of the one on exhi- 
bition approaches three tons. It would certainly 
be an exercise requiring almost superhuman 
patience to drill through the various thick- 
nesses of steel which go to make up the three 
tons, even were the material to yield at all to 
persistent effort. Fire-resisting and _thief- 
resisting safes are shown on the same stand, 
and it may be mentioned in passing that they 
include one which has been specially .con- 
structed for the reception of the valuable plate 
which Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley is presenting 
to St. Paul’s in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee. In all these safes the fire-resisting 
chambers, usually of a breadth of 3in., have 
been increased to 34in. 


WALLER’S “ GRIP-FAST ” 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


are numerous exhibitors in the tile 
trade, and Waller’s “ Grip-Fast ” Company 
certainly comes well to the front. Their 
pavilion can scarcely go unnoticed. It is one 
of the largest stands in the hall, and its glaring 
red roof suggests the rustic cottage. This roof 
has been specially made in order to put the 
tiles to the severest test so far as construction 
is coneerned. It embraces dormers, hips, and 
valleys, to demonstrate to unbelieving builders 
that the “ grip-fast” tile is capable of meeting 
all constructional ends. The cement tile is not 
a novelty. It has stood the test of years on 
the Continent, and in introducing it into 
England the manufacturers seek to make 
assurance doubly sure by embracing Waller’s 
patent dove-tail grip and patent water drip 
channel. The tile is made of the best Portland 
cement, sand, and other materials, and having 
a glazed surface, introduced by special process, 
is impervious to moisture, and generally 
has great weather resisting qualities. The 
various shapes of the tile—and there are nine 
in all—interlock, and thereby handsome 
designs in different colours are readily obtain- 
able, and, the manufacturers tell us, “a 
neatness of appearance arrived at which, in 
these days of elaborate and esthetic ornament, 
is so essential.” And with its advantages—be 
they few or many—the “ grip-fast” tile entails 
no increased cost. In fact, the price is below 
the figure at present quoted for slates. 


TILE 
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MESSRS. H. HERRMANN, LIMITED. 
SomE very good modern examples of wood- 
carving for builders’ work are to be seen on 
Stand No. 11 in row E, which is occupied by 
Messrs. H. Herrmann, Limited, of 11, Dod 
Street, Limehouse. Most, if not all, of the 
work is not pure carving. It is produced by 
machinery and finished by hand. For all 
practical purposes, however, the result is quite 
as satisfactory, and, of course, much more 
economical. ‘The central feature of the stand 
is a railway carriage door, and this, together 
with the panels, is of excellent cutting, and 
seems to us to be a vast improvement on old 
press work. 


MESSRS. MESSENGER AND COMPANY. 
Many kinds and descriptions of “horticul- 
tural” iron work: are shown on Stand 77. 
Perhaps the chief exhibit of Messrs. 
964, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, §.W., is a section 
showing span stove-house 15ft. wide, with 
imperishable iron sill, oven tins, condensation 
rafters and ‘bars. It is filled with a patent 
lever which gives an opening at both front 
and roof of the apparatus, thus securing 
advantages of which ordinary span stove- 
houses are destitute. There is a plant pro- 
tector on the stall which must appeal to 
horticulturists. The frame is of iron with 
wood lights, and so constructed that the 


lights may be set open or lifted out. Messrs. 
Messenger and Company’s valves make an 
interesting display. They include them full- 
way syphon valve and their improved throttle 
valve, in which the working parts are so 
arranged that they can easily be removed for 
repair without disturbing tne pipes. Other 
exhibits on this stand are varied, and 
range from iron walks and kerbs for vineries 
(which are supported at intervals by brick 
piers allowing for the vine border under walk 
being top dressed), to a display of oval tube 
radiators (both single and double), and also a 
linen fold ventilating ditto. 


THE CAMEO WOOD-WORKING 
COMPANY. 


In the same pavilion as that in which Messrs. 
Messenger and Company are exhibiting, the 
Cameo Wood-Working Company are showing 
examples of their work to advantage. As in 
the case of their neighbours, Messrs. Herrmann, 
the work is produced by special machinery, 
and decorations for dados, cornices, architraves, 
ceilings, picture rails, screens, &¢., are on 
show. One point in the company’s work is 
worth noticing, and that is that the treatment 
of the wood prevents the burring or crushing 
of the fibre, and it, therefore, retains its natural 
colour and remains perfectly solid. 


HAGLE RANGE AND FOUNDRY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


A VARIED display of stoves, ranges, grates, 
&e., is made by the above company on Stand 
173, but, perhaps, the most interesting exhibit 
is a kitchen range, having a tile canopy fitted 
with ventilation contrivances for carrying 
away the fumes and also for ventilating the 
kitchen. A feature of this range is an inner 
glass door to the oven, above which there is a 
thermometer. On the same stand is a new 
chimney-top, for preventing chimneys smok- 
ing, caused through down-draught. A dise 
seems to be the most essential part of the 
apparatus, and the difficulty of sweeping is 
overcome by the work being so constructed as 
to allow of the removal of the disc. Another 
exhibit is what is known as the Gold Medal 
Eagle Grate, which combines numerous advan- 
tages over ordinary stoves. Perhaps the 
greatest advantage is the easy reeulation, by 
means of doors, of temperature. These doors 
fold back behind the decorative panels when 
not in use; when closed the fire may be 
kept in without. attention for a space of some- 
thing like fourteen hours. 


MESSRS. ASHTON AND GREEN. 


Messrs. ASHTON AND GREEN make a similar 
display of stoves, &c., to that of the Eagle 
Range and Foundry Co. Their chief exhibit 
isa gold medal Sine qua non stove. It has a 
rising fire, and is fitted with under flues to the 
oven, so as to provide a uniform heat all 
round. It is convertible from close to open 
fires, and all steam and smell of cooking is 
carried away by patent ventilating appliances. 
It also has an open fire-hood to regulate the 
draught. The rest of Ashton and Green’s 
Stand is occupied by various enamelled slate 
and marble mantelpieces, &e. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM LOAN 
COLLECTION. 


AN interesting collection from South Kensing- 
ton. Museum occupies considerable space in 
the Gallery, and consists principally of exqui- 
site wood carving. The list of the exhibits is 
as follows :—Oak panel, carved in high relief 
with a representation of the legend of St. 
George and the Dragon. English; 14th cen- 
tury. Carved oak panelling, from a farm- 
house, now destroyed, at Kingstone, near 
Taunton. English; 15th century. Carved oak 
door, from a former palace of the Bishops. of 
Exeter. English; 15th century. Carved oak 
panelling and two plasters from an old house 
near Exeter. English; about 1600. Carved 
oak Court cupboard. English; 17th century 
(with restorations). Carved oak cabinet, 
English; 17th century (with restorations). 
Carved oak mantelpiece, with frieze and jambs 
of carved stone, the mantelpiece from a house 
in Lime Street, the stonework from Bromley- 


by-Bow Palace. English ; early 17th century. 
Carved oak mantelpiece, from a house in Lime 
Street. English; early 17th century. Upper 


portion of a chimney-piece of carved oak, from _ 


Sir Paul Pindar’s house, formerly in Bishops- 
gate Without. English; 18th century. Organ 
bellows lever of carved wood, from the church 
of St. Mary Somerset (Somershithe), Thames 
Street, built by Sir Christopher Wren in 
1695. English; late 17th century. Panel 
of carved plane wood, from St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, Holborn. English ; late 17th cen- 
tury. Porch with door frame and jambs 
of carved wood, from an old house -in 
Great Ormond Street. English; dated 1707. 
Panel carved with the arms of Queen Anne. 
English ; about 1710. Lead Cistern, removed 
from the Royal Agricultural Society’s house, 
12, Hanover Square, English; dated 1732. 
Chimney-piece of carved pinewood, from a 
house in Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
English; early 18th century. Portions of a 
frieze and cornice of carved pinewood, from an 
old house on Richmond Hill. English; 18th 
century. Chimney-piece of carved pinewood. 
English 18th century. Clock in inlaid case 
by “Mansell Bennett, at Charing Cross,” 
English; middle. of 18th century. Cornice 
of carved pinewood, from the Palazzo Bensi 
Ceccini, Venice 16th century. Metal Casting 
of Door Plating. The original, of cast bronze, 
was formerly in the Mosque of Beybars I at 
Cairo, and is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. Saracenic; 1266-1268. Electrotype 
reproduction of a copper door made by the 
coppersmiths of the Golden Temple of Amritzer, 
for the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, 1866 ; 
modern Indian.’ Panel of Tiles in imitation of 
Damascus tiles of the 16th century ; made by 
the Derby Tile Co. 


MESSRS. MATTHEWS AND YATES. 
Messrs. MarrHews anp. Yarers are trying to 
solve the vexed question of ventilation. They 
forsake automatical means and resort to 
mechanical, which is an absolute necessity 
under certain conditions — dealing with a 
smoke-room, for instance. It has been found 
impossible in practice to move air in sufficient 
volumes by means of cowls, louvres, and flues, 
and Messrs. Matthews and Yates seek to 
remedy the defect by their “Cyclone” air 


propellers which are built for both con- 
tinuous and alternating currents. One 


advantage of the design is that the parts 
additional to the fan which revolve are close 
upon the axis, and not, as is often the case, 
upon the periphery. A 48in. electric fan, simi- 
lar to the one on exhibition, has been tested by 
Mr. W. H. Preece, Chief Electrician to the Tele- 
graphs, who finds that with 250 revolutions per 
minute, 13,000 cubic feet of air is discharged 
during the same period. <A similar fan, differ- 
ing only in the motor, made for dealing 
with alternate currents is on show; and we 
may state that these “cyclone” air propellors 
have been fitted up by Messrs. Matthews and 
Yates at numerous hotels and restaurants, 
including The First Avenue, The Trocadero, 
Romanos, and The Criterion. The firm 
believes automatic ventilation to be a delu- 
sion, and certainly is taking effective steps 
to dispel it. 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING 
COMPANY. 


Vat pe Travers rock asphalte is displayed on 
Stand 15. It is a limestone rock, naturally 
impregnated with about 84 per cent. of bitu- 
men, and comes from the mine at Travers, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. Specimens of com- 
pressed paving, cut up from the surface of 
carriage way after several years’ traffic, are 
shown, and also grit from the seashore em- 
ployed in proportions in the manufacture of 
mastic. Mastic is cast into blocks, and on the 
works, is broken into pieces, melted in suitabl> 
cauldrons, and in a semi-fluid condition spread. 
on the surface of a concrete foundation to form 
paving for footways, platforms, warehouse 
floors, &c. There are models on exhibition 
showing section of roof covered with asphalte, 
and an asphalte damp course in walls, besides 
other specimens of the material after long 
usage, 
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MESSRS. MITCHELL AND COMPANY. 
For something new and novel recommend us 
to Messrs. Mitchell and Company, of Drury- 
lane. They make a very large show of fire- 
glazed goods at the entrance end of the Hall, 
but their stand is chiefly noteworthy on account 
of the many specialities, principally in the way 
of lavatory basins, it contains. In the principle 
‘of one of their latest wash-basins they go right 
back to nature. They provide a mechanical 


imitation of a running fountain, which obviously | 


does not merely appeal to sentiment. With an 
incessantly running stream of water, flowing 
upwards, sediment at the bottom of the basin is 
unknown. ‘This seems to us to be as it should 
be. The same principle of a running stream is 


embodied in another wash basin, shown by - 


MESSRS. G. AND F. COUZENS. 


TE number of improved and patented sanitary 
appliances shown at the present Exhibition is 
something extraordinary. Messrs. Couzens are, 
among the greatest offenders. Their exhibition 
is confined to a few sanitary specialities, and 
among others we may mention their patent 
ball and flap valve gully traps, their ball valve 
andsyphon interceptors or inspection chambers, 
‘and their patent ball valve water-closets. The 
first-mentioned patent is designed to prevent 
the back flow of tidal or storm water, and the 
uprising of sewer gas. 
is automatical. 
patent, any back pressure of water raises a 
copper ball against an india-rubber seating, 


The action in each case 
In the first example of the 


thus making an effectual seal, Should the 


Messrs. Mitchell and Co. This example is 
older than the one just referred to, and in our 
opinion is not so perfect, though it certainly 
answers the same purpose as basin No. 1 in 
precluding any settlement of sediment. On 
the same stand we find numerous examples of 
fireclay slop sinks, and here, too, there is a 
speciality which arrested our attention. Itis 
a sink which has been constructed to meet the 
requirements of the London School Board, and 
is glazed both inside and out; it has a specially 
large waste fitting with a vulcanite fibre 
block and a removable grating. Another sink, 
known as Chrisholm’s patent “Ideal” sink, 
is something out of the ordinary, but its 
utility beyond preventing overflow does not 
specially appeal to us. Messrs. Mitchell and 
Co. have also made a modest attempt to 
improve interceptors, and in this they have 


certainly succeeded. “ Mitchell’s Valve” con- 
sists of a heavy valve flap attached to the mouth 
of the clearing pipe, and it is so contrived 
that when dropped it constitutes a perfectly 
secure joint, whilst at the same time it can be 
opened by means of an attached chain should 
the flooding of the chamber necessitate such a 
course. 


MESSRS. HEATHER AND SCOTT. 


A wovetry which the present Exhibition has 
disclosed is the photo-decorated tiles shown by 
Messrs. Heather and Scott. The process, which 
has just been discovered, is, of course, a patent, 
and by it, photographic representations of any 
subject can be transferred to tiles, and its 
permanence ensured by an outer glaze. The 
examples shown include landscapes, numerous 
figures, and well-known objects of interest ; but 
whether these photo-decorated tiles will ever 
become generally used time will reveal. 
Certainly, the discovery is one which others, 
besides Messrs. Heather and Scott, have long 
a tried to make. 
aa 
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water evaporate, as is sometimes the case in 
dry weather, the ball lowers on to the bottom 
seating, and thus an effectual hindrance to 
sewer gas rising is secured. In the second 
example, a door, with a weighted lever, allows 
water to pass into the gully, and closes auto- 
matically; thus it serves the same purpose as 
in the previous case. The same principle is 
also applied in the ball valve tidal interceptors, 
whilst it affords an easy access to the drains, 
and would greatly facilitate operations in case 
of astoppage. In the mechanism of the syphon 
interceptor, or inspection chamber, the iron 
cover joints are gas and water tight, being 
bedded in suitable material and secured to the 
earthenware with brass screws. They are 
therefore self-contained, and in most cases 
brick manholes and manhole covers are not 
necessary. 


JAMES JONES, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tur latest patent for providing reversible 
window-sashes has been brought out by Mr. J. 
Jones, of Birmingham—Stand 113—whose fit- 
tings have been pronounced by authorities to 
equal in simplicity and effect those of any at 
present on the market. With Mr. J ones’s sys- 
tem no springs, pivots, or extra woodwork are 
required. Part of one inside bead is hinged 
to allow the bottom sash to be taken out of the 
frame. Part of one parting bead is of brass 
or iron attached to the pulley stiles with pins. 
The cords are attached to lower part of sash 
stiles, and act as centres to reverse the sashes. 
Thus the windows can be cleaned, the glass 
repaired, and the woodwork painted inside the 
room ; and another point—the old sashes can 
be made reversible just as well as new. 


MESSRS. R. CRITTALL AND COMPANY. 


Ir is satisfactory to note the efforts made by 
heating and ventilating engineers in bringing 
their various appliances nearer perfection. 
Messrs. Crittall are to the front, and are 
exhibiting their latest patent in the way of 
ventilators. The “Honeyman” is made both 
with a single and double diaphragm, the first for 


fixing in open timber roofs, and the second for . 


use in roofs with closed ceiling. A 12in.“ Honey- 
man” ventilator, when acted upon by the wind, 
has an exit area of 144 superficial inches, 
which is equal to the exit area of most turret 
ventilators of very much greater diameter. 


~ Another point of importance is that the exit 


area of this ventilator is very much increased 
when there is a dead calm, and it thus over- 
comes a great difficulty encountered in other 
varieties. . Messrs. Crittall also have on their 
stand-radiators, cast in separate sections and 
put in with nipples which are screwed right 
and left. They are made in plain and orna- 
mental patterns, the company having made 
and fixed 25,000 superficial feet in all parts of 
the kingdom. 


€ 


C. WATSON, NAPTON-ON-THE-HILL. 

Mr. C. WaArson, brick and tile manufacturer 

> 
of Napton-on-the-Hill, near Rugby, makes a 
quiet show of sanitary materials, tiles, chimney- 
pots, &c. His stand is near Messrs. Stanley 
Brothers. His principal exhibit is his improved 
patent roofing tile—and, by-the-bye, the 
number of patent tiles in this years’ exhibition 
is something extraordinary. Mr. Watson, 
howéver, works on new lines, and his patent is 
designed for the purpose of preventing rain 
from being beaten underneath the tiles and 
into the roof. To obviate this is a laudable 
object. The ridges of the “Fluted Faced Tile,” 
as Mr. Watson calls his patent, ensure-the 
equal distribution of the rain over its surface, 
and the stops at the end of flutine, which are 
about two inches above the bottom edge of the 
upper tile, prevent the rain from being driven 
further up the tile, and at the same time the 
fluting provides a ready means for its down 
flow. The use of, the tile certainly does not 
detract from the appearance of a building, and 
its chances of success are therefore by no 
means remote. 


MESSRS. WOOD AND: IVERY, LIMITED. 
Sranp 101 is occupied exclusively by the 
durable blue brick of which Messrs. Wood and 
Ivery, of West Bromwich, are very large 
manufacturers. Almost every kind of blue 
brick is on view—bricks for sewerage work, 
railway work, footpath paving, stable paving, 
channelling, &c.—and samples are included of 
the bricks being supplied by Messrs. Wood 
and Ivery for the great Midland water- 
works scheme. Of course, the great thing 
about the bricks is their durability. They are 
absolutely impervious to damp and moisture, 
and as a solitary instance of durability the 
exhibitors point to Charing Cross, where their 
bricks have been used for thirty years, and are 
as sound to-day as ever. 


L. TOLD, DUNDRY, BRISTOL. 
HippeEN in a corner of the great Exhibition is 
an interesting exhibit in the shape of a model 
of Dundry Tower, made of Dundry free stone. 
Many Cathedrals in the West of England and 
in Wales are built of the same stone. 


C. H. BROGDBANK, LONDON. 
THERE is an unassuming exhibition of French 
and American slates on Mr. Broodbank’s stand, 
Bay 22. The French slates are manu- 


factured of material from the quarries of 


Messrs. Lariviére and Company, of Angers, and 


| the quality is claimed to be equal to the 


average Welsh slates. A large quantity has 
been imported into England during the past 
few years. The American slates are from the 
Bangor district, and the rate of importation 
during the last two years has greatly increased, 
the slates having even found their way into 
South Wales. Mr, Broodbank also shows 
some French steel-wire ropes for building 


|. purposes, and maintains that they stand as 


high a tensile test as the work of any of the 
English makers. 


THE LINOLEUM TILE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Sranp 76 is given over to a display of linoleum 
tiles. They are specially adapted for use in 
churches, hospitals, clubs, &c., as they are 
noiseless and not slippery. ‘They are made in 
many patterns and colours, and can be laid on 
wood, stone, or cement. 


THE PARAGON PATENT GLAZING AND 
ROOFING COMPANY. 


THis company occupies Stand 126, and shows 
practical illustrations of patent glazing and 
roofing, which it is maintained not only com- 
bines all the advantages of other systems, 
but also incorporates new features. Its chief 
aim is to surmount the disadvantages involved 
in the periodical painting, &c., of ordinary 
glass roofs, and to accomplish this aim, it sub- 


| stitutes simple locking internal fastenings for 


bolts and screws, and omits outside fastenings, 
thus removing the difficulty of corrosion 
resulting from the action of the atmosphere 
consequent upon iron being used in contact 
with zine or other metals. 
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MESSRS. WILSON AND COMPANY, 
Tue trade is in want of a good pavement light, 
and Messrs. Wilson and Company, who are 
exhibiting on Stand 35, offer a light which is 
so constructed as to prevent slipping, and also 
to meet the objection so often raised to project- 
ing studs on the surface of. the lights. The 
upper portions of the frames are made entirely 
of lead, and, therefore, provide a firm 
foothold and give an opportunity for decora- 
tion in the way of lead bars intersected with 
ornamental tile or mosaic work. Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. also have a horizontal light 
which prevents the moisture formed by con- 
densation falling on anything below. We can 
strongly recommend these lights. 


LYTE’S METALLIC WOVEN 
TREAD COMPANY. 
THE above company shows a model, on Stand 
29, of its woven stair tread, the charm of 
which is the pleasantness of the tread. In 
durability it ranks before lead, and it has 
already been largely in de.sand. 


STAIR 


MESSRS. SUTTON AND COMPANY. 

3UILDERS may rely upon seeing something 
new on Messrs. Sutton and Company’s stand. 
Their exhibits include more than one notable 
novelty in sanitary goods, and first of all we 
may mention Rayner’s key-joint and double 
socket pipe, which is made in two different 
ways, No. 1 with a stoneware inner socket, and 
No. 2 with a composition inner socket. The 
advantages claimed for the patent are that it 
is self-centreing, key-jointed, watertight, and 
that the cement cannot be washed out of the 
socket. Messrs. Sutton havenumerous examples 
of Green’s patents on their stand, and they 
include his “stopless ” disconnecting and ven- 
tilating interceptors, S. and P. traps, and soil 
and ventilating hoppers, stoneware channel 
blocks, &e. 


THE SOUTH WESTERN POTTERY. 
ANOTHER display of stoneware pipes is made 
by Mr. George Jennings, of the South Western 
Pottery, Parkstone, Dorset. As a display it, 
however, falls far short of that of the Albion 
Clay Company. There is a great variety of 
pipes on the stand, all made from Dorset clay. 

MESSRS. BRATT, COLBRAN, AND 

COMPANY. 

Maussrs. Brarr, CoLBRAN, AND Company have 
a collection of stoves, ranges, grates, &e., which 
are noteworthy more on account of newness of 
design than structural improvements. They 
show a wrought iron dog stove, which has a 
square recess lined by five by five Dutch tiles, 
with copper balls on dogs. Other exhibits 
attracting attention are a fine mantel, painted 
white, with a double row of six by six Dutch 
tiles on the flat, and a-mantel of Jacobean 
design, with marble slips and wrought iron 
stove front, a copper hood, and copper discs. 
The combination of colour in this mantel is 
very ploasing, the tiles being of a pinkish 
madder and the marble slips and kerb in 
levanto. All the designs are the work of Mr. 
Oliver E. Bryan, but the Company also executes 
special works for Architects. 


PETRIFITE, LIMITED. 
“‘ PETRIFITE is one of the most startling of 
modern discoveries” we are told. It has not 
long been upon the market, and is conse- 
quently little known. Its use is for solidifying 
materials without mechanism, and it is claimed 
that all materials, no matter of what nature | 
or description, are equally apt subjects for 


| LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING COM- 


and as evidence of its durability—if evidence 
be needed—there is shown a pipe which was 
taken out of the ground in a perfectly sound 
condition after having laid there for twenty- 
five years. Professor T'yndall’s patent—double 
seal pipes—is on exhibition, and the advan- 
tage claimed for it is that it supplies a 
perfect joint. It is a justifiable claim 
for, in addition to a composition which 
makes the joint watertight, matters are made 
doubly secure by an additional cement joint. 
The patent has been on the market for ‘some 
time, and has been used very largely in Govern- 
ment works. An exhibit on the same stand, 
with a greater claim to novelty, is a glazed 
| stoneware electric cable conduit. It, also, is 
made of Dorset clay, and when used, a junction 
piece may be added at any time without dis- 
turbing the conduits. Mr. Jennings has also 
some terra-cotta work on show. 


THE LONDON MOSAIC COMPANY. 
Tne London Mosaic Company is making an 
unpretentious but interesting show of mosaic 
work, for both decorative and flooring purposes. 
It occupies Stand 86; the firm’s address 
is 18, South Wharf, Paddington, W. Italian 
marble, Geramic mosaics, stained glass, mural 
painting, parquet and wood block flooring, 
; encaustic tiling, marble tiling are its 
| specialities ; the parquet flooring being worth 
special mention for the decorative patterns 
and high finish of the work, 


ADAMANT CO. LIMITED. 

THE qualities of Adamant as a patent 
decorative plaster, are well extolled by the 
structure in which the company is exhibiting, 
| The external appearance is rather striking. 
| A highly decorative arch is surmounted by a 
| frieze, cornice, and _ spandrils, the whole 
| supported by fluted columns. There is a 
| double entrance, and the panels in the interior 
| 


exhibit Adamant in different qualities, the best 
being capable of a very high polish. The 

| plaster can be set up in any design in extreme 
frost, and can be painted and decorated before 
the men leave the scaffold. It is claimed that 
Adamant does away with warping and shrinking 
of doors and casings, as water is not required 
as in the case of ordinary plaster, and that it 
does not absorb germs of disease. “ A damant,” 
however, is not so cheap as plaster. 


PANY, LIMITED. 

Stanp 70 is full of specimens of the Limmer 
Asphalte Paving Co.’s work, of the raw 
material as it comes from the mines, and as 
powder, when the rock has undergone the 
grinding process. Excellent testimony to the 
durability of the asphalte is borne by two pieces 
shown on the stand, which have been taken up 
from City roadways after lengthy service, and 
which are nevertheless in a perfectly sound 
condition—as hard as the proverbial rock. 
Blake’s Patent Bitumenous Culvert is also 
shown ; it is constructed to receive all kinds 
of wires to be laid underground. “It is rather 
an ingenious patent, and answers its purpose 
well. 


MESSRS. YATES, HAWOOD, AND CO. 
THE most notable exhibit on the large stand 
occupied by the above company is, perhaps, an 
example of the latest invention in cooking 
ranges. It is known as the patent “ Quadrant” 
Kitchener, which not only recommends ‘itself 
on economic grounds, but has the great 
advantage over older ranges in that it gives a 


treatment. Remarkable results have already 
been obtained, and some authorities have gone | 
80 far as to say that Petrifite will revolutionise 
the whole building trade. With it, articles of | 
use and beauty are manufactured from such 
materials as ashes, destructor refuse, garden 
mould, slate, sand, straw, road sweepings, and 
an endless variety of things of little or no | 
value. Building materials composed of such 
ingredients are shown in the present Exhibi- 
tion, and must be quite a revelation to many. | 
Its facility of application and great durability, 
| 


together with its cheapness, must give it a 
leading place for decorative purposes, 


uniform heat throughout the ovens. It has a 
self-adjusting lifting-fire, and can be raised or 
lowered to any point with one hand. The 
moveable parts do not come in contact with 
the fire, and consequently the apparatus is not 
specially liable to be thrown out of order. 
The “Quadrant” is made either with single 
or double ovens, and seems to be up-to-date in 
every respect. A massive iron mantel is also 
shown on the same stand, and though it does 
not lend itself to the same decorative treat- 
ment as wood, the utilitarian mind will at once 
approve of it. Wood mantels and overmantels 
are also exhibited along with other patents in 


A. T. COOPER, LONDON. 


ANoTHER exhibit, more or less novel, is a patent 
suction and vacuum pump, shown by Mr. A. 'T. 
Cooper, of Moray Road, London, N. “The pump 
is a simple contrivance in which a rubber 
disc is the most essential part, and in working 
it for the removal of obstructions in drains, 
soil pipes, baths, sinks, stack pipes, &c., the 
disc is placed on the surface of wherever 
operations are to be ¢arried out, and by the 
strong suction of the pumps action, obstruc- 
tions, provided there is no. structural difficulty, 
are speedily removed. 


MESSRS. PILKINGTON AND COMPANY. 
Stand 134 is occupied by examples of the 
Seyssel asphalte pavine, Polouceau asphalte 
paving, and asphalte roofing, on Pilkineton’s 
patent system. The Seyssel asphalte is a 
natural product procured from the mines in 
the district of Seyssel (France), and is especi- 
ally suitable for covering flat roofs and terraces ; 
whilst it can also be used, with satisfactory 
results, for paving corridors, courtyards, tennis 
courts, and so forth. Polonuceau asphalte is 
superior in quality to Seyssel, and is especially 
manufactured for paving cartways, approaches 
to warehouses, &c., where very heavy traffic 
occurs. One advantage it possesses in this 
respect is that its surface can be grooved, to 
render a foothold for horses. Applied tests 
have amply proved the durability of Messrs, 
Pilkington’s asphaltes. 


W. S. FOSTER, LONDON. 

Mr. W. 8. Fosrrr shows, at Stand 32, a bay 
window and carriage door fitted with his 
patent spring and rack. It is rather an 
ingenious device for maintaining window 
sashes open with the desired depth of aper- 
ture. Its construction makes it especially 
useful for railway carriage windows ; but it 
can also be applied to sash windows of any 
kind. Its use in sash windows enables the 
centre and sides of oriel and bay windows to 
be-opened. Window inventions are plentiful, 
but Mr. Foster’s patent is obviously sound and 
useful. 


MESSRS. RANDALL BROTHERS. 
“Tue effect of white tiles or glazed bricks 
at one-tenth the cost” is something 
which must recommend itself in cases where 
economic laws press heavily. This is what 
Messrs. Randall Brothers claim for their Paris 
white japan. Moreover, they maintain that, 
on sanitary grounds, it is superior to white 
tiles as it leaves one continued smooth surface 
with no interstices or crevices for the lodgment 
of dust, germs, ke. It is equally pliable on plas- 
ter, cement, bricks, wood, or iron, and the finish, 
as shown in the firms exhibits, is more than 
satisfactory. 


W. OSMENT, LONDON. 


Mr. W. Osment, of the Clapton Steam J oinery 
Works, shows numerous examples of spiral, 
plain, square, and ornamental turning. Mr. 
Osment also exhibits his patent window 
fittings, which allow of new sash lines being in- 
serted without removing the beads—exeept a 


te] 


a small piece of the parting bead. 


THE CORK PAVEMENT CO., LIMITED. 


Great advances have been made in street 
paving during the last fifty years. Bunt there 
is still much to learn. The Cork Pavement 
Company, however, is taking a leading part 
in present day improvements, and associated 
with its paving are as many qualities as have 
yet- been combined with any one brick, Its 
durability alone would be a sufficient con- 
sideration to keep it well to the front ; 
but happily it combines other virtues—it 
is non-slippery, practically noiseless, almost 
non-absorbent, sanitary and cheap, As the 
name implies the bricks are made of cork, and 
are combined by an ingenious process with a 
description of bitumen. The material, says 
Professor Redwood, is remarkably tough and 
cohesive, and is sufficiently elastic without 
being too easily compressed or indented. The 
bricks can be used not only asa road paving, 
but they can be introduced into stables, coach- 
houses, lavatories, &e. The company’s stand 


fire ranges. 


is floored with these bricks. 
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Geskk Duro Now that the 


Heart eA ee Bosse 
Decorative Material. GUT BAS) appar 
rently taken a 


permanent place as a material for Decorative 
Art, a short history and brief description 
thereof may not prove unacceptable to my 
readers, especially when it is borne in mind 
that specimens of the work form regular 
exhibits at our Art Schools and at the Royal 
Academy, while it is also of great use to 
modellers and decorators. At the outset it 
may be as well to point out the difference 
between stueco and gesso duro, as gesso, 
burnt gypsum, or plaster uf Paris, is em- 
ployed in both. Vetruvius, a celebrated 
Architect of the time of Cesar Augustus, 
gives a recipe for stueco for painting upon, 
consisting of slaked lime or gypsum (plaster 
of Paris), which were to be mixed with 
water; and he particularly insists upon the 
materials being well soaked, in order that 
the burning properties of the lime might 
not injure the pigments. The Romans 
of ancient days were very proficient in 
the employment of stucco work, though 
they were not the first to use it. Soaked 
lime dates back to very early times, for we 
find that the highly-decorated mummy cases 
of the Egyptians were made of linen satu- 
‘ated with aeacia gum, and moulded into 
form, which, when dry, becomes exceedingly 
hard, forming a thin shell, afterwards 
primed inside and outside with soaked lime, 
thus forming the white ground upon which 
the designs were drawn, with the colouring 
and gilding filled in as handed down to 
the present day. The secret of the colours 
retaining their pristine brilliancy is that 
the lime or plaster had been previously well 
washed. The employment of stucco was 
not confined to the minor part of ground- 
ing, for about the period of the second een- 
tury gesso was used for ornamentation, 
as borders composed of it have been dis- 
covered, having a continuous design placed 
round the portraits in the wooden coffins 
containing mummies from Fayum. — It 
was, however, at a much later period that 
stucco reached its perfection, and the Villa 
Madonna at Rome is one of the finest ex- 
amples of this work that can be found. It 
was designed by Julio Romano, who executed 
the paintings, while the reliefs:are in all 
probability the labour of Giovanni da Udine, 
2x noted workman of the time in stucco. 
Coming to more modern times, there are many 
ceilings in houses of the eighteenth century 
which are admirable specimens of stucco, 
heing the work of a colony of Italian Artists 
settled in London, but who travelled around 
the country. Working in gesso may be said 


to be a painter's rather than a sculptor’s Art, 
as it roughly consists in covering the surface 


with a mixture of plaster of Paris and glue, 
or similar composition, high relief beimg 
obtained by repainting the parts desired to be 
raised, and still higher relief by modelling 
with teased wool soaked in the plaster and 
elue, and when dry being painted or glazed 
in eclours. Gesso duro has precisely the 
same basis as stucco, viz., gypsum, or plaster 
of Paris, but it is mixed with glue or size 
while warm and in a_ liquefied state. 
It is with this mixture that decorative works 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries were made, and Cermino Cermini, 
who lived in the fourteenth century, has 


handed down to us a considerable amount of 
valuable information on the Arts of that 
time, the instructions in which apply equally 
¢o modern work, and for which we are indebted 
to some of the recipes given in succeeding 
lines. He begins by giving instructions for 
preparing wood panelling with strong g'ue 
made of parchment, which must be of a 


consistency to stick the hands together. 
The panel was to be made level by 


having knots cut down and holes stopped, 
and, a coat of parchment size having 
been spread over, Cermini proceeds as fol- 
lows: “Get some linen cloth, old fine 
white, and free from grease ; take your best 
glue, cut or tear the linen into large and 
small strips, soak them in the glue, and spread 
them with your hands over the surface of the 
panel, leave it to dry for two or three days ; 
when very dry, rasp it well. Then take some 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Doorway TO CLOISTERS OF S. GREGORIO, VENICE. 


eesso grosso (which is really ordinary plaster 
of Paris) sifted like flour, put a porringer full 
on the porphyry slab, and grind it well with 
this glue as you would colours, collect it, 
and put it on the surface of the panels with 


panel before priming, which was then to be 
assed over the whole, clearing up the design 
after each coat, and giving two ccats of gesso 
sottile, or fine plaster, to finish with. The 
recipe for making the fine plaster is thus: 
“This is made from the same plaster as the 
first (gesso grosso), but it must be well washed 
(purgata), and kept moist in a tub for at 
least a month, until it almost rots (marcise), 
and is completely slaked; it will become as 
soft as silk; throw away the water, make it 
into cakes, and let it dry.” The following 
gives the finishing process ; “ Having laid on 


the gesso grosso, rub down the surface, 
and polish it well; put some cakes of 


gesso sottile into a pipkin of cold water, 
let them absorb as much 2s they will. 
Put a small portion at a time on a slab, 
and grind it without adding any more water, 
and when you have sufficient put it im a 
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piece of linen cloth, strong and white. Take 
some of the same glue with which you tem- 


a large spatula, then take some of this ground 


pered the gesso grosso, take a new glazed 
pipkin, take a cake of the damp gesso, 
scrape it fine with a knife as you would 
cheese into the pipkin; put more of the 
glue on to it, stir the gesso as you would 


plaster and warm it, for by this time the glue 
will have chilled, and materials mixed with 
size should be used warm. Take a soft hog- 
hair pencil, give a coat over the cornices and 


foliage on the even surface with the 
spatula. Procure some small iron rods, 


and with these pick out all the cornices 
and foliage which are not flat.’ Referring 
to the same authority, it will be found that 
the raised work was done in two different 
ways; the first oy making the prominent 
parts of plaster of Paris, and glue on the 


paste for making fritters, smoothly 


and 


evenly, until there are no lumps in it. -Pro- 
eure a cauldron of water, put into it the pipkin 
of gesso, thus it will become warm without 


boiling ; 


when warm, take up a proper quan- 


tty of the gesso with asoft hog’s-bristle peueil, 
and spread it evenly over the level surfaces, the 
cornices, and the foliage. The first coat should 
be spread and rubbed in as much as possible 
with the fingers and hand, to incorporate 


it with the gesso grosso. 


When this has 
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been done spread again with the brush without 


using the hand, letting it dry partially ; ther 


pass over a third time with the brush, and 
Then give a coating on the other 
side in this manner, keeping the gesso warm 
Foliage and relievos 
This finishes the first process, 
and the second is as follows :—“ How to 


let it dry. 


—giving eight coats. 
require less. 


prepare grounds of gesso sottile : First pass 
glue three or four times over the panel and 
all small aud delicate works : give as many 
coats as from. experience you ‘find them 
require.” For small panels and delicate 
work the glued down strips of linen were 
not necessary, but till a late period _pie- 
tures were punted on linen, glued in ‘one 
piece on to the wood, and in the cassone 
of the fourteenth. and fifteenth centuries 
two very fine specimens, of which were 
exhibited at the New Gallery two’ years 
sincé, while others are to be found at 
South Kensington—the chests were always 
ceovered with the linen cloth and then primed 
with gesso. The linen may be seen at tho 
broken elges of the chests, and it serves to 
distinguish them at once from the chests of 
earve:l wood. When no gesso grosso was used 
the size was made thinner, water being added 
to the glue used in preparing the gesso. In 
working, the panel having been prepared, the 
design was sketched in in ink on the flat 
portions, while those which were to be gilt 
were outlined with a needle. Fringes, 
borderings, cornices, and foliage were now to 
be raised with the gesso sottile, a little bole 
being mixed with it to prevent any minute 
defects in the gilding and linning, and to 
make the gesso a stronger mordant. In 
doing the raised work, the instruction pro- 
ceeds: “ Having the gesso in a vase on hot 
ashes, and other vase of hot water (because 
you must wash your pencil frequently, and 
this pencil must be of miniver, the hair fine 
and long), take a little of the gesso on the 
point of the pencil, and with it raise 
what figures you wish in relief. If you 
make any foliage draw the design previously, 
and be careful not to relieve too much. The 
clearer you make the foliage the better you 
will be able to make the design.” It was at 
this stage of the process that the imitation 
gems of coloured glass were introduced, such 
«3 are to be found in the works of Crivelli 
and other Artists of the fifteenth century, a 
good specimen of which is to be found in the 
altar piece by this Artist in the National | 
Gallery, where the crown and dress of the 
Madonna are so enriched. This work also 
affords means of studying relief work in gesso, 
and the Tuscan School affords many other 
fin> examp'es. In the sixteonth eontury, how- 
ever, working in gesso fell into disuse, the last | 
remnants of it being seen in the bodies of 
costumes painted by Perugino, the greater 
Artists ignoring jt altogether. In the 
fifteenth century, it was very extensively 
employed for modelling on a large scale, and 
it-is more than passing strange that so con- 
venient a medium for modelling on an exten- 
sive scale, especially for works to be cast in 
metal, should have been so utterly ignorned 
in England till quite recent times in fact, 
till 1886, when Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., was 
commissioned by the Duke of Westminster to 
execute a colossal statue in bronze of Hugh 
Lupus. It is to Mr. Watts that Artists 


are really indebted for the introduction of 


1 such a groundwork, true 


work. 


DOORWAY TO CLOISTERS OF 
S. GREGORIO, VENICE. 


A LL students of Venetian Architecture, 
and, we may even say, all visitors to 

the Queen of the Adriatic, will remember the 
square-headed, almost square doorway giving 
on to the Grand Canal, just before it curves 
past the steps of Santa Maria della Salute. 
Our illustration is from a measured drawing 
by Mr. Howard Ince, and is interesting as an 
illustration of the free, we may fairly say free 
and easy, way in which the enrichments on 
the flat moulded architrave are set out. The 
result is not at all disturbing—it has even a 
certain quaint charm; but who would dare to 
sot out such a piece of detail nowadays. A 
further charm, which a monotone reproduction 
can only vaguely suggest, is found in the rich 
stains and colouring which Time, who is now 
very fully oceupied at Venice, has thrown 
across the marble, bringing it into the hap- 
piest harmony w-th the surrounding brick- 
work. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[NN the first of a series of illustrated articles 
on this subject in the “ Amateur Photo- 
grapher,” Mr. G. A. T. Middleton says that 
Architecture and Photography appear at first 
sight to be Arts of such utterly diverse 
character as to have no points in common 
whatever. But first impressions are often 
mistaken ones. All Arts are one, in fact, and 
though some are more closely related than 
others—Sculpture, for instance, being more 
closely akin to Architecture than is photo- 
graphy—the family resemblance is always to 
be found if sought after. When it is intended 
to represent one Art through the medium of 
another, there must be this seekine else a 
wrong impression will probably be conveyed, 
and in the photographing of Architectural 
objects there is, or should be, this representa- 
tion. Too often the result is a hard unfeeling 
view, utterly devoid of sentiment, however 
much there may be in the building represented 
—a photograph has been taken, but the camera 
has been treated as an exact. scientific instru- 
ment, and not as a workman’s tool capable of 
responding to its master’s touch. The differ- 
ence is precisely that between Architecture 
and meye building—the one instinct with life 
and feeling, the other no more than a heap of 
material scientifically pieced together to enclose 
a room within four walls. Here it is that the 


Point oF Contract Comes. 


Architecture ‘and photography are both 
reflective Arts, and so he who would photo- 
graph Architecture aright, nct for the purpose 
of scientific diagram making, but to represent 


ground-work for decorative painting. With 
colour can be 
used with greater freedom and daring than 
it is possible on the flat, and for a cheap, 
simple, and highly effective decoration for the 
interior of halls and Churches, there is not 
much to beat properly executed artistic g’eSSO 


cultivation of mind, but little soul. Then 
Rome, with its aggressive militarism and its 
sensuous private life co-existent, is magnifi- 
cently exemplified to us by the stern remains 
of aqueducts, and roads, and forts, and by its 
gorgeous carving and mosaics. Then in 
England alone we have 


Buitpines wuicn Tet Atoup 


to him who cares to read of the life of our 
forefathers as nothing else can do. There is 
the stern work of the Norman feudal lord, 
followed after but a short interval by the 
elaborate soul-elevating Early Gothic of the 
| days of chivalry. The Norman buildings of 
the twelfth century, with their thick walls, 
massive construction, semi-circular arches and 
flat proportions, all,whether castles or Churches, 
speak out of the masterful repression by the 
mailed warrior of a subject people ; and the con- 
trast is most marked with those of the following 
period, having thin walls, lofty proportions, 
and elegance both of general form and detail, 
all combined with perfect workmanship. It 
Was an age whose spirit is best appreciated in 
its Architecture—an age of lofty aspiration, 
true nobility and manliness, when ‘the armed 
men lived:for honour. It was the time of the 
Crusades, when everyone, and all they did, was 
inspired by a noble, even if we now think in 
some respects a mistaken, Christianity, and 
our great Cathedrals and Abbeys,as well as our 
village Churches are, all alike, the monuments 
of the age, reflecting its glorious enerey and its 
high ideals. But,.as at all times, excessive 
zeal soon wore itself out, and the ‘brilliant 
early Gothic period in France and England 
Was as evanescent as had been the brilliant 
age of intellect in Greece. First came deve- 
lopment and then deterioration in the objects 
and in the lives of the people, reflected, as it 
was bound to be, by the Architecture, The 
Ecclesiastical work showed’ the change most 
plainly, as the simply living, holy men of early, 
monastic times were succeeded by those who 
put ostentatious display first. There is always 
something substantial, however, in English 
Architecture, redeeming and often obliterating 
the defects of even the most luxurious times, 
and rendering in stone the difference of 
character between the English and the Con- 
tinental nations. If it is all this which Archi- 
tecture tells, it is this, likewise, which photo- 
graphs of Architectural subjects should reflect. 
Find out what your building means, and 
endeavour to represent that rather than the 
dry-as-dust Archeology of moulding and of 
date. 


SETTING OUT PROBLEMS. 
No. III; 


\ 7 have pleasure in announcing another 
of the series of Problems it is our 

intention to give from time to time, as stated 

in our issue of May 20th last. 

PROBLEM. 


It is required to take a cross-section of the bed 
of a river, shewing the depth at every 1Oft. 
along a given straight line lying nearly at 
right angles to the stream. The banks 
slope gently to the water, which is known 
to be about 100ft. in breadth, and not more 
than about 8ft. or Oft..in maximum depth. 


the effect produced on the senses: by the object 
illustrated, must have at least some idea of 
what sentiment may naturally be expected in 
any given building, else, not knowing, he can- 
not look for or find it. Architecture has at 


this handy medium into Enyland, which 
should be specially welcomed by Deecora- 
tors, be they masters or journeymen, although 
the Japanese have made use of gesso work 
in their laequer work from the earliest 
times. For the interior decoration of our 
Churches, gesso should be particularity 
adopted, if properly designed and applied, 
but the site and surroundings of the de- 
coration should be taken into consideration, 


all times reflected the feelings and aspirations 
of the people among whom it has flourished, 
and in some instances is the only index left to 
us to show that the nations of antiquity were 
not composed of dolls or automatons, but of 
living, thinking, loving, hating human beings, 
like unto ourselves... The ‘Pyramids of Egypt, 
for instance, tell of a people to whom stern 
simplicity, solidity, and mass, as representing 
power, were more than that elaboration of 
detail which indicates refinement, this being 


Gesso must not be in too high a relief, or 
it will probably’ crack, but it should be 
omy sufficiently raised to afford a good 


found in its highest perfection in the Grecian 
work of a much later date, applied to hard and 


Circumstances preclude the . erection of 
temporary staging. A small boat is avail- 
able for use ; but owing to the current it is 
Jound impossible to row her along the line 
of section to take soundings with the 
requisite accuracy. 

To the authors of the first ten correct 


solutions of this Problem received at the 
Office, Volume IV. of Tur BuiipeErRs’ JouRNAL, 
bound and gilt-lettered, will be awarded. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Editor, 


and marked “ Problem” on the envelope. 


Tue postal authorities have not yet inti- 


mated their decision as to the selection of a 
site for the new Post Office for Aberdeen. The 
general belief .is that. Guild. Street will be 


rigid outlines mathematically corrected to 
produce the effect sought after—indicatinge 


finally chosen as being the most suitable. 
position. 
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“ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE is no need for the almost apolo- 
eetic terms in which Mr. Anderson 
introduces his book to his readers. It 
has long been. needed, for it gives a 
clearly-written, dispassionate account 

of the wonderful designs made between the 
years 1420 and 1700, which, viewed as a series, 
form the Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy. 

Had he done no more he had done well, for it 
may be said that, hitherto, the writings on 
this subject have been inspired by a strong 
partisan spirit, the real origin and meaning of 
the designs being obscured in the endeavour 
to prove that they illustrate either the 
ereatest or the most disastrous period in 
Architectural history—according to the per- 
sonal prejudice of the writer. Seeing the 
faults of the later (decadent) work as clearly as 


Caprran MrpaLuion Pazzi CHAPEL, 


FLORENCE. BRUNELLESCHI, ARCHITECT. 
the merits of the earlier and culminating 
periods, Mr. Anderson is not merely more 
judicious in his criticism, but more scientific in 
his method. Concisely, and without missing a 
point, he traces out the causes from which the 
movement sprang, he shows us the circum- 
stances and surroundings which, acting on 
the individuality of the Artists, led them 
inevitably and almost unconsciously to design 
as they did. It is this careful enquiry into 
the motives which gives his book its greatest 
value, and enables the student, for the first 
time, to grasp the true significance of the 
movement: the conclusions to which this 
enquiry lead, emphasising as they do the main 
principle of good desion, its most essential 
quality—vitality, make the book moreover one 
which is worthy the study of all. 
Assuming that the student of the Renais- 
cance will be to some exteat familiar with the 
ancient Roman Architecture, Mr. Anderson 


| 
for the study of the interval separating the 
Roman era from the Italian revival may not 
be so apparent, seeing that. it is generally 
believed that the Italians of the fifteenth cen- 
tury took up Architecture at the point where 
the ancients laid it down. This - they did 
eventually, but any such view of the origin of 
the Renaissance Art is not only incomplete, 
but wrong. Though the suddenness of the 
change and the sharpness of the cleavage may 
have been unparalleled in history, it was im- 
possible that hand and eye and mind should 
not have been unconsciously, even unwillingly, 
tenacious of what had been their habit through 
generations. Renaissance Architecture had a 
long experimental career .°. - and was 
modified throughout very materially by all the 
work of the Medieval period.” It was this 
grafting of new methods on old traditions 
which formed the strangest of the early 
Renaissance in- Italy, since it preserved the 
vital power of expression; that it “ eventually 
degenerated into something like formal 
copyism and died in affectation . . . is an 
indication that a style which ceases to conform 
to the spirit and requirements of the age is 
foredoomed and suppressed by a natural law.” 
It is most interesting to follow the reason- 
ing which leads Mr, Anderson to assign to 
Brunelleschi the leadership of the tenaissance 
movement, he admits that the sculptors of the 
fourteenth century, headed by Nicholo and 
Andrea Pisano, had carefully studied classical 
sculpture, “the influence of which in Italy 
they could scarcely escape had they even 
desired to do so” He goes even so far as to 
admit that the Art traditions of the middle 
ages, such as they were in Italy, may have been 
broken by the departure of Nicholo Pisano, 
and he says “if merely a rebuild of interest, a 
clearer insight into Nature is understood, 
then we may cheerfully yield to the sculptors 
the credit of the origin of the movement ; if 
besides this we understand it to include (as 
Architects always have done) the tendency to 
the revival of classic forms and principles, then 
the Architectural demarcation is correct which 
dates the Renaissance from the beginning of 
Brunelleschi’s time and labours. He says, 
“the Church of San Lorenzo and the Palazzo 
Ruccelai at Florence dealt the death blow to 
Gothic Art.” There is of course no doubt of 
the tendency of Brunelleschi towards classic 
detail, but at the same time one is not con- 
vinced that his work can be defined as making 
a real revival. Take for instance the very 
typical door in cloister of Santa Croce at 
| Florence, this is surely as unlike any ancient 
Roman work as the pulpits and ambos of the 
Pisano: both are strongly individual, there 
is nothing slavish or literal about them, 


tells him that “almost equally essential to a 
proper understanding of the revival is an 
acquaintance with the Romanesque and Italian 
Gothie styles, in the variations of which there 
is a vivid picture of the struggle of the races 
which peopled Italy in the Medizval period. 
St. Mark’s, Venice, St. Ambrogio, Milan, Pisa 
Cathedral and San Miniato, Florence, are, for 
example, contemporary Churches; Byzantine, 
Lombard, Romanesque: without the slightest 
cohesion of style, except in so far as they 
represent the modifications exercised by 
different peoples upon the Latin element 
which lay underneath. . 


* «The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy,” a | 
veneral view for the use of students and others, by | they 


William J. Anderson, A.R.1.B.A., with fifty-four colo 
type and other plates. B.T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn 


London. 


The necessity 


\ Door in CLOIsTER OF SANTA CROCE, 
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correctly, but, this is by Albrito, and. with all 
deference to Mr: Anderson, it is to him one is 
induced to ascribe the real initiation of the 
Renaissance movement—not only by his 
practice but far more influentially by his 


ALPEATI, 


Pau. RucceLal, FLORENCE. 
ARCHITECT. 


teaching. “His ten books, * Re’ Edificatoria, 
were, for centuries, looked upon as the foun- 
dation of all that had been written about 


| Architecture or building,” he was the first. who 


are essentially Gothic in their freedom. | 
- | -with the Pallazzo Ruccelai it is different, itis | 
a decided effort to tender classical work 


| seems to have devoted himself to the subject 
from the scholars point of view, “he was.the 
| first who seriously attempted the veneration 
| of Roman Architecture as distinct from Roman 
principles.” Unlike Brunelleschi, he was an 
Archxologist rather than an Artist, of refined 
| taste certainly, but, ‘still a pedant, insisting 
before all on an accurate reproduct-on of the 
old. work, it is this effort before all to re- 
produce the ancient work which “seems to 
have been so essential a condition of | the 
Renaissance, and one cannot help ascribing 
the most powerful influence to Albrito’s kook. 
It may even have influenced Brunelleschi in 
his later days, and quite well accounts for the 
much greater closeness to Roman Art of 
3yamante’s earliest work— Santa Maria, near 
| San Latin, Milan, for example. This poimt 
will always remain a favourite one_ for 
argument, since it can never be definitely 
| settled, but must be left to the individual bias 
of those who enquire into it; it 1s moreover 
not so very important. It is more interesting 
to note how slowly Brunelleschi infinenced the 
local tradition of the craftsmen who worked 
under his direction: Take, for example, the 
capital from the Pizz chapel. It is not to be 
supposed that Brunelleschi: carved this with 
his own hands, or, that the Florentine carver 
who did it was not technically skilful, yet the 
result is only an approximat: on to the original 
classical capital which the master had studied. 
An extremely interesting point which is drawn 
into notice is the divergence of the style of 
work produced by these Italian artists accord- 
ingly as their strongest’ bent was: towards 
Painting, Seulpture, or Architecture - itself. 
Compare, for instance, the love: part of the 
Certoca at Paiza by Borgognone, a painter, the 
ante-room of the sacristy of Santo Spinto by 
Andrea di Sansitino, a sculptor, and the work 
of their contemporary Bramante. On the other 
hand, Mr. Anderson proudly chooses’ as a 
frontispiece the reproduction of the magnificent 
frescoe by Penizzi; who was before all things 
an Architect. It is another illustration of the 
famous paradox—that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men—to see that the now little 
| noticed Baldessare Penizzi was by common 
consent (to quote literally a French-> writer ) 
| placed at the he 


| genius and talents, and the degree 


modesty of his character ‘and: his lack 


ad of such men as Sanzallo, 
Michelangelo, and Raphello, because of his 
to which he 


contributed to the glory of the age; but the 
of 
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ambition have robbed him of these honours, 
and his merits, appreciated alone by artists, 
repose almost without fame. As Mr. Anderson 
says: “it:is his work which gives. character 
to the culminating 
enumerate his 
enumerate ‘all the’ qualities which -give  dis- 
tinction to the highest development “of the 
movement. - Penizzi’s works are notable- for 
their simplicity, breadth, beauty of proportion, 
the delicacy and purity of the moulding 
profiles, and the ingenuity displayed in every 
detail, nothing being executed. at’ hazard 
Z never startling by crudities or eccen- 
tricities.” This is a fine epitaph to have 
written 350 years after death, and no more 
could be said for the greatest Architect of any 
age.or country. 

Mr. Anderson’is in the introduction a little 
severe on English writers for referring, as they 
certainly do, almost exclusively, to the work 
of the later Decadent masters, Palladio and 
Vignola. They do so for this reason, that, 
though there are scattered about England a 
considerable number of examples of Renais- 
sance in feeling, and showing much of the 
vigour of the early Italian masters, Bramante 
and, Michelozzi, these were invariably done by 


‘foreigners like John of Padna, surveyor to 


Queen Elizabeth. « The first English master, 
the man. who stands out as the leader of the 
Renaissance, as we know it in England, was 
Inigo Jones, and he was a follower of Palladio, 
and looked to him for guidance, and from him 
learned ‘his methods, and it is quite natural 
that Palladio, who instructed our leaders, and 
who did so much to shape the method of our 
version of the Renaissance, should be regarded 
by writers on the period for English readers 
as the’.most representative and important 
originator of the movement. The fact is that 


. there isa vast gulf between the conditions 


which produced the Renaissance in Italy and 
the Renaissance in England, and we may say 
the rest of Europe outside Italy. There was 
in England no gradual welding of classical 
detail upon an earlier tradition, the English 


‘ Architects took the prescription ready dispensed 


from their Italian doctors, and there is no doubt 
would have seen little to admire in the work of 
Brunelleschi and Bramante, as they showed 
little sympathy for, and paid little heed to, 
the. principles which guided those earlier 
masters. 

There is. this further and most important 
factor to be considered in estimating the value 
of the two movements, there remained above- 
ground in England probably no single example 
of classical work, not a forum, not a temple, 
not even a Column, all the precedents had to 
be imported ;, whereas, as Mr. Anderson shows 


us, Brunelleschi had merely to travel from 


‘ Florence to Rome, some 200 miles, to come 


upon a perfect storehouse of classical design ; 


indeed, it seems quite probable that the studies | 


period. 3 eee. 
special characteristics is to ' 
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which -he made then were suggested by the 
sight of the buildings themselves, and that he 
did not.travel scuth for the express purpose of 
making them. 

The chapters in which Mr. Anderson deals 
with the culminating period up to the death 
of Penizzo are especially interesting, and even 
the better-known Decadent period, from 
Palladio onwards, has great freshness given 
it, both by the reference to the lesser-known 
masters, like Alessi, and the admirable 
examples chosen for illustration; indeed, one 
cannot too highly congratulate the author or 
the publisher on the excellence of the plates, 
and the taste and judgment with which they 
are selected, or their almost lavish profusion 
(a few are here, by permission, reproduced). 
One interesting innovation, as far as one knows, 
is that of assigning a scale to a photogravure, 
like that of the south doorway of the Cathe- 
dral, Como. This is a book to be in the pos- 
session of all interested in the Art of Architec- 
ture, whether professionals or laymen. 


Tue Mayor of Plymouth has announced that 
the decision arrived at by the Council, that the 
commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond 


Jubilee should take the form of an Art Gallery 
and Museum, had been supported in a very 
A sum of £1400 has 


gratifying manner. 
already been promised. 


NEW CHAPEL AT LEEDS. 


A for the improvement of Oxford 
Place Chapel, Leeds, and for the erection of 
a new Sunday-school and lecture hall, has been 
launched. The laying of the foundation-stones 
of the new school and the memorial-stone of 
the chapel front took place a few days ago. 
The new buildings will bear no resemblance 
to the existing bald-looking structure, but 
will ‘harmonise with the Town Hall, in the 
immediate vicinity. The low situation, as 
compared with the artificially raised ground 
upon which the Town Hall is built, presented 
a serious difficulty to the joint Architects, 
Mr. George F. Danby and Mr. William H. 
Thorp. If funds had permitted of the erection 
of an entirely new structure, the chapel build- 
ing would have been raised to a considerable 
height, with the floor elevated on a basement 
stage; but designs with this object in view 
had to be abandoned on account of the extra 
cost. The Architects, however, have minimised 
the disadvantage of the lowness of the site. 
The old boundary wall and entrance gates 
will be swept away, the ground floor raised 
fifteen inches, and a flight of steps will be 
constructed across the whole of the chapel 
front, giving access to the principal entrance 
porch in the centre of the facade, and also to 
the two side entrances. _The building will 
be carried up to an additional height of about 
24ft. from the main cornice level by means 
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either side, crowning corner pavilions. 
leading features of the front will consist of a 
rusticated ground-floor stage, with piers,» 
banded alternately with brick and stone 
ashlar work, marking the angles of the corner 
pavilions and the central gable; a bold pro- 
jecting central porch, with a segmental arched 
canopy carried on rusticated piers, and 
coupled Ionic columns; and two  square- 
headed side entrances, with circular fan-lights 
and carved spandrels. The upper first floor 
stage will be embellished by coupled and 
single columns, with richly carved composite 
capitals of a Renaissance character, carrying a 
bold, well-moulded entablature, with a pro- 
jecting cornice displaying modillions. A 
three-light window in the central gable will 
be surmounted above the cornice level by a 
moulded, rusticated arch, the tympanum of 
which will be filled in with a moulded circular 
light and carved side panels. The cupolas, 
crowning the angle pavilions, and flanking 
the central gable, will spring from angle 
pedestals, with carved scroll terminals, and 
will have semi-circular arched faces, with 
angle columns, capped by moulded cornices 
atid with stone dome-shaped roofs. The 
synod hall, or lecture hall, which will be 
brought up. to the frontage line, will be con- 
nected with the principal front by means of a 
quadrant. A tower about 110ft. in height. 
will form a leading feature in the block. On 
the plan it is square-shaped, up to the top of 
the stage immediately above the eaves of the 
main building, with rusticated- angle piers and 
carved scroll terminals, and it is then sur- 
mounted by an octagonal belfry stage with 
open areaded sides, carrying an ogee-shaped, 
domical roof. A treatment similar to that 
of the central gable of the chapel will be 
employed at the gable end of the lecture hall. 
The Park Lane elevation of the chapel will be 
re-faced with brick and stone work, and its 
present monotonous uniformity will be relieved 
by a pavilion at the south-west angle, with a 
lead-domed roof and two projecting central 
bays, with rusticated pilasters carrying 
moulded cornices and pedimented gables. 
The window openings will be adorned by stone 
moulded architraves and archivolts. In their 
designs for the chapel and synod hall, the 
Architects have, in the main, adopted the 
Italian Renaissance style, and they have 
aimed at securing picturesque grouping, com- 
bined with bold relief. ‘The new Sunday- 
school building, fronting to Oxford Row, is 
designed to harmonise with the chapel reno- 
vation, but its design is of a more domestic 
type. The principal block, with high pitched 
roof over the large schoolroom, will have 
gables at either end, with moulded carved 
sides and pediments, and two small gables in 
the centre of the front to relieve the eaves 
line. The first floor stage will be treated with 
rusticated projecting pilasters. When com- 
pleted the school, which is to be lighted by 
electricity, will accommodate 660 children. 
Internally the buildings will be fitted with all 
modern conveniences and appurtenances. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the altera- 
tions and extensions will be £18,000. Of this 
sum nearly £10,000 has already been raised. 


Tue work done by Mr. J. Price, the con. 
tractor for the new docks at Portsmouth, Nos- 
14 and 15, which were accepted by the Admi- 
ralty on January 13th, is so satisfactory that 
he has obtained a contract for the new north 
railway jetty, at a cost of about £8000. It is 
to be completed in about eight months, and 
the new electric shop is to be finished some- 
where near the same time. : 

Tue Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received a dispatch from H.M. Consul- 
General at Christiania, stating that tenders 
are invited for the delivery to the Municipality 
of Stavanger of a certain number of gas, water, 
and drain pipes. Tenders for the above must 
be received at the Stavanger State Engineer’s 
Office by April 1st next. Such further particu- 
lars as have been received may be seen at the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office 
any day between the hours of eleven a.m, and 
six p.m. 
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of a central pedimented gable, and cupolas at i 
The’ |. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WORK.* 


By J. Av Gorcu. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


i R, J. A. BRYDON opened the discussion 
by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 


Gotch. If eighteenth century writers and 


| speakers had any distinguishing characteristic, 
| he said, it was a gift for satire, and Mr. Gotch’s 


paper was full of satire. To properly under- 
stand the houses and the homeliness of the 


| people of the eighteenth century, they must 


b 


project themselves back into the life of the 
people of the period. When they studied the 
tendencies of the age they found a great 
seeking after magnificence which had to be 
expressed in the houses of the great, who 
lived in a state in which the nobles of the 
present day would be very uncomfortable. 
'The first thing the nobles of the land wanted 
in the eighteenth century was not a home— 
it was a palace. The disposition of plans was 
governed by this desire for magnificence, and 
although objection might be taken on the 
ground of utility and convenience, it certainly 
could not be denied that the plans achieved 
their aim. With the advent of the middle- 
class, in the eighteenth century, came the 
desire for a comfortable house to live in, 
much smaller than the palaces of the nobles— 
and if there was one thing more than another 
characteristic of this class of house it was its 
homeliness and comfort. They could not help 
feeling this very strongly whenever they were 
ina good eighteenth century country house. 
And not only were they comfortable ; they were 
models of proportion, both internally and 
externally. As to adapting houses to their 
surroundings, the effort was long-continued 
before it culminated in the lovely gardens 
they had just seen on the screen. The 
admirable wood work, iron work and plaster 
work to be seen in eighteenth century 
houses was another point worth mentioning ; 
they were studies in Design and also in good 
workmanship, and whether wood work, iron 
work or plaster work, they saw the work of 
the master-hand. Formerly, no gentleman’s 
education was considered as complete without 
he had more than a smattering of Art and 
often Architecture, and he believed that if 
ereater knowledge of Artistic matters were 
required to-day, the result would be. better 
Architecture. — Mr. E. W. Mountford, in 
seconding the vote of thanks, thought Mr. 
Gotch’s paper was one of the most interesting 
he had ever heard. He was more inclined to 
fall in with the views of Mr. Gotch than 
those of Mr. Brydon, though he agreed with 
the latter in his remarks about the great air 
of comfort surrounding the smaller houses of 
the eighteenth century as against the palatial 
buildings of nobles. The houses were very 
beautiful and very well planned as a general 
rule, but towards the end of the century 
matters began to go rather wrong, and cul- 
minated in the beginning of-the present 
century in the worst form of classic Art 
the mind could conceive-—Mr. Henry Love- 
erove, in continuing the discussion, re- 
marked upon the excellent description of 
joinery work introduced into the smaller 
houses of the eighteenth century, but what 
struck him most, he said, was the small- 
ness of the rooms. The front room on 
the ground floor was usually very small for 
a dining or a drawing-room, and in the back 
room a large portion of the space was taken up 
by an angle fireplace. He agreed that the 
plaster work was especially good; whether 
they could always. admire the design or not, 
they could not but commend the workmanship. 
During the days of their pupilship they were 
not allowed to study the subject of eighteenth 
century work. They were told that it was not 
the Architecture of the present century, and 
certainly in criticising the work they ought to 
remember that Architects thought it was the 
right thing to follow the Roman manner.— 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt said the middle-class 
of the eighteenth century did not attempt to 


*Discussion on the paper read by Mr, Gotch before 
th2 Architectural Association, ; 


ape the nobles in the palatial style of their 


| buildings, but now-a-daysthere wasa tendency 


to copy the better style of houses in our 
smaller dwellings, and he thought it would be 
be well if they took a leaf out of the eighteenth 
century book in this respect. One could not 
help feeling that the great buildings of. last 
century, no matter how much they, might be 
called theatrical in their style, were the work 
of masters in planning and grouping. But 
they could not appreciate the effect of this 
planning and grouping of last century man- 
sions unless they went up in a_ balloon 
for a bird’s-eye view.—Mr. E. Howley, Sim 
asked Mr. Gotch if he could give the date of 
the first sash window, which seemed to him 
to mark a very important epoch in Archi- 
tectural .style.. Eighteenth century  Archi- 
tecture. seemed to have embodied: all the 
characteristics of the time; they were not 
people in a hurry like ourselves, and absolute 
convenience was not so essential.as it was 
to-day. He did not think the style was one 
which should be produced to any extent 
nowadays. It seemed to have been admirably 
suited to the people of that time, but he did 
not think it expressed the wants and feelings 
of the present day. Mr. Gotch, in replying to 
his question, might also tell them what he 
knew of the earliest example of Mitre mould- 
ings.—The Chairman (Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith) 
spoke of one or two typical examples of 
eighteenth century work of which he was well 
acquainted, and remarked that to-day we had 
a perfect knowledge as to what was necessary 
to produce perfect Architecture of the present 
and of the future. A friend told, him the 
other day that an Architect he had employed 
to build his house was “a perfect genius,” and 
asked for his reasons which had led. him to 
form such an opinion, said the Architect was 
.a perfect genius because he had -made the. 
house equally beautiful on every side... And 
it was by such words that they would teach 
the public to appreciate their Art; if they 
displayed that care and practial convenience 
which Mr. Gotch had insisted on they meet 
the requirements of this age.—In .replying, 
Mr. Gotch said that it struck him -since 
writing his paper that he had. not done 
justice to the eighteenth century.. He had 
dealt with one aspect—the aspect . which 
seemed to him to be the most characteristic of 
the age. And whatever might be said :.as,to 
the treatment of Architecture, he had always 
maintained, and would always maintain, that 
its bed-rock was utility. 
to him with a good drawing, and saying, “ Here. 
is a beautiful house ;” it was a failure unless 
it fulfilled the purposes of a house.. To be a 


the purposes for which it was designed. And 
these mansions of the great—if they said they 


good, but as dwellings they were failures, and 
were considered failures by those who lived in 
the time they were built and were influenced 
by the same conditions, He could not, give 


first sash window, but he thought it made its 
advent in Charles II.’s time—about 1675—and 


The next meeting of the Association will be 
held next Friday, when Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., will read a paper on “ Architecture in 
Relation to the Crafts.” 


By dint of untiring effort, the committee 
formed to secure Fortune Green as an open 
space for Hampstead has succeeded in its 
endeavours, and the site has been saved. . 


on premises in Warren Lane, Woolwich, occu- 
pied by Messrs. Kirk and Randall, builders. 
Serious damage was done, a store-room being 
entirely gutted and the whole of the stock 
suffered. 


stone of a home for factory and working girls, 
to be conducted by the Sisters. of Marie 
Auxiliatrice, whose present premises, at 24, 
Bow Road, E., are insufficient for their extend- 


ing work. The new home will adjoin the 
' existing one, and will cost £6,000. : 


It was no use going, 


work of Art, a thing, in his opimion, must fulfil . 
were palaces only intended for show and not: 
for dwelling, he agreed that they were very - 
any definite information as to the date of the . 


Mitre mouldings preceded it by fifty years.— - 
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A sERious outbreak of fire recently occurred — 
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THE DOMUS OR VILLA AT WHITTON. 
M* HAMLET WATLING ‘says that the 

finding “recently of a Romano-British 
tesselated’ pavernent at Whitton has opened 
a new and interesting chapter for the historian, 
archeologist, aid antiquary. Interesting as 
being on thé ancient military route throtgh 
Teeni of our early British Queen, Boadicea, 
and her wrifdrtwnate husband, Prasulagus, 
who died at the point of time when his 
services were most required in assisting to 
drive out of the province the Roman invaders. 
Leaving the early history of this British track- 
way, we now come to that of the Romans, who 
evidently, from the vast remains of theirs 
being found ‘tipon it, made use of it for mili- 
tary purposés from the overthrow of the 
Britons a.p. 58'till the time of Antoninus Pius 
A.D. 138, when a more direct route to the Venta 
Icenorum from Carnolodunum was so desirable 
that the heart of the province might be tra- 
versed by their legends. Coins of Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurelius, 161; Severus, 193; Tetricus, 
267; Maximian, 286; have been found on 
various sites on this road; also coins of Con- 
stantius, 304—Constantine the Great, son of 
Constantius and Helena, born at York a.p. 274. 
Constantine was deeply and reverently at- 
tached to his mother. He caused her to be 
proclaimed Augusta, or Empress, in his armies, 
and through all the provinces of his empire. 
Medals were struck in her honour, in which 
she is called “Flavia Julia Helena.” The 
town of Colchester—alleged to be named after 
her father, Coli, or Coel—has for ages boasted 
that it was the. birthplace of this great 
Empress, and the inhabitants, to testify 
their veneration for her memory, take the 
following coat of arms of the town in remem- 
brance of the cross which she discovered—a 
serrated or Raguly cross between four crowns 
(which is correct), not three crowns, the third 
being debruised upon the lower limb of the 
cross, the cross being a Roman one. How 
strange it is that Colchester, like Ipswich, 
should continue to cherish such palpable errors. 
With the above, coins of the Constantine 
family, and Romulus, down to the departure 
of the Romans from Britain, have been found 
a Whitton. So the villa must have survived 
till the inroad of the Saxons, who burnt and 
plundered wherever they went. This is visible 
upon every spot éxcavated, which the abund- 
ance of charcoal fully testifies. The beauti- 
ful thousehold fictilia, as the Samian ware, 
Salopian, &c., the tesselated pavements, and 
even the foundations, were rooted up by their 
barbarous animosity, fragments of which are 
scattered about on all sides and mixed with the 
débris that is turned up. When the tesselated 
pavement, which is now in the Ipswich Museum, 
was raised from its position in the Peristylium, 
why were not the tiles, bricks, pottery (although 
in fragments), and coins, as well as the bones of 
animals, preserved, especially those of the Bos 
Longiferous, a species of ox now extinct, but 
which, in the time of the Romans, must have 
been very plentiful, as well as those of the 
sheep, hog, horse, deer, wolf, kc.? It appears 
the transaction of removing the pavement was 
a barbarous one, especially when the affair 
was under the superintendence of an Architect 
who. professed to be an archeologist. The 
inscription beneath a drawing by Davy runs 
thus :—* Roman tésselated pavement, dis- 
covered December, 1854, in the Castle Field, 
St. Matthew’s, Ipswich, Suffolk, the property 
of John Orford, Esq., and by him presented to 
the Ipswich Museum, and deposited there 
March 16th, 1855, under the superintendence 
of Mr. R. M. Phipson, Architect, and Mr. F. 
Itansome, &c.” To effectually investigate the 
site would be to draw a trench four feet wide 
intersecting the foundations ata right angle, 


‘and thus the walls of the foundation might be 


easily traced. 


Ir is stated that Lord Sudely has sold 
Toddington, his domain in Gloucestershire, 
subject to his life interest and that of his elder 
son. The mansion, which cost £200,000 to 
build, is famous for its beautiful stained. glass. 
The estate extends: over 7000 acres. The 
purchaser is Mi Bi "2. Hooley. 


LONDON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE VICTORIAN ERA.* 


By T. Francis Bumpus. 

Author of ‘* London Churches Ancient and Modern,” 
r “ Eeclesiological Notes from North Germany,” 
&e. 
| MPNHE subject upon which I have been invited 

to speak to you this evening is one of 
great, I may say, inexhaustible interest, 
whether we regard it from the standpoint of 
churchmen, Architects, or amateur ecclesi- 
ologists. To the student of modern English 
Church history some knowledge of the Archi- 
tecture and dates of erection of the Churches 
raised, not in London alone, but all over the 
country, within the last sixty years, will be 
found both pleasant and useful; for, when the 
religious history of the century comes to be 
written, that of the numerous magnificent 
Churches which have marked the course of the 
great religious revival will be indissolubly 
bound up in it. In bringing the modern 
Churches of London — many of which are 
doubtless known to you, either from reputa- 
tion or actual inspection — before. your 
notice, I shall endeavour, as far as possible 
to introduce them to you in chronological order, 
This rule, it will be found necessary in some 
instances to contravene, for it may happen that, 
in some parishes where the ecclesiological move- 
ment has made itself felt more strongly than in 
others, several Churches may exist which, 
although erected at different times, may, for 
our convenience sake, be grouped together and 
contrasted. Again, two Churches may, per- 
haps, have been built by the same Architect 
in different parts of the town; these, then, 
regardless of date, will be compared, and their 
various divergencies pointed out.. Then it 
may be necessary when touching upon the 
redecoration and recasting of a debased or 
inferior Church in the East of London to refer 
to another which has undergone similar 
ameliorations in the North, West, or South. 
Indeed, a subject of this kind has so many 
ramifications, and presents so many aspects, 
that it behoves me to enter upon it without 
further preamble. It will, however, be neces- 
sary for us first to take a glance at the history 
of the revival of the true principles of Hcclesi- 
astical Art and consider how it was brought 
about. Although the English Gothic style began 
to lose its purity about the reign of Edward IV., 
yet the additions to and embellishment of 
Cathedrals, Churches, Colleges, and conven- 
tual buildings was carried on with unabated 
vigour until the Reformation, when itreceiveda 
sudden and decided check from which it was very 
| slow in recovering. But although the Pointed 
styles, after a struggle with the Classical, 
became extinct before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, there has been no period 
since the Reformation, even during those 
eras of classicism, the Stuart and Hanoverian 
periods, in which constructions, either partially 
in the spirit of Gothic Architecture, or repro- 
ducing some of its details, have not been 
erected. Love for old Pointed Art never died 
out in England, even the absurdities of Straw- 
berry Hill attest this ; while a glance through 
volumes of “The Gentleman’s Magazine “— 
almost the only periodical in’which the Arts 
were represented during the last, and early 
part of the present century, registering as it 
did all the metropolitan improvements, des- 
cribing the new Churches, and chronicling 
Archeological discoveries—is sufficient to show 
that, while the descriptions too frequently 
betray an ignorance of technicalities, they 
are spiritedly penned, and did an immense 
deal of good towards keeping alive the love 
for old English Architecture. 


Dawn or THE GorHic REVIVAL. 


There are several writers of the end of the 
last century to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude, sowing as they did those seeds of 
the great Gothic Revival of which at the 
present day we are reaping the fruits. I refer 
to Warton, Bishop Milner, and John Carter, 
Much of its progress, too, must be traced to the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, whose truthful 


* A paper recently read before the Toynbee Architec- 
tural Society. . 


and accurate portrayal of medizyval manners 
and customs has won for him a higher praise 
from posterity than has fallen to the lot of any 
literary man. Britton’s magnificent series of 
“Cathedrals” and “ Architectural Antiquities,” 
the writings and drawings of The Elder Pugin, 
Dawson-Turner, Cotman,and Wild, upon and of 
the buildings of France, must not be forgotten, 
although their publication, while serving to 
increase the widely spreading knowledge upon 
Architectural subjects, was of little practical 
use, for Churches were being built in London 
and provincial towns during the teens of the 
present century, anyhow or nohow, it mattered 
little, so long as they were occupied. 


Tue CoMMISSIONERS CHURCHES. 


Then came the “ Million Act” of 1818, and the 
erection all over England of Churches,many of 
them well-intentioned and liberal in their cost, 
but sadly travestying the Grecian and Gothie 
styles which their Architects sought to repro- 
duce in them.* Of the Churches aiming at 
pure Hellenism of style, St. Pancras, in 
the Euston Road, finished in 1822, is the 
largest and most costly. Strangely unsuited, 
not only to the climate of our land, but to 
purposes of devotion, its details, although well 
executed, exhibit a motley collection of ill- 
assorted plagiarisms. Fine Doric porticos 
are found at Smirke’s Church of West 
Hackney; Bedford’s St. John’s, Waterloo 
Road; and Porden’s St. Matthew’s, Brix- 
ton Rise, but the really excellent effect of 
these massive porticos is too often ruined by 
the steeple, which rises like a horn out of 
the Church’s neck without any apparent 
basis. Among the Gothic Churches erected 
by the Commissioners between 1820 and 1830, 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, finished in 1824 with 
a stone-vaulted-roof from the designs of 
Savage, together with St. Paul’s, St. John’s, 
and Holy ‘Trinity, in the parish of Islington, 
all by Sir Charles Barry, deserve especial 
mention. While evincing in their detail 
and arrangements great ignorance of, or 
disregard for, the grammar of pointed 
Architecture, all these Churches — Perpen- 
dicular in style—are invested with a dignity 
of outline hard to find in later and more 
correct works of the Revival. The London 
Churches succeeding those of the “ Million 
Act” show a decided retrogession. I allude to 
those erected between 1830 and 1846,* chiefly 
under Bishop Blomfield’s Metropolis Churches 
scheme from the plans of Blore, Clutton, and 
Vulliamy. Foreign, particularly German, 
Romanesque was the style most favoured, 
indeed, for a time this very protean style 
threatened to become the religious Archi- 
tecture of England. Some infelicitous speci- 


mens exist within a very short walk of this. 


room. I allude to such Churches as St. 
Andrew’s and St. Philip’s, Bethnal Green, and 
St. Peter’s, Stepney. With them may be 
classed St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse ; Christ 
Church, Hoxton; St. Paul’s, Bunhill Row; St. 
Philip’s, Clerkenwell; and St. James’, Curtain 
Road—structures in which all internal decency 
and Architectural fitness was ground down to 
the very dust to meet an idolised tariff of so 
many shillings per sitting. 


* Between 1820 and 1830 almost every London suburban 
parish had been provided with one of these ‘‘ Commis- 
sioners’ Churches.’’ Of these Smirke erected three, i.e., 
West Hackney Parish Church ; St. Mary, Wyndham 
Place; and St. Anne, Wandsworth; and each has an 
interior planned on the same model. The Doric pillars 
on the galleries of these three Churches contrive to 
invest their interiors with an air of grandeur which was 
attained by no other of the same class, St. James, Ber- 
mondsey, perhapsexcepted. The three Churches in the 
parish of St. Pancras, by Inwood ; Bedford’s Churches 
of St. John, Waterloo Road, and St. George, Camber- 
well; St. Mary’s, Greenwich, by Bassevi; and St. 
John’s, Hoxton, by Edwards. are mere galleried rooms, 
but they have in many cases been rendered more devo- 
tional by redistribution of their fittings, and by the 
introduction of painted glassand Mural decoration. St. 


Pancras, Euston Road, and West Hackney Church are 


good instances of such treatment, which has likewise * 
been resorted to in the Gothic Churches erected under 
the same scheme. In such specimens of ‘‘ Commis- 
sioner’s Gothic’’ as St. Mary, Haggerstone, by Nash; 
St. Mary, Somers Town, by Inwood ; and Holy Trinity, 


| Little Queen Street, by Bedford, the details provoke 


laughter. St. Philip’s Stepney, since removed to make 
way for its magnificent early English successor, was, 
perhaps, next to those by Barry and Savage, the most 
respectable of the Gothic Churches, all of which will 
befound minutely Cescribed, and in many instances 
caustically reviewed, in ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ 


between 1820—1830, ‘ i 
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Earty CHURCHES OF THE REVIVAL. 


Perhaps three of the most respectable of this 
elass of Church built in London in the foreign 
Romanesque style were St. Matthias’s, Bethnal 
Green,* the Chapel of St. Mark’s, Chelsea, by 
Blore; Christ Church, Watney Street, St. 
George-in-the-East, by Shaw ; and the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. John, Duncan Terrace, 
Islington, by Scoles. In St. Mark’s College 


Chapel, Blore sought to reproduce, but on — 


a ridiculously small scale, one of the great 
Rhine Churches. Christ Church, Watney 
Street, well worth visiting on account of the 


skilful manner in which it was coloured, | 


and an apsidal sanctuary added to it from the 


plastic hand of Mr. James Brooks about five. 


and twenty years ago, has a very telling and 
effective nave elevation.+ There are two-tiers 
of arches on short columns with scalloped 
capitals; the upper one opens into a sort of 
triforium, somewhat after the style of the 
German Mannerchor ; and above this again is 
a clerestory of plain round-headed windows. 
Shaw, the Architect of this Church in Watney 
Street, was the son of the. designer of the 
Great Hall of Christ’s Hospital, and of St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, whose fine lantern 
tower was often pointed to by the late Mr. 
Street as one of the most successful London 
steeples. It was finished in 1833. The third 
Church of this Romanesque group—St. John’s, 


Duncan Terrace, Islington—was the work of — 


Scoles. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
basilican arrangement, and for the fine frescoes 
in its apse and side chapel by Armitage. 
‘These frescoes represent respectively, “ Christ 
enthroned among the Apostles;” and “S. 
Francis of Assissi receiving the approval of 
Pope Innocent III. to the Rule of the 
Order of Franciscans.” In designing this 
Church, Scoles was severely censured by 


Pugin for adopting the Romanesque style; — 


that merciless censor, in his “ Kcclesi- 
astical Architecture,” publishing a view of the 
old Parish Church of Islington, which he 
declared, not without some show of reason, 
ought to have formed the model for S. John’s. 
While on the subject of Roman Catholic 
Churches, mention might be made of an earlier 
work of Scoles, the Chapel of Our Lady, Grove 
End Road, St. John’s Wood, an Early English 
Church finished in 1835,in imitation of the 
choir of the Temple Church. It was subse- 
quently copied at Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham. All these works doubtless passed at the 
time for very tolerable specimens of Church 
Architecture, and gave great satisfaction to 
their several promoters. But a change was at 
hand. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


In 1838 The Cambridge Camden Society 
was formed, followed a year later by 
the Oxford and other Architectural Societies. 
Each body had for its end the dissemination 
of the true principles of English Church Archi- 
tecture, and these various societies, coupled 
with the writings of Brandon, Parker, Petit, 
Rickman, Sharpe, and Augustus Welby Pugin 


far in advance of their age—had a very 
large share in inculcating the Grammar 
of Revived English Gothic Architecture. I 
alluded just now to the “Cambridge Camden 
Society,” afterwards called on its removal to 
London early in the “forties,” the “ Ecclesio- 
logical Society.” While, there is no doubt, 
both the Cambridge and Oxford Architec- 
tural Societies did no little mischief among 
our old Parish Churches, by rashly depriving 
them, under the term “ restoration,’ of much 
historic interest—I mean that of the Caroline 
and early Georgian periods—the Cambridge 
Camden Society was one of which the Church 
of England may well be proud. Set on foot 
in 1888 by two undergraduates of Trinity 
College, Cambridge—Benjamin Webb and 
John Mason Neale, both since dead—it 


* A modest reproduction of the costly Byzantine 
Church, built by the same Architect—Wyatt—a few 
years previously at Wilton. 

+ In no London Church of its date has the vevata 
questio of galleries been more successfully grappled 
with. <s 

t Three years later the Cambridge Society issued the 
first number of its organ, ‘* The Eeclesiologist,” an 


invaluable little quarterly, which ran on until 1868, 


who had before 1839 built several Churches . 


gradually enrolled among its members count- 
less names celebrated in Art, Literature, 
Divinity and Politics. It would take me too 
long to give even a tithe of these names. 


_ Pusnication or “THE EccLEsIoLoGist.” 


Many merely took up the subject of Ecclesio- 
logy as a pleasant recreation. The labours of 
the “ Heclesiological Society ’ were not con- 
fined to the building of Churches alone, but 
extended to every department of the Art— 
particularly Church music. Correspondence was 
carried on' in the pages of their organ the 
“Beclesiologist,’ with Architectural societies 
both at home and abroad, and for thirty years 
the greatest enthttsiasm prevailed. At the time 
of which lam now speaking—the early “forties” 
—the Church Architects in practice, besides 
those whose names I have already introduced 
to your notice, were: Cundy, Hakewill, 
Dawkes, Ferrey, Poynter, Pugin, Salvin, and 
Wild,* all of whom had produced Churches 
which, although they showed a vast improve- 
ment in detail. yet were not at all satisfactory 
from the “ Ecclesiologists’” point of view ; 
and they got some good hard knocks from 
those relentless critics. Carpenter, Butterfield, 
Pearson, and Street, all of whom were, before 
long, to attain such eminence in their pro- 
fession, had done little or nothing before 1848 


to bring themselves prominently before public 


notice, but a Church had been built between 
the years 1842 and 1844 very much in advance 
of its age, and from the designs of an 4 rzhitect 
to whom, in but afew years, the destinies of 
nearly all our Cathedral fabrics were to be 
entrusted. The Church was St. Giles, Camber- 
well; the Architect, George Gilbert Scott. 
No Church erected at the time was con- 
sidered more orthodox in its arrangement 
than St. Giles’, Camberwell. That such a 
structure attracted much notice on _ its 
completion goes without saying. And it was 
all the more remarkable when we remember 
that it was erected during the life-time of a 
generation which had witnessed the building 
of those semi-Pagan structures, St. Pancras, 
All Soul’s, Langham Place, West Hackney, 
and Holy Trinity, New Road. Refreshing, 
too, were its plan—cruciform, and its style— 
Early Middle Poimted—the latter highly so, 
after the miserable travesties of Romanesque, 
Early English, and Perpendicular, which were 
being sown broadcast all over the country 
from the hands of clumsy, incompetent Archi- 
tects and ignorant building committees. Fifty 
years of London Church building has, I venture 
to say, failed to produce a steeple so well 
proportioned and so graceful as the central 
one of St. Giles’, Camberwell: Rising as it 
does at the intersection of the neat, compact 
plan, it assists in investing the exterior of the 
Church, especially when viewed from the 


north-east, with an air of charm and dignity 


which few Architects of the Revival have 
succeeded in rivalling. Internally, Camberwell 


Churech—which, I should have premised, re- ~ 


places a medieval building burnt down on 
Sunday, Feb. 7th, 1841—is extremely solemn 
and devotional, despite the galleries which, by 
an unfortunate necesssity, were thrust into the 
nave aisles; while the fine effect produced at 
the crossing beneath the tower, and the tracery 
of its deep chancel windows, look, to the un- 
practised eye, the work of a medieval Architect. 


Works or Scorr, Ferrey, CARPENTER, 
BUTTERFIELD, AND PUGIN. 


There is so much ground to be got over to- 


night that I am unable to dilate at any length 
upon this or any other Churches which I shall 
have to present to your notice. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will be persuaded to visit them 
for yourselves, aided in however humble a 
degree by the brief notes I shall offer you upon 
them. The greater number of the Churches 
erected in London between 1845 and 1855 are 
reproductions of old examples. Thus, the 
magnificent parish Church of South Hackneyt+ 


* A highly creditable Church was erected at Streatham 
Hill in 1841 from the designs of Wildin the Early Pointed 
style of North Italy, which was much praised in the 
“«‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’’ for November of that year. 

+ Finished in 1848 from the designs of Mr. E. C. 
Hakewill, and erected mainly through the exertion of 
the Rector, Rev. H. H. Norris. The Apse windows 
contain some of the best stained glass inserted at the 
time by Wai'es, 


has a tower and spire, an almost absolute copy of 
that of St. Mary, Stamford, while th sinner plane 
of tracery to the clerestcry windows, and the 
trefoiled arcading round the apse, are mani- 
festly features borrowed from Stone Church 
near Dartford—one of the loveliest buildings 
of its size in the later Early Eaglish style that 
we possess, and said, by Mr. Street, not without 
some show of reason, to have ten built by 
the same. Architect as Westminster Abbey. 
Again, at St. Matthew’s, City-road,* the steeple 
is built on the model of that at Sutton 
St. Mary, Lincolnshire, one of a glorious 
line of Parish Churches—the finest, perhaps, 
that Northern Europe can show—extending 
from Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, to King’s Lynn, 
in Norfolk. At Sutton St. Mary, where the 
steeple stands detached from the Church, tle 
spire is of lead, a rare and curious instance cf 
the employment of that material on so large 
a scale; at St. Matthew’s the spire—identical 
in outline with the Lincolnshire example—is 
of stone, and, I must confess, far more elegant. 
Although hardly realising the idea of what a 
town Church should be in such a thorough- 
fare as the City Road—lacking height—St. 
Matthew’s has many excellent points of detail. 
The painted glass in the aisle windows, by 
O’Connor, inserted nearly twenty years: after 
the completion of the Church in 1848, is of 
rare excellence ; while the elegant quintuplet 
of lancets which lights the cast end is a copy 
of that in the Early English chancel of Chet- 
wode Church, near Sir G. G. Scott’s birthplace— 
Gaweott—in Buckinghamshire. A few brief 
notes upon some other Churches belonging 
to this first or “copying” phase of the 
Gothic Revival must be given, before in- 
troducing you to those of its second and 
still more important one. All these Churches 
are replete with interest, and, as I remarked 
at the outset, will have no little share in the 
religious history of the century when it comes 
to be written. I was speaking to you of the 
manner in which details from old English 
buildings were applied to modern Churches, 
so will resume with St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
whose western pinnacled tower is modelled on 
one of those at York Minster. It is very 
pleasing ; far more so than the nave, which is 
but a large pillarless expanse, galleried on 
three sides, but rendered devotional by the 
stained glass which fills all its windows. A 
very imposing chancel, with rood-screen and 
reredos, has lately been added to this nave 
from the designs of Bodley and Garner. It 


however, stands in need of polychromatic, 


decoration, its whiteness contrasting rather 
startlingly with the gorgeous little Chapel 
of St. Luke’s, which abuts on its south 
side. Other - very tolerable copies of 
old English examples are — Christ Church, 
Endell Street, by Ferrey ; St. Paul’s, Camden 
Road, by Ordish and Johnston ; St. Matthew’s, 
Oakley Square, by the latter Architect ; Christ 
Church, Ealing, by Scott; Holy Trinity, Haver- 
stock Hill, by Wyatt and Brandon; and St. 
Mary, Lambeth, by Hardwick; but we shall 
not linger over these as I have to introduce 
several more interesting and important ones, 
to you. 
Harty CHuRCcHES OF THE “'TRACTARIAN 
; Movement.” 

There are five of these Churches, each 
illustrating a distinct period of English 
pointed Gothic ; each exhibiting in its arrange- 
ments a complete illustration of the ritualism 
of the Prayer Book; and most of them 
instances of splendid individual munificence. 
Taking them in order of date we have first 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, finished in 1847 
from the designs of Dawkes, and presenting us 
with an admirable instance of what an 
Architect can do when he has to deal with an 
awkward site. In this case the Architect had 
at his disposal a broad plot of ground lying 
between houses; taking as his model one of 
those lofty Perpendicular Churches in which 
cities like Norwich, Bristol, and York, are so 
rich, he erected upon it a Church with a broad 
but lofty clerestoried nave and chancel under 
one continuous roof, very wide aisles, and a 
steeple engagedat the extreme north-west angle. 
In style St. Andrew, Wells Street, is Early 


* Sir G. G, Scott’s first striet’y London Church, 
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Perpendicular, and perhaps the best Church 
erected at the tim2 in that style; while ritu- 
ally considered it was a great gain to Art, 
and with its free and open seats, raised 
chancel, with stalls and fold-stool, its double 
daily service, and correct ritual, has long 
been considered a model Church. It is par- 
ticularly interesting from the fact that it 
became in 1862 the cure of Rev. Benjamin 
Webb, one of the founders of the Cambridge 
Camden Society, who, between that period and 
the year of his death, 1885, spared no pains to 
render its interior, as far as the confined space 
would permit, the most Artistically interesting 
in London, for it contains specimens of the work 
of all the great practitioners of the Revival ex- 
cept Sir G. G. Scott. To Pugin is due the draw- 
ing of the east window; Street re-arranged the 
chancel, and desigaed the magnificent reredos 
which extends up the wall on either side of the 
east window, besides occupying the customary 
place beneath it; Burges designed the tomb 
to a former incumbent, Rev. Jas. Murray ; 
Bodley decorated the sacristies ; Seddon fur- 
nished the designs for many of the altar 
frontals; to Pearson are due the sedilia, 
a memorial to Mr. Webb; while from 
the atelier of Clayton and Bell issued the 
delicate paintings on the gallery fronts and 


most of the painted glass. 
SpLENDID INSTANCES OF INDIVIDUAL 


MUuNIFICENCE. 


Somer 


St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, finished three years 
Jater than St. Andrew’s, is the most creditable 
production of its Architect, Mr. T. Cundy. It 
was confessed, on its completion, to be a model of 
excellence ; indeed, it was the most sumptuous 
and most correctly fitted Church erected in 
England since the Reformation. Raised at the 
time of the Papal Aggression in 1850, when any 
advance towards an improved ritual was re- 
garded by the majority with intense suspicion, 
the Church and its furniture formed the subject 
of much litigation; riots ensued, and for some 
time the building was in danger of being sacked 
by mobs who, Sunday after Sunday, assembled 
to hoot, groan, and interrupt the services to 
such a degree that, had it not been for the 
intrepidity of the officials and clergy, they 
would have entirely set aside the right to 
undisturbed worship. St. Barnabas’ is not a 
town Church, and this is the side on which 
it errs, but its detail evinces careful study. 
Indeed, to look really well, it should be removed 
from the contamination of smoke, being an al- 
most absolute copy of an early English country 
Church. Its plain broach spire surmounting a 
well-proportioned tower on the north side of the 
west front* is truly graceful, and the small 
court on the south side, surrounded by the 
Church and College for Clergy, with its cross 
opposite the porch is exceedingly picturesque, 
forming at the time of its erection a novelty 
im Ecclesiastical Design. There are not many 
London Churches whose interiors can be pro- 
nounced truly pictorial; butthis of St. Barnabas 
—-where all the windows are filled with stained 
glass by Wailes—seen under certain conditions 
of sunset ; or, as it appears on festivals, when 
its chaneel is illuminated only by candles, is 
strikingly impressive. Although enriched with 
polychromy from time to time, few structural 
changes have been effected in the interior of 
this beautiful little model Church. A hand- 
some reredos, in the Late Decorated style, has, 
however, been added within the last three or 
four years, from Bodley and Garner’s Designs, 
and the organ has received a case in the same 
style. Less ritually, but, perhaps, more Archi- 
tecturally correct than St. Barnabas’, is the 
second Church of this group—St. Stephen, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, built at the sole 
cost of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, from the de- 
signs of Ferrey. Like St. Barnabas’, “free for 
ever to Christ’s poor,” it was consecrated 
only twelve days later in the same month 
of the memorable year 1850, its design calling 
forth the highest encomiums from the Archi- 
tect, the ecclesiologist, and the amateur. One 
of those grand Late Decorated Lincolnshire 
Churches seems to have furnished Mr. Ferrey 


*Copied from an ancient example, which had also 
furnished the ‘‘ motif ”’ for the west front of a Church 
by Pugin at Stockton-on-Tees, 


‘Church. 


with the model, but it has the same fault as 
St. Barnabas—insufficient height for a town 
At the east end of the north aisle 
rises the tower, very fine and massive; but 
the spire which surmounts it is rather too 
acute, and its contour viewed at a little distance 
is not pleasing. Inside, the arcade of the nave, 
with its delicate’ clustering shafts, should be 
especially noticed, while the carving of their 
capitals is certainly unsurpassed by any con- 
temporary work of the kind. A remarkably 
good reproduction of a town Church of the 
thirteenth century is St. Mary Magdalene, Mun- 
ster Square, the fourth Church of this series. 
Partially finished in 1852, it must be considered 
the noblest conception of its Architect, Richard 
Carpenter (1812-1855)—one of the earliest, 
ablest, and most zealous of the ecclesiologists. 
Until 1884.8t. Mary Magdalene’s consisted only 
of the nave, chancel, and south aisle; but 
even in that state its internal appear- 
ance was one of-the deepest solemnity and 
impressiveness—an effect derived from the 
noble sentiment which must have pervaded 
the mind of its designer; from the stonework, 
which five and thirty years had mellowed, 
and from the stainel glass, with which 
all the windows were filled. Eleven years 
ago the north aisle was added as a me- 
morial to the Church’s revered co-founder, 
Rev. E. A. Stuart, but the tower and spire 
which Carpenter designed to be engaged at 
the south-west angle have yet to be reared" 
The ‘nserior of St. Mary Magdalene, Mun- 
ster Square, is, to my mind, the beau ideal 
of a well-arranged town Church, from which 


the clerestory is absent, with its light, 
graceful arcades, its spacious aisles, deep 
chancel, and unencumbered area. The 


« motif” was the Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars, the style Geometrical, melting in the 
chancel into the Flowing Decorated. The east 
window of St. Mary Magdalene’s is, for the 
period of its insertion, undoubtedly the most 
magnificent in the kingdom, both as regards 
its tracery and the painted glass which fills it. 
The latter was designed by Pugin and executed 
by Hardman, to whom are due the not quite so 
successful windows on the south side of the 
sanctuary and at the east end of the south 
aisle. I may also point to the great west 
window, an early work of Clayton and Bell’s, 
and forming a memorial to the Architect, 
whose untimely death in 1855—three years 
after the completion of the Church—deprived 
the Church of England of one of her most 
promising Architects. I know nothing more 
beautiful than the interior of 8S. Mary Magda- 
lene’s, Munster Square, during a fine sunset, 
when the rich glow, streaming through the 
western painted windows, leaving the further 
end of the Church in shade, is deeply impressive. 


Prarson’s Frrst Lonpon CHURCH. 


It is singular that two of the most emi- 
nent Archologists of the century in Eng- 
land and France—Sir G. G. Scott and M. 
Didron—should have fixed upon the fifth 
Church of this group, Holy Trinity, Bessboro’ 
Gardens, Westminster, as embodying the idea 
of an English Fourteenth Century Church 
in its greatest completeness. _ Viewed from 
the west end of Vauxhall Bridge, its central 
tower and spire; its chancel, lighted by a noble 
seven-light window, and having on its north 
side a cleverly-contrived gabled sacristy, help 
to compose a truly charming picture. Finished 
in 1852 from the designs of Mr. Pearson, whose 
earliest London work it is, Holy Trinity, 
Vauxhall, is another of those instances of 
wealth ungrudgingly bestowed to make the 
Lord’s house beautiful. It was built and 
endowed at the sole cost of the late Arch- 
deacon Bentinck. On the same day that Holy 
Trinity was founded, another Church in West- 
minster, but in a squalid district of it, was 
begun—that of St. Matthew, Great Peter 
Street,* a spacious and pleasing, but not other- 
wise remarkable structure, in Early Decorated, 
from the designs of Scott, and recently en- 
riched by the erection of an effective rood- 
screen, with crucifix and attendant figures. 


* The steeple of this Church, from lack of funds, has 
never been completed ; but even in its unfinished state 
it has an air of great dignity and massiveness, which 
one would unwillingly see disturbed. 


I mentioned just now that Holy Trinity 
Church, Westminster, was a typical Church 
of the first phase of the Gothic Revival, viz.. 
that of absolute copyism. Ten years later 


another Church at the opposite end of 
Vauxhall Bridge was rising from the 


pencil of the same Architect—Mr. Pearson— 
the very antipodes of Holy Trinity, in plan, 
style, and everything else. It was as foreign 
as Holy Trinity was English; but as the 
Church in question—St. Peter’s, Vauxhall— 
belongs to the second or inventive phase of 
the movement, it will appropriately fall into 
its place when describing works of a similar 
character. 
Roman Carnotic CaurcHEs or Lonpon, 
1848-1858. 


Before passing on to this very important 
era of the Gothic Revival, when Architects 
were beginning to think for themselves, 
and to relinquish the copying process, I 
must just call your attention to three very 
large and noble Churches erected outside the 
Anglo-Catholic Communion—i.e., the Roman 
Church of St. George, Lambeth; and the 
Jesuit Church, in Farm Street, Berkely 
Square; and the so-called Apostolic Church, 
in Gordon Square. St. George’s, Lambeth, one 
of the very few Churches erected in or near 
London by Pugin, is, as far as its nave goes, 
a reproduction of the once glorious Church of 
the Austin Friars, near Broad Street, or, 
perhaps, of St. Botolph’s, Boston. It cannot 
be pronounced a success, for here, as in all his 
works, Pugin was hampered by the ignorance of 
the clergy of the Church which he had embraced, 
to say nothing of pecuniary considerations. In- 
deed, he himself said that his professional career 
was passed “in thinking of fine things, design- 
ing fine things, and realising very poor ones.” 
Perhaps the heavy appearance of the Church 
externally is due to the huge unfinished 
Western Tower, and it seems a great pity that 
this fine work should not have been completed 
as a memorial to its Architect. It is regretable 
to observe that the beautiful rood-screen—the 
only really cathedralic feature this Church 
possessed—has lately been removed from its 
legitimate position at the entrance of the choir, 
and placed beneath the tower arch, as if, for- 
sooth, this noblest feature of the Church were 
not already choked up enough as it is by a 
cumbrous organ-loft. It is a most extra- 
ordinary thing that almost without exception 
Roman Catholic Churches should be disfigured 
by such glaring instances of bad taste. - The 
Farm Street Church, finished in 1849 from the 
designs of Scoles, whose name was mentioned 
earlier in this paper in connection with a smali 
Early English Church at St. John’s Wood, is, 
like St. George’s, in Flowing Decorated style, a 
period of Architecture which, it is curious to 
note, was adopted in nearly all the Roman 
Catholic Churches erected between 1850 and 
1860. I refer to several very fine ones built 
from the designs of Wardell, at Greenwich,* 
Clapham,+ Poplar, andin the Commercial Road.{ 
The interior of the Church in Farm Street, with 
its lofty clerestoried nave separated from its 
double south aisle by elegant clustered piers. 
is extremely picturesque—quite Belgian in 
fact, though the detail is fine, nervous, Eng- 
lish Flowing Decorated. One of the noblest 
features of the Church is the great eastern 
window filled—as is the one in a similar posi- 
tion at St. George’s—with painted glass by 
Wailes.§ Animmense quantity of work was 
executed by this Artist, but little of it rose 
above mediocrity. What we miss in Wailes” 
windows almost without exception, is the eye 
of a master—a really skilful combination of 
colour. The Church in Gordon Square, recall- 
ing in many details some of our great northern 
Minsters, was the work of Brandon, whose 
untiring researches into the old Architecture 
of our land enabled_him to invest it with its 
present imposing, albeit incomplete, air. 


(To be continued). 


* St. Mary, Star of the Sea, close to the Park, 
+Our Lady of Victories, on the Common. 
$St. Mary and St. Michael, Commercial Road, E. 


§ Besides Wailes, the chief stained glass painters at 
this period of the Rivival, 1.c. 1845-1855, were Willement, 
Hardman, O’Connor, Warrington, Ward, and Nixon. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHuam Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 31st, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and,roof, and a hearth of mica slate; | 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; | 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs. ’—JOUN 
RUSKIN. 


Tue forecast made in our columns a few 
weeks since as to the course the Government 
would probably take on the question of the 
sites available for public offices is being fulfilled 
to the letter. With the same terms of refer- 
ence as those of last year a Committee of the 
House of Commons has been re-appointed to 
inquire into, and report upon, the manner in 
which the sites available for the erection of 
the new buildings required for Government 
offices may best be appropriated for that 
purpose, and will resume its sittings very 
shortly. And within the last few days the 
promised bill for the acquisition of the Carring- 
ton House site, Whitehall, has been introduced 
in the Commons and read a first time. It sets 
forth that all the land proposed to be acquired 
under the Actis vested in Her Majesty as part 
of the hereditary land revenues of the Crown 
subject to certain outstanding leases, estates, 
and interests; and it proposes to authorise the 
issue, out of the Consolidated Fund, of such 
sums not exceeding in the whole £500,000 as 
may be required for the payment of the con- 
sideration payable for the Crown lands in 
question, and for the purchase and acquisition 
of the leases, estates, and interests; authority 
being given to the Treasury to extend the 
payment or the repayment of the sum required 
over a period of not exceeding fifty years, so 
that the burden on the taxpayer will be com- 
paratively light. Power to build on the site 
so obtained is also conferred upon the Com- 
missioners of Works. 


InmrepiaTELy after Easter another colony of 
working-class dwellings will be commenced on 
the vacant space in the rear of the new Picture 
Gallery at Pimlico. So far as the number of 
people to be provided for is concerned, this is 
nearly as important as the great Boundary 
Street Scheme, to which allusion was recently 
made in this column, The ground at West- 


AND. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


part of last century and the earlier part of 
the present one, and there are lingering 
traditions of distinguished men having lived 
in it. There is a story to the effect that 
Burns spent a night there while on a visit | 
to his patron and friend Robert Graham, Ona 
Fintry ; and Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Johnson, | 
and even Boswell, are said to have put up | 
there. The piece of ground now occupied by 
the Vault was, as is well known, at one time 
the churchyard surrounding St. Clement's 
Kirk, the oldest Church in Dundee. In Queen 
Mary’s time this was the only burying-place 
in Dundee, and it was in consequence of the 
danger to the health of the inhabitants that 
that Sovereign in 1567 granted the orchard | 
that had formerly belonged to Greyfriars’ 
Monastery (then destroyed) as a burial place. | 
St. Clement’s Church was in a ruinous state 
prior to the Reformation, and, when the 
revenues that had been attached to it were 
secularised, the property in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Chnrch came into the 
possession of several of the leading merchants 
of the day. The existing building has been 
so frequently altered and extended that its 
exact date cannot readily be fixed, but the 
principal portion dates back to at least the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 


Ar a general meeting of the Building Trades 
Exchange recently held in Glasgow, a paper 
was read by Mr. William Oliphant on the 
subject “ Why is Scotland Fifty Years behind 
in Heating and Ventilating?” Mr. Oliphant 
said he was not prepared to prove Scotland 
was really so far behind, but maintained the 
country was seriously behind. He had 
travelled extensively, and could speak from 
sixteen years’ experience in America, where 
he was in the position of Consulting Engi- 
neer, All the principal establishments in 
America devoted to heating appliances were 
managed by Scotchmen, and all the inventions 
by Scotchmen were widely adopted. The best 
of the appliances were the inventions of 
Seotsmen. How was it, then, that Scotland 
should be so far behind when her own sons 
knew no superiors in the field of useful inven- 
tion? Simply because the capitalists were 
slow to take a good thing when it was offered 
them. “Wait till to-morrow ” was their cry, 
and to-morrow never came; whereas the 
Americans offered the clever Scots with brains 
and merchantable ideas every scope, every 
facility to capital, and encouragement of every 
kind. Consequently America to-day enjoyed 
what was beyond question the best heating, 
ventilating, and cooking appliances in the 
civilised world, and is indebted to her gifted 
Scottish citizens for most of them. Mr. Oli- 
| phant strongly advocated the adoption in 
Scotland of the American system of cooking 
and plumbing apparatus. He strongly advo- 
cated the American system of ranges for 
cooking on account of their cleanliness, facility 
for working, and economy of fuel. In America 
the greenhouse system of heating by a series 
of pipes had been abolished, and radiators 


minster is only eight acres, as compared with 
fifteen at Spitalfields, but it will eventually 
house 4300 people, as against about 4700 on 
the larger space. It is intended here also to 
set up a model laundry, the Council having 
unanimously recognised its desirability. They 
were a good deal divided on this project when 
the Boundary Street plans were laid> There 
were no dissentients at all when this feature 
was proposed for Pimlico. 


Tur hand of the renovator is at present 
engaged in removing the traces of a past age 
on a building in the Vault, Dundee, to which 
tradition has attached some historic interest. 
The building is situated on the west side of 
the Vault, and the first floor is at present 
being converted into a hall. The dwelling- 
houses above are reached by a staircase from 
the back, which still retains traces of former 
elegance in the shape of carved woodwork, 
and it is wider and airier than is usually 
found in old tenement houses. The remains of 
panelling are still present in the rooms, and 
paintings of Sir Walter Scott and Robert 
Burns decorate the doors of two old cupboards. 
The place was used as an inn during the latter 


were now generally adopted. 


Last week the Heath Memorial Convalescent 
Home at Llanfairfechan was formally opened 
and handed over to a committee. The site of 
the Home is on the Penmaenmawr Road, and 
about a quarter of a mile from Lianfairfechan 
Railway Station. The building, which is of 
local stone, with dressed stone facings and 
lined with bricks, comprises a three storied 
block, with a frontage of about loft. It 
contains day rooms and dormitories for, the 
accommodation of fifty patients, with suitable 
offices and servants’ rooms, and convenient 
suite of rooms for the matron. Advantage 
has been taken of the quick fall of the ground 
towards the sea to construct a basement floor, 
which contains a bagatelle room, the dining 
hall, lavatory, kitchen, scullery, larders, boot 
room, &¢. The contents given to the 
dormitories vary from 750 to 1000 cubic feet 
for each patient, and special attention has 


on all over the building, bath rooms are 
provided on each floor, and the sanitary 
fittings are of most modern and approved 
design throughout. A gate lodge, with a 
wash-house and laundry connected to it by a 
covered way, has been built adjacent to the 
building. Mr. Thomas Bower, of Nantwich, 
Cheshire, is the Architect; and Mr. John 
Gallimore, of Neweastle, Staffs., the builder: 
The heating, ventilating, and fire appliances, 
have been carried out by Hadden and Sons. 
of Trowbridge. 


Tur new St. Paul’s Parish Institute, Cam- 
bridge, is a substantial building with a red 
prick front. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
John Morley, Architect, and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw at 
an estimated cost of some £1300, The coffee 
room is to the left as one enters, behind it 
being the kitchen, and the small hall les to 
the right. The large hall is behind, communi- 
cating with the small hall by sliding doors. 
The jumble storeroom is entered from the 
large hall, or by a passage passing round the 
building. The class rooms and caretaker’s 
rooms are over this front block. All the 
ground floor rooms are match-boarded with 
pitch pine, and are illuminated with incan- 
descent light. 


Proressor A. S. BickMORE, in a recent 
lecture on “Upper Egypt—Karnak,” said the 
Nile harmonised the ancient world with the 
world of to-day. In the Temple of Luxor the 
columns were overburdened with their wealth 
of ornamentation, all of which were originally 
coloured, but the tints had been blurred by the 
smoke from the torches of guides and the 
camp-fires of tourists. In the rear of the 
temple was placed the sanctuary of the god. 
The avenue, formed by obelisks, sphinxes, 
columns, and statues, led up to this sacred spot. 

| In the Temple of Luxor was found the famous 
| statue of Ramses II., thought to be the finest 
work of Egyptian Art. It was cut from red 
Assuan granite. The temple at Denderah 
owed much of its fame to the fact that on its 
walls were the statues of the Cleopatra of 
Cesar and Anthony, and her son, Cesarion. 
It was dedicated to Hathor, the Egyptian 
Venus, hence Cleopatra chose it as the pre- 
server of her own image. The Temple of 
Karnak was similar to that of Luxor, only on 
a grander scale. In front of the gate stood a 
propylon, or outer wall or arch. Here was the 
world-famous avenue of sphinxes. The temple 
was dedicated to Ammon-Ra, and was by far 
the grandest religious structure of the globe. 
The Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, could be 
placed in its inner court, and the area of the 
temple was three times as great as that of 
St Peter’s, Rome. Homer called it “the hun- 
dred-gated Thebes,” and the accuracy of the 
description was proved by the majestic ruins. 
A single obelisk remained, and it bore the 
statement that it was erected by Queen 
Hatasu, in the space of seven months. It was 
dedicated to Ammon-Ra, and was covered with 
| gold, so that when the sun rose the rays of 
light were reflected for miles, and kept in 
memory the name and power of the god. On 
one of the walls was the inscription of 
Sheshenk, or Shishak, who conquered Palestine 
in the time of Rehoboam; and a full descrip- 
tion in pictures of the ancient processional of 
the priests of Ammon. At Thebes had been 
found a picture which threw a flood of light 
upon the past. In a procession were shown 
several negroes bearing ivory and leading a 
dog-ape. The date of the carving is not later 
than 1500 B.c., and showed that the differences 
between the races of man were as great nearly 
4000 years ago as to-day. 


Tur new building of the Central Savings 
| Bank has a considerable frontage in Carter- 
lane and in Addle-hill. It is situated in. the 
midst of narrow lanes, and is so shut in by 
lofty warehouses that it is almost impossible 
| to obtain a satisfactory view of the building as 
a whole. Like the original building in Queen- 


been devoted to provide ample light and 
ventilation in all parts. The rooms are 
provided with open fireplaces, and the corridors 
and principal rooms are heated by low pressure 
hot water pipes. Hot and cold water is laid 


Victoria-street, it is unpretentious in style, but 
it bears the stamp of having been designed for 
use and not for ornament, and the most notice- 
able feature from the outside is the large size 
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of the numerous windows, which would lead 
one to expect bright and airy rooms. Although, 
however, the lower floors are inevitably some- 
what darkened by the narrowness of the streets 
from which the light has to be derived, the 
upper storys are splendidly lighted, whilst 
the top floor is also provided with large sky- 
lights. The building consists of four upper 
stories, the ground floor, and the basement. 
Ascending by means of a lift to the top of the 
building, the first rooms to claim attention are 
the dining-rooms provided for the staff. The 
rest of the fourth floor is occupied by a portion 
of the correspondence department. The third 
floor is divided into two equal portions, one of 
which is taken up by the remainder of the 
correspondence branch. The other half of the 
third floor and the whole of the second floor are 
given up to the ledger branch, The first floor 
is occupied by the general correspondence 
branch, one portion of which is devoted to 
correspondence with postmasters only. On 
this floor there is also the annuity and insurance 
department, a branch of the savings bank 
which, owing to various causes, has never 
increased like the other departments. The 
ground floor contains the department connected 
with the friendly and charitable societies that 
use the savings bank, and the warrant inquiry 
branch. The kitchens for the boy messengers 
and porters are situated in the basement, as is 
also a small room, which contains the lending 
library of the boy messengers. The electrical 
plant (which consists of four large dynamos), 
the hot water apparatus, and the engines for 
working the dynamos are placed in another 
portion of the basement. 


LAURENCE Pounrney Hit still maintains 
somewhat of the air of quietude which it 
enjoyed when, in the byegone days, it was 
regarded as a fashionable residential quarter. 
Turning from the bustle of Cannon Street, 
and the huge modern erections there, one is 
at once confronted with several old housé$, 
whose history, if it could be unearthed, would 
doubtless be rich in ancient associations. The 
old churchyard of St. Laurence Pountney still 
remains, and in summer is one of those little 
green spots amidst a sea of bricks and mortar 
that afford to the eye a sense of rest. The 
carving of the doorways of several of 
the houses is still preserved intact, Over 
the doorway of No. 2 there appears the date, 
1703, giving evidence that the houses were 
most likely built after the fire. The interior 
of two of these houses—they are now used as 
offices, and, consequently, are considerably 
altered—affords a sense of roominess and 
comfort that is rarely met with in the houses 
of to-day. The staircases are wide, the ban- 
nisters being very perfect specimens of twisted 
oak, and here and there are pieces of old carv- 
ing. It was very near these old places that 
Sir Laurence Pountney, one of London’s Lord 
Mayors, resided. In the contiguous lane, 
named after the Duke of Suffolk, and near 
which that nobleman lived, are several other 
mansions which still preserve their old-world 
appearance, and close adjoining is the site on 
which Merchant Taylors’ School once stood— 
now covered by a block of modern warehouses. 


Tue definite scheme for the decoration of 
the streets through which the royal procession 
will pass on June 22nd has been still further 
worked out in detail. The arch to be erected 
in King William Street is to be emblematic of 
the African colonies, and will consist of a gold 
and ivory structure, ornamented with horns, 
ostrich feathers, &ce. The design for the 
decoration of London Bridge itself consists in 
the erection of a number of poops of old 
vessels on the piers on either side of the bridge, 
which will at night be lighted up with ships’ 
lamps. The arches spanning the roadway over 
the bridge will be outlined at night by means 
of rows of small electric lamps, and the 
approaches will be brilliantly illuminated with 
large electric arc lamps placed at intervals. 


In Edinburgh the problem of finding a site 
for the new hall for meetings and concerts, to- 
wards which a patriotic citizen has offered a 
éift of £100,000, is still awaiting solution. 


proposal has just been carried in a sub-com- 
mittee of the Town Council to remove for this 
purpose a portion, or the whole, of the houses 
on the north side of Charlotte Square. As this 
square is an acknowledged masterpiece by 
Robert Adam, and one of the best and most 
complete specimens of domestic Architecture in 
the neo-classie style in Great Britain, the pro- 
posal is encountering a very warm opposition. 


THE Church in which Dr. Johnson used to 
worship, St. Clement Dane’s, in the Strand, 
is in need of repair, and it is proposed to 
appeal for funds on the strength of the doctor’s 
name, and the repairs are to be called a 
* Johnson Memorial.” The old organ requires 
renovating, the marble table needs polish- 
ing and patching, and some windows which 
have lone been closed are to be filled with 
stained glass and opened. It will cost between 
£2000 and £3000. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘“ The Lord 
Mayor was rather unfortunate in his reference, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Building 
Trades Exhibition, to the Crystal Palace as an 
instance of the triumph of the building trades. 
If he had enquired of Professor Banister 
Fletcher, he would have probably informed 
him that the Crystal Palace owes its origin 
primarily to a sketch on a piece of blotting 
paper by thethen Duke of Devonshire’s gardener, 
from which a design was worked out by Sir 
Charles Barry (who suggested the dome) and 
an engineer, Sir Charles Fox, who prepared 
the details. The only building trades engaged 
in the construction of the building were car- 
penters, glaziers, and painters. The-building 
was a success as a temporary structure, but 
can scarcely be considered as a triumph of 
Craftsmanship, it being rather of the nature 
of engineering work. The public are apt to 
be led away by the size of a building, and are 
apt to consider that a work of Art is to be 
valued in proportion to its bulk rather than 
its quality. The chorayic monument of 
Demosthenes, which is not much bigger than 
Aldgate pump, is a more remarkable work than 
the Pyramids themselves, for all their size. 


THE great telescope of the Berlin Exhibition 
last year is being erected at the Observatory of 
Griinewald for the observation of the stars. 
This remarkable instrument is a novelty, and 
resembles a long cannon on its carriage. The 
tube is over 60ft. in length, and is moved by 
an electric motor. It has two object glasses, 
one for the eye, the other for the spectroscope 
and photography. The telescope will give an 
image of the sun nearly two feet in diameter, 
and will not be protected from the weather by 
a cupola, which would be very expensive, owing 
to its dimensions. 


A wEEK hence one of the oldest ecclesiastical 
buildings in France, the Church of St. Pierre, 
which crowns the height of Montmartre, will 
be closed to public worship, and the structure 
will be pulled down to prevent its falling to 
pieces of its own accord. ‘The site is believed 
to have been occupied by a Roman temple, 
which was converted to Christian uses in the 
Merovingian era. This the Normans swept 
away, and Louis VII., to please his consort 
Alix, raised, towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, the beautiful specimen of Architec- 
ture which is still represented by the apse 
known as Le Cheeur des Dames. Upon its 
summit the revolutionary authorities set up a 
semaphore which was visible from almost every 
quarter of the city. 'To this day may be seen 
the stout beam of oak which carried the 
moving arms. Later generations stuck a 
hideous facade and a yet more incongruous 
steeple on to the exquisite work of the Norman 
masons. 


Ar Brighton the old road along the edge of 
the cliff to Rottingdean has been declared to be 
dangerous at a point near Black Rock, and has 
been closed. This result, which has long been 
foreseen, has been brought about by recent 
falls of the cliff, caused partly by the disinte- 
eration of the chalk by the weather, and partly 
by the action of the sea, which at high water 


A | washes against the base of the cliff. Whilst 


Brighton and the places westward have spent 
vast sums upon sea defences, little or nothing 
has been done to protect the foreshore east- 
wards between Brighton and Rottingdean, the 
property owners being apparently disinclined 
to incur the heavy expense entailed by such 
defensive measures. Year after year vast 
masses of the tall cliffs have been detached and 
sunk into the sea, the edge of the cliffs being 
brought gradually inland. . About a couple of 
years ago the disappearance of a huge portion 
of the cliff made it necessary that carriage 
traffic should be stopped, and a new loop road 
was constructed about a quarter of a mile 
inland. The alteration in the aspect of the 
cliffs during the past twenty years, more par- 
ticularly during the more recent years, has 
been of a most marked character. Some coast- 
cuard cottages stand close to the portion of the 
road now closed, and these, it would seem, 
will ere long be imperilled if the denudation of 
the cliff continues. The most serious falls of 
cliff have occurred not far from a part well 
known to geologists as the elephant bed, 
where a darker stratum in the chalk marks 
where, in some far-off period, the remains of 
that animal was carried down by glacial action 
or otherwise towards what is now the Channel, 
but which in those days presumably was the 
continuous bed of chalk that joimed this 
country to the Continent. 


Aw exhibition of studies, with a few com- 
pleted drawings, by Mr. John M. Swan, A.R.A., 
is now open at the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society in New Bond Street. The majority of 
the hundred and more productions on view 
are in black and white chalk and coloured 
pastels, on tinted paper, chiefly grey and blue. 
It is astonishing what vigour and solidity Mr. 
Swan can indicate with a few bold strokes; 
and, in dealing with the lion and lioness, the 
leopard, the tiger, the jaguar, the Polar bear, 
and the rest, he not only represents their points 
of strength, but everything in the way of 
grace or suppleness that can be discovered in 
their attitudes and movements. The limpness 
of repose is as finely delineated as the energy 
of action. 


Tue work that is in progress for the Batten- 
berg Memorial Chapel at Whippingham will be 
completed by July. It may be interesting to 
state that a sarcophagus is being prepared 
from the designs of Mr. A. Y. Nutt, Her 


Majesty’s resident Architect at, Windsor 
Castle. He is also having an altar table 


made for the Princess Henry. Three painted 
windows with figure subjects are being made 
by Mr. Ion Pace, and these works, in con- 
junction with Mr. Gilbert’s really fine screen 
of hammered metal, will make the Memorial 
Chapel one of the choicest pieces of funerary 
Art of our time. There is now no intention 
of putting up any monument to the late 
Prince, except, perhaps, a marble bust, in the 
Mausoleum and Frogmore, and no progress has 
been made with the projected memorial for St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


Tue Kremlin is the most interesting part 
of a picturesque and beautiful city, says Mr. 
J. D. Ross, writing of a visit to Moscow. It is 
situated in the very heart of Moscow, on a 
hill of about a 100ft. in height, and in the dim 
and distant twelfth century it was a fortified 
camp surrounded by palisades, when it was 
the stronghold of Ioury Vladimirovitch Dol- 
gorouki. The Kremlin of to-day is an anti- 
quated fortress surrounded with immense 
crenelated walls of a height of some 70ft., and 
over a mile and a half in circuit, pierced by 
five gates, and protected by 18 towers. With- 
in the Kremlin walls there is an immense 
assemblage of cathedrals, palaces, and barracks, 
which strikingly illustrate the union of Church 
and State in Holy Russia. Great pains have 
been taken to preserve the ancient buildings 
of the Kremlin in their original condition, so 
far as it has been possible to do so. The 
palace of the “Tchérem™” still contains the 
quaint old banqueting hallin which the Czars 
of bygone days held high revel with their 
boyards, while their women looked on from a 
gallery above, carefully screened from the 
gaze of the indiscreet. The timeworn beds 
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and chairs of those remote days still furnish 
the queer ill-lighted rooms in which those 
fearsome autocrats lived, and the dread shade 
of Ivan the Terrible still seems to haunt the 
venerable structures amid which he spent so 
many years of his atrocious life. Every stone 
of the buildings within the’ Kremlin walls 
seems to have its history, and to have been 
the mute witness either of some superb im- 
perial pageant or of some blood-stained tragedy, 
some dark and nameless crime in which human 
wickedness and cruelty have found their 
utmost expression. How little is really known 
of the Kremlin may be realised by the fact 
that when the foundations were being sunk 
for the splendid monument to the memory of 
Alexander II., which has just been completed, 
the Architects came upon a whole system of 
subterranean passages, prisons, and torture- 
chambers, of which no living man had any 
idea. A real history of the Kremlin would 
prove to be one of the most absorbing and 
instructive books ever written by man. The 
modern palaces of the Kremlin are of great 
size and magnificence, the vast salons of the 
“Great Palace,’ named after St. George, St. 
Alexander, and St. Andrew, are superbly 
decorated with the insignia of these orders of 
knighthood. Beautiful pictures, mirrors, and 
gilding are lavished everywhere. 


‘“WuiLre workmen were engaged recently 
making a track for new water pipes at Cullen, 
they came upon two urns. In breaking off 
the end of a rough, unshapen block of gneiss 
that projected into the track, and removing 
the earth, the side of one urn was removed 
along with it. The greater part of the urn 
remained in its original position, covered by 
the heavy block of stone, and above the 
stone, strange to say, there was growing a tree 
of considerable size. It was found to be 
a cinerary urn, ll}in. in height and Qin. 
in width at the mouth. As usual, the upper 
part was ornamented with markings. On 
a shapely, oblong slab of mica-schist the 
burned bones rested in a heap, and over them 
was placed the urn, with the mouth, as usual, 
downwards, resting on the slab, and around 
the mouth clay appeared to have been placed 
to exclude the air. About 2ft. farther on 
the track, and at a depth of 12in. from the 
surface, the workmen came upon a smaller urn 
of food-vessel type, 54in. in height, 23in. in 
diameter at the base, and 44in. at the mouth, 


and with no ornamentation. It lay mouth > 


upwards, with no protecting stones, and con- 
tained a considerable quantity of burned bones. 


A SicrmraAn peasant’s house consists of one 
room with a kind of attic above, roughly roofed 
with tiles, through the imperfect jointings of 
which the rain drips in wet weather. In this 
single room are huddled together parents and 
children, the mule or ass, the pig, and the 
fowls. An ancient table, a mattress, a few 
straw-bottomed chairs, and a chest or two 
comprises the furniture. By the hearth hangs 
a small sack filled with all kinds of wooden 
spoons ; on a shelf stand the terra-cotta lamp 
and a few pots and pans. In some houses 
there is also an old-fashioned weaver’s loom. 
In the attic the hay and corn are stored, and 
if it be roomy it serves also for the children’s 
bedroom; if not, the parents endeavour, by 
hanging clothes on a rope, or by a paper screen, 
to separate their own resting-place from that 
of the elder children. 


A mosaic of unusual interest has been dis- 
covered by the secretary of the Greek Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. It purports to be a map of 
Palestine and Lower Egypt, illustrated with 
picturesque details, such as trees of different 
species, fish swimming in the Jordan and Nile, 
and boats on the Dead Sea. The towns are 
represented by groups of houses, Churches, 
fountains. ete. The mosaic dates from the 
Justinian era, and has formed part of the floor 
of a basilica discovered at Madaba, beyond the 
Jordan. 


Proressor Fapre has just made a most 


_ surprising discovery in the archives of Amster- 


dam of some very old maps, made between 


____- 1705 and 1719, showing the regions in Central 
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_ Africa, which have in modern times been re- 


discovered by Livingstone and Stanley. The 
maps were based on information furnished by 
Portuguese traders, and according to Professor 
Fabre are, on the whole, accurate. The course 
of the Congo under another name is laid down. 
In addition to the maps, Professor Fabre found 
several documents giving information derived 
from the blacks of the great lakes which form 


| the source of the Nile, and which Livingstone 


and Stanley named Victoria Nyanza. It is 
curious that all modern explorations should 
have been made without any knowledge of the 
fact that this territory had to some extent 
been explored and mapped nearly two cen- 
turies before. The Zambesi territory was 
better known to the Portuguese in 1700 than 
it is even now to modern discoverers. They 
had considerable settlements at the mouth of 


' the Zambesi river, traces of which are still to 


be seen. 


A PANEL of Mortlake tapestry made for 
Charles I., when Prince of Wales, was recently 
sold at Christie’s, and brought £380. It 
measured 15ft. by 18ft., the subject being 
“The Rape of Helen,” in a rich border with 
allegorical figures in medallions, and various 
masks, arabesques, and scrolls in brilliant 
colours, and the letter C interlaced at the 
sides and surmounted by a crown. Above is 
the Prince of Wales’s plume with a crown, 
and beneath a trophy of sceptres and a motto 
in Latin. A pair of old Brussels panels fetched 
£100, anda suite of Louis XVI. carved and 
gilt wood furniture, with old French tapestry 
backs and seats illustrating La Fontaine’s 
fables, was knocked down at £210. A large 
cylindrical Chinese vase, famille verte porce- 
lain, richly enamelled with a river scene and 
figures, and another vase with nearly similar 
decoration, realised £650; an old Dresden 
service painted with bouquets and sprays of 
flowers on white ground, 66gs.; a pair of 
famille verte figures of kylins, on square 
pedestals, 17in. high, £68; and an old Nankin 
vase, embellished with landscapes, figures, &ce., 
115gs. 


It is proposed to widen the southern end of 
Little Trinity Lane. The thoroughfare is one 
of the numerous and narrow streets which lead 
from Queen Victoria Street into Upper Thames 
Street. The greater part of the street is of a 
uniform width, the upper portion being 
widened soon after the opening of the Mansion 
House Railway Station, and there is room for 
two vans to pass. At the foot of the street, 
however, the premises and pavement on the 
left-hand side project out into the street, 
rendering it only possible for one van to pass 
in or out ata time. A public-house next door 
was recently set back so as to conform to the 


‘line of frontage, but the premises at the corner 


remain in their original position, and create 
an obstruction which might, apparently, be 
easily and cheaply set back also. 


At the last meeting of the Strand Board of 
Works the Works Committee’s report, which 
stated that the estimated cost of paving certain 
streets in the district during the ensuing year 
was £2265, was adopted. The Committee also 
recommended that a new sewer should be laid 
in Church Street, Soho, at an estimated ex- 
pense of £1426, and that an additional sum of 
£1000 should be allocated for the general 
repairs of the sewers. The resolution was 
carried. It was agreed that the sum of £2000 
should be provided for general paving repairs 
in different parts of the district, the work to 
be carried out by the Improved Wood Pave- 
ment Company upon the terms of their existing 
contracts as to laying and maintenance. 


Tue full-length bronze statue of the late 
Sir Richard Owen, upon which Mr, Thomas 


- Brock, R.A., has for some time been engaged, 


has now been placed in the Central Hall of 


the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 


sington, in a prominent position, facing the 
late Sir Edgar Boehm’s statue of Charles 
Darwin. Owen is represented wearing the 
gown of a professor of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and holding in his left hand a fossil 
bone of an extinct New Zealand bird. The 


statue is the outcome of the movement started 
in 1893, after Owen’s death, for the promotion 
of a national memorial to commemorate the 
great palxontologist’s eminent services to 
science. 


_THE NEW FIRE=ENGINE STATION ~ 
AT ABERDEEN. 
\ 


Rk. A. H. L. MACKINNON has secured 

- the first premium for the new fire-engine 
station. Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan is placed second 
and Mr. John Rust third. The assessor was 
Mr. Muntz, of Belfast, who will submit his 
full report to the committee at an early date. 
The site of the new Fire Brigade Station, 
Weights and Measures, and Lighting Depart- 
ments, all of which are comprehended in the 
plans, is on the east side of King Street, and 
lies directly south of the Great North of 
Scotland Railway. The entire space has a 
frontage to King Street of 200ft., with an 
average depth of about equal amount, but, as 
a portion of about’ 90ft. square in the north- 
west corner is reserved for future extensions, 
the frontage of the new establishment to 
King Street will be a little over a hundred feet. 
Mr. Mackinnon’s design is externally of a 
plain and substantial character, utility being 
the main feature aimed at throughout. The 
main structure on the plans is a large main 
building, fronting King Street, accommodating 
the Fire Department proper. The building is 
two storys. in height and about 7O0ft. long, 
built, like all the buildirigs, of granite. The 
front is pierced on the ground floor by four 
segmental arched doorways leading into the 
engine-house. Here accommodation is pro- 
vided for four engines. The stables are 
directly behind the engine-house, the doors 
opening inwards from the latter. There is 
accommodation for six horses. A staircase 
leads from the engine-room to the first floor, in 
which is the dormitory for the unmarried 
members of the fire brigade, with accommoda- 
tion for six men; and a large recreation room, 
with bathroom, lavatories, and all efficient 
furnishings. The staircase is not meant for 
descent, however, in the case of the brigade 
being called out. Ample arrangements are 
made for the ventilation of the building. The 
heating is to be by hot-water coils, the heating 
apparatus being placed in the basement part of 
the tower. This tower, which is intended for 
the drying of the hose, stands at the north- 
east corner of the main building. It rises to 
a height of about 75ft., a handsome structure 
of granite, finished with a curved slated top. 
Arrangements are made for the drying of the 
firemen’s clothes, and for other emergencies 
incidental to the brigade work. At the north 
end of the main building, and separated from 
it by a passage way, stands the firemaster’s 
house—a two-story structure, with the gable 
towards King Street. Stretching backward 
from the south end of the main building is a 
line of one-story erections, containing the 
harness-room, coach-house. store-rooms, «c., 
connected with the fire brigade. Then across 
the rear of the site runs a line of two-story 
buildings, comprising the assistant firemaster’s 
house and the married firemen’s quarters, ac- 
commodation being provided for four of the 
latter. The central area behind the main 
building and the married firemen’s quarters 
will be utilised as the brigade drill-yard. ‘The 
Weights and Measures Department are to be 
located in a line of one-story buildings to the 
north of the married firemen’s quarters; and 
at the extreme northern side of the ground, 
running alongside the railway, are to be 
erected the line of buildings for the Lighting 
Department. Mr, Allan’s design, which has 
been awarded second place, is, so far as regards 
the general arrangement of the various de- 
partments, very similar to that of Mr. Mackin- 
non. Mr. Mackinnon’s estimate is £10,400, 
and Mr. Allan’s £11,000. 


A new Unitarian church is to be erected at 
Small Heath, Birmingham. The trustees of 
the Church of the Saviour have promised 
£850 from the proceeds of the sale of their 
premises. The total cost is expected to reach 
£3000. 
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HERALDRY OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ENGLAND.* 


By J. Aurrep Gorcn, F.S8.A. 


ies dealing with the subject of Heraldry 
before an audience of Architects—or chiefly 
Architects—I propose to approach it from the 
decorative side, not from the scientific; for 
Architects are-not likely to be called. upon to 
grant arms to their clients, or even to marshall 
them for them, whereas it is not at all im- 
probable that they may have to draw them ; 
and to do this successfully it is essential to 
know something of decorative heraldry. During 
the latter half of the sixteenth century 
and the earlier half of the seventeenth, there 
was a general desire to make much of the 
antiquity and respectability of one’s family, 
and one method of doing this was to display 
one’s arms. There were many upstarts in 
Elizabeth’s days; some of the proudest of our 
historic families emerged from obscurity into 
the dazzling light of her splendour, and 
presently afterwards fell to peopling that 
obscurity with ancestors whom it was no one’s 
concern to challenge, but who, if they had 
been challenged, would have been as elusive as 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father. The rearing 
not only of a large family, but also of a large 
ancestry, was characteristic of the times. It 
is astonishing how, in the grants of 


ARMS OF THE PERIOD, 


it appears that the Merchant Taylor, let us 
say, though of long descent, has forgotten 
what his ancestors’ arms were, and how he 
requests the herald to search in the registers 
and records of his office; how the herald, 
impressed with the antiquity of the tailor’s 
descent, cannot refuse to do so, with the result 
of happily discovering what those ancient 
arms were, and of confirming the grant of 
them to the tailor. When the posthumous 
granting of arms to persons who could have 
had no concern with them is considered, we 
can realise how far heraldry had travelled 
from its original starting-point three cen- 
turies before. From being matters of daily, 
practical use, armorial bearings had come to 
be what certain rudimentary organs of many 
animals are, a mere indication of particular 
ancestry ; and-so by implication a mark of 
eentility. Being no longer part of everybody’s 
daily life, it had become necessary to write 
the history and science of them, and, like 
other things in this world, from being matters 
of popular knowledge, they came at length to 
be mysteries in the keeping of 


A Kinp or PRIESTHOOD. 


The next inevitable stage was crystalisation. 
Rules were laid down which share:l the fate of 
many other rules if blindly adhered to: instead 
of being guides they became goals; instead of 
fostering individuality they produced monotony. 
The origin of armorial bearings being forgotten, 
the application of them tended to become 
illogical, and heraldy gradually declined both 
as a science and as a Decorative Art. The 
drawing became too realistic, and lost its 
proper conventional treatment; the bearings 
were depicted in the round instead of the flat. 
Draughtsmen were too well instructed in 
general matters; they had got to know what live 
lions really looked like, they were familiar with 
many animals and things which their ancestors 
knew chiefly by conjecture, and they utilised 
their knowledge to the detriment of their design. 
The eighteenth century squires gradually fell 
out of their forefathers’ habit of adorning 
their houses with heraldry. Shenstone says, 
in one of his essays : “ Antiquity of family and 
distinctions of gentry have, perhaps, less 
weight in this age than they had ever before ; 
the bent dexter or sinister, the chief, the 
canton, or the cheveron, are greatly out: of 
date. The heralds are at length discovered to 
have no legal authority.” Heraldry, indeed, 
became little more than 


A Marrer or Boox-Puiatss, 


and even these were threatened with extine- 
tion, since arms were granted which defied 


* Extracts of paper read on Monday night before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 


depiction, such ‘as those mentioned by Boutell, 
in which one of the thirteen charges was 
“a book duly clasped. and ornamented, 
having on it a silver penny, upon 
which is written the Lord’s » Prayer.” 
Another cause of deterioration in heraldic 
drawing arose directly from the change in the 
object of heraldry—namely, its becoming an 
indication of ancient descent; for one of the 
marks of ancient descent, and. of great 
alliances, was to have many quarters to one’s 
shield. If a man married an heiress his son 
inherited not only his mother’s possessions, 
but also her paternal arms. This multiplica- 
tion of quarterings not only tended to make 
the shield look fussy and confused, but it so 
reduced the scale of each coat as to render 
spirited drawing impossible. There is in the 
hall at Fawsley, in. Northamptonshire, an 
achievement of the Knightleys’, containing 
334 quarters, which is 330 too many for 
decorative effect. But although the heraldry 
of the Renaissance contained within itself 


Tua Germs or 1Ts Own Decay, 


it flourished vigorously enough. The designers 
of the time loved to avail themselves of it in 
all materials and in all connections. There is 
hardly a building of the period of Elizabeth 
and James that has not its owner’s arms 
carved conspicuously upon it, The joiner and 
plasterer were not behind the mason in using 
such excellent decorative motifs as heraldry 
afforded. Hundreds of elaborate chimney- 
pieces exhibited as the focus of their splendour 
the owner’s arms. The intricacies of a hundred 
ceilings encompassed the same proud object. 
Scores of windows glowed with the colours of 
his achievement. As he gazed into the fire 
the flames lit up the same inspiring theme on 
the fireback, and the embers warmed at once 
his feet and his arms. The book which lay 
upon his knee bore on its leather cover still 
the same device, stamped in gold, or else 
inside, printed on a book-plate. The family 
animal surveyed mankind from the 


Lorry. PINNACLES OF THE Roor, 


or mounted guard +m the newels of the stair- 
case, or stood rampant in the ascending panels 
of its balustrarie. In the payments on account 
of the Royal houses in the sixteenth century 
a charge is often made for carving the “ king’s 
beasts.” 'T'o all uses, creat and small, was the 
device of the family put, even to the most 
insignificant, as at Farleigh Castle, where the 
garb (or sheaf) and sickles of the Hungerfords 
form the escutcheon of a lock. But in no 
connection was heraldry more freely used than 
in tombs and monuments to the dead, and we 
can imagine how much it must have mitigated 
the grief at the loss of a parent to be able to dis- 
play all his heraldicmacnificence over his grave. 
Apart altogether from its decorative aspect, 
heraldry is most useful in historical research. 
Many a clue is afforded by the presence of a 
shield or a badge in a building which has out- 
lived its story, and 


Many a Sipe Lieut 


is thrown on the process of research. ‘Take, 
for instance, Rushton Hall. There we find 
two gables alike in design, but bearing 
different shields, one with the trefoils of Tres- 
ham, the other with the cocks of Cockayne. 
How much does that difference imply? It 
means the downfall of the first family through 
complicity in Gunpowder Plot, and the succes- 
sion of the second to the house and estate, and 
not only its succession but its taking up and 
continuing the enlargement of the house in the 
old spirit and on the old lines of design. There 
are, of course, certain rules and regulations 
which have to be observed, but, within their 
limits, the more freedom the. better; in fact, 
freedom is essential to ~decorative effect. 
For instance, the rule was that a bend must 
occupy one-fifth of the field. But the width of 
the bend ought to depend upon the space 
occupied by the charges on either side of it, 
and onthe fact of its being itself charged or 
not, always bearing in mind that it must not 
be so narrow as to become a bendlet.. Another 
rule was that the chief must occupy one-third 
of the field; but here. also the depth must 
depend upon the charges in the field. . So, too, 
in the drawing of charges theinselves. The 


characteristic charge that distinguishes the 
coat must be preserved, but within that»limit 
it may, be treated according to the taste of the 
designer. For, instance, a lon rampant must 
always be made a lion rampant, but there’is 
no need to have his head and his four legs in 
precisely the same relation to each other, nor 
need his tail 


ALWAYS TAKE THE SAME CURVES. 


These things may be varied according to the 
space to be filled. Broadly speaking, the 
treatment may be as free as possible, so long 
as no new idea is introduced. Thus the lion 
rampant is one idea ; the lion salient (or about 
to spring) is another. The lion rampant always 
looks. in the direction in which he is going; 
but if you change the idea and make him look 
towards the spectator, he becomes a lionrampant. 
gardant. A lion rampant, if he has to fill a 
tall, narrow space, will be thin and long, and 
very upright; if he has to fill a comparatively 
square space, he will be thin, it is true, but less 
thin, shorter, and not so perpendicular in atti- 
tude; but in both cases he will be rampant. 
If the heraldry of the sixteenth and even 
seventeenta century is compared with that of 
the eighteenth or early nineteenth, it will be 
at once apparent how the draughtmanship 
deteriorated, and 


How ComMMONPLACE THE DRAWING BECAME. 


Under such treatment the poetry evaporated, 
and an additional excuse was furnished for the 
contempt into which the whole subject fell. 
Heraldic drawing is not an easy matter; if it 
is to be revived, it must be done not by a 
mere copying of old examples and a departed 
style. The designer must be a skilful draughts- 
man, combining vigour of pencil with a strong 
feeling for anatomy ; so that if an animal has 
to be drawn its particular characteristics may 
be presented in atruthful though conventional 
way, with as few strokes as possible. The 
designer, too, must steep himself im the 
subject, so that he has its rationale at his. 
fingers’ ends—not necessarily a long or tedious 
thing to do. But when he is properly equipped 
he will find 


Frew FIevps or DesigN MORE ATTRACTIVE, 


or lending themselves in a greater degree to 
pure enjoyment of making lines express beauty, 
and fancy, and force. A lengthy series of illus- 
trations, showing great vigour of design, fol- 
lowed the paper, after which Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch, 
remarked that the paper had settled a very 
vexed question for them—whether Architecture 
was a profession or an Art. It seemed to be 
neither. It was a mechanical contrivance: 
and he was quite ready to accept the diction 
and become a craftsman. As craftsmen, heraldry 
must appeal to them from two aspects—the 
one historical, and the other decorative—and 
the speaker proceeded to enlarge on both these 
points, commending Mr. Gotch for -having 
given instruction of such great use and im- 
portance to students of Architecture who, in 
their practice, were constantly using arms.— 
Mr. St. John Hope seconded the vote of thanks, 
agreeing with Mr. Gotch as to the disrepute of 
heraldry through it being brought into a 
chrystalised condition. He also deprecated the 
multiplying of quarters as destructive of a great 
deal of the artistic beauty of ancient heraldry. 
There was no doubt that to draw heraldry pro- 
perly they must become soaked in the subject, 
and one of the best sources from which 
heraldry might be learnt was that of shields. 
It was unfortunate that the places where 
shields were to be found were rather difficult of 
access; and in his opinion there ought to be a 
collection of casts at South Kensington, so as 
to enable them to institute useful com- 
parisons from period to period, or from year 
to year.—Mr. H. H. Statham agreed that in a 
retrospective sense heraldry was a most valu- 
able study, but it seemed to him that in the 
present day it was only to b2 regarded as a. 
kind of pastime—a picturesque one certainly. 
He thought there was a wide field for a new 
species of heraldic animals, and commented 
upon the increased Architectural effect 
obtained when heraldry and Architecture were 
worked out together.—The vote of thanks was 
carried and acknowledged by Mr. Goteh. 
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ABERDEEN.—The new Church in Rosemount 
Viaduct for the St. Paul’s U.P. congregation 
has been opened to the public. The building 
is a commodious structure with accommoda- 
tion for 650 worshippers. The internal 
furnishings are all of selected pitch pine, 
light stained. A gallery runs right round the 
Church, that portion behind the pulpit at the 
east-end being set apart for the choir. The 
pulpit itself is of a semi-platform design, 
access being obtained by a staircase at each 
side. The building is heated throughout by 


steam, and fitted with the electric light. In’ 


the basement are three halls, the largest 


capable of accommodating about 250 persons, 


but should necessity arise it can be enlarged 
by the addition of one of the adjoining halls, so 
as to accommodate about a hundred more. A 
house for the Church officer is also provided in 
the basement. The contractors for the Church, 
which will cost between £5000 and £6000, 
‘were: Mason work, Leslie Smith; joiner. 
Hendry and Keith; painter, William Philip ; 
plasterer, W. Ross; plumber, John Thom; 
heating apparatus and electric light installa- 
tion, Shirras, Laing, and Co. The Architects 
are Messrs. Ellis and Wilson. 

At the last meeting of the Plans Com- 
mittee of the Aberdeen Town Council, 
plans were submitted of fifteen new build- 
ings, all dwelling-houses, proposed to be 
erected in different parts of the city. The 
value of the new property is between £9000 
and £10,000. 


ArBRroatH.—The Postal Authorities are now 
advertising for a site for a new Post Office in 
Arbroath, their intention being apparently 
to build in place of leasing a property. The 
site wanted must be within 100 yards of the 
High Street; and, as showing that the inten- 
tion of the authorities seems to be to put up a 
building of some Architectural pretensions, it 

. may be mentioned that it is specified that the 
site must contain not less than 600 square 
yards, with a frontage of not less than 60ft. A 
good many people seem to think that the site 
occupied by the west-most portion of the market 
buildings would form a most central and 
suitable place for a Post Office. These build- 
ings have for years past been practically a 
“white elephant,” and eould probably be dis- 
posed of at a low figure to the Post Office 
Authorities. 


Bancor.—The memorial stone of the county 
school for girls, which is being erected in 
Upper Bangor from the designs of Mr. Phillips, 
was laid on the 20th inst. 


Braprorp.—A meeting of the Bradford. 
School Board was held last week. The Sites 
and Buildings Committee recommended that 
a resolution, adopted at the last ordinary 
meeting, to use mechanical ventilation, fire- 
proof flooring, and wood-block flooring in the 
construction of the Carlton Street Higher 
Girls’ School and the Junior Teachers’ Central 
Classes be cancelled. After several amend- 
ments had been put and lost the reecommenda- 
tion was adopted. 


Brucuin, N.B.—The Parish Council some 

_ time ago resolved to erect offices wholly for 
their own use, and at the Committee’s usual 
monthly meeting plans from various Architects 
were under consideration. After discussing the 
respective merits of the plans, those prepared 
-by Mr. D. Wishart Galloway, of Brechin, were 
adopted. The building comprises a Council 
Chamber measuring 28ft. by 18ft. by 16ft. ceil- 
ing; Clerk’s room, 24ft. by 19ft. by 14ft., with 
separate spaces for the public when registering 
and paying assessments. The Inspector’s 
private room is situated at the rear of the 
_ building, and is so arranged that the Inspector 
has direct communication with the Council 

_ Chamber and public office. 


Inspector’s room, The style of Architecture. 
adopted is what may be termed a. free or 


A private entrance | 
_ rom the vestibule is also provided to the 


nineteenth century treatment of Scotch Re- 
naissance characteristic of the district. 


Covrentry.—Coventry is to have a second 
theatre, built on the site of the oldest one in 
the city, in Smithford Street, and having a 
frontage to that important thoroughfare. 


Drwssury.—A new club-house has been 
opened in Boothroyd Lane, Dewsbury, which 
has been erected from designs by Messrs. D. 
and W. Thornton, Architects, of Dewsbury. 
The structure stands upon the site of the old 
club-house, but occupies more ground, and is 
both substantial and commodious. 


Dunprr.—The building and allied trades of 
Dundee are at the present time in a flourish- 
ing condition. The winter has been fairly 
open, and building operations have suffered 
comparatively little interruption from frost 
and snow. There has also been abundance of 
work on hand, and prospects are equally satis- 
factory. All branches of the trade have, 


therefore, been in full swing, there having | 


even been a scarcity of men in some depart- 
ments, for the briskness has not been confined 
to Dundee, but is general throughout the 
country. Two of the largest of the buildings 
at present in course of erection are now wear- 
ing on towards completion. The mason work 
of the new Pust-office will be finished early 
this. spring, while the new offices of the 
Prudential Assurance Company will be ready 
for occupancy in May. Fortunately, however, 
for the trade there has been quite a crop of 
large “jobs” launched since the year began. 
In addition to the new block for the Pearl 
Assurance Company, there are in prospect the 
Royal Bank buildings in High Street, large 
wine and spirit stores in Seagate for Messrs. 
John Robertson and Son, Limited, and Mr. 
George Willsher, the Roman Catholic House 
of Mercy and Convalescent Home, the Caird 
Hospital for Women, and a number of other 
and smaller undertakings, while there is also 
a fair amount of tenement, terrace, and villa 
property in prospect. 


Dumrrizrs.—Plans have been accepted by 


the Dumfries Burgh School Board for a new - 


elementary school. The new school will 
occupy a situation fronting George Street and 
also overlooking the Nith. The plan selected 
is by Mr. A. B. Crombie, Architect, and is 
chosen from several competitive Designs. The 
building is fully furnished with all modern 
improvements and equipments. It is partly of 
two stories, and the whole of the class rooms 
for the various standards in the upper school 
are arranged round a commodious central hall 
on the ground floor level. The entrances for 
boys and girls are placed at each side of the 
front two-story block, with cloak rooms and 
separate staircases. The central hall is amply- 
lighted by a large lantern on the roof, the 
lights of which are vertical, and fitted with 
iron rod adjustments for opening and closing, 
similar to those used’ in conservatories. The 
cost of the school is estimated at under £6000. 


EvesHam.—The Buildings Committee has 
made enquiry into the existing accommodation 
at. the workhouse.- It decided that more 
accommodation was urgently required, and 
that by building a new workhouse on the 
present site a much better and more economical 
arrangement could be made than by altera- 
tions, and the proposal has been unanimously 
adopted, and the services of Mr. G. H. Hunt, 
as Architect, have been secured. 


Guascow.—At the recent meeting of the 
Glasgow Dean of Guild Court plans of a large 
number of new buildings were approved. The 
Corporation were authorised to make cer- 
tain additions at the Cattle Market; the 
erection of tenements of shops and dwelling- 
houses in Main Street, Bridgeton, Garscube 
Road, and Alexandra Parade was approved ; 
the necessary permission was given for the 
formation of a new private street on the lands 
of Gairbraid, Maryhill; and the trustees of 
Victoria Place Baptist Church were authorised 


|.to erect a new Church at the corner of 


Langside Road and . Butterbiggins Road. 
The extensive block at the north-east corner 
of Sauchiehall Street and Cambridge Street is 
to be taken down, and a large building erected 
on the site. © 

The pile of buildings in West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, which forms a fine suite 
of Masonic premises, was opened on the 
20th inst. The building has been erected 
from. designs by Mr. J. L. Cowan, Architect, 
Glasgow. It is four stories in height, and the 
style may be classed as a free treatment of 
old English Renaissance. There are practically 
two buildings on the ground, one to the front 
and the other behind, the one section being 
devoted to Masonic purposes, and the other 
let as writers’ offices and for commercial pur- 
poses generally. The chief feature is a grand 
hall suitable for lectures and concerts, 64ft. 
long and 38ft. wide, seated for 400 persons. It 
has a platform at one end, on which there 
is a divided pneumatic organ by Messrs. 
Brindley and Forster, Sheffield. Something 
approaching £16,000 has been expended on 
the ground, buildings, and furnishings. 


Gosowrn.—The new church which has been 
erected for the Wesleyan Methodists at 
Gobowen was opened last week. The building, 
which adjoins the old chapel, long felt to be 
much too small, has a frontage to the Holy- 
head road, is 37ft. long by 264ft. wide, and 
will seat some 120 persons. Ruabon red 
pressed bricks have been used, with white 
bricks for the window coigns, and the front is 
relieved with Grinshill stonework and_brick- 
work combined. ‘The interior, which has a 
light and bright appearance, is fitted up with 
pitch pine work, and Boyle’s ventilating system 
has been adopted. A porch and vestry are 
provided, and the old chapel will now serve 
the purpose of a scho>lroom. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Griffiths and Son, 
builders, Ellesmere and Knockin, from plans 
and specifications prepared by the Rev. 8. H. 
Terrill, of Oswestry. 


Harrocate.—F or some time past the North- 
Eastern Railway Company has been carrying 
out extensive improvements at the Harrogate 
Railway Station. Considerable advance has 
latterly been made with the structural altera- 
tions in the station proper, the main entrance 
on the west side having been enlarged and new 
and more complete offices erected. Immediately 
in front of the entrance an ornamental iron 
portico has been erected, and this it is intended 
to cover with glass. An entirely new entrance 
to the up-line platform has been constructed 
on the south side, two large villas in Grosvenor 
Terrace having been demolished to make room 
for the roadway and approach. A new and 
much larger bridge is being constructed in 
Station Road, and in the centre of the station a 
double bridge is nearing completion. One side 
is intended to be used for passengers and the 
other for luggage, the latter being conveyed to 
and from the up and down platforms by a 
hydraulic lift. The new goods and coal depots 
on the line side on the Dragon estate are 
assuming extensive proportions, and, when 
completed, will relieve the traffic at the 
present time conducted in these departments 
at Starbeck. 


Huuu.—The Corporation proposes to pur- 
chase the Park Street Orphan Home as a site 
for the Technical School for the stm of £6500, 
and to borrow a sum not exceeding £15,000 
for such purpose and making the necessary 
alterations. 


Inverness.—A new block of buildings is to 
be erected in Academy Street, Inverness, to 
cost £7000, and will have a frontage of 70ft. to 
Academy Street and a frontage of 50ft. to the 
railway thoroughfare. On the ground floor of 
the building, which is to be four storys in 
height, there will be four large shops, with 
cellars underneath, fronting Academy Street: 
Designed in the classic style of Architecture, 
both elevations will be faced in red sandstone 
from Ayrshire. The Architect is Mr. William 
Mackintosh, Union Street. © The successful 
contractors are: Mason, Mr. Alexander, jun. ; 
carpenter, Mr. Peter Cameron ; slaters, Messrs. 
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James Gray and Son; plumber, Mr. A. J. 
Russell; plasterers, Fowler and Kennedy ; 
painter, Mr. John Munro; and blacksmiths, 
the Rose Street Foundry Company, Inverness. 


LiverpPoou.—The new offices of the White 
Star Line, in James Street, are gradually 
approaching completion, and they form a 
striking object as viewed from the landing- 
stage and the Cheshire shores of the Mersey. 
Architecturally, the structure has good features, 
and although it has been built upon a lower 
foundation, it already towers above nearly 
every other bnilding in the neighbourhood. 


Montrose, N.B.—The new hall erected for 
the accommodation of the Montrose detach- 
ment of the 2nd V.B.G.H. was opened by 
Colonel Wavell, commanding the 42nd Regi- 
mental District, on the 20th inst: The 
Montrose corps has had a spacious drill hall 
for many years situated in Mill Street, but 
there was no armoury, recreation-room, or 
house for the drill-instructor. It was there- 
fore resolved to erect the new hall on the 
vacant ground at the south side of the old 
one. Plans were prepared by Mr. John Sims, 
C.E., who has aimed more at the efficiency of 
the internal arrangements than any mere 
external decoration; but the- front elevation 
to Mill Street, from its substantial mason 
work and size, has an imposing appearance 
nevertheless. The main hall is 77ft. by 58ft., 
the roof being in one span. It is 23ft. high to 
the wall beam, and 30ft. to the crown of roof. 
At the end of the hall fronting the street an 
armoury, clothing store, lavatory, &c., have 
been provided, while the Instructor’s house 
occupies the floor abovethat. ‘The contractors 
were: Masons, Messrs. Ford and Son ; joimer, 
Mr. John Davidson ; plumber, Mr. A. Taylor ; 
plasterer, Mr. Burness: all of Montrose. The 
contracts amounted to a total of £2300. 


MountTsorreL.—A new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel has been opened, and has cost about 
£1300. The front elevation is in late Gothic 
style, built of pressed red bricks, with Derby- 
shire stone dressings. There is a Gothic 
window of Cathedral tinted glass with tracings, 
and also two smaller windows of a similar 
character. The chapel is 40ft. in length and 
30ft. in width, and will seat about 230, while 
the choir chamber will accommodate about 
twenty persons. The buildingis lofty, and the 
roof is constructed of pitch pine principals, 
supported by carved stone corbels. The aisles 
are paved with patent wood blocks. Adjoin- 
ing are two vestries or class-rooms and a 
schoolroom, which will accommodate about 200 
children. Mr. R. W. Dakin, of Barrow, was 
the Architect, and Mr. A. Feulks, of Lough- 
borough, was the contractor, 


OLtpHAM.—THE building trade in Oldham is 
good at the present time, and many of the 
principal contractors are booked up almost the 
year out. Thishas been exemplified by the 
response made to the public advertisements of 
the Corporation for tenders for the construction 
of the underground lavatories at Rhodes Bank. 
Several firms intimated that owing to pressure 
of work they could not undertake the contract, 
and only two actually sent in tenders. One of 
these was conditional on an extension of the 
time limit, and both were in excess of the 
estimated price at a fair figure. The 
Surveyors Committee, after considering the 
tenders submitted, together with the estimates 
of the Borough Surveyor, decided, in face of 
the strong opposition of the two practical 
members cf the committee—an Architect and a 
contractor—to decline both tenders, aud to 
entrust the work to the Borough Surveyor. 
This decision was based upon the estimated 
saving that would be effected if the cost comes 
out in accordance with the Surveyor’s figures. 
Considering the experience the Corporation 
has had in other departments in relying upon 
official estimates as to the cost of work, the 
present experiment will be watched with con- 
siderable interest. 


Sr. Hpiens.—In consequence of the receipt 
of an order from the Educational. Department 
stating that school accommodation for 350 


more children must be provided with reason- 
able promptitude, a scheme for complying with 
the wishes of the Department is to be prepared. 
It is probable that an additional story will be 
added to the existing schools, and land near 
thereto has been acquired for further exten- 
sions. It is estimated that the total cost will 
be about £3000. 


Sr. Ivzes.—The Wesleyan Chapel was re- 
opened last week after entire renovation, 
costing about £2000. The huge and unsightly 
pillars which stood in the centre of the chapel 
have been removed, and an iron roof now spans 
the entire building. The body of the chapel 
has been refloored, and comfortable new pitch 
pine seats have been fixed throughout. The 
gallery has also been reseated with pews 
similar to those below, and the floors have been 
re-arranged. Instead of demolishing the old 
gallery front, a new framework has been placed 
against the old with good effect. Mr. O. 
Caldwell, of Penzance, is the Architect, and 
Mr. W. J. Winn, of Helston, the contractor. 


SHEFFIELD.—At the Town Hall an electrolier, 
intended to illuminate tue grand marble stair- 
case which is entered from the principal door 
in Pinstone Street, has been recently com- 
pleted, The electrolier is suspended from the 
ceiling by a chain of brass, manufactured in 
an intricate and novel design. It hangs at a 
considerable height above the ground floor, 
and all the lamps of the electrolier are equal to 
more than 400 candles. Mr. Mountford, the 
Architect of the Town Hall designed the 
electrolier, and Mr. Pomeroy, who did the 
sculpture work, has been the modeller. The 
casting of the electrolier was done by Messrs. 
Longden and Co., of the Phenix Foundry, 
Shettield. 


SunDERLAND.—The plans for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellines at the East End of 
Sunderland, by the Corporation, have been 
amended, in order that cheaper rents may be 
charged. By the present scheme it is proposed 
to charge 3s. for two rooms, and 3s. 6d. for 
three rooms, which is-estimated will result in 
a profit to the ratepayers. ‘The amended plans 
have not yet been definitely adopted. 


Taunton.—New premises which have just 
been erected, to replace the old Sunday school 
buildings, have been opened by the Mayoress. 
The old school was very confined in its dimen- 
sions, and the need of new and more capacious 
premises has been felt for many years. Four 
cottages which adjoined the chapel have been 
taken down, and on the site has been erected 
a schoolroom capable of seating 250 persons, 
with the necessary class-rooms, and preacher’s 
vestry. The total cost has been £600. 


TUNBRIDGE WeELLS.—A syndicate has been 
formed to erect a new theatre at Tunbridge 
Wells. Mr. John P. Briggs, of Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, has received the 
appointment as Architect. 


Ir is proposed to erect a new Town Hall at 
Nottingham. . Several liberal contributions 
have been promised towards the cost. 

A MEBTING of ratepayers of Ilkley has passed 
a resolution condemning the purchase of the 
Town Hall site, and opposing the completion 
of the scheme. 

Messrs. Marie AnD Co. have been entrusted 
with the structural alteration and improve- 
ment of the Great. Northern Station Hotel, 
Leeds. ‘To enable the alterations to be carried 
out the hotel will be closed until July 17th. 

Ara recent meeting of the Hereford Town 
Council the General Purposes Committee re- 
ported that it had had laid before it, by the 
Free Library Committee, a general scheme 
for the enlargement of the library premises 
by the erection of a lecture-hall, class-rooms, 
and other accommodation at the back of the 
present reading-room ; and it was recommended 
that this be accepted by the Council as a 
memorial for the Diamond Jubilee year, pro- 
vided that the expenditure be limited to £2000 


Trade and Craft. 


A BUILDER’S CLAIM. 


In a case recently tried, the plaintiff, Mr. 
A. G. Rossiter, builder, Beech Street, Barbican, 
sued the defendant, Mr. A. Watson, printer, 
128 and 129, Minories, who traded as Watson 
Brothers, to recover £18, being the balance of 
account for work and labour done. 'The defen- 
dant counter-claimed for a sum of £16 3s., 
which he said was due to him by reason of 
the plaintiff’s negligent workmanship.—The 
plaintiff said that in September, 1895, he was 
requested to do some builders’ work to certain 
premises in Church Street, Minories. This 
work was carried on under the superintendence 
of the local authorities. He had given the 
defendant a verbal estimate for the work 
required to be done, which amounted to £150, 
and the account for the work came out at 
£135 10s. He had received various sums on 
account, leaving the balance now sued for. 
The first complaint he received from the defen- 
dant as to bad workmanship was about nine: 
months after completion.—The defendant was 
called, and said he had complained to the 
plaintiff several times of the way in which he 
had done the work. Had the plaintiff made 
good the defective work, he (defendant) was 
willing to settle the account. He contended 
he was entitled to have an allowance of £16 3s- 
made to him by the plaintiff for defective work. 
He also complained of an overcharge of £2, in 
respect of workmen’s time.—The jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, 
£18, and also on the counterclaim. 


AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 

At the Gloucester Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Company Limited’s Works the light- 
ning express railway carriage (Behr’s patent), 
which has been constructed for working at the 
forthcoming Brussels International Exhibition, 
was recently inspected. The carriage, which 
is self-contained and propelled by electricity, 
runs on one rail; the passenger compartment 
is about 60ft. long, and will seat 100 persons. 
It is constructed in a continuous length,so that 
while the under-carriage, being in two parts, 1s 
free to take the curves, the top carriage is 
always straight, and the ends are pointed to 
lessen air resistance. The floor of the carriage 
is about 6ft. above ground, and the carriage is 
divided into four compartments, and lighted 
by electricity. There is a patent air-brake, as 
well as a hand-brake, and the driver has these 
and the switch immediately under hand. It 
is proposed to run the carriage at first at the 
rate of 120 miles per hour, but it is said that a 
much higher speed can be attained. 


NOTTINGHAM RAILWAY WORKS, 


The schemes of both the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the Great 
Northern Railway Companies, so far as they 
affect Nottingham, are progressing rapidly. 
Just at present the area between Cairns Street 
and Charlotte Street, which is to form a portion 
of the yard of the new central station, is being 
excavated by means of a steam navvy, and the 
earth is taken through the Mansfield Road and 
Sherwood Rise tunnels out to the valley of the 
Day Brook, there to be utilised for the purpose 
of the connection between the Great Northern 
Company’s Derby line, and the M., S., and L.’s 
extension to London. The huge piece of ground 
lying south of York and Charlotte Streets will 
shortly be treated .similarly, for a depth 
varying from 58ft. to 27ft. has to be reached 
ere the station platforms can be built, and the 
permanent way laid. 'The commencement of 
the, work which is necessary to connect the 
station site with the covered way in Thurland 
Street—a heavy task—is postponed for the 
present, but from the latter thoroughfare it 
will in a few days become possible to lay a 
contractor’s road out on to the viaduct, and 
thence to the Meadows, where the goods yard 
and sidings are to be situated. Most of the 


steel work in that stretch is completed. Close — 


to the banks of the Trent the contractors’ 
labourers have during this week started to 
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excavate for the foundations of a large engine- 
shed. The Great Northern Company’s work is 
being pushed on with rare vigour. Much of 
the brickwork has been put in between Narrow 
Marsh and London Road, but no progress has 
as yet been made between Popham Street and 
Leen Side. The viaduct which will connect 
with the M., S., and L. at Middle Hill, is on a 
very sharp curve. South of London Road, to 
Meadow Lane, where much heavy engineering 
work, in the fixing of girders _and cylinders, 
awaits the contractors, nothing has at present 
been done, the reason being that the Company’s 
Bill, authorising alterations in the original 
plan, has not received the Royal assent yet. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF PAVING. 


Messrs. London and Hobbs have patented 
an improved method of granite-paving with 
the object of lessening or deadening the sound. 
Instead of the ordinary plan of setting the 
granite blocks on a solid and rigid foundation, 
and filling the spaces between each stone with 
hard and unyielding gravel, the inventors use 
any suitable and inexpensive fibrous material, 
such as peat moss, jute, manilla, flax waste, 
spent bark from tanneries, or the like, and lay 
this on the foundation and between each stone. 
The paving is laid on about two inches of fibre, 
and a small quantity of bitumen is poured 
into the spaces to steady the blocks for 
ramming. After this process, which com- 
presses the padding material to about one 
inch in thickness, fibre is swept in between 
the blocks, and more bitumen poured in to 
complete the filline. Each stone’ is ‘thus 
surrounded with a non-conductor of sound, 
entirely preventing that reverberation which 
is so inconvenient and annoying in relation to 
the usual method. Part of a street in New- 
castle-on-Tyne (the Pilerim Street end of 
High Bridge) has been laid by the city 
Surveyor, and is. said to be quite effective. 


- Mr. Boulnois, city engineer of Liverpool, in his 


work on the construction of carriageways, de- 
scribes the many advantages of granite set 


- pavement, but he is obliged to add that the 


noise is undoubtedly very excessive. Nowthat 
this difficulty is to a great extent. overcome, 
this invention should be welcomed by sur- 
veyors, as it enables them to use more freely a 
material which has the longest life of any 
pavement yet discovered. Peat is the fibre 
most preferred, because it is not liable to 
decay, and is not injuriously affected if any 
moisture finds its way between the blocks. 
The patentees point out that the invention is 
further applicable to railway purposes, as, for 
instance, for deadening the sound of railway 
trains over, under, or alongside public streets 
or thoroughfares ; in which case it is proposed 
to insert the material either between the rail- 
chairs and the sleepers, or on the under side of 
the sleepers (to which it may be cemented), or 
at some point underneath the sleepers in the 
ballasting of the line, so as to intercept and 
neutralise the conduction of noise caused by 
trains, besides causing the motion to be much 
smoother owing to the absence of concussion, 
the wear and tear being thus lessened. 


CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ UNION. 


~The General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners has recently been showing activity in 
the Manchester district. According to the 
monthly report of Mr. C. Matkin, the organiser, 
there are fifteen lodges of this union in the 
Manchester, and three in the Stockport dis- 
tricts. During February 129 members joined 
this Society, Lancashire heading the list with 
53, against 31 for London, only three for York- 
shire, and 16 for Warwickshire. A correspon- 
dent says he cannot imagine what the non- 
union joiners are thinking about. . “ Here is a 
revival of trade, and wages are going up all 
round, and yet they will not take the one means 
of improving their position.” 


; A BUILDING CASE. 
~ At the Manchester County Court, Frederick 
Rowbottom, builder and contractor, 21, Nelson- 
street, Lower Broughton, claimed £41 odd from 


a Mrs. Fletcher, of Wigan, for work done and ~ 
goods supplied.—It appeared that the defen- 


dant, who keeps a public-house in Wigan, 
engaged the plaintiff in May of last year to 
build a wall and put up some stone pillars 
opposite a row of cottages at Walthew-lane 
belonging to her. The contract was a verbal 
one, to the effect that plaintiff should put in 
“the best stone that money could buy,’ and 
that the wall was to be built with bricks of 
good quality. Plaintiff was to “clear up” 
after he had finished, and was to_ receive 
£52 for the job when it was completed. He 
commenced upon the work, and was getting 
well on with it when in unloading one of the 
pillars fell and was broken. The defendant 
upon this suggested that the stone being 
used was not of the character being contracted 
for, and stopped the job. Negotiations in the 
matter coming to nothing, plaintiff eventually 
sent in his bill for the amount claimed.—The 
plaintiff did not contend that the stone was 
‘as good as money could buy.” That was not 
contracted for. The stone, however, was of a 
good class, and suitable for the work.— Plaintiff 
said no particular quarry was specified; he 
ordered it from a well-known firm of builders’ 
merchants. They were “York posts” of 
medium quality, not very hard or soft. A 
piece of granite of the size might have broken 
had it been dropped.. He told defendant 
there were hundreds of houses of a better 
class than hers fitted with the same stone.— 
Mr. Beaumont, a Manchester Architect, said 
he would not have passed it as the best York 
stone, but it was fit for the work.—The judge 
said he was satisfied that plaintiff had con- 
tracted to supply the best stone, and had not 
done so. Judgment was therefore entertained 
for the defendant with costs. 


EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY: UNSUCCESSFUL 
CLAIM AGAINST BUILDERS. 


At the Brompton County Court last week, 
Walter Bell, a Kilburn bricklayer, sued Messrs. 
Langdale, Hallett, and Co., builders, of 122, 
Brompton Road, S.W., for £55 damages for 
injuries received whilst in their employ. The 
action was brought under the Employer’s 
Liability Act—Mr. H. T. Kemp, for plaintiff, 
said the accident occurred on August 17, at the 
Coburg Hotel, Mount Street. Plaintiff was on 
a plank cutting a hole in the ceiling at the 
basement of the hotel. The plank rested at 
one end ona pair of steps, whilst the other 
end was inserted in the noose end of a rope 
attached to a pipe in the ceiling. Suddenly 
the plank collapsed, and plaintiff fell a distance 
of 6ft, His injuries debarred him from work 
for ten weeks, for which he claimed £20, the 
doctor’s bill amounting to £10 10s., and the 
balance of the claim was for pain and suffer- 
ine.—Plaintiff corroborated the statement of 
counsel, and Dr. Evans, of Kilburn, gave 
evidence as to plaintiff’s injuries.—For the 
defendants, Mr. Salter contended that his 
clients were not responsible. The scaffold in 
question was erected by Messrs. Fenn, who 
were putting in speaking tubes, and plaintiff 
received his orders from Messrs. I’enn’s fore- 
man.— Arthur Storey, foreman to Messrs. 
Fenn, said the plank in question was only put 
up to support some pipes. There was a scaf- 
fold close by to work on. Witness did not tell 
Bell to work on the plank. He did not see 
him on the plank, but it was possible for him 
to have one foot on the proper scaffold and one 
n the plank.— Daniel Wallace, defendants’ 
foreman, said that he gave plaintiff instrue- 


| tions to assist Messrs. Fenn’s men, and he 


would have to do as they told him.—The jury 
gave a verdict for defendants and judgment 
was entered accordingly. 


JOHN P. WHITE. 

We have just received from Mr. John P. 
White, of the Pyghtle Works, Bedford, a copy 
of his latest catalogue, containing illustrations 
of some very strikingly artistic Designs in 
wood chimney pieces. Their wealth may be 
well understood when we state that such 
Artists as C. F. A. Voysey, C. B. Quennell, and 
George Jacks have worked out the Designs. 
The catalogue contains two or three illustra- 
tions of Voysey’s work, and includes a mantel 
designed for covering the whole of the 
chimney brest, with the shelf returning round 


angle up to the wall, with a top centre panel 
well adapted for taking a mirror, a chimney 


| piece in pine, with carving of St. George and 


the Dragon omitted, and which can be re- 
arranged to suit any house, and, lastly, a very 
simple but effective Design in oak, with the 
carving of frieze from the full-size drawing of 
the designer. Mr. C. B. Quennell’s Designs 
include a very elaborate chimney piece, which 
can be made in any wood, and painted any 
colour to swit character of residence, and 
which, with a 24in. brass interior, white and 
blue Dutch tiles, and Cipallino marble slips, 
is very beautiful, and a chimney piece the side 
jambs of which can be made to open, and used 
as a small cupboard, shelved all the way up, 
left open, with shelves at either front or side, 
or boxed solidly. ‘Two notable Designs by 
Mr. Jack are illustrated, G. Le Morris and 
W.R. Lethaby being among other designers 
whose work is so beautifully interpreted by. 
Mr. White. <A speciality turned out from the 
Pyghtle Works is the “ Portcullis” fire sereen 
and blower, which has been brought out to- 
supply the need of an arrangement for masking 
a fireplace when not in use. It serves that. 
end admirably. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue building of a chapel onasite purchased 
in 1894 in Ann’s Road, Heeley, has been 
vigorously pushed forward. The cost of the 
scheme when completed will be £5000. 

Tue Links and Parks Committee of Aberdeen 
Town Council has decided to recommend that 
thé bathing station be considerably extended.. 
The cost of the additions is estimated 
at £6000. 

THe opening of the new fire station at 
Chester Street, Aston, took place on the 22nd 
inst. The new buildings provide double the 
former accommodation, and the whole of the 
engines and other appliances are under cover. 
The total cost of the alterations has beem 
£1000. 

THe Markets Committee of the Wolver- 
hampton Town Council is considering proposals 
to rearrange the stalls in the Market Hall, and 
carry out much needed improvements in the 
Cattle Market. It is estimated that this will 
involve an expenditure of between £7000 and 
£8000, and the committee has practically. 
decided to ask the Council to sanction the: 
expenditure. 

A NovELty in railway carriages will shortly 
be placed on the Belgian lines. This is a 
wagon-hospital, fitted up, as its name implies,. 
for invalids, and containing twenty-four beds 
upon wire springs, and various surgical and 
medical appliances. An unusual feature is a 
little chapel attached to the carriage, where: 
special permission has been obtained from the- 
Pope to celebrate mass. 

Tue Engineers of the Northern Lighthouses 
Comiissioners are at present engaged in 
surveying the ground at Blackhead, three- 
miles north of Portpatrick Harbour, where it 
is proposed to erect a new lighthouse and fog- 
signal station for the Irish Channel to serve as 
an intermediate light between Corsewall Point 
and the Mull of Galloway, the lighthouses of 
which are twenty-five miles apart. 

A new Royal train of six carriages is now 
in course of construction at Swindon, and its 
elaborate internal and external decoration is 
engrossing the attention of some of the most 
expert artists employed by the Great Western 
Railway. The only wood used throughout is 
mahogany of the finest quality, and the doors: 
of the Queen’s carriage are so contrived as to 
allow of the entrance of two attendants, one: 
at either side of her Majesty. 

Wuitst workmen in the employ of the 
Chatham Corporation were engaged in exca- 
vation work recently, they discovered two- 
human skeletons and some Roman pottery. 
The remains are believed by Archeological 
experts to belong to a date early in the period: 
of the Roman occupation of this part of Britain. 
The pottery foynd includes urns and a number 

of beautifully-shaped earthenware bottles- 
One is a bright red with white enamel spots, 
while another is ornamented with white scroll- 
work. ; 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society.—A lecture was recently given in the 
Athenzum by Mr. Charles Cole (President of 
the Exeter Camera Club) on Architectural 
Photography. A preliminary description of 
the camera was given, with hints upon its 
manipulation, especially with regard to the 
lines and planes of buildings. The lecturer 
advocated making photography at once a hand- 
maid of Architecture as well as a companion, 
for it gives the Architect immense facilities 
for studying the buildings of other countries, 
and delineates faithfully examples of both 
ancient and modern work. Also that not only 
the old buildings would be kept in mind for 
those who follow us—and surely this is legiti- 
mate work for the: Architect—but that we 
should hand down pictures of how we live and 
what our streets look like now, together with 
the dress of the people and street trades and 
sights. The use of the camera in cases of 
easement was shown. In regard to sketching 
and kindred matters, he did not think the 
camera should take the place of sketch blocks 
and pencil; but they might be used in con- 
junction. To sketch well is for Architects a 
necessity ; there is no doubt that some possess 
the faculty more than others, and every Archi- 
tect amongst his other requirements should 
have an intuitive love for and a knowledge of 
where to look for the beautiful. He claimed 
for photography if used aright, and with an 
earnest desire to turn out good work, the 
operator will naturally turn to picture making, 
and herein is a great field of learning. He 
must possess and train the faculty of Artistic 
sight, and pictures are to be found in every- 
thing and amidst most unpromising surround- 
ines.—A large number of lantern slides were 
shown on the screen. These had been made 
by the lecturer, several of them being from 
negatives taken for the photographic survey 
of Exeter, which was begun some time ago. 
In addition to photographs of buildings, the 
slides showed some very beautiful pictures of 
wood and water, also cloud effects, as well as 
records of the blizzard. 

British Archzological Association.— 
The eighth meeting of the session was held cn 
March 17th, at the rooms in Sackville Street, 
Mr. C. H. Compton,V.P., in the chair. The 
Hon. See. announced that it had been decided 
to hold the Congress this year at Conway 
upon the invitation of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. Mrs Collier read an_ interesting 
paper upon the church and painted glass at 
Bowness on Windermere, which edifice she 
said, appeared not to have received as 
much notice from antiquaries as it deserved. 
The church is dedicated to St. Martin but 
the actual date of its erection is not recorded. 
It isa very ancient structure, and some 
of the materials employed in its construction 
have been traced to Roman origin, and were 
probably brought from a Roman station which 
is known to have been established in the neigh- 
bourhood. Like most of the churches in the 
Lake district, it is simple and rudimentary in 
construction, consisting, until the recent 
additions of a nave and aisles, of achancel anda 
low square embattled towerat the west end. 
The principal entrance is by a porch in the 
south aisle, but there is a narrow arched door 
at the east end of the same aisle, anda similar 
one at the west end of the north aisle. The 
East window is of late perpendicular work, 
without tracery or other enrichment, and the 
arches, capitals, and bases of the columns are 
equally devoid of all ornamentation, and until 
recently were covered with successive coats of 
whitewash. St. Martin’s was anciently a 
chapelry in the Parish of Kendal some miles 
distant, and though now a separate parish, 
the Rector of Bowness stills pays a pension of 

13s. 4d. to the Vicar of Kendal in token of 
submission to the Mother Church. In the 
year 1864, some curious inscriptions and texts 
were accidentally discovered painted on the 
walls beneath the coats. of whitewash. They 
consist of quotations from Robert Openshaws 
Catechism, and relate to the Sacraments of 

Baptism and the Lords Supper, and belong to 

the age of James I. The chief feature of 


interest in the church is the painted glass in 
the East window, which was brought into 
prominent notice during the progress of restora- 
tion in 1873. This glass is considered by com- 
petent authorities to date from about the year 
1480, and to have been originally in the Priory 
of Cartmell near Grange, whence it was re- 
moved to Bowness about 1523. A second 
paper was read by Mr. Geo. Patrick, Hon. 
Sec. in the absence of the author, Mr. H Syer 
Cuming upon “Mead and Mead Vessels.” 
The author traced the origin of the beverage 
known as Mead or Metheglin, so much appre- 
ciated by the Britannic tribes and the Teutonic 
nations, from the Hydromel of the classic age, 
and brought its history down to the latter part 
of the last century. Plimy knew it and called 
it a lime made solely of honey and water, rain 
water after being kept for five years being best 
for the purpose, though some he says, boiled 
down fresh rain to one third of the quantity 
gathered, to which they added one third in 
quantity of old honey and kept the mixture 
exposed to the rays of a hot sun for forty 
days after the raising of the dog star. Some- 
times it was raked off in the course of ten days 
and preservedin vessels tightly stopped. The 
vessels in which the Metheglin was stored, and 
in which it was brought to table were particu- 
larly described, and drawings illustrative of 
examples of Mead cups and pots, several of 
which are in the author’s collection were ex- 
hibited. These vessels are reported to have 
been in early ages amongst the Keltic chief- 
tains of gold and silver, and jewelled, as well 
as of glass, but those which have come down 
to our days are made of various wood, wrought 
out of single blocks of beech, oak, elm, pine, 
walnut, willow, sycamore, and yew, sometimes 
ornamented with incised lines and some bear- 
ing dates and initials. They were called 
Meadars or Methars, and the author considered 
that the famous Dunvegan cup in the Isle of 
Skye, was only an oaken methar of bizarre de- 
sign mounted on four silver legs, and he believed 
its antiquity must be brought down from the 
tenth century to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Both the papers were illustrated and elicited 
much discussion. 

The Institution of Naval Architects.— 
At the annual spring meeting of the Institution 
of Naval Architects twelve papers will be read, 
the number being divided equally between four 
sittings. The meeting commences, as usual, 
on the Wednesday of the week preceding 
Easter. On the second day, Thursday, the 8th 
April, there will be both a morning and evening 
sitting, but on the Friday there will only be a 
morning sitting. Water-tube boilers hold the 
place of honour in the agenda; both Admiral 
Fitzgerald and the Engineer-in-Chief to the 
Royal Navy contributing on this subject. Lord 
Charles Beresford, on the Thursday morning, 
will read a paper on the value of the older iron- 
clads, if re-armed. The following paper is to be 
contributed by the Hon. Charles A. Parsons,and 
will deal with the application of the compound 
steam turbine to marine propulsion, Mr. 
Macfarlane Gray has two papers down for the 
Thursday evening, and may be trusted to give 
interest even to such subjects as “the Accelerity 
Diagram” and the “Geometry of Stability.” 
Professor Lewes supplies the remaining item 
in the programme, a paper on “ Acetylene 
Afloat.” “Nickel steel for boiler sheets and 
forgings,’ by Mr. William Beardmore ; a paper 
on “Stability,” and another on the “Use of the 
mean water-line in design,’ by Mr. A. G. 
Ramage, and a paper on “ Electrical trans- 
mission of power,” by Herr von Kodolitsch, 
are the remaining contributions. 

National Registration of Plumbers.— 
Under the auspices of the District Council for 
Edinburgh and the East of Scotland of the 
National Registration of Plumbers, a lecture 
on. “ Water Hammer in Pipes” was recently 
delivered by Professor Stanfield in Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh. He began by defining 
potential and kinetic energy, and showed that 
water might possess one or both of these kinds 
of energy. A mass of water moving witha 
certain velocity possessed a definite amount of 
kineticenergy, and toreducethistorest required 
the application of force. The degree of force 
depended upon the time occupied in bringing 
it to rest. He showed that in a steam pipe a 


mass of water might possess such a large 
quantity of energy as to produce a force suffi 
cient to fracture the pipe. The same sort of 
action might take place in pipes supplying 
mines with high pressure water. The useful 
application of the kinetic energy of water was 
shown in the hydraulic ram, which was capable 
of raising water to a higher level than that 
from which the water flowed. The lecture was 
explained throughout by illustrations and 
experiments, showing the principle of the 
hydraulic ram and the effect of the water 
hammer in pipes. 


Forty-Four persons have given £1000 each 
to the building fund of the new Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster. 

A wew school-chapel has been opened at 
Bury. The building, which will accommodate 
485 adults, has been erected at a cost of £1350. 

Tue Glasgow citizens have agreed to com- 
memorate the Queen’s reign by largely 
reconstructing the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 
The Lord Provost announces that subscriptions 
amounting to £15,000 have been promised. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


PPHE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of 
WOKING, SURREY. 
MAIN DRAINAGE, CONTRACT No. 1. 

The Couneil are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
CONSTRUCTION of WORKS, consisting of 29 miles 
or théreabouts of SEWERS of CAST-IRON, CON- 
CRETE and STONEWARE, ranging in diameter from 
30in. to 8in. ; also of 473 MANHOLES, LAMPHOLES, 
and FLUSHING TANKS upon the lines of Sewers; 
also of 5 miles of CAST-IRON POWER MAINS of 3in., 
4in., and 5in. diameter; also of FOUR AUTOMATIC 
PUMPING STATIONS; also of the SETTLING 
TANKS, MAIN PUMPING STATION, ROADS, 
FENCING, and other WORKS at the proposed Outfall 
at Woking Park. 

Plans and sections of the undertaking may be inspected 
at the Offices of the Engineers, Messrs. JOHN TAYLOR, 
SONS, and SANTO CRIMP, 27, Great George-street, 
Westminster, from whom copies of the specification and 
bill of quantities may be obtained upon the deposit of 
Five Guineas (cheque only), which will be returned 
upon the receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed, ‘‘Main Drainage,’ and 
addressed to the Clerk to the Urban District Council of 
Woking, must be delivered at the Offices of the said 
Council before NOON on THURSDAY, the 22nd day of 
APRIL, 1897. 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

Woking, 

March, 13, 1897. 


O BUILDERS. 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Publie 


ROBERT MOSSOP, Clerk. 


Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the - 


ERECTION of a NEW POST OFFICE at West 
Hartlepool. 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions 
and form of contract may be seen on application to the 
Postmaster. 

Bills of quantities have been prepared for the use of 
builders by Mr. F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, of 5, Old 
Queen-street, Westminster, and, together with forms 
of Tender, may be obtained at the undermentioned 
office on payment of One Guinea. 

The sums so paid will be returned to those persons 
who send in Tenders in conformity with the conditions 
specified below. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves respon- 
sible for the accuracy of the quantities, nor do they 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before TWELVE o'clock 
noon, on FRIDAY, 2nd APRIL, addressed to the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall- 
place, London, 8.W., and endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for West 
Hartlepool New P.O.” : 

REGINALD B. BRETT, 

H.M. Office of Works, &c., Secretary. 

March 10th, 1897. 


0 BUILDERS. 


The Commissioners of -H.M. Works and Public. 


Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of a NEW POSTMEN’S OFFICE at Wal- 
worth, 8.E. 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions 
and form of contract may be seen on application to Mr. 
H. TANNER, No. 15, Whitehall-place, 8. W. i 

Bills of quantities have been prepared for the use of 
Builders by Mr, C. W. STEPHENSON, of 38, Parlia- 
ment-street, S.W., and, together with forms of Tender, 
may be obtained at the undermentioned Office on pay- 
ment of One Guinea. The sums so paid will be returned 
to those persons who send in Tenders in conformity 
with the conditions specified below. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible 
for the accuracy of the quantities, nor do they bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before [TWELVE o’cloeck 
noon on TUESDAY, 6th APRIL, addressed to the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &¢é., 12, Whitehtil- 
place, London, 8.W., and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Wak 
worth Postmen’s Office.”’ 

REGINALD B. BRETT, 


Secretary. 
H.M, Office of Works, &c., 
March 17th, 1897. 
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ADCOCK, Mr. W. J., Builder, Dover. 
‘(I have proved your invention easy of application. 
Both my joiners and apprentices could 


fix the apparatus without difficulty 
after having inspected a model.’’ THE 


LUCAS & AIRD, Messrs., Contractors, London. 
‘‘Cheap, simple, and effective. We are’ using some 
1200 sets of your fittings on these ex= 
ceptionally tall buildings.”’ 


MORGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Messrs., 


CRICKMAY & SONS, Messrs., F.R.1.B.A., 
London, S.W. 

“*‘The Patent Windows supplied for 

Sir Edward Walters’ house at Salisbury 


Contractors, Southampton. 
‘*A- very clever arrangement, and 
one which will certainly come into 
daily use.”’ 


gave us every satisfaction. We shall 
continue to use them.’’ 


N se | 2 
PERRY & READ, Messrs., F.R.1.B.A., 


‘ London. 
Safety Windows. “It is with Breeen es that we are 


able to inform you of our entire satis- 
faction with the ‘N.A.P. Windows,’ 
: c ; we shall continue to 


JONES, Mr. PETER, Sloane Sq., London. 

‘‘] am glad to be able to besr testi- 
mony to the great utility and general 
usefulness of the N.A.P. Sliding Win- 
dows. I am very pleased with them, and should be sorry | 
to be without them.”’ 


Write for Full Particulars to the N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 159, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


specify them.” 


LAMBETH, se. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 
‘CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS 
_- DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &e. 


For-Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 


a 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF x 
DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDINGS— , : 5 : ' ‘ 
April 1 Storrys. Bailiffe Bridge, near Brighouse ... Clifton Mills ... Joseph F. Wa’sh, Architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Bank-chambers, Halifax. 
5 1 Bridlington Quay. Alterations, &c., to, Glasmoor, Mr.N. H. Jones J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington-road. 
Victoria-road. 
Pe 1 Bucknall (Staffs.). Hospital Works, &. ... Panes eee and Fenton Joint Hos- Elijah Jones, Architect, Albion-street, Hanley. 
pital Board. 
es 1 London, W. Erection of Greenhouse ; Paddington Burial Board .... wae Superintendent, Paddington Cemetery, Kilburn, N.W. 
55 1 London, 8.W. Repairs and Painting Tat2 ‘Library Lambeth Libraries Commission2rs Librarian, Tate Central Library, Brixton Oval. 
<5 1 Nairn and Pitlochry (Scotland). Waiting-Rooms, &c..... Highland Railway Company Mr. William Roberts, Engineer, Inverness. 
as 1 Tudhor (Bishop Auckland). Partitions gen School Board .. Mr. Sam Adams, Clerk, Euthop Auckland. 
5 2 West Hartlepool. Post Office . : Commissioners H.M. Works 12, Whitehall- place, S.W. 
- 2 West Hartlepool. New Post- Office ... Commissioners H.M. Works F. H. A, Hardeastile, 5, Old Queen-street, Westminster. 
Ss 2 Sandbach. Shop, The Hill... Industrial Co-operative Society ... A. Price, Architect, Elworth, Sandbach. 
¥ 2 Old Hill (Staffs.) Schools and other Works * Rev. H. G. Button ... # Caretaker, Primitive Methodist Tabernacle, Old Hill. 
rs 2 London, S8.W. Additions to Westminster Union Guardians J. Waldram and Sons, Surveyors, 17, Buckingham-street, 
; Charing Cross, W.C. 
es 2 Dublin. Erection of New Class-rooms, Technical Schools Board of Governors... City Architect, Municipal- buildings, Cork-hill. 
2 London, W. New Room, Asphalte Paving, &ec. ... : Guardians of Westminster Union Messrs. John Waldram and Son, Surveyors, LY, Buckingham- 


May 
April 


” 
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for) 


Morley. Eight Houses .. 

Ovenden (Yorks.). Six Stables 
Rawtenstall. Villa Residence.. 
Sheffield. Roof, &c., for Retort House 
Accrington. Museum Cases, &e. ... ; pee 
Whitehill, Ballimamallard (Ireland). New School 
Cork. New Shop-front, &c., to 6, Patrick-street 
Pontypridd. New School = 
Southam (Warwickshire). Enl: arging Chureh, & &e 

South Moor (Durham), Twelve Cottages in Toh. street 
Triangle (near Halifax). Engine House, &c. an 


Walsall. 
Grade (Cornwall). 
Ruan Farm. 
Bradford. Reconstructing Warehouses 
Brandon (Suffolk). Alterations, &c., 
Board Schools. 
Bristol. Rebuilding Warehouse, Temyle-gate 
Wakefield. Electric Lighting Sub-station : 
Hebden Bridge. | Catholic Institute Assembly Hall, &e. 


House, Workshops, and Offices ... 
New Cattle and Root House, St. 


to High - street 


Middlesbrough. Six Houses ... ~ 

Mansfield (Notts.) Additions to Cattle Market ... 

London, S.E.. New Postmen’s Office, Walworth # 

Heybridge Basin (near Maldon, Essex). Two pairs of 
Cottages. 

Lianhillett. New Police Station , f 

London, 8.E. New Postmen’s Office at Walw orth, S.E. 


Penzance. New Shed for Pig Market 
Bushmills, co. Antrim. Enlargement of Church 
Church. 


Monmouth, Buildings, &e. 


Mountain Ash ( Workman’s Hall, &c. 

Pontypridd. School ; 

West Ham. Buildings at Ab sbey Wharf, Stratford 

Ipswich. Alter ations to Tower House 

Redruth. Infirmary 

Llanwonno (Wales). 
Gyfeillon 

Oban (Scotland). New Municipal Buildings “ae 

Chatham. Town Halland Municipal Buildings : 

Newquay. New Headland Hotel : ms 

Cairo. Prison and Police Barracks ... 


ENGINEERING— 
Torphins (Aberdeen). 


Wales). 


Rebuilding St. David's eee 


Waterworks, Pipes, Xe. ... 


Hythe (Kent). Footbridge = 
King’s Lynn. Covered Service Reservoir 
Guildford, Turbine Plant-and Pump 
London, H.C. Supply of Caissons .. 
Ruabon. Retort Bench Alter: pasar &e. 
Edinburgh. Boilers, &e. 


S.W. Boilers, &e. 

Leigh (Lanes 3. Boiler, Engine, &e. 

Easington (Durham). Hot-water App watus 
Birkenhead. Sinking Boreho!e 

Bristol, Condensing Plant, &e. 

Harbour Work Extensions ‘at Ostende 

Lerwick (Scotland). Waterworks ... 
Edinburgh. Reservoir on the Talla Water 
Romford. 20-h.p. Steam Engine, Xe. 
Ashton-upon-Lyne. Construction of Embankment, &e. 
Redruth. Winding Engine r 


India Office, S 


Mr. P. Buckley 

Miss A. A. Heyworth — 
United Gas Company 

Parks Committee 

Messrs. Wm. Cl: Starke. and § Son 
School Board . : 


Messrs. Foster J. ‘Errington 


Messrs. W. Morriss and Sons, Limited _ 


Corporation 


Brandon School Board 


Messrs. Todd and Co. 
Corporation ‘ 


Mr. Hollings ... 
Corporation 
Official ... 

Mr. Chaney 


Standing Joint Committee 

The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Pubtice Buildings 

Town Clerk... Re 

Rev. J. B. Bristow ... 


Town Council 


Mount Ash Reading-Rooms Committee 
School Board ME a 
West Ham County Council 

Ipswich School Board 


Rey. Ll. Lloyd Davies - 


Corporation 


Egyptian Government 


Torphins Water Supply 


Town Council 

Corporation 

Corporation — ... 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company 
Rhos Gas Company.. % 
Magistrates and Council ... 


Leigh Joint Hospital Board 
Easington Rural District Council 
West Cheshire Water Company 
Corporation .. : #9 
Provincial Administration 
Commissioners 

Water Trustees 

Urban District Council 

Joint Committee ; 

Basset Mines, Limited 


street, Charing Cross. 
36, Cliffe-view, Bruntcliffe, near Leeds. 


EK. C, Morley, Architect and Engineer, Fountain-st., Halifax 


EF. J. Hobson, Victoria-buildings, Rawtenstall, 

F. W. Stevenson, Company’s Engineer. 

W. J. Newton, Town Hall, Accrington. 

Presbytery, Whitehill. 

Robert Walker, P.S.A., South-mall, Gork. 

A.O. Evans, Post Office- chambers, Pontypridd. 

A. J. Sinnet, London House, Southam. 

J. Errington, Ox Inn, Oxhill. 

W. Clement Williams, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 
Halifax. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Bridge-street, Walsall. 


Messrs. Milnes and France, Arehitects, Bradford. 


Messrs. Edw. Boardman and Son, Queen-street, Norwich. 


Henry Williams, Architect, 24, Clare-street, Bristol. 

R. Porter, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

W. Wrigley, 
terrace, Hebden Bridge. 


Messrs. R. Lofthouse and Sons, Architects, Middlesbrough. 


R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 
H. Tanner, 15, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
P. M. Beaumont, A.M.I.C.E., Maldon. 


Mr. William Tanner, County Surveyor. 
Mr. H. Tanner, 15, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


Borough Surveyor’s Office, Public-buildings. 
D. Douglas, Bushmills, 


Messrs. Bramwell and Harris, Engineers, 5, Great George- 


street, Westminster, S.W. 


Secretary Alderman William Jones, Oakwood, Aberfirwd-rd. 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd. 


Lewis Angell, Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
J.S. Corder, Architect, Tower-street, Ipswich. 

Mr. Sampson Hill (Board’s Architect), Redruth. 
Mr. 


Mr. Alexander Shairp, Architect, Oban. 

G. E. Bond, Architect, High-street, Rochester. 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., Truro. 
Service Administrative Offices, Cairo. 


Messrs. Jenkins and Marr, 
street, Aberdeen. 


Edwin Hulme, Engineer, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


E. J. Sileock, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn. 
Town Clerk, Guildford. 

132, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Company’s Office, Ruabon. 


W.N.Colam and John Cooper, Engineers, 1, Parliament- 


square, Edinburgh, 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall. 


Messrs. Banks, Fairclough, and Stephen, Architects, Leigh. 


G. Phelp, Surveyor, Haswell, via Sunderland. 

G. Miller, Secretary, 9, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead. 
H. Faraday Proctor, Engineer, Town Hall, Bristol. 
Brussels, 17, Rue des Augustins. 


J. A. Leslie & Reid, Engineers, 724, George-st., Hdinburgh. 


J. Wilson, Engineer, 72a, George-street, Edinburgh. 
E. Winmill, Engineer, Britton’s Farm, Hornchurch. 
G. H. Hill and Sons, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Nicholas Trestrail, C.E., Redruth. 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, LimrrTEp, 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. 


ELECTRIC & HYDRAULIC LIFTS & CRANES, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


Telegrams—* EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—S695. 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 


MAKERS 


OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. 


THE LARGEST 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS 1N THE WORLD 


29, Southgate, 


M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, Crossley- 


E. M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.1I.B.A., Architect, Cardiff. 


C.E., Architects, 16, Bridge 


eee 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


ee 


FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


IRON AND STEEL— 


April 1 — Green, London, E. Lamp Columns and Gully Vestry of St. Matthew ae set eer eke Barratt, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Church-row, Bethnal 
ratings: K reen, y 
= 1 Stavenger. Gas, Water, and Drain Pipes-.. =a ... Municipality of Stavenger .. ay ... Stavenger State Engineer’s Office. 
¥ 3 Dundee. Cast-iron Pipes cee iy e, _ .. Dundee Gas Commissioners st ... Engineer at Dundee Gasworks. | 
eS 3 Margate. Hurdles (1400yds. lineal) of Wrought-iron ... Town Council... oak =p : ... Albert Latham, M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer, 15, Cecil 
t : z square, Margate. 
sf 12 Faversham, 876yds. of 3in. Cast-iron Gas Mains .. Boughton Blean Gas and Coke Co., Ltd. F. W. Fuller, Secretary, 20, West-street, Faversham, 
x 15 Bucharest. Rails (2665 tons) ..: Pie A3 bat ... Direction of Roumanian State Railway Rue Chateaudun, 28, Paris. 
ROADS— ' ‘Ay aie 
April 1 Aylesbury. Sewering, Metalling, and Paving, &e. .... Urban District Council _... ae .. J. H. Bradford, Surveyor, 2, Rickford’s-hill, Aylesbury. 
oe i Pontefract. Materials, 1 year, to March 31, 1898 .. Rural District Council... Bs ... J. Dickson Smith, Assistant Clerk, Pontefract. f 
*, 1 Slough. Granite (500 tons) ... on ae .. Highways Committee ute a _... W. White Cooper, Surveyor, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough. } 
i fs 2 Oxendon (Market Harborough). Granite... ae .. Rural District Council Sf 3% ., C. Burgoine, Corn Exchange, Market Harborough. 
; ae 2 Wanstead (Essex), Tar Paving ate ie an ». ~District Council ~~... - ee .. Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead. 
f = 2 Marborough (near Rotherham). New Street, &c. ... Masborough Equitable Pioneers’ Society, Y. Platts, Architect, Rotherham. 
i a 2 Wanstead (Hssex). Tar Paving, &c. ne = ... - Urban District Council ye ... Officer of the Council (Surveyors’ Department). 
| a 3 Cockermouth: Road Repairs, 1 Year, to March 31,1898 Rural District Council... ds ... J. Wilson, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 
| 5 3 Chesterfield. Team Labour; ... spt = ae “a ... Rural District Council _... 0 ..  T. A. Busbridge, Surveyor, Eckington. if 
| . 3 Lanchester. Limestone, «ce. ... NG 5a ee ... Lanchester Rural District Council ... William Cumming, Surveyor, Lanchester. ; 
| 53 3 Ma!don (Essex). Material, 1 year, to March 31, 1898 ... Baral peek Council. ... Bah .. A. Sims, District Surveyor, Southminster, \f 
atid imite 
oy Nermanton. Street Works, &c. oe mee: 5 .. Urban District Council ... Be ... Council Offices, Normanton. 
Batley. Levelling, Paving, Channelling, &c.,St.James-st. Town Council... O. J. Kirby, Surveyor, Market-place, Batley. 


Hounslow. Making-up and Sewering wa ih a Boor ae Isleworth Urban District W. A. Davies, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 
. ouncil. 

Hounslow. Paying and Kerbing, &c. Je Sas .. Heston and Isleworth Urban District W. A. Davies, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Town Hall, } 

Council Hounslow. ee } 
East Dereham. Granite (300 tons) ... Se a teas | COMNCID. c? 25 aa = oan ... H.G. Himson, Surveyor, Theatre-street, East Dereham. } 
Belfast. 3100 tons of Square Setts, &c. ... a ... Belfast Harbour Commissioners... ... Harbour Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. ! 
Mansfield (Notts). Sewering, Levelling, &c. 5 ... Corporation ... a Age ae ... EF, Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. | i, 
Windsor. Making up ... wie ae ae #. .. Town Council * A ee 55 ... Borough Surveyor, Helena-road, Windsor. ae 
London, W. Materials, Granite, Gravel, &c.... .. Acton District Council ... a .. D.J. Ebbetts, Surveyor, 272, High-street, Acton. ; i 
Prestwich (Lancs.) Paving, Kerbing, Flagging, &e. ... Urban District Council. ... f ... Thomas Nuttall, Surveyor, 20, Market-street, Bury. 
Sharlow. Materials, &c., 1 Year, March 25, 1898 .. ural District Council ~*.. a ... Walter J. Briggs, Surveyor, Alvaston, near Derby. 
Windsor. Making-up, &c. iS as oes a .. Town Council... Sy Sah sa ... Borough Surveyor, Helena-road, Windsor. ° 
London, §8.W. Cartage of Granite and Gravel ... ... Middlesex County Council ie .. J. H. Pownall, Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
Lutterworth. Granite, 1 Year, to March 31, 189 ... Monks Kirby Rural District Council ... J. C. Coates, Surveyor, Bitteswell, Lutterworth. 
Long Sutton (Lines.) Granite and Slag... AS .. Long Sutton Urban District Council ... Samuel S. Mossop, Clerk, Long Sutton. 
Oxford. Materials for 2 years ae a aA, ». Corporation ... sa ke, Gee .. W.H. White, Ctty Engineer, Oxford. 
Mold (Fints.) Materials, kc., 1 year, to March 31, 1898 Man aes Comptes of Flintshire Robert Lloyd, Inspector, Bryn Derwen, Mold. 

ounty Counci 

Newark. Carting... a aa Fo ... Claypole Rural District Council... .. ©. D.M. Frinder, Brant Broughton, Newark. 
Rugby Cattle Market Extension cH ne hae ... Urban District Council... me .. D.G. Macdonald, A.M.I.C.E., Surveyor. 
Pocklington (Yorks.) Stone, Repairing Roads forlyear Pocklington Rural District Council ... Thomas Robson, Clerk, Pocklington. 
Leyland (Chorley, Lanes.) Carting, &c., 1 year ... .. Leyland Hundred Highway Board _. Clerk, District Surveyor, or any of the Waywardens. 


SANITARY—~ 
Sunbury-on-Thames. Main Drainage Works ... .. Urban District Council _... ho .. J. Anstie, 17, Victoria-street, S.W. | 
Bardon (Leicestershire). Main Drainage _ ae .... Ashby/de-la-Zouch Rural District Counl. J. B. Everard, Engineer, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester i 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Main Drainage Works ee ... Urban District Council ee ... J.B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester, | 
East Molesey. Removal of Dust and Refuge, 1 Year, Urban District Council ... nae ... -Surveyor’s Office, Walton-road, Hast Molesey. i 
to March 31, 1898 

Doyerhay (Somerset). Drains, &e. cee an ..  Williton Rural District Couucil.., _... Messrs. Ponsford, Joyce & Davis, 24, The Avenue, Minehead. p 
Nuneaton. Sewers (500yds. of 9in. sewer pipes, &c.) ... Nuneaton and Chilvers, Coton Urban J. S. Pickering, Council Offices, Nuneaton, i 
A e District Council 
Stowmarket. Sewage and Disposal Works ee .. Urban District Council ... a ... Pollard and Tingle, Engineers, 31, Old Queen-street, West- Ne 
minster, S.W. ; 
Colchester. Removal of Refuse, &c. nie ae ath ae aes Winstree Rural District Chas. H. Thompson, Clerk, Victoria Chambers, Colchester, 5 
. Jounci . 

Rugby. Sewer (about 300yds.imlength) ... 7% .. Urban District Council ... Toe .. D.G. Macdonald, Surveyor. 

Greenock. New Sewer... ; ie = it ... Greenock Board of Police on ... Office of Public Works. 

Monmouth, Sewage Disposal and Lighting Works ... Town Council... 33 ae ae “Bramwell and Harris, Engineers, 5, Great George-street, 
Westminster, S.W. | 
Southampton. Brick and Concrete Sewers 36 ... Corporation ae oe £3 .. W.B. G. Bennett, Municipal Office, Southampton. i 
London, W.C. Materials and Jobbing Works ... ... Strand Board of Works ... a .. 5, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 
Woking. Drainage Works eae we ... Urban District Council .., ie ... J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-street, | 
E Westminster, S.W. hi 
Oporto, Portugal. Sanitary Improvement Works .. Corporation ... ue Ae 25 ... Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. i] 


watt JT EWI S, 5 & 6, Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 


‘VILLAS, 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.  éiscou's. 


. ‘CHURCHES, 
ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1892. /EACTORIES. 


| “TEWIS. LINK,” The on'v EFFICIENT GOUPLING for Conductors. PATENT No. 16,641. CHIMNEY 
SEE SECTION Fig. 2. \ SHAFTS, &c. 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 
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SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6,500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, 3in. to 2O0in. 

deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 

Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 
Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists especially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


ee 
Blan, 


Telegraphic Address: 
Telephone No. 4586. 


From Sin. to 20in. deep. 
ta pe ben-t 


® 
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55 The New Sanitary 
Slab Work for Wall 
Linings, Urinals, etc. 


SEE ALSO 


ADAMS & CO.’S 
. SANITARY CATALOGUE . 


LONDON—5 & 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster; LEEDS—Park Lane Sanitary Works; MANCHESTER—Albert Square; YORK—Engineering Works ; 
BIRMINGHAM—28-3), Church Strest; GLASGOW—107, St. Vincent Street; DUBLIN—24, Nassau Street. 


ROBT: ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Pei tat to last | Fig. 1 (Silent). 
These marvellous longer and work better iA Double Acton Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 


Double and Single than any hitherto Spring Hinge Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 


| 
Action, Silent made, |. which opensto and Jt opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
Adjustable, and CAN BE FITTED TO ANY | closes from the angle? from me angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 
Self Compensating DOOR. } of 135°. i.e., ‘‘ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


_ GREEN'S PATENT TRUINVERT PIPE. 

This pipe secures TRUE ALIGNMENT OF 
INVERT, INCREASED STRENGTH IN THE 
SOCKET, THREE GAS AND WATERTIGHT 
CONNECTIONS AT EVERY JOINT, and 
whiie allowing for a slight settlement when 
first laid, forms an ABSOLUTELY RIGID 
JOINT directly the cement sets. , 

POINTS. 
1.—GAS AND WATER-TIGHT JOINTS EASILY MADE 
UNDER WATER. 
2.—TRUE ALIGNMENT OF INVERT. 
3.—SOCKET THE STRONGEST PART OF THE PIPE. 


“A A—Holes for Laue in cement or compo- CC—Inner Socket and Rest. 4. —NO SPECIAL JUNCTIONS REQUIRED. 
EHE—Chamber for cement or composition, 
| ae seed OATES & GREEN, Lid, Halifax. 


-FF—Stanford Joint in new position. 


position. 
— Strengthened and Ebenethened Socket. 


 HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALLGIRDERS JE WT GOIN EER Ss. "FORMED OF ae AND PLATES 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM), 


EIRECLAY BRIcCE FLOORS Ais) CONCRETE FIREPROOF FLOORS, 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 
ae PAVING STEPS, 
PIERS, , ASPHALTE, 
SECTION OF BRICK FLOORS. : 
; {Orrices: 17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Orrices: 10, MARSDEN STREET. 
LONDON {Worcs Niwir Rtas LANE, 8.W. L MANCHESTER twos) west @oRton 
Telegraphic Address: “Homan Ropeers, LONDON.’ Telephone No, 1026, Avenue. Telegraphic Address: “ Namon, MANCHESTER.” Telephone No. 637. 


ErIRECLAY Brick WORKS, PARESTONE. DORSET 


Marcn 31, 1897.] 


Vil 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ACKNEY UNION. 
REPAIRS to the CHIMNEY STACKS 
VENTILATING FLUES. 

The Guardians of this Union invite TENDERS for 
REPAIRING the CHIMNEY STACKS and VENTI. 
LATING FLUES of the Old Pavilion at the Hackney 
Union Infirthary, situate at Homerton, in the County of 
London. 

Persons desirous of Tendering may obtain an order to 
inspect the premises, see the conditions of contract, 
and obtain specification and the form of Tender, by 
applying to me, between the hours of TEN and TWELVE 
in the forenoon. No quantities. 

The contractor will be required to give approved 
security for the due performance of the contract, 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Chimney Stacks and 
Ventilators,’ must be delivered at my Office not later 
than HALF-PAST TWO p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 
sist day of MARCH, 1897, 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

By order, 
FRANK R. COLES, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 

Clerk’s Office, Hackney Union, 

Homerton, N.E. 
March 15th, 1897. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Council hereby invite TENDERS for the EREC- 
TION of SEWAGE PUMPING ENGINE and BOILER 
HOUSES and ELECTRIC LIGHTING BUILDINGS, 
at the Abbey Wharf, Stratford, London, E. 

Plans may be seen, and specification, form of Tender, 
and further particulars obtained at the Office of 


and 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 


Discount off usual prices. PLtans Brsr StTye, 


J. L. ALLDAY, SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


“HOISTING . 
__ APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


WESTON 
AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &e, 


LONDON HOIST 
ano GHAIN Go. 


32, Norton Folgate, EC, 


aCe 


— 
ui 
UI 
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Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, Engineer to the Corporation, 
Town Hall, Stratford, E., on the deposit of a £5 Bank 
of England Note, which will be returned on the receipt 
of a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Buildings,’’ to be sent 
to my Office not later than FOUR o’clock on TUESDAY, 
APRIL 13th, 1897. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 


GUARANTEE sent with each Basin. 


lowest or any Tender, 

The contractor will be required to enter into a bond, 
with two sureties, for the due performance of the con. 
tract, and no work will be ordered under the contract 
until such bond has been duly executed. 

The contractor whose Tender is accepted, and with 
whom a contract is entered into, will be required to pay 
to the whole of his workmen such rate of wages and 
observe such hours of labour as are recognised by the 
workmen’s trades unions and in force at the time of 
signing the contract. 

In the event of any breach of such agreement the 
Council will enforce the penalty clause in its entirety, 

By order of the Council, 
FRED, E, HILLEARY, 

Town Hall, 


Town Clerk. 
West Ham, F. 
March 9th, 1897. 


O: CONTRACTORS. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the EREC- 
TION of a CHURCH, VICARAGE HOUSE, and 
STABLES at Newport, near Howden, East Yorks., can 
send in their names to us, and deposit £1 15s, at our 
Offices. 

Bills of Quantities and further particulars will be sent 
to such depositors only, and the deposit returned on 
receipt of a bona fide whole Tender. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted, 

SMITH, BRODRICK, AND LOWTHER, 

York Chambers, Architects, 

77, Lowgate, Hull. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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sent to “The Editor.” 


be 


TENDERS. 
nformation from accredited sources should be 


No results of tenders can 
accepted unless they contain the name of the 


Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


A 


Ashton Hill-lane. 
lane, Hooley Hill :— 


A 


Ashton Hill-lane, 


lane 


LDENSHAW. — Yor sewerine and branch draining 
Mr. J 


J. H. Burton, Surveyor, 2, Guide- 


Washington Hurst, Droylsden 5 £1) 
Lockyer and Cooper do. I 
Robert Fish, Ashton-under-Lyne 1 
Surveyor’s estimate 1 
Worthington and Pownall, Manchester 1 
Henry Kinder, Hooley Hill (accepted) 159 
Underwood and Brother, Dukinfield 167 
LDENSHAW.—For _ paving, flagging, and kerbme 
Mr. J. H. Burton, Surveyor, 2, Guide- 
e, Hooley Hill :— 


Henry Kinder, Hooley Hill (accepted) £925 7 7 
Underwood and Brother, Dukinfield 94 1 °7 
Surveyor’s estimate : 961 <8 -2 
Washington Hurst, Droylsden ; 984 2 6 
Worthington and Pownall, Manchester 1,046 11 0 
Robert Fish, Ashton-under-Lynn 1,061.- 3.2 
Lockyer and Cooper, Droylsden 1,079 9 3 


ALLERTON (Yorks.).—Accepted for the erection of a 


villa residence, &c., Pearson-lane. Messrs. Fairbank and 
Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. Quan- 
tities by the Architects :— 
Masonry.—T. Haigh, Allerton, Bradford .. £1,175 0 
Joinery.—W. G. Boge, Manningham, Brad- 
ford s é 468 0 
Plumbing.—T. and K. Pratt, Daisy Hill, 
Bradford ; 258 O 
Plastering.—J. Throp, Great Horton, Brad- 
ford ... : : 149 6 
Slating.—J. Smithies, Great Horton, Brad- 
ford... 98 10 


Painting.—Simpson 


Cockeroft 


Allerton, 
Bradford . : ‘ 35 0 


a Oe 
““ECLIPSE’? PATENT GLAZING. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway Com- 
panies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


MELLOWES co." SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 28, Vi-toria St., West ninster, 8.W, 


a 
mn 


ih 


: | | ] 


leqgraphic Addresses—‘ SHEFFIELD,” ‘“ 


d & Specified by Architects & Sanitary Engineers 


) 
J 


Recomme. d 


TWYFORDS, Ltd, life Vale 


Perfect Sanitation, Healthy Houses 


OBTAINED BY ADOPTING THE 


“TWYCLIFFE”’ 


Patent Pedestal Syphon 
W.C. Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest developments 
in Sanitary Science, as applied to W.C. Basins. 


Advantages claimed fcr the 
“TWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard Practically noise- 


against sewer gas | less in action. 
and the evils arising | —— : 
therefrom. | ,, Simple in construc- 


Extra large water 
surface and great | 
depth of water seal 
(3 inches) and large 
body of water in 
BaslIn to receive and | 
deodorise soil. 


tion, reliable in ac- 
tion. 


‘No complicated me- 


chanism to get out of 
order. 


Easily fixed as an 
ordinary Basin. 


High-C'ass Article ef Superior Material, 
V/orkmanship and Construction. 


Potteries, HANLEY, 


ECONOMY IN BUILDING. 
$$ Nt re 


PATENT STABLE PAVING. 
PAVING. 

FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. 
ARTIFICIAL STONEWORKS. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS, 


WOOD BLOCK AND MOSAIC PAVING. 


B, WARD &% 60,, 


For Stables, Stable Yards, Cowhouses, &c. 


and Channelled.on, Surface. 


10, Gt. George St., London, S.W. 


And at CARDIFF, etc. 


Impervious, Jointless, Grooved 


Broken brick bed only required. 


Granite Conerete Paving suitable for Warehouses, Yards, Footpaths, Schooh 
Playgrounds, Breweries, Dairies, &é., &c. 


Formed in situ, or cast and fixed like stone. Moulded or plain. 
Will not turn slippery. 


to treads. 


Special finish 


Free from shakes, equal in colour and appearance to Portland, Mansfield, 
other stone. Weathers perfectly. 


Catalogues, Estimates, and further particulars for the consideration of 
: Architects and others 


vill 
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AMMANFORD.—For building a docto1’s house, for Dr. 
Arthur Hughes. Mr. David Jenkins, Architect. Llandilo :— 


Jones and Davies... £1,180} Jones Brothers, Tyrdail, 
D. Jenkins ; .. F166 Ammanford* , £262 
* Accepted. Lewis Davies pe VOl 


ASHTPON-UNDER-LYNE.—For erecting the Waterloo 


and Taunton Liberal Club, Myr. J. H. Burtom, Architect, 


2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill:— 
For all trades except plumbing and glazing. 


J.W. Williamson ....£958.15 | E. Kirby v, £893 10 
Thos. Dean 4 946 0} John Robinson 835 15 
Edwin Marshall... ... 936 10} Jabez Gibsonand Son, 

£, Keswick O17. 15 Dukinfield* 870 0 
Fitton and Bowness 915 0 * Accepted, 

Plumbing and glazing. 
G. H. Coop £48 10 | Peter Mills : £45 0 
G. Burrows and Co. 48 0| H.C. Hobson, Ashton- 
Alfred Heald ... AT 10 under-Lyne* .. 40 18 
* Accepted. 


BANGOR.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Alma Vaults,’ High- 
street, Bangor, for Messrs. Greenall, Whitley, and Co., 
Limited, Warrington. Mr: Richard Hall, Architect, High- 
street, Bangor, N. Wales :— 

Owen Morris £799 ©0| Jones and Williams... £690 0 
J. and R. Williams 745 0| Watkin Jones, Bangor* 668 10 
* Accepted. 

BOSTON (Lines.)—For the supply of 12,290 tons broken 
granite, 1110 tons slag, &c., for the Holland (Lincolnshire) 
County Council :— 


Tons. 
L. Sommerfield, King’s Lynn 1,500 Quenest Granite. 
Groby Granite Company 8,870 Groby Granite, 
Ellis and Everard, Tollington, near 
Stamford ; 470 Bardon Hill 
Granite. 
Mountsorrel Granite Company 1,450 Mountsorrel 
Granite. 
Ellis and Everard ... ; x .. 1,110 Slag ex Welling- 


boro’ furnaces. 

BRISTOL.—For alterations and additions to 18, Old 

Market, for Mr. R. Bromhead. Mr. Walter Andrew, Archi- 
tect, Parkstone :— 


J. Perkins £496 | Clarke ... ve oe 44S 
W. Cowlin and Son 483 | E. Love and Co. 419 
Hughes and Weeks 465 | G. H. Wilkins Fer biteotel 
Wm. Church . AAT 


BRANKSOME (Dorset).—Accepted for erection of three 
shops on the Upper Bourne Estate, Branksome, for Mr. A. T. 
Frampton. Mr. Walter Andrew, Architect, Parkstone :— 

H. W. Lovell 5 = . £1,500 

BRANKSOME (Dorset).—For alterations to off-license 
premises, Ashley-road, Branksome, for Messrs. Hall and 
Woodhouse. Mr. Walter Andrews, Architect, Parkstone :— 
Burt and Vick £18 0| L, Abbott £17 10 


LONDON.—Exterior painting and interior cleaning, Chat- 
ham Gardens Schools, for the School Board for London. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


F. Britton i £439 17 6 | W. Silk and Son ... £248 10 0 
W. Shurmur 297 0 0; J. T. Robey 240 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 271 0 0 | 8. H. Corfield 224 0 0 
W. Lawrence .. 251 9 0O| G. Barker(accepted) 219 10 0 


BUCK FASTLEIGH.—For the erection of Young Men’s | CUMBERLAND .—Accepted tenders for farmhouse at 


Quantities by the Architect : 


Christian Association premises and masonic hall. - Mess Colt Close, near Ivegill, Gumberland, for Mr. J. W. Nelson. 
Norman G. Bridgman and Walter H. Bridgman, Architects, George Watson and Son, Architects, 3, St. Andrew’s-place, 
Torquay, Paignton, and et Sg ota Quantities by Mr. | Penrith:— 

Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— ‘0 q MONTAG LL. oe 

R. Tozer and Son £1,086 0 | Jackson and Son... £815 10 0 | Compact Nov. en: &e.—Mx. T. Low £517 16 9 

E. Pike ; 997 17. 6| G. Arscott 81115 0 mee Mea ig a a f 5 

=m ne ~ No. 2. Joinery, &c.—Messrs, J. 

§S. Blatchford . 898 14 0] G. Arscott* ... 827. 9. 4 ils 96 eee 

fn SSH iat : A | Richardson snd Son 61 7 3 

A. Wakeham . 873 5 6| * Revised tender accepted. | », No.3. Slating—Mr. J. Bailey |. 65 8 6 

BUCKNALL.—For the provision and laying of the pipe | ” No. 4. Piumhing, &e-—Mr. J. a me 
sewers, the laying of the iron mains, construction of manholes | Jackson _... ; or tate te 
and lampeyes, &c. Bucknall Sewerage Scheme, for the Stoke | : 
Rural District Council. Mr. Larner Sugden, Engineer, Miles ~ | £963 11 2 
Bank Chambers, Hanley. Quantities by the Engineer :— | CYMMER (Wales).—For the erection of offices, for the 
Doultons’ Clayed. B ynoirry Unie Districs ape baci Lamers and 
Joints. Joints. | ees, Architects, Bridgend. uantities by Architects :— 
ihren aioe 3) OR RATA | J. Dayies ., .. .. £1,050) Rowland and Lloyd .. £890 
S Swrarhurton “808 14 8 . B,630-19 8 | TT. Roberts 896 | D. Lloyd, Cymmer, 
Fein niGeee , L645 egos 1610 a E. Daviesand Sons ... 895} R.S.O., near Port 
C. Carnes 5 ra 500 On 6s 4.050 0.0 Rattary and Jenkins 892; Talbot (accepted) 890 
"PAGiine Crags i) 47498 00... 88:840.- 02.0 | (Architects estimate, £893 15s, ] 
F. Barke .. 4,118 0 9 3,427 2 6 DUNSTABLE.— For erecting shop, &c., Church-street, 
Smith and Taylor oy 4;052 "0. 0 =, 28,376 70-0 Dunstable. Beds., for Mr. L. Hoen. Mr. A. Wilkinson, 
W. Moss and Son, Lough- Architect, Luton :— 
borough (accepted) 3,970 0 0 3,252 12 0 T. Tompkins £285 | W. Goode . 250 
CARNARVON.—For the erection of school buildings, for GLANAMMAN.—Accepted for building a manager's 
the School Board. Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, Architect, 14, | house, for the Raven Tinplate Company, Mr. David Jen- 
Market-street, Carnarvon :— kins, Architect, Llandilo :— : 
D. Williams and Son... £5,757 | Geo. F. Williams & Co. £,5287 | Lewis Davies, Penygroes, Llandebie .. £582 
Rd. Jones . .. 5,499] Owen Morris,Carnarvon*,5219 | ‘ [Lowest of three tenders. ] 
Hughes and Stirling... 5,394 * Accepted. | Attensa (Yorks.).—For the erection ie 
is : : a = SChod dings, cco te 330 se Sy skye, for 
COLCHESTER, —For the erection of a pair of semi | fe°Sunool Board: “Mr Goo, Pennington, Architect 
detached villa residences, Creffield Road. Mr. J. W. Start, Bridge-street, Castleford:— ? ; 
prenitect, Colchester. Reantee by Architect :— i 4 For the = hale oF ewan 
Jook . ... £1,634 0] F. Dupont £1,479. 0 | NOE O, ne 
B. West . .. 1,514 0} W. Chambers . 1,465 0 Jackson Bros., Boothferry-road, Goule... £2,548 
Girling and Coe ... 1,495 0|R. Beaumont .. ... 1,395 0 | HASTINGS.—For the restoration of No. 38, White Rock» 
Saunders .. .. ... 1,483 0| Appleton and Smith 1,356 10 for Mr. P. Arnold. Mr. Wm. Cooper, Architect, 21, Have 
Amended Tenders. tibiae ay inte npr s rb ee — 

4 ae ee ; ee | 1. Vigor and Company £1,339 dridge an rutten- 
WeChacbars “T78 0 dane me LENS 0. ee ee ee poen oe eee 
Appleton and Smith 1,232 0| * Accepted. eRe ees tee er “fal 202s ee 

: | H.E, Cruttenden 1,200 |. chinson:.. >»... aes hh) 
COOKHAM DEAN.—For the erection of three pair of | G-Harman . 1,160 | J. Simmondsand Com- ; 
oO elt cottages. Mr. J. H. Deacon, Architect, | F. G, Hatton a a ie pete ve 1,096 
Marlow :— mended tender accepted. 
H. Harris oe £897 0 | W. Harding* £855 0 | HENDON.—Accepted for alterations to stables, Belle 
C. W. Cox and Son 865. 5 | Accepted. | Yueroad, Hendon, Middlasex. Mr. George Hornblower, 
CROYDON .—For the erection of superstructure of block pete 20 rE LURE Dire WCE Ns Meee sane 
of five business premises, George Street, for Mr. F, R. | Wm. Tout, Hendon. : ‘ os - £382 
Docking. Mr. A: Broad, Architect, 3, High-street, Croydon. HULL.—For the supply of _¢.i. pipes, &c., North Ferriby, 


for the Seulcoates Rural District Council. Mr. W. H 


Edwards and Medway £5,900 | W. Smith and Son 


5 E Wellsted. Engineer, Prince’s Dock-chambers, Hull :— 
A. Hood 5,669 | A. Bullock 5 | Fisher and Young ae : £174 13 8 
Chessum and Son 5,659 | J. Horrocks 5,495 J. Sangwin 2 ee = 239. 20N16 
E. J. Saunders 5,650 | S. Page 5.475: | A. H. Atkinson, 175, Walton-street, Hull* 135 11 0 
E. P. Bulled and Co. 5,628 | W. H. Lorden and Son __ 5,383 | *A ccepted. 
S. Hart 5,600 | D. W. Barker * 5,345 | ISLEWORTH.—For the erection of a joint isolation 
* Accepted. hospital at Mogden, for the Corporation of Rickmond and 


\ 


ILLUMINATION BUCKETS IN 
ALL COLOURS. 


Commemorating the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


DEORATIVE WARDRY WokKs 
METAL WoRK SALFORD 

CAS & >, 

ELECTRIC 


LIGHT fi 
FITTINGS SURREY STREET 


INSIDE 


WIRE DEVICES, 


With Patent Wire Clips, to 

hold Bucket Lamps, in Crowns, 

Monograms, Letters, Feathers, 
and Window Blinds, 


WRITE FOR DRAWINGS AND PRICES. 


To ; = na 
J. YOUNG & CO., Who'esale Glass Merchants, Kenton Works, KENNINGTON CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


Telephone No £712 (Hop). 


Telegrams :—‘‘ Younes, KENNINGTON CROSS.” 


3 WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


1 Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, w. 


Reading Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price 1s. od. each. 


FOR PLUMBING, Televhone No. 77 (Hon) 
SANITARY AND 
DRAINAGE GOODS. 


Builders’ lronmongery, &c. 


A 


D0 
YOU WANT 
SPEEDY 


WW 


SS 


= 
a 


YOU. . DELIVERY ? 
WANT. . a St 


173 & 179, KENNINGTON CROSS, 
LONDON, 53.E. 


TO BUY 
RIGHT ? 


Marcu 31, 1897.] 


the District Council of Heston andIsleworth. MET CW J. 


Ancell, Architect. Quantities by Mr: T.. J. Carless :— 
Yo > 


No. 2 
No.1 Roads and 


Buildings. Sewers. Total, 
F. and H. Higgs £13,100 £2,685 £15,785 
Foord and-Sons ... ye LD, 728 2,413. 15,136 
T. W. Brooking |. 12,330 2,534 14,864 
IF. Hiscock , 11,878 2,647 14,525 
Soole 11,915 2,490 14,405 
Chessman 13,160 2,130 14,290 
W.S. Sorden 11,800 2,369 14,16) 
John Ham and Son 11,663 2,220 13,883 
Patman & Fotheringham 11,958 1,891 18,844 
W. Wallis ; 11,708 2,008 13,716 
Messum 11,693 1,995 13,688 
Godson & Sons, Kilburn- 
lane* 11,699 1,899 15,598 
*Accepted. 


LINGFIELD.—For alterations and additions to Ford 
Manor, Lingfield, Surrey, for Mr. R. Spender Clay. Mr. A. 
William West, Architect, 44n, Maddox-street, London, W. :— 


A. Bush £3,279 | J. Longley and Co., 
Patman & Fothering- Crawley (accepted) 22,789 


ham 3,273 


LONDON.—Accepted for alterations for additions to 2 


ay 


Mr. George Horn- 


Devyonshire-terrace, Portland-place, W. 
blower, Architect, 20, Fitzroy-street, W. :— 


Wm. Tout, Hendon £1,326 


LONDON.—Accepted for Sanitary works at Montrell-road 
Mr. George Horn- 


and Franconia-road, Streatham, S.W. 
blower, Architect, 20, Fitzroy-street, W.:— 

F. Stripp, 62, Metbrook-street, Peckham 
Rye, S. /£210 13 


S.E. a ; : 

LONDON .—For the erection of additional coal bunkers, 
at Creek Bridge Wharf, Greenwich, for Messrs. William 
Mr. Benaiah W. Adkin, Architect, 14, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. Quantities by the Architect:— 

Deduction if flat- 
bottomed bunkers. 


Dowell and Co. 


Chafen and Newman 


£5,994 £190 
J. Mowlem and Co. 4,899 114 
T. Docwra and Son 4,005 j 150 
Clarke and Bracey 3,988 118 
T. Gregory and Co. 3,986 104 
Kirk and Randall 3,966 112 
Holloway Bros. 3,780 120 
Harris and Wardrop 3,517 ‘ 96 
F. and F. H. Higgs, Station 
Works, Loughborough Junc- 
tion, S.W. (accepted) 3,390 100 


LONDON .—Accepted for alterations and additions, 16, 
Clifford-street, W., for Messrs. MeVicker and Middleton. 
Messrs. Bartlett and Sons, Architects. Quantities by Messrs 
Stoner and Sons :— 

N. Lidstone, Finsbury Park £2,885 

LONDON.—For the completion of two houses, Telford 
Park, Streatham Hill, for Mr. Lees Knowles, D.L., M.P 
Mr. F. H. Harvey, Architect, 183, Lavender-hill, S.W. :— 


#. Jones =F £200 0 0|G.A.Rowley... ... £125 1 6 
F. Crawford .. ... 19415 0] W.andH. Castle _ 120 0. 0 
Newmans, Limited 150 0 0| W. E. Holmes = blo O20 
H. Brown 135 0 0 


LONDON .—For re-building Nos.416, 418,and 420, Holloway- 
road, for Messrs. Hart and Co. Mr. Wm. Eye and Son, 
Architects, of 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street :-— 


Johnson and Co. . £4,848 | Godfrey and Son... ... £4,540 

ox =... .. 4,812 | Ward and Lamble 4,487 
Patman & Fotheringham 4,751 Holliday & Greenwood 4,281 
Harris and Co «45697 


LONDON.—For the erection of. new housekeeper’s rooms 
in Hayil-street, for the Camberwell Vestry. Mr.D.S. Brown, 
Surveyor :— 

£1,177 | C. Ansell . £989 
J. Ham and Son Loge 855 
R. W. Galbraith -. 1,025 |. [Surveyor’s estimate, £670] 

LONDON —For repairs to the “ Trafalgar,” Merton-road, 
for Hodgson’s Kingston Brewery Company,.Limited, Messrs. 
Yetts, Sturdy, and Usher, Architects, 44, Vinsbury-pavement, 
EB py eee 


H. H. Castle 
1,097 | W. Smith 


Hall, Bedal, and Co. _.. £170} Petty and Son F » £141 
Battley and Co. : 157 | John Ham and Son* |. 118 
* Accepted. 


LONDON. — Rebuilding — offices, Southampton - street 


schools, for the School Board for London. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :— 

Lathey Bros. ws, 919 | W. V. Good wee ee LOOK 
J.Garrettand Son... ... 898 Holliday and Green- 

G.. Parker <;. 7 . 893 Woods. =: ee (h.2 861 
Johnson and Company 883 | W. and H. Castle* .. .. 790 


* Accepted. 


M°CNEILL’ S FELTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc, 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


LONDON.—Proyiding and fixing complet low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus and Trentham boiler, Sigdon-road 
Schools, for the School Board for London. T. J Bailey, 


Architect :— 
C. and J. S. Ellis, | G. Davis £576 0 
Limited 3 £675 0| Strode and Company 498 0 
. C. Price Lea and Richardson and Com- 
Company . 665 0 pany 468 15 
Maguire’ and: Gat- J. F.- Clarke and 
chell, Limited 647 5 Sons* 460 0 


* Recomended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For erecting junior mixed school, &e., High- 
way Schools, For the School Board for London. T. J. 
Bailey, Architect :— 
Extra amount 


_ required for 
building brickwork 
im cement. 


J. Allen and Sons S. ... £8,005 £150 

. Gregar and Son .., 7,956 130 
Dove Bros. ... 7,670 150 
Killby and Gayford 7,596 149 
G. Munday and Sons 7,560 145 
G. S. 8S. Williams and Son 7,300 114 
J.and M. Patrick... * ... 7,284 73 
W. Shurmur ih 7,257 119 
Treasure and Son . 7,166 110 
E. Lawrance and Sons 7,111 110 
C. Cox..: : x : parity 110 
Stimpson and Co. (accepted) _ 6,980 146 


LONDON .—Erecting cookery and laundry centres, and 
science-room, &¢,, Millfields-road Schools. For the School 
Board for London. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

Extra amount 
required for 
building brickwork 


D B g in cement. 
ove Bros. oh .. £3,100 £35 
- ‘ aa and Son 3,081 33 

. Boyce - : we 2,784 85 
E. Lawrance and Sons eee ies 30 
W. Shurmur Ss ae 2s 2,709 72 
G.S.S. Williams and Son 2,668 41 
J. and M. Patrick y .. 2,569 27 
C. Cox (accepted) ... 2,469 27 


LONDON .—Interior painting, Winstanley-road School, 
for the School Board for Londen. T.J, Bailey, Architect :— 
R, E. Williams & Sons £360 0| J. Garrett and Son .. 


Riceand Son .. ... 351 0| Maxwell Bros. Ltd. 

Lathey Bros. 28 0899"00) 'GENoxley! Jie: 22 099 

KE. B. Tucker ee 0| E. Flood sence 24 ee OO) D 
B. E. Nightingale _. 327 0| 5. Triggs (accepted) 247 0 


LONDON.—Interior painting, Wolyerley-street Schools, 
for the School Board for London. T. J. Bailey, Architect -— 


Johnson and Co. . £481 10 | A. W. Derby » 1s BO2Z6 =O 
Marchant and-Hirst 416 0|J. Kybett : eo ble0 
T. Nicholson . .. 410 0|8: H. Corfield «, 805. 0 
W. Shurmur +. 896 0/G.Barker* .. 1... 993 9 
J. T. Robey OS Genny hy ah *A ccepted. 


: Gas Coppers for Schoolkeepers. 
H. S. Timpson Pang tet each £110 6 
J.C. and J.S. Ellis, Limited Z 


1 iD 
” 

Rownson, Drew, and Co. S 13 6 
Smallbone and Sutton . 5s i Cd ae 
O’Brien, Thomas and Co. cae Ol Ou 


R. H. and J. Pearson, Limited... 


Trolleys. 
*4ft. 6in. by 
2ft. Sin. 4ft. by 2ft. 
Illingworth, Ingram,and Co, each £7 10 0 £710 0 
Wake and Dean... ee eat ge 610 0 (jee tome) 


Cruvwys... res - as 6.0" 0 510.0 
H. Bouneau : 5 Lina fea" 516 6 
H. Addison and Co. * Seotiy Mt) 00 


} 
é 5 
G. M. Hammer and Co.* % 5D 6 417 0 


. : Rack Cupboards. 
Rice and Son 


es each £419 0 
Illingworth, Ingram, and Co. os 417 6 
H. Bouneau : Ae 49 0 
J. Garvie and Sons ’ : be. 7a 4.8 9 
G. M. Hammer and Co. ; fa Be 145 47-6 
H. Addison and Co.* ¥ 45 0 


Screens for Ironing-Stoves 
: . each £0 17 2 


O Brien, Thomas, and Co. 
H.S. Timpson... 


tes a =e oa Orlin 
R. H. and J. Pearson, Limited .. RS 2 'O 10 6 | 
H. and C. Davies and Co. ; ees ORE | 
J.C.and J.8. Ellis, Limited * 0° 79 


Ba 89 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON .—Erecting new_schools, Windsor-ro 
School Board for London. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

Extra amou 

required f< 


| WriO.tPyries £30,093 3 2 £226 13 
J. Longley and Company 5 9 0 410 0 
| J. Allen and Sons f. 0 0 410 0 
| R. A. Yerbury and Sons ... 0 0 391-0 
D. Charteris ob 0 0 425 0 
Killby and Gayford 0 0 410-0 
J. Grover and Son 0 0 391 0 
W. Shurmur a 0 0 390 0 
W. Gregar and Son 0 0 340 0 
E. Lawrence and Sons .. 24,098 0 0 390 0 
G.S.S. Williams and Sons 24,040 0 0 415 0 
W. M. Dabbs ; 23,980 0° 0 £85 0 
Treasure and Son 23,795 0 0 £94 0 
| ). Cox 928,561. 0 0 390 0 
J.and M. Patrick (accepted) 23/3387 0 0 260. 0 


1X 


ad, for th 


int 
or 


building brickwork 
in cement, 


LONDON .—For alterations to the “Glasshouse Stores,” 


Piccadilly-circus, for 
Limited. 
Irwin ; - a. ., £980 | Drew and Cadman 
Lascelles and Co. .. ... 928 | Ham and Son (accepted) 

LONDON.—Accepted for decorations, &c., at‘ Cadelei 
Herne Hill, for Mr. Edward Lovell. 
and Usher, Architects :— 

Messrs. J. Ham and Son 


the Winchester Brewery Company, 
Mr. W. T. Moss, Architect, 7, Gray’s Inn-piace :— 


£819 
765 


gh,” 


Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy, 


oe £127 
_ LONDON.—Refitting closets and offices, Glengall-road 
| Schools, for the School Board for London. T. J. Bailey, 


Architect :— 
G. Parker ... 
W. Downs 


ee “Tass | J. Willmott and Sons 


LONDON.—Facing up flank walls 
tresses, water-closets, &c., Haggerston-road Schools; for 
School Board for London, T J. Bailey, Architect :— 
R. E, Clarke... .» £663 0 


Mr. G. B. Clegg, Architect, 2, Peel-street, Morley :— 
Masonry.—James Clegg gnd Sons, Morley )} 

| Joinery.—John Clegg and.Sons, Morley. 

| Slating.—John Atkinson and Son, Leeds 

| Tronfoundery.—J .Rhodesand Sons, Morley +£,5147 
| Concreting.—8. McFarlane, Leeds... 

| Plumbing.—A. Fawcett, Morley i 

| Plastering.—W . Broadbent. Morley J 

| MORLEY (Yorks).—For the erection of mill premises, 
| Mr. A. Glover, Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen-stre 
| Morley :— 
| Masonry,—Pearson and Ainsworth, Mor- 
ley (labour only) £1,200 0 0 


Joinery.—G. Elliott, Hanging Heaton 1,337 0 0 
| Plumbing.—G. A. Firth, Morley 105 0 0 


| Plastering and Conereting.—W. Broadbent, 
Morley ... ry : . 270 17 10 
Slating.—J. Atkinson and Son; Leeds = 3900-0 
Tronfounding.—J. Rhodes and Son, Morley. 420 0 0 


£1,720 


1,855 | E. Lawrance and Sons _ 1,690 
Dove Bros. 1,825 | J. T. Robey 1,650 
E. Triggs Raise 1,729 | J. Shillitoe and Son 1,650 
J. and C. Bowyer... 1,728 | G. Munday and Son*.... 1,581 


and providing but- 


the 


McCormick and Sons £460 0 


W. Trwin cc: sy 632 O01 J. Kiddleand Son .. 458 10 
W.Gregarand Son... 572 0 J.T. Robey . 457 0 
f ie Britten 03 : . 510 0]! Staines and Son* 449 () 


MORLEY (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of business 
premises, for the Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. 


9 


for 


eet, 


} MARLOW.—Accepted for the erection of a shop at Bourne 


End. Mr, J. H. Deacon, Architect, Great. Marlow :-— 
HH. Harrise) f £575 
MARLOW.—For brewery extension for Messrs. Thon 
Wethered and Sons. 
Marlow :— 
H. Harris... £395 | J. Carter £ 
| NJ: Lovell 380 | W. and T. Sellman* 
| * Accepted. 
| {Steel girders by Moorland and Son, London, E:C.] 


1as 


Mr. J. H. Deacon, Architect, Great 


Qn~ 
12 


315 


MAIDENHEAD .—Accepted for alterations.and additions 


to the “Swan. Hotel’? Maidenhead. 
Architect, Great Marlow :— 
C. W. Cox and Son ; , £197 
| MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of a large blo 
of buildings, Vewport-road, for Messrs. J- and T. Sawe 
Mr. W.-G. Roberts, Architect, 61, Albert-road, Middle 


Mr. J. H 


brough. Quantities not supplied :— 

Brickwork, &e. Warehouse only. 
JP jO'G see See re: O95 1S" ORS Doughty £535 0 
Brays Bros. . 5551050. 6 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 
SS ee SE a ED 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars Free on application to 


E. McNEILIG & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.G; 


WILSON’S DI 


FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS. 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. 


WILSON & CO, 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’S IN 


Kirkintilloch. near Glasgow. 


MR Hil aiteN 
Hindi 


"Hn yy Wi 


Slag Wool Works 


““DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 


So constructed as to Prevent the Conde 
falling on anything which happens to be below. 


WILSON’S “SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS. 


These are made with lead between the el 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well 
away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENY 


ass 
as doing 


ee =| HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


N ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


. Deacon, 


ck 
ar, 


) 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


OPTRIC” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


nsation 


SS 


TH 


[Marcu 31, 1897. 


E BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Do. and Pla: tering of Three Houses and Shop. 
R. Doughty ; a 3. EbT&:.6 
Brickwork, &¢., and Joinery. Warehouse only. 
Perks and Son, Stockton-on-Tees* . £732, 0 0 
Do. Three Houses and Shop. 
Perks and Son, Stockton-on-Tees* £798 0 0 
Joinery only. Warehouse and Three Houses and Shop. 
W. Dale 2. %. «: 8705 8-0 R. Sweeting £871 0.0 


W. Thompsor 26 16 0| Hudson Brothers... 81 0 0 
Slatizg do. 
J. Harrison, Middlesbrough* £158 15 0 
159 8 O 


J. and R. Mascall tic : 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Gasfitting do. 
Waltonand Garthwaite, Middlesbrough*... £143 0 0 
Curtis and Bowman , ~~ 143-60 
Baker Bros. ;.- ‘ 168 15 0 

Plastering. . Three Houses and Shop only. 
F. Tomlinson, Middlesbrough* : £118 6 6 
W. Tarran eae 7125 20s 
(Total, exclusive of painting, £1,940 1s, 6d. 
Painting. Warehouse and Three Houses and Shop. 
Liversedge, Middlesbrough ; 6 228510-.0 
4 * Accepted. 

NEW BROMPTON (Kent)—Accepted for the erection of 
four houses in Station-road._ Mr. F, Smith, Architect, Bank 
Chambers, New Brompton, Kent :— 

H. Harris : F ie £600 

NORTHAMPTON —For new cemetery, chapel, and lodge, 

+o be erected at New Cemetery, Towcester-road, Northamp- 
ton, for the Corporation of Northampton, Mr. Herbert 
Norman, Architect, Northampton :— |. 
J.B. Clarke 5 545 60) (0 | R. Cosford 
W.Beardsmore... 2,460 0 0|J. 1. Wingrove 
J. Dunckley 2413 16 © | Messrs. Wilford 
AP. Hawtin 2.376 0 O| and Judkins 
G. Branson and | E. Archer. 

Son a 2,067 0 91 G. Fisher* 

* Accepted. 
[Architect’s estimate, £2,250. ] 

OXENHOPE (Yorks —Accepted for the erection of store 
premises and seven houses, Station-road, for the Uppertown 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. John Haggas, 
‘Architect, North-street, Keighley :— 

Masonry .—d onas and John Crabtree, 

; mock, Oxenhope 

Joinery.—Heston Whitaker, 
Oxenhope 

Slating.—Hill and Nelson, Bradford { 

Plastering.— Geo. Edmondson, Lees, Keighley | 

Plumbing.—Frank Raw, Station-road, Oxen- | 
hope , ot 

PARKSTONE (Dorset).—_For alterations to 
Station-road, Parkstone, for Mr. A. J. Haynes. 
Andrew, Architect, Parkstone :— = 
Jenkins and Sons 6443 | J. H. Wilson (aceepted) £280 
Burt and Vick 815 | 

PENRITH.— For erecting two cottages at Clifton, near 
Penrith, for Mr. ‘RB. Todd. Messrs. G. Watson and Son, 
Architects, 3, St. Andrew’s-place, Penrith :— 


£2,545 


Crum-\ 
) 

ei | 

Uppertown, | 

) £1,800 


premises, 
Mr. Walter 


Masonry Y 
Davidson & Hope e379 13 5 | Dixon & Gardiner, 
J. Lewthwaite ~ ...° 368 15 0| Penrith* ., £805 0 9 
Toimery. > 
J. Sarginson, Eamont Bridge (accepted) ... £171 90 11 


Slating.. See 
es, 3 8\d. Bailey, Penrith* £38 2 0 
Plumbing, &e 
J. Jackson : £65 15 6 | G. Carruthers £60 0 0 
. Purdie ‘5-649 


J. Lowthian 


0| G. Smiley, Penrith* 59 0 0 
* Accepted. 

Contract Nos. 1, 3; and 4. 

G. Dixon, Penrith 2 

PENRITH.—For the erection of a farmhouse at Colt- 

close, near Ivegill, for Mr. J. W. Nelson. Messrs. G. Watson 
and Son, Architects, 3, St. Andrew’s-place, Penrith :— 

Masonry, 


£493 9 2 


Walling, &e. 


w. F. Pickering ... £069 Made: Lowthian, 
Dixon and Gar- é | Plumpton* £575 0 0 

diner 663. 2291 *A ceepted. 

Joinery. 

Park Bros. esc0 0|d. Richardson _ £336 10 
Ww. F. Pickering 149 0 | 3. Moore and Son 329 12 
J. Brown 112, Oj} J. Pichardson and 
G. Foxcroft 373- 0| Son, Penrith* ~ gls 0 
J. Lonerigs .. 350 0 | *A ccepted. 


1 a ee ee 
BRICKS. LIME. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


ee 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Wi ASTI for laying above sup- 


plied in any quantity. 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 
SOLE MAKER OF 


‘Tenax’ Building Rock Composition 
For Wall Cavities. 
a ee 


PILKINGJON'S 
WORKS : TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
Near MANCHESTER. 

HIGH CLASS Aalleeo. 

For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnity~e. 


f(ANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms : 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb. Street W.C 
Manchester Show Rooms 
37, Cross Street 


: Slating. 
T. Lowthian . . £92 10| J. Lowthian £7619 4 
W. F. Pickering “1 15| J. Bailey, Penrith*® 72 6 0 
J, F. Kellet 81 0 *A ccepted. 
Plumbing, &e. 
£182 0 0|J. Purdie 
170 0 0|J. Jackson, 
140 10 0| rith* 
* Accepted. 
Masonry and Slating. 
G. Dixon, Penrith = ; £724 16 
ROCHDALE.—For the erection of three houses, Howarth 
Cross-street, Halifax-road, for Mr, Kershaw. Mr. H. S. 
Nicholl, Architect, 14, Mount-street, Rochdale :— 
Joinery. 


GC. McDonald... £180 18 2 
G. Smiley ee 


Pen- 
G. Carruthers j 


121 .9-11 


T. Marshall, Halifax- | Bussy and Lord... £132 15 
road, Rochdale* £468.15 | B. and L. Rigg =. o-« 114 0 
Endersby and Mutch 142 10 Schofield and Jones... 102 0 
Plumbing. 
A. Holroyd £9910 0|Hewerdine an d 
J. Marsden =. .... 21, 0-0 Dawson j £19 10 0 
T. Barker 19 2 6 


Bricklaying —Cropper and Howarth 


Masonry and Contracting.—Samuel Nicholl 114 0 
Slating.—Alfred Haigh ne : Ps et 
Plastering.—W. Airey 24 0 


* Accepted for the whole of the works. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— For taking down and rebuilding 
137 and 138, St. Mary-street, Southampton. Mr. Walter 
Andrew, Architect, Parkstone, Dorset. Quantities by Mr. 
H. J. Weston, Surveyor, Southampton :— 


Exors. of Franklin £1,478 | Dyer and Son £1,170 
T. Rashley 1,260 | F. Osman 1,146 
Burt and Vick 1,175 | Jenkins and Sons* 1,118 
Wright and Son 1,172 | * Accepted. 


SURBITON. Accepted for the erection of a detached 
residence 1n Lovelace-gardens, exclusive of internal decora- 


tions. , Mr. Lano Pearce, Architect, of 100c, Queen 

Victoria-street, E.C., and at Surbiton :— 

George Burrage, Sutton j ; £1,192 
SWINDON.—For the erection of small pox hospital and 


caretaker’s house, Gorse Hill, for the Hospital Board. 
Mr. William Drew, Architect, 22, Victoria-street, Swindon :— 
Extra for 


Broseley 

Tiles. 

J. Hatherley £1,053 0°0 £33 0 0 

T. Barrett 910 0 0 1210 0 

J. Williams ge2 0 0 10. 5 0 
Flewelling & Huckson, Swin- 

don and Wootton Bassett * 852 15 0 6 0 0 

A. J. Colborne 769 15 6 710 6 


Accepted. 

SWINDON.—-For the erection of new elub buildings, in 
Fleet-street, New Swindon, for the North Wilts Conservative 
and Liberai Unionist Club. Mr. William Drew, Architect, 
Victoria-street, Swindon. Quantities by the Architect :— 
Benfield and Loxley £3,133 0 | W. Jones 22, 
Flewelling & Huck- | C. Williams, New 

son 8,080 0| Swind ymn* 2,627 0 
0 *A ccepted. 


T. Barrett 
T. Colborne & Son 5 | 
WOKINGHAM.—For new offices, &c., for Messrs. Gadd 
and Company, Limited, of Wokingham. Mr. A. E. Sidford, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. A. J< Foster :— 
H. Clark e459 | J. B. Seward 
(Architect's estimate £450. | 
[Bricks supplied and delivered free on site by employers. } 


2,885 


2,867 
£448 


a 


| ROMLEY, KENT.—BUILDING LAND, 
: under thirty minutes of the City by 8.E. and 
L.G. and D. Railways, near to the Town, Churches, 
Chapels, Post and Telegraph Offices, in this most lovely 
and improving district, which offers an exceptional 
chance to Speculative Builders, Creators of Ground 
Rents, and others. The land will be SOLD. Freehold 
or Building Leases will be grantea, If desired, advances 
will be made to Builders. Apply to BAXTER, PAYNE AND 
Lurrer, Land Agents, Bromley, Kent, and 69, King 
William-street, E.C. z 
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Ge. OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 


By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.I. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 


E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 
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Cue SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
—Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


A SSISTANT SURVEYORS, R.E. CIVIL 

STAFF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED. For 
terms for tuition, apply to Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 
A.RI.B.A., 56, Dafforne-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
First place on three occasions. 


R 1.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 
e personally or by correspondence, Any subject 
taken separately if desired, Exceptional arrangements 
for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 
Catalogues 6d. each. — Apply to Mr. CHURCH 
HOWGATE, A.R.1.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
\) TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above EX- 
AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books are 
required. — For particulars and testimonials apply 
“ Certified Coach,” Sie Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


pee of ARCHITECT and SUR- 
VEYOR FOR SALE, South of England. Esta- 
Income £250 to £350 per annum. 
care of 


plished 14 years. 
Good reason for selling.—Address, VENDOR, 
Advertising Offices, 10, High Holborn, W.C. 


F[CHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1897 


1504. 

CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 

The Institute’s EXAMINATIONS in TECHNOLOGY 
will be held on APRIL 24th, MAY Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th. 

All applications for examination in Technology must 
pe forwarded to the Institute on or before MARCH 29th. 

Only in exceptional cases, and by payment of an 
additional fee, can applications pe received from Local 
Secretaries after that date. 

Candidates on Technology, not attending any regis- 
tered class, should apply not later than MARCH 19th 
to the Secretary of the nearest local centre. 

Applications from individual candidates for examina- 
tion at the offices of the Institute should be made not 
later than APRIL 17th, addressed City Guilds Institute, 
Examinations Department, Exhibition-road, 8. W., and 
should be accompanied by a postal order for the amount 


of the fee. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
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The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is ls. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. rer line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ONDON COUNTY ASYLUM, Horton, 
SURREY. 

A CLERK of WORKS is REQUIRED to supervise 
the construction of the foundations of this Asylum. 
Salary, £4 4s. per week. 

Persons desirous of applying must write to the under- 
signed for a form of application. 

Applications to be addressed to the Clerk of the 
Asy!ums Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W., endorsed 
« Glerk of Works,’ and delivered by or before NINE 
o’cloeck a.m. on MONDAY, APRIL 5th, 1897. 

No personal canvassing permitted. Selected eandi- 


dates will be written to. 
R. W. PARTRIDGE, 
Clerk of the Asylums Cominittee. 


London Asylums Committee Office, 
No. 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
March 23rd, 1897. 
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WORKHOUSE PLANNING. 


By Gzorer H. Bresy, F.R.I.B.A. 


III.—VAGRANTS’ WARD. 


ee buildings to be provided for vagrants 

are always required for more males than 
females, and for only limited numbers of 
children; and whether or not all these be 
habitual or casual applicants for relief, in 
erecting wards for vagrants we must remember 
that there is a large class of persons in exis- 
tence who are firmly determined to make undue 
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-use of institutions which are intended mainly 
for cases of unavoidable destitution; such 
applicants for shelter and food require, there- 
fore, to be dealt with sternly, and to be set to 
work until they have repaid for their main- 
tenance. 

For this object it is frequently considered 
desirable to arrange the wards on the separate- 
cell system, or upon a plan which will combine 
both associated wards and separate cells, as 
suggested by the Local Government Board, 
but the separate-cell system (being certainly 
more costly of construction) would be utilised 
for the ordinary number ef vagrants to be ex- 
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pected ; the associated wards, being very much 
less expensive to build, would be suitable for 
an occasional excess of vagrants. It has also 
been suggested that, where associated wards 
are chiefly provided, a few separate cells or 
wards may be conveniently provided for those 
vagrants for whom, from their habits and 
manners, isolated accommodation is desirable ; 
‘where the separate-cell system alone is adop- 
ted it is necessary to arrange for a suitable 
day-room, whizh may also serve (during 


periods of pressure) as an extra dormitory for 
vagrants when the usual dormitories and cells 
are fully occupied. 

While the Local Government Board requires 
that the ordinary receiving wards shall be 


10ft. in height and have an allowance of 40ft. 
of floor space to each bed, the associated 
vagrant wards must be 12ft. in height and 


18ft. in width, and a note is made, that 
“where ordinary bedsteads are not used, the 
wards should be fitted with sleeping platforms 


planks, either movable or otherwise arranged 


so as to allow of cleaning, the floor beneath | 


the platforms should be divided into compart- 
ments 3ft. wide in the clear by boards 12in. in 
height above the level of the pillows, every 
alternate division in the female ward being 
made capable of removal by the attendant so 


as to accommodate women with children, the 
length of the compartments should be 6ft. 6in. 
for males and 6ft. for females; stout canvas 
or cocoasnut matting bound with leather 
forms excellent and cheap material for hani- 
mocks.” The particulars of the accommodation 
required for vagrants are in many respects 
much more precisely stated by the Local, 
Government Board than for other depart- 
ments of workhouses, and this cannot be a 
matter for surprise if the various descriptions 
of vagrants be fully considered, as well as the 
circumstances of bodily health or moral 
character under which they. seek the tem- 
porary shelter of workhouses. 

The Local Government Board disapproves of 


vagrants being made to sleep upon the floor, 
and the regulations above-mentioned are in- 
tended to suggest a means for preventing any 
necessity for this undesirable arrangement, 
which is, however, still practised (or was 


| recently) in at least one large and overcrowded 
or hammocks, the former being made of | 


institution, and may be in many others. 

In those workhouses where the vagrants are 
provided for on the separate-cell system, two 
sizes of sleeping cells should be arranged for. 
The ordinary cell (for men or women) must 
have minimum dimensions as follows, that is, 
a width of 4ft., average height 10ft., floor space 
36ft., and a cubic space of 860ft.; but a 
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separate sleeping-cell for women with children 
must be somewhat larger, and have a minimum 
width of 5ft. 6in., an average height of 10ft., a 
floor space of 54ft., and a minimum cubic 
space of 540ft. 

Therefore, the dimensions of ordinary vag- 
rants’ cells may be as follows, 8ft. by 4ft. 6in. 
by 10ft., and for women with children, 8ft. 
by 6ft. 9in. by 10ft., these being the figures 
approved by the Local Government Board. 

These figures show that the minimum 
accommodation for vagrants compares very 
unfavourably with that required to be pro- 
vided for the patients of lunatic asylums for 
paupers when located in single-rooms (the 
word “cell” is quite discarded in modern 
asylums) for even the clean and healthy 
patients kept in single rooms in these insti- 
tutions must each have not less than 63 
superficial feet, while the apartments for the 
sick and infirm must be one-third greater. 

The day-rooms for workhouse inmates in 
health may, according to the regulations of 
the Local Government Board, provide a mini- 
mum of 15ft. per person of floor-space; this 
also is much less than the minimum of floor- 
Space in day-rooms in asylums under the 
control of the Commissioners in Lunacy, who 
require that each person shall have a day- 
room floor-space of not less than 40ft., while 
the authorities in Ireland require that asylum 
day-rooms shall have a floor-space of 80ft. per 
patient, or double the minimum for work- 
houses; for these and kindred reasons the 
cost of asylums is much greater per patient 
than of workhouses. 

In Fig. 4 is given the ground plan of a 
workhouse building (of one story) for vag- 
rants, in which both the separate-cell and 
associated dormitory systems are combined. 

The whole arrangement is assumed to be 
within the outer fences of the workhouse, and 
these wards for vagrants would be approached 
by a covered way at A leading from the porter’s 
office and main entrance. 

One of the first necessities upon the arrival 
of a vagrant is to disrobe him and disinfect 
his clothing; for this purpose the infected 
clothing would be received in the apartment 
marked B, from thence passed into the disin- 
fector at C, and taken out disinfected at D; 
the vagrant is provided with a bath, lavatories, 
closets and urinals at F, G, H, which are all 
near to the entrance at E (where the lobby 
forms a means for cross ventilation between 
the sanitary annexe and the vagrant’s apart- 
ments), four sleeping cells are provided at 
J J J J, while the labour cells adjoin at 
K K K K, these labour cells have shoots for 
broken stone, &c., at L LLL (see both plan 
and section), the day-room is shown at M, and 
the associated dormitory at N is for twelve 
inmates, the whole block thus providing for 
sixteen male vagrants of two classes. Should 
there be a pressure for space at any time 
additional beds would probably be supplied in 
the day-room, both dormitory and day-room 
are in close connection with the attendants’ 
room at O. At P is provided a closet for 
patients’ clothes, and the covered way at Q 
affords a means of exit for vagrants when 
discharged from these wards. The stone- 
breaking shed is at 'T, with five spaces or bunks 
6ft. deep by 4ft. broad, the divisions between 
each being about 5ft. in height. 

With regard to the provision here shown for 
bathing the vagrants, and for the supply of hot 
and cold water, the regulations of the Local 
Government Board permit that when the total 
number of vagrants of both sexes is limited, 
one bath room will suffice, but in such cases 
there must be separate and proper means of 
access for males and for females; with larger 
numbers than eight vagrants, two bath-rooms 
are frequently provided, but although this is 
in accordance with the Local Government 
Board suggestions, yet in many districts one 
bath-room to every eight vagrantt would 
appear to be an unnecessary expense; the 
Board has also suggested that the apparatus 
for heating the water for the baths “ may con- 
veniently be arranged so as to warm the cells 
by means of distinct pipes in connection with 
the boiler. These pipes should be carried 
through each cell about six inches above the 
floor near the external wall, so as to warm the 


air admitted by the air bricks, and should 
have a suitable valve or stopcock for shutting 
off the hot water from them when not re- 
quired.” The Board recommend that lavatories 
should be provided in the same proportion as 
suggested for the baths, but this I consider 
insufficient and would at least provide double 
the number of basins. 

The plan shown in Fig. 4 is arranged in 
compliance with a suggestion of the Local 
Government Board which states that “in the 
case of cells they should be arranged on one 
or both sides of a corridor, which, though 
enclosed, should be thoroughly well ventilated 
by means of louvres in the roof and windows 
where practicable. 'This corridor, which should 
communicate with the bath room, attendants’ 
room, ete., must, if there be cells on both sides, 
be at least 4ft. wide, and if on one side only, 
at least 5ft. 6in. in width, the opposite end 
wall of the cells is required to be either partially 
or wholly an external wall, in order that air 
bricks and windows, or ventilating gratings, 
may be inserted in it.” 

Some of the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, with regard to the structural 
details of the buildings to be provided for 
vagrants, appear to demand some modification, 
especially those having reference to ventilation, 
as may be gathered from the following extract: 
“The simplest method of obtaining constant 
through ventilation at night, is to provide an 
air-brick in the external wall of each cell at 
the floor level, and a grating at least 12in. by 
9in. high up in the corridor wall. The air- 
bricks should be covered on the inside with 
finely perforated zinc, and in order to break 
the force of the wind in exposed situations, the 
inner opening should be placed either above 
or below, or to one side of the outer one; in 
order that the cells may be thoroughly well 
aired during the day time in all weathers, a 
swing window 18in, by 24in. should be provided 
high up in the external wall of each cell, the 
fastenings of these windows should be under 
the sole control of the attendants, the windows 
being opened only when the cells are un- 
occupied. Where the number of sleeping cells 
is considerable, the windows should be arranged 
so that several of them may be opened or shut 
simultaneously, by means of a rod witha crank 
attached to each sash. When there exists any 
strong objection to the small windows above re- 
commended, the cells may be lighted by means 
of fixed skylights or glass slates; but ventilating 
gratings, at least 20in. by 15in., must then be 
provided in the external wall. in place of the 
windows; the gratings must be capable of 
being closed at night; ventilating skylights 
are objectionable, as they cannot be opened in 
wet weather and are rarely watertight when 
shut.” I have already shown that the cubic 
spaces to be provided in the cells for vagrants 
is but very limited, the minimum being 
360ft. for ordinary cells and 540ft. for the cells 
for women with children ; therefore the open- 
ings for ventilation purposes, as proposed by 
the Local Government Board, appear to be of 
excessively large dimensions, and the sugges- 
tion that when the number of cells is consider- 
able, that several of them be open or shut simul- 
taneously by means of a crank or rod arrange- 
ment, would frequently operate harshly upon 
those of the vagrants whose condition of 
health is likely to cause them to be greatly 
susceptible to a cold temperature of the atmos- 
phere, but in those portions of a workhouse 
where a rod-action for the opening of windows 
is required a suitable apparatus is manufac- 
tured (for workhouse purposes) by Messrs. 
James Hill and Co., of 100, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Mr. George Wragge, of Salford, 
Manchester, and Messrs. W. and R. Leggott, 
Limited, of 226, High Holborn, W.C., which 
an be so arranged as to be beyond the risk of 
interference from the pauper inmates (an im- 
portant point in workhouse construction). 

Wooden partitions between the cells of the 
vagrants’ wards are not, under any circum- 
stances, allowable; the division walls must 
certainly be sufficiently thick to prevent com- 
munications between the vagrants, and should 
therefore be of brickwork. 

Open fireplaces, in the day-rooms for vag- 
rants, are undesirable for various reasons, one 
of which is that the stronger and more 


selfish inmates would probably endeavour to 
monopolise the fires and exclude the weaker, 
and much trouble would be caused to the 
attendants in keeping order, a condition of 
affairs easily avoided by providing a suitable 
heating apparatus. 

Hor those vagrants who are confined in 
separate cells special arrangements as to 
water-closets, ete., are requisite, or otherwise 
it would be necessary for the attendants to 
conduct the vagrants to the closets whenever 
required ; the Lecal Government Board sug- 
gest that the best method of meeting this 
requirement is to provide in each cell an 
inexpensive sealed night stool, earth commode, 
or other approved contrivance of the kind 
(but not a w.c. apparatus), for the emptying 
and cleansing of these of course a suitable 
place must be provided. This mode of dealing 
with the question has many obvious dis- 
advantages, but appears to be the best under 
existing circumstances, 

In the room appropriated to the attendant 
upon the vagrants a bell should be fixed, and 
in each cell or ward should be a pull, with 
indicators to show who may require attention 
from the attendant. 

The female vagrants are frequently em- 
ployed in cleaning the cells, bath-rooms, ete., 
and are also employed in picking oakum—this 
work may be performed in their cells. 

With regard to the provision to be made for 
the drying and disinfectiou of the vagrants’ 
clothes, many arrangements are before the 
public, some of these are by the action of air 
at a dry heat of 250° F., or by the action of 
steam, or by a combination of these means, or 
the clothes may be dried in the ordinary 
manner and be then disinfected by fumigation 
with burning sulphur. Amongst the firms who 
manufacture disinfectors are Messrs. Clements, 
Jeakes and Co., Great Russell Street, W.C., 
Messrs. A. M. Perkins and Son, Limited, 43, 
Regent Square, W.C., Messrs. W. Summer- 
scales and Sons, Limited, of Keighley, Messrs. 
Benham and Sons, Limited, London, W., and 
Messrs. Frederick Dye and Co., of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. In large workhouses each 
of the larger sections of the institution might 
conveniently have its separate disinfecting 
apparatus ; in selecting a system many con- 
siderations must be thought out, and the facts 
of economical supplies of gas or steam existing 
in the workhouse may influence the final 
decision. 

With regard to the proportion of separate 
cells to be provided in the vagrants’ build- 
ings, it is interesting to note that the whole 
question of locking up vagrants in solitary 
confinement has not always found favour in 
the eyes of magistrates and others, especially 
in those cases where tramps have been liable 
to be detained beyond one or two days; the 
reason for placing the labour cells so as to be 
immediately approached from the sleeping- 
cell is to save the attendant from the trouble 
of transferring the vagrants from one cell to 
another by way of the corridors. Every vag- 
rant who is found to be in good health must 
be given employment, unless he be in other 
respects incapable, and it is desirable that the 
vagrant’s buildings should be planned con- 
veniently for the purpose, for it is frequently 
found difficult to compel vagrants to perform 
their tasks, even when these are moderate and 
and the buildings are conveniently arranged 
for the purpose. 

The floors of the vagrants’ wards should be 
at a level of not less than one foot above the 
ground level generally. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has suggested that the day-room 
for vagrants should be formed of concrete, 
finished in cement, or that it might be 
asphalted, paved with quarry tiles or flagging ; 
the walls of brickwork would be limewhited 
on their internal face, plastering not being 
considered necessary. 

In any case it is desirable that the buildings 
and workyards for vagrants should be as far 
away as can be conveniently arranged from 
the wards for children and the sick and infirm. 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW museum is to be erected in Berlin at 
a cost of nearly six million marks. 
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Trades Exhibition. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


HE Building Trades Exhibition for 1897 
concluded on Saturday night. It was a 
record Exhibition, and for many years it must 
stand prominently forward in the list of future 
successes which are now confidently looked 
forward to. In our last issue we noticed a 
great number of the stands, but those who 
visited the Agricultural Hall during last week 
will at once recognise the impossibility of 
doing justice to the Exhibition in a single issue. 
We have, therefore, decided on a second 
notice. Sir Arthur Arnold distributed the 
prizes in the afternoon to the successful 
craftsmen in the handicrafts’ competitions. 
The chair was taken by Professor Banister 
Fletcher, who remarked that the competitions 
in handicrafts had been most successful, and 
nearly 100 workmen had entered for them. 
Their object was to improve the standard of 
work for all schools and shops so as to benefit 
both the workman and the trade, and to enable 
this country to compete with foreign nations 
on more equal terms. Sir Arthur Arnold, 
after distributing the prizes, congratulated 
all concerned on the unqualified success 
of the Exhibition. The greatest industry 
in London was the building trade; more 
persons were engaged in or dependent on 
the trade than on any other. It was a matter 
of the highest importance that the trade 
should be carried on in an enlightened and 
intelligent manner, and since the work in the 
workshops was more mechanical than it used 
to be, it was good to afford them such oppor- 
‘tunities as these to display their talent and 
ability. He liked the Exhibition the more 
because in many ways it concerned the health 
of London, which was a matter of interest to 
every one. Sanitary reform was once in a 
very different position to the one it held at 
present, but there was still further advance to 
be made, and he had seen examples in this 
Exhibition of what might be done in the 
future. In consequence of sanitary improve- 
ments life had been prolonged, but this was 
less important than the maintenance of a high 
standard of health. The recurrence of disease 
was the greatest evil, and, therefore, they 
should encourage such Exhibitions as these, 
and he hoped that all would co-operate in 
every useful manner for the advantage and 
welfare of this great city and its population. 


THE DELLA ROBBIA POTTERY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


Detua Roget pottery, which, according to the 


late Lord Leighton, embodies “ the application 
of artistic qualities to objects of ordinary 
domestic use,” was to be seen in all its richly 
decorative forms at the Company’s stand in 
the gallery. Della Robbia pottery and its 


artistic application is too well-known to need . 


description ; it is enough for us to mention 
that the exhibits included small panels for 
overmantels, sundials, and pedestals, bands of 
colour for dadolines, chimney sides, bands in 
rich-coloured relief, designs for tilings for 
window-garden boxes, large jardinieres, &c. 
The pieces are all original, inasmuch as they 
are-made by hand, and no two pieces are 
exactly the same. Mr. Harold Rathbone 
superintends the production of the pottery, 
which has won the appreciation of many lead- 
ing Artists and Architects of the day. 


MESSRS. T. J. SYER AND COMPANY. 


Tue exhibits on Messrs. T. J. Syer and Com- 
pany’s stand ranged from laths to patent 
joiners’ vices. These vices are instantaneous 
in their action in gripping or relaxing their 
hold in any distance 1-17in. to 13}in., and are 


camp, Syer’s patent bench knife (the handle 
of which is placed in horizontal instead of a 
vertical position, and works the blade both 
ways by its action), wood-split pullies, portable 
forges, telescope and folding ladders, were only 
a few of the many and varied exhibits on this 
stand. 
GHEORGHE JENNINGS. 

THE well-known goods from the South Western 
Pottery—all made of the best Dorset clay— 
exhibited by George Jennings, attracted con- 
siderable attention during the week. Perhaps 
the exhibit claiming greatest attention was 
Tyndale’s patent “ double seal” jointed pipes. 
The joint was generally admitted to be perfect, 
and besides the material is homogeneous in 
texture, impermeable to water, and affords 
improved facilities for quick laying, testing, 
and covering in. Sink bends in glazed stone- 
ware, highly glazed cane colour sinks, the 
“Parkstone” flush-down apparatus, patent and 
other invert blocks for brick sewers and glazed 
stoneware manhole bottoms, were included in 
the stock of sanitary accessories which is upon 
a stand—the largest at the firm’s disposal—all 
too small to accommodate examples of the 
many goods with the production of which Mr. 
Jennings’ name is so closely associated. 


MESSRS. STANLEY R. DOCKING 

COMPANY. 
A very simple and efficient safety-valve was 
shown by Messrs. S. R. Docking and Co., 
of 62, Dingwall Road, Croydon. It cleverly 
surmounts many of the difficulties encountered 
with other valves, and among its advantages 
are a security from sticking or leakage, the 
abandonment of perishable washers, whilst it 
also requires no lead away pipe, thus obviating 
the risk of the same freezing upat the very time 
when most required, and rendering valves 
worse than useless. When relieving a sealed 
boiler, it does so by a simple puncture at the 
apex of the cone (without any complication of 
piercing by a needle) in a silent and harmless 
manner by the power and temperature increas- 
ing. The fact that whilst all other valves 
require attention, Messrs. Docking and Co.’s 
valve, when fixed, requires no attention what- 
ever, is in itself an adequate reason for its 
preference over all others. 


MESSRS. PETERS, BARTSCH, AND CO. 


Messrs. Peters, BartscuH, AND Co., of Derby, 
and 68, Queen Street, H.C., had two or three 
specialities on show. The first was their patent 
wood preservative, Carbolineum Avenarius, 
which is claimed to be more effective than 
paint in preserving wood under and above 
ground, not only against wet and dry rot, but 
against the ravages of vermin. Secondly, 
they showed samples of their Antioxide, which 
as a rust protector and a protector of iron has 
been largely used by the Railway Companies. 
And patent indestructible combination washers 
for flange jcints of steam and water pipes were 
also on the same stand. These washers have 
been tested up to 23001b. pressure, and of their 
durability, therefore, there can be no doubt. 


MESSRS. POTTER AND CO. LIMITED. 


Sranp 14 consists of a model of Potter’s patent 
fireproof floor, shown by Messrs. Potter and 
Co. Limited, of Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. The floor is very h¢eht—it weighs 26lb. 
per footsuper—is partially fireproof,thoroughly 
sound-proof, is very strong, and in every 
respect sanitary. It is well-known that con- 
crete conveys sound very readily ; a suspended 
and independent ceiling is the only remedy, 
and Messrs. Potter obtain the desired results 
by the total disconnection of floor and ceiling. 
Double air spaces are introduced into the steel 


AND 


joists as a fire preventative, and the bottom 
flanges are protected by fireclay flange-shields, 
which thus enable the flooring to resist fire 
for a very protracted period. Those who know 
the floor or who have inspected the model 
will readily admit that it has certain distinct 
advantages—advantages which the trade is 
recognising more fully every year, and hence 
an increasing demand for it. 


H. HART, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E, 


Mr. Harr, who, according to catalogue 
arrangement, occupies the first stand in the 
Exhibition, shows almost every description of 
drain and sweep’s tools, which include a patent 
spring lock joint and a patent push-in-socket 
joint. 
MESSRS. WEBB AND CO, 

Wiru, perhaps, one exception, the best collec- 
tion of mosaic work was exhibited by Messrs. 
Webb and Co., of 292, Euston-road, N.W., who 
occupied a stand in the gallery. Marble 
mosaic pavements were numerous, but there 
were also to be seen examples of jewelled 
mosaic, a new and effective treatment of mosaic 
panels for friezes, facias, stall boards, pilasters, 
and mural decoration generally, which Messrs, 
Webb and Co. not long ago introduced into 
their business. By the use of tesseree, formed 
from the Company’s enamelled and lustre tiles, 
with Venetian gold glass cubes, the exquisite 
and brilliant effects of jewelling are produced. 
beautiful by day, aud especially resplendent 
by artificial light, which brings out a variety 
of irridescent gleamg. Such ajrich decoration, 
which has already been introduced into several 


_well-known hotels, &c., must claim general 


appreciation. 


MESSRS. E. E. TWIGG AND COMPANY. 


On the stand of Messrs. E. E. Twigg and 
Company, of Ashford, near Bakewell, were 
several mantelpieces of marbles in rather 
unique shades, suitable for decorating with rare 
effect the interiors of either public or private 
buildings. There were also on exhibition 
turned marble columns and balusters, inlaid’ 
marble tables, marble tiles for flooring, marble 
slabs for well linings, &ce. The marble was 
from the company’s own quarries in Derby- 
shire, and it has been used in many important 
public buildings in the provinces, 


COLLANDER’S PURE BITUMEN 
DAMP-COURSE, 

SEVERAL models were exhibited, showing the 
application of Collander’s pure bitumen damp- 
course, firstly, to railway arch, secondly as 
lining for a reservoir, and thirdly, to a brick 
wall standing in water. Whilst samples were 
also shown as illustrating its application to 
vertical work finished with match-boarding, 
expanded metal, plaster, &c. 


MESSRS. JOHN KNOWLES AND CO. 


AmonG their “ Vitrifine” stoneware pipes and 
other sanitary goods, Messrs. J. Knowles and 
Co., of 88, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W., 
showed the patent Anti-Vap street g *"'’. As 
the trap is completely hidden from the acti. > 
of the sun, evaporation is practically unknown, 
which thus ensures immunity from any 
offensive smell. The Aquarius closet, which, 
as explained elsewhere, is constructed so that 
the drain can be set off at any angle, was also 
exhibted, other goods on the Stand including 
channel pipes for manholes, blue Staffordshire 
bricks, fire bricks, chimney pots, &e. 


MESSRS. J. ARMSTRONG AND SON. 


Messrs. J. ARMSTRONG AND Son show drain 
cleaning machines of all descriptions and in all 
sizes. They are manufacturers of improved 
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brass screw sockets for drain rods which, 
as exhibited on stand 17, are double rivetted 
and much longer in length and in thread than 
the ordinary rod. The latest improvements in 
chimney-sweeping machines are also shown. 


CHARLES G. ROBERTS, HASLEMERE. 


Next to Messrs. Armstrong’s stand, Mr. 
Roberts shows an example of his patent rain- 
water separator. Its object is the purification 
of rain water. The rain washine the roof 
runs into a pipe connected with the drains, 
and when rain has fallen sufficiently to have 
carried away the dust and dirt off the roof, 
the water automatically is directed to a pipe 
connected with a tank, and thus nothing but 
that which is clean and wholesome is preserved. 
THOS. KEMP, BRIXTON, S.W. 

Mr. Kemr’s improved system of house drain- 
age, shown at Stand 19, attracted considerable 
notice during the Exhibition. It embodies new 
inventions for rodding drains throughout from 
ground surface. A welcome feature of this 
system is that it obviates the necessity of 
costly manholes, whilst amongst other advan- 
tages, trench drains can be laid with only a 
shallow cutting. Kemp’s patent intercepting 
traps were also exhibited, and showed pipes 
fitted for use with or without manholes, 
and also the mode of unstopping and dredging 
trap and unstopping pipes leading to the main 
sewer. Double ceiling inspection eye cover, 
and apparatus for supporting the same were 
among other exhibits on the stand. 


THE PATENT CHIMNEY POT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Tuar Peyton’s patent “Champion ” chimney 
pot is up-to-date no one will dispute. It has 
weathered the blasts in the most exposed 
parts of the kingdom, and, in addition to its 
stability, it offers no obstacle to the begrimed 
Sweep as his brush can easily pass through the 
pot and remove soot without further attention. 
As compared with cowls, pecuniarily, Peyton’s 
“ Champion ” is cheaper. 


MESSRS. RIGBY, BATTCOCK, AND 
COMPANY. 

Messrs. Riasy, Barrcock AND Company, of 
Bethnal Green Road, Shoreditch, showed a 
large collection of painting brushes and artists’ 
tools of all sorts and sizes. Brass band dis- 
temper brushes, copper locket varnish brushes 
and tools, and paint removing lamps were 
represented in the collection. The goods were 
clearly of very high class. 


DURRANS’ PATENT SYNDICATE. 


Durrans’ patent self-cleaning galvanised iron 
cisterns, shown on Stand 28, are well worth a 
passing notice, as they supply a great need for a 
clean container to receive the household water 
for drinking purposes. The tank is circular 
in shape with a coned-dished bottom, and 
mounted on an iron-framed stand. The ball 
valve has a copper circular flushing pipe, so 
that when the valve is open all dirt and 
sediment is completely washed away. Where 
cisterns are: situated inside roofs and other 
inaccessible places the valve can be fixed with 
a length of pipe to discharge over a sink below 
or in the bath-room, and thus no trouble is 
entailed in turning the valve on and off. The 
cistern is fixed with a galvanised iron cover, 
bolted down air tight to prevent any foul air 
contaminating the water. The cistern has 
much to recommend it. Durrans’ Kallio 
metallic jointed air-tight cover for manhole 
chambers was aiso on exhibition. 


D. C. SIMPSON, FOREST GATE &. 


THE sash window seems to have claimed the 
inventors’ attention a good deal lately. Mr. 
D. C. Simpson exhibited his patent on Stand 
30, and it differs from other patents of the 
kind in that the ordinary sash frame is made 
to revolve within an outer one, built in 
brick-work, so that the whole of the sashes, 
frames, &c., can be completely reversed. Be- 
sides, by the removal of a-single screw, the 
whole of the window-frame, with sashes, can 
be lifted bodily from its place; the advantages 
of these facilities are obvious, especially in 
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cases of lofty and dangerously placed windows. 
But in all buildings, whether domestic or 
public, they are a desirable acquisition. 


THE EUREKA DISINFECTANT CO. 


THe “Eureka” Automatic Disinfecting Cylin- 
der, shown by the above Company on Stand 
324, is a useful invention which provides a 
new method of using disinfectants. It con- 
sists of a cylinder of porous cement filled with 
Crystals of Permanganate of Potash, Creosote, 
and Eucalyptus Oil, and the action of water 
on the cylinder converts it (the water) into a 
strong disinfectant. 

THE CRANSTONE ENGINEERING 
WORKS, LIMITED, AND 

THE KENT ENGINEERING WORKS. 
THE principal exhibit on Stand 37 was a self- 
sustaining, hand-power, dinner service lift. 
Tt was constructed on a very much improved 
principle, and became self-sustaining at any 
point directly the hauling rope was liberated. 
A hand-brake rope was, therefore, unnecessary. 
The same exhibitors also showed a very com- 
pact friction hoist—which could be fixed in any 
position—and a number of pulley blocks, quick 
rack hoists, &e. 


A. E. PARNACOTT, JUN., LAMBETH, 8.5. 


A PNEUMATIC water waste preventing flushing 
cistern, which occupied Stand 38, shown by 
Mr. A. E. Parnacott, jun., 33, Finch Street, 
Westminster Bridge Road, Lambeth, S.E., was 
one of the novelties of the Exhibition. It 
obviates all chance of overflowing, and this 
without a ball valve! In a few words, the 
invention is this: water is supplied direct from 
the main to the cylinder, and when it begins 
to empty, compresses the air; this compression 
of air increases until it overcomes the force 
from the main. Then, when the valve is open 
and the water finds an outlet, the air begins at 
once to expand, and its power in the direction 
where there is the least resistance, which is, 
of course, the valve, results in an extraordinary 
flush. 


T. M. ROBERTS, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 


Oppy’s patent automatic bell, shown by Mr. 
Roberts on Stand 40, seemed effective enough 
to rouse all Islington. The difficulties of the 
enterprising burglar bid fair to be increased. 
But Mr. Roberts did not only exhibit alarm 
bells. He showed door bells, and bells for 
general use all of which work automatically, 
by means of a strong spring which thus does 
away with the sensitive battery and all the ills 
to which it is heir. -It is not difficult to 
believe, therefore, that these automatic bells 
are in great demand; their simplicity and 
effectiveness ensure popularity. 


MESSRS, J. C. BROADBENT AND CO, 
LIMITED. 


Messrs. J. C. BROADBENT AND Co., Limrrep, 
of 73, Basinghall Street E.C., exhibited a 
model of a building showing various methods 
of applying silicate cotton or slag wool, and 
also patterns illustrating the application 
of the material more in detail for building 
and other purposes. The merits of silicate 
cotton are well known. Itisa pure mineral 
fibre made from iron slag, and besides being 
very light, is sound, fire, frost, and vermin 
proof. Messrs Broadbent also exhibited their 
hair fabric, which is made similarly to slag 
wool and is for similar purposes. 


THOMAS POTTERTON, BALHAM, S.W. 


Tue principal exhibit on Mr. Potterton’s 
stand was an example of his patent range boiler 
for supplying large quantities of hot-water 
and warming houses from the kitchen fire in 
conjunction with the hot-water domestic 
supply. It fulfils its dual capacity admir- 
ably, for its heating powers are enhanced by 
utilising the large percentage of heat wasted 
in an ordinary fire. Other notable exhibits 
on the same stand were Potterton’s patent 
indicating safety valves, which are fitted with 
hollow spindles and attachable cocks, and an 
example of a kitchen range with a rising 
bottom for diminishing the heat when not 
required, ‘ 


MESSRS. KING AND SON, WEEDON. 


Mucu praise has been bestowed upon Messrs. 
King and Son for their “Honeycomb” wine- 
bin, as shown on Stand 51. Certainly in con- 
struction it has the charm of novelty. Bach 
receptacle for a bottle is a separate tube, made 
of terra-cotta, hexagon or honeycomb shape 
outside, and circular within. Thus each bottle 
having a separate chamber, is protected from 
currents of air, and, to a great extent, sudden 
changes of temperature, whilst the bin is 
durable and cheap. It can be built into the 
walls of houses, making the cellar a foot larger 
each way. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


THe Company had on exhibition examples of 
all their patent closets, including Moule’s 
pull-up earth closet apparatus, Moule’s self- 
acting earth closet apparatus, and Moule’s 
pull-up portable closet, &c. The system, 
which is founded on the now -well-known 
power possessed by dry earth, of deodorising 
and disinfecting fecal matter, is applicable not 
not only to new closets, but to most existing 
closets, and is to be strongly recommended, as 
its employment effectually remedies all the 
evils attendant on common cesspool privies, &e. 


MAURICE’S PORCELEINE CO., LTD. 


THERE was a great profusion of Maurice’s 
porceleine on Stands 64 and 65. It was shown 
applied to figures and to Anaglypta with a 
very bright and pleasing effect. It gave a 
china-like surface, and it is claimed for the 
porceleine that it is an effectual preventative 
of damp walls, and will resist the action of hot 
water in the. same way as stove japan. It is 
prepared in any colour, and by the Company’s 
process of manufacture the most delicate tints 
are obtained. It is claimed that it is superior 
in effect and durability to four of ordinary 
paint or enamel. 


MESSRS. FRED JONES AND COMPANY. 


Messrs. Freep JonES AND Co., of Perren 
Street, Rylands Road, Kentish Town, N.W., 
exhibited silicate cotton or slag wool in a loose 
state and in various made up forms for use in 
buildings. Jones’s patent combination slab 
which is composed of a plaster slab lined 
with silicate cotton, is put forward as a 
substitute for heavy girders. Fibrous plaster 
slabs and Jones’s patent damp proof slabs were 
also shown, and it may be mentioned that the 
former has been considerably in demand by 
London builders. 


THE LONDON OPAL TILE AND 
DECORATION COMPANY. 


THE new patent Opal tiles for wall and general 
decorative purposes was shown in varied treat- 
ments on Stand 68. The tiles are made with 
a pure Opal surface, and their great feature is 
a patent cemented back which greatly facili- 
tated the fixing. The tiles have a superior 
finish, and equal in appearance—but not in 
price—glazed bricks and glazed tiles, whilst 
they also possess the advantage of suitability 
to all climates, readily allowing for expansion 
and contraction. The Company showed an 
example of Opal tiles on ordinary walls, which 
strikingly represented enamelled bricklaying, 
and it was shown with what ease repairs could 
be executed in case of a tile becoming chipped 
or broken. 


MESSRS. H. AND F. BONTEN. 


A veERY varied and interesting collection of 
wrought-iron mouldings for Architectural pur- 
poses was shown by Messrs. H. and F. Bonten, 
of Elder Street, Norton Folgate, HE. If it does 
nothing else, the collection forcibly illus- 
trates the progress Art metal work has made 
during recent years; and by the goods exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Bonten, Architectural effects 
of a very high character are easily attained. 
A novelty on the stand was examples of self- 
contained sections for the construction of shop 
front windows, with roller blind channels 
attached, and by an ingenious introduction of 
ornamental iron mouldings the glazing frame 
is effected, and you have at once a fireproof, 
ornamental, and well-ventilated wrought-iron 
window, Another exhibit out of the ordinary 
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was examples of patent, twisted, ornamental, 
wrought-iron hollow tubes or banister iron, 
made in sections, whilst numerous other 
sections for Art metal work were also shown, 
claiming lightness, indestructibility, and 
cheapness as their chief advantages. 


MESSRS. D. ANDERSON AND SON, 
LIMITED. 

Feurts for all purposes were shown on Messrs. 
D. Anderson and Son’s stand, a feature of 
which was a segmental lattice girder specially 
made for the roofing of sheds. Other models 
showed the application of silicate cotton for 
deadening sound and fireproofing buildings ; 
the use of Anderson’s patent hair fabric for 
covering hot and cold water pipes to prevent 
freezing ; and also silicate cotton as a covering 
for pipes. All kinds of india-rubber goods 
used in the building and allied trades were 
also on exhibition. 


PEASE’S TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


A NON-METALLIC portable house with speci- 
mens of fireproof flooring were the chief 
exhibits of Pease’s Tubular Construction 
Syndicate, Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees. 
These portable houses are constructed in 
panels, the connecting and strengthening 
members being open joint tubes, which engage 
with light angle strips fastened to the sides 
of the panels. Structures erected on this 
system are light and rigid, and possess a 
highly finished appearance. The flooring is of 
galvanised steel and wood for all spans, and 
is made in a cylindrical form, engaging with 
tongued and grooved boarding, the whole 
drawn together in sections by through bolts. 
The beam-like structure of the ironwork gives 
" strength enough to stand the most severe 
ests. 


MESSRS. C. G. PICKING AND CO. 

“ Maximum of strength with minimum of 
weight and thickness” is what Messrs. C. G. 
Picking and Company, of Bounds Green Works, 
New Southgate, N., claim for their interlocking 
fireproof flooring. These desiderata have been 
secured by adapting to hollow tubular blocks 
the twin arch design, combined with the 
employment of a strong and refractory material 
in manufacture. Additional strength is given 
by the lateral interlocking arrangement, and, 
therefore, concrete has not to be employed. 
The double-arched blocks need only the cover- 
ing of fire-resistine grout in order to form a 
homogeneous floor. Another important point 
is that the floor does not exceed six inches in 
depth ; its value in economising head space 
must be readily appreciated. At the same 
time, a heavier or thicker floor is quite 
possible if required. Messrs. Picking also 
exhibited an example of their interlocking 
fire and sound-proof partitioning, the walls of 
which, when plastered and finished, are only 
about three inches in thickness. It is there- 
fore very light, and at the same time extremely 
strong. 


MESSRS. G. AND J. HAIGH. 


Messrs. G. anp J. Harau, of Dewsbury, showed 
an extensive collection of bricks—firebricks, 
glazed bricks, and building bricks—and sinks 
and sanitary ware generally, made from clay 
brought up from mines of which they are the 
proprietors. This enables them to put their 
goods on the market at a low rate, and at the 
same time the quality of the material is such 
as to produce bricks that have been proved 
equal to severe tests. They also showed some 
buff and red floor tiles, 


PATENT WINDOW COMPANY. 


NorFouk’s improved sash windows have been 
designed with due regard to the exigencies of 
an outbreak of fire. In such a case, both 
sashes can be opened inside the room in the 
space of half a minute. Each sash works 
independently, and can be turned inwards on 
hinges. New sash lines can be replaced with- 
out the removal of the beading, and the 
windows are fitted with the screw rope coupier, 
which has been introduced as an improvement 
on the present’ style of tacking on sash 
cords. Mr. Norfolk’s address is Brockley Road, 
Brockley, 8.E, : 


a 
Bolt a, 


MESSRS. F. WALTON AND COMPANY. 


Lincrusta Wauron has been so long before 
the public, and has met with such wide 
appreciation, that little remains to be noted 
beyond the fact of the exhibit. Quite in a 
fitting manner Messrs. F'. Walton and Company 
determine to maintain their position—hence 
an exhibit of excellent designs and corre- 
sponding workmanship. ‘The season bids fair 
to be one of great activity in all branches 
of building and decorative Art, and Lincrusta 
Walton is to the fore with a singularly 
effective range of patterns. We append 
one of the current designs for a _ dado, 
which may seem to illustrate the play of 
fancy and grace of manner which form so 
marked a characteristic of the Lincrusta 


Waltons’ productions. In decorative treat- 
ment Messrs. Waltons’ work offers great 
facilities, and peculiar advantages as compared 
with the old world methods of wall-papering. 
The prime cost is greater, but the ultimate 
result tends to economy. Landlords have a 
pleasant way of requiring householders to 
redecorate their premises at brief intervals. 
Tenants who introduce Lincrusta Waltons’ into 
their scheme of decoration will avoid this form 
of recurrent expenditure, since Lincrusta, once 
fixed, is a perennial adornment (barring acci- 


dents), approaching to that thing of beauty 


which the poets claim to be a “joy for ever.” 


MESSRS. DIESPEKER AND CO. 
An interesting exhibition of mosaic work was 
made by Messrs. Diespeker and Company, of 
60, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., on Stand 89a. 
Examples of Roman and Venetian marble 
mosaic for floors, dados, wall decoration, 
hearths, pathways, &c., made a very good 
collection, which recommended itself to the 
trade on practical as well as artistic grounds, 
for it is well known that mosaic adds strength 
to concrete foundations, and is especially 
desirable on sanitary grounds. Circular mosaic 
skirting and channels specially suitable for 
wards, corridors, baths, &c., were also shown, 
all the work having been done by Messrs. 
Diespeker, who do not import mosaic from 
abroad. 


Design BY Messrs. F. Watton AND Co, 


MESSRS. FREEMAN AND SHOOSMITH. 
Onuy the most approved sanitary appliances 
were given prominence on Messrs. Freeman 
and Shoosmith’s stand, which adjoined that of 
Messrs. Skey and Co. Foremost was their 
close-sealed intercepting trap, which provides 
better means for making the joint at the nose 
of the trap and gives better facilities for 
testing the whole of the joints of the drain. 
Among other advantages this invention dis- 
penses with the unsatisfactory system of using 
an ordinary T' junction, thereby doing away with 
an untested joint and ensuring a perfect sewer- 
gas proof drain, Freeman and Shoosmith’s 
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improved reversible yard sink or gully trap 
was also on exhibition, and as is well known, is 
especially desirable as, having a reversible top, 
the body of the gully can be set to any angle 
or line of the drain or building, ensuring a 
straight line from the gully to the main drain 
of the building, which thus obviates the 
necessity of undesirable bends. Patent closet 
traps, brass drain testers, and other sanitary 
appliances were also shown. 


MESSRS. G. SKEY AND CO. LIMITED. 
A “SPIRALVENT ” chimney-top was the leading 
exhibit of Messrs. G. Skey and Co., of Wilne. 
cote Works, near Tamworth. It has proved 
very satisfactory in preventin gsmoky chimneys, 
but in increasing up-draughts it is equally de- 
sirable. Messrs. Skey made a very representa- 
tive display of sanitary goods, and other 
exhibits included white and bull channels, 
buff and salt-glazed sinks, damp-proof courses, 
salt-glazed drain-pipes, traps, interceptors, &c., 
of stoneware, and not fire-clay. An example 
was shown of a closet specially made to meet 
the requirements of the Works Department of 
the London County Council. The background 
of the stand was relieved by a display of tiles 
of beautiful quality and colour. 


THE DARLEY DALE STONE CO. 
THe Darley Dale Stone Company had on 
exhibition samples of stone from their various 
quarries, including Stancliffe, Farley, 3entley 
Brook Old Quarries, Crowford High Peak 
Quarries, &e. It was mostly dressed stone, 
and its durability is well-known. 


MESSRS. C. W. OUTRAM 
As sanitary coods 70, Messrs. Outram, of 
Woodville, near Burton-on-Trent, made an 
attractive show. The two most notable ex- 
hibits, perhaps, were the « Swiftsure ” wash- 
down closet and the “Aquarius ” closet. The 
“Swiftsure ” has been designed to ensure per- 
fect immunity from the dangers of sewer gas 
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escape arising from the faulty construction of, 
and method of fixing the present system of 
closet. In the “Swiftsure ” closet the soil 
trap terminates above the floor level, and, 
with its brass fittines, which take the place of 
putty, is thus open to inspection, whilst other 
improvements suggested by forty years’ expe- 
rience have also been incorporated. The 
“ Aquarius” closet will also be found to meet the 
most stringent sanitary strictures, having an 
outlet which can be turned in any direction, 
and an excellent connection of closet and soil 
pipe. Lavatory basins, traps, fountains, and 
innumerable other goods were exhibited. 


MESSRS. 8S. AND E. COLLIER. 

Rep terra-cotta work of almost every descrip- 
tion was to be seen on the Stand of Messrs. 
S. and &, Collier, of Gravelands, Reading. 
Smooth-faced and sand-faced tiles, plain tiles, 
and ornamental tiles, chimney tops, ridges, and 
finials, were all included in the collection, but 
there was no speciality to note with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Fletcher’s patent chimney- 
pot for curing down draughts, and the sand- 
faced, hand-made roofing tiles, which are desir- 
able in cases where the tile is required to toné 
down quickly. Allthe goods werein a good deep 
red, and it is the colour and quality of material, 
rather than novelty in construction, to which 
Messrs. Collier draw attention, 


MESSRS. BROAD AND CO., LIMITED. 
Messrs. Broap anp Company, of Paddington, 
exhibited a large variety of white enamelled 
ware goods and drainage accessories with the 
latest improvements. Their patent sink is 
one likely to he very largely used, as it obviates 
some of the objections to the ordinary scullery 


sink. The white enamelled drinking water 
cistern exhibited was obviously perfectly 


adapted for the purpose, whilst the sewer gas 
interceptors are now so well-known as to need 
no comment. At this stand were seen excellent 
patterns of fire-clay closets, especially an “In- 
fantile Closet,” designed for schools - also 
manhole covers, drain-pipes, and a selection of 
sanitary specialities for which the Company is 
well known. Some excellent specimens of 
terra-cotta were also exhibited, the buff being 
especially good, the rich colour of deep golden 
hue proving very attractive, 


MESSRS. H. J. AND C, MAJOR. 
“Masor’s patent interlocking plain tiles” were 
shown in position on Stand 102. A feature of 
the tiles is the ribs and fillets, which are so 
arranged as to offer complete resistance to the 
passage underneath of rain and snow, and also 
by the method of interlocking, of preventing 
wind stripping in the most exposed situations, 
The method of hanging them on the laths by 
nibs or buttons ig as usual, but the in- 
terlocking parts render nailing or pegging 
unnecessary. The tile may be easily removed 
and replaced without in any way impairing the 
soundness of the roof—a material advantage 
which has met with wide-spread recognition. 
Being made of the best alluvial clay under 
heavy pressure by powerful machinery absorp- 
tion of moisture is minimised. 


THE GRAY’S CHALK QUARRIES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE scope and ran ge of the bricks manufactured 
by the above Company was shown in the 
three examples of decorated window openings 
on their stand—103. The bricks were also 
exhibited singly in colours ranging from red 
to chocolate, together with mural tiles and 
panels, carden edging, plain roofing tiles, Essex 
flints, &e. 
MESSRS. J. GRAYSON LOWOOD 
AND CO. LIMITED. 
THE above Company (Sheffield) had a model 
on show built of the celebrated “Lowood ” 
Silica bricks for high and continuous heats, 
as employed in the Siemens-Martin open 
hearth furnaces, chemical works, &c. The 
refractory power of these bricks has now been 
well established, whilst in durability they are 
equalled only by the special Ganister and 
firebricks manufactured by the same company, 
F. G. TUXFORD, DEGANWY. 

Mr. Tuxrorp exhibited a small model roof 
covered with fancy Gothic slates, slate ridge, 
and slate finials, along with various sample 
slates, finials, and ridges. Two notable ex- 
hibits on the stand were some old slates in 
good condition after fifty years’ wear, and an 
example of thin splitting of Oakley slate, 
showing a very unusual cleavage. 

MESSRS. J. RIDDIOUGH AND SON. 
Tx1s Bradford firm exhibited samples of the 
renowned Bolton woodstone, which has been 
very largely used by sculptors and monumen- 
tal masons. It is white in colour, very fine in 
texture, and is capable of a high polish. 
3uilding stone from Eccleshill Quarries, Brad- 
ford, was also shown. 


MESSRS. FENLAN AND SON, 
SEVERAL up-to-date heating and ventilating 
appliances were shown by Messrs. Fenlan and 
Son, of Tudor Street, B.C They included their 
patent hot-water apparatus, to burn gas or oil, 
for conservatories, their patent hot water cir- 


culating condensing stove, which also burns 
either gas or oil, and circulating hot-air and 
hot-water condensing stoves with propagators 
combined. Messrs. Fenlans’ patents are 


undoubted: achievements in engineering skill ; 
there is a completeness about all their speciali- 
ties; but the greatest success seems to be in 
connection with the heating of greenhouses and 
conservatories. They regard the construction 
of the boiler as especially important under 
certain conditions, and they have designed a 
boiler which is independent of the atmosphere 
of the conservatory. .All the heat thrown off 
the boiler is utilised, and yet it remains equally 
as independent of the atmosphere of the green- 
house to support combustion as though it 
were fixed in the open air. 


G. J. FARROW, BRIXTON. 


“ Farrow’s Patent Improved Portable Iron 
Scaffold” towered at the further end of the 
hall. It is claimed for it that it has the 
advantage of the ordinary scaffold in the speed 
with which it can be erected, its adaptability to 
the height of any room or building, and 
movability in any direction upon castor wheels, 
These scaffolds, we are told, will also do duty 
as observatories, triumphal arches, water 
towers, &e, 


J. ARNOLD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 
Sanps of all kinds for building purposes were 
shown by Mr. Arnold, on whose stand minia- 
ture sacks contained the various samples, which 
included a special sand for water and sewage 
filtration. 


MESSRS. MERRELL AND COMPANY. 
Messrs. MERRELL AND Co., of 45, Corn Ex- 
change Buildings, Fennel Street, Manchester, 
exhibited Coupe’s patent screw-key and screw- 
bolt, which provide an easy way of fixing 
together chairs, tables, show-cases, shop- 
fronts, &c. When fixed, perfect security is 
obtained, and with the same ease that the 
fixing is carried out, the various parts may be 
detached when occasion arises. The “Moso” 
patent frost-proof pump and patent sagh- 
fasteners were shown on the same stand. 


A. J. ELLIS, READING. 

In Ellis’s patent system of glazing, a model of 
which was shown on Stand 119, rolled steel 
bars with condense gutters take the place of 
putty and painting. The compensating ar- 
rangements consist of a spring clip which 
presses the zinc caps on the glass, and is go 
fitted as to leave the metal free to expand, and 
thus avoid a breakage of glass through a 
sudden change of temperature, 


MASON’S PATENT REVERSIBLE 
WINDOWS. 

THERE was great simplicity about all the window 
sash patents exhibited at the Exhibition, 
and Mason’s was no exception. It is designed 
to ensure perfect safety in cleaning and repair- 
ing, and also as a means of ventilation, for the 
window can be opened and the air directed 
upwards, Another point in connection with 
Mason’s patent is that in whatever position 
the sashes may be put in, the full weight is 
always bearing direct on the pivots and cases, 
and never dependent on the screws. When 
the screw opener and fastener is tightened up, 
any rattle is impossible, and the ventilator 
can be well regulated. 


THOMAS PULFORD, CANNON STREET, 
E.C. 


STAND 121 was filled witha variety of varnishes, 
japans, colours, &c., for high-class decoration, 
A damp wall paint, impervious to moisture, is 
worth special mention. It resists atmospheric 
action, and is a very good preserver of wood, 


E. V. HARRIS, SOUTHAMPTON, 


Ir is said that the sash window has much te 
answer for in its influence upon Architectural 
styles. But it seems as though the sash window 
of to-day will be unknown a few years hence. 
Harris’ improved patent reversible window 
sashes are made go as to be brought wholly 
into the room by working on a pivot, The 
patent can be fitted to existing sashes as well 
as being applied to new. 


ARRAGON ROAD JOINERY COMPANY, 


In addition to the examples of round and 
square turnery and handrail mouldings shown 
by the above company, an invention for window 
cleaning known as the “L.0.0. Safety Cleaner ” 
was exhibited. It is a very simple but efficient 
arrangement by which both sides of a window 
can be cleaned simultaneously from the inside 
without opening the sashes more than a few 
inches. It will also clean a casement light 
equally as well as a sliding sash, and its 
simplicity is such that its appearance at once 
suggests its order of working, 


W. GOODING, HOLLOWAY, N. 


Mr. W. Goopina, of North Road, Holloway, 
shows numerous examples of his patent inter. 
changable rubber stair-treads, To anyone who 
has examined these treads, their advantages 
are obvious, allowing, as they do, of the easy 
replacement of worn rubbers, besides giving a 
firm elastic footing in all weathers. They are 
adaptablefor railway stations, railway carriages, 
tramcars, yachts, &c. They are non-slipping, 
and evidence of their durability was forthcoming 
in a model tread exhibited, which had been in 
use for a period of nine years. A special feature 
of this tread is the use of a metallic keeper, 
fitted with pieces of rubber, which project 
above the metal, and form the wearing surface, 
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MESSRS. TOWERS AND WILLIAMSON, 


ADAMANTINE Clinker paving and roofing tiles 
were shown by Messrs. Towers and Williamson, 
of Little Bytham, Grantham. The advantages 
claimed for clinkers are that they are ex- 
tremely hard and durable, scarcely any 
absorption, less slippery than vitrified paving, 
and consequently make an excellent sanitary 
paving. They are made plain and chamfer- 
edged, and in buff and red colour. The firm’s 
roofing tiles and paving bricks are claimed to 
be practicably imperishable and non-porous. 


ANAGLYPTA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tue advance made in the decorative treat- 
ment of Anaglypta during the ten years it has 
been upon the market was well evidenced at 
the Exhibition. Instead of bringing the 
panels in high relief, directly up against the 
cornice, as heretofore, the Company is now 
making special mouldings, which are finished 
off within six inches or a foot of the cornice, 
so as to hide the finish of the relief. The 
mouldings are specially made to suit the 
designs, and the union of the two has invariably 
a very pleasing effect. It is noticable that 
the relief of the patterns made by the 
Anaglypta Company has been appreciably 
increased during recent years. The effect of 
this is obviously to give a more plaster-like 
effect, and to meet the increasing demand 
which is now being made for decorations in 
high relief. We may add that the Company 
now issues a high-class book of litho plates, 
illustrating their numerous patterns. 


THE SANDSTONE SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 


THE Sandstone Syndicate of London made a 
very striking contribution to the Exhibition. 
Their exhibits, made of an artificial stone 
that has long been tried successfully on 


. the Continent, were varied and were en- 


circled by a balustrade and doorway. It is 
claimed that the stone of this Company is 
equal to Portland in durability ; and one ad- 
vantage it possesses over other natural stones 
is that it can be so moulded as to only entail a 
minimum of waste. It can be worked from the 
block, as it has no cement facing or other 
drawback. It strongly resembles natural 
stone. 


PATENT VICTORIA STONE COMPANY. 
ANoTHER display of stone was to be seen on 
Stand 98. The Patent Victoria Stone Com- 
pany claim for their stone that it is suitable 
fy nearly all constructional purposes, and 
that its strength and hardness will compare 
very favourably with various bricks and other 
kinds of stone, whilst it is especially adapted 
for decorative treatment. An exhibit on their 
stand well worth noticing was a moulded, 
bracketed, grooved staircase, with enriched 
newel moulded banisters and moulded hand- 
rails; whilst a window in red stone, two 
columns, one plain and the other polished, 
could scarcely fail to attract attention. The 
material itself is an amalgamation of granite 
and Portland cement, steeped by a patent 
process in a solution of flint, by which it 
becomes a non-porous stone of a hard and. 
durable character. 


THE MARBLE MOREAU-RAE SYNDI- 
CATE, LIMITED. 


Tue highly decorative effect which can be 
obtained in Moreau-Rae marble was well 
illustrated by the specimens shown on the 
above Syndicate’s stand. The Moreau-Rae 
marble is a natural, soft, white limestone, 
coloured, hardened and converted into marble 
by Moreau-Rae’s patent chemical process—a 
process which, by the way, has lately been 
greatly improved, and has considerably reduced 
the time required for making marble. 'The 
stone is worked and carved in the soft state, 
and Architects will especially appreciate a 
material which leaves them untrammelled by 
the consideration of extras for thickness, &c. 


GEORGE WRAGGE, MANCHESTER AND 


LONDON, 


Mr .Wracar’s exhibits served to illustrate the 
great progress which decorative metal work has 


made during the last twenty-five years. Whereas 
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Gothic was the all-in-all a quarter of a century 
ago, examples of metal work in Grecian, Italian, 
and Renaissance styles are now very common. 
Nearly all these styles are included in Mr. 
Wragge’s collection, but in addition there is a 
very great variety of fittings, such as Repoussé 
finger-plates, lock furniture, ventilating case- 
ments in coinage metal, and also fittings in 
Kronand metal and aluminium. 


SWANSEA SIEMENS BRICK COMPANY. 


THis Company had on exhibition a selection of 
high-class refractory Silica fire bricks and 
slabs, manufactured by patent process. On 
the same stand there was also a collection of 
patented grates for gullies, manufactured by 
the Malleable Spring Grid Company of Cardiff. 


MESSRS. T. C. MOLESWORTH AND 
COMPANY. 


Messrs. MoLteswortH AND Company’s stand 
was mostly occupied by blocks of Ketton 
Oolitic freestone—a stone which was exten- 
sively used by medieval masons, and examples 
of which are to be seen at St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street ; St. Pancras Station, ec. ; 
and, in the provinces, at Ely, Peterborough, and 
other Cathedrals. The absorbing power of 
Ketton stone is about 14 per cent, and the 
crushing weight is 14 tons to the square inch ; 
it is very compact and even in formation, and 
has a beautiful warm, cream colour. Old 
monuments made of this stone fully prove its 
weather-resisting qualities. 


THE BUXTON LIME FIRMS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Buxron lime, stone lime, limestone chippings 
for footpaths and carriage-ways were included 
among the exhibits on the Buxton Lime Firms 
Company’s stand. Buxton lime is considered 
specially suitable for sewage precipitation and 
gas purifying, and an analysis issued by the 
company strongly supports its claims in this 
direction. The feature of the stand, however, 
was a display of limestone tufa and spar for 
rockeries and garden work, around which was 
constructed a miniature gravel path. 


JOHN ROOKE, KETTERING. 
ANOTHER exhibition of stone was made by Mr. 
John Rooke, of Corby, Kettering. This time, 
it is the Oolitic building stone from Lord 
Winchelsea’s quarries at Weldon, which claims 
attention, and we might pay a deserved tribute 
to its weather-resisting capabilities; that a 
block of this stone was on exhibition bearing 
the eloquent letters M.D.C.X.L. 


THE MANSFIELD PATENT CHIMNEY 
POT COMPANY. 


To prevent down draught without the use of 


mechanical chimney cowls is the aim of the 
“Mansfield” chimney pot, which is simply 
constructed in two parts to facilitate fixing. 
It is made in salt glazed fire-clay, and also in 
buff and red terra-cotta, and in practice com- 
bines efficiency with durability. 


EK. HOLWILL, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


A veERY vepresentative show of bricks and 
tiles was made by Mr. E. Holwill, of Temple 
Chambers, E.C., of white and coloured clayed 
bricks. A speciality was made of grey for 
dados, house fronts, &c. ; damp and acid-proof 
engineering bricks, impervious buff stoneware 
facing bricks, and buff and grey Architectural 
terra-cotta were a few of the other exhibits 
on this Stand. 


MARK GENTRY, HEDINGHAM. 


Rep hand-pressed and hand-made facings, 


rubbers, and moulded bricks shown on Mr. 
M. Gentry’s stand, do not require a lengthy 
description. They are too well-known. Arch 
bricks in rubber earth made to any size, length, 
and radius, was a speciality which must meet 
with general appreciation, as, being ready for 
fixing, labour is reduced to a minimum. Mr. 
Gentry carries out Architects’ designs in 
chimney-pots. 


MESSRS. SERCOMBE AND COMPANY. 
Messrs. SeRcomMBE AND Company, of Leicester, 


showed a model of an improved continuous 
kiln for burning all classes of bricks, terra- 


cotta roofing-tiles, &e. Messrs. Sercombe’s 
great claim for their kiln is that it involves a 
great saving in fuel; it also possesses other 
advantages in the facility with which its fires 
can be manipulated, and a free draught from 
or to the top and through all chambers. It 
has no complicated system of flues or dampers, 
but yet any required heat can be obtained and 
sustained at will, 


THE SOMERSET TRADING CO., 
LIMITED. 

THE Somerset Trading Co., Limited, of Bridg- 
water, showed a model house covered with 
their improved, pressed, triple’ angular tiles. 
These tiles are of a rich red colour, manufac- 
tured from selected Bridgwater clays, and are 
made and pressed by specially designed and 
patented machinery. They make a very good 
cover, as the corners are not cut off, and, con- 
sidering their quality, with their cheapness, 
are undoubtedly very desirable tiles. 


MESSRS.. DAVID AND LANT, LIMITED. 
Forust or Dzran stone was the principal 
exhibit here, and its texture and uniformity 
of colour was well demonstrated. The biue 
and grey somewhat resembles York in appear- 
ance, but are a little harder, and finer in grit. 
A great feature of Forest of Dean stone is 
that it always retains its natural colour; it 
has been largely used throughout the country 
for engineering, building, and monumental 
purposes. Messrs. David and Lant are working 
the lower beds of their quarries, from which the 
best quality and most durable stone is obtained. 


MESSRS. HAYWOOD AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Messrs. Haywoop anp Company, of Moira, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, had the usual collection 
of sanitary pipes and sanitary accessories, 
including Soak’s patent safety joint and also 
Soak’s patent for a true alignment. A pipe 
was shown which had broken at 140lb. 
pressure, whilst a a second pipe remained 
intact with 130lb. pressure. Other exhibits 
included interceptors, garden tiles, air bricks, 
enamelled sinks, &c. 


THE CORONET BRICK AND TERRA- 
COTTA COMPANY. 


Aw exclusive collection of terra-cotta goods, 
comprising finials, ridges, vases, chimney tops, 
terra-cotta springs, panels, air grates, arch 
bricks, was exhibited by the Coronet Brick 
and Terra-Cotta Company. All the goods 
were of a uniform red—the natural colour of 
the clay—and were treated in numerous 
decorative styles. 


MESSRS. J. W. PALMER AND COMPANY, 
Messrs. PALMER AND Co. showed samples of 
iron fencing and hurdles, corrugated fencing, 
galvanised stable fittings, &c. A speciality on 
the stand was an example of an unclimbable 
steel wire fencing, the framework of which is 
erected and strained in the same way as the 
ordinary wire fence, after which the verticals 
are securely bound on to the horizontals. The 
fence is elegant inappearance, whilst on grounds 
of utility it is equally satisfactory. Another 
example of fencing—oak pole or combination 
fencing—was also on exhibition. The poles 
are tightly held in position by wires of two 
strands, which grasp them on each side, and 
are tightly interwoven. The pattern has two 
or three lines of strong galvanized steel strand 
wire running at back of the poles, to which the 
latter are securely stapled, thus giving it great 
rigidity and resisting power. 


MESSRS. ALFRED GOSLETT AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THERE was a more or less uniform excellence 
of design in the brilliant cut and bevelled 
and silvered glass, shown by Messrs. A. Goslett 
and Company, of 26, Soho Square, W. But 
one exhibit attracted special attention. It 
was a specimen of figured rolled for facia 
works, which would make an excellent back- 
ground. A good sample of embossing for 
public-house decoration was also shown, whilst 
an overmantel in Louis XV. style could not 
fail to attract attention. It was of pine, in 
white, with gilded enrichments, and would 
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have enhanced the decorative charm of any 
drawing-room. A combined lavatory stand 
and looking-glass was another exhibit out of 
the ordinary ; whilst wall-papers in original 
designs were also included in the display. 


MR. 8. BUTLER, VAUXHALL, 8.W. 


Mr. Burier exhibited a variety of wood- 
working and general machines for the use of 
builders and contractors. The wood-working 
machinery comprised tools for planing, squaring 
up, chamfering, stop chamfering, thicknessing, 
straight and circular moulding, circular sawing, 
band sawing, morticing, &c., and a Stockport 
engine was seen at work driving the dynamos 
which hehted the Hall. 


MESSRS. NEWSUM, ROBERTS, 
COMPANY. 
Low pressure hot water heating apparatus was 
shown in work by Messrs. Newsum, Roberts, 
and Company, of Charmouth Street, Beeston 
Road, Leeds. The radiators, known as “ Leeds” 
ornamental radiators, have been. specially 
designed for entrance halls, reception rooms, 
&e., and require no box work or covers, as they 
are of a beautiful pattern and may be decorated 
to correspond with the rooms in which they 
are placed. An example of Newsum’s conical 
boilers, which have been largely used in 
Churches, Chapels, schools, conservatories, &c., 
was also shown, and its simplicity of construc- 
tion and effectiveness in all its heating processes 
were demonstrated. 
THE FERRYBRIDGE FOUNDRY 
COMPANY, 

Or the “Fryston” kitcheners mannufactured 
by the Ferrybridge Foundry Company there 
were several examples on show. ‘The duplex 
or simplex fires at the pleasure of the user is 
the distinguishing feature of the “ Fryston.” 
It has no descending flues, and oven and 
roaster are dispensed with. It has open and 
close fires, a sliding fire-panel, and horizontal 
and upright draught throughout. Plinth and 
all raised parts are ground, and the bright 
parts are nickel-plated. 


LONDON WARMING AND VENTILATING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE above Company showed a number of patent 
stoves in which anthracite coal was consumed. 
Anthracite coal is claimed to be an ideal coal 
for most purposes ; it is smokeless, bright, 
healthy, and economic, and, above all, is a safe 
fuel, as it deposits no soot in the chimney, and, 
moreover, does not scatter its embers in the 
erratic fashion peculiar to common coals. The 
patent stoves exhibited included the “Jack- 
son” continuous burning anthracite grate, 
the “ Cheniinee” continuous burning anthra- 
cite stove, the “Salamandre ” ditto, the “ Man- 
sion,” the “ Brilliant,” &c. 

PITTMAN PAINT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THe Pittman Paint Company, of 2, Colonial 
Avenne, Minories, H.C., had a large stand on 
which their paint in almost every tint was 
shown. Pittman’s paint differs from ordinary 
paint in that it answers other purposes beyond 
those of renovation—it will waterproof any 
structure or object to which itis applied. It 
has a brilliant polish, and when once dry will 
never blister, crack, or peel off. It is non- 
corrosive, and is specially recommended for 
ironwork, tinwork, stoves, mantelpieces, &e. 


MESSRS. MENSAQUE AND CO. 


Spanp 4 in the bays attracted considerable 
attention. It contained an interesting collec- 
tion of Moorish tiles, which are being intro- 
duced into this country by Mr. G. A. Trapp, 
on behalf of Messrs. Mensaque and Co. The 
beauty of design and manufacture of the tiles 
exhibited was much admired. Moorish tiles 
assist in the decoration of the Alhambra at 
Grenada, the Alcayar at Seville, and the 
Mosque at Corboda, whilst in London they are 
seen to perfection at St. James’s Hall and at 
the new entrance of the Alhambra Theatre 
just opened in Charing Cross Road. The tiles 
are most effective in large places of entertain- 
ment, their brightness and richness of colour 
giving a very fine effect. Moorish pottery and 
panels were also exhibited. 


AND 


THE BARTON LIMESTONE COMPANY. 


Tur Company exhibited encrinital stone, 
polished stone, rockery stone, &c., from the 
Barton Quarries. Stone from these quarries 
is of a very pure character, consisting almost 
entirely of carbonate of lime. Its value for 
chemical purposes is, therefore, at once 
established. The engineering and building 
stone is, by its hardness and durability, 
especially suited for piers, quay walls, &c. ; 
the polished stone is seen at its best in pillars 
and steps, the encrinital gravel makes a very 
durable path, and the same remark also 
apples to the road metal, which is taken from 
the lower beds of blue limestone below the 
encrinital sections. 

THE “LOCO” DRAINING APPARATUS 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Asout a dozen different patents in sanitary 
goods were exhibited by the “ Loco” Draining 
Apparatus Company, Limited. These included 
the patent “ Loco” deflector traps with hori- 
zontal and vertical outlets on the same prin- 
ciple, “Loco” bath with compulsory self- 
cleansing overflow and rapid outlet, “Loco ” 
lavatory with compulsory self-cleansing over- 
flow and rapid outlet, “Loco” sink with 
compulsory self-cleansing overflow and rapid 
outlet, detached fitting and sections of the 
patent “ Loco” compulsory self-cleansing over- 
flow, and the “Loco” closet cistern silencer, 
which may be applied to all syphons and 
cisterns, and silence is thereby obtained. 


LAWRANCE SHAGER, SITTINGBOURNE. 


Mr. Spacer not only exhibited his patent 
reversible dust, draught, and burglar proof 
sashes and frames, but also an example of his 
improved steps, which combine both a trestle 
and ladder. The sides are fitted with semi- 
circular stays in which there are a series of 
indents, and being fixed on one half of the 
ladder, pass through strong staples, which are 
provided with spring bolts fixed on the other 
half.. It is specially desirable for use over a 
bay window or other ‘projections which neces- 
sitate an ordinary ladder being reared at a 
dangerous angle. 


MESSRS. GODWIN AND COMPANY, 


CHELSEA. 
In the South Gallery Messrs. Godwin, of Park 
Walk, Chelsea, exhibit a small but very charm- 
ing collection of flock papers. An interesting 
and well-executed frieze in double flock; a 
crimson flock with corn-coloured design; and 
an exceedingly clever silk flock in shaded 
greens, form the most striking features of the 
exhibit. There is also a ceiling paper in three 
flocks, of geometrical design, which is singu- 
larly effective. Altogether, it is cheering to 
see evidences of life and enterprise in so old 
and highly respected house as Messrs. Godwin’s. 


MESSRS. HUMMELL AND CO. 


Messrs. Hummin AND Co., of 55, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C., had a small structure 
roofed with asphalte slates, whilst their appli- 
cation to walls was also illustrated. Asphalte 
slates are practically unbreakable; they are 
very much lehter than ordinary slates and 
their first cost is also considerably less. These 
slates have been extensively used in Norway 
and Sweden, and their introduction into Eng- 
land bids fair to be attended with a great 
measure of success. They are laid on laths 
like ordinary slates, and at no time is a coating 
of tar or any other substance required. 


THE NATIONAL OPALITE GLAZED 
BRICK AND TILE SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


A BUILDING was shown entirely constructed of 
Opalite glazed bricks, which the Syndicate 
maintains are superior to ordinary glazed 
bricks in many ways. It has a beautiful 
polished surface, of which it cannot be deprived 
by exposure to damp, frost, or heat—as an 
exhibited example, which had stood these tests, 
proved—and its surface being so highly 
polished, dust and dirt will not readily adhere 
to it. “Opalite” is made in a variety of tints, 
and as it can be applied when brick work 
is finished, close joints are secured and heavy 


waste in breakages is avoided. Its qualities 
are best appreciated in bath rooms, lavatories, 
corridors, dairies,and subways. Numerous tiles 
were exhibited on the stand adjoining the 
Opalite buildings, as typefying the varied 
treatment of design of which the material is 
capable. 


MESSRS. BOULTON AND COMPANY. 


Messrs. Bourton AnD Company’s stand was 
mostly occupied with tiles of various descrip- 
tions. They included a superior tesselated 
paving tile, superfine pressed paving tile in 
red, blue, buff, and black, a medium pressed 
and ordinary pressed paving tile in the same 
colours, a terra metallic garden edge tile in 
different patterns, blue Staffordshire coping 
tiles, ke. Blue Staffordshire bricks, finials in 
a large variety of patterns, and adamantine 
clinkers also found a place on the stand. 


THE IMPERIAL STONE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


A LARGE stand was taken up by a display of 
the Imperial Stone Company’s goods, which 
included an arch, a flight of steps, ornamental 
plaques, balls, cups, &e. Imperial stone, as is 
well known, is produced by an artificial pro- 
cess, and inasmuch as it never shows the 
patches so often seen on the surface of hand- 
made slabs, has been in great demand. The 
Imperial Stone Company also manufactures 
silicated stone pipes, whilst miles of its cele- 
brated “ Petrositicon,” an in situ paving for 
public footpaths, railway platforms, &c., have 
been laid down in different parts of the 
kingdom. 


OTHER EXHIBITORS. 


OTHER exhibitors on the gallery included 
Messrs. G. Brooke and Sons, Hipperholme, 
near Halifax, who exhibited examples of 
“ Spamesfol ” Silex hard York stone ; 
the Somerset Quarry Company, Frome, who 
had black stone, spar, macadam, gravel, 
and sand on show; the executrix of the late 
C. F. Chadwick, Carlow Quarries, Nelson, with 
samples of building and monumental stone ; 
the Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries, of 
Clynderwen, R.S.O., with sample slates from 
Llandilo Quarry; Messrs. T. Clark and Sons, 
Idle, near Bradford, with samples of hard York 
stone, and Ashlar and Delph stone, sawn and 
worked; William Mitchell, Lees Moor, near 
Keighley; the Radnor Company, Limited, 
Kington, with samples of kerbstone, channel 
stone, building stone, paving slab, granulated 
chippings as produced especially for concrete 
work, asphalting, garden walks, &e.; J. P. 
Bailie, Cardigan, South Wales, with samples of 
bricks, &c.; Darbishires, Limited, Penmaen- 
mawr, with sets, channels, macadam, chip- 
pings, «&c.; Yate Fireclay and Brick 
Company, Limited, Chipping Sodbury, with 
silica~ fire bricks, fire squares, boiler 
shields for steamships, &e.; W. T. Chapman 
Grimsby Road, Cleethorpe, with panels, 
chimney pots, &c., in buff terra-cotta; the 
Castle Fire Brick Company, Limited, Northop, 
Flintshire, with Buckley blue fire-bricks, slabs, 
&c.; Messrs. Cocking and Sons, Walkering- 
ham, Gainsborough, with red and white facing. 
bricks ; J. B. Tomblesen, Barton-on-Humber, 
with bricks, ridges, pavings, &c.; Hlham Valley 
Brick and ‘Tile Company, Limited, Elham, 
Kent, with samples of bricks, &c.; the Aber- 
cwmeiddaw Slate Quarry Company, Limited, 
Machynlleth, with specimens of slates, slabs, 
&e.; and Messrs. G. Farrow and Sons, South- 
orram, Halifax, with various.samples of .stone. 


OUR STAND. 


We have been complimented on all hands on 
the decorative treatment of our stand at the 
Exhibition. But much of the credit should 
go to Messrs. Waring and Company, of Oxford 
Street, who not only erected the stand, but 
furnished it throughout, The good taste they 
displayed has been readily and generally 
acknowledged. The appearance of the interior 
of the pavilion was much enhanced by a dis- 
play of drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
Mr. C. E. Mallows, Mr.. F. Griggs, and 
Messrs. Hall, Cooper, and Davis ; three valuable 
water-colours by Mr. G. C. Haité, and many 
others by-artists well-known. in the Architec- 
tural world. 
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THE scarcity of 

The Brick Famine. bricks, which has so 
seriously interfered 

with the process of building during the past 
months, we may hope is now, with the return 
of spring and the re-opening of the brick- 
fields, approaching to an end. Nor does the 
relief come a week too soon. Round London 
the dearth of bricks has been severely felt. 
A month ago London stocks stood at fifty-five 
shillings a thousand, and the price has been 


about forty shillings a thousand. In many 
places old houses have been prematurely 
pulled down, and the bricks re-used. 
The cause of the famine is not far to seek, 
inexplicable as it may seem. It is due 
en‘irely to the enormous quantity of building 
which has been progressing all round London 
during this last winter, and now that the 
season of the greatest activity in building is 
come round, contractors find there are no 
bricks left. London is shooting out tendrils 
and branches through all its suburbs, and a 
ring of new buildings has been raised about 
it this winter that may be compared to the 
annular rings in the growth of a tree. To 
trace back in its turn the cause of this 
phenomenal activity is a difficult matter. 
People want houses in London, and houses 
they must have, with all the supplementary 
retail trades and accommodation for the 
complex systems of our artificial life. Some 
years ago the number of public-houses in 
London for every thousand inhabitants was 


bricks at this present time; but we hope 
shortly to see signs that things are returning 
to their normal condition. 


THREE measures 

Important London under the Housing of 
Housing Schemes. the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, relating to 

the County of London, have been, or are now en- 
gaging the attention of Parliament, andafew de- 
tails regarding them will doubtless be read with 
interest. The first of them is a comparatively 
small affair. The London County Council re- 
quire to purchase and take certain lands coni- 
pulsorily for the purpose of providing lodging- 
houses for the working classes, and following 
the statutory course the Home Office, on being 
applied to, made a provisional order which has 
been confirmed by both Houses and has re- 
ceived the Royal assent. The property to be 
taken is described as “a piece of vacant land 
abutting on the north side of the Borough 
Road and bounded on' the north by King James’ 
Street, on the south partly by the Borough 


rising since; indeed, it may be doubted 
whether sound English stocks are now 
anywhere to be purchased. A fair price has 
been given for rubbish that never aspired to 
the name of brick, and “grizzle” and 
“place,” the execrated of specification, have 
found an honourable place in the citations of 
the market. We have ourselves seen a 
quantity of “ grizzle” bricks, the accumulated 
wasters from the kilns, shapeless and fused 
together into lumps of clinker, and fit for 
nothing but bad road metal, being used on a 
private building of some pretentions. ‘The 
brickfields, however, are all making up again 
now, and we learn from the British Olay- 
worker that new fields are springing up 
everywhere to meet the demand, and that the 
manufacturers of brickmaking machinery 
cannot complete their orders at the pace at 
which they come in. Some alleviation has 
been afforded by Belgian and French bricks, 
which have been extensively availed of 
along our southern shores, and have also 
been delivered in London, where they fetch 
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eleven, and the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker all had their due proportion 
to the population also, Why, however, this 
particular year should have run ahead of all 
others, and the country chosen this rather than 
another year in which to come to town, we can- 
not decide. It hardly seems possible that the 
Diamond Jubilee can altogether account for 
it. We may remember besides that if the 
weather this winter has not interfered with 
the processes of building as much as often is 
the case, still the protective attitude taken 
by the Plasterers’ Union in refusing to work 
overtime has delayed building operations 
seriously, as we may know from the high 
wage that plasterers have been paid during 
the vast three months of their embargo. It 
may well be realised that the famine has 
proved disastrous to many builders, who, 
having entered upon heavy contracts, have 
found bricks quite unprocurable at any 
reasonable price, and many builders have of 
late refused to tender. It is the small con- 
tractor who mostly suffers by the high price of 


Road, partly by the Bridge House public-house 
in the Borough Road, and partly by premises 
in Warwick Street, on the east partly by Lan- 
easter Street and partly by the aforesaid public- 
house, and on the west by premises in the 
Borough Road and Warwick Street, the whole 
of such piece or parcel of land containing 21,800 
square feet or thereabouts.” The scheme that 
is next put forward is of much greater magni- 
tude and larger significance, and is the Church- 
way, St. Pancras, which is a different and very 
much more important scheme than the one we 
have just described, seeing that the number of 
persons of the working class who will be dis- 
placed if it be carried out in accordance with 
the order is estimated at upwards of 1000. So 
long since as October, 1893, an official repre- 
sentation was made to the London County 
Council by Dr. Shirley Forster Murphy, the 
medical officer of health for the administrative 
county, that certain houses, courts or alleys 
within this area (which lies between Euston 
Road and Drummond Street, with Seymour 
Street to the S.W.), were unfit for human 
habitation, and that the narrowness, closeness, 
and bad arrangement, or the bad condition cf 
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the streets and houses, or the want of light, 
air, ventilation, or proper sanitary conveniences, 
or other sanitary defects, or one or more of 
such causes, were dangerous or injurious to 
the health of the inhabitants, either of the 
buildings in the area, or of the neighbouring 
buildings, and that the evils complained of 
could not be effectually remedied otherwise 
than by an improvement scheme. The Council 
considered the matter, and framed a scheme ; 
and the Home Secretary, after due enquiry, 
made an order provisionally confirming the 
scheme, subject to certain conditions and 
modifications. That order, as modified, has 
been confirmed by both Houses, and, like the 
preceding one, has received the Royal sanction. 
The actual number of persons of the working 
class that will be displaced under the scheme 
is estimated at 1095, occupying 423 rooms in 
272 holdings. The site is, of course, to be 
cleared of the existing buildings, and the new 
dwellings are to be constructed so as to afford 
in the aggregate suitable accommodation for 
not less than 580 persons of the working class. 
Churchway is to be widened, from Drummond 
Street to Grafton Place, to a minimum width of 
40tt. Wellesley Street is tobe extended in width 

to 40ft. between Seymour Street an1 the now 

Churchway, and Churchway, from Grafton 

Place to the Euston Road, is to be stopped up 

and form part of theimprovement area. Such 

of the lands in the improvement area as shall 

not be required for the purpose of providing 

accommodation as aforesaid for 568 persons of 

the working class may be sold, leased, or other- 

wise disposed of. The Bill embodies an agree- 

ment between Lady Henry Somerset and the 

London County Council, which is subject to 

confirmation by the Court of Chancery, but 

which would be of very beneficial effect to the 

ratepayers, seeing that under it the total net 
estimated cost of the scheme would be reduced 
from £51,650 to £39,150. 

CLARE MARKET. 

This is an even larger scheme than the 
foregoing. It originated it would seem out 
of a representation made to the London 
County Council by Dr. F. J. Allen, the 
medical officer of health for the Strand 
district, as to a large area situated in 
the parishes of St. Clement Danes, St. Mary- 
le-Strand, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. The scheme was ‘sub- 
mitted to the Home Secretary, who, after the 
usual inquiry, approved it subject to certain 
modifications. Under it 2893 persons of the 
working class occupying 1208 rooms in 835 
holdings, and 279 occupants of lodging-houses 
—3172 in all—will be displaced. In respect of 
these the Council proposed to provide in the 
area, to which the scheme relates, accommoda- 
tion for 500 persons of the working class, and 
on part of the site of Millbank Penitentiary 
accommodation for 1269 others, thus making a 
total provision for 1769 of the displaced persons. 
The Home Secretary’s order prescribes that 
there shall be provided accommodation for 750 
persons upon the improvement area, and in. 
the dwellings on part of the Millbank site 
accommodation for 1500 persons, making a 
total provision for 2250 souls. This displace- 
ment of working people is to proceed by 
degrees, and is not to be carried out without 
the approval from time to time of the Home 
Secretary, as the old buildings are removed 
and new ones erected. As a part of the scheme 
Drury Lane is to be widened to 40ft. by setting 
back the whole of the frontage on the east side 
between Blackmoor Street and Kemble Street, 
Blackmoor Street is to be widened to 40ft. by 
setting back the whole of the. frontage on the 
north side between Drury Lane and Stanhope 
Street, and Clare Street is to be widened to 
40ft, by setting back the whole of the frontage 
on the south side between Stanhope Street 
and Clare Market. The Bill embodying these 
proposals has passed the Commons and is well 
advanced in the Lords. 


Messrs. Easton, ANDERSON AND GOOLDEN, 
Luwirep, inform us that having disposed of 
their premises in Whitehall Place, their 
London address is now Broad Sanctuary 
Chambers, Broad Sanctuary, S.W., adjoining 
he Westminster Palace Hotel. 


THE BORGIA APARTMENT. 


WORK of some importance in the history 
of Art has now been completed in the 
Vatican by his Holiness Leo. XIII. The 


lovers of Art, has been closed for some years to 
the public while the work of restoration was 
being carried out, and now, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the Pope’s coronation, it is 
to be opened. The Borgia Apartment was 
built in 1494 by Pope Alexander VI., and con- 
sists of six rooms. Five of them were painted 
by Pinturicchio ; the first and largest was done 
later by Giovanni da Udine. These rooms were 
occupied by the Popes until the reign of 
Sixtus V., 1585-1590, but in Clement VII.’s 
time the apartment was much defaced by the 
soldiers of Charles, Duke of Bourbon, who were 
quartered here when they invaded Rome. The 
remains of their scribbling on the walls were 
till lately visible. After the apartment had 
ceased to be the residence of the Popes the 
walls were covered by bookcases, which have 
only been recently removed. The first room, 
or Hall of the Guards, which is entered from 
the loggia near the library, had omits walls 
represertations of various Italian towns. 
‘These in process of time, and by bad usuage, had 
become so much damaged that it was not 
possible to restore them satisfactorily ; they 
have therefore been covered by tapestry of the 
period, which was removed from another part 
of the Vatican. Stands of oldarms and armour 
have been placed in this room, Two of the 
pieces of armour are of great interest. One is 
that of the Constable of Bourbon, with the 
mark of the shot in it which caused his death. 
The other is the armour of Pope Julius II. 
Some suitable furniture has also been placed 
in this room, and in the others. A new pave- 
ment has been laid down—a reproduction of 
the old design, of which enough remains existed 
to enable the work to be carried out satisfac- 
torily. In the second room, which is entirely 


By Pinturiccuio, 


as are the rest, the old design on the walls was 
only left in parts, and as it was not. thought 
fitting that the great Artist’s work should be 
interfered with, the same design has. been re- 
produced on canvas, which now covers the walls, 
leaving Pinturicchio’s work untouched. The 
third room has been partially panelled with 
intarsia work by Giovanni da Dolci, which was 
brought from the library of Sixtus IV. Inthe 
fourth room the old pavement has been repro- 
duced by Professor Ritrosi. This navement 
is of a very beautiful design, which has been 
admirably carried out. A few fragments of 
what remained of the original floor have been 
placed on one of the walls. The fine chimney- 
piece by Sansovino, formerly in the first room, 
has been placed here. The fifth room has a 
new design on the walls done by Professor 
Morani. The old pavement has been repro- 
duced. In the sixth room, where the walls 
had no decoration before, a new design in 
harmony with the period has been* made by 
Professor Frenguelli. An arch which formerly 
divided this room was removed by Count 
Vespignani. This was a most difficult matter, 
and it was successfully carried out. Count 
Vespignani has had the control of the whole 
work as Architect, and under him the well- 
known Professor Cavaliere Seitz has been 
charged with the supervision and direction of 
it. ‘The work of restoration has been done by. 
Professors Ritrosi, Morani, and Cingolani. The 
pavements were executed partly by the Museo 
Industriale of Naples,and partly by Cantogalli, 
of Florence. The restoration of this famous 
apartment has been carried out in a thoroughly 
conservative manner. Nothing has been de- 
stroyed, and only repairs absolutely necessary 
have been allowed. The Pope has taken the 
greatest interest in the progress of the work, 
which may well be said to be worthy of a great 
Pope. Great praise is due to those to whom 
the restoration has been intrusted—to the 
distinguished Architect, Count Vespignani, 
and to Cavaliere Seitz, to whose great Artistic 
knowledge and skill so much is owing, and for 
whose conservative treatment of the work of 
the great master the world of Art cannot be 


too grateful. 


“Appartamento Borgia,” well known to all | 


ST. LAWRENCE, JEWRY, AND 
ST. MICHAEL. 


\HE scheme drawn up for the union of the 
benefices of St. Lawrence, Jewry, and St: 
Michael, Bassishaw,: has now been finally 
approved by Parliament, after having been 
agreed to by the Bishop of London, the patrons 
of the two livings, and the vestry of each 


| parish. The scheme dates back to some few 
| years since, when it was discovered that St. 


Michael’s was in an insanitary condition, and 


| that an outlay of some thousands of pounds 


would be necessitated to render it again avail- 
able for public worship. The Church claims 
Wren as its Architect, but it possesses 
no Architectural interest, and therefore 
its retention from the Archxological point 
of view cannot be urged. It is situated 
within a stone’s throw of St. Lawrence, and the 
two parishes are contiguous, so that the amal- 
gamation is desirable not only as judged from 
the standpoint of the worshippers, but as 
regards the geographical location of the 
two benefices. The proceeds of the sale 
of the site of St. Michael, Bassishaw, are 
to be applied as follows: (a) The sum of 
£4000 is to be ‘transferred to the Union of 
Benefice Fund; (b) the sum of £4000 is to be 
set apart for the provision, as soon as an 
opportunity shall arise, of a suitable house of 
residence for the incumbent of the said united 
benefice ; (c) asum not exceeding £500 shall 
be allowed for putting the Church 
of the united benefice into complete repair. 
(d) The remainder of such proceeds shall be 
appropriated by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners towards the acquisition of a site and 
the erection of a new Church. 


SOME RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES. 


R. FLINDERS PETRIE, in lecturing 
before the members of the Bradford 
Philosophical Society upon “ Recent Discoveries 
in Egypt,” said that two years ago, when at work 
near Thebes, hefound to hisastonishment, when 
excavating some graves, that they contained 
burials totally different from those of Egyptians, 
and as time went on he found that he was 
dealing with an altogether different race, 
which had forced its way into:the country, 
and had completely ejected the native in- 
habitants. The results .arrived at enabled 
them to place the advent of this race, of which 
nothing was previously known, at about the 
period 3000 to 3300 B.c. They worked in flint 
with marvellous skill, and Mr. Petrie showed 
some pictures of flmt implements of a shape 
like the letter V. The pointed end, as was 
shown by one which was found entire, was 
inserted into the handle, and the forked end, 
which was chipped to a very sharp edge inside, 
was used to. cripple the legs of antelopes, or 
to catch the necks of birds. Pictures of a 
number of curious vases, made with much 
skill from the hardest rocks, such as porphery, 
syenite, and black granite, and without the 
use of any lathe or wheel, were shown as 
further examples of the skill of these people, 
but it was characteristic of them that while 
of great proficiency in mechanical work, they 
were clumsy in: representing animal figures. 
Proceeding to deal with other excavations, 
Mr. Petrie showed a portrait from a well- 
preserved bust of Meren Ptah, son of Rameses 
II., and the king under whom the Exodus had 
generally been understood to have taken place. 
This had been found at Thebes, and in the 
same temple was a stone erected by this same 
king, which, in the course of a long inscrip- 
tion, mentioned that this king carried war into 
Syria, and destroyed the people of Israel—the 
first and only mention of the Jews or Israelites 
on the Egyptian monuments. 


THE eighth visit of this session of the day 
and evening Architectural students of the 
Glasgow Technical College was made on Satur- 
day last to Langside Road United Presbyterian 
Church, by permission of Mr. J. B. Wilson, 
Architect. Mr. Mair, the Clerk-of-works, con- 
ducted the party and fully explained many 
points of interest, 
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Scottishe Plaster Work. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY R. S. LORIMER. 


ITH the beginning of the sixteenth 


| 


century came a change in the | 


Architecture of Scotland. It 
is what might be called the 


beginning of the Transitional — 


period from the Scottish style to the Re- 


naissance and Elizabethan, which in turn gave | 


place to the purer classic. External forms 
and 
altering, and we may say the same of internal 
arrangements, features, ornament, and detail. 
The towers and keeps, with nothing more than 
a hall and dungeons, were gradually becoming 
unnecessary as places of defence and security, 
and quite inadequate to meet the growing 
requirements and tastes of the country nobles 
of the period, hence we find drawing-rooms, 
reception-rooms, and galleries being added. 
Then came the greater necessity for decoration 
and ornament in all materials, wood, stone and 
plaster; more so plaster, I think, from the 
extravagant way it has been used. 

We may say there was little or nothing in 
that way before the sixteenth century ; in fact, 
nearly all our examples are of seventeenth 
century work. Of our ancient country houses 
nothing remains but bare walls, and in towns, 
modern improvements make short work of the 
houses where we should be likely to find some- 
thing in the way of Harly Decoration. The 
internal finishings of the early buildings were, 
no doubt, very simple and very far behind the 
highly finished dwellings in England. As 
Scotsmen began to have more intercourse with 
their English brethren, and see more of their 
styles and customs, the defects of their own 
houses became more apparent; so we find the 
Renaissance making its first appearance in 
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designs of buildings were gradually | 


Kib 


and griffins, with fruit and flowers filling in 
the panels. 
One of the earliest examples that I illustrate 


» 
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internal detail... Hence the 
curious mixture we -some- 
times find of Scotch ex- 
teriors and Renaissance . 
interiors. 


* We are all fairly well - 
acquainted with the style 
of the early ceiling, forms 
taken by ribs, strap and 
decoration, The 
examples in towns are fast 
disappearing. I have en- 
larged a few of my draw- 
ings, and have given a few 
full-size sections of ribs 
and cornices, to give a 
general idea of the pre- 
valent styles. There is a 
striking (family) resem- 
blance throughout the 
period, and they are much 
alike in ornament — roses, 
thistles, fleur-de-lis, lions 


_ one of the kind I have seen. 


| mitre with the ceiling 
cornice. 
_ is very light. 


| from about 1625 onwards. 


here is from an old house in Church Street, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. Its date is supposed to be 
about 1600, but that is not at all certain; at 
any rate, I should say that it was done before 
the time that rich designs and elaborate 
modelled work became so common as we find in 
the later examples of the seventeenth century. 
This ceiling is divided up by a plain rib of rather 
an uncommon section, in fact it is the only 


simple. There are small bosses at the inter- 


sections, and leaves spring from them and’ 


spread on to the ceiling. 


From Bonhard, Linlithgow, built in 1591, we’ 


get some fine examples of varied design. Théy 
are simple but refined in detail. ‘The ribs 
members of the 
The modelled work in the panels 
Small bosses and leaves form the 
chief decoration. Waldie, in his “ History of 
Linlithgow,” writes of a house built by the 
father of the man who owned Bonhard, that 
contained some fine stuccoed ceilings in the 
style prevalent during the reign of Charles I., 
On one of these 


_ ceilings there was the mask of Alexander Corn- 


_ servation, and fairly distinct. The ribs here’ 


| them. 


wall, a member of the family who is said to: 
have fallenat Flodden. Masks of men suchas 


Alexander the Great and other ancient heroes: 
| are frequently met with in panels. 


At Mer- 
chiston Castle, for instance, we have Alexander 


| and David and harp. ' 
Some good examples of seventeenth century 
| work are to be found at Craigievar, Aberdeen-: 


shire. Billings, in his “ Antiquities of Scot- 
land,’ gives some very good illustrations of 
The hall is vaulted with the old barrel 
vault, and the central portion is groined in 
much the same fashion as Moray House, and 
all richly finished with stuccoed panelling and 
ornament. 
decorated plaster: work ‘of the same period. 


In the first floor room of Whittingham ‘Tower 
we have another specimen of early seventeenth: 


century ceiling. Here we have a broad rib 
with what was once a running enrichment in 
the styles, but is now almost unrecognisable 
with the many layers of whitewash. The 
panels are filled in with various devices in 
modelled work. They are still in good pre- 


| . . . a 
| do not mitre with the cornice, the firstmember 


| of which has a deep fillet, and on this the'ribs’ 


butt. I may also mention here that the 


The ornament is 


The upper floor bedrooms have also” 
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woodwork of this room is also good, and is 
probably of the same date as the ceiling, but 

g, 
much later than the tower itself, 
architraves have an egg and dart enrichment. 
The tower is still inhabited, and is well taken 
care of. 


Glamis Castle, in Forfarshire, is also rich in | 


plaster work. The ceilings of the hall and 
rooms on the first floor, east wing, were con- 
structed by John, the tenth Earl of Strathmore, 
and contain his monogram and that of his 
Countess, and the date 1620. 

In the dining-room at Rosslyn Castle we 
have rather a different treatment, The ceiling 
here is divided into panels with beams, with 
plain soffits and coved sides, with running 
enrichment. These large panels are again 
divided with small ribs. Relieved ornament 
spring from the corners. In the centre panel 
is a shield, with the initials of Sir William 
St. Clair, and the date 1622. 

Pinkie House, that well-known mansion 
near Musselburgh, is quite a storehouse of 
good plaster work. Here are examples of the 
various ways the Artists (for Artists they 
must have been) treated the ceilings of the 
seventeenth century. We have one almost 
entirely covered with broad enriched ribs, 
with decorated pendants at the intersections, 
and the plain spaces that are left are filled 
with modelled work in the form of crescents, 
monograms, coronets, &c. There is a very 
fine drawing of this in the first volume of the 
“Architectural Sketch Book.” In another 
room we have plain, narrow ribs, forming 
squares and circles alternately, and joined 
with ribs at right angles to these. Another 
room ceiling is entirely made up of circles, 
and connected with ribs running diagonally. 
Then the fourth example, on the same floor, 
is ribbed in squares, circles, and. interlaced 
work. The modelled work in all is very 
similar. 

I believe Carnock Castle, in Stirlingshire, 
ccntains some examples of rather a different 
type from those I have just described, and are 
quite different in detail and ornament from 
those at Wintoun, Pinkie, and Moray House, 


The door | 


WINTOUN HOUSE: 
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and others of the same century. I am sorry 
I cannot describe them more fully. 
Drumlanrig Castle, the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
seat in Dumfrieshire, is well worth a visit, 
and should not be missed if you should happen 
to be in the district, and have the time and 
opportunity for seeing the place, not merely 


| to strain the backs of your necks in gazing at 


the beautiful ceilings, but to have a good look 


at the whole building. It is one of the finest 
examples in Scotland of a seventeenth century 
mansion, and it is greatly enhanced by its 
splendid situation. I was not an enthusiastic 
youth when I had the pleasure of seeing 
through the place, but I was greatly struck 
by its imposing exterior. I can tell you 
nothing about the ceilings, except that at the 
time I thought they were very grand. I 
daresay I might have taken more note of them 
if I had known that some day I should try to 
write about them. There is a wealth of work 
to measure and sketch here if permission 
could be obtained. 

I daresay most of you are acquainted with 
Caroline Park. The suite of rooms on the 
west side are elaborately decorated with 
panelled plaster work. The ornament here is 
of particularly fine workmanship. 

I will now draw your attention to Wintoun 
House, Haddingtonshire, which is remarkably 
rich in plaster detail. The drawing-room ceil- 
ing is an example of the perfection attained by 
the plasterers and modellers of the seventeenth 
century. The detailand ornament are exceed- 
ingly fine. The ribs are broad, with small 
lead and ogee moulding and enriched styles. 
The room adjoining, known as King Charles’ 
room, is also richly plastered, and here we have 
the addition of moulded and decorated pen- 
dants. We have in this room, too, an example 
of what the ancient plasterers could do in the 
way of a frieze. It is made up of small 
decorated pilasters and arches. The spaces 
are filled in with vases and flowers almost 
identical with those in the panels of the 
drawing-room ceiling. 

About two miles from Haddington stands 
Lethbridge Castle, and in it we have an ex- 
ample of ceiling executed in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, but itis in a very bad 
state. It is composed of narrow ribs forming 
squares and diamonds, with pendants at the 
main intersections, and connected to the 
ceiling with leaves. The chief ornaments in 
the panels are the initials I. M. 8. for the Earl 
of Lauderdale and his wife, and winged heads. 

In a room on the first floor at Merchiston 
Castle the ribs on the ceiling show a different 
treatment. They form circles and half circles 
next the walls, and two ribs connect them. 
The enlarged drawing shows the method 
clearly. It is on this ceiling that we have 
the masks of David and his harp and 
Alexander the Great. From the centre 
panel hangs a large moulded drop. Possibly 
some of you may have noticed from the train 
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a ruinous-looking building near Prestonpans 
Station. That is Wallyford, or what used to 
be Wallyford. It was burned down some 
years ago. The dining-room and _ ante- 
drawing-room had fine ceilings, with light ribs 
forming circles and other figures common 
during the period. My principal reason for 
taking notice of this place is to draw attention 
to the fine doorway, which is well worth 
measuring. The lintel bears the date 1672. 
(To be continued). 


KEYSTONES. 


TH death is announced of M. Edmond Yon, 
the landscape painter, who was born in Paris 
on March 31, 1841. 

Tur Marquis of Salisbury has given £30 
towards the restoration of St. Laurence’s 
Church, Blackmore. About £1300 is required. 

Tu erection of a Cathedral at Liverpool as 
a memorial of the Queen’s long reign is being 
strongly advocated locally, and is receiving 
considerable support. 

We understand that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is about to expend $10,000,000 in 
enlarging the canal system between Lake 
Superior and Montreal. 

Tux cost of the Free Gardener’s new hall at 
Picardy Place, Edinburgh, opened recently, 
was £9000—£4000 having been paid for the 
building, and £5000 as the cost of the altera- 
tions. 

Mr. ALEXANDER PrcKkover, of Wisbech, 
has consented to lay the foundation stone of a 
new grammar school at Wisbech. The mem- 
bers of the Peckover family have contributed 
£3500 towards the cost of the new school. 

Mr. Henry Harsen, of Hampstead, and 
Warnham, Sussex, has, at a cost exceeding 
£50,000, erected and equipped on the sea front 
at Littlehampton a convalescent home, which 
is to be open to workmen in all parts of the 
country. 

Tar Durham Miners’ Association at the 
colleries at South Moor, near Chester-le-Street, 
has determined to build a new hall at an esti- 
mated cost of between £2000 and £38000. The 
contract has been let to Mr. John W. Bolam, 
builder, Pelton. 

We understand that the more ornamental 
of the wrought iron gates and railings fixed at 
the Marylebone Public Baths, recently opened, 
were supplied by Thos. Brawn and Co., of 
64, Clement Street, Birmingham, who obtained 
the order in competition. 

A new altar has been erected in St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Lochee, built and 


fitted up by Mr. A. B. Wall, — sculptor, 
Cheltenham. It stands about 24ft. high, 


having marble shafting. The altar frontal is 
of pure Sicilian marble. 

Kiirusu House, near Kilrush, the seat of 
Mr. Hector Vandeleur, has been destroyed by 
fire. Nothing is known as to the origin of 
the fire, which has destroyed the whole 
building, with the exception of the billiard- 
room. The damage is stated at £380,000. 

Tur St. Pancras Vestry is of opinion that 
the most suitable way of commemorating 
locally the Queen’s long reign would be to 
raise funds to assist the building of the North- 
West Polytechnic Institute, towards the main- 
tenance of which, when built, the Charity 
Commissioners and the London County Council 
will contribute £5000 annually. 

Merssrs. J. Coessum AND Sons, the con- 
tractors for the new offices for the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, deny any knowledge of the 
rescinding of the building contract, and state 
that the works are being pushed forward to 
carry out a modified design rendered necessary 
by the injunction which restrained the erection 
‘of the building according to the original plans. 

As the workmen engaged in the enlargement 
of Hamilton Slaughter-house were making ex- 
cavations, they came upon the memorial stone 
of the old building. In the hermetically 
sealed bottle there was a parchment, finely 
preserved, containing the inscription :—“'This 
Flesh Market was built in the year of our Lord 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety- 
Four, and in the Thirty-fourth year of the 
reign of His Majesty King George III.” 


ARCHITECTURE IN RELATION TO 
THE HANDICRAFTS.* 


R.A. 


By =I. G..7JAcKSson, 


Beh used to be the fashion for anyone writing 
or speaking on Architecture to cite Vitruvius 
as the authority for what he said. The wri- 
tings of Vitruvius are no longer regarded by 
everybody as the gospel of Architecture, and, 
indeed, are now perhaps rarely read by Archi- 
tectural students. And yet, on the present 
occasion, I cannot do better than take as a 
text the opening passages of his treatise, which 
seem to apply very aptly to the subject for 
discussion to-night. Vitruvius distinguishes 
at the outset between practice and theory in 
Architecture, and goes on to point out that 
Architects who are mere handicraftsmen with- 
out ‘literary training are unable to give any 
reason for what they do, while those who 
trust only to theory and book learning without 
practical training seem to grasp at a shadow, 
and not reality. An Architect, he says, must 
be properly trained in both fields. He must be 
both ingenious and teachable, for neither will 
wit without training, nor training without wit, 
make the perfect Artist. He must be a skilful 
draughtsman, a learned geometrician, not 
ignorant of optics, instructed in arithmetic, a 
good historian, and a diligent student of 
philosophy. He must understand music; he 
must know something of medicine; he must be 
familiar with the decisions of the lawyers; he 
must understand astrology and astronomy. 
This is a formidable programme, and if one 
may, without profanity, speak disrespectfully 
of a writer who has hitherto been considered 
almost sacred, one would be tempted to say he 
was writing nonsense. The first part of his 
list is, no doubt, necessary enough, and as to 
the latter part, when we come to his explana- 
tions, we find that they do not make so much 
demand on the student as at first sight they 
seem todo. The usefulness of his historical 
lore is to enable the Architect to explain the 
meaning of some of his ornaments, and to tell 
the inquirer that the figures of Caryatides 
which were used as columns, were derived 
from the matrons of Caryas, a Peloponnesion 
city, who were carried into slavery because 
their country had sided with the Persians 
against the Greeks. 
PuitosopHy 1s NeEpFuL 


to him only in the same way that it is needful 
to everybody—to prevent him being arrogant, 
and make him just, honest, and temperate. 
As for music, he seems to require it princi- 
pally for testing, by the notes they give, the 
strain of the ropes of catapults and military 
engines. His knewledge of medicine should 
be sufficient to, guide him to avoid un- 
wholesome sites and bad water. As for his 
knowledge of law, Vitruvius seems to think he 
ought always to be an expert in questions of 
party-walls, rights of drainage, and light and 
air. After this long enumeration of matters 
requisite for an Architect, Vitruvius draws the 
line. Pythius, the Architect of the Temple of 
Minerva at Priene, had said that an Architect 
should be able to excel in all the Arts, and in 
each to surpass those who made that Art their 
especial study. Vitruvius thinks Pythius goes 
a great deal too far. An Architect, he says, 
neither need be, nor can be, such a gram- 
marian as Aristarchus, but he must not be 
unlettered; he need not be a musician lke 
Aristoxenus, but he must not be without 
musical sense; nor need he be a painter like 
Apelles, but he must not be unskilled in draw- 
ing; nor need he be a sculptor like Myron or 
Polyeletus, but he must not be ignorant of the 
plastic Art; nor finally, has he to be a doctor 
like Hippocrates, but he. must not be without 
knowledge of the laws of health; nor in other 
studies need he excel as a specialist, but he 
must not be wholly unskilled in any of them. 
To say that Architects should excel in all these 
things is to 
DEMAND AN IMPpossIBILITY, 

because it is only now and then that a man can 
excel in one Art even if he pursues no other. 


* A paper read at the Architectural Association on 
Friday evening. 


Pythius therefore is clearly wrong, and has 
gone astray because he has not made a proper 
distinction between practice and theory. 
Therefore, says Vitruvius, he seems to have 
done quite enough in these several branches 
of study, who has a fair knowledge of those 
parts and theories of them which are necessary 
to Architecture, so that if he should be called 
upon to pass judgment upon or to approve 
these matters and Arts he should not be found 
wanting. Vitruvius, therefore, waters down, 
as he goes on, the somewhat strong dose which 
at first he seems determined to administer to 
the student of Architecture, as a tonic necessary 
to his constitutional well being. A general 
theoretical knowledge of the various Crafts, 
which it will be his business to direct, sufficient 
familiarity with them all to prevent his passing 
indifferent work on the part of those who 
work under him, seem to be the measure of 
the practical acquirements necessary to an 
Architect, according to the 


Roman AUTHORITY. 


On the other hand, we have the dictum of the 
Greek Architect, Pythius, who says that the 
Architect must not only have this general 
theoretical knowledge, but must be actually 
skilled in the practice of all the Arts which he 
has to deal with; and not only that, but 
superior in each one of them to the specialist 
who follows only that 
SInGLE ART. 

Which of the two is to be our guide? Shall 
we be satisfied to be proficient in the theory of 
our Art, learning it from books and lectures, 
and merely acquainting ourselves with practi- 
cal work in a general way, enough to enable us 
to understand our specifications, and order the 
work properly, and detect flagrant instances 
of inferior workmanship and bad material; or 
are we, with Pythius, to _put our hands to the 
work ourselves, and not only design but help 
to execute it; to train ourselves to be Master 


Craftsmen as well as superintendents and 
directors of other men’s labour? For many 
generations past the former of the two 


methods has been the order of the day. Most 
of us who have reached or passed middle age 
have been brought up under it, and if we have, 
to any extent, departed from it, it has been 
of our own initiation that we have done so. 
That this plan was not that in vogue during 
the best periods of modern European Artis well 
known. It was notin that way that the Archi- 
tects, or building Artists of the Renaissance, 
in its earlier and more independent days, or 
those of the middle ages worked. They would 
have been at a loss how to go on if you had 
parted them from their building and their 
workmen, and shut them up with a drawing- 
board and a T square, and asked them to make 
their designs and convey their instructions by 
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Their method was that of Pythius rather than 
that of Vitruvius, whose gospel, fortunately 
had not in their day obtained currency, or been 
placed on the canon of inspired authorship. 
I need not tell you that of late years there has 
been a revulsion against what I will call the 
Roman method of practising Architecture in 
favour of the Greek. Many of us have been 
preaching against the strictly professional 
view af Architecture, and urging that a man 
cannot be expected to produce good designs 
who seldom or never comes into contact with 
the materials out of which his designs have to 
be constructed. We have argued that it is 
from the handling of material that sug- 
gestions in design can most readily be 
gathered. That reading about processes in 
building, or any of the Arts which go to make 
up a building, will never teach a man how to 
make the most of his opportunity, how to 
use his material to the best advantage, how to 
economise labour so as to avoid wasting it to 
no purpose, and how to design in accordance 
with the natural qualities of stone, iron, or 
wood with which he has todeal. We have tried 
to impress on the student that an hour spent 
in the workshop or on the scaffolding will 
often teach him more than a{week spent in a 
library. We have gone still further, and tried 
to persuade students not only to go and see 
how things are done, but actually to put their 
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own hands to the work, and to become handi- 
craftsmen in one or more of the many Arts 
with which as Architects it is incumbent on 
them to be familiar, and of which it is neces- 
sary the technicalities should be understood 
by anyone who undertakes to design for them. 
These proposals, however revolutionary they 
appear to the advocates of the old-established 
professional system, according to which Archi- 
tecture has so long been practised among us, 
are still, it is clear, very far from bringing 
us again to the methods of the Architects of 
four hundred or five hundred years ago, to say 
nothing of those of the Greek Architect, whose 
demands seem to Vitruvius so extravagant. 
The contracts which Bishops and Chapters 
and others who intended building on an im- 
portant scale made with their Architects bound 
them down rigidly to a much more constant 
and intimate association with their work than 
a modern Architect would submit to. The 
Architect bound himself to come with his 
family and live in the place where he was to 
build, to engage workmen, and see that they 
did all that was necessary to be done, to work 
with his own hands, both in building and in 
sculpturing, as befitted a good sculptor, and a 
master of the 
ART or Stone-CurTrina. 


He was also to go to the quarries as often as 
was necessary, and arrange for the quarrying 
of the stone. Furthermore, he was bound for 
the term of so many years, during which the 
building was to be constructed, not to under- 
take any other work without the special leave 
of his employers, or a majority of them, or, if 
he were engaged on some other building in 
the same or a neighbouring place, the time he 
should devote to each was strictly specified. 
Finally, he bound himself to supervise as chief 
master builder and superintendent all the 
labourers, builders, master workmen, and 
handicraftsmen employed on the building, 
and to supply them with such dimensions, 
orders, and methods as would be required 
during the progress of the works. For all this 
he was to receive a fixed annual salary, to 
which was sometimes added a gown or two 
gowns in the year, and perhaps a house was 
provided for him to live in with his family. 
The Architect of those days, therefore, was a 
superior clerk of works, as we should call him, 
with this radical difference, that he had no 
master over him, sitting most of his time in 
an office, perhaps, one hundred miles away, 
directing him by the penny post what to do, 
and sending him drawings to show him how 
to do it. Imagine a modern clerk of works to 
have had the training of an Architect as well 
as that of a tradesman in one of the handi- 
crafts; that is to say, to have the skill to 
design the work he directs; or, what is the 
same thing, imagine a modern Architect to 
have learned one or more of the manual 
trades, and to choose to go and superintend 
one of his own buildings as his own clerk of 
works, and you have the nearest approach to 
the Architect who designed and raised 
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which it is our aim to rival, and our despair to 
surpass. He would necessarily be a mason to 
begin with, for masonry is the king of all the 
trades, the one which all the rest follow, and 
the one which, blending itself, as it does, im- 
perceptibly with Sculpture—which is but a 
refinement of masonry—passes without any 
visible or marked transition into the higher 
region of fine Art. In olden time Sculptors and 
Architects were the same persons, or, at least, 
though there were Sculptors who were not 
Architects, there were probably no Architects 
who were not Sculptors capable of designing 
- the carved work of their buildings, and of 
executing the most important parts of it— 


notably the figure-work—with their own hands.. 


Let us for a few minutes try to realise in our 
own persons what it would be like to practise 
Architecture after this fashion. Let us shut our 
eyes to the present and try to open them again 
in the days of, say, Henry VI. or Lorenzo de 


Medici. The dingey office in a London street. 


vanishes from our sight. Away go the high 
stools, the drawing-boards, the dusty piles and 
rolls of paper, for—oh ! blessed release—there 
will be no more working drawings to make, 


and little drawing of any kind whatever. The 
office bell will no longer send a shock through 
our nerves, announcing the coming of a visitor 
to interrupt us at the most critical period of a 
design. The approach of post-time will no 
longer drive us into a frenzy to get off arrears 
of correspondence that cannot be postponed 
any longer, for we shall have little reason to 
write to anyone. Our employers will be on 
the spot with ourselves, and an occasional 
conference on the building itself will make 
much letter-writing unnecessary. Away, too, 
goes all that tedious necessity of long railway 
journeys which dissipate our time, and exhaust 
perhaps four hours in travelling for every hour 
we have to spend on the work at the end of it. 
Our work will now be all under our eyes, or 
near at hand, and 


THE Hours Wasrsep IN 
CARRIAGE 


will be employed to good purpose on our 
growing building. Away, too, go the long 
specifications, the contracts with builders, the 
lynx-like supervision required to keep their 
performance up to their engagements, for we 
shall either be our own contractors or else 
have workmen under us employed and paid 
directly by the (our own) employer. Relieved 
of all these official and commercial occupations 
in which I venture to say most of us—do what 
we will—find half, and more than half, our 
time spent, we shall pass our working days 
clad in the workman’s blouse, setting out our 
work on the ground, drawing such simple 
diagrams as will give the workmen the propor- 
tions and dimensions of the several parts, 
marking out the mason’s moulds, perhaps 
taking the mallet and chisel out of his hand to 
show him practically how we want certain 
parts finished, trying on the building itself as 
we can nowhere else the scale and proper 
character of our sculptured ornament, without 
doubt doing so much of it ourselves as will 
give the clue to the subordinate carvers, and 
probably finishing some of the most important 
parts with our own hands. Conceive the sure- 
ness and confidence with which we should 
work. There would be none of that experi- 
mental and hesitating anxiety which makes us 
doubt after drawing out a design whether it 
will come out as we intend in actual execution. 
No! there is the building itself on which to 
try experiments. When the thing is going 
wrong we can stop it at once and correct our 
original device and substitute something 
better, and there will be 


No Contractor to Worry Us. 


for an eatra on the inevitable plea that 
the new way is more expensive than that 
for which he contracted. And so our building 
will rise, and as it nears completion, and the 
scaffolding comes down, and we stand with 
hands behind us, and head thrown back, to 
see our creation as it emerges in its maiden 
whiteness from the enveloping veil of poles 
and planks, we shall feel that it is indeed our 
creation, the work of our own brain, and in a 
measure of our own hands, in a way that no 
Architect can quite feel now about any of his 
creations, however much pains he may haye 
devoted tothem. This, I venture to think, will 
appear in the eyes of many of you—certainly to 
the younger men among you in whose bosoms 
the stirrings of Arthaveall their youthful fresh- 
ness—an attractive picture. Can we realise it 
at the present day? Or, if that is impossible, 
how near can we get to it? Can we get back 
to it? Well, of course, we cannot do it in a 
hurry. But can we expect ever to get back to 
the old system at all? I think not. It would 
be putting the hands of time back too far. 
Changes of system do not come about without 
some reason in the nature of things and of 
men, and to neglect the conditions of modern 
life in Art while we admit their supreme 
influence in other fields would be not only 
unpractical but unphilosophical. Take, for 
instance, 
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The drawings used in olden time were of the 
slightest and most conventional kind. Even 
in Wren’s time working drawings such as we 
make for every detail were not found necessary 
when competent workmen were employed. 


own hands. 


When sending his small scale plans and direc- 
tions for the library at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Wren adds: “I suppose you have gcod 
masons; however, I would willingly take a 
further pains to give all the mouldings in 
great; we are scrupulous in small matters, 
and you must pardon us, the Architects are as 
great pedants as critics and heralds.” In his 
day there were trained schools of masons and 
joiners who had traditions of their own, and 
could be trusted to apply them. The Archi- 
tect gave them the size of the door, the scale 
and amount of ornament he wished to use in 
the doorcase, and the workman had sufficient 
skill to fill up the details of the sketch and to 
realise the Architect’s intentions as he would 
have them. So with the masons: to give 
them the moulding in great would, Wren 
seems to imply, be unnecessary if the men were 
good Craftsmen. But where are the workmen 
nowadays who could be trusted to do this ? 
It is easy to imagine the result if we tried the 
experiment. ‘There are very many Architects 
who do try the experiment of dispensing with 
working drawings, not from any desire to 
return to the older system of work as being 
better, but simply from the wish to save them- 
selves trouble, or else in order to save their 
time for more lucrative occupations which have 
little or nothing to do with Architecture. 


_ Some of them employ a ghost, and the ghost 


naturally takes little interest in a work which 
is neither his entirely, nor anybody’s entirely, 
and the details come off badly. Others dispense 
with the ghost, and leave all the details to a 
contractor. One builder told me that when he 
applied to an Architect for details of a certain 
work, the only answer he got was, “ Take 
it and do it, and don’t bother me about it.” 
In another case the builder told me the only 
full-size details furnished him by the Architect 
of a building which cost £6000 were those of a 
cellar door and a coal-shoot, and that he—the 
builder—himself made all the other working 
drawings, and did not even go through the 
form of showing them to the Architect. Now, 
I need not tell you that, whatever may have 
been the case in the days of Sir Christopher 
Wren, there is no school of workmen nowadays 
capable of filling in the 
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given them by an Architect. Nor need I tell 
you that it is on the details of a design that its 
success depends for its ultimate appreciation 


no less than on the general conception ; for no ~ 


grandeur of idea, or originality of scheme, will 
make a good building if it is badly carried out 
in its details. An amateur may and often 
does have good conceptions in the mass, but it 
is only the Artist who can carry them out into 
execution successfully, because he alone is 
eapable of contriving the parts out of which 
the whole general idea is built up. It may be 
imagined, therefore, what kind of Architecture 
results from the method I have described 
when the nominal Architect gives only 
the rough idea of the building, and leaves 
the details to men who have had no Artistic 
training whatever. Indeed, there is no need 
for imagination in the case, for the streets of 
London are lined with buildings erected on 
this system, expensive and costly buildings 
very frequently, for the worst modern Archi- 
tecture is the most gorgeously decorated, and 
lavish expenditure on ornament is the last 
resource of an incompetent designer. 
neither builder nor workman can be trusted 
to supply proper details for the carrying out 
of an Architectural design, what conclusion is 
left to us but that they must be done by the 
Architect? How is he to supply them? Of 
course, he might, like the old men, go and liye 
on the work, and give the details to the work- 
men by word of mouth, or by example, or by 
setting out the moulds and dimensions with his 
I do not know how many of you 
are prepared to follow your Craft in this way. 
You would only be able to look after one, or, 
at the most, two or three, buildings at a time, 
and, though you would save the expense of an 
office, I fear 5 per cent would not enable 
you to earn much more than a bare livelihood. 
Drawings, I fear, are, and must remain, a 
necessity if an Architect is to have his designs 
carried out‘as he intends, and if he wishes to 
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have full justice done to them. Again, there 
are many buildings in modern times involving 


INTRICACIES OF PLAN 


whith must be carefully plotted on paper, and 
could be contrived in no other way. Old 
buildings were very simple, and in their plans 
there was very little variety. One manor house 
was arranged very like another manor house, 
and one Cathedral or Church on much the same 
general lines as another. Those buildings of 
our own day which retain this simplicity of plan 
could be built without drawings just as the old 
cnes were. It would be easy enough to builda 
oreat Church from foundations to cap-stone of 
spire without a single drawing but such rough 
aiagrams as the designer would need to enable 
him to put the parts of his building together. 
But when we come to such elaborate buildings 
as the modern town halls, or technical schools, 
or boarding houses of our public schools, 
or theatres, or when we have to deal with 
confined and scantily lighted sites, as in the 
streets of London, careful and elaborate plans 
are a necessity, and the drawing office indis- 
pensable. There is no prospect whatever of 
our being able to build in the future without 
drawings, and we may dismiss as impracticable 
all hope of superseding them by supervision 
and direction on the spot, and of being able to 
shut up our offices and take to the building 
sheds and the scaffolding. “But admitting all 
this—acknowledging, as I fear we must, that 
the necessities of modern system are too strong 
for us, and that we must, in the main, 
go on as we are now doing, is there nothing 
we can do to place ourselves more in 
touch with the handicrafts? If we cannot 
vo the whole way, may we not go part of 
the way to meet those workmen on a common 
footing with whom, whether indirectly 
or directly, we cannot help co-operating in the 
carrying out of our designs? If we cannot, as 
Pythius would have us, excel in all the Arts, so 
as to surpass in each one of them the skilled 
workman who has followed that one alone, 
and made himself master of it, surely we may, 
without being unreasonable, demand of our 
Architects that they shall at least not design 
things without knowing how they are to be made. 
Nor if it is unreasonable to ask us to be better 
masons, better joiners and carpenters, better 
smiths and better plasterers than the men who 
follow those callings and do nothing else, is it 
unreasonable to demand that every Architect 
should so far familiarise himself, by actual 
observation and inquiry, with every one of 
these trades, that he may know how to make 
designs 
SurrABLE TO THE MATERIAL EMPLOYED, 


and the way of employing it. And yet we are 
all our lives designing things without knowing 
how they are made. How is it possible for 
us, in our ignorance, not to give a world 
of unnecessary trouble to the workman, 
cause a deal of needless expense to our 
employer, and miss altogether that propriety 
in design which arises from proper use of 
material, if the proper use of it is unknown 
to us. Take, for instance, the case of 
wrought iron work. Every Architect is called 
upon constantly to design such simple things 
as railings, grills, balustrades, in that material. 
He draws, probably, something after good 
examples that he has seen ; perhaps he tries to 
improve on them and design something new, 
and if he knows nothing of smiths’ work except 
from books and drawings and such sketches as 
he has made of his own, the alterations he 
makes. very likely make what was very easy 
into something very difficult, if not impossible ; 
and even if the workman gets over the difficulty 
by some troublesome device of his own, the 
labour involved is thrown away, and might 
have been saved by a little knowledge on the 
part of the designer. ‘Those who have only 
designed ironwork on paper, and never seen it 
made, would be astounded to find how very 
differently it was done from what might have 
been imagined, and how very much more 
simply their design might have been done by 
altering it a little. I wonder how many in this 
room have any idea how so simple a thing as 
the ordinary forked baluster is made, with 
one foot to be let into the stone for each pair 


of balusters. I confess I did not know till the 
other day, when I wished to vary the form of 
a thing so as to give it a little more character, 
but began to doubt as I went on whether the 
smith could make it. So I went to the forge 
and had some experiments made, and found 
that the usual process was quite unlike what 
I had imagined. Another advantage of the 
visit was, that I was able to suggest to the 
smith other ways of doing it, and before we 
finished we had made 


A ForKED BAuustTeR IN Four DIFFERENT 


WAYS, 


and found out which was the easiest and 
cheapest. This seemed to me an instance of 
the way in which designer and workman can 
help one another; the designer, from habit, 
seeing his way to fresh possibilities, while 
the workman, from habit, had not thought 
of doing anything but what he was used to. 
Let it be a rule, therefore, with every Archi- 
tect never to design anything without knowing 
whether his design is practicable, and prac- 
ticable according to the received traditions of 
the Craft concerned. But may we go no 
further than this? May we not require that 
he should beable to put his own hand to the 
work as a handicraftsman in one or more of 
the trades over which he has to exercise con- 
trol in the ordinary discharge of his duties ? 
There are some trades of which it is obvious 
such knowledge as an Architect can derive 
from observation is enough. Going through 
the trades in the specification according to 
their order, we begin with Excavator. It is, I 
think, obvious that he would not improve him- 
self in Architecture by going to work in the 
trenches with pick, shovel, and wheelbarrow. 
Next comes the Bricklayer and Waller. I 
once built a brick wall, but I do not know that 
I learned much from it, except that bricklaying 
was not so easy as it looked, and that if it was 
hard to keep a true upright it was still harder 
to keep a true level. The bricklayer to whom 
I showed my wall when it was done could only 
say that he thought it strong, but very ugly. 
I do not know that I should advise any of you 
to follow my example. ‘Carpentry and Joinery 
are more within the reach of everyone, and a 
course of training at the bench may safely be 
recommended to all who have to do with 
building as supremely useful. I need not go 
through all the trades, but Masonry brings us 
near to 
Tur VERY CENTRE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


To be a practical mason would not in my 
opinion be so useful an accomplishment for an 
Architect as skill in joiner’s work. The ordi- 
nary problems of stone-cutting can, I think, be 
understood without actually handling the 
chisel and mallet. But masonry, as I have 
said, melts insensibly into sculpture, and it is 
not always easy to say where masonry ends and 
sculpture begins. What will you do when you 
come to the carving of your building, as, of 
course, come you must in a building of any 
importance? If you only care for quantity 
and not for quality you can, of course, leave it, 
as many do, to the carver, and simply get an 
estimate and leave him to do his best, which 
in that case may also be his worst. But you 
will not, I am sure, if you are in earnest, be 
content with so perfunctory and vicarious a 
way of bestowing on your work its principal 
adornment. You will have your own notions 
of the scale, the character, and the finish of 
your carved work; you will feel that the 
outline of your sculptured capitals is as 
important as the profile of your mouldings ; 
that the play of light and shade in your 
foliaged stringcourse or your enriched frieze 
was an important element in your design ; 
you will desire for your sculpture an historical 
character, illustrating the purpose and cireum- 
stances of your building ; and, above all, you 
will feel that the same feeling which you have 
impressed on the purely Architectural part of 
your design must be carried into the sculptured 
decoration, or the unity of the effect will be 
marred. You must impress yourself on that 
as you have done on the rest. How are you 
to do this? You may spend hours standing 
over the Sculptor or watching him model 
what is afterwards to be carved, and tire both 


him and yourself by suggestions and counter- 


suggestions which perhaps end in 


Mere Merprocriry AND DULNESS, 


because though both of you want something 
different you do not want the same thing, and 
are unable to explain your meaning to one 
another. But if you were able to finger the 
clay yourself you could realise to yourself your 
own intention, and explain it to him perfectly, 
and in this way you would succeed in getting 
what you want as you can in no other. 
Every Architectural student, therefore, ought 
to learn to model. He will find it of the 
greatest service to him in his future career, 
not only in enabling him to explain his 
meaning to those Artists who will collaborate 
with him, but also in fixing and correcting 
his own loose ideas of sculptured decoration, 
and helping him to secure for it that character 
which will correspond to his intention. If 
he goes on to carve so much the better; for 
my part I should like to see the callings 
of Sculptor and Architect rolled into one. 
As to the other Crafts, time forbids me to 
speak more at length. Every man, be he 
Artist or not, should, as with the ancient Jews, 
be taught some handicraft ; and to us Archi- 
tects such an accomplishment would naturally 
be doubly useful. We cannot expect that an 
Architect should have actual manual ex- 
perience of them all, still less can we require, 


with the Greek writer, that he should 
have mastered them all. But we have 
a right to demand that he shall by 


actual observation acquaint himself with 
the methods and difficulties of them all, 
not from books but from the workmen, not in 
the library but in the workshop. Let him never 
make a design without knowing how it will be 
carried out, and if in doubt let him go with it 
to the workshop, the building-shed, or the 
forge; let him consult the men who are to 
make it, and then correct or alter his design to 
suit the difficulties of material and workman- 
ship. In this way we may expect to infuse a 
new life into our Architecture, and to awake it 
from its torpor. The knowledge you will 
acquire in this way will not be of a kind to be 
tested by examination, or to enable you to win 
prizes and scholarships, but you may feel 
assured it will be the means of making you 
better Artists individually, and of advancing 
the Art of your country as a whole. 


A runp is being raised in Croydon to build 
a new wing of the local hospital, in com- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee. - 

A pESTRUCTIVE landslip has occurred at the 
village of St. Pierre-Liveron, near Caylus, in 
France. Four houses have already fallen into 
the valley, and the Church threatens to follow. 

Prorressor HerKkomer, R.A., recently gave 
a demonstration in the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of British Artists of his new process 
for the autographic reproduction of drawings 
in black and white. 

Ir has been decided to proceed with the 
erection of a new United Presbyterian 
Church and -halls in Cambuslang. ‘The site 
chosen is Rosebank grounds, corner of Main 
Street. The probable cost is stated at £7000. 

Ara recent meeting of the Corporation of 
London, the Coal, Corn, and Finance Com- 
mittee reported upon the financial arrange- 
ments necessary to carry out the plans for the 
rebuilding of the Central Criminal Court, but 
the consideration of the report was adjourned, 
so that it might be considered with a similar 
report as to the enlargement of Stone Asylum. 

Ar a public meeting in Dundee, it was stated 
that, although nothing had been definitely 
decided as to the Stevenson memorial, the 
Executive Committee had resolved that the 
memorial should take the form of a statue, a 
bust, or a medallion. 

Tur Methodists of Leeds have decided to 
practically reconstruct the chapel in Oxford 
Place. Something like £18,000 is to be spent 
in modernising the premises and adapting them 
to the needs of present-day mission work. In 
addition, the new buildings will afford central 
premises for the whole of the district. The 
enlargements include a synod hall, to hold 
some six hundred persons. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


LONDON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE VICTORIAN ERA,* 


By T. Francis Bumrus. 


Author of “London Churches Ancient and Modern,”’ 
* Kcclesiological Notes from North Germany,” &c. 


(Continued from page 108.) 


INVENTIVE OR ORIGINAL PHASE OF THE 
Gotruic REVIVAL. 


TE Churches, probably the noblest Archi- 

tectural conceptions of their class raised 
during the present century, head the list of 
those erected in London under the second phase 
of the Gothic Revival—the inventive or origi- 
nal one—St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, and 
All Saints, Margaret Street. Each is by the 
same Architect, Mr. Butterfield; each, while 
belonging to the thirteenth century style of 
English Gothic, presents many departures from 
Medieval precedent and arrangement; and 
each affords an example of what can be effected, 
not only with the costliest, but with the com- 
monest materials when used by a master -hand. 
The sumptuous character of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, caused its erection to extend 
over nearly ten years (1850-59). St. Matthias, 
on the contrary, was finished in two years, 
being begun in 1851 and consecrated in 1853. 
Few London Churches have had a more inte- 
resting or eventful history than St. Matthias, 
Stoke Newington. It origiuated during the 


THE 


. latter part of the “forties” with a small band 


0 


f North London Churchmen, who, with but a 
small sum at their command, and under 
difficulties which for a time seemed unsur- 
mountable, succeeded in realising the idea of 
a town Church in its fullest essentials, carried 
out not only with great originality of Archi- 
tectural treatment, but with correct ritualism. 


A Bonp Aanp ORIGINAL STEEPLE. 


Probably no Church erected near London at 
she time attracted more attention than St. 
Matthias, Stoke Newington. The introduction 

f the “ saddle-back” tower+ into the streets 

f the Metropolis was certainly a bold experi- 

ent on the part of Mr. Butterfield, but one 

iat was justified by its effect. There is per- 

aps nothing so grand in the whole range of 
| Modern Architecture as this skilfully designed 
Lower, rising at the east end of a lofty clere- 
jstoried nave, whose aisles are continued along- 
side of it in lieu of transepts. Tle fine 
proportions of this plain brick steeple, in which 
the sparingly introduced bands of stone form 
so characteristic a feature, have secured for it 
numerous admirers ; it has outlived the hostile 
criticism which its novelty at first provoked ; 
and it has, with more or less success, been adop- 
ted by other Architects. Upon entering St. 
Matthias, its great height (nearly 70ft.) and 
narrowness are most striking; this is the 
secret of the picturesque character which has 
all along distinguished Mr. Butterfield’s work 
from others less daring in conception and, 
therefore, less liable to mistakes. 


GRANDEUR OF BUTTERFIELD’s WoRK. 


Grandeur and effect-this Architect has ever 
aimed at, and whether he be designing a 
village Church or a Cathedral, he holds to 
those stern notions of Architectural beauty 
which he has made peculiarly his own. In 
every way St. Matthias embodies the idea 
dominant in its conception of a town Church, 
its finely-proportioned nave arcade and lofty 
elerestory, the noble tower arches spanning the 
‘“hurch transversely, its well-raised, stalled, 
«nd screened chancel, and its sanctuary—an 
early instance of brick vaulting—being the 
elements mainly conducive to this result. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting features 
of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, is its nave 
roof. Of a simple cradle type, it strongly calls 
to mind that of Ely Cathedral before Mr. Le 
Strange took its painting in hand. Another 
feature is the absence of elaborate decoration 
sn stone or wood carving. The former exists 


* A paper recently read before the Toynbee Architec- 

ural Society. 

+ The Tower forms the chanvel on the ground-plan, 
a sort sanctuary projecting beyond 


only in the caps of the corbelled pillars sup- 
porting the tower, in the sedilia, and in the 
dripstones of the great east window. The 
elass which fills this last is by Wailes, and, 
owing to the cold grey which forms a back- 
ground to the figures, must be pronounced one 
of the most satisfactory works produced by that 
Artist, thanks to Butterfield’s superintendence. 
The small western window of either aisle 
also by Wailes—is very good, but by far the 
finest in the Church, albeit desiderating 
grisaille work, is the great one above the west 
door, with its Old Testament figures, by 
O’Connor. <A very peculiar feature of this 
window is the buttress which is carried up it 
in lieu of a central light—doubtless suggested 
to Mr. Butterfield by the east end of the 
Abbey Church of Dorchester, which, at the 
time of the erection of St. Matthias, he was 
engaged in restoring. Those of you who may 
chance to visit this remarkable Church should 
not omit to observe the grand effect produced 
by the two great tower arches from about 
midway up the south aisle, as well as from the 
extreme west end of the Church. 


THE HccursioLtoaican Soctrery’s 
CHURCH. 


All Saint’s, Margaret Street, if it were not 
quite that model Church dreamed of by the early 
ecclesiologists, was at least the nearest approach 
tothatideal which the ecclesiological movement 
had up to the period of its completion, in 1859, 
produced. Without vitiating in the least our 
beautiful Decorated style, Mr. Butterfield in 
All Saints overstepped the mere repetition 
of conventional forms, to produce a building 
in which a free eclectic manipulation of parts 
was grafted upon a system of polychromatic 
construction, having its basis in the fact that 
London is naturally a brick town. The choice 
of site for this Church was unfortunate, feelings 
of sentiment having been allowed to prevail ; 
but in spite of its cramped area, that vigour 
and originality of construction inseparably 
connected with every work undertaken by Mr. 
Butterfield is everywhere exhibited in this 
sumptuous work, from the nobly-proportioned 
tower and spire, immeasurably grander than 
the steeples of the Marien Kirche at Liibeck, 
to the carving of the delicate alabaster capitals 
of the clustered columns of the nave arcade, 
carving which had the honour of extracting 
from Mr. Ruskin a high eulogium, but not 
higher than it deserved for combined boldness 
and grace. The magnificent western window 
was made, as we now see it, not many years ago 
by Gibbs ; the original window, by Gerente, a 
very, I may say too faithful, copy of the cele- 
brated Jesse window at the east end of Wells 
Cathedral, not giving satisfaction. I am, how- 
ever, happy to say that the same idea has been 
preserved, and this western window of All Saints 
may now be ranked among the finest in the 
kingdom. 


* MopeEt ” 


DIFFERENT ScHooLts or Murat Decoration. 


The contiguity of houses to the east end 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, prevented 
its being pierced with a window—a defect 
neutralised. by the scope it afforded to the 
pencil of Dyce, whose delicate and frequently 
restored frescoes, carried out in the German 
heilege style, form a welcome relief from the 
. Archaic surroundings. At St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
which forms, if I may so speak, a via media 
between the dignified severity of St. Matthias’ 
and the gorgeousness of All Saints, the 
same accident—confined situation—has been 
likewise neutralised, but by that series of 
paintings on water-glass with which the 
genius of Le Strange and Preedy covered the 
east wall like a gigantic reredos.* In feeling, 
these paintings at St. Alban’s are the antipodes 
of those at All Saints, being treated, as far as 
the style of drawing is concerned, very Archaic- 
ally. A very happy medium between these 
two schools was. struck by Mr. Holiday 
about five-and-twenty years ago in the two 
frescoes executed: by him upon the wall on 
either side of the reredos at All Saints, 
Notting Hill, one of the largest and most 
important works of Mr.-Wm. White, and 


* An elaborate and costly reredos is now in course of 
erection at St, Alban’s. 


highly deserving of careful examination 
by the ecclesiologist. It is a work of great 
power, combined with a certain amount 


of originality, though very English in its 
details, and contains a reredos of singular 
beauty from the chisel of Redfern. But to 
return to St. Alban’s. The chief beauty of 
this Church, internally, resides in its grand 
proportions. Its nave arcade is peculiarly 
graceful, the piers being genuine specimens of 
Harly Decorated work. Butterfield excelled in 
the arches opening from his naves into his 
chancels; those in St. Matthias, St. Alban’s, 
and All Saints being among the finest things 
in the whole range of modern English Archi- 
tecture. No good general view of St. Alban’s 
is obtainable outside, a defect it shares in 
common with All Saints, St. Clement’s (City 
Road), and St. Augustine’s (Queen’s Gate), a 
truly noble and sumptuous work, considered by 
many to be Mr. Butterfield’s most original 
work, and belonging to that style of highly- 
enriched mural decoration which he developed 
during the latter part of the “sixties,” as ex- 
emplifiedin the chapel of Keble College, Oxford. 


Worxs or Mr. Burrerrrecp. 


Both St. Alban’s and St. Augustine’s (Queen’s 
Gate) being exceedingly broad and lofty, the 
Architect has been enabled to invest their 
western facades with more than ordinary 
grandeur and majesty. We have seen how 
pleased Mr. Butterfield was with his experi- 
ment of a “saddle-back” tower at Stoke 
Newington, and this led him to adopt it again 
at St. Alban’s. Here the tower, being much 
broader from N. to 8. than from E. to W., has, 
I always think, more the appearance of a 
prolongation upwards of the west front than 
an actual steeple, but there is something very 
striking and Minster-like about the mass, 
which is augmented by the cleverly con- 
trived octagonal belfry turret and the tran- 
septs, which, like those in some of the old 
Rhenish Churches, project from either side of 
the west front, forming internally a narthex 
after the fashion of that gigantic one at 
Peterborough, the noblest Romanesque building 
on this side of the Alps. At St. Augustine’s, 
Queen’s Gate, Mr. Butterfield seems to have 
been induced to cast his western facade into 
the form of one of those huge quadrangular 
belfries met with in the South of France, in 
the neighbourhood of Toulouse. ‘Probably no 


Church built by him gives one a better 
idea of the manner in which the Archi- 
tect values the aid of colour than St. 


Augustine’s, Queen’s Gate. Its interior is 
unquestionably the noblest in the West of 
London, deriving its impressive effect from the 
manner in which every detail has been left to 
the supervision of the Architect. To some of 
these exception may be taken, but I have not 
time, nor is this the place to point them out. 
With the Churches of Mr. Butterfield may be 
classed the only London work of his pupil, the 
late Mr. Henry Woodyer, who, like his master, 
while infusing great originality into certain 
details and avoiding stereotyped and common 
place forms, has never - deviated from our 
national forms of Middle Pointed. One of 


A Nosie Group or CuuRcHES, 


is St. Augustine’s, York Street, Hackney Road, a 
plain brick structure consecrated in 1867, and 
designed, like the same Architect’s Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Winchester, with a nave 
and chancel both clerestoried, and contained 
under one line of roof. Probably from fear 
of committing either himself or his patrons, 
this work of Mr. Woodyer’s at Hag- 
gerston, although abounding in vigour and 
originality, is neither so stately nor so ab- 
normal as some he has designed, notably 
the fine pile of collegiate buildings erected 
by him for the late Sir Frederick - Gore 
Ouseley at Tenbury. The reredos in St. Augus- 
tine’s is one of the loveliest works of the kind 
in England. While on the subject of rere- 
doses I would call your attention to that in 
All Saints, Stoke Newington—one of a series 
of Churches’ built in the North and North- 
Hastern suburbs from the designs of Mr. 
Francis Dollman, and all of them exhibiting 
much genius and power, not without consider- 
able originality. But to return to St. Augus- 
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tine’s, Haggerston. This Church is one of a 
group in the same district, all lying so 
close together that from the tower of one the 
rest is clearly seen, all from the hand of the 
same Architect, and all exceptionally grand 
specimens of town Churches, in which the 
characteristics betrayed are dignity and repose, 
a decided penchant for Early French detail, 
a tendency at times to abnormal out- 
lines; simplicity of material; absence of 
elaborate detail—in short, all those features 
so essential in Churches built for a stately 
ritual, and planted in poor and_thickly- 
populated districts.* The Architect of this 
striking group was Mr. James Brooks, and of 
them itis not too much to say they are the most 
remarkable erected in London under the “ inven- 
tive” phase of the Revival. Their names are: 
St. Michael, Shoreditch (Mark Street, Fins- 
bury), finished in 1865; St. Saviour, Hoxton, 
near the Rosemary Branch Bridge (completed 
1866) ; St. Chad, Nichol Square, Hackney Road, 
and St. Columba, Kingsland Road, both con- 
secrated in 1869. To this group may be added 
St. Andrew, Plaistow, which followed a year 
later. I should much like to enter into a 
detailed acccunt of these noble Churches, but 
as I still have a deal of ground to get over, 
their leading features must be sketched as 
briefly as possible. St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, 
is a most stately Church, very lofty and very 
long, but unfortunately so hemmed in by tall 
model lodging-houses that no really good 
general view is obtainable; but the east end, 
seen from the north, tells to great advantage, 
as does the grand mass of roof, which here, as 
well as in all Mr. Brooks’ Churches, is planned 
with the greatest and most Artistic ability 


Works or Mr. Jas. BRooxs, 1860-1870. 


The small octagonal spirelet on the gable 
between the nave and the chancel is both 


charming and appropriate, supplying, pro 
tanto, the want of a tower and spire. The fine 


group of buildings to the west is the Hospital 
of St. Mary of the Cross, the joint work 
of Brooks and Seddon. In St. Saviour’s, Hox- 
ton, we have a lofty first-pointed building , 
yellow brick outside and red within, consisting 
of a clerestoried nave and chancel contained 
under one continuous roof, lighted by tall 
lancets, and terminating in a very bold semi- 
circular apse. The site was unfortunately 
cramped, byt the Church is well placed, and 
towers grandly above the mean houses of the 
vicinity. Undeniably imposing is the west 
end, with its large plate-traceried window, 
recalling the “ Dean’s Eye” in the north tran- 
sept of Lincoln Cathedral. St. Chad’s, Hag- 
gerston, is built of red brick throughout, with, 
of course, stone for the dressing, and is eruci- 
form in plan, with an apsidal chancel, a 
chancel chapel also apsidal, transept and nave, 
with a lean-to western narthex. The four 
nobly-planned roofs, meeting at a simple but 
effective slate spirelet, impart an air of great 
majesty to the pile, viewed from the north-east. 
The transepts do not project beyond the aisles, 


but this is no detriment to the general 
effect. The vaulting of~-the choir and 
the side chapel in red brick with stone 


ribs is undoubtedly a masterstroke of genius. 
St. Columba’s is also-cruciform. Here, a low 
unfinished tower rises at the crux which, as 
well as the short square-ended sanctuary and 
transepts, is groined in red brick. Owing to 
its great height, length, and unencumbered 
area the interior of St. Columba’s, Kingsland 
Road, is most impressive on first entering. At 
St. Chad’s the piers are circular ones, very short 
and thick, with, as yet, uncarved capitals; at 
St. Columba’s they are taller and composed of 
a cylinder, round which four slender shafts are 
disposed. Here, again, much of the carving is 
en bloc, but a beginning of carving is, I am 
glad to see, being made. Other features of 
this remarkable Church are the huge plate- 
traceried windows of two simple lancets and a 
circle, lighting the transepts and clerestory, 
as at St. Chad’s; the open arcade above the 
arch opening into the north-west transept ; 
the bold fenestration of the west end by a 


* Occupying the site of humble mission buildings, 
these stately and abnormal Churches owe-their erection 
in a great measure to the untiring exertions of that 
single-hearted layman Robert Brett, 


double tier of lancets; the narrow aisles 
spanned by half-arches of brick at the interval 
of each bay; and the dignified flights of steps 
leading from the chancel to the sanctuary. 
The name of Mr. Brooks, the Architect of 
this fine group of Churches, had been brought 
prominently before the Architectural public in 
1861, by the extremely clever manner in which 
he had remodelled the Parish Church of St. 
Mary’s, Haggerston, a specimen of the “Com- 
missioners’ Gothic,” with a laughable tower, 
concerning which all sorts of absurd tales were 
afloat at the period of its erection in 1828. 
Although these remarkable Churches of Mr. 
Brooks’ do not show a thorough conversion on 
his part to the principles of Continental Gothic, 
yet they havea very un-English look. Indeed, 
many of the details are reminiscent of Churches 
in that enchanted ground to the ecclesiologist 
—the North-Eastern part of France—I mean 
the Valley of the Oise between Beauvais and 
Paris; round about Soissons, ChdAlons-sur- 
Marne and their vicinity. Having occasion 
lately to revisit St. Columba’s, I was much 
struck with the similarity between the 
arrangement of its east end and that of the 
Church of St. Honorine, at Graville, near 
Havre; though, doubtless, it will recall to 
some the same part of St. Cross at Winchester. 


INTRODUCTION OF A ForrIGN ELEMENT. 


This introduction of a foreign element into 
the plans and details of many an English 
Church before the “fifties” were very far 
advanced, forms a very important sub-division 
in the second phase of the Revival. In the 
hands of men like Scott, Street, Brooks, Bodley, 
Burges, and Pearson, who were sure of their 
tools, this was all very well, but, like everything 
else, it was carried to excess, and in unskilful 
hands many of the Churches in which a foreign 
type of Gothic was introduced became ram- 
pantly extravagant, and in some instances 
quite grotesque. Several causes led to this 
infusion of Continental Architecture with our 
own, and these I will sketch as concisely as I 
can. First, the publication of Rev. Benjamin 
Webb’s “Continental Ecclesiology,” of Ruskin’s 
“Stones of Venice” and the “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ;” of Street’s “ Brick and Marble of 
North Italy,” and of Viollet Le Duc’s exhaus- 
tive “ Dictionnaire Raisonné.” Secondly, the 
competition of 1855 open to the Architects of 
Europe for the erection of a Church at Lille,* 
in which, by the way, two English Architects, 
Clutton and Burges, carried off the first 
prize; Mr. Street the second. Thirdly, the 
increased facilities for foreign travel. Nothing 
can be more delightful or instructive than a 
tour through those countries which contain the 
best examples of Church Architecture. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that so many Architects, 
forsaking the glories of Beverley, Lincoln, 
York, Wells, Ely, and Gloucester, should have 
returned with sketch-books enriched and their 
minds stored with many a charming detail 
from Chartres, Soissons, Dijon or Auxerre ; 
Parma Modena or Ferrara; Miuinster, Soést, 
Libeck or Erfurt, which they sought to engraft 
upon our insular forms. 

Two GracreruL Works or Sir G. G. Scorr. 


This study of foreign Gothic, due to the 
causes I have just enumerated, had sensibly 
affected our national Architecture as early 
as 1854, when Sir G. G. Scott drew the 
plans for his beautiful Church of St. Andrew, 
Ashley Place, Westminster, and a little later 
for a larger Church of similar character, viz., 
St. Mary, Stoke Newington. Although these 
two buildings are not distinetly English 
in their character, there is nothing in either 
of them that suggests a thorough conver- 
sion on the part of their Architect to the 
principles of Continental Gothic. It was 
at first hoped that St. Andrew’s, Westminster, 
might be erected on a scale more worthy of its 
position, but, though munificently supported 
in various quarters, the general contributions, 
much to. the regret of those who saw the 
exuberance and fancy characterising the 
original drawings—were so scanty as to neces- 


es 
* Notre Dame de la Treille, of which only the lower 


part of the choir 
fait accompli, 
chosen. 


and its substructure is at present a 
A Lillois Architect was ultimately 


sitate the adoption of a comparatively humble 
design. But while sacrificing richness and 
magnificence, Scott was enabled to attain a 
certain degree of boldness and novelty by 
adopting the half-Belgian, half-German idea 
of a nave and aisles of the same height, 
separated by a row of tall cylindrical 
pillars with boldly-foliaged caps, like those 
in the Cathedral of Chalons-sur-Marne, a 
city in which many delightful hours have 
been spent. Tall three-light windows placed 
under separate gables, and a slender fléche 
at the junction of the nave and choir, 
succeed in imparting to the pile an air of 
great dignity, dwarfed, however, by the hideous 
block of houses facing the Church in Ashley 
Place.* Inside there is no rival to distract 
attention from its positive proportions ; accord- 
ingly the Church pleases by its breadth and 
repose. There are few London Churches in 
which a profusion of bright and graceful 
colours would be more in place. The circular 
pillars and luxuriant capitals are a pecu- 
liarly advantageous field for the display 
of pronounced hues, while the apse—which 
contains three lovely specimens of Clayton 
and Bell’s work in stained glass—admits of 
the richest polychrome. Some instrwmenta 
have been added within the last ten years 
from the designs of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. In 
St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, Scott carried 
out the same idea on a larger scale, with the 
addition of transepts and a western steeple.+ 
The great beauty of proportion, elegance of 
detail, and extreme magnitude of Stoke New- 
ington Church places its interior among the 
most noble and imposing of the modern 
Churches in the kingdom. Few have so 
graceful a nave, while the chancel, ter- 
minating in a three-sided apse —in which, 
by the way, as at St. Andrew’s, we deside- 
rate a groin—is inferior to none in richness 
of carved ornament; in this respect it forms 
a most striking contrast to Butterfield’s 
severe St. Matthias, in the same parish. The 
Church contains a great quantity of painted 
glass, but little of it rises above mediocrity. 
Clayton and Bell’s windows in the sanctuary 
derive their excellent effect from uniformity of 
design less than from any peculiar grace of 
grouping or colour. But I must call your 
attention more particularly to the small tre- 
foiled lancets lighting the clerestory of the 
transepts, also by Clayton and Bell. Here the 
figures of the Evangelists stand out in bright 
tinctures against a background of grisaille. 
This glass, superintended by Sir G. G. Scott 
himself, is of the kind he wished to see 
adopted throughout the Church, 


A THoRovuGHLY Un-Eneuisu Cuurcn. 


But no two Churches revolted from English 
precedent more entirely than those I am about 
briefly to introduce to your notice for a few 
moments. In St. James-the-Less, Upper Gar- 
den Street, Westminster, the late Mr. Street 
was enabled—aided by splendid individual 
munificence—to rear a structure most sump- 
tuous in its materials, and thoroughly North 
Italian in its character. Built just after the 
Architect had uttered his love for North 
Italian Art in his “ Brick and Marble,”{ it 
may, in some respects, be compared with 
Butterfield’s equally sumptuous Church in 
Margaret Street, with this difference, viz., that 
whereas in All Saints the Architect has clung 
tenaciously to English detail, Street, at St. 
James’s, castaside insular traditions altogether. 
Time does not permit me to descant upon the 
many beautiful points of detail in St. James- 
the-Less, but I cannot leave it without noticing 
the vaulted chancel, a perfect triumph of the 
modern Architect, and the detached campanile, 
a lovely creation, lifting its head, sicut Lilium 
excelsum, above the mean houses of the 
vicinity. 

(To be continued.) 


*The general features of this elegant Church recall 
very vividly the lofty unclerestoried structure raised by 
the Preaching Orders in various German cities. 

+ Left unfinished at the time of the Church’s conse- 
cration in 1858, but completed from the designs of Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott seven years ago. 

t After his Essays in North Italian Pointed, as ilus- 
trated by this Church, and also that of SS. Philip and 
James, Oxford, Mr. Street retwned to English types, 


= seen in the lovely Church of Toddington, Gloucester- 
shire 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


EFrFringHam Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April Tth, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ;s 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JoHN 
RuskIn. 


An interesting experiment is about to be 
tried by the Vestry of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch. ‘Their new works for the destruction 
of the parish dust and refuse are to be 
specially designed to generate electricity for 
light and power. It is also arranged that 
baths and washhouses shall also be served by 
these same dust-destroying furnaces, that a 
public library shall be heated, and that the 
parish drains shall to some extent be venti- 
lated. The cost is estimated at about £63,000. 
In this new Shoreditch establishment will be 
included a system of thermal storage, as well 
as an electrical reserve by means of accumu- 
lators. These are necessitated by the immense 
fluctuations in the demand that must neces- 
sarily be made by a large parish like Shore- 
ditch. While business is in full swing after 
dark there will be twenty times as much 
demand for electric current, both for light 
and for motive power than there will be at 
other periods in the twenty-four hours, but of 
course it is impracticable to vary the genera- 
tion of furnace heat by the burning of refuse 
to anything like this extent. It is arranged, 
therefore, that furnaces and engines shall be 
kept steadily going day and night all the year 
round, thus producing a steam pressure of 
about 100,000lb. With the appliances for 
storing heat and current it is calculated that 
the utmost extremes will be amply provided for. 


Tue foundation stone of the Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities, which is to be erected to 
the north of the Kasr-el-Nil Barracks, Cairo, 
was laid on the 31st ult. The Minister of 
Public Works stated that two museums were 
being constructed, one for ancient monuments 
and the other for Arabic art. The Khedive, in 
the course of his speech, said that for a century 
scientists had been occupied in collecting 
monuments relating to the ancient Egyptians, 
and now the Government had decided upon 
building a resting-place for these relics. He 
was delighted to lay the foundation stone in 
the presence of the representatives of civilisa- 
tion, science, and Art, and was happy to 
continue the work which had been commenced 
by his predecessors. The site of the museum 
covers 13,000 metres, and the cost of the edifice 
will be £110,000. This work is to be completed 
within twenty-six months from designs pre- 
pared by a French Architect. 


Ar the Central School of Arts, Regent 
Street, there was recently opened an exhibi- 
tion of selected works from the studies sub- 
mitted in competition for the Art Scholarships 
of the London County Council, held for 
the encouragement of Art in handicrafts. 
The County Council offer 150 scholarships, 
varying in value from £20 for three years 
to £5 for two years, with free tuition at 
any approved School of Art in the Metro- 
polis. From forty schools or more students 
have entered the competitions. The object 


of the County Council is not to make Acade-. 


micians, but to train builders and deco 
rators, carvers, glass stainers, and metal- 
workers, who will make our towns attractive 


rather than fill our picture galleries. Most of 
the students are already engaged in these 
crafts by day. In the evening they attend 
classes in the cause of Art and Crafts. Some 
interesting specimens of sgraffito, otherwise 
scratching work, are shown by plasterer 
students from Battersea. Two layers of 
plaster, one red, the other yellow, are laid on, 
and while the yellow is still moist it is 
scratched away on the lines of the design. 
Gesso work, which has been obsolete for many 
years, has been revived, and there are some 
interesting specimens of it. It is a cross 
between painting and modelling. A mixture 
of whitening and glue is painted on with a 
brush and sets rapidly. Most of the pictorial 
designs are archaic, and on the flat plane, but 
there is modern humour in a series of horse 
sketches. 


Propgerty or building land in the vicinity 
of Newcastle is very valuable at the present 
time. A resident in the West End of New- 
castle, who lives in his own house, recently 
put up his house for sale, thinking that he 
would rent a larger one, as he needed more 
accommodation. He made enquires in various 
parts for such a house as he wanted, but was 
unable to find one vacant, and ultimately was 
obliged to withdraw his own house from the 
market so that he might still havea sheltering 
roof under which to rest. Atacertain country 
village not many miles out of the city, house 
accommodation is equally scarce, and the agent 
of the owner of considerable land in the village 
and its vicinity declined to entertain any pro- 
posals for building unless it was certain that 
the outlay would return a minimum interest 
of 73 per cent. On the new building estate at 
West Jesmond many houses that were being 
built as a speculation were snapped up by 
eager purchasers before the foundations were 
completed. 


ConTROVERSY as to the completion of South 
Kensington Museum still rages. <A corre- 
spondent writes to the Times as follows :— 
“On Friday last Mr. Lough asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons whether the Government would 
bring in a Bill, similar to the Military Works 
(Loan) Bill, for completing the South Ken- 
sington Museum by means of a loan repayable 
in thirty years. The reply was in the nega- 
tive. Let us see what this means. The 
estimate of 1891 for completing the Museum 
was £400,000. Taking interest and sinking 
fund into account, this would mean about 
£20,000 a year—i.e., a one-thousandth part of 
this year’s Navy Estimates—for thirty years. 
The excuse given—the proposed erection of 
new public offices in London—might be ac- 
cepted but for the facts (1) that there always 
has been-and -always—will-be—some_ plausible 
pretext why this particular project should be 
postponed ; (2) that the proposed public offices 
will take many years to build; (3) that there 
is no hint that the South Kensington Museum 
will even then be taken in hand; (4) that the 
national finances are in a flourishing condition 
—if rumour is correct, the surplus which will 
at the end of this month go to reduce the 
National Debt would complete the Museum 
three times over. Moreover, it is not as if the 
entire Museum had to be built. Half of it is 
there already, as anyone may see for them- 
selves who will go and compare the very 
interesting model of Major-General Scott’s 
original design (which is to be found near 
the main staircase there) with the buildings 
already erected ; in fact, a great deal might 
be done with £200,000, leaving the final com- 
pletion for a later date if necessary. I do not 
think that those who merely come up to town 
for a part of the year, and who look upon 
London, perhaps, as a necessary evil and a 
wilderness of bricks and mortar, realise that 
those for whom London is home, and who take 
a keen interest and pride in the improvement 
and beautifying of the Metropolis, may resent 
a disgraceful eyesore like that at South Ken- 
sington just as deeply as the former would 
resent, let us say, the erection of a South 
Kensington Museum in its present form in 
full view of their drawing-room windows in 
the country.” 


Tue Royal Society of British Artists’ Exhi- 
bition of Paintings and Drawings, which 
opened last week at the Suffolk Street Galleries, 
Pall Mall, is characterised by its customary 
tolerance of the old forms and methods side 
by side with the eccentricities and experiments 
of a later growth. Here and there the influence 
of Mr. Whistler’s reign over the British Artists 
still faintly lingers, and with this there is an 
occasional suggestion of the modern Dutch 
painters, as well as examples of the various kinds 
of impressionism and naturalism that gave 
birth to the New English Art Club. Amongst 
the larger works in the central room, a cottage 
interior by Mr. R. Gemmell Hutchinson, en- 
titled “When Winds are Howling,” tells the 
old, sad story of anxious watchers while the 
storm rages at sea, and there is but scant hope 
for the fisherman’s return. -Another pathetic 
subject on the same wall is “A Mother’s 
Prayer,” by Mr. Greville Morris, representing 
a peasant woman at the bedside of her dying 
baby. Above a picture of the “ Baptistry of 
Siena Cathedral,’ from the untiring hand of 
the President, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, hangs an 
effective study of waves, “Evening Grey,” by 
Mr. Ayerst Ingram ; and a fine piece of portrait 
painting is a three-quarter length of “Amy, 
daughter of Walter Scarborough,” by Mr. G. 
Hillyard Swinstead. Mr. Edmund Fuller 
renders the movement of sea and the warmth 
of reflected light, as well as the spaciousness 
of sky, in his painting of a steamer lending a 
friendly hand to a disabled vessel, “In Tow,” 
and in a more pensive, imaginative manner is 
Mr. Arthur Meade’s “ Harly Twilight,” per- 
vaded by a tone of ethereal blue. A pleasant 
air of tranquility will be found in Mr. Noble 
Barlow’s “ Dorset Meadows.” In this same 
gallery are several impressions of light and 
colour which make one look below the line or 
beyond some of the more prominent canvasses. 


A CONTEMPORARY asks why the City should 
not have an Art gallery worthy of the Corpora- 
tion? The nucleus of a gallery exists already. 
What is needed is a building for its reception 
and for the adequate housing of future 
acquisitions which would certainly come in 
due course by gift or bequest. Here, for 
example, is the munificent offer of Mr. Henry 
Clarke, who has promised to present a picture 
of the value of one thousand guineas illustra- 
tive of the most striking incident in connection 
with Her Majesty’s forthcoming visit to the 
City. Why should the City not recognise the 
unique event of the Diamond Jubilee by taking 
another step in advance, and providing a 
suitable building, say, on the Embankment, 
to receive the pictures in existence and those 
which would quickly be forthcoming ? 


OLD property in Carlisle is just now coming 
down.on..all sides. ..A block of quaint-looking 
shop property near the Town Hall, which 
yielded a rental of several hundred pounds a 
year to the Corporation, has just been 
demolished in order that the area might be 
laid to the Market Place, which now affords an 
uninterrupted view of the ancient Guild Hall 
as well as the Town Hall, and has improved 
the approaches to two of the principal streets 
in-the-city. Bit~by bit old buildings in the 
Market Place have been removed, but the 
work of improvement has necessarily been very 
slow. The old Commercial News Room, long 
defunct, had its habitat in the block now 
demolished. The Shambles at one time 
occupied a site in the Market Place, and, 
being formed of wood and covered with slates, 
had a grotesque and antique appearance. 
They were bought by the Corporation and 
removed; and another important building, 
the city guardhouse, was similarly dealt with 
long afterwards, but within the memory of 
the people now living. When the latter was 
demolished, “it was hoped that the old build- 
ings adjoining” would soon be swept away; 
and this has now been done, leaving a very 
wide area in the heart of the city. 


Aw exhibition of Scottish Art, in the Scottish 
Gallery, 1274, George Street, Edinburgh, 
opened a few days ago. The collection com- 
prises nearly two hundred pictures repre- 
sentative of Scottish Artists recently dead, 
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examples of the best of living Artists, and also 
of the younger Artists who are already securing 
a name for themselves as painters in one or 
other of the departments. Among the pictures 
of those now dead, perhaps the most attractive 
is that of G. Paul Chalmers, entitled “Running 
Water,’ a scene on the Esk near Edzell. It is 
a large canvas, showing in the foreground 
a reach of broken water remarkably true in 
colouring and feeling after movement, and 
above it, still water overshadowed by a group 
of trees. There is a capital example of Robert 
Herdman, R.S.A., in “ A Scottish Rose,” repre- 
senting a young woman in pale green short 
gown and red skirt looking pensive, and 
holding a rose in her hand. “The Lawyer 
and Hudibras” is a capital example by Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, the late President of 
the R.S.A. Horatio M’Culloch is represented 
by an exquisite little picture entitled “ Cloud- 
land and Moorland.” Close beside it may be 
mentioned Orchardson’s “Testing the Blade,” 
a bold and strong example of composition and 
colouring. There are two charming works by 
M’Taggart in seascapes with children, entitled 
“Mist Rising in Machrihanish Bay” and 
«A Silken Sea,’ a scene at the south end of 
the Mull of Kintyre. Hugh Cameron, R.8.A., 
has several. examples remarkable for their 
harmony of colour.. Robert M’Gregor, R.8.A., 
has two-French scenes which in refinement 
and scheme of grouping indicate an improve- 
ment on his previous work; and there are 
also noteworthy pictures by J. Lawton Wingate, 
Erskine Nicol, G. W. Johnstone, John Smart, &e. 


A piscovERY which has taken place in Paris 
apparently throws some light on the “Pare 
aux Cerfs” of. Louis XV. of France, the site 
of which has up to the present been doubtful. 
A Paris Architect, named Triboulet, who is 
superintending the construction of houses in 
Rue de la Pepiniére, which formerly formed a 
portion of the Royal domains, has discovered 
a trench 74 yards long and 5 yards wide, and 
of a depth at present unknown. This trench is 
filled with the skeletons of deer, which have 
been packed as methodically and closely as 
sardines in a tin, the. head of each alternate 
skeleton being placed towards the tail of the 
next. The horns have been removed, but 
with that exception the skeletons are perfect. 
Each row is separated with a layer of lime 
Perfect casts of the heads are to be found in 
this lime layer. - This ‘curious discovery is 
now being investigated by the Archseologists 
of Paris. 


We are informed that the council of the 
Institution of Naval Architects has arranged 
that that body shall celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee by holding an International Congress 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, at 
the Imperial Institute, in the course of the 
summer. The Prince of Wales has consented 
to act as honorary president of the Congress, 
and will deliver a speech on the opening day. 
Invitations to take part in the gathering have 
been sent to the Ministers of Marine of all the 
principal maritime powers of the world, to the 
French Association Technique Maritime, and 
to the American Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, which are institutions 
having kindred objects to our own. The 
holding of this Congress will give the members 
a fitting opportunity for welcoming to our 
country the many friends from abroad who, 
during the last two years, have shown such 
marked hospitality, and done so much for the 
advancement of the institution. The exact 
date is not yet fixed, but the meetings will 
probably take place early in July. 


Ir is not generally known that the oldest 
mummy in the world is preserved in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. This mummy is supposed to repre- 
sent the mortal remains of a man named 
Ra-hotep, who lived in the days of the Pyramid 
builders, about 38600 B.c., and whose tomb is 
still to be seen near the Pyramid of Meidoum. 
The outlines of the eyes, mouth, and ears 
have been traced in black paint or ink on the 
outside covering of the face, while the nose 
can be clearly traced through the bandage. 


Tur monument erected to the memory of 
the late Bishop Atlay in the north tran- 
sept of Hereford Cathedral has. been unveiled 
by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. The 
monument cost £800. It consists of a recum- 
bent life-size figure of Bishop Atlay, in carrara 
marble, laid upon a cenotaph of Belgian marble, 
the height of the whole being 4ft. Qin. It 
rests on a base of Belgian black marble, upon 
which is a plinth of Belgian rouge royal marble. 
The cenotaph, or body of the structure, is of 
eream coloured Belgian marble, shaped into 
panels, with little columns of rouge marble. 
A mitre is carved on the west end panel of 
the cenotaph, and on the east panel a shield 
presenting the Atlay arms and the arms of the 
see of Hereford impaled. In the north transept 
are also the tombs of Bishop Cantelupe and 
Bishop Aquablanea, 


An interesting discovery has just been made 
at Hartshill, on the great Roman road running 
from London to Chester. The Romans estab- 
lished, at intervals, numerous statistics. One 
such station, Manduessedum, fell within the 
county of Warwick, and is now occupied by 
the village of Mancetter. Since 1773 there 
have been numerous discoveries indicative of 
the Roman occupation. About four years ago 
a Roman kiln was discovered, but the im- 
portance of the discovery was not realised 
until too late, and the work was too much 
destroyed to be of value or allow of a 
systematic examination. A few days ago, on 
the other side of the roadway, at what was 
known as the Caldecote Quarries, a second 
kiln was found, and in the uncovering very 
little damage was done. Other indications led 
to a careful search, and a third kiln, in a 
wonderful state of preservation, was unearthed. 
A quantity of pottery remains has been 
found, chiefly of the dark-blue slate colour, 
including a perfect specimen of a cinerary urn, 
about 5in. high. The kilns, which were dis- 
covered about 16in. below the turf, are oval in 
form, and about 48in. by 60in. 


An American contemporary informs us that 
the plans of Mr. 8. 8..Beman, Architect, of 
Chicago, for-a silver palace for. the Trans- 
mississippi Exposition, have’ been accepted. 
This palace is to be the most imposing feature 
of the Exposition, and the central figure in a 
portion of the grounds to be called El Dorado. 
The building is to be 400ft. square, surmounted 
with mammoth ornamental towers, and the 
entire structure will be covered with rolled 
silver, which will reflect the dazzling glories 
of the rising and setting sun. ‘The silver to 
be used in its external covering will be con- 
tributed by the miners of the Great West. It 
will be arranged in the form of a square, with 
open arcades and loggias at each story, similar 
to the Venetian palace. The corners will be 
adorned with octagonal towers, terminating 
with spires and pinnacles covered with the 
shining metal. 


Masor Martnprn has officially inspected 
the Highgate Hill Cable Tramway on behalf 
of the Board of Trade. The original cost of 
constructing this line, which was the first 
cable tramway laid down in England, was 
£60,000. It is now four years since the cars 
ceased running, but it is thought that the 
venture, on which £4000 has just been spent, 
will prove financially successful, seeing that 
vast numbers of persons constantly visit 
Waterlow Park, near the summit of the hill, 
in addition to the ordinary residents who have 
to ascend the steep incline. The large engines 
in the depét at the top of the hill have been 
thoroughly overhauled, and a new steel cable, 
the cost of which was over £200, has been put 
down. 


For Diamond Jubilee Day a grand stand 
will, by the Queen’s directions, be erected 
inside the great gates at Buckingham Palace 
for members of the Household and their friends. 
Stands will-also be erected by the Office of 
Works on each side of the central entrance of 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, and 
on the terrace opposite the Gallery. In 
building these stands at the’ National Gallery 


and on Trafalgar Square the Office of Works 


is following the precedent set when the grand 
stand opposite the Imperial Institute was 
provided to enable~ privileged persons to see 
Her Majesty going to open that building. 
St. James’s Street will be elaborately decoraé 
ted. Some of the West End houses, in view 
of the demand there will be for workmen later 
on, have arranged to get their proposed seats 
and balconies ready so that when the Jubilee 
week arrives a couple of hours may suffice to 
put the timbers together. Preliminary work 
of the kind was in progress last week opposite 
Marlborough House, where a whole frontage 
was fitted up with tiers of seats. Hach board 
was then marked for its place and afterwards 
stored away. 


In memory of the Rev. Canon Humphrey 
Cholmeley,a memorial window has just been un- 
veiled and presented to the Church of St. Mary 
and All Saints by Sir Edward Lawson. The 
window—which is an admirable piece of Artistic 
work, designed and carried out by Mr. Comper 
—symbolises in its central light the Canon’s 
connection with Magdalen College, Oxford, the 
property of which the living became in 1705. 
The left-hand light indicates his family con- 
nection with the county of Lincoln, and the 
right-hand light suggests Canon Cholmeley’s 
association with the diocese of Salisbury, he 
having been made Prebendary of Bedminster 
and Redcliffe in Salisbury Cathedral in 1882. 


Tue German national monumentto William I., 
unveiled by the Emperor on the hundredth 
anniversary of the first Kaiser’s birth, stands 
on the site of the old Schloss of Liberty, and 
faces the Royal Castle. It rises from a base of 
polished red Swedish granite, at the four 
corners of which are bronze lions in the act of 
springing. The colossal equestrian statue of 
the Emperor is also of bronze. Holding the 
bridle, and with a palm leaf in her hand, is 
the figure of Peace, the whole design being 
exceedinely dignified and imposing. With the 
portico behind it, it cost 4,000,000 marks. 


Herr Marrnansius, Technical Attache to 
the German Embassy in London, in an article 
on “ William Morris and the Fifth Exhibition 
of Industrial Art,’ says: “The exhibition 
shows the Art industry in England at a stage 
which can only be regarded as the result of 
decades of earnest endeavour. Great progress 
has also been made during the last twenty 
years in other countries, and the need has 
made itself universally felt of arresting the 
grievous decline of German handicraft which 
set in with the classical revolution at the end 
of last century, and which, by the middle of 
the present century, had become intolerable. 
A return to old traditions has been eagerly 
sought everywhere. What, however, dis- 
tinguishes England from other countries is 
the new and independent spirit she displays. 
Absolutely novel forms have been found, and 
the resulting ornamentation shows real creative 
power. England has entered on new and 
successful paths, while we others have hitherto 
contented ourselves with copying our old 
masters,” 


Aproros of the recent opening of the cele- 
brated Borgia Apartments in the Vatican, with 


the beautiful frescoes by Pinturricchio, an 


account of which appears in another column, 
it may be interesting to mention that there is 
a model of a portion of one of the “stanze” in 
the South Kensington Museum. In 1885 the 
Museum authorities obtained permission to 
have a model made of a portion of one of the 
rooms, and in 1888 it was completed and for- 
warded to South Kensington. The delicate 
relief decoration of the groins and bands was 
executed in the model by Signor Adolfo 
Consolani, and the copies of the frescoes were 
painted by Count Lemmo Rossi Scotti of 
Perugia. The frescoes represented in the 
model are St. Catherine before the Emperor 
Maximin, the Escape of St. Barbara, and the 
Visit of St. Paul the Hermit to St. Anthony. 
The subjects of the paintings on the ceiling 
are scenes in the story of Osiris. Itis believed 
that the construction of this model aroused 
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great interest in this suite of rooms at Rome, 
with the fortunate result that his Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII. ordered the books belonging to 
the Vatican library, until recently kept on 
shelves placed against the walls of the 
*“ Appartamento ” to be removed, and arrange- 
ments made so that the public might have 
access, a privilege until now exceedingly 
difficult to obtain. 


Tue village of St. Pierre Livron, in the Lot, 
has been destroyed by a landslip. It was a 
picturesque place dear to painters. The 
Church was of a great age. It stood on a cliff 
rising sheer from the River Bonette, with the 
village clustering round it. There was a 
hollow on the other side of the village where 
rain used to lodge. What with the infiltration 
of water from above, and the wearing action 
of the river below the cliff, the whole site of 
the village with its cemetery and some back 
land got detached. The landslip, however, 
has been gradual and it still goes on. The 
latest news is that the Church has disappeared. 
The Bonette, checked in its force by the fall 
of the village, is flooding the upper part of the 
valley it flows through. 


A pispuTE has been pending in the High 
Court of Justice for some time between Messrs. 
Murdoch and Cameron, Limited, of London 
and Glasgow, engineers and contractors for 
public works, and the Corporation of Southend- 
on-Sea, over the erection of a promenade pier 
there, the contract price of which is about 
£20,000, and in consequence work has been 
suspended during the last five or six weeks. 
Sir William Arrol, M.P., with Mr. John Waugh, 
C.E., and Mr. William Jaffrey, having visited 
and inspected the pier and reported favourably 
as to the state of the work and the probability 
of the pier being ready for the ensuing season’s 
traffic, terms have been arranged between the 
corporation and the contractors, who are to 
receive £2000 bonus in addition to their 
original contract price. The action has been 
taken out of Court, and work on the rier has 
been resumed under the direction of Mr. John 
Wolfe Barry, the newly appointed engineer for 
the Corporation. , 


AN interesting report has just been published 
by Professor L. de Launay, upon the ruins of 
the Great Zimbabye in South Africa. These 
ruins were first discovered by the German 
explorer Carl Mauch, and since the publication 
of the results of his exploration they have 
attracted much attention from archeologists 
and scientists, who believe that they afford a 
proof of an ancient Phenician occupation in 
these remote lands. The principal structure 
among these ruins is the Great Zimbabye, 
which rests upon a granitic plain 3000ft. in 
altitude, near the eastern banks of the Sabia, 
and about twenty-five miles from Fort Victoria. 
This structure consists of two distinct edifices. 
To the north there is a sort of fortress, or 
acropolis, and to the south a wide elliptical 
enclosure, surrounded by two conical towers. 
The acropolis is upon a rock, at the summit of 
which stand blocks of stone from forty to fifty 
feet, and pillars of clay about 10ft. in height, 
all of which are covered with curious geo- 
metrical designs and conventional figures of 
birds. Excavations by M. de Launay brought 
to light the shapeless remains of pottery and 
vessels, one of the latter bears a design repre- 
senting a Hottentot landing three zebras and 
a hippopotamus. More important was the 
discovery of small clay crucibles that have 
been used many centuries ago, for the smelting 
of gold. All of these contained particles of the 
precious metal, as well as some very ancient 
tools. 


Ir is high time the statues and monuments 
that oceupy places of honour in the streets of 
the City were cleansed, if they are to be in 
readiness for the Jubilee. A spasmodic 
cleansing, to be followed by a repetition of 
the neglect that has for so long been the order 
of the day, will, however, be of but little 
advantage. What is needed is a periodical 
spring cleaning that will rescue them from 
the uncared-for condition in which so many of 
them now are. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND ITS 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


4 oe special committee appointed by the 

London County Council in November last 
to inquire into “the management and financial 
position of the Works Department since its 
inception and as to its future prospects” pre- 
sented its report to the Council at its meeting 
yesterday. In the report the committee first 
gives an extract from the statement of Mr. 
Waterhouse, one of the assessors, who gave 
close attention to the best means of avoiding 
in the future any recurrence of the falsification 
of accounts which led to the inquiry. Mr: 
Waterhouse says :—* The total amount of the 
fabricated entries, as stated by the comptroller 
in his report, amounted to £7229 lls. 10d. 
None of the cash outlay of the department, 
except the petty cash and the wages, the pay- 
ment of which is intrusted to guaranteed pay 
clerks, is in the hands of officers of the Works 
Department, and these entries had no reference 
to any misappropriation of money, nor did they 
conceal any action whereby any employé of 
the department was pecuniarily advantaged. 
They resulted simply in a false statement as to 
the cost of various works, the apparent cost of 
some being decreased by amounts which were 
included in the costs of others. It is for me to 
point out any defects in the office arrangements 
which rendered the fabrication of these 
vouchers and entries possible, and prevented 
their immediate detection. It may be well, 
however, here to refer to the evidence 
of Mr. Fullwood. The allegations with 
regard to false entries in the books 
contained in his letter to Mr. White of 
November 21st, 1896, were, in cross-examina- 
tion, found to relate to some entries—of which 
he instanced two for amounts of £1 2s. 9d. and 
£1 3s. 1d. occurring in the month of June, 1893 
—in the books of his own department of gas- 
fitting, in respect of foremen’s time, which he 
said was evidently false, inasmuch as no 
foremen were employed. I find that these 
entries were posted from the time-sheets in 
the same way as all other wages, and that the 
amount represented a proportion of the wages 
of the foreman engaged in generally superin- 
tending the work at some lodging houses of 
which some gasfittings under Mr. Fullwood 
formed some part. ‘There does not appear to 
have been in this case any attempt or in- 
tention to misrepresent facts.” On this subject 
the committee had nothing to add to the 
remarks in Mr. Waterhouse’s report. It 
concurred with the recommendation of both 
the assessors—that, with a view to 


PREVENTING SIMILAR PRACTICES 


in the future, the book-keeper should be placed 
in a position of independence with regard to 
the manager. After a reference to the inception 
of the Department, which was connected with 
what might be called the labour policy of the 
Council, the committee said that it had care- 
fully reviewed the operations of the Works 
Committee in comparison with the practice of 
provincial municipalities and railway com- 
panies, and while it seemed probable that the 
execution of works without the intervention 
of a contractor prevailed in regard to muni- 
cipal bodies and railway companies to a 
degree much larger than is generally sup- 
posed, the tendency to dispense with or even 
to abolish the contracting system altogether 
has been much stronger in the London County 
Council than in any case that has come 
under its notice. The department was formed 
in circumstances of great exigency and disad- 
vantage, and, while there had been consider- 
able conflict as to the cost of this and that 
particular work, it thinks it safer to form an 
opinion upon the general operations, and upon 
the statements of all parties, both opponents 
and admirers of the department, than to enter 
upon any minute examination of the outcome 
of each particular operation. The experience 
of the Council, the practice of other municipal 
bodies, of railway companies, and of large 
manufacturers and estate proprietors, had led 
to a firm conviction that some definite organi- 
sation for the direct employment of labour 
and the direct execution of public works by 


the Council, under the superintendence of its 
own officers, was desirable and _ beneficial. 
After stating that inquiries made of the larger 
corporations tended to show that work of a 
structural character was carried out, as a rule, 
by contractors, the committee said that in the 
business of the Council, except for machinery 
or wrought-iron or steel work, the intervention 
of a contractor had been practically discarded 
in the engineering department, and the evi- 
dence received was not unfavourable to a 
continuance of that system. ‘The cases in 
which the department had executed works 
most largely within the respective estimates 
had been of that character. There was much 
more contention as to the dealing of the 
Department with 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION, 


but there was no substantial remarkable 
difference of opinion as to the general quality 
and character of the work. Upon this subject 
the committee said: “There has been excess 
of cost, but we are unable to say that in the 
aggregate this would not have been far greater 
had the Council been left to deal only with 
those contractors who would accept their terms 
and conditions of contract. Latterly, with a 
more settled plan of operation, the Works De- 
partment has been more successful, and in 
regard to recent works, even of Architectural 
character, the good quality has been maintained, 
and the cost does not appear to have been in 
excess of that which would have been paid to a 
contractor. <A period of at least two years was 
necessary for the economic arrangement of 
such a new department. In Architectural 
work there is not the same risk to be insured 
against as in the underground operations of 
engineering work; there is not the same un- 
certainty with regard to estimates, nor the 
same margin of possible profit. It is unlikely 
that Architectural buildings will, owing to the 
numerous details and intricacies, be executed 
by a Works Department at less than the prime 
cost to a contractor; but, on the whole, it 
appears that the Works Department can execute 
Architectural works of equal quality, without 
loss, and with no greater charge than the 
Council would pay to contractors. This inquiry 
has not, however, led us to believe that the 
full average of builders’ profit upon Architec- 
tural work can be obtained by the direct 
employment of labour, though there can be no 
doubt that the power of the employer to do 
the work himself is a valuable check upon 
builders who might otherwise think the em- 
ployer was wholly in their hands.” The com- 
mittee concurred in the general opinion of 
witnesses that there should be 


No UNIVERSAL EXCLUSION OF THE 
CONTRACTOR. 


With reference to the form of contract which 
states that contractors shall pay the wages 
“in practice obtained by the various trade 
unions in London,” it considered that the 
objection of contractors to those words can be 
removed by.inserting a mention of the unions 
of employers where such exist, and the extent 
to which such exist, together with the trade 
unions which are exclusively organisations of 
workmen, The committee did not see its way 
to recommending any alteration of the stand- 
ing orders, such as would be required to admit 
of competition in tendering between the de- 
partment and contractors. Nor did it recom- 
mend the making of a selected list of con- 
tractors or the abandonment of the customary 
mode of open tendering. It regarded the em- 
ployment of contractors as beneficial, if con- 
sidered only as strengthening the resources of 
the Council for the undertaking of public 
works and keeping the officials concerned in 
the preparation of estimates and supervision 
of works closely in touch with the prices of 
work and of materials. Generally, as to the 


Future oF THE DEPARTMENT, 


the Committee stated :—‘ No witness that has 
appeared before us has advocated the abolition 
of the Works Department. On the contrary, 
even those who have criticised the work of 
that Department most keenly have, at the 
same time, advised its retention. One witness 
stated that he did not propose to abolish 
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the Works Department, that he thought the 
Department was a very useful provision for 
the Council to have at its disposal; that he 
thought there were a large number of works 
that could be done quite as weli by the Council 
as by a contractor, but that he was not certain 
that building works could be included in that 
list. Another witness said that he would not 
contemplate abolishing the Works Department 
as a Department, and that in his opinion it was 
better that it should bea separate department: 
With reference, however, to the Works Com- 
mittee there hasappeared a general concurrence 
of opinion as to its unsatisfactory constitv- 
tion. Under the standing order of the Coun- 
cil this committee consists of from sixteen to 
twenty members with three ew-officio members. 
The subject appears in the evidence in many 
different forms, and in view of its importance 
we have given it the fullest possible considera- 
tion. Our conclusion is that it is for many 
reasons expedient that fresh arrangements 
should be made. After a brief reference to 
some of the proposed alterations, the com- 
mittee concluded by stating that it had 
received a memorandum from four members of 
the committee which, under the special cir- 
cumstances attending the appointment of the 
committee, it thought should be presented as 
an appendix. The following are the com- 
mittee’s recommendations ;— 

“(a) That in the opinion of the Council 
some definite organisation for the direct 
employment of labour and the direct execution 
of public works by the Council under the 
superintendence of its own officers is desirable 
and beneficial. 

“(b) That a Works Board be substituted for 
{he Works Committee, such board to be elected 
forthwith, one member to be nominated by 
and from each of the following committees: 


Finance, Asylums,. Bridges, Fire Brigade, 
Highways, Improvements, Main Drainage, 


Parks, and Housing of the Working Classes ; 
and that in future years the election of 
members of the board do take place at 
the meeting of these committees next to 
March 31. 

“(c) That any committee desiring to pro- 
pose to the Council the carrying out of any 
works without the intervention of a contractor 
shall, in the first instance, obtain an estimate 
from the proper officer and then refer such 
estimate to the Works Board for their con- 
sideration before reporting to the Council. 

“(d) That the works manager shall, unless 
in any case otherwise ordered, carry into 
execution all works which the*Coune'l resolves 
to execute without the intervention of a con- 
tractor. 

*(e) That when the Council wishes to exe- 
cute any works without the intervention of a 
contractor the plans, specification, and estimate 
shall, unless otherwise ordered by the Council, 
be thereupon referred to the works manager. 

“(f) That the works manager shall be 
responsible to the Works Board, and the 
Board shall report from time to time to the 
Council. 

““(g) That this report be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee, and that it be 
an instruction to that committee to amend the 
Standing Orders in accordance with the fore- 
going recommendations. 

“(h) That it be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee to make further amend- 
ment of the standing orders by the insertion 
of words coupling the unions of employers 
Where such exist with the trade unions, in 
reference to the rates of wages and hours of 
labour. 

“(i) That it be referred to the General Pur- 
poses Committee to make further amendment 
of the standing orders by omitting provisions 
giving powers to the clerk of the Council to 
direct examination of the books of anyone con- 
tracting with the Council for the execution of 
works, other than the time sheets or books, or 
wages sheets or books. 

“(j) That the statement of Mr. Waterhouse 
be referred to the comptroller for report upon 
each and all of his suggestions with reference 
to the accounts, and that the comptroller’s 
report be referred to the General Purposes 
Committee with a view to the adoption of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s recommendations.” 


Professional Items. 


BiruineHam.—A_ deputation from the 
Architectural Association has waited on the 
Lord Mayor, their object. being to impress 
upon the municipal authorities the importance 
of the City Council taking power to itself 
under the Birmingham Churches Bill to pre- 
vent the replacement of Christ Church, should 
that building be removed, by any building 
unworthy of so important a site. 


Briaypon.—An important engineering work 
is being carried out just now in connection with 
the North-Eastern Railway at Blaydon. It in- 
volves the straightening of the line, which, for 
a considerable distance on either side of Blay- 
don Station, pursues an erratic course. The 
North-Eastern Railway Company some time 
ago resolved to have this work done, and plans 
were prepared by their engineer, Mr. Chas. 
Harrison, for the straightening of the line from 
a point a little to the east of Blaydon Burn to 
a point a little to the west of Stella Staith. 
The new line between these points is not 
exactly straight, but the curve is so gentle as 
to be almost unappreciable. The whole of the 
work is being carried out to the plans of Mr. 
Charles A. Harrison, whose resident engineer 
is Mr. C. M. Bengough, A.M.LC.E., by Mr. 
H. M. Nowell, the well-known railway con- 
tractor, of Leeds, whose engineer on the work 
is Mr. T. E. Scalfe, A.M.I.C.E. The cost of the 
making of the quay wall, and of the extension, 
is £21,000. 


Bricuton.— The Education Departmen 
has approved the plans of the School Board 
for the erection of a School for Afflicted 
Children, and for a new cooking school in 
Trafalgar Court and in the rear of York Place. 
It is proposed to add a south wing to the Higher 
Grade School in Pelham Street, the estimated 
cost of the building being £4000. The 
Education Department is to be asked to sanc- 
tion the adaptation of the existing workshop at 
York Place and the covered space on the land 
to the south, recently agreed to be purchased 
by the Board, to the purposes of a centre for 
manual instruction in wood and iron, and the 
formation of a class-room for drawing and 
modelling. It is further proposed that a 
second centre for instruction in woodwork be 
formed in the covered play shed of the Ditch- 
ling Road school. The estimated cost of the 
alteration of the manual instruction centres is 
£450. At Queen’s Park school it is proposed 
to enlarge the boys’ and girls’ departments 
and the infants’ department, and to erect a 
school hall, the whole being estimated to cost 
£1600. There is also a proposition that a plot 
of land at the corner of Middle Street and 
Boyce’s Street, together with the premises 
Nos. 29, 30, and 31, Middle Street, be pur- 
chased for the sum of £2400. If approved, it 
is proposed to utilise the land for the enlarge- 
ment of the Middle Street Infants’ School. 


CLECKHEATON.—The opening of new Sunday 
schools which have just been built in connec- 
tion with and contiguous to the United 
Methodist Free Church Central Chapel, at a 
cost of about £8000, including £1400 for the 
site, recently took place. The new buildings, 
erected from designs by Mr. R. Castle, of Cleck- 
heaton, form, with the more massive structure 
of the chapel, a most imposing Architectural 
whole; and the schools themselves have prob- 
ably few parallels in the provinces in extent, 
arrangement and equipment. The assembly- 
room is capable of seating 1000 persons, and 
the lecture hall about 150 persons; and, besides 
the library, bank-room, and sewing-room, there 
are five large and twelve smaller class-rooms. 
Beneath the assembly hall there is a tea-room, 
calculated to accommodate 400 persons. ‘The 
premises are lighted by electricity. : 


Corx.—In connection with the manufac- 
turing of bricks at Cork, two very important 
contracts; have just been “secured by two 
prominent Leeds firms. Quite recently the 
Cork Brick Manufacturing Company was 
formed for the purpose of erecting works near 


Cork city, for the making of bricks, and Messrs. 
Thos. C. Fawcett and Company, Limited, a 
well-known engineering firm in Leeds, were 
declared the contractors for the supplying and 
erection of the necessary machinery and vlant 
in the brick factory now in course of erection. 
Messrs. Fawcett have just begun the contract, 
and are pushing ahead rapidly with the work 
instrusted to them. The directors of this new 
company having invited tenders for a powerful 
road locomotive engine and six large waggons 
for the conveyance of bricks, the contract was 
secured by Messrs. J. Fowler and Company, of 
Leeds, who have undertaken to have this engine 
and the waggons delivered to the owners at 
Cork before the end of April. 


EpinsurGH.—The deputation of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council which visited London for 
the purpose of inquiring as to the experience 
and practice of the vestries in regard to the 
use of Australian hard wood for street-paving 
purposes, has completed its report. Summing 
up the results of their investigations and 
inquiries, the deputation states that it is 
saticfied that the Australian hard woods 
possess valuable and peculiar qualities, ren- 
dering them, so far as present experience goes, 
highly suitable for street-paving purposes. 
No specimens examined by the deputation 
presented any appearance whatever of ordinary 
decay or rot. No doubt street-paving with 
hard wood is of the nature of a luxury, and 
will cost more than whin or granite paving, 
but the time has come when Edinburgh must 
face the question of following London ex- 
perience and enterprise in this direction, 
especially with her principal streets. The 
deputation considers that the hard woods 
recommended will not be excessive in cost, nor 
far behind in durability (having in view the 
fact of Edinburgh traffic being so much lighter 
than that of London), and the gain in compara- 
tive noiselessness, in smoothness, and therefore 
ease in traction, as well as in cleansing 
facilities, will sufficiently compensate for the 
extra cost. On the respective merits of the 
various woods referred to in this report, the 
deputation is disposed to recommend that 
black butt and tallow wood be fairly tested, as 
it is possible that as good, if not better, results 
may be thus obtained than from the other 
timbers which have been longer in the market, 


Guascow.—On Saturday last Mr. D. Bennet 
Dobson’s building-construction students visited 
the new Ruchell Hospital, at present in course 
of erection for the sanitary authorities of the 
city. The cost of the whole work is expected 
to be over £200,000. Mr. A. B. McDonald, 
city engineer, is the Architect of the work, 
and both in point of design and general 
planning it is to be commended as. being 
thoroughly efficient. The administrative block, 
which faces the west, will accommodate about 
200 nurses on either side, and the central 
portion will be reserved for doctors’ and 
matrons’ rooms. The large pavilions are each 
66ft. by 22ft. and contain fifteen beds, i.e., ten 
in the acute ward, the air space being 23,100 
cubic feet; and in the convalescent five beds, 
with an air space of 11,550 cubic feet, and a 
distance of 8ft. between each bed. Fresh air 
is admitted at the wall under each bed as well 
as at the window bossings. The heating 
everywhere is by low pressure hot water. In 
each ward, however, there are two fireplaces. 
In these pavilions the nurses rooms are 
between the acute and convalescent wards. 
The clearing houses are also especially worthy 
of notice. ‘The cost per patient, exclusive of 
site, is about £486. A central water tower 
likewise forms a prominent feature, 150ft. 
high, containing four tanks, each 12,800 gallons. 
Mr. Hannah conducted tthe party in the 
absence of Mr. McDonald. 


Inkury.—The result of the recent arbitra- 
tion proceedings, in which trustees of the 
Skipton Grammar School Estate claimed 
damages against the Ilkley District Council 
for acquiring water rights, and for works in 
the additional supply of water to Ilkley from 
the lands of the claimants situate at Adding- 
ham Moor Side, in the Valley of the Wharfe, 
has just been made known. The total valua- 
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tion as given in evidence was £1347 8s. 2d., 
being an average of £36 18s. The umpire has 
awarded £650 12s. 6d. on the aggregate claim. 
The proceedings in the claim made by the 
trustees of the late Mr. John T, Wall, in 
which the valuation by the claimant’s wit- 
nesses amounted to £354 4s., and by the wit- 
nesses for the District Council to £4 8s. 6d., 
have resulted in £189 12s. 6d. being awarded. 


Lrreps.—The Meadow Lane Works Sub- 
committee of the Leeds Corporation has 
considered tenders which had been received 
for work in connection with the new purifying 
plant. The Gas Committee has given power 
to the sub-committee to accept tenders, but 
these will come before the City Council for 
confirmation. The tender of Mr. George Cross, 
Bowman Lane, for buildings, was accepted at 
£4760. For two horizontal engines required 
for the new retorts, Messrs. J..and R. Rankin, 
Liverpool, were successful, their tender 
amounting to £567 10s. The tender of Messrs. 
Clayton and Sons, Hunslet, for pumping 
valves, steam connections, girders, and columns, 


roofs and principals, was accepted, the amount. 


being a little over £7000. 


Liverpoou.—At a special meeting of the 
Health Committee of the City Council, held to 
consider the project for widening Cook Street 
by making a piazza, 10ft. wide, under the front 
portion of the new buildings erected on the 
south side of the street, Mr. Watson Ruther- 
ford, the solicitor for the owners of the 
buildings, had a long interview with the 
committee, in the course of which the possi- 
bility of the scheme was discussed. Mr. 
Rutherford was asked if the trustees of the 
estate were prepared to cut off the projecting 
corner next to the entrance of the Law Asso- 
ciation Buildings. Mr. Rutherford stated that 
that would cost a further £5000. After dis- 
cussing the matter, the committee decided to 
recommend the Council to carry out the im- 
provement at a cost, including the cutting off 
of the corner, of £27,500. 


PappineTron.—St. David’s Church, which 
has the distinction of being the first Church 
built expressly for the Welsh in the metropolis, 
was opened at Paddington on the 81st ult. 
The new building, which is capable of seating 
about 400 people, has been designed by Mr. 
C. Evans Vaughan in the Gothic style. Under 
the Chureh proper is a spacious hall, which is 
used as a Sunday school, and during the week 
for meetings and concerts. At the back of this 
hall are the caretaker’s rooms. The cost. of 
erection has been very considerable, and now 
that the building is ready for use the Church 
council finds that it has to face a deficit of 
£800. 


SHEFFIELD.—The alterations which were 
commenced some time ago at the Surrey Street 
Music Hall have now been completed. The 
principal alteration is that affecting the exits. 
A new staircase has been erected, and has an 
outlet in Surrey Street. The new staircase is 
lighted by electricity, and the number of exits 
is now three in place of the former two. The, 
cost of the chamge has been something like 
£600, and this includes the thorough over- 
hauling of the drainage arrangements. 


Trornton, N.B.—Estimates have been ac- 


cepted for the erection of a Free Church Hall } 


at Station. Road, Thornton, to accommodate 
about 250 persons. Mr. William Williamson, 
_jun., Kirkcaldy, is the Architect. - 


West. Kirpy.—The corner-stone of the new 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Agnes, at 
Darmond’s Green, West Kirby, was laid last 
week. The nev Church is planned for nave, 
transepts, and chancel, with a presbytery 
adjacent, but at present the nave, with a 
seating capacity of 250, will alone be built. 
Mr. Edmund Kirby is the Architect. The 
building will be of Ruabon brick, with terra- 
cotta and red stone, the cost of the full scheme 
being about £3000. The floor will be of wood 
blocks, and the inner roof of pitchpine. Mr, 
R. Allen, Claughton Road, Birkenhead, is the 
contractor. 


YorK.—A company assembled at Harker’s 
Hotel, York, a few days ago, to, see a working 
model of a covered stall, designed by Mr. 
Liversidge. Mr. Liversidge said schemes for 
covered markets had been suggested, one of 
which it was estimated would cost £50,000, but 
none of them seemed to find favour. He had 
endeavoured to find a solution of the difficulty 
in the form of the design which he had the 
privilege of submitting to their notice. The 
highest estimate of the cost-was not more than 
£5000. Mr. Liversidge then proceeded ‘to 
explain that he proposed that rows of pits, or 
troughs, should be dug in Parliament Street. 
Each of these excavations would be not more 
than 2ft. wide, 6ft. deep, and 21ft. long, and 
would be fitted with covers which could be 
easily thrown back, being made in parts for 
that purpose. The next step would be to raise 


_ the pillars, which worked into large joints at 


each end of the trough. This simply meant 
that the pillar would be raised from the 
horizontal position to the perpendicular. The 
remainder of the structure was all in one 
piece, and was raised automatically, sliding up 
grooves in the pillars till the top was reached. 
The whole of the stalls could be joined end to 
end, and the frameworks automatically raised 
together. The covering for the roof was a 
light waterproof material similar to that which 
covered the Westminster Aquarium. 


Correspondence. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE TROWEL? 

To the Editor of Tue ButtpErRs’ JouRNAL. 
Sir,—May I ask you if you will kindly 
answer in your valuable paper for me this 
question ? et 
Who should provide and pay for the silver 
trowel to be presented to the gentleman 
laying the foundation stone of a Church, the 
builder’s contract for which is £5700, and the 
probable amount the Architects will receive 
commission on being over £6000? Should the 
builders, or the Architects,or the Church 
Committee provide and pay for it? Who 
should hand or present the trowel to the 
gentleman laying the stone? If either the 
builders or the Architects provide it, have 
the Committee any choice in the selection, 
design, or inscription? If there is no fixed 
rule, may I ask you if you will kindly say what 
is the general practice ? Also—under the cir- 
cumstances of its being a nominal £6500 
undertaking—about how much should be spent 

upon the trowel ? ‘ 
Iam, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
8. G. R. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. 


THE Epitor will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue, 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND Srx- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments, . 


Advertising. 


SirvaTions WantTED, Srrvations Vacant, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence, 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements. : 

Prices on application. ‘ 

Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., 
Strand, W.C. 


| reports that nine meters were sent in, 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Architectural Association.—At the 
meeting cf the Architectural Association on 
Friday night—Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith in the 
chair—it was announced that the “ House 
List” had been constituted «as follows :— 
President, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt; vice- 
presidents, Mr. Banister F. Fletcher and Mr. 
Alfred H. Hart ; committee (ten to be elected), 
Messrs, R. S, Balfour, W. D. Caroe, H. B. Cres- 
well, A. S. Flower, F. W. Goldsmith, C. de 
Gruchy, F. G. F. Hooper, E. H. Parkes, H. 
Passmore, Beresford Pite, G. H. F. Prynne, 
W. H. Seth-Smith, J. W. Stonhold, A. B. 
Thomas, and J. Williams; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
Hampden W. rratt; hon. librarian, Mr..C. H. 
Freeman; hon. secs., Mr. E. Howley Sim and 
G. B. Carvill; hon. solicitor, Mr. W.H. Jamie- 
son; hon. assistant librarian, Mr. HE. W. M. 
Wonnacott; hon. auditors, Mr. M. Garbutt 
and Mr. H. P. G. Moule; assistant secre- 
tary, Mr. D. G. Driver. The next meet- 
ing of the Association will be held on April 


30th, when Mr. Hugh Stannus will read a 


paper on “The Classic Cornice.” 

- Glasgow Institute of Architects.—At 
the usual quarterly meeting of this institute, 
held in the rooms, Pitt Street, Mr. John Jas. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., president, reported that the 
council had remitted the question as to the 
lighting of the lower Church of Glasgow 
Cathedral to a committee of council. He also 
reported that the Corporation of Sheffield had 
appointed a jury of three members of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects as assessors to 
adjudicate upon competitive plans, and that it 
had been remitted to a committee of council to 
consider the position of this~institute with 
regard to Architectural competitions. The 
president also intimated that the council had 
appointed himself and the vice-president as 
delegates to attend a meeting of the Sanitary 
Congress to be held at Leeds in September. 
Letters from Messrs. Honeyman and: Leiper, 
acknowledging in gratifying terms the con- 
gratulations of the institute on their election 
as Academicians, were read. Letters from Mr. 
Gourlay regarding the examination of draw- 
ings for the Technical College Prize were read, 
and it was reported that the prize, which was 
to be called the Institute of Architects Prize, 
for the best set of drawings and sketches, had 
been awarded to Mr. William 8. Mayer. The 
secretary reported that it had’ been remitted 
to a committee of council to consider as to a 
curriculum of Architectural education. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Associa= 
tion.—The Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion has visited Hatton House, Mid-Lothian. 
The house, it was explained, has a massive 
central keep, with later additions round it. 
In the time of Robert II. John de Haltoun 
was proprietor, and in a few years it passed to 
the Lauder family, the Lauders of the Bass, 
in whose hands it remained for several cen- 
turies. The Lauder family were implicated 
in the assassination of the Earl of Douglas, 
and incurred the deep resentment of that 
powerful family, who captured the keep, but 
were ousted by the timely assistance of the 
King, who sent the “ great bombard,” supposed 
to be Mons Meg, to the help of the Lauders 
who, again obtaining possession, were per- 
mitted to re-edify the keep. Early in’ the 
seventeenth century Charles Maitland, brother 
of the Earl of Lauderdale, and a well-known 
officer of State in Scotland, became proprietor, 
and began the extensive additions of which 
much remains.- He appeared, to a certain 
extent, to have copied his brother’s manner of 
laying out the gardens at Ham, and the work 
which was carried on by his successor had 
made the house with its gardens, terraces, 
sundials, and statuary, one of the most in- 
teresting and pleasant in its own part of the 
country. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Arts.— 
A special meeting of this Society was recently 


| held in the hall, 117, George Street, Edinburgh, 


Professor Armstrong, president, in the chair. 
The secretary (Mr. W. Allan Carter) read a 
report by the committee appointed to judge 
the electric meters submitted in competition 
for the special Keith prize of £50. It 
These 
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were tested at the Central Station, Torphichen 
Street, Edinburgh, with the continuous and 
alternate currents. The merits and demerits 
of the various meters were mentioned, and the 
committee came to the opinion that while 
several of the meters possessed many points of 
novelty and ingenuity which might be capable 
of further development, none of them were of 
sufficient merit to warrant the Society in 
making any award. 

Bristol Association of Clerks of Works, 
and Builders’ Foremen.—By permission of 
the Dean, the members of this association paid 
a visit to Bristol Cathedral on Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Hayward conducted the party, and 
in a very interesting and instructive manner 
explained some of the most notable facts 
relating to the founder and benefactors of the 
monastery, also of the different periods and 
diversity of style of Architecture in the various 
parts of the Cathedral. This is the first of a 
series of visits arranged to be paid during the 
coming summer to the various places of 
historical and Architectural interest in the 
neighbourhood. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.— The 
President, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, presided at the 
annual dinner of the members of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, held in the hall of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, Threadneedle 
Street, on the 31st ult., and proposed “The 
Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces.” Sir 
Frederick Bedford responded on behalf of the 
Navy, and Mr. St. John Broderick, M.P., for 
the Army and Auxiliary Forces. “The In- 
stitution” was proposed by Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, to which the President repled. 


Mr: Wiiuiam Hunt, Chief Engineer of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, 
died on the 29th ult., at Crumpsall, Manchester. 
Under his direction the company has expended 
over £8,000,000 in widening the railway and 
in constructing new lines and stations. Mr. 
Hunt was a native of Banbury, and was 54 
years of age. Before entering the service of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany, he had considerable engineering ex- 
perience at the East and West India Docks, 
London, and in the North London and the 
East London Railway. 

SL SS 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BISHOP. AUCKLAND. —For laying 2130 yards pipe 
sewers, and other works in connection therewith, Witton 
Park, for the Rural District Council. Mr. C. Johnston, 
Surveyor, 1, Cradock-street, Bishop Auckland :— 

Geo. T. Manners £1,250 0 0|G.H. Bell, Bishop 


Jno. Carrick 1,179 18 es Auckland* .. £1,044 17 0 

Geo. Hetherington 1,149 8 0! P. O. Hethering- 

Smart Walker 1,050 0 0 tont eS, 914 0 0 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 


BRADFORD (Yorks.).—Accepted for the erection of six 
houses, Prospect-road. Mr. J.H. Dixon, Architect, 90, Heap- 
lane, Bradford :— 

Masonry,.—J. Thornton and Co., Great Horton £1,050 
Joinery.—T. Twiny, Bradford as oe ie 450 
Plumbing.—C. H. Pearson, Bradford a 170 
Plastering.—A. Taylor, Eccleshill * 131 
STating.—G. Wilkinson, Bradford : 100 

BRISTOL.—For the reinstatement of No. 90, West-street, 

for Mr. J. Upton. Mr. F. Bligh Bond, Architect, Liver- 


pool-chambers, Corn-street, Bristol. Quantities by the 
Architect :— 

Eastabrook and Sons £490 0 | J. Browning... .. £450 0 
J. James By .. 489 0} E. Love* A ca P2897 
T. Lewis 458 10 | *Accepted with modifications. 


CAMBERLEY.—For the erection of two pairs of cottages 
at Camberley, Surrey, for Mr. H. W. Harris. Mr. Joseph 
ares Architect, 19, Duke-street, Reading. Quantities 
supplied ;— 


John Bottrill and Son £1,360 | G. Searle ... £1,180 
E. Spooner 1,300 | E. Field 13d 1,154 
J.B. Seward . 1,284 | McCarthy E. Fitt 1,150 
W. Smith... 1,260 Taylor ti ti) od ABO 
Spear and King 1,210 | W. Hawkins, Reading* 985 


“ * Revised tender, £§20, accepted. 
CARDIFF .—for the construction of sewers and formation 
of streets, Penllyn Castle Estate, Canton, for Captain 
J.G. R. Homfray, Messrs. Veall and Sant, Architects, 5 and 


6, Arcade-chambers, High-street, Cardiff. Quantities by 
Architects :— 


George Rutter £1,680 5 7| Thos. Rees ... £1,335 10 3 
Lattey and Co.... 1,668 16 0| BE. H. Page... .... =1,294 10. 7 
Evans Bros, 1,540 0 0| F. Ashley, Cardiff* 1,246 15 3 
F. Robbins ... 1,525 0 0| H. Lewis and Son 1,197 18 6 


Barnes, Chaplin, 
and: Co,0! {31,844 17 10 
CARDIFF .—For the construction of filter beds, erection 
of house, &¢., at the Heath, for the Corporation. Mr. C. H 


* Accepted. 


Priestley, C.E., Town Hall, Cardiff, Quantities by the 
Engineer :— 
J. Allen £11,570 16 11] T. D.. Ridley 


Harrison and 


Company + 10,277 7 10 Middlesboro * £10,114 17 6 
Turnerand Sons 10,182 1 7 * Accepted, 


[Engineer’s estimate, £10,548 5s. 4d.] 


Cardiff anc 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of a superintendent’s house, 
Roath Park, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. Quantities by the 
Borough Engineer :— 


Knox and Wells £1,073 2 5|John Blight .... ... £88614 0 
E. Turner and Son 98111 3/James Allan... ... 879 3 9 
G. Griffiths 940 10 0| Cadwallader and 
Handford and Els- Hockridge .. ... 848 4 7 
worthy “8 940 5 0| W. T. Morgan* ....825 0 0 
Williams & Hoare 916 0 0 * Accepted. 


[All of Cardiff.] 


DORCHESTER.—For additions, &c., to “Junction” 


Hote. Mr. A. L. T, Tilley, Architect, 16, Cornhill, Dor- 

chester : 

Rendell and Com- W.I. Hutchings ... £1,162 15 
pany... ... ... ... £1,235 0] Barrett and Son* ... 1,134 0 


*A ccepted. 
{All of Dorchester. ] 

DUKINFIELD.—Accepted for the erection of school 
buildings, for the School Board. Messrs. Eaton, Sons, and 
Cantrell, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 

Building.—J. Gibson and Son, Dukinfield —... £8,446 

Plumbing, &c.—H. Rigby, Dukinfield ... - 462 
GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of show-rooms, &c., 
xeorge-street. Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor, Guildhall, 


Gloucester :— 

Wm. Jones... ... £3,242. 0 | Enoch Clutterbuck, 

W.J. Bloxham ... 3,073 0 Gloucester ...._ ... £2,477 10 
Gurney Brothers ... 2,740 14 * Accepted. 


HARWICH,—For the construction of a concrete reservoir, 
&e. Mr. H. Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, Harwich :— 


Pedrette and Co. .. £663 0} Moran and Son...” ... £580 0 
Smith, Beaumont, Mackenzie and Son, 
and Dawson... ... 605 0] Clacton-on-Sea* 525 15 


*Recommended for acceptance. 
IPSWICH.—For alterations and additions to the “ Cock 
and Pye” Hotel, Ipswich, for Messrs. Tollemache, Limited. 
Mr. John §. Corder, Architect, Ipswich. Quantities by 
Mr. J. 8. Parmenter, Ipswich :— 


Grimwood and Sons £1,195 0|Grayston .. ... ... £1,090 0 
Catchpole ... 1,195 0 | Parkington and Son, 
Roper ... 1,166 10 Ipswich*,;,  .. 2. 1,050. °0 
Bennett 1,095 0 *A ccepted. 


KEIGHLEY.—Accepted for paving, flagging, &c., Parson 
and _ Nile-streets, for the Corporation. Mr. ies a 
Hopkinson, C.E., Borough Engineer, Municipal-buildings, 
Keighley ;— 

Parson-street. 


W. Baker, Gladstone-street, Keighley ... £689 9 2 
Nile-street. 
W. Baker, Gladstone-street, Keighley £91 6 10 


LEEDS.—Accepted for the erection of twenty-one houses, 
New-road-side, Horsforth, for the Leeds Industrial Oo. 
operative Society, Limited. Mr-—J.-Pr Kay, Architect, 
Prudential-buildings, Leeds :— 

Bricklaying and Masenry.—W. Flesher and 


Sons, Yeadon Page = ... £2,183 10 
Joinery.—T. Baldwin, Horsforth Bs 796 0 
Plumbing.—T. Bréarclitfe, Horsforth + 138 0 
Plastering.—L. Routh, Yeadon , 283 10 
Slating.—W. Atkinson, Kirkstall-road, 

Leeds... ‘ i 3 rs a = 76 7 
Painting.—l. Riley, Horsforth... ri 52 10 


LEEDS.—Accepted for alterations, &c., Headingley 
Pumping-station, for the Corporation. Mr. Thos. Hewson, 
City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds :— 

Wade, Bros., Leeds ; £827 2 6 

LONDON.—For additions to villa residence at Oakleigh 
Park, N. Mr. R. Beresford Pite, Architect :-— 


A. A. Webber... .... ... £3,255 | Faulknerand Son... £2,865 
Matthews Bros. . 3,070 | F. T. Chinchen 2,850 
Lawrence and Son 2,889 | P. S. Robertson 2,550 


LONDON,—For the erection and completion of the Broad- 
way Theatre, Deptford, for Messrs. David Allen and Sons. 
Mr. W. BR. G. Sprague, Architect :— 
Martin, Wells, and Co. £25,759 | W. Downs 


J.W. Falkner... ... 25,718 | Harris and Wardrop... 
Lawrence and Sons... 24,835 | Howell J. Williams .. 
Dove Bros. ..._.... ... 24,400 | Foster and Dicksee 
Patman and Fother- Burman and Sons 

ingham... ... ... 24,284 | H. L. Holloway ... 23,080 
McCormick ... ... 24,155 | Wilkinson Bros.... 22,571 
S.R.Lamble .. 24,073 | Gray Hill BS 22,313 
Kirk and Randell 23,765 | Walter Wallis, Balham* 21,157 

* Accepted. 

LONDON .—For making up private roads, for the Hornsey 
District Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer and 
Surveyor :— 

Quernmore- Hillfield- Weston 
road. avenue. Park. 
2nd Ist ard Hatherley 
Section. Section. Section. Gardens. 
Williamson & Son £1,490 £982 £1,033 £594 
Jacksonand Son ... 1,471 969 1,011 577 
W.. Griffiths? ....—. 1,373 917 943 544 
T. Adams, Wood 
Green (accepted) 1,331 885 913 537 
LONDON.—For the erection of two houses and shops in 


Marmion- and Tagbridge-roads, 
Mr. Charles Storey. Mr. John Job Wood, Architect and 
Surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 
Bussell Fone Si tecepong. 1 (C0y Ee) | W. Bilham 
Nicks and Co. ..._... 1,142 -0 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £1,156.] 

LONDON.—For the erection of six semi-detached villa 
residences, Shakespeare-road, Drayton Park, Hanwell. Mr. 
W.A. Fisher, Surveyor, 16, Finsbury-circus, E.C. :— 


Clapham Common, for 


.. £1,140 10 


T. Morgan and Son... £5,905] A. Tattersall and Co... £3,450 
J. Christie i 3,698} J. Payne and Sons, 
F.W.Edwards . ... 85660 Hemel Hempstead* 3,420 
C. & W.E. Davey Bros. 3,600 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For additions to the Nursing Institute at the 
Homeeopthic Hospital, Great Ormonde-street. Mr. William 
A. Pite, Architect :— 


Leslie and Co. . £5,148 | Garrett and Son ... ... £4,725 
A.A, Webber... . 4,920) T. Boyce ... ... 4,617 
Faulkner and Son 4,848 | F. T, Chinchen 4,496 
Matthews Bros. 4,733 


LONDON .—For the construction of sewers, &c., St. Giles’s 
District, for the Board of Works, Mr, George Wallace, 
Engineer, 197, High Holborn, W.C 


E. Parry .. - av. £2,057 | C. W. Killingback and 
Pedrette and Co. ... 1,990 Co., Camden Town 
Neave and Son 1,937 (accepted) itaca a Lea OT 
Thomas Adams 1,905 


LONDON .—For exterior painting and interior cleaning of 
the Eglinton-road schools, for the School Board for London. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


Johnson and Co.... £450 0 0| W.Hornett .. ., £854 0 0 

G. Barker... ... 373 0 0/C. Foreman .. _. 334. 0 0 

W. Banks .. .. 36513 6/J.H.Hodgin | 33 0 0 

T.Cruwys ... ... 864 0 0] E, Proctor* 320 0 0 
* Accepted. 


LONDON .—For exterior painting and interior cleaning of 
the Everington-street schools, for the School Board for 


London, T. J. Bailey, Architect ;— 

B.iT. Folley,...... ... £497 0{|T. Gruwys ... ... -... £368 0 
W. Hornett ... .. ... 390 0| Marchant and Hurst 360 0 
F.G. Minter ... .... 390-0] W. R..and A. Hide... 357 10 
F.'T, Chinchen ...... 885 0|W.Chappell ©. |. 355.0 
C.Gurling ., .. ... 383 0|W.Hammond*.. — 348 0 


* Accepted, 


LONDON.—For exterior painting and interior cleaning o 
Flora-gardens Schools for the School Board for London. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect — 


T: Hooper ©... ©... ... £558 0:| f..Cruwys ‘in £283. 0 

W: Hammond. ..,... 349.0] W. Brown .., .. .. | 267 0 

F.G. Minter .. ... 300 0} W.R. and A. Hide ... - 257 19 

W. Hornett... ... ... 291-0] F."E: Chinchen .... 257 5 

W. Chappell 1. we 285 0.) BL. Folley* 247 0 
*A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For interior painting of Greenwich (Powis- 


street) Schools, for the School Board for London. T. J. 

Bailey, Architect :— : 

J. H. Hodgin ... £251 0 0| E, Proctor ... £225 10 0 

G.Summers ... .. 248 0 0} W. Banks” ... .... 21917 6 

A, J. Fenn . .. 245 0 0} Holdingand Son 197 0 0 

Jonesand Groves 23912 0] 0, Foreman* ... 172 0 0 
*A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For exterior painting and interior cleaning o . 
Hague-street Schools, for the School Board for London. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


W-Shurmur..,__.... £450 0] J. F. Holliday -, £980 15 
A.W. Derby ....... 390 0] J. Kybett neesar 0 
J. T. Robey ... -. 375 0| G. Barker d 299 15 
W.SilkandSon  ... 344 0|S. H. Corfield* ... .. 264 0 
W. Lawrence Weta ead age *A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For interior cleaning of Mina-road_ Schools 
for the School Board for London. T.J. Bailey, Architect :— 


W.V. Goad... .... ... £415 | IP. Ferd. ar £846 

W.and H, Castle ... 394| Johnson and Co. ... ... 338 

H. Line : . «- .. 349] B. EB. Nightingale... -... 326 

W. Smith ws ae 349 | Holliday & Greenwood* — 296 
*A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For exterior painting and interior cleaning 
of Salter’s Hill Schools, for the School Board for London. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


A.J. Acworth ... £359 17 6| E. P. Bulled & Co. £269 0 0 
Rice and Son . 812 0 0} BE. B: Tucker... 4 254 0 0 
Maxwell Bros.,Ltd. 310 0 0|H. Somerford and 
J and:C. Bowyer }..°: 295°.0. 0" =" Soni ees = 2-283 00 
H. Leney... ...°... 281 7 0| Holliday & Green- 
J. Garrett and Son 278 0 0 wood (accepted) 214 0 0 


LONDON.—For exterior painting and interior cleaning 
of St. Dunstan’s-road Schools, for the School Board for 


London. T.J. Bailey, Architect :-— 

W. Brown ... ... .., £358 0{|C. Gurling =. a LOO O 
F. G. Minter ‘ 1 0| W. Chappell 829 10 
T. Cruwys ... ...-.. 348 0] W. Hammond ... 329- 0 
B.-T.: Folley... /i3..0:>.388%.-0 |}. Chinchen! @ = 323 a7 
W. Hornett .. .. ... 337 0] W.R. and A. Hide*.. 308 10 


* Accepted. ; 
LONDON.—For exterior painting and interior cleaning 
of Woodland-road Schools, for the School Board for London. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


A. J. Acworth £366 4 9 | Maxwell Bros.,Ltd. £275 0 0 
Rice and Son... ... 342 0 0|H. Leney ... OM Pe ey 
J. and C, Bowyer... 319 0 0| Holliday & Green- 

E. P. Bulled & Co. 319 0 0 wood Spt oa OO 
J. Garrett and Son 304 0 0|E.B.Tucker* |. 238 0 0 
G. Kemp THOR 0-30) * Accepted- 


LOWESTOFT.—For the erection of an hotel at Carlton 
Colville, near Lowestoft, for Messrs. E. and G. Morse. Mr. 
Chas. Crosier, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Lowestoft. 
Quantities by the Architect :— 
F.C. Allen’s Exors. £2,227 18 | J. Youngs and Son, 

J. Blunderfield ... 2,125 0 Norwich(accepted) £2,096 0 
. .. 2,107 15 |G. El . 2,092 0 


MITCHAM.—For the erection of new laundry and other 
buildings at Mitcham. Mr. C. Evans-Vaughan, Arehitect :— 
Willmott and Sons ... £6,894] Wall and Go, ... ... £6,193 
W. Wallis Sa 6,516 | W. Reason 6,157 
F. T. Chinchen 6,249 | Gregory and Co. ... 5,655 
Bulled and Co. 6,195 ! Lorden and Son ... 5,418 


MORLEY (Yorks.)—Accepted for the erection of club 
premises, Fountain-street, for the trustees of the Working 
Men’s Club. Mr. S. B. Birds, Architect, 47, High-street, 
Morley. Quantities by the Architect :— 

Masonry.—D. Furness, Morley ... Irs ... £960 0 
Joinery,—Eddeson Bros., Kirkstall, Leeds .. 542 0 


Plastering.—K. Wilson, Money ee = 96 0 
Slating.—John Atkinson and Son, Leeds 94 10 
Plumbing. —J. Snowden and Son, Ossett 90 0 


Total... : ; ne Ks £1,782 10 
ORPINGTON .—For alterations and additions to ‘The 
Gables,’ Orpington, for Mr. C. Straker. Mr. Horace R. 
Hide, Architect, 17, Gracechurch-street, London, B.C, No 
quantities supplied :— 
A, Lowe —... . £1,019 | W-Owen, = 258 aa Be00 
F. P. Duthoit... ...- .. 9331 J. Taylorand Sons... ... 825 
PENZANCE.—Accepted for the execution of paying work, 
Western Promenade. Mr. Geo. H. Small, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Public Buildings, Penzance :— 
Jas. Runnalls, Penzance sé aa .. £1,808 19 9 
READING.—For the erection of a nurses’ home at the 
Reading Union Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr, Joseph 
Greenaway, Architect, 19, Duke-street, Reading. Quantities 


supplied :— 
McCarthy E. Fitt... £1,550 0|John Bottrill and 


Collier and Catley... 1,489 0 Son™=.,) 4. ... £1,386 0 
W. Bourton .. ... 1,462 0|-W. Stokes... 1,378 0 
G. H. Tucker ... 1,441 0] T. Pilgrim... 1,375 0 
G. Dixon ..._......_ 1,427 10|"W. Hawkins .. =. 1,885 0 
H. Higgs and Sons 1,410 0] D.Taylor{accepted) 1,300 6 
G. Searle ... 1,400 0 [All of Reading. ] 


RUABON (Wales).—For the erection of eight houses at 


Cefu, Ruabon, for Mrs. Price Roberts. Mr. J. W. Jones, 
Architect, Brook Lea, Acrefair, Ruabon. Quantities by 
Architect :— 
J.T. Jones ... £1,693 | R. Hopley, Cefu, Rua- 
Js DAVICS i ee ee ed, 592. on shee mae een 
J. Carden: s- =) 21590 * Accepted. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—For alterations and addi- 


tions, repairs, sanitary, hot-water, and other work at “The 
Grange,’ Maze Hill, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for the Trustees 
of St. Peter’s Home, Mortimer-road, Kilburn. Messrs. @. 
A. Pigott and Oxley, Architects and Surveyors, St. Leo- 


nards :— 

P. Jenkins... v1 £2,384. 0 | F. G. Hatton... ... £2,250 0 

C. Hughes... ... ... 2,306 16] T. Salter 2,288 Q 

Eldridge and Crut- C. Harman’ ~ .:: 2,182 0 
tenden «as 2,291 0] Av A, White*.... 2,162 0 


J. Simmons Re eT O, * Accepted. 
[All local builders. ] 
SHIPLAKE.—For the erection of an entrance lodge at 

‘*Fairholme,” Shiplake on-Thames, Oxen, for Mr. Hy. M. B. 

Davies. Mr. Joseph Greenaway, Architect, 19, Duke-street, 

Reading. Quantities supplied :— 


John Bottrill and Sons £520] W. Bourton |. .. ... £135 
Gr Searles i.5 cei ee 400) OW. Baking? neo pee ede 
W: Stokeson sr 449) | 'D) Larylor® 2.0 2 cp ae oe 


~ (All of Reading, ] 
SURBITON.—For the execution of road works, Douglas 


and four other roads, for the Urban District Council. Mr 
Sam. Mather, C.E., Victoria-road, Surbiton :— 

Sidney Hudson.,. £4,696 411] S. Kavanagh, 

Free and Sons ... 4,666 0 0 Surbiton*<, .,. £3,877' 0 
W. Adamson 4,397 0 0 *A ccepted. 


(Surveyor’s estimate, £3,816 19s, 10d. ] 
YNYSHIR (Wales).—For the erection of a chapel, cottage, 
&c., Wattstown, Rhondda, Glamorgan, South Wales, for the 
trustees of the Saron Congregational Chapel. Mr. Edwin 
Jones, Architect, Cymmer, Porth:— 


C. Jenkins and Son:.. £679 9} Henry Williams... ... £576 15 
William Spratt .. .. 658 0/Thomas and Farr, 
David Richards... ... 630 0 Porth (accepted) ... 570 0 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


VOREK TO BE EXE ED, 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUT 


FOR WHOM. | 


BUILDINGS— 
Bovey Tracey, Devon—New House ... 
Bradford-—-Three Houses 
a 9 Leeds—Setting back Wall 


April 9 
9 


yy 9 London—Enlarging Schoolrooms _ Kensington and Chelsea School District 
a 10 Bushmills, co. Antrim—Enlargement of Church Rev. J. B. Bristow ... $e _ 
bs 10 Bunkery Bridge, Ireland—New Creamery ... Co-operative Wholesale Society ... 
vs 10 Burnley—Erection of Memorial =: a, Corporation ... 8 a ad rib 
i, 10 Easthourne—Alterations, &c., to House Mr. Joseph Brutton ue i. rao SER: 
- 10 Limerick—New Gate Lodge... a ae Mr, F, C. Cleave = 
$5 10 Pwill, near Llanelly—Rebuilding, &c., Chapel Rey. W. G. Jones 
+ 10 Burnley—Memorial, Scott Park 73 & Corporation 
x 10 Monmouth—Engine House | Corporation .., 
- 12 Bath—Extension cf Buildings Bath Corporation .., = 
# 12 Ebbw Vale, Mon.—New School Aberystwith School Board 
XA 12 Londonderry—Five New Houses... Mr. Thomas Nicell .., a ck 
3 12 Lurgan and Belfast—Station Building G.N. Railway Company (Ireland) 
A" 12 Mortlake—New Stables, &e, ... 3h Barnes Urban District Council |. 
* 12 Statford—Alterations, &c., to Guildhall Corporation ... his Se 
if 12 Broadstairs—Covered Seat, &e, ay Jubilee Memorial Committee 
i 12 Lewisham—Repairs at Workhouse ... Lewisham Union 
ee 12 Bristol— Warehouse, Bristol ... = Parnall and Sons 
ie 12 Monmouth—Buildings, &e. .., 9 oe Town Council... oe a iss sie 
oy 12 Mountain Ash, Wales—Workman’s Hall, &c. Mount Ash Reading-Rooms Committee 
Be 3 Pontypridd—School __.., - oe aS School Board .., rar aa : By 
ai ab; West Ham—Buildings at Abbay Wharf, Stratford West Ham County Council 
35 13 Ipswich—Alterations to Tower House j Ipswich School Board a3 
as 18 London, W.—Erection of Casual Wards Guardians of Paddington .,, 
ee 13 London—Casual Wards... =a aa Paddington Guardians 
a 1k Felling, Durham—Rebuilding Hotel... 2. 3) 
=f 14 Riverstown—New Schoolhouse GF oS SURE Scots Sook ry Pe erg aa ee are eee 
ae 14 Thwing, Yorks.—New Farm Buildings 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Mrs. Hellier 


Leeds School Board 


S. Segar, F.I.A.S., Architect,,.Newton Abbot. 
Rycroft and Fritz, Bank-Bldgs, Manchester-rd., Bradford, 
City Engineer’s Office, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 
C. Sharp, 59 Fenchurch-street, E.C, 
D. Douglas, Bushmills. 
W. L. Stokes, Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 
Horough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Burnley. 
. an 
J. P. Evans and Co., 


C. B. Benson, Architects, Yeovil, Somerset. 
131, George-street, Limerick. 


D. L. Jones, Architect, West-end, Llanelly. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley, 

Bramwell and Harris, Engineers, Great George-street, S.W. 
F. H. Moyer, 3, Wood-street, Bath, 

George Rosser, Architect, Victoria-buildings, Abercarn, 
E. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 

Company’s Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 

G. Bruce Tomes, Council Offices, High-street, Mortlake. 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Hall, Stafford. 

J. Newling, Brockley Dene, Broadstairs, 

Union Offices, High-street, S.E. 

C. Scarnmell, 12, John-street, Bristol. 

Bramwell and Harris, 5, Gt. George-st., S.W. 

William Jones, Secretary, Oakwood, Aberttrwd-road. 

A, O. Evans, Architect, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd. 
Lewis Angell, Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

J.S. Corder, Architect, Tower-street, Ipswich. 


F. J. Smith, Architect, 17, Gt. George-st., Westminster, 
F. J. Smith, 


H. Miller, A.M.I.C.E., Felling. 
Rev. Andrew Quinn, Riverstown. 
H O, and F, O, Piercy, The Elms, Lowthorpe. 


178, Great George-street, S.W. 


LUCAS & AIRD, Messrs., Contractors, London. 


ADCOCK, Mr. W. J., Builder, Dover. 
‘‘Cheap, simple, and effective. 


**] have proved your invention easy of application. 


Both my joiners and apprentices could 
fix the apparatus without difficulty 
after having inspected a model.”’ 


CRICKMAY & SONS, Messrs., F. R.I.B.A., 
London, S.W, 

‘*The Patent Windows supplied for 
Sir Edward Walters’ house at Salisbur 
gave us every satisfaction. We shall 
continue to use them.”’ 


THE 


N.A.P. 


We are using some 
1200 sets of your fittings on these ex: 
ceptionally tall buildings.’ 


MORGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Messrs., 
Contractors, Southampton. 


‘SA very clever arrangement, and 
one which will certainly come into 
daily use.’’ 


PERRY & READ, Messrs., F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 


“It is with pleasure that we are 
able to inform you of our entire satis- 
faction with the ‘N.A.P. Windows,’ 
we shall continue to 


JONES, Mr. PETER, Sloane Sq., London. 


**I am glad to be able to besr testi- 
mony to the great utility and general 
usefulness of the N.A.P. Sliding Win- 
dows, I am very pleased with them, and should be sorry | 


Safety Windows. 


to be without them.’’ 


Write for Full Particulars to the N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 159, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


STIFF X SONS, LAMBETH, sz 


; MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS 
CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS, 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &c. 


specify them.” 


ee 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 


N 


EDERAL A A PPA ——_ oe 
re errr HENNE 


A 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS - OPEN—continued. 
pone ct EE SS 
: ) | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


DATE OF r 

DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. | 
; BUILDINGS— (Continued). 

April 14 Kettering—Provision and Erection of Band Stand .. Urban District Council .. 5 .. ™. RB. Smith, Market-place, Kettering. 

5) 14 Redruth—Infirmary f, “i TEP ann Putri aren oh Sampson Hill (Board’s Architect), Redruth. 

33 15 Llanwonno, Wales — Rebuilding ‘Church se ro aanevetlals Lloyd Davies a ce .. E.M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Cardiff. 

‘5 15 Oban, Scotland—New Municipal Buildings ... an feat ee es eee etna Alexander Shairp, Architect, Oban. 

; ie oe .. Castleford Urban District Council .. Green, Surveyor. 


15 Castleford Wall, &e. 


16 Belfast—Extension of Shop Premises" Seeds Phillips and Son, Architect, 61. Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


Messrs. Arnott and COEEEDY Limited 
Thomas Elliott, Architect, Enniskil‘en, 


r) 7 Enniskillen, Ireland—New House, &e. on ae : 
2 19 London, N: W—Underground Conveniences a ~. st, Paneras Vestry . .. William N. Blair, C.E., Vestry Hall. 
i 19 Witham, Essex—New Infirmar y ia F South Metropolitan School District ... 7, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
‘5 20 Hythe, Kent—New Church and Schools... ae see Rey. C. Norman, Holmlea, Hythe. 
ve 20 Tredineton—Hospital : a na .. Tewkesbury Rural District Council ... James Villar, Architect, 1a, Cambray, Cheltenham. 
sy 20 Tewkesbury—New Isolation Hospital — ace ... ‘Tewkesbury Rural District Council ... James Villar, Architect, 1a, Cambray, Cheltenham. 
Re 20 Walton, Cumberland—HErection of Stone Bridge ... .. Rural District Council as . County Survey or, &c., of C umberland, at the Court, Carlisle. 
3 21 Leeds ‘Abutments, &e., for Bridge ne aa .. Corporation .., nt re Bat any Engineer’ Ss Office, Leeds. 
, 21 Mitcham—Laundry House, &c. SE . A * ... Holborn Union r E. Vaughan, 25, Lowther Arcade, Strand, W.C, 
oh ci _. Land N.W.and G.W. Joint Railways Engineer Birkenhead Station. 


21 Birkenhead—Twenty-five Cottages 
22 Bermondsey—Pulling down Buildings 
26 Llangollen—County School 


St. Olave’s Union .., . Newman and Newman, 31, Tooley-street, S.E. 
County School H. Leather, Andrew-buildings, Queen- -street, Cardiff. 
G. E. Bond, Architect, High-street, Rochester, 


> 26 Chatham—Town Hall and Municipal Buildings ... .. Corporation ... tee cae or “IN 
af 29 Hythe—Church and Schools ~~... x. as 7 na Sa bee ee Rev. C. Norman, Holmlea, Hythe. 
a 30 Newquay—New Headland Hotel =i 5 ae Sa, Ie oy ed NP a RS aoe Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., Truro. 
May 3 Cairo—Prison and Police Barracks ... “ee ean .. Egyptian Government Oe Sy ... Service Administrative Offices, Cairo. 
No date. Kendal—Six Houses, The Lound Ms As = .. Kendal Co-Operative Society . . J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal. 
.* Somerset—Schools, Lansdown. View ... Hat : Tiverton-on-Ayon School Board .. . Silcock and Reay, Architect, Bath. 
W. A. Hobson, ‘Architect, 82, Albion-street, Leeds. 


Leeds—Factory, Ashley-road, Burmantofts | ey a4 Bee dk 
Tikeston—Public Offices, Market-place wf ee <. : C. W. Hunt, Architect, Ukeston. 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Six Houses, Nelson-st., Hooley-hill J. H. Burton, Architect, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill. 


” 


ENGINEERING— 
April 10 Dawlish—New Pier ods oe sf he Dawlish Urban District Council ... Clerk, Urban District Council, Dawlish, Devon, 
ie 10 Fochriw (Wales)—Hes iting Ci he upel 5 a e a PRM es Ean eer io Rev. James Jones. 
te 10 Dawlish, Devon—Pier .. ak : . Urban District Council Ry : ... Clerk, Council Offices, Dawlish. 
9 12 Alnuwick—Pipe-laying (about 360 yards) i, .. Alnwick Rural District Council .., . H.W. Watton, Alnwick. 
9 12 Helensburgh—Pier W tes, &e. ee ... Police Commissioners fe J. and A. Leslie and Ried, C.E., 724, George-st., Edinburgh. 
53 12 Stafford—Alterations to Pumping Machinery a2 Corporation ... se se 2 ... W. Blackshaw, Borough Hall, Stafford. 
m 12 Stretford (Lanes.)--Repair of Eyeplatt Bridge ... . County Council : William Radford, 19, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 
“3 13 London, E.C. —Engines... .. South Indian Railway C lompany ; JEG yompany s Offices. 
a 13 London. 8.W.— Washing, &e., “Machine : i ... Commissioners for Public Baths . Clerk to the Commissioners, 171, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
es 13 Nottingham —Drainage Works nee a i . Town Councils. ce rP eeih .. Arthur Brown, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
+ 13 Southmolton—Weighbridge ; Town Council... se Jobs Daye, C.E., Town Hall. 
Ap 13 West Ham—Pumping Ensine, Boiler Houses, &e. :.. Corporation ; . Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
Be 13 Harbour Work Extensions at Ostende en Provincial Administration Bice a. seapa te 17, Rue des ‘Augustins. 
« 14. Lerwick (Scotland)—Waterworks © ... F aa ... Commissioners se ‘a aes . J. A. Leslie & Reid, Engineers, 72a, George-st., Edinburgh, 
Be 14. Edinburgh—Reservoir on the Talla Water Water Trustees Ss a a .. oJ. Wilson, Engineer, 724, George- street, Edinburgh. 
Ag 14 Ashton-upon-Lyne—Construction of Embankment, &e. Joint Committee ... .. G. H. Hill and Sons, 3, Victoria- street, Westminster, 
AS 14 Buxton—River Works ... Be sas tee a _, « Buxton Urban District Council . ..  W.H. Grieves, C.E., Town Hall, Buxton. 
“6 14. Sheffield—Heating, &e. .. Sh Za ... Health Committee .. —- a . Char’es Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
99 17 Roimford—20-h.p. Steam Engine, &e. i Aa foe Urban District Council ... coe . E, Winmill, Engineer, Britton’s Farm, Hornchurch. 
- 21 Leeds—New Steel Girder Br idee Corporation ..: c: ae wa Soity Engineer’ s Office. 
24. Redruth— Winding Engine Basset Mines, Limited... oth Ue Nicholas Trestrail, C.E., Redruth. 


JONES & WILLIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Metal Work, Architectural Carving and Joinery 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, Domestic and Public Buildings, 
Lighting Appliances, &c. 


Estimates given to Architects’ own Designs. Work can be inspected during execution. 


SPFSCSSSCSSSCSSCSSCSOSSHSOCSOOHSSO OSHS SVSHSCHSOSD 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :—79, Edmund Street, Birmingham ; 43, Great Russell Street, Lonzon, W.C. 
Concert Street, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


DAMP WALLS CURED, MASONRY PRESERVED 
SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID, 


Which absolutely Waterproofs and Preserves Bricks, Stone, Plaster, Cement. 


rr EAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 
Approved and Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for MANY YEARS. 


EASILY APPLIED, SMALL COST, RELIABLE. FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PORCELAIN PAINTS j IRON PAINTS 
For Iaterior and . 
Exterior Decoration. For Wood or Iron. 
Beautiful Glazed GREAT = = 
Surface. | = = DURABILITY. 


Do not Chip. 
Nou: Pelsonoits: HIGH-CLASS PAINTS. Prevent Corrosion. 


Telegrams: 


Offices and Works: ROTHERHITHE NEW ROAD, S.E,  «szexrumey. wonpon.” 


AY 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


| | 


DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. a | . 
{RON AND STEEL— ; Cue 
April 10 Leicester—Ivon Flooring, &e. vse ee = Gas and Electric Lighting Committee... Alfred Colson, Engineer, Leicester, | { 
i 12 Faversham—876yds. of 3in. Cast-iron Gas Mains Boughton Blean Gas and Coke Co., Ltd. F. W. Fuller, Secretary, 20, West-street, Faversham, vi 
” 14 Lancaster—Principals, &c., 60ft. by 30ft, ; Streets Committee... ...  .... .... Borough Surveyor, Lancaster, 4 
> 15 Bucharest—Rails (2665 tons) .., Direction of Roumanian State Railway Rue Chateaudun, 28, Paris, hh 
TIMBER— i 
April 18 Carmarthenshire—Pitch Pine Flooring for Hospital .., Governors We The Secretary. 
£ 20 London—Oak Fencing .,, he oa e 7 County Council Parks Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
' ROADS— 
April 9 Mold, Flints—Materials, &c., 1 Year, March 31, 1898 Flintshire County; Conncil... oe W. H. White, City Engineer, Oxford. 
= 10 Newark—Carting ... as ce BS So 3 vats Claypole Rural District Council... C. D. M. Frinder, Brant Broughton, Newark. 
eC 10 Rochester—Construction of New Road, &e. ‘Trustees of Watts’s Charity J. W. Nash, Surveyor; High-street, Rochester. 
* 10 Stamford—Repaving, &e. a ot re Urban District Council ; James Richardson, Borough Surveyor. 
Py 10+ Clown, Derbyshire—Slag, &c., ending Dec. 31 Clown Rural District Council H. J. Gower, Surveyor, Post-office, Whitewell, Chesterfield. 
is 12 Rugby—Cattle Market Extension ... 7 Urban District Council D. G. Macdonald, A.M.I.C.E., Surveyor. 
+ 12 Ham, near Richmond—Materials, &c. Urban District Council W. Warner, Surveyor, Ham Common. 
a 12 Hebburn—Street Works, &e. .., ae a Urban District Council .., Surveyor’s Office, Argyle-street, Hebburn. 
S 12 Uford—Metalling, Levelling, Paving, &e. ... ford Urban District Council H. Shaw, Surveyor, 7, Cranbrook-road, Ilford. 
i b} Walsall—Footways (about 9000 square yards) Corporation ... Ae Any Borough Surveyor’s Office, Bridge-street, Walsall. 
” 13 Southgate—Works and Materials... ae Urban District Council : C. G, Lawson, Council Offices, Southgate. i 
Re 3 Willesden—Road-making and Paving Works Willesden District Council O. C. Robsoh, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. i 
a 14 Frien Barnet—Coal,Engine Slack, Gravel, Granite Urban District Council va — Reynolds, Beaconsfield-road, Friern Barnet, N. A 
+ 15 London, 8.W.—Paving, &e., Two Roadways Metropolitan Asylums Board Steward, Fever Hospital, Seagrave-rd, Fulham, S.W. | 
et 15 Fulham—Paying and Kerbing... a A nt .. Metropolitan Asylums Board Stewards, Western Hospital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W. 
4 17 Pocklington, Yorks.—Stone, Repairing Roads for 1 year Rural District Council Thomas Robson, Clerk, Pocklington. 
3 17 Longridge, near Preston—Paying, Sewering, Flagging, &c. Urban District Coune;]_.., ves T. S, M’Callum, Engineer, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester, 
3 19 Rochford, Essex—Materials ee e ae ... Rochford Rural District Council .. Frederic Gregson, Clerk, Southend-on-Sea. | 
AS 21 Southwark—York Stone 2 eee Bre nas Southwark Board of Works... ... .. The Clerk, Vine-street, Tooley-street, S.E. in th 
5 27 Leyland, Chorley, Lancs.—Carting, &e., 1 year i, Highway Board au ue 1 Clerk, District Surveyor, Leyland, { | 
; F i 
SANITARY— ay 
April 12 Greenock—Outfall Sewer wae aa ee Abs Greenock Board of Police Office of Public Works. Z| 
Be 12 Monmouth—Sewage Disposal and Lighting Works Town. Council... Ee Bramwell and Harris, Engineers, 5, Gt. George-st., S.W. if 
., 12 Penrith—Sewage Works a AS ¥ Rural District Council C. N. Arnison, Clerk, St. Andrew’s-place, Penrith. ban 
2s 12 Alnwick—Cast-iron Pipes and Laying Rural District Council H. W. Wa'ton, Council Offices, Alnwick. f i | 
aA 13 Southampton—Brick and Concrete Sewers Corporation B W. B. G. Bennett, Municipal Office, Southampton. | 
ae 13 Nottingham—Drainage Works an £3 Corporation ... = A. Brown, C.E., Guildhall, Nottingham, : . 
a, 14 London, W.C.—Materials and Jobbing Works Strand Board of Works... aes 5, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. Z th 
A 1¢ Stowmarket—Drainage Works Bo nf East Stow Rural District Council John Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., S.W. =) 
es 14 East Stow—Construction of Sewers, kc. Rural District Council ns .. Taylor, Son, and Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., S.W. 
a 15 Nenagh, Ireland—Sewage Works : a te Guardians of Nenagh Union District ... RB. P. Gill, C.E., Nenagh. 
x 15 Whitworth, Lancs.—Earthenware Pipe Sewers, &c. Whitworth District Council Leonard Hinnell, M.1.C.E., 41, Corporation-st., Manchester. 
ae vi Landridge—Sewering, Paving, &c. ... Rr at ... Urban District Council T.S. MceCullum, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester, 
+E 20 West Bridgford, Notts—Sewers, &c. (about two miles) Urban District Council W. 4H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 
se 22 Woking—Drainage Works... a: Pa ae Urban District Council J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., S.W, 
July 8] Oporto, Portugal—Sanitary Improvement Works Corporation Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 3 


DESIGNS TO ig -DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


_ AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


BE SENT IN, 


Horncastle (Lines.)—Designs for an Ornamental Erection 


April 16 SAO Ome. Corporation, 

é 17 Guernsey—Plans and Designs for Assembly Hall, &e. ... £100, £50 States of Guernsey. 

ra 21 Long Buckley . (Northamptonshire) — Competitive 30 guineas Rural District Council. 

Schemes for Water Supply. 

* 30 - Halifax—Designs for Police Station and Court House ... £50, £25 Corporation. 

i 17 Langport—Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Scheme £20, £10... Rural District Council. 

3 30 London—Church Extension .., Be bat £10 eh aad Mr. Marrow, 2, Finsbury-square. 
May 1 Crompton, Lanes.--Designs for Public Baths ... ten OO) £20; SLOP.» Crompton Urban District Council. 

» 1 Tonbridge, Kent —Technical Institute and Free Library £31 10s., £21 Urban District Council. : 


ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Manufacturers of 


IRON STAIRCASES 


(Straight and Spiral), 


IRON ROOFS, - FOOT BRIDGES, 
IRON DOORS, 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, GATES & RAILINGS. 


LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


The St. Pancras Iron Works, . 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St, Pancras and Euston Stations.) 
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HOSPITALS.* 


By Freperick Barcuetor, M.R.I.AI. 


ie would be impossible to bring within the 

scope of a single lecture the variety of sub- 
jects which would naturally be included in so 
comprehensive a title as Hospitals and Hospital 
Construction ; as, for example, the history of 
hospitals, the classification of modern hospi- 
tals, methods of administration, principles of 
construction, and.the several systems of light- 
ing, warming, and ventilation, &e. Upon each 
of these branches of our subject volumes could 
and have been written. Perhaps, as the mem- 
hers of the senior class of design are now about 
to engage upon designs for a cottage hospital, 
I may here mention the following as being 
most valuable books on the subject : Burdett’s 
“ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,” Saxon 
Snell and Mouatt’s “Hospital, Construction 
and Management,” and Burdett’s “Cottage 
Hospitals.” Burdett’s work is of especial value 
on account of the very excellent portfolio of 
plans, both of hospitals and lunatic asylums, 
which accompanies the volumes on Administra- 
tion, Construction, History, and Bibliography. 
I wish to state here that I am indebted to Mr. 
Henry Burdett for much of the information 


' PAVILION HOSPITALS. 


SUB-CLASS I.—ADDENBROOKE’S 
HOSPITAL, CAMBRIDGE. 


N-H 


which I hope to lay before you this evening 
As regards the history of hospitals, the real 
beginnings of a now universal system have to 
be sought for in books dealing mainly with 
other subjects, wherein an occasional. allusion 
points to some more or less embryonic hospital of 
the past. Speaking of Britain (or greater 
Britain to be more correct) I may mention that 
long before the Cross became a sacred symbol, 
hospitals were in existence in Ireland. In 300 
p.c. the Palace of Emania was founded in 
Ireland by the Princess Macha, “of the golden 
hair,” and continued to be the chief royal 
residence in Ulster till it was destroyed in 
332 ap. To this were attached two houses, 
in one of which the Red-branch Knights hung 
up their arms and trophies, while in the 
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(* A lecture delivered to the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland.—ED,] 3 : 


‘Tt was founded between 1123 and 11383 


others the sick were cared for, and the 
wounded healed. The latter bore the name 
of “ Broin Bearg,” the house of sorrow. This 
example of the princess was widely followed 
throughout Ireland, and the ancient laws of 
this country sanctioned the providing for the 
sick “a physician, food, proper bed, furniture, 
and a proper house.” It is a fact that 


TRELAND HAS AuwAys Lrp THE WaAyY 


in the founding of charitable institutions. To 
take a long stride from ancient to very modern 
history, it is interesting to note in passing 
that Dublin stands second in the United King- 
dom in the proportion of hospital beds to the 
population which it provides, being 6°39 per 
1000. This proportion is only exceeded by 
London, which provides 7°59, of which 1°91 


-are voluntary only. Edinburgh, which stands 


third, has 3°80; Glasgow, 3°44; Manchester, 
2°83; and Liverpool 2°24. Of Continental 
cities, Rome occupies first place with 18:28, 
all the Italian cities being proportionately 
high. Hospitals were not founded in England 
until very long after their establishment in 
the sister isle. It is possible the Romans 
may have introduced a similar system of gra- 
tuitous medical relief as that to which they 
were accustomed in their own country, but 
we have no authenticated record of any such 
system. The earliest hospital of which we 


have reliable information is St. Bartholomew’s. 

33 by 
Rahere, the jester of King Henry I., who, 
like the Chicot of history and the Jacques of 
poetry, grew tired of fooling, and joined a 
religious order, and obtained from his old 
master, the King, a grant of an empty space 
of ground in the suburbs of London called 
Smithfield. There he built a Priory, and on 
the south side of this he erected a hospital. 
The original “ Bart’s,” though on a smaller 
scale than the present, was meant to fulfil a 
wider scope. It was meant not only for “poor 
diseased persons until they got well,” but for 
the reception of obstetric cases, and it also 
provided for the maintenance of all children 
orn in the hospital until they reached the 
age of seven, if their mothers had died there. 
Tt was about this time, that is to say, about 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that 


many others of our now large and flourishing 
institutions had, like St. Bartholomew’s, their 
beginning—probably due to the same access of 
religious fervour which found vent in the 
Crusades, and gave the impulse to the found- 


PAY. HOSPITALS, 
SUB-CLASS II. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
PRESTON. 


ing of charitable and religious institutions 
on the Continent. They were then called 
“hospitia ” (hence our modern word 
hospitals), and were established generally for 
the reception and relief of lepers whose 
malady was one of the scourges of Europe. 
These leper hospitals were very commonly in 
England and Scotland known as Spitals, hence 
the frequency of such names of places as 
Spital, Spitalfields. 


MoperRn HOospirats, 


The leper hospitals and other kinds of the 
old hospitia disappeared with the improvement 
of our social conditions, and substitutes for 
them on a broader scale began to be estab- 
lished in the modern form of hospitals. Of 
public establishments under this general de- 
signation there are now, as is commonly 
known, three distinct classes : (1) Hospitals 
for the reception and treatment of the sick 
and hurt, hospitals for the board and educa- 
tion of children, and hospitals for the recep- 
tion and permanent board of poor old persons 
of both sexes. It is, however, with the 
first-mentioned class alone we have to deal, 
and in this class are comprehended, besides 
the general hospitals, lying-in hospitals, con- 
sumption hospitals, opthalmic and orthopedic 
hospitals, children’s hospitals, and for the 
latest innovation dental hospitals, each with 
its peculiar accommodation and staff of 
officials. Independently of these are hospi- 
tals for the treatment of mental maladies, 
popularly known as lunatic asylums, also 
asylums for the reception and treatment of 
naturally imbecile children. To these must 
be added the isolation hospitals for the treat- 
ment of cholera, smallpox, scarlet-fever, and 
other infectious diseases, which have been 
established in recent years by every energetic 
sanitary authority, out of the rates. Besides 
these institutions under civil administration 
are those hospitals which are maintained by 
the States of civilised countries for the mili- 
tary and naval services.” In the United 
States, where every medical college has its 
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own hospital, or the right to teach in the 
wards of public institutions, there are also 
many hospitals or asylums for inebriates, for 
opium users, and those addicted to other 
narcotics. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 


Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the organisation and management of 
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class. The administration is central between 
two well-proportioned wards of two stories, 
the upper wards containing nineteen beds, and 
the ground floor, with ward, fifteen beds. The 
sanitary blocks at the ends of the wards are 
not properly disconnected from the wards. The 
out-patients’ department occupies the ground 
floor of the south ward. A wing projecting 
eastward from the southern pavilion was added 


PAVILION HOSPITAL 


hospitals, and the nursing of the sick in 
Great Britain, and in most parts of Europe, 
were, except in some few instances, extremely 
defective. Public opinion was then aroused on 
the question, and certain principles laid down 
on hospital construction and hospital nursing 
which have been recognised and adopted to a 
greater or less extent since that time. These 
principles may be briefly summed up under 
three heads: Construction, Administration, 
Nursing. Under the first head, “Construction,” 
will naturally be included the general planning 
and classification of hospitals according to the 
arrangement of their wards. The determina- 
t:on of the special form of plan to be given to 
a hospital depends on several considerations. 
The area, conformation, and shape of the site 
must necessarily influence in a very marked 
degree the disposition and form of the build- 
ings to be placed upon it. Climate, again, is 
an important factor in the consideration of 
hospital planning, the requirements in England 
and those in India, for example, being of 
a very different nature. In all hospitals, 
however, whether they are in the tropics or in 
Europe, on an ample site in the country or 
on some much restricted site in a town, the 
ward is the most important feature, and the 
one in relation to which all the other parts 
must be grouped. And in adopting a system 
of classification for the more intelligible order- 
ing of the subject, such as Burdett suggests, 
it will be found that the most marked and 
essential difference between one group of 
hospitals and another lies in the position of 
the wards in relation to one another and to the 
other parts of the building. 


Cuass I.—Pavinion Hosprrats. 


In this class are included all hospitals 
which have their wards constructed 6n what 
is known as the “ Pavilion” system—that is, 
in which the ward is a parallelogram entirely 
detached, on at least three sides, with windows 
on both of its longer sides facing each other, 
and attached to the main block at one end 
only. This class is again divided into six sub- 
classes, as follows : 


Sup-Ciass I.—The single pavilion or 
straight plan. (Two pavilions placed 
end to end with the administration 
interposed. ) 

A dde snbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge (see illus- 
tration), as originally designed by Sir Digby 
Wyatt in 1864, was a typical hospital of this 


/econnected by covered 


SUB-CLASS III.—DERBYSHIRE ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


subsequently ; it is occupied on the ground 
floor by an extension of the out-patient de- 
partment and special wards, and on the first 
floor by small wards, those at the extreme end 
being for isolation purposes, and with separate 
staircase. There is a detached nurses’ home, 
giving accommodation for twenty-four nurses. 
Other hospitals of this class are: The South 
Infirmary, Cork ; Done- 
gal County Infirmary ; 
Burton-on-Trent Hos- 
pital; and the German 
Hospital, Dalston. 


Sus-Cuass IT.—The 
double pavilion. 
(Two pavilions 
joined together by 
corridor with a 
central adminis- 
tration block.) 

I have illustrated the 
Royal Infirmary, Pres- 
ton, as an example of 
this class. The central 
administration block 
faces south, and is 
separated from the two 
ward blocks by: corri- 
dors 40ft. in length. 
Each ward block is 
divided into two un- 
equal parts by a con- 
tinuation of the corri- 
dor, the staircases being 
placed at the points of 
division. The south 
wards contain twenty- 
four beds with properly 
disconnected sanitary 
blocks at the south end, 
and with a loggia 
arranged between the 
two projecting blocks. 


The north wards are 
casualty wards for 


eight beds, and with 
two rooms for single 
beds adjoining. In 
addition to the build- 
ings illustrated, there 
is a group of three 
pavilions placed paral- 
lel to each other and 
ways. 


These were 


PAVILION HOSPITAL. 


formerly used as infectious wards, but they are 
now occupied as a children’s hospital, 

Amongst other hospitals of the class, I 
may mention the Ayr County Hospital, the 
Bolton and Macclesfield Infirmaries, and the 
London Temperance Hospital in Hampstead 
Road. 


Sus-Cxiass IIJ.—The municipal pavilion. 
(A number of pavilions arranged on one 
or both sides of a corridor.) 


The Derbyshire Royal Infirmary has a most 
instructive history. The original infirmary 
was built in 1806, and was constructed on what 
was at that time considered to be the most 
perfect system of ventilation and sanitation. 
The building consisted of a large rectangular 
block three storys in height,and was warmed 
and ventilated by means of a “Cockle” stove 
in the basement; the fresh air supply to this 
stove was brought from the summit of a tower 
in the grounds about 70 yards distant, by 
means of a brick channel 4ft. square, and was 
distributed all over the hospital by means of 
subsidiary ducts built into the walls. In the 
course of time it was found that the venti- 
lating shafts were in direct communication 
with the drains, and that rats had free access 
to the building, which had in fact “become 
saturated with septic poison, so that it was 
impossible to undertake with safety the simplest 
operations.” It was, therefore, decided to 
erect an entirely new hospital, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Her Majesty the 
Queen on May 22, 1891. This new hospital, 
as will be seen, consists of four wards of 
twenty-four beds arranged on both sides of a 
central corridor. With the front and rear 
administration blocks and. the laundry and 
boiler houses in three separate blocks on the 
central axis, one end of the corridor termi- 
nates with two small opthalmic wards of six 
beds each, and with the opthalmic operation 
room in connection; the other end of the corridor 
is occupied by the out-patients’ department. 
The general operation room is also off the 
main corridor. There is also a detached 
nurses’ home. Some of the buildings I have 
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SUB-CLASS IV.—CIVIL HOSPITAL, ANTWERP, 
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COMPOSITE PAVILION. 


SUB-CLASS V.—ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
LIVERPOOL, 


mentioned are not yet built, but are in- 
cluded in the scheme. 

There are a very large number of hospitals 
of this class, all more or less modern. I may 
mention St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, the 
Hospital for Incurables, Dublin, Leeds Infir- 
mary, and the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 


Sus-Chass IV.—Cireular wards, either 
isolated or connected by administration 
block. 


The new Town Hospital, Antwerp, was the 
first hospital arranged with circular wards, 
and was designed by M. Backelmaus, of 
Antwerp, but carried out by his pupils, MM. 
Bilmeyer and Yan Riel. The ward pavilions 
are eight in number, and two storys in height, 
connected together, and to the administration, 
chapel, and dispensary blocks, by a corridor 
on the ground floor and a flat roof on the first 
floor. Each pavilion consists of three parts: 


(1) An entrance block containing three 
separation wards, the main stairease, a 
lift, and service rooms. 

(2) The ward block for twenty beds with 
Sisters’ room in centre. 

(3) The sanitary block, containing water- 
closets, baths, lavatories, and kitchen. 


The bath house is very complete, and contains 
several medicated baths, in addition to the 
ordinary baths. 

Other hospitals of this class are at Hastings, 
and the Victoria Hospital, Burnley. 


Sus-Crass V.—A combination of circular 
with rectangular wards. 


The Liverpool Royal Infirmary, erected in 
1888-9, from the designs of Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, is a good example of this class. It 
would appear as if the exigencies of the site 
necessitated the adoption of the circular wards 
on the north side of the central corridor. In 
other respects the plan is similar to others in 
the multiple pavilion class. The Great 
Northern Central Hospital is another hospital 
of this class. 


Sus-Ciass VI.—Isolated pavilions, with no 
connecting corridors. 


Most of the examples of this type are to be 
found on the Continent and in America, and, 
as a rule, a much larger site, in proportion to 
the number of beds, is obtained than is usual 
with either of the before-mentioned classes. 
The essence of this system is the separation of 
the wards from the rest of the hospital, and 
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the perfection of the system is attained when 
not only each pavilion is cut off from the 
administration and other pavilions, but when 
each pavilion is but one story in height. 

The Johns’ Hopkin’s Hospital, Baltimore, 
U.S.A., is probably the most perfect hospital in 
the world, and is the result of the utmost 
care, forethought, and research. Sixteen 
years were fully occupied in designing and 
completing the hospital, which consists of 
twenty-one buildings, twelve of which are 


PAVILION HOSPITAL, 
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SUB-CLASS VI.—JOHNS’ 
HOPKIN’S, BALTIMORE, U.S.A. 


ward blocks—five of these blocks on the south 
side still, however, remain to be built. They 
consist of a ground story and a basement, and 
are connected together by a covered corridor, 
which is on the level of the ground floor of 
the administration buildings, and on the base- 
ment floor of the ward pavilions. A reference 
to the block plan will show in what way the 
several buildings are occupied. Other hospitals 
of this class are the Friedrichshain Hospital, 
Berlin, the Cantonal Hospital, Aaran, Switzer- 
land, and the Municipal Hospital, St. Denis, 
Paris. 
(To be continued.) 


Notr, — Index to Plans. — A, Administration ; W, 
Wards ; I W, Isolation Wards ; O W, Opthalmic 
Wards; MP W, Male Paying Ward; F P W, Female 
Paying Ward; O P D, Out-Patients’ Department ; 
D, Dispensary ; E T, Operating Theatre; E, Operating 
Room ; P 8, Pathological School; MS, Medical School : 
B H, Bath House; N H, Nurses’ Home; K, Kitchen 
Block; L B, Laundry and Boilers; M, Mortuary. 


A Briuu has been deposited in the Private 
Bill Office of the House of Commons by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, to 
enable the company to increase the quantity of 
water it may take from theriver Thames. ‘The 
preamble recites that by an agreement between 
the company and the Thames Conservators, 
made in 1886, it was arranged that the former 
might take in any twenty-four hours from 
midnight to midnight any quantity of water 
from the Thames not exceeding in the whole 
24,500,000 gallons. The demands upon the 
company have increased, and during recent 
years it has from time to time taken more than 
that quantity. Aninjunction was accordingly 
issued, at the instance of the conservators, by 
the Queen’s Bench. The Bill proposes that 
the company may take from the Thames as 
much water as may be required for the purpose 
of fulfilling obligations imposed by statute up 
to 45,000,000 gallons per day; but there is a 
proviso that the company shall not take more 
than 24,500,000 gallons per day when the flow 
of water over the weir about to be constructed 
by the conservators across the river at Penton 
Hook is in such day less than 300,000,000 
gallons. 
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THE SHEFFIELD REFUSE 
DESTRUCTOR. 


pee fires were lichted at the new works in 

Lumley Street last week, and a method 
of refuse destruction has been commenced 
which will, it is said, revolutionise the system of 
disposing of rubbish. The “ Warner’s Per- 
fectus Destructor,’ which has been erected for 
the Corporation, is guaranteed by the inventor 
to dispose of either wet or dry nightsoil, by a 
method which will not cause inconvenience or 
annoyance to the public. In 1892, the idea of 
a destructor on modern principles was adopted, 
and a piece of land was secured in Lumley 
Street, by the side of the canal. Messrs. 
Goddard, Massey, and Warner, of Nottingham, 
are the contractors for the mechanical part of 
the work, the system employed being named 
after a member of that firm. Messrs. Longden 
and Sons were the contractors for the buildings, 
and the work was commenced two years ago. 
The site certainly lends itself to the purpose 
for which it has been adopted. The carts con- 
taining the refuse will be driven in on a level 
roadway and, over a small bridge, will go 
round to the top of the destructor, where the 
contents will be tipped on to a sort of platform, 
in which there are six holes or “hoppers,” 
through which the ribbish will be shovelled 
into the six cells, where the process of com- 
bustion goes on. Several feet lower than the 
feeding holes are the furnace fires. at which 
the stokers work, and from these outlets the 
“clinkers,” or the residuum after the burning 
process, are drawn out and wheeled round to a 
shed, in which there is a grinder, and waste is 
thus prevented, as the burnt refuse, when 
ground, is supposed to be excellent material 
for mortar. There are, too, fanners driven by 
an engine, which will regulate a draught by 
which the fire may be accelerated. Another 
important feature is the fact that sufficient 
heat is supplied from the destructor to generate 
the steam required for two engines, one of 
which drives the fanners, and the other works 
the mortar grinder, so that the refuse burns 
itself and grinds itself into a useful commodity. 
At the present there is only one boiler, but 
there is room in the shed for three others, and 
the destructor has been so constructed that 
other cells may be added. Thus, with the 
extension of the work of the destructor, 
provision may be made for turning the heat 
produced to other useful purposes. In addition 
to the engine-shed there is a store-room, with 
an office partitioned off, and through this room 
also runs a shafting from the engine to which 
a belt for a lathe, or any other machine 
may be attached. A very large portion of the 
site is still uroccupied, and, of course, it will 
be quite possible at any future time to conduct 


other operations on the land, or to work 
dynamos for. electric light by the heat 
from the furnace,’and the close proximity 


of the canal will be a decided advantage. 
There is no residential property close by, and 
the chimney stack is 180ft. high, and is con- 
nected with the furnace by a long underground 
flue,in which the dust is much distributed 
before it reaches the chimney. The flue 
can be easily cleaned, trap-doors being let in 
the side forthe purpose. ‘The present capacity 
of the destructor will allow of 60 tons being 
burned in twenty-four hours—that is to say, ten 
tons per cell, and the residuum is at the rate of 
l5ewt. from ten tons. With regard to the 
cost, the site (5a. Or. 10p.) cost £7763; the 
building contract was £6002 ; Messrs. Goddard, 
Massey, and Warner’s contract was £2207 : the 
paving of the road leading to the premises cost 
£4166, and some £300 must be added for paving 
round the building, making a total in all of 
21,208: 


Av Hornsea, the District Council proposes to 
borrow £1300 for works of water supply, and 
£300 for works of street improvements. 

Tue Public Health Committee of the Derby- 
shire County Council has held an enquiry into 
the proposal to erect a Joint Isolation Hospital 
for the use of the Bakewell Rural District’ 


Council and all the Urban Authorities within 
the Union, 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Mr. R. O’Brizen-Suytu, C.E., Inspector Local 
Government Board, has held an inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Blackrock, as to the sufficiency of a 
scheme framed by the Town Commissioners of 
Blackrock for providing new dwellings for 
persons of the labouring class to be displaced 
out of an area which had been declared un- 
healthy under the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
—Mr. R. Finlay Herron, secretary to the Com- 
missioners, stated that they proposed to7erect 
twelve three-story houses and ten two-story 
houses, with suitable sanitary accommodation. 
—KEvidence was given to show that in all 109 
persons would be displaced; that in some cases 
as many as eight persons were living in one 
room, and that all the houses were of a most 
wretched description The Inspector suggested 
tiled floors in the living rooms, instead of con- 
crete, which was more difficult to keep clean, 
and absorbed moisture, and intimated that he 
was satisfied the scheme was sufficient and 
suitable. 


THE Bath Sanitary Committee has agreed to 
allow £2750 in the estimate for the ensuing 
year for sewer work. This is £500 higher than 
last year’s estimate, but it has been explained 
that £450 was for excavating and cleansing the 
river banks, 


Wirn regard to the proposed scheme for 
North Walsham waterworks, a correspondent 
writes: It has been suggested that the sinking 
of more wells here is a very. pressing neces- 
sity. It is true that by this means the supply 
would be increased, but it is also true that 
the quality would not be improved. All the 
water drawn from the depth of the existing 
wells is more or less contaminated, as it is all 
derived from springs on the same level. It has 
been ascertained that to sink isolated wells to 
such a depth that pure water could be ob- 
tained, would be a more costly method in the 
long run than the erection of what are com- 
monly known as waterworks. Therefore, 
under the guidance of an eminent engineer, 
the District Council has now before it a scheme 
for such waterworks. The cost of the scheme 
at present under consideration is approximately 
estimated at about £4000. Should this be 
adopted, it is proposed to raise the sum re- 
quired by a loan, extending over a period of 
sixty years. ‘The interest on this sum, and 
the annual reduction of the loan, would be 
met by a charge on the rates. To those to 
whom the idea of waterworks and the conse- 
quent charge upon the rates is unwelcome, it 
may be pointed out that the well-nigh universal 
adoption of waterworks in all urban districts 
proves that no other method can be suggested 
which meets the necessity of the case so well. 


THe Iingineer to the Commission of Sewers 
(Mr. D. J. Ross) has issued his report on 
the works executed by that body during the 
last twelve months. The report states that 
the total length of sewers constructed during 
the period under review was 351ft., while no 
fewer than 232 premises were thoroughly 
drained. Referring to the proposed widening 
of Cheapside at its junction with Newgate 
Street, the engineer says : “The importance of 
widening Cheapside at this spot may be 
gathered from the fact that observations 
taken of the traffic on June 19th, 1896, show 
that 16,650 vehicles passed through the junc- 
tion of Newgate Street and Cheapside during 
the twelve hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., the 
width at that spot being only 27ft. 7in. from 
kerb to kerb.” The number of are lamps for 
the lighting of the City by electricity has in- 
creased to 493. The consumption of gas by 
the incandescent burner .is 4ft. per hour, 
whereas the ordinary flame burner consumes 
5ft. per hour, while the cost per annum of the 
former averages £4 7s. 3d. each, as against 
£3 6s. 4d. for the latter. The cost of the 
water used in cleansing the streets, &c., was 
£3720 16s. 10d., as against £38425 16s. 8d. 
during the previous year. 


Beneath the City ' 


streets there are nearly one and a half miles of 
subways, the total length of mains, tubes, &c., 
amounting to seven and a half miles, During 
last year 4717 workmen and others were ad- 
mitted, under supervision, to these subways. 
The work of cleansing the streets is, as the 
engineer points out, well done. Its extent can 
be understood when it is considered that over 
a million people and nearly a hundred thou- 
sand carriages enter and leave the City daily, 
and that out of that number more than three 
hundred thousand persons pass the day within 
the City. The quantity of water used during 
the year for washing the streets and courts 
was about 24,169,642 gallons, and the number 
of nights when it was used was about 259. 


A FRESH scheme for protecting the eastern 
foreshore of Brighton has been prepared by 
the Works Committee for the approval of the 
Town Council. A scheme was brought up two 
months ago for erecting a sea-wall and a 
concrete groyne, at a cost of about £36,000, 
but was deferred for various reasons. The 
amended scheme will cost only one-third of 
the former estimate—namely, £12,000. It 
provides for two groynes, each of them being 
only 450ft. long from the south side of the 
road. Instead of a sea-wall of more durable 
material, a timber breastwork is to be pro- 
vided of an inexpensive character, as it is 
hoped that it will soon be buried by the 
shingle. 


THE foundation stone of the new public baths 
in course of erection in Kingston-on-Thames 
was laid on the 31st ult. 


CouoneEL J. T. Marsa, R.E.,. Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry at the 
Stonehouse Town Hall recently into three 
applications by the District Council: (1) for 
sanction to borrow £5500 for the purchase of 
the premises known as Pomeroy’s Corner, for 
the purpose of setting back the frontage and 
improving Chapel and Edgcumbe Streets, 
(2) for permission to raise a loan of £1300 
for the purchase of premises in Strand Street 
for use as a stoneyard and depot; and (3) for 
the provisional order under section 303 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, to partially repeal 
and amend the East Stonehouse Water Act, 
1898, so as to provide for the abandonment of 
so much of the scheme for the supply of water 
by the Corporation of Plymouth to the 
District Council as was contained in clause 
two of the agreement scheduled in the Act, and 
substitute other agreed provisions, and to em- 
power the District Council to borrow money 
to carry out works pursuant to such provisions. 
It was explained that the property the Council 
sought to acquire in Strand Street was Lucas’s 
Wharf, fronting the Pool. At present it 
occupied a stoneyard in Newport Street, under 
a yearly tenancy. But it was liable to eject- 
ment in the event of the site being required 
for building operations, and it was considered 
desirable in the interests of the town to 
purchase a depét. The leasehold interest in 
the property could be purchased for £868, and 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe had agreed to sell the 
reversion for £300, so that for £1168 the 
Council could acquire it as a freehold property. 
The balance between that amount and the sum 
sought to be borrowed was required for adapt- 
ing the premises for the purposes of the Council. 
Discussing next the application to borrow 
£5500 for the improvement of Pomerey’s 
Corner, it was explained that the Council 
originally intended to widen both Edg- 
cumbe. Street and Chapel Street at that 
junction by setting back and curving the line 
| of frontage at Pomeroy’s Corner. Not only 
| would a great improvement to the neighbour- 
hood be thereby effected, but the Plymouth, 
Stonehouse, and Devonport Tramway Company, 
whose cars serve the three towns, would be 
enabled to substitute a double line for the 
single line which at present traversed that 
part of their route, and to improve the curve 
which now, owing to the angle of the corner, 
was extremely sharp. Including the freehold, 
the total cost of the property would be £4850, 
and the balance of the loan asked for was 
required to set back the property and carry 
out the necessary alterations in the roadway. 
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WE are accustomed 
to look to the Dudley 
Gallery twice a year 
for the latest thing in “ impressionism,” 
whether in the treatment of incident, in 
Architecture and landscape, or in portraiture. 
The present exhibition of the New English 
Art Club shows a good average of elever 
work rather than any great and memorable 
masterpiece. No such distinguished guests 
as Whistler or Sargent grace the walls, but 
most of the leading spirits of the elub—P. 
Wilson Steer, Henry Tonks, Motfat Lindner, 
Walter and Bernhard Sickert, Arthur Tom- 
son, R. Anning Bell, and C. W. Furse—are 
strongly represented ; while the black-and- 
white school—led by Phil May, Bernard 
Partridge, and Will Rothenstein—are regret- 
ably absent. W. Sickert sends an imposing 
and elaborate painting of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Bernhard Sickert's “ Ponté della Trinita” is 
set im a more poetic key, but his brush is 
still more sympathetie in ‘‘ Poole Harbour” 
and ‘The Quay, Boulogne.” A comparison 
of these four works with George Thomson's 
“ Westminster Abbey ” on the one hand, and 
on the other with W. H. Y. Titcomb’s 
pearly Venetian visions, or the ‘‘ Stoekholm ” 
of Jane Inglis, will illustrate forcibly, though 
hy no means unkindly, the difference between 
an Architectural painting and a picture. 
However powerful and valuable a close front 
view may be painted, as. one may say “without 
. prejudice” (which often means without 
emotion), it rarely becomes pictorial, save 
under some happy accident of mist or side- 
light requiring the finest Artistic qualities 
‘to utilise at a few feet’s distance; 
and 2s expressions of the spirit of an 
Architectural style, such aspects as this of 
St. Mark’s and Westminster Abbey are 
colourless and void. Heelesiastical Archi- 
tecture, above all other, seems to demand 
space and atmosphere before it will reveal 
itself with any dignity orcharm. A dwelling- 
house is more amenable to intimacy of treat- 
ment—witness the beautiful old homestead in 
the foreground of “ The Minister's Daughter,” 
by James Charles, in which the mellow ten- 
derness of every brick invites us closer to the 
hospitable door. The “Dover Castle” of 
J. L. Henry and the “ Christchurch Bay and 
Harbour” of Moffat Lindner are fine in a 
yet different way. Several of the portrait- 
painters have attempted difficult mirror 
effects with varying success. ‘“ Mrs. Cane,” 
by ©. W. Furse, is notable not so much for 
the double portraiture obtained by the looking- 
glass as for the daring and yet remarkably 
tolerable discord between the mauve curtain 
and the lady’s cloak of rich eleetric-blue. But 
this is a year of blatant blues with variations 
in violet; and the eye that can endure G. 
Thomson's * Blue Gown” has little else to 
fear. ‘*Blind Man's Buff,” by Henry Tonks, 

is a remarkably vigorous study of an “ Harly 
Victorian’ drawing-room, glassy, and slippery, 
and cold, with shot silks and shiny chintzes 
and mirrors in twisted gilt curls. 


The New English 
Art Club. 


mirror-painting. 
and Child” is unsurpassed for simplicity of 
drawing and purity of colour, and among the 
large number of exhibits occupying the walls 
of the gallery no one should miss the brilliant 


little pencil-study, “Stitching,” by A. H. 
Studd. It is worth more than a passing glance. 


In eatch-— 
ing the indeseribable sheen of such aroom, the 
Artist hasdone a eleverer thing than any direct | 
R. Anning Bell’s “ Mother 
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; ; In a recent issue we 
Two Unsolved dealt at length with the 
Problems. important question of ex- 

$ tending the Government 

Offices. But there are two other questions, 
perhaps of greater importance and more 
pressing than this extension scheme, ealling 
for a practical solution at the hands of the 
Government. The vexed question, How is 
the Wallace Art Collection to be housed ¥ ” 
yetremains unanswered—though innumerable 
suggestions have been made on the subject— 
and the much-needed completion of the South 
Kensington Museum is a topic of animated 
controversy, growing in popularity almost 
daily. The Wallace Collection is too great 
a bequest to the nation to approach the subject 
indifferently, or to deal with it otherwise than 
in a liberal spirit. Representative of almost 


that Hertford House should be adapted for 
retaining its treasures; secondly, it is sug- 
gested that an annexe should be built to the 
National Gallery ; and, thirdly, that an 
annexe be built to the South Kensington 
Museum. Of course, much might be said 
in- favour of each of these alternatives, but, 
considering all the facts, we are inclined to 
think that the proposed annexe to the 
National Gallery is the project most heartily 
to be recommended. It would certainly be 
the most costly, inasmuch as, if carried out on 
any pretentious scale, it would involve not only 
the taking over of St. George’s Barracks, but 
the demolition of several houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Martin’s Street. And it is 
this latter necessity which induces us_ to 
favour the National Gallery proposal, for by 
the removal of the houses in question an un- 
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every school of painting, and numbering 
masterpieces by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Watteau, and Greuze, the Wallace Collection 
is undoubtedly unique; and whether we are 
prepared to accept the enormous estimates of 
its pecuniary value which have been so exten- 
sively set forth, it is positive that many pages 
of English history will be written ere the 
artistie wealth of the country is again so hand- 
somely enhanced as by the Lady Wallace's 
bequest. Why not, then, a suitable home 


- for the treasures? A suitable home will no 


doubt be provided in due time~-or perhaps 
undue time. The Government cannot over- 
look the necessity, for it is a condition of the 
gift. Where, then, can the collection be 
contained? So far, the Government has 
‘three alternatives. Firstly, it is suggested 
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doubted source of _danger—by reason cf 
their proximity—would also he removed, St. 
Martin’s Street would have to be carried 
down to Pall Mall, and it is clear that, were 
such a project carried out, not only would the 
isolation of the National Gallery be secured, 
but a very real improvement would b» 
effected. The question of cost would cer- 
tainly be a somewhat serious anatter. But 
ought the Government to base its actions too 
largely on economic considerations In deating 
with this unprecedented gift. to the raion ? 
To both the other alternatives there are 
weighty objections. The South Kensington 
Museum sorely needs every inch of available 
building space for the proper display of its 
own Art treasures, and Hertford House is not 


at all suited to contain a public collection, nor 
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is it clear how some of the difficulties in the 
way of its becoming suitable are to be over- 
come. ‘The question is for the Government, 
and the Government only, and one would like 
to hear of practical steps being taken. to- 
wards a solution. And then as to the second 
problem —what is to be done with South 
Kensington Museum? The question has 
been discussed and re-discussed, and we seem 
as far off a-solution as ever, though it is 
greatly to be hoped a due sense of the fitness 
of things, as well as the exigencies of space, 
will lead to, if not the erection of a building 
worthy of its important purpose, at least the 
completion of the present Museum. “It is 
not in the least necessary to have an ornate 
and costly building such as the soul of 
the modern Architect delights in,” said the 
Times in a leading article a few days ago, 
but surely the Museum should be imposing 
enough to give some impression of its 
national importance !~ And we would inform 
the Times correspondent that a good design 
is not more costly than a bad one. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN LEEDS. 


\) EVER since Leeds was built were Archi- 
tects and builders so busy as they are 
now, and are likely to be all this and part of 
next year in that quarter of the centre where 
the railway stations, the new Post-office, and 
the principal hotels are. Most of the many 
enterprises by which this central district is 
being transformed have been briefly mentioned 
in these columns from time to time; other 
projects are now being mooted which hitherto 
have only been the subject of rumour. The 
old Post-office is to be pulled down forthwith, 
and a slice of the site theréof having been 
added to Infirmary Street, the remainder of 
this “ highly eligible” space will be submitted 
to public competition. Quite within sight of the 
ancient edifice last mentioned, three new banks 
are in various stages of progress. Two of 
them, externally, seem to be approaching com- 
pletion ; the other is rapidly appearing above 
the level of Boar Lane at the bottom of Park 
Row. Further down Bishopsgate Street 


A Great Gap 


has been created at the south-eastern corner 
of the Queen’s Hotel, which is to be filled by 
an extensive addition to that inn. A little 
further eastward, the Griffin Hotel is having 
a big wing added on the southern side. Im. 
portant as these undertakings are, Architec- 
turally and otherwise, they are, of course, 
overshadowed by the enlargement of the New 
Station, which appears to be making headway 
on the slow-and-sure system. The new plat- 
forms at the north-east corner are nearly all 
covered in, and new booking-offices are gradually 
ascending upon the site of the old parcels 
and superintendent’s offices. The construction 
of the cab rank has not yet been started, and 
the offices occupied by the stationmaster and 
the lost luggage department. still impede 
passengers in search of their trains. Never- 
theless, a vast deal more space, light, and air 
are being provided both for the public and 
the railway officials, and further improve- 
ments are to be taken in hand. This forward 
movement has also extended westward to the 
surroundings of the Great Northern Station. 
The hotel of that company is to be enlarged and 
further adapted to present-day requirements, 
and the foundations and basement of the Hotel 
Metropole,in King Street, are nearly completed. 
Kast Leeds is not an attractive suburb. Never- 
theless, the probability is that the near future 
will see a considerable part of this outlying 
district converted into one of the popular 
residential quarters of the city. ‘Two circum- 
stances are making for that end. One is the 
extension of the tramway, and the other the 
scheme for abolishing the insanitary area. 
The first item on the programme of improve- 
ments is the clearance of old, unhealthy pro- 
perty verging on York Street, and with it the 
widening and practical reconstruction of that 
thoroughfare. That is a matter which the 
Inhabitants may reasonably expect to see 


carried out at a comparatively early date. As 
for the tramway, the York Road portion is 
already in course of construction; half of it, 
indeed, is nearly finished. Within measurable 
distance, therefore, it will be possible for 
residents on the road to Halton to get into 
Leeds by a quick service of trams in a few 
minutes; and the fact that there will be a 
decent thoroughfare to leave town by, must 
inevitably bring many to live in this neigh- 
bourhood who at present avoid it. Compared 
with some other localities, East Leeds has not 
developed to any very great extent. Within 
the past year or two, however, building enter- 
prise has been noticeable. The demolition of 
the Marsh Lane tunnel led to a good many 


structural alterations; and the opening out of | 


Growth of this kind is inevitable. Apart from 
the question of doing away with the insani- 
tary area there are the railway developments 
to be considered. In the valley, by Knostrop, 
the North-Eastern are laying down extensive 
sidings for the purpose of their new goods 
depédt connecting with the Great Northern 


course of time East Street; which is on the 
direct ronte to Knostrop, will require widen- 
ing. So far the most important feature in the 
general project is the near provision of a good 
wide, cleanly road from the covered market to 
the country, and the certainty that the adjacent 
main streets will have to be similarly im- 
proved. At the point where the York Road 
tram has its present terminus five roads meet ; 


the Park and the Ivy House Estate has been 
another gratifying feature. 


THE New TRAMWAY, 


which measures rather short of.two miles from 
end to end, will have its terminus near the 
entrance to Ivy House estate—at the corner of 
Victoria Avenue, to be precise. Already about 
a hundred new, neat dwelling-houses look out 
upon the trim grass borders and young trees 
of this avenue, and there is room for twice as 
many more. A little farther on a large por- 
tion of the estate, which the Corporation has 
sold to various persons, is being laid out in 
streets, and it is not difficult to foresee the 
time when, the tramway completed, houses 
will spring up on every side. There appears 
to be plenty of land available for building pur- 
poses. Here, too, it is proposed that the 
Corporation shall erect working-class dwellings 
to accommodate occupants of the insanitary area 
when they are turned out of their present homes, 

Nearer the town, namely, on Richmond Hill, 

which is about the same elevation as the Ivy 

House estate, though more thickly populated, 


an open space of some half dozenacres is already 
being covered with newcottage houses and shops, 


SCOTTISH PLASTER: DRAWN BY JOHN MURRAY. 


one of them—Burmantofts Street—is being 
widened for the tramway connection with 
Roundhay Road, and it would seem that the 
turn of Quarry Hill and Marsh Lane also is 
bound to come. At this particular meeting- 
point a spacious square will be formed by the 
removal of the Shoulder of Mutton Inn, which 
the Corporation has now acquired. 


THE second volume of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs} 
monumental work, “Modern Opera Houses 
and Theatres,” will be issued early in May. 
The liberal support afforded by the subscribers 
has enabled the author to materially extend 
his original programme, and no less than 
300 well-known play-houses will be dealt 
with. Sixty theatres of recent date repre- 
senting Austria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Roumania, 
Russia, Spain, and Switzerland, are now fully 
described on 200 large folio plates in the first 
two volumes, and there are nearly 1000 views, 
sketches, and diagrams distributed in the 
text. Mr. B. T. Batsford, of High, Holborn, is 
the publisher, and the third volume will be 
ready in December. 


Railway Company’s Hunslet branch; and in. 
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“AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Scottish Plaster Work. 


(Concluded from page 122.) 


By Joun Murray. 
The illustrations of Kellie Castle have been kindly lent by 


Mr. R. S. Lorimer ; the whole of the others are from original 
drawings by Mr. John Murray. : 


A Rist great variety of effect gained by the 
use of broad and narrow ribs, heavy and 
elaborate, and also comparatively simple, is 
very marked in the examples at Binns Castle, 
Linlithgow. One is composed of plain ribs 
forming squares and circles. The ornament 
is of simple design, and is chiefly composed of- 
stars, crescents, and monograms. The other 
ceilings in the same house are very heavy in 
detail and ornament. In one room there is a 
deep frieze of festooned fruit and foliage. In 
another room the ceiling is coved, and the 
ribs curve downwards and terminate with 
decorated pendants, as at Moray House; in 
fact, the whole detail bears a considerable 
resemblance to Moray House work. | 
There is another style apart from the rib _ 
and strap work, and of it there are fine ex- — 
amples at Hatton House, Saughton ~House, 
Holyrood, and several other places. There ~ 
was one example in Edinburgh, in what used | 
to be Bartholomew’s printing and map- 
mounting offices at the head of Chambers | 
Street. I do not know whether it is still pre- 
served or not. At Hatton House there isalarge | 
central oval with festooned fruit and foliage, 
and the central portion left for painting and © 
decoration. The portions outside the oval | 
are filled with fruit and flowers in very high — 
relief. | 
I think I have exhausted most of the ex- | 
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ST. MARY’s HALL, LAWN MARKET. 


aimples preserved to us in country mansions, 
and will make a few remarks on those that 
were executed during the same period in 
Edinburgh. Possibly some will remember the 
block of old timber-fronted houses that stood 
at the corner of the Lawn Market, and the 
West Bow, although it is some time since it 
was taken down: about 1878-79. There they 
stood as they were erected some 335 years 
before. It is not to it that I would draw your 
attention, but to the house next, which was 
also demolished about the same time. On the 
second floor of that tenement there were two 
ideas for interlaced ceilings. The ribs were 
plain moulded, the one about 3in. broad and 
the other about 34in. 

Of the many town mansions (at that time) 
of the prosperous city merchants of the 
sixteenth century, Baillie Macmorran’s is one 
of the very few that survives. It is reached 
by Riddle’s Close from the Lawn Market. In 
one of the rooms on the first floor there is a 
well-preserved decorated ceiling. The ribs 
themselves are plain, and run in the form of 
squares and circles, and the panels thus formed 
are filled in with modelled stucco. I give an 
‘Tlustration from a drawing of this ceiling, 
which was one of a set that gained the first 
prize given by the Architectural Association a 
number of years ago. I also give two more 
examples from St. Mary’s Hall, Lawn Market, 
of the dates 1645 and 1646. The pattern formed 
by the ribs in one is exactly similar to the one 
in the tenement in Lawn Market, of which I 
have already spoken. The other is of slightly 
different design, and both have enrichments, 
but not of a heavy nature. 

In what used to be the French Ambassador’s 
private chapel, there was a ceiling of very 
simple design. It was formed of circles and 
diamonds alternately. The ornament was 
small and there was little of it. 

From Croft-an-Righ or Field of the King, 
we have another ceiling typical of the style 
prevalent during the early part of the seven- 
¢eenth century. There is a marked similarity, 
too, between it and the one in Baillie Mac- 
morran’s house, both in ornament and forms 
taken by ribs. To quote a paragraph from 
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CROFT-AN-RIGH. 


“ Domestic Architecture of Scotland,” it says: 
“ No satisfactory history of this house is known. 
The Earl of Moray is supposed to have resided 
here in 1564, but it appears to us doubtful 
whether it is as old as that period.” It is also 
supposed to be the house purchased by William 
Graham, Earl of Airth (who died in 1694) from 
the Earl of Linlithgow.” Then again the history 
of Holyrood s‘ates that it is an edifice of the 


sixteenth century, and was the residence of 
Regent Moray, and with its gardens was | 
gifted, along with several adjoining pro- | 
perties, by James VI. to a favourite servant of | 


the name of French.” ‘This all goes to show 
that the ceiling is of a later date than the 
building itself. 


_ Asa last example, I would mention a house | 
in the Grass Market, which was taken down in 


1877. Here, the ceilings were much heavier in 
detail and ornament than the strap and rib 
style, and more inclined to the style of Hatton 
House, &e. The centre panel was in the form 
of an octagon, and the corners left were filled 
in with a shield, lion rampant, and scrolls. 


With regard to the later style of plaster | 


work as executed by William Adam and his 
son Robert, I will add a few remarks. William 
Adam practised as an Architect in Edinburgh 


early in the eighteenth century. He died in | 
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1748, and was buried in Grey Friar’s Church- 
yard. During his career he erected many 
notable noplemen’s mansions throughout 
Scotland. The style he adopted was purely 
Classic, and for about a century after his time 
it retained a firm hold as the prevalent style 
for all buildings, for those of even the very 
least pretensious. Let us take Drum House, 
for instance, as an example of his work. I¢ is 
in close proximity to Edinburgh, about four 
miles distant. The plaster work here is of the 
most elaborate kind. The dining-room ceiling 
is also very rich with effective and delicate 
detail; this room is also after the style of 
Hatton. <A portion of it is divided off by Ionic 
columns and flat arches, perhaps a revival of 
the screens in the halls of old castles. The 
archivoltsand soffits of the arches are enriched. 
Of the younger Adams’ work we have many 
examples in Edinburgh in houses in York 
Place and Queen Street for instance. Many 
of the ceilings of the outer lobbies ar _=na- 
mented. Large ovals with festoons of flowers 
round the ovals are common. Some are just 
composed of festoons and a large central orna- 
ment, others again are of diamond shape. 
There is great variety in forms and designs, 
which drawings only could adequately describe. 

Now I will go over briefly the principal 


‘points that present themselves to us in the 

work I have just tried to explain. . In the 

early Scotch Renaissance work, the use of the 

broad and narrow ribs lends great variety to 

the designs of the period. There is also some | 
variety in detail; beads, cavettos, ogees, and | 
segments of circles are all used in the forma- 

tion of the ribs. The section of the Berwick 

rib is quite an exception. In the forms made 
by the ribs there is a great similarity. This | 
is generally the case down to the examples at 
Hatton House, &¢., which are pure Italian. 
Those at Drum House have a distinct French 
feeling about them. In studying the work it 
is seen that there is a tendency towards 
heavier detail and ornament from about 1640. 
The ceiling of the house in the Grass Market 
is an example of this. There seems to have 
been a change of feeling about every twenty- 
five years. 

Some ribs were run by the hand with the 
use of rods as guides; others, again, were 
run by means of a crude mould. ‘The orna- 
ment was also hand-wrought, and is easily 
distinguished from cast work now used. It 
was chiefly done by Flemish Artists and 
Italians, assisted, of course, by native work- 
men. The designs are also due to these 
foreigners, I believe. The raw material was 
stuck on the walls and ceilings, and modelled 
where it was intended to remain. The free, 
wavy lines are very marked, as compared with 
the straight lines and sharp outlines and 
regularity of cast ornament. I donot say that 
hand-wrought work is preferable to cast work, 
although, perhaps, more artistic. _Personally, 
I much prefer the sharp and. clear outlines 
gained by casting. It adapts itself better to 
the Decorator’s Art, too. 

We finda marked similarity in the ornament. 
Perhaps the drawings, like the workmen, went 
the round of the jobs. That might save 
expense, too, which would probably be as great 
a consideration then as now. 

I have taken note of, I might say, four 
different styles ; the Early Scotch work, with 
ribs and strap work, the style of work at 
Hatton, which forms the link between the 
early work and that at Drum House, which is 
again a mixture of Hatton, and the Italian 
work of the younger Adam. 

Of the four styles I think that of Hatton is 
the best, and the one to use if the money were _ 
forthcoming. The ribs and strap work have 
had their day. The work of the younger 
Adam is very fine and light, and easily marred 
by layers of whitewash, and would necessarily 
need a lot of cleaning. 4 

I would like to say in closing that I think 
plaster work is worth as much study as either 
wood or stone detail. Good plaster detail, 
mouldings, and ornament will hold their own ° 


improving the streets by purchasing and 
demolishing old house and cottage property. 
The estimated cost is £3000. 


Company, have sanctioned a series of important 
extensions at the Llanelly railway station, in- 
cluding the extension of the covered way as 


with any other branch of our Profession, and 
they go far in giving a refined air and rich 
appearance to the interiors of all buildings. 


[In our last issue this Article was attributed in error 
to Mr, R. 8. Lorimer. The illustrations of Kellie Castle 
only are by Mr. Lorimer, the Paper being by Mr. John 
Murray, as also the whole of the other illustrations.— 
Ep. | 


Tue foundation stones of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel for the village of Cropton, near Picker- 
ing, were laid last week. The building is q 
estimated to cost £630. | 
Aw effort is being made to raise £9000 in 
order to build two new chapels in Kingsley 
Park and Wellingborough Road, Northampton, 
two rapidly growing districts of the town. e 
Ir has been decided to build a new room in 
the Protestant Hospital at Nice for the use of 2 
British patients, to be called “Queen Victoria’s - a 
Ward,’ in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee. 

THE inhabitants of Poulton, near Fleetwood, 
have adopted a commemorative scheme for 


Tue directors of the Great Western Railway 


far as the water-crane. 
little short of £1000. 


The work will cost 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


ErringHamM Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 14th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
T say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—Joun 
RUSKIN. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the 
singular effect which the recent beautification 
of the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House 
has had upon the marble statues in that noble 
chamber. These statues, he remarks, gleamed 
snow-white so long as the hall was in its old 
sombre condition, but now that a light and 
pleasant design of decoration has been carried 
out they appear—at all events by daylight—a 
dull grey, as if moulded in putty. The change 
seems to have been brought about by the light 
chocolate or terra-cotta colouring of the niches 
in which the statues are placed. The only 
means of restoring the beauty of the statues 
would seem to be a darkening of the niches, 
but as they are at present in harmony with 


the general scheme of colour, an interference 


with them may have unexpected consequences, 
It is singular that these statues should have 
been overlooked, seeing that they form so fine 
a feature of the hall. 


Mr. PENNELL has won his action for libel, 
and the damages have been assessed at £50. 
The verdict seems to be a proper and just 
vindication of a distinguished Artist, whose 
methods in every form of black-and-white 
work could hardly, we imagine, be seriously 


impugned. Ifin the matter of what is or is 
not a properly produced lthograph, Mr. 


Whistler—one of the two or three great Artists 
of the century—agrees with Mr. Pennell, the 
matter really requires no further discussion. 
A “transfer” lithograph does not involve any 
subtraction from the skill of the Artist, or any 
substitution of mere mechanics for that 
essential skill. The effect of the two pro- 
cesses, as Mr. Shannon and Mr. George Moore 
admitted, could not be distinguished. There- 
fore, to state of Mr. Pennell that he had been 
using a “ debased instrument,” and to suggest 
commercial dishonesty, was to say, in other 
words, that Mr. Pennell, an original Artist of 
oreat repute, was akin toa kind of photographer. 
Mr. Pennell submitted this technical but 
important issue. to a British jury, and has 
obtained from it a complete vindication of his 
status as a Craftsman. That seems to us a 
proper issue of the trial. Newspapers have 
much to bear, and far too heavy a burden falls 
upon them in connection with the general 
work of free criticism. But there is no reason 
why the individual contributor should be 
relieved of his personal responsibility for 
judements that affect that precious possession 
—the integrity and the good faith of the 
Artist. 


Mr. J. McNernn Wuistuer, interviewed 
with reference to the action brought by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell referred to in the pre- 
vious paragraph, says :— To say that, because 
an Artist has been known to produce a work 
of Art upon stone, the work of the same 
Artist upon paper is an attempt to impose 
on the public an inferior substitute for what 
he had done on stone, is as though it should 
be urged that a canvas by Rembrandt were 
foisted upon the collector in lieu of a panel, 
with its peculiar qualities, by the same master, 


The really monstrous issue brought before the 
jury was built up on the overweening insular 
naiveté of one whose dangerous knowledge 
has emboldened him in his lifetime to attempt 
the reputations of distinguished Artists, and 
to produce himself one lithograph on the very 
paper he condemns, Such colossal impertin- 
ences doubtless may darken the horizon of the 
Artist in England—yet there are in their wake 
compensations of grotesque joy beyond the 
wildest conceptions elsewhere. Who shall 
forget the little Arcadian interlude when 
there stayed in upon us the long unhopedfor 
‘Expert’! A sunny sense of hay and innocence 
pervaded the court as the ingenuous one, with 
the sweet emptiness of purpose that had 
brought him, aimlessly browsed his way into 
the fatal box. The gods alone, for the great 
elad laughter of those they love, could have 
prepared the beautiful bewilderment of court, 
counsel, and jury, as he stood beaming at the 
bar. ‘Naught do I know of lithography—but 
I did know Degas!’—thus to us all. Angry 
counsel rose indignant at this late introduction 
of new and foreign ‘process, and the kind 
creature was straightway led forth to other 
meadows.” 


Reerer has often been expressed that Sir 
Christopher Wren’s plan for the rebuilding of 
London after the great fire was not carried out, 
and it is quite certain that no accident of less 
magnitude than a gigantic earthquake will give 
any future generation an opportunity of re- 
constructing the City. - Perhaps this is not 
altogether a misfortune, for, although the fine 
broad straight avenues and streets that were 
contemplated by Wren would have added 
ereatly to the dignity of the First City of the 
World, the stiffness and conventionality of the 
plan would have sapped all individual efforts 
for the beautification of the main thorough- 
fares, and in the end London would probably 
have been less interesting, although possibly 
more impressive. It seems almost like sacrilege 
to imagine Fleet Street, with its labyrinth 
of courts and alleys, as a great central avenue 
leading from Charing Cross to Ludgate Circus. 
Still, it must be coufessed that it is a great 
pity that Ludgate Hill was not constructed 
straight down frcm the western front of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, so as to open up a view of 
that noble pile standing at the top of the hill. 
Such a course is, however, now impossible, and 
the City loses the finest and most impressive 
view of St. Paul’s that could have been 
obtained. As it was clearly impossible to 
straighten Ludgate Hill, the only thing that 
remained to be done was to widen it and im- 
prove itin every other possible manner. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the appearance of the 
thoroughfare has entirely changed, and, were 
it not for the railway bridge, which spans the 
lower end of the road, the improvement would 
be much more noticeable. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on the 6th inst. at 
the County Hall, Spring Gardens, Dr. Collins 
presiding.—Mr, Beachcroft moved that the 
consideration of the report of the Special 
Committee on the Works Department, which 
we published in our last issue, should be 
adjourned until after the Easter recess. He 
pointed out that the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, on the previous day, had considered 
the matter and had come to the conclusion 
that such a course was desirable.. There were 
two other appendices, besides that already 
circulated, and it was thought that the 
Council should have time to consider the 
whole matter before it was discussed,—The 
motion for the adjournment was agreed to. 


In the Chancery Division, Mr. Justice Keke- 
wich recently delivered judgment in the case 
of Viscount Hill y. Bullock, which involved 
the question whether a trustee in bankruptcy 
could remove for the purpose of selling for the 
benefit of the bankrupt estate of the late Vis- 
count Hill a natural history museum. The 
plaintiffs in the action are the present Vis- 
count Hill, the tenant for life in possession, 
and the trustees of the marriage settlement. 
The articles in dispute were in the ancestral 
mansion at Hawkstone, Shropshire, It was 


alleged that these articles which had been 
collected by the plaintiff’s predecessor in title 
had been made fixtures and heirlooms in conse- 
quence of the cases containing the specimens 
being attached and let into the walls, the 
specimens being supported in the cases by wires 
and screws.—Mr. Justice Kekewich, in giving 
his judgment, said it had been practically ad- 
mitted by the plaintiffs that things which were 
generally treated as personal chattels and capa- 
ble of being removed without injury to the struc- 
ture belonged to the defendant in his capacity 
of trustee in bankruptcy. As to the question 
whether the contents of the museum belonged 
to the defendant, or must be treated as part of 
the freehold, he thought there was no difficulty 
in removing the wooden trays which carried 
most of the specimens, and therefore the con- 
tents of the cases must be regarded as movable 
personal chattels, unless they could be brought 
within some recognised exemption from the 
general law of fixtures. He held that they 
could not be brought within the exemption.— 
It was arranged that there should be a declara- 
tion that the cases were fixtures, but that their 
contents were movable, and belonged to the 
defendant. The question of the cost of restor- 
ing fixed tables that had been removed was 
referred to a local arbitrator. 


Tur terms of Lady Wallace’s bequest to 
the nation have now been announced. The 
gift includes the pictures, porcelain, bronzes, 
artistic furniture, armour, miniatures, snuft- 
boxes, and works of Art which are placed on 
the ground and first floors and in the galleries 
at Hertford House, on the express condition 
that the Government for the time being shall 
agree to give a site in a central part of London, 
and build thereon a special museum to con- 
tain the collection, which shall always be kept 
together, unmixed with other objects of Art, 
and shall be styled “'The Wallace Collection.” 
The bequest does not include personal and 
modern jewellery, trinkets, and effects, nor 
ordinary modern furniture or chattels, but 
comprises the Louis XIV. balustrade at Hert- 
ford House, which the executors are directed 
to replace by an ordinary modern structure, 
so that the original shall be used in the new 
museum. 


An interesting and valuable piece of old 
silver plate has lately come into the possession 
of Messrs. D. and M. Davis, of Livery Street, 
Birmingham. It was sent by them to the 
Assay Office for inspection, and on examination 
was found to be the head of a beadle’s staff, 
the Latin inscription on which had been 
partially obliterated by filmg. Enough re- 
mained, however, to show that it had at some 
time been given to the parish of Bermondsey. 
An acknowledged authority on old plate was 
communicated with,.and the staff was identified 
as one given to the Bermondsey National and 
Parochial Schools in 1720 by George Isaake, 
apothecary, and until some few years ago 
known to have been “in safe custody ” at the 
parish Church of St. Mary Magdalene. The 
right to the staff having been so satisfactorily 
made ont, Messrs. D. and M. Davis have 
restored it to the parish to which it belongs. 


Pic¢ADILLy will be considerably improved by 
an alteration which the Duke of Devonshire 
has sanctioned in the blank wall which at 
present hides his town residence from the 
street. The gates of Chiswick House are to be 
transported to Piccadilly, and placed in the 
centre of the present brick wall, which the 
liveliest imagination could hardly describe as 
picturesque. Workmen are now engaged in 
the requisite preparations. 


Tn about two and a half years’ time the new 
Egyptological Museum at Cairo, the foundation 
stone of which has been laid by the Khedive, 
will be completed. The work, which was 
originally commenced in the spring of last 
year, but unavoidably postponed, is being 
carried out by a firm of Italian contractors 
resident in the town, but the air-tight cases 
for the Royal tiuniniies have been ordered from 
England. -A further museum of Arab Art, 
and a library of Arab literature, is also in 
course of construction, 
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VAUXHALL temporary bridge has now ad- | from its connection with the Pilgrim Fatkers. | is weak in body and surface. On the south of 
vanced to a stage at which it may be stated | Here was baptised William Bradford, “the | the new Ashmolean Museum, fastened to a 
with some confidence that it may be open for | first American citizen of the English race who | wall, are four very good panels from a house 
traflic towards the end of the year. The pile- | bore rule by free choice of his brethren.” The | once Falkner’s, now the Birmingham Bank, a 
driving is all completed, and drawings are now | Norman font at which the holy rite was per- | Corn Market, Oxford. They are worth seeing, 
in course of preparation for the remainder of | formed 300 years ago may still be seen, and. and have been, Jong ago, coloured a warm 
the work. Some modification of the original | the parish register shows the original record of | orange. In the City Buildings Museum are 


plans for carrying out the work has had to be | that event. Bradford’s descendants are per- | (or will be very soon) four bits from the late | PH 
made, and there is now a clear waterway in | mitted to erect a brass plate in the Church to police cells, taken down in February this year. 
the middle of the stream of 150ft., instead of | the memory of the renowned Governor, anda | One bit, from under a beam, is almost ie 


} 
70ft. as at first intended. It was found that suggestion has been made to build a new aisle | elegant; and the square panel used as a | 
the drift of the tide rendered navigation | on the north side as a further memorial. | frieze round the early room much resembles a | 
difficult and dangerous, and the central pier | Some very interesting Norman work was last | Venetian design in a book dated about 1620. | f 

| 


which was to have remained has been removed, | year discovered by Mr. Hodgson Fowler in the | The master of University College possesses a 

and the whole of the 150ft. will be spanned by | north wall, in the form of five pillars supporting | delightful drawing of an inn, called “The | 3 
girders. This has involved a considerable | three arches, and it is probable that there was | Three Tuns,’ which had some. interesting 

addition to the calculated cost, but as the | a north aisle originally, The work of renova- | pressed-work on its second story; it stood 

structure is to serve first for the rebuilding of | tion is estimated at about £1550, towards just west of the Shelley Memorial. A little 


Lambeth bridge when that at Vauxhall has | which something like £1150 has been either | house in the Hamel, St. nas’s parish, was 
been completed, it is, of course, very important 


not only that it should last some years but 
that it shall not present any serious obstacle nee ETL , } 1 wy 
to traffic. The original cost was to have been e : Z = a = — eee 
£30,000. The alterations are estimated to 
bring it up to £42,800. 


Mr. J. T. Pirprrcu, the Surveyor of Batter- 
sea, has presented a report to the Vestry as to 
the effects of certain works which the London 
and South-Western Railway Co. propose 
to carry out. The railway company desires to 
widen the line for a considerable length, and 
has scheduled a good deal of Battersea pro- 
perty. If the present plans are adopted, the | 
old Battersea Grammar School on St. John’s 
Hill will be demolished ; the railway company 
will acquire a large portion of the works of 
the Battersea dust destructor; five public- 
houses will have to be pulled down, 392 houses 
will be demolished, and 3920 persons will have 
to find new homes. The railway company will 
take a large portion of the Latchmere Allot- 
ments, as sites for artisans’ dwellings, in which | subscribed or promised, including a sum of decorated with a frieze of sibylls, not by the | 
to house the displaced families. £38 from America, The cost of the north aisle dozen, but by three repeated ; of poor drawing, 
would be, probably, about £250. and the lettering inverted. Six, or two threes, 
of these now stand over the two entrance doors 
_ Few provincial cities have made such of Christ Church Library. There’ is good 
vigorous municipal progress during the last | pressed-worked on several ceilings in Oxford, 
few years as Bath. After buildingan entirely 28 at No. 3, Brewer Street, now a carpenter's 
new suite of baths, the corporation has now shop; Bishop King’s house, St. Aldates’; at 
completed a large pile of municipal buildings Alban Hall, in a room over its former gate- 
and a new School of Art and Technical way; and at Corpus Christi College, in a 
Instruction. The city also—unlike London—. similar position. The examples of imitative 
is lighted with electricity in all the principal _ ¢oin-work, and imitative timber-work, in Ox- 
streets, and the Corporation proposes to com- ford are not numerous, but No. 23, Pembroke 
plete its work by erecting a free library. | Street, with its coin-work, also supplies the 

sole remaining example of a window once 
tolerably common in Oxford, and_ locally 


Tu fifth lecture of the supplementary 
course on Hellenic Architecture was delivered 
by Mr. William J. Anderson at the Glasgow 
School of Art. The lecturer looked away from 
the historical and social influences, which, 
though none the less real, were beyond the 
purview of the Artist of the time, and en- 
deavoured to take the standpoint of the master 
confronted with a particular problem. Apply- 
ing this treatment to the Propylea, the object 
of the building was considered, the nature of 
its site, the alignment which Mnesicles, its 
Architect, decided upon in its relation to the 


é Now that the eitention of the Sewers Com- tae 3 F 
Spears ay Pseopels ee lle mission is about to be paid to what has been called a “winged” one. They have special 


; ears gee ae a advantages, and are picturesque. All the 
position appears also to have been designed to eee ae gpietion ae ene. ania specimens noticed run from 1611 to about 
give within the gates a stoa of equal length on are ot adits Crp Ae eS oadinga Figs, Cae 1650 ; perhaps a spurt given to exterior decora- 
each side, and without, two halls occupying ai rd d . Che tee aan tial Tinnesdsiar tion of houses by the Royal visit of James I. 
each the same space, but of a varying arrange- ee Pho Sime eh ee tok my: iy faue that o a They seem worth recording as a serious 
ment, controlled by the position of the bastion ed g tands he esore, and answer no | e@deavour of the seventeenth century to 
carrying the Nike Temple. The various | *” ¢ . each aggro aia of bringine in a | decorate surfaces we now leave in bare ugli- 
obstacles preventing the accomplishment of | ea Ruin astuallt Rata eaeticinir ctat inns ness, or line-out stiffly to imitate ashlar-work. 
the scheme, and resulting in the present irre- To mention but one, there is that looking on to 
gular arrangement, were considered in so far ‘ i 


as they can be read in the building itself, while ela eee eae facings Sta Pepulchres London, an exhibition of pictures by painters 
the fitness of the Architecture and the beauty a ang of the British school who have flourished during 
of its details and painted decoration were , ; | Her Majesty’s reign was opened, on the 6th 
shown by many illustrations. The Erectheum An old house which stands in Brockwell _ inst., in the Art Galleries of the Guildhall. . It 
was treated similarly, and, from its arrange- | Park at Herne Hill has been turned by one | affords a fairly complete view of the progress 
ment and other circumstances, regarded as a | County Council into a refreshment room. For | of painting during the Victorian era. The 
megaron in honour of Erectheus, a monument | the walls of the largest room in this building, | Queen herself lends Lady Butler’s “ Roll Call,” 
and museum of many cults rather than a | Mr. Henry Strachey has designed a me of | Frith’s “ Ramsgate Sands,” and Sir David 
temple sacred to a god or gods,and in addition | ‘decorative pictures, with subjects chosen abe | Wilkie’s “Penny Wedding,” three pictures 
to photographs of its present state, restorations | haymaking. There are five of these panels, of | Which in themselves cover a period of half a 
of its exterior and interior, illustrations of its | Which the best represents the hayfield at dawn. century. The Prince of Wales contributes . 


Unver the auspices of the Corporation of 


relation to the complete Acropolis were ex- A mower in front is sharpening his scythe ; the | Edward Hughes’s portrait of the Princess of ‘ 
hibited. Additional examples of the culmina- |. ©old blue of the steel is echoed in a pool of | Wales. The Corporations of Birmingham, 
tion in Attica were illustrated in the Hall of | Water, and repeats itself more faintly ina chilly | Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester send some 


Initiation into the Eluisinian mysteries and background of mist; to the left of the picture, of their choicest treasures; the Mess Com- 
the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, the latter | °? the second panel, a workman passes with  ynittee of the Royal Artillery lend Ouless’s por- 
being included on the ground that it was the | his rake poised on his shoulder. In the com- | trait of Lord Roberts, and the Sussex County 
work of a great Athenian Architect, The | Pavion picture of evening, boys build up a | Qouncil Frank Holl’s of the Earl of Chichester. 
second part of the lecture was devoted to the | haystack, with the village houses soft in the Many of the most popular pictures in England 
Greek theatre and games—the buildings of the | Subdued light beyond them. The panel facing | ay. > be seen on the walls of the gallery : 
theatre, Stadion and the Palestra, and in this | the windows, which shows haymakers reclining | )fillais’ “Chill October,” “Ferdinand and 
connection were shown and explained plans and in the grass by a stream, busy over five o’clocz Ariel,” and “The Huguenot”; Rossetti’s “The 
seaeotaions of thehuge assemblage of buildings | *€@» 1s seen to great advantage. pergks Se ose hese Brie 
at Olympia, the Apotheosis of athletics? | ful unto Death” and “Dragon of Wantley ” ; 

é . ; , OxForD has lost all her exterior pargetting  Long’s “Babylonian Marriage Market,” Sey- 

AUSTERFIELD Church, near Bawtry, is to be | -(“ pressed-work ” is, perhaps, the wiser term), | mour Lucas’s “Intercepted Despatches,’ Burne 
_ restored. The quaint old fabric is interestin except in one house, 41, Castle Street,and that | Jones’s “Bath of Venus,’ Alma Tadema’s 
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“Women of Amphissa,”’ Leighton’s “Cymon 
and Iphigeneia,” Orchardson’s “ Young Duke,” 
Fred Walker’s “ Old Gate,’ and others familiar 
to this generation as household words. Mr. 
Luke Fildes is represented by his portrait of 
Miss Ethel Ismay, Mr. Wyllie by “ Bawdsey 
Ferry” and “ Black Diamonds,” Mr. Sargent 
by the portrait of Mrs. Hugh Hammersley, and 
Mr. Boughton by “ Snow in Spring.” 


Frew things have so strikingly advanced in 
commercial value in recent years as engra- 
vings of the Early English school printed in 
colours. A collection of such has been dis- 
persed at Sotheby’s during the past few days. 
Some very high prices were realised. The 
most remarkable lot in the sale, however, was 
an ordinary impression of Walker’s engraving 
of George Romney’s portrait of Mrs. Musters, 
in the finest possible condition, with large 
margin, which realised what is probably a 
record price, namely, £180. Condé’s engra- 
ving of R. Cosway’s portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
in colours, sold for £74; and J. R. Smith’s 
rendering of his own picture, known as “ What 
You Will,” very finely printed in colours, £75 ; 
“Thoughts on Matrimony,” after J. R. Smith, 
by W. Ward, in colours, a very fine example, 
£41; “ Louisa,” drawn and engraved by W. 
Ward, in colours, £41; a moderately good 
example of Bartolozzi’s engraving of Sir T. 
Lawrence’s celebrated portrait of Miss Farren, 
in colours, £27; and “The Fortune Teller,” 
by Sherwin, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
colours, £20. 


Tue irrepressible Kaiser has just been guilty 
of yet another pictorial indiscretion. Upon 
a plinth in the middle distance is displayed a 
medallion portrait of the grand old Emperor 
William I. To the left of the foreground 
stands the usual mailed figure, representing, 
of course, the illustrious Designer himself. 
The right hand grasps a sword with down- 
turned point, whilst the other waves a laurel- 
branch over the venerable warrior’s head. 
Germania becomingly kneels on the opposite 
side, and offers, upon a cushion, what looks 
very much lke a set of spirit decanters in an 
elegant case, though the object may be in- 
tended for a medieval crown. Below are 
scattered wreaths, banners, and other suitable 
properties, and nine very fine and large sun- 
rays swoop down from above without illumi- 
nating certain dim outlines in the background 
which may be trees or demons. On the lower 
margin appears the signature “ Wilhelm, R.1.,” 
beneath the words “ To the memory of William 
the Great.” 


A curious find has been made at a London 
bric-a-brac shop of a famous bust of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Dr. Wallace Wood, who 
occupies the chair of History of Art in the 
New York University, when in London recently, 
called at the shop of a dealer in Art pictures, 
&e., and asked if the dealer had any heads— 
heads exemplifying perfect types of intellect 
and culture. Two days later the dealer sent 
for Dr. Wood, telling him he had the bust of 
a countrywoman of his that had been sent to 
the exhibition of 1857. When it was sent to 
his apartments the doctor was greatly surprised 
and pleased to reccgnise it as a bust of Mrs. 
Stowe. The doctor wrote to Mrs. Stowe’s 
daughter, Miss H. B. Stowe, of Hartford, who 
explained that the bust was executed by Miss 
Susan Durant, an American student in Paris, 
in November, 1856. 


New Yorx is about to see “Homes for 
Women who Work” erected on an enormous 
scale. A series of five blocks of buildings are 
about to be erected and adapted to the re- 
quirements of women who earn their own 
‘living, The first four of this series, the 
Business Women’s Home, the Women’s Hotel, 
the Art Students’ Home, and the Model Tene- 
ment, are completed. The Architects are 
Miss Mary Gannon and Miss Alice Hands, 
and it is said to be the greatest Architectural 
work ever undertaken by women. These 
“Homes” are to be fitted with every con- 
ceivable convenience, and are arranged in 
groups of six rooms, having a bathroom, &c., 


to each group, although the rooms are let 
singly. 


A NuMBER of interesting decorative objects, 
the property of the late president of the Royal 
Academy, will be offered for sale next month. 
They include a magnificent Architectural 
cabinet with silver figures, formerly in the 
possession of King Charles I., and introduced 
in the picture of “The Princess Elizabeth in 
the Tower ;” also two carved chairs, formerly 
the property of the Chinese giant Chang. 


A CORRESPONDENT, calling attention to the 
present state of London Bridge, says :—< The 
roadway has now been for some five or six 
weeks in the hands of paving contractors, who, 
apparently, are doing their work in a most 
desultory fashion. Instead of taking up one 
side and doing it thoroughly it is being done 
in patches over and over again, with the result 
that the traffic is always blocked. When the 
Tower Bridge was finished we believed that 
the traffic would be always clear, but at the 
present moment it seems to be nobody’s 
business to look after the work, and business 
men whose residences are on the Brighton line 
have to lose their trains in consequence.” 


An important sale of pictures by old masters, 
chiefly Dutch and Flemish, but including some 
good Italian and Early English works, took 
place recently at Messrs. Robinson and Fisher’s 
rooms, King Street, St. James’s. To a large 
proportion of the many buyers and amateurs 
present the interest centred in an exceptionally 
fine example of the forcible Art of Franz Hals, 
a half-length portrait of a man in black witha 
white ruff and black hat, dated 1679, and 
measuring 2ft. 10in. by 2ft. 23in. ~ After a 
starting bid of 1000 guineas, it fell to Messrs. 
Agnew at 3350 guineas. Soseldom do pictures 
by Franz Hals come into the market, that 
there are scarcely two dozen on record as 
having been sold by auction in this country, 
and no other has nearly approached such a 
figure. Seven years ago a portrait of a man 
reached 1900 guineas ; and, in the same season, 
a painting of the Artist’s wife brought 1750 
guineas. 


THE preliminary steps for securing a site for 
the new War Office have now beea agreed to 
by the House of Commons. The site selected 
is the piece of land almost opposite to the Horse 
Guards which for many years has been lying 
derelict. It is certainly large enough, when 
cleared of the remaining buildings, to afford 
ground space for a magnificent block of offices. 
That their erection will be a striking improve- 
ment to Whitehall may safely be assumed, and 
it is also indisputable that the War Depart- 
ment is badly in need of new offices. 


Some details of the scheme known as the 
City and West End Railway, for the construc- 
tion of an underground line, six miles in length, 
running between Cannon Street and Hammer- 
smith Broadway, to be worked by electricity, 
recently came before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. The route will pass, by 
way of Kensington High Street, Knights- 
bridge, Piccadilly, Strand, and Ludgate Circus, 
to Cannon Street. The only question the Ccm- 
mittee has to consider is whether the present 
scheme should be sanctioned, or a rival plan, or 
both.. The proposed City line will have four- 
teen stations, and a two-and-a-half minute 
service of trains is to be organised, the journey 
occupying twenty-six minutes. The generating 
station and works will be situated on an 
admirable site, eighteen acres in extent, on the 
river bank at Hammersmith. A capital of 
£3,150,000 is proposed, with borrowing powers 
of £1,050,000, the cost per mile working out a 
little more than in the case of the Central 
London, which was explained by the fact that 
the station sites were a little more costly. The 
estimates amount to £2,880,000. Sir Benjamin 
Baker, engineer to the line, was called, and 
said he did not anticipate any difficulty in the 
construction from an engineering point of 
view, nor would there be any vibration or 
danger to property in the working. 


An interesting find was made a few days 
ago at the Grey Friars Monastery, Cardiff, the 
ruins of which are being excavated, under the 
direction of Mr. C. B. Fowler, Architect. At 
the north-west corner of the Church of the 
monastery, outside, but close to the north wall, 
there was found about 4ft. beneath the surface 
some 200 pieces of original fourteenth-century 
glass, which no doubt formed one of the win- 
dows of the Church, and was hidden or thrown 
in a heap at this spot when the Church was 
demolished. All the pieces have been care- 
fully taken out, and Mr. Fowler has promised 
to let us have a drawing of them for repro- 
duction in these columns shortly. The designs 
illustrated comprise the foliage of the oak, ivy, 
sycamore, and acanthus, with pretty borders 
of other leaves, and birds—the dove and the 
eagle. This find is much more interesting, 
and the pieces in a better state of preservation, 
than was the case with the glass unearthed at 
the Black Friars, for the latter appeared to 
have been subjected to the action of fire, and 
easily crumbled. 


As the Egyptians, Etruscans, and Greeks 
were artistic, so, 1t seems, are the Abyssinians. 
A great organ has been ordered from Berlin 
for the Cathedral of Adis Abeba, the residence 
of the Emperor Menelik, and a celebrated 
Russian painter, Vladiscow, is going there to 
paint the Negus as he appeared at the battle 
of Adowa. The Cathedral of Adis Abeba is 
composed of two Churches, one inside the 
other. The outside one is open to all the 
faithful, while the inner is reserved for the 
sacred persons of the Negus and his family. 
The Emperor Menelik, it seems, has an artistic 
fancy. He wished the outer walls of the inner 
Church to be decorated with religious pictures, 
and ordered, under the first Crispi Cabinet, the 
pictures in Italy, sending the measures of the 
walls and the windows which break them. 


THE offices of the Prudential Assurance 
Company form a striking feature of the street 
Architecture of nearly all the towns of England. 
One firm of Architects has designed the whole of 
this company’s buildings, Messrs. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., and Son. New buildings which 
have just been completed at Sheftield occupy 
a fine corner site in Pinstone Street, adjoining 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the style, exter- 
nally, may be described as a free treatment of 
Renaissance Architecture. The lower stage 
of the external elevation consists of a colon- 
nade of pilasters surmounted by an entabla- 
ture which runs the whole length of the 
fagade. The gables are on a curved outline, 
flanked by hexagon finials rising from hexagon 
ribs, which divide the top story of the front 
into several bays or compartments. Thé front- 
age, which is five storys in height, is composed 
of Edwards’s red bricks and red Ruabon terra- 
cotta. There are two entrances, that on the 
left, leading into the Prudential Company’s 
offices. The somewhat peculiar shape of the 
ground presented difficulties, but at the same 
time it led to the adoption of an arrangement 
of plan in which corridots were entirely absent. 
All the sets of rooms on the upper floors open 
directly off the staircase landing, and the 
passenger lift communicates with the same 
landing on every floor. The general contractors 
are Messrs. George Longden and Son, to whom 
the principal share of the work has been 
entrusted. The other sub-contractors are: 
Plumbing and glazing, J. B. Corrie and Co., 
Sheffield; sanitary fittings, &c.,' Morris and 
Ingram, Manchester; steel work in floors, 
Handysides, Derby ; cement stairs, A. Walker, 
Leeds; ceramic Mosaic floors, Craven, Dunnil, 
and Co. ; ornamental ironwork, Hart, Son, and 
Peard, London ; electric lighting, Belshaw and 
Co., London ; tiling and slating roofs, Proctor, 
Sheffield ; heating, Ashwell & Nesbit, Leicester; 
gunmetal casements, Critall and Co., Braintree ; 
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ranges, hot plates, and Marlbro’ grates, Steel ~ 


vand Garland, Sheffield; ornamental ceilings 
and wood mantelpieces, Shuffrey and Co., 
London; locks and furniture, James Gibbons, 
Wolverhampton; headlights, J. V. Rowland 
and Co., Liverpool; plastering, Hodkin and 


Jones, Sheffield. The hardwood joinery has all . 


been carried out by the general contractors. 
The cost of the building and land is £25,000. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


LONDON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE VICTORIAN ERA.* 
(Continued from page 126.) 


By T. Francois Bumpus. 


Author of ‘London Churches Ancient and Modern,”’ 
“ Heclesiological Notes from North Germany,’’ &e, 


STANDING in the plot of ground enclosing 
b the Church of St. Peter, Vauxhall, on the 
north, and looking up at its semi-circular apse 
of brick, pierced with single lancets high up in 
the wall, and capped with its fleuriated iron 
cross, we may imagine ourselves in Murano, 
and not in the prosaic dinginess of Lambeth. 
Raised at a time when the foreign Gothic 
mania was at its height, St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, 
presents three grand characteristics, all thrown 
in by Mr. Pearson with great cleverness, i.e., 
the equal height of the nave and chancel; the 
consistent roofing of the entire building with 
stone-ribbed groins of brick, the adoption of 
plain lancet, or two-light plate-traceried 
windows, with huge foliated circles ; and 
the introduction of a blank story be- 
tween the arcade and clerestory, destined for 
simple pictorial enrichment. On entering St. 
Peter’s, Vauxhall, we are arrested by an im- 
pressiveness which few London Churches of its 
date suecceded in producing ; from the western 
door to the altar the view is unbroken, and the 
eye is charmed with the fine vista terminating 
in the groined apse; based, I cannot help 
thinking, upon that in the Church of Nétre 
Dame at Dijon. Here the triumph of the 
Architect’s skill is perceptible. The clerestory 
is lighted by tall lancets filled with rich 
stained glass by Lavers and Barraud; but in 
which the figures are somewhat attenuated. 
Immediately below them is a low open arcade 
of very Lombardic character, through which 
the triforium windows peer very felicitously ; 
then under these we have a series of fresco 
paintings, so arranged that the Crucifixion 
occurs immediately above the reredos. It is, 
_ however,a matter of much congratulation that 
the rage for exact reproduction of Continental 
Architectural detail has passed away. The 
wholesale importation of features unsuited to 
our climate, and the apparent disregard shown 
for our own beautiful examples, were much to 
be regretted. Still, while the style of Church 
put up, suitable for the requirements of our 
ritual, show in Architectural detail no tame 
copyism of Mediwval work, I am happy to 
say that bizarreries are yearly becoming less 
common, 


OTHER LoNDOoN CHURCHES oF 1860-70. 


Before saying a few words on the Churches 
built in London since the return of Architects 
to more strictly English forms, it may be 
interesting to give you the names of a few 
Churches erected between 1860 and 1870, of 
more than ordinary interest. Conspicuous 
among these are White’s noble Church of All 
Saints, Notting Hill, finished after long 
delay in 1861; and his small but very clever 
brick one of St, Saviour, Highbury, completed 
in 1866. With the latter may be classed a 
group of Churches, erected from Mr. White’s 
designs,-in the parish of Battersea, and of 
which St. Mark’s, close to Wandsworth Com- 
mon, may be taken as an excellent example. 
The skilful manner in which much of the 
detail is executed in brick is very noticeable, 
and praise must be awarded, not only to the 
carving of the pier capitals in a variety of 
carefully-studied foliage and flowers, but to 
the air of dignity with which the Architect 
has contrived to invest his interior by the 
elevation of his chancel upona crypt. St. Mary- 
by-the-Park, another of this Battersea group, 
is a strikingly abnormal design, presenting 
many of the same features, but its unfinished 
state precludes it from competing with the 
example I have just quoted. Scott’s Churches 
of St. Clement, Barnsbury (red and yellow 
brick), and St. Stephen, Lewisham (stone), are 
stately experiments in an English and French 
type of First Pointed respectively from his 


* A paper recently read before the Toynbee Architec- 
tural Society. 


able hands; St. Jude, Gray’s Inn Road; St. 
Stephen, South Kensington, and the cogno- 
minal Church on the Green-at Hampstead, by 
Peacock and Teulon, are, although eccentric, 
not without their effective points; while 
St. Peter’s, London Docks ; St. Luke’s, Stepney ; 
St. Luke’s, Kentish Town; St. Michael's, 


Paddington, and St. Peter’s, Windmill Street, | 


exhibit the proelivities of their various Archi- 
tects in the direction of coloured material, as 
well as in a preference for non-English forms. 


Burgess’ Onty Lonpon Cxuurca. 


There is, however, one London Church— 
probably the most striking and abnormal that 
this phase of the Gothic revival has yet seen— 
which I must, for a few moments, dwell upon 
more fully. It is that of St. Faith, Stoke 
Newington, partly finished in 1873, and com- 
pleted by another hand ten years later. Its 
Architect—William Burges—was, perhaps, one 
of the greatest geniuses that the century has 
produced. His works are not numerous,* but 
they are all marked by great individuality, 
originality, and character. He regarded Archi- 
tecture, in a great measure, as a vehicle for 
painting and sculpture, and for a particular 
period of it—the Early Thirteenth Century 
Style of France—he had a predilection. How- 
ever commonplace the building might be upon 
which he had to work—as, for instance, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Clapton, a hideous brick 
conventicle of the last century, which he 
was called upon to remodel in 1874—he 
invariably sought to introduce something 
Artistic into it. In his tastes, Burges 
was ultra-Mediwval, and when he was 
commissioned by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s to prepare designs for the entire 
decoration of the Cathedral, it is not to-be 
wondered that he should have produced 
designs which had immediately to be set aside 
on account of their incongruity with Wren’s 
masterpiece, magnificent and thoughtful as 
they were. Pecuniary considerations inter- 
fered with the carrying out of Burges’ 
plans for St. Faith, Stoke Newington, to 
their fullest extent; and although the 
Church has, within the last ten years, been 
extended and a west front built to it from the 
designs of an Artist whose sympathies with the 
Early French Gothic are the same as Burges’, 
the interior lamentably fails in effect from the 
infelicity of its fittings and decoration. The 
Church embraces a nave and chancel of enor- 
mous height, terminating in an apse of noble 
sweep and all contained under one line of roof. 
There are no lofty pillars or wide aisles. In 
lieu thereof we find an enormously broad nave, 
out of which open very narrow passages or 
vomitoria formed in the thickness of the wall; 
above these is a continuous row of broad 
lancet windows, like those we see in the eastern 
part of the choir at Canterbury Cathedral, and 
in the eastern parts of Sens and Auxerre, The 
whole is covered by a very simple wooden 
coved roof, and a grand wheel-window lights 
the west front, which is flanked by severe 
pinnacled turrets. While the idea of the 
Church is original, there can be no doubt its 
Designer was influenced by some of those 
great speluncar Churches in the south-west 
of France. Clutton, Burges’ former partner, 
had built a similarly-planned Church in 1847 
at Bethnal Green,+ but there the idea seems 
more Rhenish. Street’s magnificent work— 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, an admir- 
able instance of how an Architect need never 
fear to obey that hard word “ must”—I mean 
in the matter of an awkward site—belongs 
also to this period (1868-1878), as does a 
pleasing little red-brick Church—edited in a 
Northern French style — St. Mary Virgin, 
Primrose Hill. 


Later Worxs or PEARSON AND STREET. 


Of the English styles resuscitated in the 
Churches built since the commencement 
of the “seventies” round London, we have 
peculiarly noticeable examples in those 


* St. Finbar’s Cathedral, Cork; Studley Royal Church, 
near Ripon; Brisbane Cathedral; decoration of Wor. 
cester College Chapel, Oxford ; Cardiff Castle, and the 
remodelling of St. Thomas’, Upper Clapton, are among 
the most important. 


+ St. Jude’s, one of Bishop Blomfield’s ten Bethnal 


Green Churches, built between 1840-1849, 


magnificent contributions to ecclesiology from 
the hand of Mr. Pearson—St. Augustine, 
Kilburn; St. John, Red Lion Square; and St. 
John, Upper Norwood—Churches in which the 
sublime in Architecture has been reached. 
With them we may class the fine Church by 
the late lamented Mr, Causton, of St. Philip, 
Stepney, presenting, as it does, several 
features in common with Pearson’s work. 
As a type we will take St. John’s, Red Lion 
Square, whose interior is, looking eastward, 
one of the most truly picturesque in London. 
The charming “views across” forced upon 
the visitor from almost every part of its in- 
terior have, however, been dictated, not by the 
promptings of fancy, but by exigencies of site, 
This was a square plot of ground, bounded 
north and west, and partially south, by houses. 
Mr. Pearson was thus driven to adopt an un- 
usually wide nave, having two narrow aisles 
on either side of it, and opening into a choir, 
very much narrower, but of the same height. 
The junction of the broad nave and narrow 
choir was effected, in this instance, not by the 
canted bay—a very beautiful feature used in 
several instances by Mr. Street* for connecting 
a wide nave with a chancel of much more 
contracted dimensions—but by an arch open- 
ing into the aisle on either side the great 
central one, all in the same line. Mr. Pear- 
son’s motif for this treatment appears to 
have been the Cathedral of Gerona, in Spain, 
where the same enormously broad nave and 
narrow choir is found, At the south-east 
corner of the site was an irregularly-shaped 
piece of ground; this suggested the erec- 
tion of an apsidal chapel and gabled 
transept, with its south wall sloping away 
to meet a tower forming the porch. Through- 
out the Church the detail is of the 
most delicate description, recalling much 
of that in the Yorkshire Minsters. Like 
many another fine London Church built since 
the Revival, St. John’s, Red Lion Square, left 
the hands of its Architect very inadequately 
fitted with the instrumenta of Divine Worship 
—inadequately, that is to say, to its structural 
claims. These, individual munificence has 
gradually supplanted, and St. John’s now 
stands forth in the possession of some of 
Clayton and Bell’s finest glass—that in the 
eastern quintuplet of lancets, arranged, like 
Worcester, in a double tier, being of special 
beauty ; chancel-screen; pulpit; choir stalls ; 
trytich reredos; font, and, in short, all the 
furniture requisite for a Church of this last 
decade of the nineteenth century, on a scale 
commensurate with the fabric. The feature 
par excellence of all these Churches of Mr. 
Pearson is their continuous brick vaulting, 
St. Philip’s, Stepney, is similarly vaulted. 
While St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, was 
in progress, Mr. Street had accepted the com- 
mission to erect another Chutch, equally 
sumptuous, in Kennington, i.e., the well- 
known Church of St. John the Divine, 
which presents us with a specimen of pure 
Early Decorated work, all the more in- 
teresting since it marks the return of Mr. 
Street to strictly English forms after his 
experiment in North Italian at St. James-the- 
Less, Westminster. Time forbids me to enter 
into a detailed account of this lovely building, 
but I may just mention that the absence of 
clerestory and the employment of tall arcades 
on slender clusters of shafts was doubtless 
suggested to Mr. Street by Bristol Cathedral, 
whose nave he was engaged upon building 
contemporaneously, 


Revivat or Large DecoraTrepD AND 
PERPENDICULAR. 


It is a matter of great congratulation that the 
poor, once-despised Perpendicular has again 
found favour, several of the grandest and 
most striking Churches reared in London of 
late years having been worked either in that 
style or in that of its immediate predecessor, 
the Late Decorated. Splendid examples of 
the latter exist in Mr. G. G. Seott’s All 
Hallows, Southwark, and St. Agnes, Kenning- 
ton; Messrs. Bodley and Garner have em- 
ployed it in their recently completed St. 
Michael’s, Camden Town, and St; Mary-of- 


* Notably St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne, and St. John’s 
A Kennington : 
ennin Fi 
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Eton, Hackney Wick; while St. Barnabas, 
Dulwich, and the new Parish Church of 
Hornsey, founded on the model of some 
of those magnificent Churches bordering on 
the Wash—such as the Wiggenhalls, Terring- 
ton, and Walpole St. Peter’s—afford highly 
pleasing examples of revived Perpendicular. 
It seems strange that this glorious fifteenth 
century style should have been so long for- 
gotten. The “Cambridge Camden” Society 
discouraged its adoption whenever it could; 
for some it was too horizontal, for others too 
perpendicular. The Dry-as-Dust stigmatised 
it as Modern; the Sanctimonious thought it 
too Secular; Ruskin hated it, in fact almost 
everybody until within the last twenty years had 
an ill word for it, except Pugin, Freeman, and 
Fergusson. For present day town Churches no 
style is better adapted than the Harly Perpen- 
dicular, with its light, graceful arcades and its 
great windows. An age which produced such 
glories as the towers of Canterbury, Gloucester, 
Wrington, Bishops Lydiard, and St. Cuthbert’s, 
Wells; such naves as Canterbury and Win- 
chester, such a choir as York, such roofs and 
bench-ends as exist in Hast and West Anglia, 
is surely entitled to respect from the most 
ardent purist. It is a style peculiarly English. 


Somr RecENT CONTRIBUTIONS LONDON 


EccLESIOLOG@Y. 


TO 


Although there are many Churches erected in 
London of late years to which I should lke to 
direct your attention for a brief space this 
evening, such as St. Cuthbert’s, Earl’s Court ; 
St. John Baptist, Kensington; All Saints, 
Dulwich; Holy Trinity, Sloane Street; St. 
Dominic’s, Haverstock Hill; and St. James’, 
Spanish Place ; to say nothing of another and 
most interesting and important branch of my 
subject—the restoration of old Churches and 
remodelling of debased and inferior ones 
—IJ fear 1. must here leave you, It is, 
unfortunately, far too common with people 
nowadays to dismiss a modern Church with 
a sort of 
notice, but if such folks give some thought 
as to the “how” and the “why” of the 
existence of such Churches, I am sure these 
buildings will be found to present as inte- 
resting a history as those of the Medieval 
periods. Let us of the present generation, 
then, be truly grateful to those who bore the 
burden and heat of the day in giving us such noble 
creations at St. Matthias’, Stoke Newington, 
St. Giles’, Camberwell, St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Munster Square, St. Alban’s, Holborn, and 
the North-East London group, whose salient 
features I have endeavoured to interest you 
in, and to familarise you with. 


A sHop in Botcher Gate, Carlisle, has 
collapsed, owing to building operations on an 
adjoining site. 

A TELEGRAM from Cherbourg states that 
important works are about to be undertaken 
on the Ile Pelie, with a view to strengthening 
the defences of that port. The cost is esti- 
mated at 1,100,000fr. 

THe largest oak wine vat in the world is 
being erected in a San Francisco cellar. 
When finished it will have the proportions of 
a two-story cottage. 

THe new Post-office erected in Bishop 
Street, Rothesay, has been opened by the 
Marquis of Bute. The new building, which 
has been erected ata cost of about £4600, is 
in the Classic style of Architecture. 

THE discovery is reported, by workmen 
engaged in excavations for the exhibition 
building at Brussels, of a sarcophagus con- 
taining the remains of Attila, the celebrated 
chief of the Huns, whose final resting-place 
has been a mystery. 

Tue British Astronomical Association has 
accepted the offer of the Royal Botanical 
Society of a site in Regent’s Park for the 
purpose of erecting a new observatory. The 
position is a particularly favourable one, as 
it possesses a very fair horizon, and is easily 
accessible from all parts of London. The 
Association will now have to consider the 
important question of funds for the erection 
of the observatory. 


contempt, as hardly worthy of | 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Discussion on Mr. T. G. Jackson’s Paper. 


(Continued from page 124.) 


R. OWEN FLEMING was the first 
speaker. He proposed a vote of thanks 

to Mr. Jackson for his most thoughtful investi- 
gation of the problems that face modern 
Architects anxious to possess that spirit which 
they all so much admired in Architects of days 
long passed, and the absence of which in the 
Architects of the present day they so much 
deplored. They fully realised the difficulties 
standing in the way of a return to the idyllic 
picture of Medizval times which Mr. Jackson 
had sketched out, yet there were some Archi- 
tects who had forsaken the present-day con- 
ventionalities of their Art in favour of a 
nearer approach to the methods of a few 
hundred years ago. He knew a student who 
had given up excellent opportunities in order 
that he might become articled to a mason, 
and, as a mason, take up his stand on the 
scaffold; and the speaker ventured to think that 
that student’s work would very appreciably 
benefit by the course he had adopted. But, in 
seeking to move on a wider scale, there were 
certain modern conditions which they could 
not possibly forget, and the impossibility of 
obtaining a reasonably accurate estimate of 
the cost of a building constantly altered during 
course of construction was not the least 
obstacle which was in the way of a return to 
past methods. At the same time there were 
things they could do, and it was not a little 
interesting in this connection to note the effort 
which had been made during the past eight 
or nine years to introduce more of the practical 
side into the Architect’s work. The efforts 
had been based on the belief that a purely 
academical form of education was likely to 
injure rather than improve the Architect and his 
works, and among the supporters of this theory 
were numbered Mr. Jackson, Mr. Lethaby, Mr. 
Voysey—in fact nearly all those who were 
earnestly desirous of carrying forward a prac- 
tical scheme of education. Last year at the 
School of Design in Handicraft a new system 
was begun. Instead of trying in a scrappy 
way to sketch out various buildings month 
after month, it was resolved to take one 
building and work it out thoroughly. This 
year the system had been developed, and 
although the work of the class had not yet 
been seen, he was sure that when it was 
exhibited, as it certainly would be during the 
next two or three months, one would feel 
encouraged and led to believe that they were 
pursuing—he would not say the right road, 
but a road which led them in the way they 
wished to go more directly than any other 
road. They had deliberately put on one side 
the reproduction of past forms, and had settled 
down to study the material, and to get at its 
real nature and possibilities. When they had 
learned these things, their drawings would 
simply be. diagrams illustrating as far as 
possible how they thought these materials 
ought to be treated. He thought the Archi- 
tectural Association was arriving at one of 
the most critical periods of its existence. 
There was going to be a struggle between the 
academical way of treating Architecture and 
the practical. They did not object to the 
Institute examinations ; he had undergone the 
examinations, and spent years in preparation, 
which he had since come to look upon, in a 
measure, as waste of time. What he suggested 
to students was that, as the examinations 
had to be got through, they should not spend 
more time in preparation than would just 
qualify them; they were to just pass and then 
devote their time to what he called real Archi- 
tecture—real building. And the way they 
were going to do it was by a close and har- 
monious working with the Arts and Crafts 
School. Mr. Lethaby had told him that to 
obtain, it was but necessary to ask the Tech- 
nical Board for a series of good workshops to 
be placed at their disposal, and he ventured to 
hope that these workshops would be incor- 
porated in their new premises, for it seemed 


very essential to him that they should have 
their workshops on the premises.—Mr. Hamp- 
den W. Pratt, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said they had been more and more led to 
believe that the Architect’s education was in- 
complete unless it embraced considerable 
knowledge of all the handicrafts with which 
he had to do, and, although Mr. Jackson would 
have Architects handle as many trades as 
possible, yet if pressed he would, the speaker 
believed, admit that to possess a thorough 
knowledge of one handicraft was better than 
a smattering of many. There was, no doubt, a 
tendency — and technical schools seemed to 
exhibit it—to have a smattering of many 
trades, and to go about their work in an 
amateurish way. He would be sorry if tech- 
nical education was taken up to a great extent 
on these lines. If an Architect, however, were 
to take up masonry or carpentry, and con- 
fine himself to one or other of these trades, 
he would, no doubt, be able to fulfil the 
conditions expected of him, and derive many 
advantages from his practical knowledge. Un- 
doubtedly there were many interesting trades 
to which he might put his hand, but, unless 
they were to get two years into one, it seemed 
impossible to attempt anything of that sort. 
One trade might be studied with very beneficial 
results, but to attempt more would, he thought, 
be harmful. He thought the Association was 
moving in the right direction in bringing a 
modelling class into such prominence ; it 
was the best class they had, and he recom- 
mended it heartily to the students. To 
set up workshops for carpentry, masonry, and 
so on, for the use of Architectural students, 
would appeal to them as an ideal course to 
pursue, no doubt, but the practicability of 
carrying it out was perhaps quite beyond 
their reach. It was satisfactory to see that 
the sympathies of the Association were in that 
direction, and, whether it established such 
shops or afforded facilities for students to go 
elsewhere, there was not a man present, he 
thought, but would indorse what Mr. Jackson 
had said-in favour of the Architect working 
more intimately with the Craftsman.\ One 
thing he thought the Association might ex- 
tend, and that was visits to workshops. Next 
to working in workshops, the best thing was 
to visit them. Proceeding, Mr. Pratt agreed 
with the necessity of making working drawings, 
but of course there were certain details which 
could be chalked out on a board just as wellas 
set down on paper. Mr. Jackson had set them 
thinking, and the question was, “How far can we 
go towards realising the ideal which he has 
set forth?” He had brought that ideal within 
reasonable limits, if he had insisted on labours 
which meant ten years in the workshop they 
might have been frightened, but he had put 
the question before them in a common-sense 
way, which he felt sure would have the effect 
of bringing about a greater union between 
Architecture and the allied trades.—Mr. C. H. 
Brodie thought there was a middle course to 
be pursued in this matter—and that was to go 
out onthe buildings with the Clerk of the Works 
and thus see the work carried through from 
excavations to the finish. He thought no 
Architect was really an Architect until he had 
done that. ‘Taking engineers as a body, they 
knew vastly more about their work than 
Architects did about their Art, and this, he 
maintained, was the result of the members 
of the former class being bound to spend certain 
time on works in progress. Until such a 
system was adopted in connection with 
Architecture, the members of the Profession 
would go on blindly—blind men leading blind 
men. . Of course, if they took up some handi- 
craft, so much the better, but, above all, it was 
essential that they should see a_ building 
carried through from start to finish.— Mr, 
Banister F. Fletcher thought Medieval methods 
of Architecture impossible in the present day, 
but Mr. Jackson’s remarks as to know- 
ledge of materials must find general favour, 
for they could not properly design’ un- 
less they knew what qualities the material 
in which the design was to be carried 
out possessed. The question was, “ How are 
you going to get that knowledge?” And 
then, as to the relation of the Architecture to 
the Crafts, he was rather inclined to believe 
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that no evidence had been shown that it was 
necessary for an Architect to work in any 
trade. When they were called upon for a 
design, they could go to the workshop and see 
the process of manufacture; if they had not 
got the ability to note the qualities which the 
material possessed—well, he was afraid they 
would not acquire the knowledge by hammer- 
ing away at a bench. In considering this 
phase of the question, it was well to see what 
had been done in the past. What did the 
Architects of two hundred years ago do? Did 
Wren, Pugin, Scott, or Street ever go ham- 
mering atthe bench? They had no evidence 
of such a thing, and he thought such a training 
unnecessary. Proceeding, Mr. Fletcher main- 
tained that past forms were as essential to the 
Architecture of to-day as the English language 
of two hundred years ago was to the English 
of the present time. And as to the question of 
Academic v. Practical—well, he had many 
apprehensions as to the practical man, for he 
had never met one who was really much good. 
They should not be unmindful of the clients’ 
point of view. And they could not get rid of 
the fact that in the nineteenth century the 
Architect was very largely a business man, 
and when approached by a client was 
expected to protect that client from the 
builder, and anyone else who might seek 
an advantage.—Mr. E. W. Allfrey, one of 
Mr. Jackson’s pupils, was the next speaker. 
How far, he asked, was an Architect to go in 
his knowledge of a complicated modern build- 
ing with sculptured decorations, &c? Hither 
the Architect must make the designs himself 
or leave them to his workmen. If he was to 
do the designs himself, then he must have 
great knowledge of many branches. But it 
seemed to him that the Architect should pos- 
sess general knowledge, and be able to see 
where his workmen were at fault in order to 
put them right. He did not think it was 
necessary for him to go very far into the 
craftsman side of the work.—The Chairman 
(Ma. W. H. Seth-Smith), in concluding the 
discussion, said, from whatever point of view 
this educational question was discussed, they 
felt they could all claim the same motive— 
the progress of the Art of Architecture. He 
was sure Mr. Jackson’s paper would contribute 
to that end because, as Mr. Pratt had said, it 
was so moderate and so eminently practicable 
in its suggestions. The contrast the author 
of the paper had drawn between the Greek and 
the Roman Schools was very interesting, and 
he gathered from his paper that he differed from 
both—that he would adopt the medium course, 
and would have them become more of sculptors 
than they were, and have them follow more 
fully the general training which the Sculptor- 
Architects of Italy enjoyed. He had person- 
ally found it a great-advantage, when dealing 
with carving, to go into the sculptor’s studio 
and to handle the clay himself; at such times 
his only regret was that he was not more 
skilled in the Art. He did not understand 


Mr. Fleming in his forecast of ~ the 
struggle which the Association was to 
undergo. He saw no signs of any such 


struggle, because the movement was becoming 
more and more practicable, and the Association 
was entering more and more intoit. Although 
Mr. Jackson thought they ought to devote 
more time to the study of the allied trades, he 
(the speaker) thought it would be best to draw 
a moderate course now, and then feel their way. 
It was quite impracticable to spend a year in 
the joiner’s shop—and they could not learn how 
to properly handle the tools in less than a 
year. Personally he preferred modelling to 
carpentry, for if they were good modellers a 
great deal else followed naturally. Every 
young Architect who had the chance would do 
well in his first work to go and reside on the 
spot, and conduct the building from start to 


finish ; or, if he could not do that, to obtain an ~ 


engagement as Clerk of the Works.—The vote 
of thanks was carried, and, in replying, Mr. 
Jackson said he had always looked upon 
the Architectural Association as one of the 
most hopeful organisations for the advance- 
ment of Architecture, and with its studio 
and the School for Arts and Crafts it 
was carrying out what he thought was 


the training of Architects on the best possible » 


lines. As to the examinations, if the proper 
way was to get rid of them as lightly as pos- 
sible, why have the examinations at all? Mr. 
Pratt had referred to the danger of dabbling 
in many crafts; but, whilst he (Mr. Jackson) 
admitted that it was better for an Architect to 
make himself master of one craft, he did not 
see any great objection to his dabbling in a 
great many, for he did not think that in their 
ease “a little knowledge was a dangerous 
thing.” He agreed that it was very desirable 
that a student should go on buildings either 
as Clerk of the Works or under a Clerk of the 
Works. He always recommended his students 
to adopt this course, for they saw all the 
crafts at work, andthereby obtained knowledge 
which they would never acquire in the office. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE 
AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE.* 


By E. Brapsury. 


SE is hardly necessary for me to explain 
what is meant by “ Perspective” ; it is one 
of the most familiar words to an Architect in 
his every-day experience, and if not practically 
used in connection with Design, at all events 
is perfectly understood by him as indicating 
the appearance which a building or an object 
will actually present when it has reached a 
later stage of its existence than merely being 
upon paper in the flat. It is, in fact, the 
representation of the “round” on paper, and 
as such is mostly used by Architects to give 
an idea of the appearance of a building before 
it has actually been erected, such a perspective 
being, of course, obtained by means of the 
application of certain rules in the concentra- 
tion of two or three geometrical drawings, no 
one of which will give the appearance of the 
building or object into one drawing which will 
take in all particulars of a building—plan, 
elevations, and details. ‘The value of a know- 
ledge, however slight, of the Art of Perspective, 
it will be evident, is very great to anyone 
engaged in the Architectural profession. To 
the student, it is invaluable in enabling him 
the more readily to sketch an existant build- 
ing, for then he will understand why certain 
vanishine lines should take the peculiar 
direction on his sketching block which is 
without this knowledge somewhat inexplicable 
to him. He will, having this knowledge, 
understand why a line which he knows is per- 
fectly horizontal should take an oblique direc- 


. tion across his paper, and why distances which 


he knows are exactly similar,. should be 
apparently so different in length when viewed 
from a near or a distant standpoint. To the 
Architect in practice the knowledge of per- 
spective is also of immense assistance. <A 
rough little sketch of a house as he has built 
it in his mind’s eye, and which is submitted to 
his client, will be more telling and more readily 
understood than the usual form of elevations, 
however artistically finished and shaded. An 
Architect can understand and grasp the mean- 
ing of the geometrical drawings of a building 
without any trouble, but to a man who is 
unused to such things, and who is probably 
building his first house. they are often almost 
as meaningless as a Chinese puzzle, and the 
little sketch in the corner of the sheet will be 
resorted to by him with great gratitude, as a 
solution to the meaningless lines (to him) of 
ridges and hips, and so forth, which he is 
unable to patch together in their proper 
position. How useful this knowledge of per- 
spective is you may have gathered from the 
remarks made by Mr. Drew and Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan in their lectures to this Association. You 
will remember Mr. O’Callaghan’s remarks 
about the appearance of an archivolt resting 
upon a column strong and large enough to 
carry twice the weight it had upon it; what 
looks correct when drawn geometrically in 
front and side elevation may not necessarily 
be correct when viewed diagonally, and in any 
building the view which is obtained of any 
feature is most frequently a diagonal one. 


* A paper read at. the Arehitectural Association of | 


Treland, 


And this is where the value of the Art asserts 
itself, for even if the Designer knows only the 
PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE, 
he can tell how an object will appear when 
viewed from any position, and thus save him- 
self fromerror. ‘'l'o the Architectural assistant 
the whole of the reasons stated for the study 
of perspective apply with even more force, for, 
as a student, he will find it of use to himself, 
and, as an assistant, his usefulness will be 
largely increased by such knowledge. No 
Architect need be without this knowledge, for 
the rules of perspective drawing are few and 
simple. I need hardly say that I do not pro- 
pose to give you accurate instructions in the 
Art, so that you can immediately sit down and 
work up a perspective drawing of your latest 
design. There are two methods by which a 
perspective representation of a building may 
be obtained, which are equally correct, and 
which, I believe,.have about an equal number 
of adherents. One of these, and the oldest, is 
that which is generally known as the plan 
method, and the later process involves the 
use of vanishing and measuring points, but 
does away with the awkward plan. In the 
use of the first method, if you wish to make a 
perspective view of a building which is at all 
large, it is necessary to clear the office of 
everyone but yourself, and to keep it hermeti- 
cally sealed against intruders, because if the 
office boy gets in you may find your “eye” 
shifted, and not be able to get it into its 
socket again, and the drawing will be an 
utter failure; for by this plan method the 
eye is an essential feature throughout the 
whole process of setting up the perspective. 
But by the other method you only need an 
“eye” for avery short time, and after that 
may dispense with it. By the plan method it 
is also necessary to make a special drawing of 
the plan, both a tedious and wasteful trouble, 
which is avoided by the use of the measuring- 
point method, in which the ordinary drawings 
are quite sufficient. Personally, I have used 
both methods, but I have come to the con- 
clusion that the measuring-point system is by 
far the least troublesome, and is more correct 
than the plan method, and I now neyer resort 
to the latter. Therefore, I propose to deal 
only with the system which I have adopted. 
In any method of perspective representation 
the same general rule is followed of “ inter- 
ception,” if I may use the term. By this, I 
mean that a sheet of glass, or other transparent 
material, an imaginary sheet at all events, is 
supposed to be placed between the spectator 
and the object or building which is to be 
represented. By tracing upon this imaginary 
sheet the lines of the building, we obtain what 
is called a perspective drawing. This imaginary 

sheet is called the 


PicTURE PLANE. 


It must be distinctly understood that these 
two planes—the ground plane and the picture 
plane—are each indefinite in area; that the 
ground plane can, if necessary, extend all 
round as far as the horizon, and the picture 
plane as high as the clouds and as low as the 
lowest depths of the sea. You will see that 
the nearer the picture plane is to the object, 
the larger the perspective representation will 
be. Another general rule is that all lines 
which are parallel to one another will converge 
towards and vanish in the same point. Thus, 
if standing in the centre of a long straight 
street, you will notice how all the long 
horizonial lines—the pavements, the eaves of 
the buildings, window-sills, &c.—all appear to 
approach one another, and that, if continued, 
would meet in one distant point; the lines 
below the level of the eye seem to rise as they 
get farther from the spectator, and the lines 
above the eye-level to descend. And this 
introduces another rule, which is that all 
horizontal lines vanish in a point or points 
situated at the same level as the eye. The 
reason of this is that the line of the horizon 
is at the eyes’ level; if you stand upon the 
sea-shore the surface of the sea appears to rise 
from you until it meets the clouds exactly at 
your eyes’ level. It must be borne in mind 
that all horizontal lines will vanish in this 
line of horizon, Thus, as I have already said, 
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horizontal lines above the eye-level will descend 
in their perspective representation, and lines 
below will descend. I mention this the more 
particularly because I have noticed: in very 
many perspectives that this most essential 
rule was evidently not known to the author 
of the drawing, and a sketch is very. much 
injured by its non-observance. But now to 
get to the more practical part of the subject— 
the actual working out of a perspective draw- 
ing on paper. First you must settle on 


THE SCALE 


to which you intend to work ; the most useful 
to use for any ordinary building, such as a 
villa, is 4ft. to an inch, as it is very convenient 
to have a scale which is a multiple of the 
scale to which the geometrical drawings are 
drawn, which is more often than not, 8ft. to 
an inch. Moreover, it can be reduced if it be 
necessary. It is just as well to appropriate 
the largest drawing-board and the longest 
T-square you can lay hands upon when you 
commence your preparations, also a good big 
sheet of paper. Pin it down about in the 
centre of the board, and pin it down very 
securely, too, as it must not be moved until 
the whole thing is finished. Then draw a 
horizontal line right across the paper, and 
extend it on the drawing-board if necessary ; 
this line is the line of horizon, and along it 
will be your vanishing and measuring points. 
Then determine the height of the spectator, 
and set down from the line of horizon that 
height to scale, and draw another horizontal 
line. This will represent the ground line, 
where the picture plane meets the ground 
plane. Of course, it will be understood 
that the paper you draw upon represents 
the picture plane. The next thing to do 
is to obtain the position of the “eye.” 
This point must be imagined as being 
swung down from its position opposite to the 
picture plane to a position upon the picture 
plane. 
THE PosiTIon or THE Eyer 


must, of course, be governed by the peculiar 
circumstances of each case. If it is a small 
building, 20ft. or 30ft. of a distance from 
the picture plane will be sufficient; but if 
it is a large or high building, the position 
of the eye must be moved proportionately 
further away. The point on the picture 
plane immediately opposite to the eye is 
called the point of sight, and in it vanish all 
lines which are at right angles to the picture 
plane. Oblique lines vanish to the right or 
left of this point, and the vanishing points 
for all lines are obtained by drawing lines 
from the eye parallel to such lines until they 
meet the picture plane, and these points of 
intersection will be the vanishing points for 
such lines. Thus, to obtain the vanishing 
point for a horizontal line, which is inclined to 
the picture plane at an angle of 45 degrees, you 
must draw a line from the eye at that angle 
until it meets the line of horizon. And the 
same with all other lines; if the building have 
a great number of gables, it is often useful to 
get the vanishing points for each side of the 
gables, but that is too advanced for everyday 
use, and is very seldom needed. Now to obtain 


THe Measuring Points 


the rule is very simple: “ With the vanishing 
point as centre, and to the eye as radius, de- 
seribe an are which will cut the line of horizon, 
and the point thus obtained will be the 
measuring point for all lines vanishing in that 
vanishing point.” Measuring points are in 
reality vanishing points, and their purpose is 
to produce lines which will constitute the base 
of numerous isosceles triangles, one side of 
which is formed by the picture plane, the 
second by the line to be measured upon, and 
the base by the measuring line. The theory 
of the measuring point is rather complex, but 
the practical application of itis very simple. I 
do not purpose detailing here the further pro- 
cesses of setting up. the drawing; it is merely 
by the application of the vanishing points and 
measuring points, and it must be only remem- 
bered that all measurements must be made 
upon the picture plane. Heights are obtained 
by using the vanishing points as measuring 
points, and I may say that any point on the 


line of horizon may be used to measure heights, 
and you are not confined to the use of one 
point, as in measuring upon horizontal lines. 
It is very often difficult to place the vanishine 
points within reachable distance of amoderately 
long straight-edge, and numerous methods are 
used for dispensing with the actual points 
themselves. I will not enlarge upon the 
different methods, ‘but I can decidedly say 
that if a vanishing point is within reasonable 
distance, hammer a pin into it and leave it 
there until you have finished the work. After 
obtaining the drawing in pencil comes the 
question of the finishing of it, and this must 
be left to the taste or talent of the Artist. 
It can either be finished in pencil, ink line, 
colour, or monochrome, or these combined, 
For a detail perspective, or for a drawing 
which is to be reproduced and printed, a 
black ink line drawing-is the most suitable. 
By the use of Winsor and Newton’s indelible 
brown ink, or Prout’s brown, a most pleasing 
effect can be produced, but I have no doubt 
the majority of votes will go for colour ; line 
drawings produce “ Architectural ” pictures, 
and colour drawings form “ Artistic ” pictures. 
One gives a drawing which is satisfactory 
from an Architect’s point of view, the other 
a picture which pleases the Artist’s eye. 
Probably, in nine cases out of ten, the best 
thing to do is to combine the two, but the con- 
sideration of such a point must be left to more 
competent minds than my own. One or two 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


may be mentioned which are worth remem- 
bering in making any sketch or perspective 
drawing, referring to the general treatment of 
the subject. First, as regards the view ; never, 
under any circumstance, have both sides of a 
building vanishing to either side at the same 
angle ; place yourself always in sucha position 
that one side is seen more than another—if 
you do not, no matter how well the drawing is 
finished, it will appear “ amateurish,” and, to 
a certain extent, distorted. A very useful angle 
for the front or principal side of a building to 
vanish is 30 degrees with the picture plane. 
Also, except in certain cases (there are, of 
course, exceptions to every rule), do not place 
your spectator too close to the building—if 
you do so, you will get the details on the near 
portion of it very large, and the details farther 
away very small; the roofs will not show up to 
advantage either. In fact, there are numerous 
reasons why a building, to obtain its full and 
true effect, should be viewed from a fairly 
distant standpoint in preference to one close 
up to it. Iadmit that a very great number 
of perspectives taken from a close standpoint 
are extremely effective and nice, and that in 
some cases a view taken from such a position is 
more satisfactory than a distant view. Butin 
the majority of instances it is better to view 
a building from a fairly distant point in 
order to obtain its full effect, But in this, as 
in all matters relating to the artistic con- 
siderations of a perspective drawing, no fixed 
rule can be given, and each sketch must be 
governed by its own peculiar conditions of 
design and locality. Then, again, as regards 
inking-in a perspective drawing, if you want a 
“picture” by all means make a picture, but 
do not try to make a picture and at the same 
time put in every detail of a building ; the two 
things cannot be combined. If you want a 
“picture” do not use the pen; use only colour 
or monochrome, and call the production a 
picture. An Architectural perspective is a 
very different thing; lines are essential for a 
detail perspective, whilst very nice effects can 
be produced by the use of shades and shadows, 
either in line or tint. Another very useful 
thing, remember, is this, that shadows are 
darker than shades, Take, for instance, a 
porch projecting from a wall of the same 
material and shade. If a light is casting the 
shadow of the porch upon the wall, the 
shadow so cast will be darker than the shade 
on the side of the porch. Still another point 
worth remembering is that if a dark surface 
and a light surface are in juxtaposition, the 
dark surface will appear darker where it 
approaches the light surface, and (vice versa) 
the light surface will appear lichter where 
it approaches the dark, This, of course, is 


only an optical illusion, but is so striking 
as to be capable of being applied with 
the greatest effect to a pictorial reproduc- 
tion of any building or object, and so on. 


KEYSTONES. 


Lorp Brinewam has purchased Hereford 
House, Hereford Gardens, Park Lane. Ex- 
tensive improvements are to be carried out 
immediately. 

Some of the chiefs of the Admiralty have 
inspected the site for the proposed new harbour 
at Dover. Boats were towed out to sea and 
moored, with the object of showing thé line 
the new harbour will follow. 


T'wo schemes, one providing for the erection— 


of a People’s Hall, and the other for a building 
to be utilised as a central institution for nurses 
in the north of England, are under considera- 
tion at Liverpool as a Jubilee commemoration. 

As a-contribution towards the completion of 
Truro Cathedral, it is proposed that the build- 
ing of the nave and the lower portion of the 
western towers shall be proceeded with. The 
cost will be £45,000, towards which the Build- 
ing Committee have in hand £22,746, 

Tue Vicar of West Hartlepool (the Rev. W. 
F. Cosgrave) has just received a letter from 
Mrs. Gray, widow of the late Major M. Gray, 
offering to build a Church in the St. Oswald’s 
district of the parish in memory of her husband. 
It is estimated that the cost of erecting the 
Church will not be less than £10,000. 

A spuciaL effort is being made to complete 
Battersea Polytechnic during the present year. 
When the institute was built, the erection of 
the great hall was deferred through want of 
funds. The proposed hall is estimated to cost 
about £6000; of this amount £2000 is still 
required, 

A STAINED-GLASS window, erected at the 
east end of St. Giles’ Parish Church, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, has just been dedicated in 
memory of the late Alderman Mellard. The 
window has been supplied’ by Messrs. Hardman 
and Co., of Birmingham, the cost being about 
£1000. The design occupying the seven 
principal lights is the Crucifixion, ; 

Memsers of the House of Commons. are 
likely before long to have an opportunity of 
personally inspecting the Italian invention of 
telegraphy without wires. The proposal-is to 


place the terrace of the House and the Mem- — 
bers’ cloak-room in direct communication, and, _ 


as a subsequent experiment, to send messages 
from St. Stephen’s to Dover and from Dover 
to Calais. 

THE Crowhurst, Sidley, and Bexhill Rail- 
way Bill, the object of which is to ‘begin a 
junction with the South-Eastern Railway at 
Crowhurst, terminating at Bexhill, came before 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
and was referred back to the Chairman of 
Committees as an unopposed bill. The capital 
asked for by the new company is £135,000, 
with borrowing powers to the extent of 
£45,000. 

THE Bishop of Exeter, presiding at a meeting 
at Plymouth, held in furtherance of a move. 
ment for providing more Churches for the 


increasing population of Plymouth -and-the= 


two neighbouring towns, stated if they could 
raise £21,000 a commencement could be made 
with seven new Churches. His Lordship 
promised £100 for five years, and announced 
that Lord St. Leven had promised £500 and 
the site for an additional Church at Devonport. 

A FEw choice engravings of the Early English 
school came under the hammer at Christie’s, 
when some good prices were realised, Barto- 
lozzi’s engraving in colours of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of Miss Farren (Countess 
of Derby) sold for 59 guineas; the pair of 
prints known as “St. James’s Park” and “A 
Tea Garden,” after George Morland, proofs 
before the borders finely printed in colours, 
realised together 96 guineas; the engravings 
of Reynolds’s picture of the Marlborough 
family, by C. Turner, proof before letters, 25 
guineas; the Ladies Waldegrave, after the 
same, by Valentine Green, 51 guineas; and 
two examples from Wheatley’s London Cries, 
“Primroses”’? and “Turnips and Carrots,” in 
colours, 47 guineas. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES.* 
By H. H. Starpam. 


M® H. H. STATHAM said that in that 
= room they were bound to consider the 
treatment of Government offices from an 
Architectural point of view, both in regard to 
the most effective treatment of the buildings 
themselves, as an important element in our 
national Architecture, and to those questions 
of alignment of streets which came under 
the general head of what were called “public 
improvements.” The subject was one of 
national importance. In order to appreciate 
the present position it would be well to look 
back alittle. It was obviously important, both 
for Architectural effect and convenience of com- 
munication, that Government offices should be 
concentrated, and should be rebuilt from time 
to time in accordance with a definite scheme 
to which each new building would be a con- 
tribution, Such a scheme, on the grandest 
scale, had been drawn out by Sir Charles Barry 
in 1857, not only for the concentration of the 
Government offices, but for the improved 
laying out of the whole Westminster and 
Whitehall district. In 1856 took place the great 
competition for a plan for the concentration 
of the Government Offices and for special 
designs for War Office and Foreign Office 
buildings, as the result of which the War 
Office, though there was the most urgent 
need for it, was abandoned, and Sir 
Gilbert Scott received the' commission for the 
Foreign Office. It had been attempted to 
show that the Foreign Office was a complete 
failure, and a proof of the mistake of erecting 
pilatial’ Government offices designed by an 
outside Architect; but this was exaggeration ; 
the faults which it had could easily be avoided 
in a future case ; it was at all events a digni- 
fied building, and its quadrangle, of the dimen- 
sions of 240ft. by 170ft., was on such a scale as 
to have a really fine effect. The argument 
that such buildings would be better produced 
hy the official surveyors of the Office of Works 
was sufficiently answered by the buildings 
which were so produced, notably the Post 
Offices, which were nearly all in a poor and 
commonplace style of Architecture. In 1882 
the competition for new War and Admiralty 
offices was announced, not on the Great George 
site, as had been expected, but on a site near 
Spring Gardens, in which a part of the new 
building, for economy and to avoid purchasing 
some street property on the west side of 
Whitehall, was relegated to the rear of the 
houses. 'The opportunity afforded for 
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by throwing back the west line of the street, 
pressed on the Committee by two eminent 
Architects, was entirely ignored. The next 
step was that this scheme was abandoned, the 
building of the War Office was again post- 
poned, and the Committee of 1887 reported 
that the Admiralty could be economically pro- 
vided for by retaining and adding to the old 
Admiralty buildings. He could not under- 
stand how any Government could sanction the 
retaining of a building with such an interior 
as that of the old Admiralty; nothing short 
of entirely gutting it could enable it to be 
made a satisfactory building, and the Archi- 
tectural exterior was not worth that. _The 
new buildings, though well planned, repre- 
sented a design originally commonplace, though 
vich and costly, eut down to a cheap brick 
structure with stone dressings; the super- 
ficial richness being removed, only the com- 
monplace remained. As a _ building for 
the administration of the greatest naval 
power in the world, it was little short 
ofa disgrace to the nation. Coming to the 
Parliament Street ‘site, the new proposed 
huildings there would be well situated parallel 
with the Foreign Office, but in order to produce 
their proper effect the design ought to range in 
its main lines with that of the Foreign Office 
and harmonise with it in character; to erect 
an inferior type of building would be to destroy 
the whole Architectural effect. The alternative 
proposal to set back the Parliament Street 


.* A paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday night, 


part of the new buildings at an oblique angle, 
merely with the object of getting a full view 
of Westminster Abbey from a point eighty 
yards higher up Parliament Street, was absurd; 
it would be spoiling the whole building and 
throwing away part of a site, already too small, 
for an almost imaginary benefit. Coming to 
the question of the War Office, the fact that 
the money had been voted for the Carrington 
House site surely did not bind the Government 
either to build War Offices and no other on that 
site, or to decline enlarging the site by 
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It would be quite possible still to build the 
War Offices on the Downing Street site, and to 
provide for the Departments, now on that site, 
on the Carrington House site. This would 
realise, with some modification, Barry’s fine 
conception of the War Office and the Admiralty 
Office as symmetrical blocks on either side of 
the parade ground, the Horse Guards in the 
centre. Probably none of the buildings on the 
Downing Street site could be permanently re- 
tained in such a case—the interior of the 
Treasury building even was too old-fashioned 
to retain; but the little domed vestibule of 
Dover House ought to be respected in any 
case, and could easily be worked into a new 
building. The vote for the Carrington 
House site had been unexpectedly taken; it 
was distinctly promised that the Committee 
would hold further sittings first, and it might 
be observed that for the first time, he believed, 
no Architectural evidence at all had been 
taken on a scheme so important in the Archi- 
tectural embellishment of the capital. The 
official plan for the building on this site was 
a double mistake. In the first place, the 
shape of the building was to be settled by the 
irregular shape of the intersecting streets. 
That was an estate agent’s and not an Archi- 
tect’s way of planning; it was reducing what 
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to the level of a block of flats or a monster 
hotel. In the next place, the site would be 
overbuilt both for Architectural effect and 
sanitary conditions ; the largest quadrangle, 
into which rooms would look, was only 105ft 
by 100ft., for a building five stories high. 
There was no objection to building up White- 
hall Place; it was shown that it was now an 
unnecessary street as far as traffic connection 
was concerned, ‘The rest of the building could 
be planned symmetrically on the greater por- 
tion of the Carrington House site, the building 
line on the south side being brought in alittle 
so ds to make Horse Guards Avenue central 
with the Horse Guards, as it always ought to 
have been. -It was absurd that a street facing 
a famous building and named after it should 
have been laid down out of centre with it; 
such a plan would be laughed at in Paris, but 
in London the alignment of streets and build- 
ings was utterly ignored. Having got the 
extra width, they might then also make Horse 
Guards Avenue a real “avenue” by planting 
two lines of trees in it. When on the subject 
of what might be done, it was fascinating to 
go a little further and sketch out 
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for the combined treatment of the Admiralty 
and War Office. Suppose the old Admiralty 
removed; the new block already built might 
be lengthened southward a little, and re- 
turned towards Whitehall, with a similar 
northern block built on the foundations now 
being laid. On the centre of the fourth side 
of the quadrangle thus formed, facing White- 
hall, would be the First Lord’s house, with a 
columned screen and entrance on each side 
of it. Opposite to this he would buy-up 
all the east side of Whitehall up to Craig’s 
Court, and plan the War Office with a 
similar but shallower courtyard facing the 
quadrangle of the Admiralty, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s house or staff offices in the 
centre, facing the First Lord’s house. The new 
block of the Admiralty would be retained in its 
interior plan but faced with stone to form rart 
of a new and superior Architectural design. 
The whole west side of Whitehall up to Charine 
Cross would be set back on a new line to give 


it an equal width all the way up, and above all 
to connect it with the axial line of Trafalgar 
Square, the Charles I. statue being moved a few 
feet to get it also on the point of meeting of the 
axis of Whitehall and the Square. The Mall 
would be continued through in a straight line 
into Charing Cross, the space between that 
and the Admiralty being oceupied by street 
buildings forming the offices of the Woods 
and Forests and one or two other small de- 
partments. Speaking of that reminded 
him that the official plan showed the 
Mall continued through in the same way, 
but evidence had been given before the recent 
Committee, by Police-Superintendent Beard, 
that 1t would be 
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to come out of the Mall on to the slope of 
Charing Cross, that the exit ought to be taken 
up at an angle into Trafalear Square. This, 
however, was beside the mark; if the Mall 
were to be given up to heavy traffic it had 
better remain closed, and the very object of 
opening it was the straight vista along it. 
He had spoken plainly on the matter, because 
it was a subject of national importance.— 
Mr. W. H. Brewer, in proposing a vote- of 
thanks to Mr. Statham, commented on the 
importance of the subject under consideration, 
and said the matter resolved itself into the 
question, “ Are we or are we not to have public 
buildings?” He agreed that the Admiralty 
building was not very interesting, but there 
was one thing connected with it which cer- 
tainly ought to be preserved, and that was the 
very beautiful Board Room.—Mr. W. Wood- 
ward, in sesondine the vote of thanks, 
severely criticised the scheme brought forward 
by Mr. Statham, and defended the Office of 
Works.—Mr. E. W. Mouatford dealt with the 
question more in detail, and remarked that if 
they could persuade the Government that the 
new offices should be 
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and not merely a means of housing Govern- 
ment departments, it would be a grand thing 
for England, and a still greater thing for 
London.—Mr. W. D. Cariée said the question 
what should be done with the Admiralty 
buildings was one which would soon have to 
be tackled, and he thought it would be best to 
build a narrow frontage, and fill up the front 
of the courtyard shown in the elevation in 
figure four.—Mr. E. W. Hudson was followed 
by Mr. John Burns, M.P., who urged that the 
members of the Sites Committee were not 
such vandals as might be supposed; as one 
of the members, he was anxious of considering 
the reorganization of the Government Offices 
from the point of view of Architectural 
harmony and beauty. He disclaimed any 
intention on the part of the Sites Committee to 
exclude outside Architects from giving evidence. 
In fact he would suggest to the Institute that 
a Council of Architects, resident or practising 
in London, be formed to formulate their views, 
not on small details, but as to the blocks of 
buildings which should occupy the space, 
between the National Portrait Gallery and the 
Houses of Parliament, and then select two 
of their number to lay those views before 
the Sites Committee. He was sure it was 
not too late for their suggestions to have 
that weight which they should have, coming 
from such a body. Personally, he thought 
that from Charing Cross right down to 
King Street there ought to be a fine sweep of 
Government buildings, the frontage, the 
height, and character of which he left to 
Architects. Furthermore, if it were possible, 
he was in favour of pulling down No. 10, Down- 
ing Street, notwithstanding the political and 
personal associations of the building, and 
having an easy incline into the park; they 
should clear the Treasury out of its present 
quarters and have the War Office where Dover 
House now stands. He was sure it was not 
too late to impress upon the Government the 
wisdom of erecting public buildings in a beau- 
tiful, and he might say scientific, manner.— 
The President spoke of Florence as setting a 
high example in striving after Architectural 
beauty, and after putting the vote of thanks to 
the meeting,called upon Mr. Statham torespond, 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Works Committee of the 
Aberdeen Harbour Board has at present under 
consideration an important new proposal with 
regard to the question of additional shed 
accommodation at the quays. Some consider- 
able time ago the Harbour Board approved of a 
scleme for the erection of two new sheds at 
Regent Quay, one 250ft. long and the other 
150ft., and separated from each other by a 
space of 120ft., mainly to allow of the move- 
ment of wagons. Inquiries have recently 
been instituted, however, as to the shed 
accommodation in the large ports in the south, 
and it is pointed out that in the most impor- 
tant ports the system of two-story sheds is 
largely adopted. The proposal now is that, 
instead of erecting single-story sheds, the 
Aberdeen Harbour Board should adopt the 
two-story system. This would give, on the 
same ground area, double the amount of 
storage space. Not only so, but, as it is pro- 
posed to make the top story continuous, 
spanning the space of 120ft. between the two 
sheds, this would give a very considerable 
amount of additional accommodation. It is 
suggested that the sheds be constructed with 
a granite masonry wall at the street side, with 
masonry gables and division wall, the front, on 
both stories, having sliding doors along the 
whole length. The top story would be 
carried on a central and front row of steel 
columns rising from the foundation to the 
roof, with cross and longitudinal steel girders 
attached to the columns and resting on the 
masonry walls. The sheds would be capable 
of carrying 33cwt. per square foot of floor 
space on the upper story floor. The cost of 
two-stery goods sheds of the dimensions stated, 
with lowering appliances, but not cranes, is 
estimated by the harbour engineer at £6565 
and £3940 respectively ; and the cost of carry- 
ing the top story over the intervening space 
between the sheds would be £2100 additional 
—in all, £12,605. 

The Finance Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council has had before it plans of a 
block of buildings proposed to be erected 
on the east side of Albury Road, at an esti- 
mated cost of £6000. ‘The plans were prepared 
in the office of Mr. G. F. Milne, Architect, 137, 
Union Street, on behalf of various clients. The 
Committee expressed complete satisfaction 
with the plans. 


Birmincuam.—The Estate Committee of the 
Birmingham Corporation reports the gift of four 
panels, designed and executed by students of 
the School of Art, for the further decoration of 
the Town Hall. The titles of the panels and 
the names of the Artists are as follows:—* In- 
strumental Music,” by Mr. Sidney H. Mete- 
yard; “ Vocal Music,” by Mr. Henry A. Payne; 
“ Lench’s Trust Almshouses,” by Miss Kate 
E. Bunce; “ Dr. Sacheverel,” by Mr. Bernard 
Sleigh. 


Braprorp.—The marble presentment of the 
late Sir Titus Salt, Bart., has been removed 
from opposite the Town Hall to Lister Park. 
The monument has been in position for some 
months near the main carriage drive at the 
western side of the park, but until the imme- 
diate surroundings were completed and suit- 
ably planted, full justice could not be done to 
the site chosen by the removal: committee. 
The work of re-erection of the monument has 
been executed by Mr. Dawson and Mr, Frank 
Spencer, monumental masons, Bradford, under 
the direction of Messrs. Mawson and Hudson, 
Architects. 


Carpirr.—The new Post Office has recently 
emerged from its forest of scaffolding poles in 
Westgate Street. The area of the site is 4000 
Square yards, and the cost of the land and 
building has been £75,000. The total length 
of the front is 215ft., and the height from 
pavement to parapet 61ft. 6in., while the 
central tower rises to nearly double this height. 
The building comprises four floors. The base- 
ment, which is 8ft. in height, consists of 


store-rooms. The ground floor is 24ft. in 
height, the first floor 14ft. in height, the 
second floor 16ft. in height, while above this, 
and forming the base of the central tower, is 
the third floor, which is taken up by the 
battery-room. 


Dumrrizs.—The Provost’s Committee re- 
commended the Council at the last meeting to 
give its support to a scheme recommended by 
the infirmary directors, to raise £3500 to meet 
the cost of new buildings at the infirmary and 
to further endow the institution. The new 
buildings erected and in course of erection for 
infectious diseases and nurses’ residence the 
committee proposes to call the “Victoria 
Hospital, and the three southern counties are 
to be asked to contribute to the fund. The 
recommendation was unanimously carried. 


GILDERSOME.—The new offices of the Urban 
District Council were opened a few days ago. 
The offices occupy a building known as Grove 
House, which, together with several acres of 
land to be used as a recreation ground, have 
been purchased by the Council from Messrs. 
M. and T. Stephenson. Certain structural 
alterations have been made in the house, and 
the total cost of the property and the altera- 
tions has been about £2500. 


Giascow.—On Saturday afternoon the last 
class visit for this session of the Architectural 
classes of the Technical College was paid to 
the New Art Galleries and Museum, Kelvin- 
grove Park, by permission of Messrs. Simpson 
and Milner-Allen, the Architects. The resi- 
dent Clerk of Works showed the students 
over the building. 


HereLtty.—The Primitive Methodists have 
built a new Church, Sunday School, and 
Institute in Ann’s Road. £1700 was paid for 
the site of the new Church, but this includes 
nine dwelling-houses, which are still occupied. 
A substantial Church has been built on the 
remainder of the site at a cost of £5000, in 
which are sittings for about 750 people, com- 
modious schools at the back for 800 scholars, 
and other rooms. Mr, W. J. Taylor was the 
Architect. Mr. J.Mason carried out the mason’s 
work, Mr. Thomas Lee the joinery, Mr. Braith- 
waite the plumbing, Mr. Puttrell the decora- 
ting, and Messrs. Wright Brothers the 
installation of heating apparatus. 


KricHiEy.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Sunday School, to be erected at the junction 
of Oakworth Road and Fell Lane, were laid 
on the 3rd inst. <A site 2700yds. in extent 
has been purchased, and in addition to the 
school now being built there is ample room 
for a chapel and minister’s house when re- 
quired. The new building will include an 
assembly-room, three class-rooms, and -a 
kitchen. The Architect is Mr. John Hageas, 
of Keighley. The cost is estimated at £1150. 


LeEpDs.—The new South Ward Liberal Club 
is now nearing completion, and a portion~of 
the premises—the assembly room—will be ready 
for opening next month. The club rooms are 
expected to be finished by June. The premises, 
which are situated in Norfolk Street, are con- 
structed of brick with stone dressings, and are 
two stories high, with a cottage at one corner 
for the caretaker. On the ground floor, which 
is capable of accommodating 600 persons, is a 
billiard-room, a smoke-room, and a reading- 
room. Inthe centre is a hall, and here the 
bar is located. The assembly room on the 
second floor is capable of accommodating 600 
persons, and is entered by a stone staircase, 
leading into the vestibule at the Hunslet 
Lane corner of Norfolk Street. The staircase 
is surmounted by an octagonal tower, with a 
bell-turreted roof. Exclusive of fittings, the 
building has cost £3500, of which £520 was 
spent on the site. “The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Windsor Thorp, Architect, of 
Commerci*l Street. 

The Baths Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration recommends the purchase by the 
Town Council of a corner of the West Riding 
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Athletic Ground, in Meanwood Road, asa site 
for the fifth ‘set of public baths, which the 
Corporation some time ago decided should be 
erected in the Sheepscar and Buslingthorpe 
district. The area of the site to be acquired 
is 8748 square yards, and the sum for which 
the owner has agreed to dispose of it is 
£2998 8s., or 16s. per yard. The effect of the 
proposal, if carried out, will be to destroy the 
fine cycling track which was laid down a few 
years ago. It is expected that the site will be 
at liberty in about three months, by which 
time the Baths Committee hopes to be able to 
commence building operations, The remainder 
of the estate, it is said, is to be laid out as 
building land. 


PertuH.—St. Mary’s Monastery, Kinnoull, . 


erected for the Order of Redemptorists, was 
begun in the year 1867, when the house, con- 
sisting of dormitories, vefectory, library, 
kitchen, &c., was erected. In the following 
year the church, monastery, chapel, and crypt 
were built, and now the novitiates’ wing, con- 
sisting of dormitories, common-room, library, 
and oratory, has been completed. The site 
chosen for the building is a very fine one, and 
the grounds are beautifully laid out in gardens, 
orchards, terraces, and walks. The Architec- 
tural treatment of the chapel is Early English 
Gothic, and the domestic parts of the building 
harmonise with that style, with simply 
moulded and arched doorways and deeply 
splayed and recessed window openings. The 
wall surface is of natural faced local stone. 
The interior, with. the exception of the chapel 
and oratory, is simply treated in keeping with 
the severity of the tenets of the Order. The 
construction of the original building, church, 
and novitiates’ wing cost about £20,000, exclu- 
sive of the site, altar decoration, furnishings, 
and fittings. The original building and church 
were designed by the late Mr. Andrew Heiton, 
and the novitiates’ wing by Mr. A. G. Heiton, 
Perth. The following tradesmen were em- 
ployed in the execution of the recent works : 
Mason, Messrs W. and C. Duncan; joiner, Mr. 
P. Johnston ; slater, Mr. J. Carmichael ; 
plumber, Mr. J. M‘Leish; plasterer, Mr. A. 
M‘Ritchie ; painter, Mr. G. Muirhead ; elazier, 
Mr. C. Alexander ; grates, Mr. A. M‘Gregor; 
roadways, &c., Messrs. W. and R. Taylor. 


RUTHERFORD.—A meeting held in connec- 
tion with Rutherford Free Church during the 
past few days marks the completion of the 
improvement works. The painting and 
decorative work has been carried out by Mr. 
Edward Copland, Rosemount Viaduct. The 
roof of the Church, which has been entirely 
remodelled and heightened, is stained a rich 
dark oak colour in two shades relieved with 
gold. ‘The pulpit is entirely new, and of good 
design, and has been stained in dark oak and 
gilded, the carvings being picked out in red. 
The front lobby is treated in blue and gold 
and terra cotta colour. The seating throughout 
the Church is all re-stained and varnished. 
The whole of the windows have been re- 


modelled, and filled with leaded Cathedral 
glass. 


Swansea.—At a public meeting held for the 
purpose of considering the proposal to proceed 
with the additional work of rebuilding the 
tower and chancel of the Swansea Parish 
Church, it was explained that the £15,000 
required for the rebuilding of the nave had 
been subscribed, and towards the £10,000 
required for the tower and chancel £2453 was 
promised. It was decided to at once proceed 
with the rebuilding of the chancel and the 
tower. 


Wuirsy.—There is on view at Mr. True- 
man’s, Fine Art dealer, Whitby, two large 
water-colour drawings of Whitby Harbour, 
showing suggested dock-gates- to keep the 
water in the upper reaches of the harbour for 
boating and other purposes, the carrying out 
of which many of the townspeople think would 
form a suitable Jubilee commemoration. The 
drawings were executed by Mr. G. Scaife 
French, Architect, Whitby. 
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Trade and Craft. 


ACTION AGAINST A DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

The case of Smith v. Chorley Rural District 
Council, heard in the Court of Appeal last 
week, was an appeal by the plaintiff from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Kennedy after the 
trial of the action with a jury. The plaintiff 
proposed to build certain houses in the de- 
fendants’ district, and deposited plans of the 
houses with the defendants. The defendants 
considered that the proposed houses amounted 
to the laying out of a new street, and dis- 
approved of the plans upon the ground that 
the proposed street was not of the width re- 
quired by their bye-laws. The action was 
brought for a mandamus to compel the defend- 
ants to approve and pass the plans. At the 
trial the jury found that the plaintiff by the 
proposed buildings was not laying out a new 
street. The judge, upon further consideration, 
held that an action for a mandamus would not 
lie, the proper remedy, if any, being by appli- 
cation for a prerogative writ of mandamus. 
He therefore gave judgment for the defend- 
ants. The Court dismissed the appeal, the 
Master of the Rolls holding that the defend- 
ants acted within their jurisdiction in every 
way. 


A CORPORATION AND ITS CONTRACTS. 

Mr. Ernest. Baggallay, the West Ham 
stipendiary, has held a public inquiry at Strat- 
ford in connection with allegations that the 
West Ham Town Council had been corruptly 
influenced in dealing with the contracts for 
the electric lighting of the borough. The 
inquiry arose out of a letter sent to the Cor- 
poration in December last from the Electric 
Construction Company, pointing out that the 
lowest tender had not been accepted, and that 
a gentleman had called on them offering to 
influence a member of the council in their 
behalf. The company called their secretary, 
who spoke to a man named Paris calling on 
them with reference to the contract, and 
saying he could procure the assistance of a 
member of the Corporation in obtaining the 
contract, but that the member would want to 
be paid for his services. Then Mr. D. Smith, 
an accountant in the same service, said that 
Mr. Councillor Hunns called on the company 
and strongly advised them to go in for the 
contract, and when asked directly the object 
of his visit he said he supplied different kinds 
of goods required in electrical work, and if 
those at the works were told he was to get a 
share of the orders he would get them. Mr. 
Paris and Mr. Councillor Hunns each gave 
their version of the affair, Mr. Paris saying he 
hoped to get a commission if he succeeded in 


convincing Mr. Hunns, as he believed that the - 


Electric Construction Company stood high in 
the estimation of all engineers. He had no 
communication with or authority from Mr. 
Hunns to pay the visit. Mr. Hunns said he 
called merely in the course of his business, 
and had no thought whatever of a commission 
in connection with the contract. After a long 
sitting Mr. Baggallay said he would reserve 
his decision. 


MESSRS. LONGDEN AND COMPANY. 

We have received from Messrs. Longden and 
Company, of Phenix Foundry, Sheffield, a copy 
of their supplementary catalogue, illustra- 
tive of the numerous patterns of mantels, 
grates, &c., manufactured by them. There are 
several examples of mantels with Berlin black 
fronts in floral designs, with set of bricks and 
fall doors, and others with sliding rack blower ; 
whilst one is shown of a very fine cast, with 
polished brass egg and dot mouldings fitted fast 
on. Another striking design is a mantel with a 
beaten brass panel and mouldings ; whilst 
equally notable interiors are shown elsewhere 
varying greatly in pattern and treatment. 
Especially would we mention a series of grates 
with ornamented metal cheeks, fitted to bricks 
and fall doors, and in some cases with a warm- 
air grate, fire-brick body cased in iron, and 
grating and flap over the fire to regulate 
admission of fresh air ; andalsoa further series 
of basket and dog grates, in which Messrs. 
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Longden and Company seem to have combined, 
as with their other manufactures, artistic merit 
with economy. The “Sunbeam” ventilating 
radiators which are illustrated in the cata- 
logue have been constructed to meet the need 
for heating by conversion as well as by radia- 
tion. The ‘“Sunbeam”’ has specially large air- 
tubes running through the parts which become 
heated, and therefore the passage of air is by 
no means impeded by friction. With the 
addition, too, of a closely gilled outer surface, 
the “Sunbeam” is undoubtedly one of the 
most powerful radiators now on the market. 


ACTION AGAINST A PARISH COUNCIL. 

The Brixton Parish Council has just caused 
to be published a report of a case of litigation 
in which the Council had been engaged. In 
June of last year the Council advertised for 
tenders for the construction of a small foot- 
bridge at Torre. The brook at this point was 
crossed by two cover stones, which were a 
source of great danger, a child having slipped 
over these cover stones some time previously 
and been drowned. A tender was accepted, 
and the contractor commenced operations. On 
removing the cover stones a dilapidated wall, 
which was resting thereon, fell. The con- 
tractor immediately communicated with the 
occupier of the garden, promised to rebuild the 
wall, and to make good all damage which had 
been done to the occupier’s crops. While this 
promise was being fulfilled a letter was received 
by the Clerk of the Council from the owner 


threatening legal proceedings in the High - 


Court. A special meeting of the Parish 
Council was immediately called, and the clerk 
was instructed to write an explanatory letter, 
and to convey to the owner the regret of the 
Council at the accident. Before this com- 
munication could reach the owner the clerk 
was served with a writ to appear at the High 
Court of Justice in London. Another special 
meeting was immediately held, and it was 
unanimously decided to defend the case. 
Several letters then passed, without prejudice, 
with a view to settling the matter out of 
In the meantime the Council’s solicitor 
applied for a change of venue from West- 
minster to the Exeter Assizes, ‘This was 
strongly opposed by the plaintiff. The appli- 
cation, however, was .granted by the Master 
of the Court. Against this decision the plaintiff 
entered an appeal, which Mr. Justice Wills 
dismissed, with costs against the plaintiff, 
remarking at the same time that it would be 
a scandal for the case to be brought to London. 
Previous to this the defendants had paid 40s. 
into Court. This was ultimately accepted by 
the plaintiff in settlement of all claims. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF OIL LIGHTING. 

A new system of oil lighting, brought out by 
the Imperial Oil Lighting Co., of 48, Cannon 
Street, E.C., is deservedly attracting much 
attention. By this new system a constant 
supply of oil is provided by a tank, placed in 
any out-of-the-way safe position, and controlled 
by a “feed” which is interposed between the 
tanks and the burners. The whole is so 
arranged as to ensure perfect safety; the 
“feed” prevents any possible overflow, and 
effectually cuts off the supply when the 
burners are not lighted. The feed is 
absolutely self-acting, and requires no atten- 
tion; in fact, it is placed in a sealed box to 
prevent being tampered with. In chandeliers 
it is fitted in the central ornament of the 
fitting, but in brackets it is in a separate box. 
One feed will work any number of brackets 
on the same level, and it gives off the oil drop 
by drop where one burner only is lighted, or 
in a full floy when a number are burning. 
Explosion or firing is unknown where this 
system is in use, as the supply of oil in the 
cups is always at one level, and the burners, 
therefore always at their best. With so com- 
plete automatical arrangements much labour 
is obviously saved, and, in addition, an excellent 
light is provided with the greatesz economy. 
This system places oil users on much the same 
convenient footing as gas consumers. It is 
claimed to be one-sixth the price of gas where it 
is cheap, and as much as sixteen times cheaper 
than gas in many country towns where the rate 
of the latter commodity is excessively high. 
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.it to ensure watertightness. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The members of this society 
recently paid a visit to the new building of 
the Prudential Assurance Company, in Pin- 
stone Street, by the arrangement of the Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse and Sons. 
Mr. Haigh (the Clerk of Works), as the repre- 
sentative of the Architects, conducted the 
party over the building, and explained the 
various arrangements and the materials em- 
ployed. He answered a number of questions 
asked by some of the younger members during 
their examination of ‘the building. On the 
motion of Mr. 'T’, H. Waterhouse, seconded by 
Mr. W. Parkin, and supported by Mr. Joseph 
Smith and the hon. secretary (Mr. C. J. Inno- 
cent), a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Architects and to Mr. Haigh (the Clerk of 
Works). 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—At the ninth ordinary meeting of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield, retiring presi- 
dent, occupying the chair, the following 
gentlemen, nominated at the previous meeting 
as officers for the session 1897-8, were duly 
elected: President, Mr. George Corson; vice- 
presidents, Messrs, W. 8. Braithwaite and 
W. A. Hobson; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Thorp; hon. librarian, Mr. W. H. Beevers ; 
hon. secretary, Mr. F. W. Bedford ; members 
of council (in addition to the permanent 
members), Messrs. T. Butler Wilson, C. B. 
Howdill, W. C. Hall, A. EH. Kirk, George 
Atkinson, and James Ledingham (Bradford) ; 
auditors, Messrs. H. 8. Chorley and W. Pott.— 
Mr. W. 8. Braithwaite moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr, Watson for his services as president 
during the past year, which was unanimously 
carried. 

East Riding Antiquarian Society.—At 
the second winter session held at Hull, Miss 
Lloyd read a paper on the sun-dial at Patring- 
ton, and Mr. J. R. Mortimer dealt with the 
novel subject of embankment crosses, in which 
he stated he had found whole fields covered 
with the design of a cross worked in embank- 
ments. The president (Canon Maddock) read 
a paper on the Registers of Holderness. He 
stated that although these could hardly be 
said to contain history, yet they contained 
the materials of history, and instanced how 
Macaulay was indebted to the parish registers 
of Leeds for a clue to its population in the 
time of Charles II. In them might be found 
the proof or disproof of reported epidemics 
and famine, and allusions to many old customs, 
such as burials at cross roads, burials in 
woollen, as well as remarks on the troubled 
times of the Civil Wars and the Revolution, 
as far as they affected the parish itself. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the ordinary meeting on April 6th, Mr. 
John Wolfe Barry, C.B., F.R.S., the president, 
in the chair, the paper read was on “The 
Blackwall Tunnel,” by Mr. David Hay, 
M. Inst. C.E., and Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, 
B.A., B.E., M. Inst. C.E. - Communication 
between the north and south banks of the 
Thames below London Bridge was very poor, 
and many attempts had been made during 
the last hundred years to give greater facilities 
for crossing. Various other schemes for 
tunnels had been brought forward, but that at 
Blackwall was the only one which had been 
commenced. The contract for the work was 
let in 1891 for £871,000, and operations were 
started early in 1892, The entrance to the 
tunnel on the north side of the river was in 
the East India Dock Road, close to the Hast 
India Dock gates, while at the south side the 
entrance was in East Greenwich. The total 
length of the tunnel was 6200ft., of which 
about one-half was “cast-iron lined,” the 
remainder being “cut and cover” and “open 
approach.” The open approach at each 
extremity of the tunnel was constructed with 
concrete and brick retaining-walls with a 
facing of white glazed bricks and a concrete 
invert. A layer of asphalte was carried round 
The cut-and- 
cover work consisted of four or five rings of 
brickwork in cement and was circular in section ; 
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it was backed with a minimum of 2ft. of 
concrete, and a layer of asphalte was interposed 
between the brickwork and concrete. ‘There 
were four shafts on the line of the tunnel, 
and these were placed at the horizontal or 
vertical changes of direction. They were con- 
structed of steel and iron. double-skinned 
Caissons, of 58ft. external and 48ft, internal 
diameter. They had also an internal lining 
of white glazed brickwork. Two openings for 
the tunnel were provided in each caisson, which 
were closed when sinking by easily removable 
iron plugs. The “iron-lined” portion of the 
tnnnel was constructed by means of a shield, 
and compressed air had been used for nearly 
the whole length, the pressure varying between 
afew pounds and about 27Ib. above the atmos- 
pheric pressure. The external diameter of 
the cast-iron lining was 27ft. and the internal 
diameter 25ft. and 25ft. 4in., each ring of 
lining forming a length of 2ft. 6in, of tunnel. 
The tunnel was driven through materials of a 
very mixed nature, varying between hard 
watertight clay and coarse ballast in direct 
communication with the river. 

Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 
5th inst., Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford, president, 
in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. P, 
Michael Faraday, entitled “The Rating of 
Engineering Undertakings.” The author 
commenced by pointing out the importance to 
engineers of a knowledge of the method in 
which the works under their control were 
assessed for the purpose of parochial rating, 
and next dealt with the capital required by the 
hypothetical tenant and also’ the capital 
belonging to the hypothetical landlord: and 
the point as to whether the various items 
going to make up that capital were to be taken 
at their prime cost, or at their value at the 
time of making the valuation, was discussed, 
in addition to the percentage to be allowed the 
hypothetical tenant as his share of the under- 
talang. The method in which stations, sidings, 
&e., of a railway. company are assessed was 
explained, and also the subject of the rate- 
ability of signals at junctions. -The deduction 
for the maintenance and renewal of the per- 
manent way was dealt with, and the reason 
why viaducts and tunnels, &c., are not to be 
charged wholly to the parish wherein they are 
situated was also explaincd. The rating of 
branches belonging to the system of a large 
railway company where such branches are 
per se worked at a loss was touched upon, thus 
introducing the complicated subject of con- 
tributive value. Similarly the rating of canals 
was dealt with, and an explanation was given 
of how canals were formerly rated. Theauthor 
explained that the buildings and reservoirs of 
the canal corresponded to the stations of a 
railway company and to the dead works of a 
gas or water company. The obvious advan- 
tage which an incoming tenant would have in 
the case of a water company, as compared with 
a gas company, owing to the fact that the 
former has statutory rights to collect its rates 
in advance, was pointed out, and the bearing 
which this point had upon the tenant’s capital 
vas shown to be very considerable. 

Association of Clerks of Works and 
Builders’ Foremen.—The members of this 
association paid a visit to the Bristol Cathe- 
dral on the 3rd inst. Mr. Hayward acted as 
conductor, and explained some of the most 
notable facts relating to the Cathedral, and 
also the different periods and diversity of style 
of Architecture in the different parts of the 
sacred edifice. This is the first of a series of 
visits to be paid during the coming summer to 
the various places of historical and Architec- 
tural interest in the neighbourhood. 

Building Trades Association of Man- 
chester, Salford, and District. — The 
annual dinner of the Building Trades Associa- 
tion of Manchester, Salford, and’ District took 
place early in the month at the Albion Hotel, 
Manchester. In the unavoidable absence of 
the president, Mr. Councillor Holland (Brick- 
layers’ Association), the vice-president, Mr. 
George Macfarlane (Joiners’ and Builders’ 
Association) took the chair, and the vice-chair 
was occupied by Mr. J. Cantrill, treasurer 
_(Painters’ and Plasterers’ Association). The 


chairman was supported by Messrs. R. Neill, 
jun., W. Southern, C. H. Normanton, W. 
Jaffrey, W. Marshall, John Wilson, Fred Scott 
(secretary). There was a large revresentation 
of the seven trades combined in the Association. 
“The Building Trades Association of Manches- 
ter, Salford, and District” was proposed by Mr. 
H. Matthews, and responded to by Mr. J. Cantrill. 
—The Chairman, in proposing the toast of 
“The Lancashire Federation of Building 
Trades Employers,” said their object was to 
advocate the adhesion of the trades repre- 
sented in the Manchester Association with the 
Lancashire Federation. The council of the 
Manchester combination had already con- 
sidered the matter, and looked favourably on 
the proposal. The demands made upon the 
employers in the various trades had become 
so frequent, and often unreasonable, that 
organisation on a wide and comprehensive 
scale for the purposes of defence was becoming 
more and more an urgent necessity, and it 
seemed to him that the scheme of the Lanca- 
shire Federation met immediate requirements 
and deserved general and unqualified support. 
—Mr. W. Cunlitfe, in responding, explained 
that the Lancashire Federation was in no way 
antagonistic to the National Association, nor 
did they propose to invade in any degree the 
ground covered by the older body. They felt 
that a local combination covering a sufficiently 
wide area, and devoting itself exclusively to 
local interests, could render valuable services 
to the trades, supplementary to those rendered 
by the National Association. Nearly all the 
towns in the country had joined the Federa- 
tion, and the only place of importance neces- 
sary to complete their organisation was 
Manchester. He made a strong appeal to the 
constituent trades of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation to join the Federation.—Messrs. Storrs 
and Tomlison spoke to the same effect. 


Correspondence. 


SALARY OF CLERK OF WORKS. 

To the Editor of Tur BurnpErs’ JOURNAL. 

Dear S§1r,—Could you kindly inform me 
through your columns what is the recognised 
time for the salary. of a Clerk of Works to 
cease? I have been acting as Clerk of Works 
and Draughtsman for an Architect in York- 
shire for the past twelve months. What T 
want to know is,am I ealled upon to remain in 
the employment of my present principal until 
the accounts are squared up, or only until the 
job is completed ? My father being an 
Architect, and in ill-health, moreover himself 
being very busy—wishes me to return and 
assist him at the earliest opportunity. I 
should be very glad of your friendly counsel. 
Yours faithfully, 

UNDECIDED. 


April 5th, 1897. 


THE ancient Parish Church of Swinton, 
South Yorkshire, has been destroyed by fire. 
The damage is estimated at about -£3000, 

A scuEME has just been adopted for buildin g 
and endowing a cottage hospital at Worksop. 
A site has been given by Sir Henry Watson, 
and £1000 is to acerue to the scheme from the 
Dispensary. 

AT a cost of over £4000, additional coal 


bunkers are about to be constructed at Creek 


Bridge Wharf, Greenwich, for Messrs. William 
Dowell and Co. Mr. B. W. Adkin, 24, Queen 
Street, is the Architect whose plans have been 
adopted. 

A rire broke out at the Leeds Covered 
Market on the 30th ult. The staircase leadine 
to the gallery from the principal entrance in 
Vicar Lane was ruined, and a considerable 
portion of the glass roof of the building will 


require renewing, 

Mr. Grorce Bringer HiLtrarp, one of the 
best known auctioneers and valuers in Hssex, 
has just died at Oxney House, Writtle, near 
Chelmsford, at the age of seventy-four 
years. The deceased, who was agent for 
all the English estates of St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital, was one of the founders of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERBEEG (Mon.).—For rebuilding “ Hanbury Arms” 
Hotel, for Messrs. J. R. and T. A, Webb. Messrs. Swash 
and Bain, Architects, 3, Friars-chambers, Newport, Mon. 
Quantities by Architects :— 


A; EB. -Parfitt ... £6,576 | E. Mainwaring ie Rb G1F 
IN Bagley 28:25 16,551+| Os LObk eee ee Bees 
Williams and Thomas 6,090} W. A. Linton... 5,800 
Powell and Mansfield 6,054 | CG. F. Morgan ... 5,697 
Lawson and Co. ... 6,030 | D. Lewis ... ... 5,633 
Turner and Sons ... 6,018 | Horton and Go. 5,480 


ABERDEEN (N.B.).—Accepted for the erection of hospital, 
Alford, for Alford District Committee, Aberdeen County 
Council. Messrs. James Duncan and Son, Architects, 


Turriff :— i 

Masonry,—Alex. Grant, Alford ... ae -. £467 10 
Carpentry.—A, and W. Hendry, Wartle ie SOO. 
Slating.—S. and W. Christie, Dyce =. eee 
Plastering.—R. Moir, Inverurie _. ns area ee 
Plumbing.—T. Laing and Sons, Inverurie ... 92 15 
Puinting.—Fraser, Hutton, and Co., Insch ... _ 29 

Total £1,002 15 

ABERTILLERY (Mon.).—For the erection of Inter- 


mediate schools, Abertillery. 


Messrs. Swash and Bain, 
Architects, Newport. 


Quantities by Architects :— 
Turner and Sons.., ae isk é aS oe £2,268 
D. Lewis, Lianhilleth, Mon. (accepted) ... 2,267 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of a house, stable, &e., 
Barkerend-road. Mr. G. C. Gamble, Architect, Parkinson’s- 
chambers, Market-street, Bradford :— 
Masonry.—Wm., Totty and Sons ... < si} 


Joinery.—W. Kellett. ... en t 
Slating.—T. Nelson... is i 2 .. > £100 
Plumbing.—Gell and Firth ©... oe : cra 
Plastering.—M. Bland A, =o) 


[All of Bradford, ] 

BRADFORD —For the erection of four through houses- 
Laisterdyke. Mr. G. C. Gamble, Architect, Parkinson’s, 
chambers, Market-street, Bradford :— 

Masonry,—J. Rushworth, Cayton... — 
Joinery.—J. Schofield, Laisterdyke ... =i 
eaiing eat Bt Dies pe ate es 
Plumbing.—M. Slinger, Bradford as as 
Piastering.—D. Hamsworth, Fagley, Brad- r £968 16 
ford: ‘ics rsh - a ' = 
Painting. —L. Sunderland, Great Horton, 4 
Bradford ... ie * 2c xe os : 

BOURNE END (Bucks).—For additions and alterations 
to the Platt, Bourne End, for Mr. F. C. Frye. Mr. Arthur 
Vernon, Architect, 29, Cockspur-street, London, S.W. :-— 


WOE ees .. £875 0| Gibson, High Wy- 
Sitar PRP RSE es 782 ) combe* See Rao 
Lovell 774 0 * Accepted. 


BURNLEY.—Accepted for the construction of a reservoir 
and other works, for the Corporation. Messrs. G. H. Hill 
and Sons, Engineers, Albert-chambers, Albert-sqnare, Man- 
chester :— 

W. Underwood and Bros., Dukinfield £7,871 


BURNLEY.—Accepted for the supply of 2,500 tons of 
limestone, and_500 tons of granite, for the Rural } District 


Council. Mr, §. Edmondson, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, 
Burnley ‘— 
San 6 
R. Briggs and Sons, Clitheroe Bs ea eae Sik 
Holgate Marsden, Salterforth * aa quae ot 
P. W. Spencer, Cononley Ps = er + ee 
Brundritt and Co., Runcorn... = en ee Oe. 
L. Cooper, Leeds... & 8 6 


CATERHAM .—For the erection of a nurse’s home at Im- 
becile Asylum, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. 
E. T. Hall, Architect, 57, Moorgate-street, B.C. :— 


J.P. White : £6,384 | Kemp and Co. , £5,586 
Foster and Dicksee ... 6,126 | Marriage and Co... S57 DBO 
Leslie and Co., Ltd. ... 5,946 | S. Hipwell, Wisbech*... 5,091 


Bulled and Co. 5,656 * Accepted. | 

COVENTRY.—For_ house, shops, &c., Stoney Stanton- 
road, Coventry, for Mr. Jesse Holliday, Messrs. Harrison 
and Hattrell, Architects. Quantities by Mr. J. M. Binley, 
Coventry :— 


C. Haywood, jun. £1,044 1111 R. Wootton .. £688 0 0 
C.H. Barber 1,010 0 0} T.-G. Golby* 2. B73, 0-0 
G. Storer 93713 6 * Accepted. 


[All of Coventry.) 
DEWSBURY.—Accepted for the erection of six houses in 
North Park-street, Dewsbury. C. H. Marr ott and Son, 
Architects, Dewsbury :— ie 
Carpentry and Joinery, —William H. Clegg, = 2 


Dewsbury ... a ; cs 0.0 
Slating.—W. H. Thompson, Batley... ee ERIE 
Plastering.—James Lockwood, Staincliffe 130 0 0 
Piumbing and Glazing.—J. Snowden and f 

Son, Ossett ~e = es : . 22550 0: 
Painting.—J.H. Jubb, Dewsbury ._. ee ia ete 


DOVER.—For the erection of a car shed, Maxton, for the 
Town Council. Mr, H. E. Stilgoe, C.E., Town-hall, Dover :— 
G. F. Keeler .. £1,180 8 | G. Munro, Dover*... £1,000 0 
W.H. Grigg 1,039 0 * Accepted. 

[Engineer’s estimate, £1,050. } 

DUDLEY.—For building the “Station Hotel” stable 
buildings and premises at Dudley, for the Wolverhampton 
and Dudley Breweries, Limited. Mr.J. D. Wood, Architect, 
Birmingham, Quantities supplied by the Architect -— 


Brooks and Tandy -...£4,850!G. Cave. 3/ oo £4,298 
J: Maltin=: "o:..6 4,600 | Lowe and Sons 4,193 
Guest and Sons 4,465 | A. Liynex®..2 > 254 A, 191 
C. A. Horton Se 4,399 | Harley and Son, Smeth- 
Welb and Round... 4,350.) WIGK*s 5-3 "esas 
Willcock and Co.... 4,310 * Accepted. 


EAST GRINSTEAD.—For alterations to “The Dormans 
Park Hotel,’ East Grinstead, for Messrs. Letheby and 
Christopher. Mr. John H. May, Architect, 254, High 
Holborn, W.C. Quantities by the Architect :-— 


Young  s...7 a = £1,174 | Johnson and’ Co... oa. £1,106 
Longley and Sons 1,163 | Wall & Co,, London*,.. 1,015 
Sobey ... 1,148 * Accepted. 


EAST HAM.—For the making of three new roads and 
sewers on land abutting on the Barking-roac, for Mr. BE. FP. 
row enee cu beamed M Moore, Surveyor, 76, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. :— 


John Jackson ... £1,989 | Jesse Jackson... .. £1,760 
Thos. Adams ... 1,938 | John Burrill ~. ..-..1.6: 
Geo. Bell ... 1,772 | H. Payne (accepted) ...- 1,520 


EPSOM.—For the erection of laundry buildings, &e¢.. at 
the workhouse, for the Union Guardians, Mr. H, D. Seartes- 
Wood, Architect, 157, Wool Exchange. Quantities by Mr: 
Francis Miller :— 


Balchin and Shopland £3,727] Potter .. + cia Reoy koe 
A, Dashwood... 3,593 | Thomas and Edge 3,089 
W. B. Pearce ... 3,450) E. J. Burnand  ... 8,024. - 
H. Brown... 3,190 | J. R. Burrage... 
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FOLESHILL.—For 300 yards of new streets, Edewick, 
Foleshill, Coventry, for Messrs. Peach Bros. Messrs. 
Harrison and Hattrell, Architects, Coventry. Quantities by 
Mr. J. M. Binley, Coventry ; — 


R. Wootton... £1,496 0 O| R. Brant... « £787 17% 4 
John Holme 1,157 0 0 TG Golby on. a, 70 6 
Kelley and Son 1,043 0 0| Mason, Leicester* 678 10 4 
E. Orton : 833-0 0 ; * Accepted. 


GLOUCESTER.—For the execution of sewage works, 
Wotton St. Mary Without, Barnwood, and Huecclecote, for 
the Pural District Council. Mr. J. F. Trew, C.E.; County- 
chambors, Gloucester :— 
Sanders and Co. £5,551. 8 6 |W. L. Meredith, 

Hy. Roberts 4,803 11 10 Gloucester* L4 341 0 0 
Stephen Ambrose 4,698 2 9 * Accepted. 

GREAT YARMOUTH,.—For the erection of two houses, 
Gorleston, for Mr. F. Gray. Mr, H. Dudley Arnott, ‘Archi- 

tect, High- street, Gorleston :— 
Carter and Wright wt £2,169 
Thos. Howes, Great Yarmouth (accepted) jos D095: 

HAMPTON WICK.—¥or repairs to Lansdowne House, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Nixon Horsficld, 
Surveyor, Hampton Wick :— 


Arthur ape £317 9) Brown =... so £165. 0 
Thompson 249 0 Ay wee Sa as Selo. 
Dashwood and Sons 248 121 J.J. Richards: -. ve L6G 1S 
Rayner and Wink- AS C. Wells, 8, Coster- 
worth 2 -- 485; 70°} = ton. terrace, Ted- 
Wm. Rice 181 10 ton* >... ret ee AO 
* Accepted. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For the’erection of a bottling store, 
for Messrs. Peter Marsland and Sons. Mr. J. Berry, Archi- 
tect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield :— 


Excavating, Masonr Y, and Bricklaying.— 
Mark Brook, Leeds-road 


Plumbing and Glazing.—Geo. Garton, Mar- Tee 
ket-place ; Be es 

Plastering.—M. Milnes, Moldgreen 

Puinting.—Sam Kendall, Pyram-street 


eg SS 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


Lithographed Correctly by réturn of Post, at Liberal 


Discount off usual prices. Prawns Bust STYLE, 


J. L. ALLDAY, SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


HOISTING 
_APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free, 
Scene itch ala sl Rie 


WESTON 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Steck, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &c, 


LONDON HOIST 
ano CHAIN Co. 


82, Norton Folgate, B.C. 


IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—For the Sy of a villa LONDON.—For extension to the Eton Laundry, Shep- 
residence, for Mr. W. J. Shortland. Mr, . Adnitt, Archi- herd’s Bush, London. Me sssrs. Johnstone Bros., Architects 
tect, High-street, Rushden ;— ae Surveyors, Carlisle : 

A. Trayner . «. £1,475 0| Abbott aN ee eee, ats 0 Lyford £2,820 : L. L. Leeder & Co., 102, 
T. Wilmoft, jun. .. 1,459 10] Hacksey Bros... .. 1.353 0 Wn Brown 2,570 High-road, Chiswick* £2,473 
Whittington & Tom- Geo. Henson =) 1;8590-°4 *A ceepted, 

Veo came ~ .., 1,424 0.| W; Coates dnd Son. 1,299 0 | 
T. and C. Berrill L4ll 0) F. Hensou » 1,285 0 | ZO DON.—For electric-lighting and decorative works at 
R. Marriott » L410" 0) Presman and Son 1276 0 | No. Nevern-square, Kensington, 8.W. Messra. Morley 


«ya. Lg otis 8 8, 185, Harl’s Court-road, 8.W. : 
LEEDS.—Accepted for farm house and buildings at | 22% L Oise a AIEEE >», Har ee 


ore ‘ 0 8| JI. Whitaker 3313 0 
Huby, near Weeton, for J.and J. Hutton. W. HU. Beevers, | a ge suc Sey ae eee 3 ir. ener ic Barks sce 
/rehitect, Bond-street, Leeds :— | Simmonds Bros. 821 0 Court (accepted) 299 0 
Masons and Bricks,—J, and W. Dickinson, | 
Timble, Great Otle y £372 10 LONDON.—Accepted for new sanitary systems andsund y 
Joiners. H, and A. Thomas, Idle, near Brad- | substantial and decorative repairs, at Nos. 11,17, 19, and 21, 
ford 160 0 Gunterstone-road, Kensin: gton, W. Messrs. ‘Morley and 
Slater —Q. Hartlev, Idle, near Bradford G1 0 | Letts, Snrveyors, 185, Earl’s Court-road, S.W. 
Plumber.—J. W. Hemsley, St. Paul’s-street, | FE. Holdstock £345 
Leeds 2% 0 
Plasterers,—3. P. Mountain and Son, St. | LONDON .—For painting and repairing the pagoda on the 
Paul’s-stree ot, Leeds 55 0 island in Victoria P. for the London County Council :— 
Puinter.—G, Thompson ; 12 10 J. Crossley 220 11 | Unsigned cs £8 0 0 
J. Kybett 98 19 ( yman & on 137.13 7 
LONDON.—Accepted for the construction of a sewer, I, Teese ee rae 0 Matonant c Hie 138.10 10 
Brcmley-road, Catford, for the Lewisham Board of Works ;- es ; {aS eee 
Wm. Woodham, 3, Holmshaw-road, Lower Accepted. 
Sydenham, S.E.... ; . £4,861 | LONDON.—For new Science School at the Woolwich 


I Larket-street, Woolwich. Mr. Henr 
LONDON. For erecting shaft and additions to premises, He oie nn erties ae ete Hf om : ‘Ou Atitios a Mr. W falter 


Old Ford-road, for Messrs. Kidd and Co. : e Whincop, Stoke Newington and Woolwich :— 
Extra for * 


@lazed Bricka: Holliday & Greenwood £5,995 | Battley, Sons, and tale 

: . er M. Proctor ; 5,630 Holness £5,192 

Foster and Dicksee .. ‘ - £3,643 £660 L. Holloway ...... 5,572 | J. Chapman 4,975 

Higgs and Hill : » 33625 =. UE jee and Edge’ *.. 5,483|J.B. Sanford... |. 4.875 

Colls and Son : ay 694 | Lordenand Sen .. ... 5,300] Munday and Sons* _. 4,521 
Patman and Fother ingham 685 |=:Ghessum and Sons 5,300 * Accepted, 

Jox ¢ 600. a. 

Holland and Hannen Ge3 LONDON.—For the erection of stabling and factor Y5 

Ashby and Horner .. 572 Westwood House, Goose Green, S.E., for Messrs. Batey 

C. Yates and Co:, Bow* 3,02: 679 and Co., Limited. Mr. F. A. Pow ell, Architect, 344, 

*Accepted.. | Kennington- road, S.E. :— 

| 24,554 | W é ; $4,132 

LONDON .—Accepted for an iron w orkshop fcr the Ken- ve Reatrn os . wee Turtle and Appleton : eh 

sington Institute for Blind :— | Holliday & Greenwood 4,354 | Peacock Bros.* iF: 89070 
Killer and Co, ue os ir . =, £173 | H. Burman and Sons 1,250 * Accepted. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


THE ONWLY ABSOLUTELY /IMPERISHASLE GLAZING. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway Com>- 
panies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 


MELLOWES & C0 Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 28, Victoria St., West ninster, 8.W. 
a 


a Telegraphic Cait etre antean ditutricin. ”?- “ MELLOWES, LONDON.’’ 


Toe 
Ti mm) 


Perfect Sanitation, Healthy Houses 


OBTAINED BY ADOPTING THE 


“TWYCLIFFE”’ 


Patent Pedestal Syphon 
W.C. Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest deve lopments 
in Sanitary Scienze, as applied to W.C. Basins. 


i 


| 
Hl 1h 


Advantages claimed fcr the 
“EWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard | Practically noise- 
against sewer gas less in action. 
and the evils arising | = = 
therefrom. | Simple in constpuc- 
tion, re iable in ac- 
Extra. large water | tion. 
surface and great | No complicated me- 
depth of water seal | chanism to get out of 
(3 inches) and large | order. 
body - of water in| aaa 
BasIn to receive and Easily tixed as an 
ceodorise soil. ordinary Basin. 


GUARANTEE sent with each Basin. 


High-Class Article «f Superior Material, 
Workmanship and Construction. 


Recomme:ded & Specified by Architects & Sanitary Engineers. 


BCONOMST ee SiN 


PATENT STABLE PAVING, 
PAVING. 

FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. 
ARTIFICIAL STONEWORKS. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


WOOD BLOCK AND MOSAIC PAVING. 


—— = tl ee eee ee ee NT in a a any I eam ied Se 


B. WARD y 60 19, Gt. George St., London, S.W. 
mer eas es And at CARDIFF, etc. 


For Stables, Stable Yards, Cowhouses, &c. Impervious, Jointless, Groovd 
and Channelled on Surface. Broken brick bed only required. 


Granite Concrete Paving suitable for Warehouses, Yards, Footpaths, School 
Playgrounds, Breweries, Dairies, &c., &e. 


Formed in situ, or cast and fixed like stone. Moulded or plain. Special finish 
to treads. Will not turn slippery. 


Free from shakes, equal in colour and appearance to Portland, Mansfield, 
other stone. Weathers poreeculys 


Catalogues, Estimates, and further particulars for the consideration of 
Architects and others, 


—_— 
es 


\ 


? R L [ 4 
vill THE BUILDERS’ JOURNA Aprit 14, 1897. 
N.—For interior painting of divisional offices, LONDON .—For rebuilding brick casing to flank walls, | PARSONSTOWN (Ireland).—For the erection of a resi- 
tel Bee aoe ik Londen Sch ol Bi = ST J.B ey &e. W Inut-tree Walk-Schools, for the. London School | dence, Kinnitty, for the Union Guardians. Mr. Jas. 
Richard-street, for the London School Board. . J. Bailey, &c., Wa f . ’ la WC ees Wissi hows (Parsonetanm 
Architect :— Board. T. J. Bailey, Architect Sane Bie x | ennedy, C.E., Board-room, Workhouse, Parsons ye i 
vr rs ; aie di J. Marsland...- ... £108 0|G. Brittain... : ~£80 0 | J. Stone : ihe : on Ree :» £900 
T. Nicholson ... ... £135 0 0|R.E. Clarke... ... £105 0 0 H. J, Williams =... <.. - 94 101,W..V.Goad®., =... 68 0. | D. P. Hoctor, Parsonstown (accepted) . 850 
F. Newton 1245 7) Stevens Bros, 1A Orn0 *Accepted.' | _ RUSHDEN.—For the erection of house, Griffith-street, 
G. 8. 8. Willams ,| Marchant & Hirst 9910 0 LONDON.— For erecting upper standard rooms, &c., at | Rushden, for Mr. W. Penness. Mr. H. Adnitt, Architect, 
Be ei Son 7 8 0 ae and or i ae i 5 West-square Schools, for the London School Board. T. J. High-street, Rushden :— ; 
cra a ie Aa eget I Ae A Bailey, Architect.:— | 'T, Swindall £713 0|T. and C. Berrill 
LONDON.—For sanitary work, &c., Collingwood-street, } teen H. Sparrow... ... 685. 0 Irchester* ..... ... £647 0 
for the London School Board. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— Pas ie | -T. Wilmott é 662 10 | R, Marriott .. ... ... 645 0 
Geman | Whittington & Tom- F’. Henson 6400 
ue poune : F . £1,310 Lae H. fe egg se ae Johnson and Co. £2,660 19. ... £59 13 iin ge he 651-0 : f * Accepted. | 
ove Bros. ... 1,295 | Johnson and Co, 162 9. Cox 2,630.0) 22, = 45.0 ra Se eS 2, aay ‘ ete 
Stevens Bros. : 1,230 | Staines and Son .... .... 1,157 EE paeh (yee 40 0 SANDBACH.—For the erection of a shop, The Hill, for 
E. Lawrence and Sons 1,211 | E. Triggs (accepted) ... 1,110 J. and M. Patrick Oo: a= 50 S30. the Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. Alfred Price, 
7 7 ; : : ha al E. P, Bulled and Co. 08 26070 | Architect, Elworth :— : rs 
LONDON.—For heating apparatus, Rhyl-street, for the Hoaltiday-and Greanwoed 2°335 0 AB 0 | J. Leicester... ... ... £829 15| J, Shinger, Sandbach* £744 0 
London School Board. 'T’. J. Bailey, Architect :— G. E. Wallis and Sons . 307 10 =; 85% 0 | _ * Accepted. 
Maguire and Gat- J. Metcalf... £605 0 J. Longley and Co. 22780... 45 0 [Architect’s estimate, £705.] jae 
chell, Limited... £746 10] J. C. and J. S- Ellis J.and C. Bowyer 247-0 <5. 49:0 SOUTH MOOR (co. Durham).—Accepted for the erection 
Rosser and Russell, Limited Yee Fis ng SOSA) Lathey Bros. , 888 . Ov 4, ~89. 0 | of miners’ lodge. Mr. J. W. Thompson, Architect, Colling- 
Limited : 665 01 W. G. Cannon and J. Smith and Sons* 2,202 0... 45 0 | -wood-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quantities by Architect :— 
Comyn, Ching, and Sons Se S240 *Accepted. ch J. W. Bolam, Pelton, Chester-le-Street... vy 2,327 
Co. i 658 10] J. F. Clarke and Sons 494 0 LONDON.—For erecting manual training centre and _TIVERTON.—For three houses and shop in, Westexe 
H. C. Price Lea and Ga Davist S25 sds 0 laundry centre at Westville-road Schools, for the London } South Tiverton, for Mr. H. Reed, W. E. Williams, 53, St: 
O. 655 0 * Accepted. School Board. T.J. Bailey, Architect:— n < | Peter-street, Tiverton, Architect :— 
: ; 3 xtra amoun f 
LONDON.—For erecting manual training centre and Gl Gh foe | : Bricklayer and Carpenter. ae 
laundry centre at St. Andrew s-street Schools, for the London | building Physick eee . £750 | Grater Bros. . ee TBD 
School Board. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— HOGEE sent britkework Bricklayer. 
Extra for incement. | Holeombe ... ... £533 0 0| W. Loosemore (ac- 
brickwork in J and Mi: Patrick £2,298 0 ... £30 0 G. Tucker .. 48510 0 cepted)... ... ... £340 0 0 
¥ : Sy cement. D. Charteris _. 1,946 0. =. .35 0 Manning . 458 0 0|Gibbens .. .. ., 333 12-6 
‘ , peas aA ee ms _ R. A. Yerbury and Sons... 1,907 “0... 32 0 | Campenier. 
7 Smith and Sone : fees sears G. 8. 8. Williams and Son 1.899 0°... 87-0 | G2 Rucker =. £287 10| Pyle (accepted) .. .. £230 0 
Ww. Ak » sup Uo. 17394 30 0 | Lathey Bros. : : . 1,813 0 29 0 Painter and Plumber 
Holl Ay Bn sh 1,255 = 0 | E, Triggs... : , 1,767 10°, 400 5 Sayer £65 0| Harvey — £48 10 
Taher von at 1.299 36 0 - Pa Holley: L737 0. * 8 Pleass (accepted)... |. 50 0 cae ee 
I/F. Ford : pty 29:0 i Garett ord Son* j 1698 0. 29 0 f Smith and Founder. 
& perk pon : a Ae a mys * Recommended for acceptance. | eg i ye ANTS ee 2 ng ae (aneeaueaere ee a 
Sprit ¢ K , ate LONDON, W —For alterations and additions to Paper- BUSY fee SN tnan aes eS ae eee ay 
*Accepted. | staining Works, Chiswick, W. Mr. Edmund M. Bowyer, TIVERTON.—For shelter in People’s Park; Tiverton. 
< EN : peo Ae Pe a j e | Architect and Surveyor, Santon, Reigate :— | W. HB. Williams, 53, St. Peter-street, Tiverton, Architect :— 
LONDON.—For exterior painting and interiox cleaning of | H. Roffey = ", £2,656 | Holland and Hannen £2,569 | Pyle ; £174 | Deering and Sons (ac- 
Pe oneal ecneat for the London School Board. looP Adatnéen aha Sone. 407 Pe Nee 3 han) Grater Bros. 139 | cepted) £130 
. J- Bailey, Architect :-— . Adamson and Sons 2,587 | S. Ny wise : 2, oe noeeptud oo 4 eee 
: ee ea f LONDON.—For the erection of a block of flats and shops | TRYSULL—For additions to the Infectious Diseases 
S. H. Corfield ... £308 0] J, T. Robey* £290. 0 in Richmond-road, West Kensington Park, W.- Messrs. | ayers ree piates ae Lt me me uc Rural 
Hammond and Son 299 5 * Accepted. | Booth and Fox, Architects :— istrict Council. uantities by the Architect.:— 
| Sad rig ities an Pera th ch 1 4 Snot agsrs, tg By ey 7 verhe 5 (ac a 2805 
LONDON.—For supply of slow combustion stoves, for the J. Christie, Uxbridge-road Station... - £2,200 ere ni & hor : iShares sect Seem 
London School Board. T. J. Bailey, Architect -— | : [No competition. ] “i WIMBLEDON.—For t! ae erection of bi liard-room at 
+ Pees ; : S Rontar | | LONDON.—Foralterations to the “ Golden Cross” public- Tijuca,” The Downs, Wimb onons Mr. Robert J. Thom- 
Sees Coma £0 5 Hope Foundry Co. £0 14 10 house, Lancaster-road, Notting Hill, for Messrs. Helliwell | 800, Architect, 64, Hill-road, W im sledon :— 
De a One, BS bate hea ics ah ie ; | and Ginder. Mr, John H. May, Architect, 254, High Holborn, Bulled and Co... £569 |G. Berry? be as vo Edd 
aud Co. aces 6 5. 6 and C 0. “ = 018.0 | W.C. Quantities by the Architect :— Whitehead Bros. 525 Accepted. P 
G. Wright and Qo... 1.2 6 Ashton and Green... 1<7 5 Sobey Pt Bk £1,245>0 | Ansell). (25) he 3E-£15190 <0 WOLVERHAMPTON.—For new premises, uichfield- 
Falkirk Tron Com- wi SE Aan and Ber ee OW eaSealey fa .0) dee 1,225 0| Wall and Co. tse 0 street, Wolverhampton. Mr. T. A. Lowry, Architect. 
Hore Podnadre Gol: , gs Gepe st te eye D2 : i ; Courtney and Fair- Ransom and Co.* 1,147 10 Quantities by the Architect :— 
‘Do. ‘do. 017 1 Saige as | bairn. 1,207 01 _* Accepted. i George Cave ,.. ...- ,,. £3,140|F. Lindsay Jones, 
| NEWBRIDGE.—Accepted for erecting a Congregational Willcock and Co. . 3,080 W olverhampton* £2,746 
*Accept tenders of the Hope Foundry Co. and the Church. Messrs. Swash and Bain, Architects, Newport :— Henry Gough 3,075 | Philip Bowater 2,668 
Carron Co. C. F. Morgan, Newbridge £1,250 | Bradney and Lloyd 3,018 * Accepted. 


DECORATIVE apie WokKs 


METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 


LIGHT 
FITTINGS 2 SURREY STREET 


STRAND WC: 


LLUMINATION BUCKETS IN 
ALL COLOURS. 


Commemorating the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


WIRE DEVICES, 


With Patent Wire Clips, to 
hold Bucket Lamps, in Crowns, 
Monograms, Letters, Feathers, 


and Window Blinds, 
mrt: (CUR ORDERS EaAey, Wonates Xs : WRITE FOR DRAWINGS AND PRICES. 
J. YOUNG & CO., Wholesale Glass Merchants, Kenton Works, KENNINGTON CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 
Telephone No 4712 (Hop). Telegrams :—‘‘ Younes, Kennrnqton Cross.” 
WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. | FOR PLUMBING, Telephone No. 77 (Hop) 
I) ror Chuzcnes, schoois, | | SANITARY AND y 
Estimates Sn oo on ap- D RAI NAGE GO O DS. 
DO 4 
YOU WANT 
SPEEDY 


DELIVERY? 


AID 


SAAN 


: J 
Too taney same” Builders’ Ironmongery, &e. 
JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, S.W. » _S= 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, | 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, DO. - 
For Sale or Hire. YoU. . 


— 


“1k 


A\ 


J. BATCHELAR & co., WANT. 


48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, wW. T0 BUY 
ee 


Reading Cases may be had on application RIGHT 9 
to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each, een 


4 es CONTRACTORS for TEMPORARY 
BUILDINGS and OTHERS. 

The Asylums Committee of the London County 
Council are prepared ‘to receive TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of TEMPORARY IRON STRUCTURES 
at Hanwell Asylum, W. 

Instructions for Tender and forms of Tender, contract 
bond, and bills of quantities can be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Committee, No. 21, Whitehall-place, 8.W., 
on payment of £5, for which a receipt will be given, and 
the drawings can then be inspected at the office of the 
Resident Engineer, at the Asylum. The amount de- 
posited will be returned on a bona-fide Tender being 
delivered within the appointed time. 

Tenders must be on the printed form, and be accom- 
panied by the forms of contract and schedules thereto 
and bond, 

The Tender and accompanying documents, completed 
in accordance with the instructions, must be enclosed in 
a sealed coyer, endorsed ‘‘Hanwell Asylum Temporary 
Buildings,’ and be delivered at the office of the Com- 
mittee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W., not later than 
TWELVE o’clock at noon, on MAY 10th, 1897, after 
which no Tender will be received. 

Any Tender not made on the printed form or not filled 
up and completed in every particular in accordance with 
the instructions will be rejected. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The contractors will have to enter into a bond in the 
penal sum of £2000, with two approved sureties each in 
the sum of £1000, as security for the due performance of 
the contract. 

R. W. PARTRIDGE, 
Clerk of the Asylums Committee, 

Asylums Committee Office, 

No. 21, Whitehall-place, S,W. 
April 8th, 1897, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RE 


| 


| 


CORD. ix 


Price 3s. 6d, 
LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.I. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms, 


London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


AUCTION SALES. 


HARWOOD FARM BUILDING ESTATE, 
WATFORD, HERTS. 

Within half a mile of the High-street, and one mile of 
the Watford Junction Stations, London and N.W. 
Railway. 

Important Sate of Freehold Building Land in a rapidly 
improving and increasing neighbourhood, suitable for 
the erection of a most luérative class of Small Resi- 
dences, Artisans’ Dwellings, and Shops, for which 
there is great demand. 


ESSRS. HUMBERT, SON, and FLINT 
are instructed by Messrs. BrNnsKIn, Limited, 
to SELL by AUCTION, at the Red Lion Hotel, Colney 
Butts, Watford, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1897, 
at Five o’clock precisely, about 420 PLOTS of FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, most admirably situated, 
with frontages to good roads, and with depths varying 
from 1LO0ft. to 140ft. The estate occupies an elevated 
position, has been most carefully laid out, and has 
immediate access to the centre of the town. The sub- 
soil is gravel on chalk. The land will be sold free of 
Tithe and Land Tax, 

Conveyances will, if desired, be prepared by the 
Vendors’ Solicitors upon a moderate fixed scale of 
charges, and arrangements can be made for nine-tenths 
of the purchase-money to remain on easy terms, thus 
affording opportunity for the smallest capitalist to 
acquire his own Freehold, 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be had 


of Messrs. Crossman and PRICHARD, Solicitors, 16, 
Theobald’s-road, Gray’s Inn, W.C.; of Messrs. Sepae- 
WIcK, TURNER, and Opprin, Solicitors, Watford ; and of 
Messrs. Humsert, Son. and Furnv, Watford, Herts, 


On the borders of Middlesex, adjoining the Radlett 
Station on the main line of the Midland Railway, 
whence there is a frequent service of trains to London, 

Important Sale of Freehold Building Land in conve. 
ment plots, and Freehold Villa and Cottage Property, 
with easy terms of payment extending over a period of 
three or five years. 


N ESSRS. HUMBERT, SON, and FLINT 

are instructed to SELL by AUCTION. at the 
RED LION, RADLETT, on MONDAY, APRIL 26th, 
1897, at Four o’clock precisely, about 65 Plots of 
admirably placed FREEHOLD BUILDING LA ND, 
with frontages of 16ft, to 30ft., and exceptional depths of 
upwards of 220ft. 

The Hstate is intersected by excellently constructed 
roads, has a gradual inclination to the south-west, and 
commands picturesque views over a heautifully-wooded 
landscape. .The subsoil is gravel. Colne Valley water ig 
laid on, and for the erection of Villa Residences this 
Sale offers opportunities rarely to be met with of ac- 
quiring building sites possessing all the advantages of 
rural and charming surroundings, at the same time 
being within thirtysfive minutes of London, The land 
will be SOLD free of Tithe and Land Tax. Also 

Two Freehold Villa Residences and Four Cottages, 
well built in brick and slated, and all let to excellent 
tenants, the Residences at £25 each per annum, and the 
Cottages to weekly tenants at 5s. 9d. each, the whole 
producing a gross annual rental of £109 16s., and form- 
ing a safe and remunerative investment, 

Plans, particulars, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of Messrs. Srpeéwicx, TURNER, and Oppin, 
Solicitors, Watford ; and of Messrs. HumBnrr, Son, and 
Fuint, Watford, Herts, and 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. 


MoNEILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


EB. MCN EILI. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


Sra == Missile 


SSI Sie ESSN 


— as 


ROOFING 
TILES, Wt 
RIDGING, Pi 


and 


FINIALS. 1° 


WILSON’S 


FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING 
DAYLICHT INTO BASEMENTS. 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. 


tei an it 


il iin 


“DIOPTRIC” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


“DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 


So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 
falling on anything which happens to be below. 


WILSON’S “SAFETY” 
LICHTS. 


PAVEMENT 


These are made with lead between the glass 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doing 


away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT 


HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


Me 


x 


¢1Vil SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
—Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr. A.H, HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower- street, W.C. 


SSISTANT SURVEYORS, R.E. CIVIL 
STAFF EXAMINATION ANNOUNCED. For 
terms for tuition, apply to Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLE pSes 


az RE. B. A., 56, Dafforne-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

First p! ace on thre e occasions, 

QANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMIN A- 
hb TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly prepares Candidates: for the above. EX- 
AMINATIONS by. Correspondence. No books are 


required, — For aa and testimonials apply 


. Herbe art-ros ud, oo lumstes ad, 8 K 


ot Certified Coac sh,’ ms' 
QUANTI’ rY SURVEYOR, commencing 


acictic e, is DESIROUS of SHARING OFFIC ES 
with an Architect w ith.a view to mutual advantage,— 
Box 43), BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


RACTICE “of ARCHITECT and SUR- 
VEYOR FOR SALE, South of England. WHsta- 
blished 14 years. Income £250 to £350 per annum. 
Good reason for selling.—Address, VENDOR, care of 
Advertising Offices, 10, High Holborn, Wc: 


felt EXAMINATIONS, 


1897, 
CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The Institute’s EXAMINATIONS in TECHNOLOGY 
will be held on APRIL 24th, MAY Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th. 

All applications for examination in Technology must 
be forwarded to the Institute on or before MARCH 29th, 

Only in exceptional cases, and by payment. of an 
additional fee, can applications be received from Local 
Secretaries after that date. 

Candidates on Technology, not attending any regis- 
tered class, should apply not later than MARCH 19th 
to the Secretary of the nearest-local centre. 

Applications from individual candidates for examina- 
tion at. the offices of the Institute shou!d be made not 
later than APRIL 17th, addressed City Guilds Institute, 
Examinations Department, Exhibition-road, S.W., and 
should be accompanied by a postal order for the amount 
of the fee. 


Te ‘HNOLOGICAL 


_THE BUILDERS" 


EBeA. EXAMS PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence, Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Librar vy, 

Catalogues 6d. each.—Apply to’ Mr. W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is ls. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d, rer line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


MAS CHESTER CORPORATION. 

The Rivers Committee invite APPLICATIONS 
for the POSITION of CLERK of WORKS to supervise 
reconstruction. 


None but thorougbly qualified men aecustomed to 
similar work need apply. 
Applications, stating salary required, accompanied by 


copies of three recent testimonials, which will not be 

returned, to be forwarded not later than NOON cu 
TUESDAY, the 20th instant, to the City Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Mauchester, marked on the outside “ Appli- 
cation for Clerk of Works.” 
Canyassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

WILLIAM HENRY TALBOT, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
April 5th, 1897. 


AN Y< oF oe RD. 
ah ee a STOCK CLERK, with good expe- 
rience of Munic ss Accounts, particularly those apper- 
taining to the Surveyor’s Department. 

Salary, £80 per annum, increasing £10 yearly to a 
maximum of £120. 

Applications to be addressed in writing, enclosing not 
more than two recent testimonials, on or before FRI- 
DAY, 23rd instant, to the Town Criurx, Oxford, en- 
dorsed “ Financ e Committee.” 

Dated April 9th, 1897. 


JOURNAL 


usm Y of ST. MATTHEW, BETHNAL 
GREEN 

Notice is hereby given that the} Vestry, at their Meet- 
ing to be held on THURSDAY, MAY 6th, will proceed 
to elect a JUNIOR CLERK for the Survey or’s Depart- 
ment, at a salary of £80 per annum. 

Applications (marked outside ‘‘ Junior Clerk’’), stating 
age, previous experience, &¢., with copies of not more 
than three testimonials of recent date, to be sent 
addressed to me, on or before the 28th inst. 

Preference will be given to persons not ex*eeding £3 
years of age, and who po yssess a knowloc ge of shorth: and, 
and previous experience in a suryeyor’s office. 

Canvassing Members of the Vestry will disqualify an 
applicant. 


By order, 
ROBERT VOSS, 
Vestcy Officas, Vestry Clerk. 
Church-row, Bethnal Grecn, 
ape 9th, 1897. 


S§ ‘S) I S) T A N T (experienced) REQUIRED 
immediately. Must be a gcol draughtsman. and 
well up in classic details and working drawings. —Ad- 
dress, by letter only, stating eg eS, experience, &e. 
and salary required, Mr. W. R. SPRAGUE, Fitzalan 
House, Arundel-street, Bieae W.C. 


R CH ITECT’S S ASSIST ANT WANTED 
at immediately, to finish contract @rawings. Must 
be neat dr: aughts sman.—Apply to GraHam AwbpRy, 
F.R.I.B.A., 3, Great George-street, Westminster, 


YURV EYOR 'S A SSISTANT WANTED. 


h Must be a competent land surveyor and leveller, 
and able to assist with quantities ee specifications,— 
Apply, ste ating: ter ms and references, to Messrs. GorcH 
AND SAUNDERS, Bank-chambers, Ketterins. 


puuper SC ‘LERK WANTED (thorough), 


Must he goc a accountant and correspondent. 
Shorthand.—Apply by letter, D., care of Fryer’s Sore 


tising Offices, No. 118, Holborn, BE. ‘On 

W “ANTED 5 oe Bompetent ASSISTANT. 
Must be a neat and rapid draughtsman, and able 

to speecify.—Apply, Ernest A, E. Woonr ow, A. RI. Beis 

67 and 69, Chancéry- laxe, 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, I London, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 


SPRING 


: ; ade, 
a ee pape which opens t> and 
OE CS oe CAN BE FITT-D T) ANY |. closes from the angle 
Self Compensating DOOR of 135 LO 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 
A Double-Action 


[Fig.3 is the new THE FIRST 


than any hitherto 


Spring Hinge 


Sane 


SS 


Single Action Spring. 
It opens to and closes 
from the angle of 180°, 
‘wide back.”’ 


SPRINGS EVER 
PRODUCED WITii 
THESH GREAT 
ADVANTAGES.” 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
for laying above sup- 


NAS TI plied in any quantity. 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 


‘“Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 
For. Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGTON’S 
WORKS: TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS EES: 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitv-e. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE _.WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
ESSEC 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
eR elim i et ce 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C 
Manchester -Show Rooms 
37, Cross Street 


A few copies of Vol. IV. may still oe 


had on application to the Manager, price 
58. each, 


Iidings, and Private 


'W.GODWIN & SON, 


Pat 


ODO! NS TALES 


for PAVEMENTS. 
Ke WALLS HEARTHS 


AS USED BY THE 


Gate Anonitects eBuildens 


housands of Churches, Public 
Residences Paved with these 


als, 
Wiles. Best Quality Only. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and°Testimecnials to 


i ed _ Royalty. | Fstahlished 7848. H 


BE 


moc” WITHINGTON, 


Near HEREFORD. 


oHORNTON- 


~ SIMPLEST 


“ CAMERAS AND 
. SH UTTE RS. 


20,600 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 
Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


I Low Price! 


j Illustrated 
THE Catalogue Free, 


ICKARD § 


AND BEST. 


Aprin 14, 1897.1 
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INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS. 


CONTENTS, PAGE 
PAGE ° PAGE The New Government Offices. Py H. H. Stath: 145 
Supplement: Bailie Macmoran’s House, Lawn The New English Art Club ir Fee a ae LOD POA ea + as gpaeeete car Vis 

Market, Measured and drawn by Mr. John a ; = Bt ; PETE Macey aie : 4 eh Se 

Murray 3 ae aah BAe ne Trade oe Craft.—Action against a District Council 

: ’ ; Es ui.ding Activity in Leeds BN My ls —A Corporation and its Contracts — Messrs, 
Ear a ; eet oe By petrol : Llandaff Cathedral. z Scottish Plaster Work. By John Munay Bre Es Longden and Company—Action against a Parish 

Sketched by L. Edmunds... aa mk . 133 | Be ake ae, 3 rae Council—A New System of Oil Lighting... / 147 
Scottish Plaster. Drawn by John Murray ..., vase LOA tona ae ‘aie es ; ie ee Waconia i Je Society Meetings a 47 

ondon Church Architecture of the Victorian Era. 1a nae aa ' 
St. Mary’s Hall, Lawn Market ee 188 | Byi-Fraucia Bom pid eS et say | Correspondence 2. 148 
French Ambassador’s House, Cowgato. Drawn by The Architectural Association... Discussion on Mr, BYING AN NITA c IMENT: 

Joh: Mutray en , ‘A g pits heseey | ro ee Pheer se S cen coe SURVEYING AND Sanirarny SuPPLEMENT: 
Croft-an-Righ. Drawn by John Murray ., _.., 136 | The Principles of Perspective as Applied to Archi- | Hospitals. By Frederick Batchelor, M.R.I.A.I. xxxvii 
Kellie Castle, Fife, Measured and drawn by R. 8. | tecture. By E, Bradbury Lipson - 143 Surveying and Sanitary Notes xl 

Lorimer ... aa i 5 Pa es 1372! Keystones , 144 The Manchester Sewage Problem 


“THE BUILDERS’ 


Names and Addresses with the page on which th 


JOURNAL” 


ADVERTISERS. 


cir Announcements Appear., 


xl 


; FAGE | PAGE 
Adams & Co. Kc us vi | De Ridder, R. P., Liverpool... vad — | Hyde & Co., G., London Res vui | Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. 6 xi 
Adams, Robert, London iit é.§ x | Doulton & Co., Lambeth i, ii | Itter, A. W., Peterborough ... —| St. Pancras Ironwork Co., London., — 
Adin 3,T., & Sons, Ltd., Birmingham xi | Dowson Taylor & Co. Ltd. ... - i | Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge i| Self-Lock Roofing Tile Co., Ltd. — 
Ali ion Clay Co., Ltd.," London - — | Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Ltd... iv | Jones and Willis, London So — | Skidmore, Thos., & Son 5 — 
Adday .J. L., Birmingham ,., vii | Eastwood & Co., London 65 2 xi | Kaye, Joseph, & Sons, Ltd., London — | Sly Brothers, Oxford ... i is xi 
Anaglypta, Darwen .., — | Edwards, J..C., Ruabon ¥ ix | King, John, Liverpool ey rs — | Smokeless Fire Co., Ltd., London... i 
Aspinall’s Enamel Ltd, yi | Ellis, Partridge’& Co., Leicester — | Lewis, J., London ae =e v | Stanley Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton xi 
Ball, H. A. sy te — | Elsley, Thomas, London ee we — | London Hoist and Chain Co, & vil | Stiff & Sons, London .., ae iii 
Barnett, Edward, Walsall . Em‘ey & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne... i | London Drawing and Tracing Office xi | Strode & Co., London... i 
Barrows & Co., Ltd. Banbury — |.Etridge, J. J., Junr., London — | Lux Patent Venetian Blind Limited — | Szerelmey & Co., London -- 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., Bath Ewart & Sons, London a — | McNeill, F., & Co., London .., p ix | Talbot Co., Leeds ee a — 
Batchelar, J., & Co., London viii | Farmiloe, G., & Sons, London — | Maw & Co., Ltd., Jackfield ... — | Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co. .., b: 
Batsford, B. T., High Holborn — | Farrar, E., & Co., London... — | Measures Bros., Ltd., London v | Twyfords, Ltd., Hanley vii 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss — | Gibbs Bros., Loughborough... xi | Medway, M. T., & Co.... — | Ward, B., & Co., London pe. vii 
Bell, R., & Co., London an xi | Glover, F. A., & Co., London — | Mellowes & Co., Sheffield vii | Warings, Ltd., London fc i xii 
Blackman Ventilating Co., Ltd. xi | Godwin, W., & Son, Withington x | Minton, Hollins & Co.... Si — | Waygood, R., & Co., Ltd., London.., — 
Blundell, Spence & Co., Hull — | Gooding, W., London... ~.:. — | N.A. P. Window Co., London iii | Webb & Co., London .., ee i 
Boote, Ltd., T. & R., Burslem — | Granite Silicon Plaster Co. ... in — | Oates & Green, Ltd., Halifax : vi | Wilkinson, W. B., & Co., Ltd. _ 
Brady, G., Manchester ie — | Gregory, Thomas, & Co., London ... viii | Parker, Robert, & Co., Liverpool ... — | Williams, G. A. & Son cz ili 
Briggs, W., Dundee ‘ x | Grundy, John, Ltd., London w — | Patteson, J.&H., Manchester ... i |. Wilson & Co., London... ae ix 
Burmantofts, Leeds .... Fes — | Hamilton & Co., London .... i — | Perkins, A.M. & Sons, Ltd., London — | Woollams, Wm.. & Co., London — 
Candy & Co., Ltd., London .., — | Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., Halifax... xi | Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co. x | Wragge, Geo., Manchester ... Vili 
Charteris & Longley, London i | Hentschel, C., & Co., London i | Roberts, Adlard & Co.... aed — | Wright, G., & Co., Rotherham i 
Couzens, G. and F., Cardiff ... — | nan & Rodgers, London .., i; vi | Robson & Co., Sunderland — | Young & Marten, Stratford ... i, ii 
Dennis, Henry, Ruabon — | Hope, Henry, Birmingham .., xi | Rogers, 8. E.; London xi | Young & Co., J., London Vii 


ADCOCK, Mr. W. J., Builder, Dover. 


‘*] have proved your invention easy of appi‘cstion. 
Both my joiners and apprentices could 


fix the apparatus without difficulty 


after having inspected a model.”’ 


“LUCAS & AIRD, Messrs., Contractors, London. 


‘‘Cheap, simple, and effective. 


THE 


We are using some 
1200 sets of your fittings on these ex- 
ceptionally tall buildings.” 


CRICKMAY & SONS, Messrs., F. R.I.B.A., 
London, S.W. 


“The Patent Windows supp'ied for 


MORGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Messrs., 
Contractors, Southampton. 
‘SA very clever arrangement, and 


Sir Edward Walters’ house at Salisbury 
gave us every satisfaction. We shall 
continue to use them.’’ 


JONES, Mr. PETER, Sloane Sq., London. 


**I am- glad to be able to bear testi- 
mony to the great utility and general 
usefulness of the N.A.P. Sliding Win- 
dows. I am very pleased with them, and should be sorry | 


one which will certainly come into 
daily use.’’ 


N.A.P. 


Safety Windows. 


PERRY & READ, Messrs., F.RUE BsAx 
London. 

“It is with pleasure that we are 
able to inform you of our entire satis- 
faction with the ‘N.A.P. Windows,’ 
we shall continue to 


to be without them.”’ specify them.” 


Write for Full Particulars to the N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 159, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


STIFF X SONS, LAMBETH, se. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS, 
CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT'S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &c. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 
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High Wycombe—Emptying Cesspools, &e. 
London, W.C. : 2 


Sewerage 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Field Vestry... 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 


BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. 


| ELECTRIC & HypRavzic LIFTS & CRANES, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
DATE OF R MAY BE OBTAINED, 
Ree WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDE 
BUILDINGS— 
April 16 Belfast—Extension of Shop Premises Arnott and Company, Limited J. J. Phillips and Son, 61, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
a 16 Masborough—Dwelling-houses Mrs. E. Robinson J. Axleby, Wilton- lane, Masborough. 
¥: 17 Enniskillen, Ireland—New House, &e. Te eta Thomas Elliott, Architect, Enniskillen, 
Bo 17 Belper—New Hospital, Crich- lane sie Joint Isolation Hospital Committee Maurice Hunter, Bridge- street, Belper. 
3 17 Bodmin—New Residence, near Railway Station... 5. nausea William J. Jenkins, Architect, Bodmin. 
5 17 Elland—Shed, New Foundry, &e. Bon Ove AerG a Re Er eNOS W.H. D. Horsfall, ’9, Harrison- road, Halifax. 
4 17 Gowerton, near Swansea—Masonr yy ‘Tanks, “&O, «.. Llangyfelach Rural District Council John Thomas, Surveyor, &e., 32, Fisher- street, Swansea. 
Pe 17 Kendal—New Shop and House oa Rey. Father Stevenson ; 3 John Stalker, Architect, Kendal. : 
9 17 Swindon—Alterations, &e. Kingshill Co-operative Society as Secretary, Beulah House, Victoria-road, Swindon. 
Ml 19 London, N.W—Under ground Conveniences St. Pancras Vestry William N. Blair, Vestry Hall. 
aY 19 Witham, Essex—New Infirmary South Metr onoliien School District 7, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
A 19 Eskbank, Scotland—Additions, &c., G-Poorholne =a 3 se Se ee ee ; Combination Poorhouse, Eskbank. 
19 Redruth—New Laboratory { Commi ties: Redruth Science and Art 8, Hill, Architect, Redruth. 
Schools 
% 20 Hythe, Kent—New Church and Schools ; Canning Rev. C. Norman, Holmlea, Hythe. 
+, 20 Tredington—Hospital Rural District Council James Villar, 14, Cambray, Cheltenham, 
Ss 20 Tewkesbury—New Isolation Hospital ; Rural District Council James Villar, 1a, Cambray, Cheltenham. 
* 20 Walton, Cumberland—Erection of Stone Bridge .. Rural District Council County Surveyor, Carlisle. 
A 20 Halifax—Two Dwelling-houses, in Albert Fr Smenade.<. ae (ee eee Medley Hall, 29,-Northgate, Halifax. 
AB 21 Leeds—Abutments, &c., for Bridge ... .3 Corporation i City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 
. 21 Mitcham—Laundry House, &e. sore Union . C.F. Vaughan, 25, Lowther Arcade, Strand, W.C. 
ae 21 Birkenhead—Twenty-five Cottages 4 and N.W. and G.W. Joint i Railways Engineer, Railway Station, Birkenhead. 
a 22 Bermondsey—Pulling down Buildings : Si. Olave’s Union . Newman and Newman, 31, Tooley-street, 5.E. 
Hf ~ 22 Meltham, nr Huddersfield—Shed and Alter: ations : St Mills <0 voor ee eae hee John Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
qr a 293 Halifé ax—A Store and Fourteen Houses Halifax Industrial Society, Limited W. Clement Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 
| ; 23 Wakefield—Dwelling-house, Stanley-road.., 9 wus ek vee ene Willie Wrigley, 10, Wood: street, Wakefield. 
ei 26 Llangollen—County School _... bas County School H, Leather, Andrew- buildings, Queen- street, Cardiff, 
36 26 Chatham—Town Hall and Municipal ‘Buildings ... Corporation. ... ..  G. HE, Bond, High-street, Rochester. ’ 
a 27 Halifax—Works for taking down Barrack Tavern, &c. . Automatic Standard Screw ‘Company .. Jackson and Fox, 22, George-street, Halifax. ° 
ee 27 Sowerby Bridge—New Schools fetes oR SE a ee st a ed S. Wilkinson, Sowerby Bridge. 
Es 28 Petrokoff, Russia—Construction of Cattle Market and 9 ssssnes Provincial Goverment of Petrokoff. 
Slaughter -house. 
“f 28 Tunbridge Wells—Slipper and Swimming Baths.. Corporation Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
9 29 Cardiff—Chimney, &e. .. ee Ah Corporation C. H. Priestley, Waterworks Engineer, Cardiff. 
a 30 Newquay—N éw. Headland Eiotal’. ota; so. bance ee See cans oe 8. Trevail, Architect, Truro. 
an 30 Leicester—Concrete and Stone Bridge Highway and Sewerage Committee E. G. Mawby, Bor ough Surveyor, Leicester. 
I May 3 Cairo—Prison and Police Barracks ... oa ty .. Hgyptian Government Service Administrative Offices, Cairo. 
$5 7 East Ashford, Kent—<Alterations, &e., to Infirmary Guardians Workhouse, Willesboro’. 
Chapel. 
5 10 Hendon—Asylum .. Central London Sick Asylum Board Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Crayen-street, Strand. 
No date Kirton Lindsey— Warehouse and Six Cotta ues RIA Se PEER aris, BM Be EY Bere 5 4 Eyre and Southall, Gainsboro’. 
i ENGINEERING— 
April iS Ayr—Reconstruction of Quay Wall ... Harbour Trustees H. V. Hagleshal, 61, Sandgate, Ayr. 
£ 17 Romford—Steam Engine, &c. Urban District Council Ri E. Winmill, Britton’s Farm, Hornchurch. 
By 17 Wolverhs vmpton—Laundry Machinery Parks and Baths Committee Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
af 17 Golspie—Pipe Tracks at Waterworks County Council County Clerk’s Office, Golspie. 
i ee 19 Knettishall, Suffolk—Bridge Works.. County Council Commercial Hotel, Hopton. 
5 20 Barnstaple—Cartage a Water Company F. W. Chanter, Bridge Chambers, Barnstaple. 
aS 20 Nottingham- Construction of Iron Sy phons, & &e, Stoke Farm Committee A. Brown, Borough Engineer, Nottingham. 
ie 21 Leeds—New Steel Girder Bridge : Corporation City Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds. 
i| - 22 Glasgow—Steam Road Roller .., Corporation Je Lindsey, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
: .; 23 Alexandria—Iron Boiler Tubes, &e. Egyptian Gov ernment Department Stores, Alexandria. 
Es 24. Redruth—Winding Engine _... ; Basset Mines, Limited... N. Trestrail, Redruth. 
‘5 28 London, E,C.—Steam Warming Appa aratus Metropolitan Asylums Board A. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 
uf 30 Yeovil—Covered Service Reservoir 5 Corporation ... ae Borough Surveyor, Yeovil. 
May 10 London—Iron Structures at Asylum... Loudon County Council The Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, 8. W. 
{RON AND STEEL— 
April 22 Valletta; Malta>tron ColumnssiGeii “eye tec aces can ee ee eo an Superintendent of Public Works, Malta, 
PAINTING— 
April 20 London, E.— Painting and Distempering St. George-in-the Hast Vestry G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, London, E. 
ROADS— ; ‘ i 
April 16 Grimsby—Granite and Slag... Rural District. Council J. Wintringham, St. Mary’s Chambers, Great Grimsby. 
5 17 Pocklington, Yorks.—Stone, Repairing Roads for 1 year Rural District Council Thomas Robson, Clerk, Pocklington. 
oe 17 Longridge, near Preston—Paving, Sewering, Flagging, &e. Urban District Council T.S. M‘Callum, Engineer, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester. 
is 19 Rochford, 'Essex—Road Material . oti : Rural District Council —... .. FE. Gregson, Clerk to the Couneil, Southend-on-Sea. 
_ 20 London, 8.E.—Granite Cubes (200 tons), &e. es St. Saviour’s District Board of Works... G. R. Norrish, Surveyor, Southwark. 
: + 20 Tontl ridge, Kent—Making-up, Channelling, &e. ... Urban District Council i W. Lawrence Bradley, 83, High-street, Tonbridge, 
Hi - 20 Branksome, Dorset—Surveyor’s Materials Urban District Council S. J. Newman, Council Offices, Branksome. 
Ft] =H 21 Southwark—York Stone ; Southwark Board of Works.. The Clerk, Vine-street, Tooley-street, S.E. 
i| uh 23 Newark—Carting Granite and Slag . Rural District Council .., See! bys Vickers, Surveyor, Newark, 
' » 23 York—Whinstone (1000 tons) ... aa Bishopthorpe Rural District Council ... G. Leeming, Museum-street, York. 
an * 23 Grimsby—Street Works Corporation : F A. E. Skill, 7, Macaulay- -terrace, Grimsby. 
i} a 26 Halifax—Dross and Granite Rural District Council F. Gordon, Clifton, Bridgehouse. 
a 26 Halifax-—-Kerb and Flags kan -Rural District Council F. Gordon, Clifton, Bridgehouse. 
i] * 27 Leyland, Chorley, Lancs.— Carting, &e. , d-year Highway Board zy Clerk, District Surveyor, Leyland. 3 
| May 4 New Ferr Ys Cheshire—Street Works ‘i Urban District Council J Young, 78, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry. 3 
SANITARY— 
April 17 Landridge—Sewering, Paving, &e. Urban District Council T.S. M’Callum, 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester, 
nA 17 Rural District Council F. J. Mead, Clerk, Wendover. 
Cc. M 


ason, Town Hall, Charing Cross, W.C. 


| EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, ee 


Telegrams—“* EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—545, WESTMINSTER.” 


PUMPS, RAMS, ; 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, 


MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. 


THE LARGEST ; 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


Avr 14, 1897] 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, | 
SANITARY— (Continued). : : ee : 
April 20 West Bridgford, Notts—Sewers, &e. (about two miles) Urban District Council 
ess 22 Woking—Drainage Works ee, Th Se eh .. — Urban District Council 
6 28 Mallow—Sanitary Works, &c., at Workhouse .., .. Guardians... fat 
9s 23 Kettering—Drainage Works .,,, rn Bue pike >». Urban District Council 
xe 23 Walthamstow—Underground Sludge Tank ae Urban District Council 
9% 28 Rochester—Scayenging, &e. (three years’ contract) ... Corporation ec 
July 31 Oporto, Portugal—Sanitary Improvement Works », Corporation .., 
TIMBER— 
April 20 London—Oak Fencing .,, aie rh oa a .. County Council 
‘i 20 Ramsgate—Wood Paving Blocks (4000yds. super.) Corporation 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE ‘ 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
of 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


W. H. Radford, Angel-row, Nottingham. 


J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., S.W. 


M. Regan, Union Office, Mallow. 

T. R. Smith, Market Hill, Kettering. 

G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow, 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester, 
Municipal Town Hall, Oporto, 


Parks Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Borough Engineer, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


April’ 21 Long Buckley. 
Schemes for Water Supply. 


Northamptonshire — Competitive 


on and Court House ... 


a 30 Halifax—Designs for Police Stati 

= 30 London—Church Extension .., Bes aa 
May mM Crompton, Lancs.—Designs for Public Baths 

” 5 


Tonbridge, Kent—Technical Institute and Free Library 


30 guineas 
£50, £25 
£10 R 


£30, £20, £10... 
£31 10s., £21, £10 10s. 


Rural District Council. 


Corporation. : 

Mr. Marrow, 2, Finsbury-square, London. 
Crompton Urban District Council. 

Urban District Council. : 


C$ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ESTRY of SAINT PANCRAS. 
TO BUILDERS, SANITARY ENGINEERS, and 
OTHERS. 

NOTICE is Hereby Given thatthe Highways, Sewers, 
and Public Works Committee of the Vestry of St. 
Pancras will meet at the Vestry Hall, Paneras-road, on 
MONDAY, APRIL 19th, 1897, at SIX o’clock p.m., to 
receive TENDERS from persons willing to contract for 
the CONSTRUCTION of a block of UNDERGROUND 
CONVENIENCES in Mansfield-road, by Lismore-road. 

Specifications and plans may be seen between TEN a.in. 
and TWELVE noon, at the office of Mr. WILLIAM 
NISBET BLAIR, C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Vestry, at the Vestry Hall, and quantities obtained on a 
deposit of Two Guineas, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide Tender, or otherwise forfeited, 

Sealed Tenders to be delivered not later than SIX 
o'clock p.m. onthe said MONDAY, April 19th, 1897, 
and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Underground Conveniences.” 

The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
Jowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
C. H. F. BARRETT, 

Vestry Hall, Vestry Clerk. 
Pancras-road, N.W. 

March 25th, 1897. 


(ORE ORS TION, of LEICESTER. 
NEWARKE BRIDGE AND APPROACHES. 

The Highway and Sewerage Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of, Leicester are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the CONSTRUCTION of a CONCRETE and STONE 
BRIDGE over the Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Union Canal and Flood Course; and for the FORMA- 
TION of a NEW ROAD from ‘‘ The Newarke’’ to the 
Western Boulevard, together with a STORM OVER- 
FLOW, FOUL, and STORM WATER SEWERS, and all 
other works in connection therewith. 

Plans may be seen, and copies of the general condi- 
tions, specification, and bill of quantities, &c., obtained 
at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, on and after 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2lst, 1897, on payment of the 


TELEGRAMS: 
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" WEATHERVANE, LONDON” J eS L E VW I S, ) & 6, Great Winchester Street, LONDON, B.C. } 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1892. 
“LEWIS LINK,” The only EFFICIENT COUPLING For Conductors. PATENT No. 16,641. 


ELECTRICAL 


sum of £2, which will be returned on receipt of a bona- 
fide Tender. 

Cheques, &c., to be made payable to the Leicester 
Corporation, and sent to the Borough Accountant. 
Sealed Tenders, on the forms supplied, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Highway and Sewerage Committee, 
Town Hall, Leicester, are to be delivered not later than 
TWELVE noon on FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, 1897, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Newarke-street Improvement.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

KE. GEO. MAWBEY, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor. 
Town Hall, Leicester, 
April, 1897. 


ERC BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 

The Board of Management of the Central London 
Sick Asylum District hereby invite TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of a NEW ASYLUM at Hendon. 

Bills of quantities can be obtained of the Architect on 
payment of Five Guineas, to be returned on receipt of 
a bona-fide Tender. 

The plans, specifications, and draft contract can be 
seen at the Offices of the Architects, Messrs. GILES, 
se Ue, and TROLLOPE, 23, Craven-street, Strand, 
Tenders to be sent in, on the form provided, not later 
than THREE p.m. on MONDAY, MAY 10th. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
FRED. W, BAILEY, 

Clerk’s Office, 


Clerk to the caid Board. 
Cleveland street Asylum, 
Cleyeland-street, W. 


O ENGINEERS. ; 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for PROVIDING and FITTING-UP 
STEAM and CONDENSE MAINS, Hot-Water Warm- 
ing and Supply Apparatus, and other Works, at the 
Western Hospital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, according to 
drawings, specification, and conditions of contract, 
prepared by Messrs. A. and C. HARSTON , Architects, 
15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


SEE SECTION Fig. 2. 


The drawings may be seen, and a copy of the specifi- 
cation obtained, at the Offices of the Architects, be- 
tween the hours of TEN a.m. and FIVE p.m. upon 
payment of a deposit of Five Guineas, which amount will 
be returned to persons sending in a bond-fide Tender, 
and returning the specification. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed.‘ Tender for Engineering 
Work, Western Hospital,’ must be delivered at the 
Chief Office of the Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, W.C., not later than TEN a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1897. 

The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any tender, 

By order, 
T. DUNCOMBE MANN, 

Chief Office, Clerk to the Board, 

Norfolk House, 


Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
April 2nd, 1897. 


O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 
OTHERS. 

EAST ASHFORD UNION (KENT). 
PROPOSED NEW ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK, 
ADDITION TO INFIRMARY, NEW CHAPEL AND 
ALTERATIONS TO EXISTING BUILDINGS, &e. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the above 
WORKS are requested to forward me their names and 
addresses. 

Bills of quantities will be supplied for a fee of £1 1s., 
which will be returned on the receipt of a bona-fide 
Tender. 

The plans and specifications can be seen at the Work- 
house, Willesborough. 

Sealed Tenders, on forms to be obtained of nie, en- 
dorsed “‘ Workhouse Buildings,’’ to be sent to. me, on 
or before FRIDAY, MAY 7th, 1897, 

The Guardians do not bind: themselves to accept the 
lowest or any other Tender, and any Tender accepted 
will be subject to the approval of the Local Government 
Board. 

No Tender will be accepted unless it comprises the 


whole of the Works. 
HORACE HAMILTON, Clerk. 
No, 11, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent, : 
April 7th, 1897. 
(Continued on page. ix.) 
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SHAFTS, &c. 


Telegraphic Address: 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6 500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20in. 
-deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from S tock, Steel Foists especially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Chequered Plates, 


Telephone No. 4586. 
From 3in. to 20in. deep. 
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DRAINAGE ns’ 
IRONWORK catatogue. 


LONDON—5 & 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster; LEEDS—Park Lane Sanitary Works; MANCHESTER—Albert Square; YORK—Engiaeering Works; 
Bee a push eat Coes “AUT, ab ee Street; dere 2 Nassau ot 


ASPINALL’S A SPINALL’S 
“ ENAMEL ™S. WAPICTiI 


ARE for all Decorative Purposes. The santa Washable Se 
SPECIAL ENAMEL FOR SANITARY, ECONOMICAL, ARTISTIC. 
DECORATORS’ USE. | Made in any Shade. 
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ASPINALL’S ENAMEL Ltd, New Cross, LONDON, S8.E. 
GREEN feet ail TRUINVERT PIPE. 


‘ This pipe secures TRUE ALIGNMENT OF 
iE TTT, INVERT, INCREASED STRENGTH IN TBE 
gn y a. Yy SOCKET, THREE GAS AND WATERTIGHT - 
CONNECTIONS AT EVERY JOINT, and 
while allowing for a slight settlement when 
first laid, forms an ABSOLUTELY RIGID 

JOINT directly the cement s3ts. 
Poin Ts. 
1.-CA3 AND WATER-TICHT JOINTS EASILY MADE 
UNDER WATER. 
2.—TRUE ALIGNMENT OF INVERT. 
3.—SOCKET THE STRONGEST PART OF TH: P.PE. 
4—NO SPECIAL JUNCTIONS REQUIRED. 


AA—Holes for pouring in cement or compo- | CC—Inner Socket and Rest. 
position. EE—Chamber for cement or composition. ° 
— Strengthened and I engthened Socket. FF—Stanford Joint in new position. OATES & GREEN, Ltd., Halifax. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALLGIRDERS J IWATE RS. FORMED OF JOISTS AND PLATES 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM), 


FIRECLAY BRiICE FLOORS A) CONCRETE FIREPROOF FLOORS, 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 
BRIDGES PAVING STEPS, 
PIERS, : ASPHALTE. 
SECTION ‘OF BRICK FLOORS, 
f OrricEs: 17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Orricrs: 10, MARSDEN STREET. 
LONDO UWor«s: NINE ELMS LANE, Sow. | MANCHESTER Works: WEST GORTON 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Homan Ropcéers, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. Telegraphic Address: “‘ Namow, MANCHESTER.” Telephone No. 687. 


EFIRECLAY BHRiICE WORKS, PARESTONE, DORSET. 
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HOSPITALS.* 


(Concluded. ) 


By Freperick Barcuenor, M.R.I.A.I. 


Section II.—Btocx Hospirats. 


SLES class includes hospitals whose wards are 

arranged in different blocks, either isolated 
from each other or connected together, but in 
all cases having the wards exposed to the air, 
or, at least, two sides, so as to ensure cross- 
ventilation. ‘This class may be sub-divided as 
follows :— 


Sus-Crass I.—Four blocks arranged in a 
square, but detached from each other, 
with a free space at each angle. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, - is 
illustrated as being typical of this class. The 
hospital at Carlsruhe, Germany, is another 
example, 

Sus-ciass IJ —Two blocks in the form of 
an L. The typical form of this sub- 
class is shewn in the Royal South Hants 


Infirmary, Southampton. The vertical 


arm is a ward on the pavilion principle, 
the other ward being of the corridor 
type. 
Hospital, Wolverhampton,andthe North 
Devon Infirmary, Barnstaple. 

Sus-ciass:- III.—Three blocks in the form 
of a rectangular U or T. Of this type, 
the London Hospital, the University 
College Hospital, and the Guest Hos- 
pital, Dudley, are examples of the U 
class, and the Hardwicke Fever Hos- 
pital, Dublin, of the T class, 

Sus-citass IV.—Three blocks arranged as 
an H. St. George’s Hospital is typical 
of this class; other hospitals are the 

‘ Bedford General Infirmary, and_ the 
hospitals at Chesterfield and Lincoln. 

Sus-ciass V.—Four blocks arranged asa 
hollow square, such as the King’s College 
Hospital and the Royal Free Hospital, 
both of which are in London. 

Sun-ciass VI.—A single straight block, 
such as the Arbroath Infirmary, and the 
Inverness Northern Infirmary. The 
hospitals of this type are, for the most 
part, those which have been built early 
in this century. 


Cuass III.—Corripor Hosprrats. 


The wards in this class are ventilated on one 
side only, being arranged on one or both sides 
of a corridor. The class is divided into two 
sub-classes : 

Sus-Cxiass I.—Single corridors, with wards 
arranged on one side of corridor, as, 
for examples, Chalmer’s Hospital, Banff, 
and the Dundee and Grennock Infir- 
maries. 


{* A lecture delivered to the members of the Archi 
tectural Association of Ireland,—Ep,] 


Other examples are the General | 


~ grouped in any of the foregoing classes. 


Sus-Ciass II.—Double corridors when the 
wards are arranged on both sides of the 
corridors, such as the Westminster 
Hospital, the York County Hospital, and 
the Whitworth Hospital, Dublin. 


Composirr orn “Heap or Burtprnas’ 
Hospirats. 


’ 


This group comprises all those irregular 
or composite plans which cannot properly be 
The 
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BLOCK HOSPITALS. SUB-CLASS 


| plans in this class will be found in many 
| instances to be those of old buildings to which 


additions have from time to time been made, 
often without regard to any consideration but 
the need of the moment. 
the general system of planning, and the re- 
sultant classification of hospitals, we must 
now turn our attention to the fabric itself. 


DeEstan. 


With the question of external design or 
internal decoration I do not propose to deal. 


designed, for surely the maintenance of that 
principle is nowhere more necessary than in 
the erection of our hospitals. I propose, 
therefore, to deal firstly with the accommo- 
dation for patients, together with the nursing 


_ accessories ; and secondly with the administra- 


tion buildings. Under the first head are 
ineluded the wards for the accommodation of 


the sick and their appurtenances; these 
necessarily form the basis of the design: 


Subsidiary to these are the operating theatre 


I.— ST. BARTHOLOMEW Ss, LONDON. 


&e., and where there is a medical or surgica 
school, instructional accessories have to be 
provided. Under the head of the administra- 


| tion buildings are included the offices and 


Having considered | 


I would only urge the application of that | 


| principle to which I am sure we all agree, 


that is, that a building should be so designed 
as to express at once, even to the most super- 
ficial observer, the purpose for which it was 
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lodgings for the staff, the kitchens, stores, and 
dispensary, and the out-patients’ departments. 
These latter should, as far as possible, be 
arranged for in a separate building, and should 
not be placed under the same roof with the 
wards for the sick. 

Warps. 


The first principle of the ward unit is that 
the ward and ward offices should be self- 
contained within one door commanded by the 
nurses’ room, so that at any moment she may 
know where every patient is. The size of the 


“es 
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wards has to be somewhat guided by economy 
of administration, so as to enable the largest 
number of patients to be nursed by a given 
number of nurses. The limit of the ward is 
practically the number who can be efficiently 
nursed under one head-nurse. 

Warp APPURTENANCES. 

The ward appurtenances consist partly of 
nursing accommodation and partly. of offices 
for patients. The nursing accommodation in- 
cludes a bedroom, or a bed and sitting-room 
combined for the nurse, a small ward kitchen 
or service room, in which food can be warmed, 
drinks and extra diets, poultices, &c., made 
and hot water obtained. This room should be 
provided with a small range, glazed sinks with 
hot and cold water supplies, and cupboards for 
stores, medicines, kc. A hot closet should be 
arranged near, where linen may be kept and 
aired, The offices for patients comprise a 
lavatory, a bathroom with a movable bath, 


BLOCK HOSPITALS, 
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SUB-CLASS II,—ROYAL 


and waterclosets in the proportion of from 
8 to 15 per cent. of the number of patients. 
Hospitals, for acute cases, mostly in bed, 
require the lesser number. One or more slop 
sinks are also necessary, and a place for keep- 
ing the ejecta of patients for medical inspec- 
tion. These appurtenances should always be 
cut off from the ward by ventilated lobbies, 
and should be warmed and ventilated inde- 
pendently of the ward. 
S1zE oF Warps. 

In laying down the size of wards in relation 
to the number of beds, the floor space-is the 
first thing to be considered : secondly, the 
wall space; and, thirdly (not primarily as so 
many people seem to think), the cubical area 
to be given to each patient. It is impossible 


to frame a hard-and-fast’ rule for the 
allowance of floor space per bed, but _it 
may be taken that in wards for acute 


surgical and medical cases (excluding fevers) 
100ft. is the minimum floor space per bed, and 
where it is necessary to obtain great width of 
ward, as in the case of clinical] hospitals, the 
wall space must not be unduly diminished, but 
the floor area must be increased; a less dis- 
tance than 7ft. between the centres of the beds 
is undesirable. Having determined the floor 
area, it is necessary to fix the height of ward, 
in order to obtain the requisite cubic space per 
bed. Here, again, differences of opinion exist, 
Many authorities on ventilation consider that 
any excess in heicht over 12ft. ought to be 
neglected in calculations affecting the move- 
ment of air, but as a rule the heights vary 
from 12ft. in small wards to 14ft. and 15ft. in 
large wards, with a cubical area per bed of 
from 1500ft. (the amount laid down by the 
Barracks and Hospitals Commission) for 
ordinary cases to 2000ft. for infectious diseases. 
The treatment of the walls of a hospital ward 
1s a matter of considerable importance. It is 
absolutely essential to get as non-absorbent a 
surface as possible. Keene’s cement has often 
been used, but is costly. The Adamant Plaster 
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Company, of Birmingham, make a_ patent 
plaster, which is considerably less costly, and is 
supposed to be equally hard. Allintérnal angles 
of walls, ceilings and floors should be rounded 
to a radius of at least two inches, so that every 
portion of the surface is accessible for cleaning, 
and this principle should be carried out in the 
treatment of the door and window joints and 
finishings, avoiding all mouldings as much as 
possible. 
FLoors, 

The question of floors has occupied much 
attention, and many have been the experi- 
ments to secure a floor where the risk 
of shrinkage, and consequent interstices 
for the accumulation of dirt, would be 
reduced to a minimum. In the new hos- 
pital at Derby, Terrazo, a kind of marble 


concrete has been used in the wards, 
but probably a system of teak flooring, 
in very narrow widths, keyed on the 


underside and dowelled and laid and filled 
in with some bituminous material on a solid 
concrete bed, is as good a floor as has yet 
been discovered. Such a floor, if properly 
laid and of well-seasoned wood, becomes, 
when wax-polished, or paraffined, practically 
impervious. All the ward floors should be of 
fireproof construction, and should. be as sownd 
proof as possible. Mr, Henman, the Architect 
to the Birmingham Hospital, discovered that 
two materials of different densities, when 
placed in conjunction, produced an admirable 
non-conductor of sound, he therefore introduced 
into his hospital a system of cellular blocks 
of patent fibrous breeze concrete, bow-shaped 
in section, and about four feet long, laid 
between small steel joists which rested on [ 
irons bolted to the web of the main steel joists 
spanning the width of the wards. The blocks 
are keyed on the underside for plaster, and the 
upper part is filled-in with cement concrete, on 
which the wood or terrazo floor is laid, 


WINDows. 


As regards the windows, 
divided into three classes : 
hung sash, with or without 
lightabove. 2. The casement window, opening 
inwards or outwards. 3. The Middlesex 
window, which consists of three or more lights 


these may be 
1. The double- 
a hopper or fan- 


vlan ern 
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SINGLE CORRIDOR HOSPITALS, 


one above the other, each hung at the bottom 
and falling inwards, and all regulated by a 
rod or lever. Of these three kinds the one 
that most efficiently fulfils the conditions 
desired for a hospital window is undoubtedly 
the first. The mode of opening a double-hung 
sash is easy, and can be regulated to a nicety. 
If the bottom rail be made about six inches 
deep and a board five inches deep fixed against 
it, the lower sash can be raised and the 
air admitted at the meeting rails in an 
upward direction, on the Tobin principle, 
without any possibility of a draught at 
the sill. If, in addition to these sashes, 
there is a hopper-light above protected at 
the sides with glazed cheeks, the sashes 
may be closed whilst air is admitted high up 
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in the ward in an upward direction. The 
position of the windows in a ward is regu- 
lated by the number of beds, and the form of 
the wards should be so arranged as to have a 
window at each side of the bed, the heighth 


SUB-CLASS IV,—ST. GEORGE'S, 
LONDON. 


BLOCK HOSPITALS, 


of the sill being fixed at’such a level as that 
patients sitting up in bed or in a chair ean 
see out, the head of the window being kept as 
near the ceiling as possible in order to utilise 
to the full the cubie spacé of the ward, and to 
avoid a stratum of stagnant air immediately 
beneath the ceiling. 
VENTILATION. 


Intimately associated with the subject of 
windows is the question of ventilation. Upon 
the necessity for ventilation there can be no 
doubt, and upon the fundamental principles 
which should determine the quantity of air to be 
supplied and the temperature at which it is to 
be supplied authorities are practically agreed. 
It is when these principles have to be reduced 
to practice that differences appear. Many 
authorities in England and Ireland, for 
instance, hold that the most efficient ventila- 
tion is to be obtained by the simplest means, 
whilst others, and particularly those on the 
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SUB-CLASS I.—ROYAL INFIRMARY, DUNDER. 


Continent and in the United States, consider 
it absolutely necessary to adopt more or less 
powerful means for forcing air-currents into 
and out of wards—possibly the secret of these 
differences lies in the special climatic condj- 
tions, involving great thermal changes, which 
have to be dealt with. Ventilation then, 
resolves itself into two systems. (1) Natural, 
that is unaided by mechanical contrivances. 
(2) Artificial or forced ventilation. Natural 
ventilation depends for its efficiency on win- 
dows and openings in the external walls, pre- 
ferably on the Tobin principle, in order to 
cause an upward current of air, and regulated 
by valves—and also upon the ordinary smoke 
and air flues in the wards, these latter should 
be branched into a main extraction shaft, 


communicating with a ventilating fleiche, and 
provided with a suitable cowl to prevent a 
reversing of the air-currents. The upcast 
draught is often assisted by introducing a coil 
of steam-pipes or by placing a Bunsen burner 
at the foot of the vertical shaft. Artificial or 
forced ventilation can be arranged in two 
ways, either fresh air can’ be forced into the 
wards, in which case, provided the inlets and 
outlets are properly arranged, the vitiated 
air must necessarily be forced out—or the 
foul air is drawn from the wards and 
is consequently replaced by fresh air. 
The first system is known as ventilation by 
impulsion, the second as ventilation by ex- 
traction, I have not time to discuss this most 
interesting subject in detail, but briefly the 
first system is to force air into the wards by 
means of a rotary fan, driven either by a small 
steam or gas engine or by an electric motor, 
the necessary temperature being obtained by 
passing the air over steam or hot water coils 
or calorifiers placed in the main air duets, 
Frequently in town hospitals the air is washed 
and sereened or filtered before passing into 
the ducts, There are several systems of ex- 
traction. One is by fitting up a rotary fan, 


pipes become intensely hot, and the objection 
urged against it is that it tends to dessicate 
the air, and consequently to produce a feeling 
of oppression. I should very much like to have 
the opinions of members present upon this 
subject. 

Lieutina. 

The question of artificial lighting must 
naturally resolve itself to-day into one of the 
relative values of gas and electricity respec- 
tively. It is, perhaps, premature to institute 
a comparison of cost between these two illu- 
minants, because the materials available for 
forming a just estimate are not sufficiently 
certain or sufficiently numerous. Upon one 
point, however, there can be no question. 
Electric lighting involves no demand upon 
the oxygen of the air in order to support 
combustion, neither does it contribute in the 
slightest degree to the vitiation of the air— 
gas, however, does both these things, and 
therefore, for these two reasons alone, electric 
light is more valuable than gas. But it is 
also much more convenient. For instance, two 
wards of the Middlesex Hospital have been 
lighted by electricity, and over each bed is a 
fitting into which the wire from a hand-lamp 
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CORRIDOR HOSPITALS. 


DOUBLE CORRIDOR. 


SUB-CLASS II,—ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


MANCHESTER, 


arranged on a different principle, but driven 
as I have before described. Another is by 
introducing a jet of steam at very high tem- 
perature into the upeast shaft, thus producing 
a partial vacuum, and thereby causing a more 
or less powerful current. 


HEATING. 


On the subject of heating I must say but 
little—it is, of course, a subject closely con- 
nected with that of ventilation ; indeed, in all 
systems of forced ventilation it forms an in- 
tegral part, and cannot be considered sepa- 
rately. Open fireplaces are undoubtedly the 
best and most efficient means of warming a 
ward, and a not unimportant element in the 
matter is the question of appearance. An open 
fire adds unquestionably to the cheerful ap- 
pearance of a ward, and the patients appre- 
wate the feeling of warmth, which is quite 
independent of the actual temperature of the 
ward. Some grates—such as those patented 
by Saxon Snell, Pridgeon, Peale, and Sir 
Francis Galton—are arranged so as to admit 
fresh warmed air into the wards. The other 
systems of warming are by hot air on the 
Grundy principle, hot water pipes and coils 
or radiators on the low - pressure system, 
and a high-pressure system with pipes 
of small bore. In this last system the 


can be inserted, and the contact is made in an 
instant, without even turning a switch. The 
advantage of such an arrangement is obvious, 
but it would be impossible with gas. 


DiscONNECTION OF PayiInions. 


We have now considered some of the condi- 
tions which should govern the internal con- 
struction of the wards so as to render them 
capable of being kept healthy, but a point 
which concerns the healthiness of a ward 
which has not yet been referred to is the con- 
nection between the ward and staircase and 
corridor which forms the common access to 
one ward and several others. The principle 
to be kept in view is the isolation, as far as 
possible, of each ward, with its offices, from 
atmospheric communication with any other 
ward or part of the hospital. It is desirable 
that each ward should be so “separated from 
the main corridor and from the staircase by 
the interposition of a cross ventilated lobby, so 
that neither the one nor the other can become 
a carrier of infection from one ward to 
another. Often, in a restricted site, it is 
impossible to obtain the additional space 
necessary for this arrangement, but the prin- 
ciple is an excellent one, and should he 
adopted wherever possible. But, as a matter 
of cowrse, the out -patients’ department, the 
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kitchen offices, the mortuary, and the laundry 
should be entirely isolated from the wards, 


ADMINISTRATION. 


We now come to the last section of our 
subject—that of Administration—and here 
again, as the time is very limited, I have bor- 
rowed somewhat largely from Burdett’s book, 
for he has treated this subject in an admirably 
concise manner. ‘The official or administra- 
tive part of a general hospital comprises the 
offices for the transaction of business, resi- 
dences for the officers and servants, kitchen 
offices, stores, and, where there is no separate 
nursing home, the quarters for nurses. In a 
large clinical hospital to which is attached a 
medical school, the residential portion of the 
hospital will include rooms for numerous 
house physicians, surgeons, dressers, and 
clinical clerks. As a rule, these officers are 
quartered in the main building, sometimes, 
however, as in. St. Bartholomew’s, provision is 
made for them in a separate and distinct 
building, under the care of a resident warder, 
The nursing staff also ought to be lodged 
away from the wards. This is being done at 
many hospitals—notably the Middlesex— 
where only the sisters in charge of the wards 
sleep near their work ; the main body of the 
nurses live in a separate home, self-contained 
and separately administered. The business 
part of a hospital usually consists of the board 
room, offices for the secretary, consulting 
room for the visiting staff, and lavatory 
accommodation especially for their use, also 
matron’s or lady-superintendent’s office. The 
steward’s stores, frequently under the charge 
of the assistant-niatron, vary in size with the 
requirements of the hospital, but should 
always include some kind of office and a place 
for receiving and weighing goods. ‘The 
steward’s office must be easy of access to the 
tradesmen and other persons whose business 
brings them into relation with this officer ; it 
should be close to the store and also conveni- 
ent to the wards. The kitchen offices comprise 
the kitchen, larder, seullery and servants’ hall, 
and a small fuel stove, fed periodically from 
the main coal and wood stores, which are 
under the supervision of the steward. If 
these rooms cannot be provided for in a one- 
storied building, as is so often the case ina 
town hospital, owing to the restricted nature 
of the site, the proper position for them is the 
top of the building, first, because the smell of 
the cooking will not permeate the whole 
building, and secondly, because the kitchen 
will be lighted and more easily ventilated 
than in the basement. Assuming that there 
is a suitable room provided in which servants 
can have their meals, the kitchen should not 
be any larger than is actually required for 
use. Proper apparatus should be provided 
for the various operations of roasting, boiline, 
frying, grilling, and steaming. The scullery 
must necessarily adjoin the kitchen, and may 
advantageously be divided into two portions, 
one for washing crockery and cooking utensils, 
the other for the washing and preparing of 
vegetables, &e., both provided with large fire- 
iy and stone sinks, supplied with hot and cold 


The number and size of the ee 
it 


clay 
water. ; 
depends on the size of the hospitals. it 
be a large one, separate larders should be 
provided for cooked and uncooked — food, 
milk and vegetables. Whenever the kitchen 
is on the top floor, there must be a larder near 
the kitchen for cooked food, and one in the 
basement for uncooked stores. The floors of 
kitchen, scullery, and larder should be of some 
Tiles, tile mosaic, and 
asphalte are all more or less suitable. Grano- 
lithic, composed of Portland cement and 
eranite chippings, makes an excellent fioor, 
and is not very costly. The bedrooms for 
the female servants should be arranged in a 
group, with due regard for convenience of 
cezess to kitchens, &c. A box-rocm, bath- 
room, and w.c. should be provided, and 
the whole group should be under the con- 
trol of the assistant - matron, who might, 
with advantage, have her bedroom near. If 
there are resident day and night porters, ac- 
commodation must be provided for them, but 
in any case a common sitting-room 1s necessary, 
where they can take their meals and smoke 


impervious material. 
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whilst off duty. Lifts for food and coals, &e., 
Should be arranged in the most convenient 
positions in regard to the kitchens and wards, 
The food lift may be worked by hand, but the 
coal lift, which is often combined with that 
for patients, should be worked either by 
hydraulic power or by electricity. | Wherever 
the out-patient department is contained, as it 
ought to be, in a separate building apart from 
the hospital, a surgery must be provided in 
the main building, where accidents and casual- 
ties can be attended to when the out-patient 
department is not at work, Adjoining the 
surgery should be a small retiring-room, where 
a patient can, if necessary, be stripped and 
submitted to more thorough examination than 
would be possible in the surgery, Proper 
lavatory basins and sinks should be provided 
in the Surgery, and communication with the 
dispensary arranged by telephone or speaking 
tube, 
OPERATING THEATRE, 


The Operating Theatre should be con- 
veniently situated as regards access, both from 
wards and out-patients’ department, but every 
possible precaution should be taken to prevent 
contamination of the air of the operation-room 
from these and every other source : every 
detail should be devised with a special view to 
its aseptic nature. Everything of an absorb- 
ent nature should, as far as possible, be elimi- 
nated. The room should be as small as possi- 
ble, consistent with the convenience of opera- 
tion ; the walls should he of glass or glazed 
brick, the ceilings plastered in Keene’s cement, 
painted and varnished ; the floor of the least 
absorbent material obtainable, whatever that 
may be. The room should be lighted from 
the top, and, if possible, a large north window 
should be provided as well. The gallery for 
students, if it is necessary to have one, should 
be of teak, which is considered to possess 
antiseptic qualities, and the room must be 
provided with lavatories and sinks with special 
disconnections from drainage, an operating 
table, shelves, and cases for instruments, also 
electrical connection for galvanic and faradic 
currents. An ante-room, fitted with lavatory, 
should be provided for the surgeons or medi- 
cal staff, also a room for administering anees- 
thetics. A gmall] recovery room is also 
desirable, Separate operation rooms may 
also be required for Synzcological and eye 
operations. A lift should be provided, con- 
venient to the operating theatre, of sufficient 
size to take a stretcher bed, and the attend- 
ants. 

Tue Ourparrents’ DEPARTMENT 
Should consist of a large waiting-hall for both 
sexes, or the use of patients from separate 
rooms for each Sex, with registration 
office near the entrance, and small Wwait- 
ing rooms communicating with same, for 
new patients: of each sex, and with w.e’s. 
Separately arranged for each sex. The con- 
sulting rooms, which vary in number accord- 
ing to the size of the hospital, must be placed 
in direct communication with the waiting- 
hall, and the doors should be within sight of 
all patients. To each consulting-room should 
be attached small retiring-rooms, and corridors 
should be go arranged as to lead patients from 
the consultine-room to the dispensary waiting- 
room, and from thence patients would leave 
by a separate exit door. The hospital laundry 
should consist of wash-house and ironing 
rooms, and drying closets, rooms for the 
reception and sorting of foul linen, and also 
for the sorting and delivering of clean linen, 
Separate laundries are sometimes required for 
infected linen. with disinfecting chambers 
attached. 

THE Mortuary 

and post-mortem room should be as far re- 
moved from the hospital proper as possible, 
but whether jt should be approached by a 
covered way for the convenience of bearers 
and doctors is a vexed question. The patholo- 
gical department ig frequently arranged in 
connection with the post-mortem room, 


Most serious allegations are being made with 
respect to the sanitation of a block of buildings 


let out in tenements in the Borough, London. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


THE negotiations for the purchase from Lord 
Bute of Cathays Park by the Corporation of 
Cardiff on behalf of the town are reported to 
bo progressing satisfactorily. Lord Bute has 
been immovable in the matter of insisting 
that none but public buildings shall be erected 
on the park, so that the hope of being able to 
lease a small portion for better-class residences, 
with a view of recouping the town some of the 
outlay and creating an estate which would 
prove in years to come of great value, has had 
to be abandoned, 


Art the last meeting of the Coventry Town 
Council the adoption of the agreement respect- 
ing the sewage scheme with Lord Leigh was 
proposed. Alderman Andrews said the schemes 
were not satisfactory. The difference between 
this scheme and one of gravitation was the 
difference between £90,000. and £150,000. He 
objected to the terracing proposed to be done 
at the farm, and said Burton-on-Trent was 
sorry it spent £10,000 on such work. He 
regretted that Coventry was saddled with the 
burden it was. The agreement was ultimately 
signed, 


Mr. G. 8. Euuisvon, Medical Officer of 
Health for Ipswich, in his annual report, says 
the notification of infectious diseases has again 
played an important part in the sanitation of 
the town. The presence of infectious disease 
in the neighbourhood has frequently been the 
means of bringing to light grave sanitary 
defects. The annual report of Mr. George 
Moss, sanitary inspector and superintendant 
of the Refuse Removal Department, shows the 
large amount of sanitary work that hag been 
carried out during the year, and the amount 
of refuse removed. A satisfactory agreement 
has been entered into between the inspector 
and a contractor to tip all the refuse that can- 
not be disposed of to farmers on a piece of 
land on the bordors of the borough, to be 
treated there for trade purposes, This 
arrangement will do away for a time with 
the necessity of providing a destructor. The 
Building Sub-Committee continue to carry 
out their work in carefully examining all new 
plans and seeing that the proposed works are 
carried: out in accordance with the plans 
deposited. The Building Inspector reports 
that of the 317 new houses built in 1896, 235 
were connected with the sewers, and 82 to 
dead wells under his supervision ; that he paid 
2860 visits to new buildings, and 2740 visits 
of inspection to drains. He estimates that 
during the past year about 600 old houses 
have been connected to the public sewers. 
Many _ sanitary improvements have been 
carried out during the year, the principal 
being the driving of a new street through Bond 
Street to the Rope 
Since the new street has been opened 
he had condemned ag unfit for habitation a 
block of fifteen houses, eight being in Long 
Yard and seven at the rear of it, and facing 
the new street, These houses are now in 
course of demolition, and formed a portion of 
the old Upper Orwell Courts, one of the most 
unhealthy areas in the borough, and formerly 
one of the nurseries of epidemics, 


OPERATIONS have just been commenced in 
connection with the construction of the Holy- 
well-Milwr tunnel, Flintshire, which is designed 
to drain Milwr Mineg and to discharge into 
the River Dee at Bagillt. The completion of 
the tunnel is regarded with some amount of 
interest on account of its possible bearing 
upon the effluent of St: Winefride’s Well at 
Holywell. A good Inany geologists and mining 
experts consider that one of the principal 
feeds of the “ miraculous ” spring comes from 
this direction, and that the construction of 
the tunnel will materially reduce the outflow 
at the well, and Consequently the value of 


St. Winefride’s stream to the factories in the 
Greenfield Valley, 
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THE MANCHESTER SEWAGE 
PROBLEM. 


AS a meeting of the Manchester Statistical 

Society, Mr. Nathaniel Bradley read a 
paper on the Manchester sewage problem, in the 
course of which he stated that the scheme of the 
Manchester Corporation Rivers Committee was 
for the culvert to discharge at Randall’s sluices. 
The Rivers Committee had a double object in 
that proposal; firstly, to keep the canal from 
pollution ; secondly, to get away from the juris- 
diction and impractical requirements of the 
Joint Board. The Committee had also decided 
that the cost of maintenance for artificial filters, 
and for the chemicals for precipitation, also 
the large sums of money which would have to 
be paid in wages, would far exceed the interest 
and the cost of attending to the culvert. When 
it had the culvert it would not be constantly 
harassed by law, it would be perfectly 
free, and it would be ag grand a thing for 
Manchester as was the bringing of pure water 
from Thirlmere. He contended that in the 
case of Manchester the filtration of sewage 
through the land was both costly and imprac- 
ticable, and that all bacteriological schemes 
which had been tried on a large scale had also 
proved failures or too costly. Artificial filters 
for Manchester, as estimated by the City Sur- 
veyor, with contingent works on the lines 
indicated by Sir Henry Roscoe, would cost 
£220,000; and to this sum would have to be 
added the annual cost of working the filters, 
which, at the ascertained cost of filtering 
sewage under similar conditions, would be 
£5220 per annum. This was exclusive of 
the cost of renewing the filtering material, 
The cost of the proposed culvert, even if it 
was constructed as far as Randall’s sluices 
—that was to say, direct to tidal waters— 
would not exceed £258,000. To this sum must 
be added the estimated annual cost of working 
the sluices and of inspection, which would not 
exceed £200 per annum. By the. adoption of 
this scheme the sewage problem for Manchester 
would be solved at once and for all time, and 
would result in a saving of £3880 per annum 
in favour of the culvert scheme. Notwith- 
standing the evidence as to the economy and 
efficiency of the culvert scheme, in all proba- 
bility the Corporation would be forced by the 
attitude of the Mersey and Irwell J, oint Com- 
mittee to enter on a useless and expensive 
series of experiments with artificial filters. 
Instead of complying with such foolish 
demands, the Corporation ought to resist them 
stronely, and, if necessary, lay the facts before 
the Court when called upon for an approved 
scheme in September next. The judge would 
not request the Corporation to incur needless 
expense in useless experiments if the culvert 
scheme was properly laid before him. His 
proposal in the present difficulty was to ask for 
an Act of Parliament to create a new Depart- 
ment, which should be called the Government 
Sanitary Court, and should employ permanent 
Sanitary chemists and sanitary engineers, 
whose services should be exclusively devoted 
to this Department. The Act should require 
that all places and rivers in England and 
Wales should be suitably grouped, and that all 
streams should be classified by their natural 
watershed or the main river into which they 
ran. ‘Therefore he proposed that, in accordance 
with the number of inhabitants living under 
any particular district council or town council, 
a member or members should be elected to 
represent them in proportion to their numbers, 
such members to be compelled by the Act to 
form joint boards for the particular districts. 
Further, the chairman of each board should be 
one of the chemical and sanitary engineers 
from London, and be changed from district to 
district, it being his duty to act under the 
advice and direction of the Government 
Sanitary Court and of the joint board for the 
watershed or main river, 


Tur Local Government Board has refused 
the application of the Crewe Town Council to 
sanction a loan for the. construction of a 


cremator on the hospital site for the destruction 
of refuse, 


[ Supplement, April ¥4, 1897. 
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CHELSEA Rmeacn is 
doomed, and the Artists 
are in tears. The tide of 
progress sweeps: on, bearing down before it 
the old, the outworn. the picturesque, and the 
decayed. Our friends who love these things 
are not to be consoled. Truly our sympathy 
is with them, but let them take heart. Ail 
things mellow in time, other improved places 
are even now ripening, and the day will 
doubtless come when the all-dreaded Embank- 
ment will lose the first rawness of youth, and 
wear the rich and subdued colours they love 
so well. Perhaps the Artists of that day will 
find a statelier and more ordered beauty in 
the long simple line of weather-beaten granite, 
Opposing its still changeless front to the ever- 
shifting swirling waters. We think they 
will, but they will not eare to make pictures 
of it, perhaps, and herein lies the trouble. 
Our Chelsea friends are painters ;'a painter’s 
idea of Art begins and ends too often with an 
easel picture; his interest is confined to 
appropriate subjects for the same. The 
simplest, and therefore the grandest, works 
either of Nature or of plastic Art, do not lend 
themselves readily to pictorial treatment. 
Whoever painted the horizon line at sea 
without introducing a boat, to rob it of its 
grandeur but make it a picture? The universe 
was not createdto be seon through a gilt 
frame. Cities are not built to encourage the 
spoiling of canvas. Let the painters attend 
to their proper business and decorate the 
walls of our buildings, there will then be 
less need of 
The quaint and irregular 
and buildings of all descriptions that line 
the banks of too much of our river—are 
these things beautiful in themselves ? Was 
not the original state of the bank preferable, 
before man laid his hand upon it? No 
doubt the Artists of those days lamented 
over each stretch of greensward and ridge 
as it disappeared, and anathematised the very 
works over which their descendants are 
spending so much admiration. ‘There are 
two things worthy of the enthusiasm of the 
thoughtful Artist—Nature and Art. The 
banks of the river in their present state are 
neither one thing nor the other. To preserve 
their natural state is impossible—would be 
a paradox. As we cannot have Nature, let us 
have Art. Curious is the connection be- 
tween the picturesque and the unhealthy ; 
between the town as beloved of the painter, 
and dirt, disease, and death. The long arm 
of coincidence, perhaps, or possibly cause 
and effect. Clare Market, with its squalor; 
its fetid atmosphere, its ‘ramshackle houses, 
was characteristic and full of subjects 
eminently paintable; but the new blocks of 
artisan’s dwellings will inspire no pictures. 
Every new street, driven through foul and 
reeking alleys, letting in the light 
and air of heaven, though it destroys much 
of human and possibly something of 
Artistie interest, is yet a boon. However 
much we may deplore the destruction of 
memorials of the life, the struggles and the 
ambitions of the past—buildings haunted by 
the memories and voices of the dead, har- 
monised by time into subjects for the painter's 
brush-—yet we cannot but feel that the pictures 
that possibly might be painted from them 
would not compensate the living for their 
general unwholesomeness. Is not health the 
greatest blessing? Is not cleanliness above 


The last of 
Chelsea Reach. 


lines of the wharves 


views to hang upon them, 


the picturesque? Are human beings to be 
condemned to inconvenient and wnhealth y sur- 
rcundings that painters may come and make 
pictures of them? The pity of it is that new 
improvements are carried out in sucha paltry 
and undignified manner, that the scheme is 
never handled with breadth and simplicity, 
that the hand of the Artist is never apparent. 
Here, surely, is common ground for the united 
efforts of all lovers of Art. Let them see to 
it that every new improvement is an artistic 
one, that every scheme is approached in a right 
spirit, and is under the control of an Artist, 
and not an engineer or official; let them 
spend their energy and enthusiasm over the 
things of the present rather than the past ; let 
them create something both new and beautiful. 
Let the painters of Chelsea who bemoan their 
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British Admiral whose memory is considered 
| worthy of honour by the citizens of London. 
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When we consider the claims of the fifty-nine 
statues of public men now adorning London, 
we cannot believe that the exclusion of all 
British seamen other than Nelson is wholly 


justified’ on account of their inferior merit, 
virtue, or gallantry to those of some of the 


worthies commemorated by a public statue in 
the capital of the Empire. It would be 
invidious and unnecessary to suggest that some 
of these statues might disappear in favour 
of Blake, Jervis, Dundonald, Collingwood, 
or Rodney. It has, however, been proposed 
that Trafalgar Square should be cleared of all 
the existing statues, with the exception of 
Nelson (though it was only at the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects that the suggestion was made that the 
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: FROM A SKETCH BY L, EDMUNDS. 


Embankment aceept the inevitable with a 
good grace, and do what they can to obtain 
one that shall be a credit to the City, and an 
improvement from an artistic as well as from 
a material standpoint. We assure them it is 
possible. 


Iv is a rather astounding 

London Naval fact that in the Metropolis 
Statues, there are but two statues 

of British Admirals. In 

fact, it might be said without exageeration 
that there is only one; for the statue of 
Sir John Franklin, in Waterloo Place, was 


erected, not because he was a_ British 
Admiral, but on account of his achieve- 
ments in connection with Arctic explora- 


tion. There is, therefore, but one fighting 


Nelson statue, too, should be removed and set 
up in Leicester Square), and that the vacant 
sites should be occupied by the statues of great 
British seamen, while Waterloo Place should 
be set apart for great British soldiers. 
Trafalgar Square would then be indelibly 
associated in the public mind with the sea- 
power of Great Britain, and the public from 
the provinces, asthey passed southwards to the 
Houses of Parliament, eastwards to Charing 
Cross Station, northwards to the National 
Gallery, or westwards to Hyde Park, would be 
confronted with an object-lesson in the history 
of our country which has too long been hidden 
from the masses. But, it will be said, what is 
to become of Napier, Havelock, Gordon, and 
the rest of the great men gazing up at Nelson 
from the finest site in Europe? The answer 
is simple. If Waterloo Place be inadequate 
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to receive them, the stretch of the Embank- 
ment, from the School Board to the Houses of 


Parliament, is a broad road in which twenty 
statues could be erected without interfering 
with the traffic. At the present time a few 
statues of more or less distinguished men are 
caged in behind the railings of the Embankment 
gardens, but the proper place for a statue is a 
public thoroughfare where men and women, in 
the course of their journeyings on business or 
pleasure, can gaze upon the features of the de- 
parted dead and be reminded of the deeds which 
have made them famous. As there are only 
fifty-nine statues in the whole of London, 
should the embankment site be still considered 
undesirable by those responsible for the Artistic 
problems of the great City, there is ample room 
elsewhere to do honour to Napier, Havelock, 
and Gordon. The space round the statue of 
our great sea-captain should be reserved for the 
memorials to his illustrious predecessors, com- 
panions, and successors. The finest site in 
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Europe is not too fine to be set apart for 
the memorials of our great naval commanders. 
Everything that emphasises the fact that upon 
the basis of sea-power England lives and moves 
and has its being is a healthy influence on 
national life and character. Consider what the 
French would have done had they defeated the 
Armada! How many statues of a French 
_Drake or Lord Howard of Effingham would 
have adorned the streets and boulevards of 
Paris? So far as we are aware, with the excep- 
tion of the old anchor that lies on the pave- 
ment outside the United Service Institution, 
there is no monument of any kind in London 
which would remind a Briton that such an 
event as the Spanish Armada ever took place. 
The reservation of Trafalgar Square for naval 
heroes would be the best method of accom- 
plishing whatis wanted. 


A CITY OF ART. 


UNICH teaches two memorable lessons, 
says Sir John Leng, M.P., in an article 

in the Dundee Advertiser. First, how much 
the cultivation of Art may do for the prosperity 
of a city; and, second, how much one enthusiast 
may do for the encouragement of Art. It may 
be quite true, as is sometimes alleged, that 
many of the buildings in Munich are copied 
from well-known Classical edifices in Italy and 
elsewhere, but in defect of original conceptions 
itis something to have reproduced and brought 
together so’ many good copies of notable 
structures. It may also be true that most of 
the best paintings in the Galleries are not by 
native Artists, but of what place cannot the 
same be said? It is at the same time un- 
questionable that the collections in Munich 
are of great merit, that they contain some 
splendid pictures, and that they are admirably 
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greatest of all are Durer’s “ Peter and John,” 
and “ Paul and Mark.” Art has never achieved 
anything grander in portraiture and figure- 
painting than these noble heads and majestic 
figures. Rembrandt’s “ Ascension,’ “ Resur- 
rection,” and “Entombment” are also ex- 
ceedingly powerful. The Madonna with Jesus 
and John the Baptist, and Christ crowned 
with thorns, are lovely Titians. ‘There is also 
a beautiful Raphael—the “ Madonna’ Tempi.” 
These are only a few outstanding works 
amongst a multitude of Art treasures. Besides 
the pictures, there is a fine arcade with 


Historica Frescorns By CoRNELAUS, 


and very largecabinetsof engravings, drawings, 
and vases. The new Pinakothek contains a 
well-arranged collection in eleven rooms and 
fourteen cabinets of modern pictures chiefly by 
Munich Artists, and very interesting many of 
them are. The Glyptothek isa square building 
with a quadrangular court divided intothirteen 
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DONEGAL CASTLE, 


SKETCH BY L. EDMUNDS. 


arranged. The old and new Pinakotheks, the 
National Museum, the Glyptothek, and the 
Palace, out of a multitude of public buildings, 
are especially worth visiting, and one advan- 
tage of _Munich is that the buildings are 
within moderate distances, and everything 
easily accessible. The old Pinakothek is a 
building 500ft.in length by 90ft. in width and 
height, and is a model building for its purpose 
—the exhibition of masterpieces of Art—the 
interior being divided into twelve different 
saloons for each school—the Italian, Venetian, 
Flemish (with a special room for Rubens), 
Dutch, French, &e. “Hither have been brought 
some of the finest specimens of the work of the 
greatest masters, amongst the most notable of 
which is Holbein’s triptych, “The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,” with Saints Barbara and 
Elizabeth at the sides. But perhaps the 


saloons filled with marble sculptures, busts, 
statues, and groups of figures, the contents 
of which may be inferred from the names of 
the _halls—Assyrian, Egyptian, Mginetan, 
Apollo, Bacchus, Niobe, the Gods, Trojan, the 
Heroes, Roman, Coloured Sculptures, and 
Modern Works. Besides these remarkable 
buildings there is the Bavarian National 
Museum, crowded with’ exhibits illustrating 
the history and life of the Bavarian people ; 
and the Maximilianeum, a building dedicated 
to the higher instruction of students for the 
Civil Service, which also contains a number 
of fine paintings. The painting and staining 
of glass are branches of Art in Munich which 
give employment to many Artists and work- 
people. We visited two of the largest estab- 
lishments, and were courteously shown through 
them by the principals. 
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in, in aad hatin with 
a Camera. 


By W. Law Bros. 


IL—ISTRIA. 


Othe lover of Architecture there is no more 
enjoyable way of spending a holiday than 
in visiting some district far away in place 
and time, and comparing the buildings 

there to be found with those of former experi- 
ences. Among such districts I know of none of 
more profound interest than the coast line of 
Istria and Dalmatia. Easy of access, it contains 
many buildings of Roman and Venetian work, 
of which the accompanying illustrations will 
speak for themselves of the importance and 
artistic value. Having crossed the Alps, passed 
through Venice, taken steamer to Trieste, I 
commenced the first stage of my pilgrimage 
along the coast of Istria to Pola. Out of the 
land of railways, all journeys are made by 
steamers, which, however, are frequent and 
comfortable, and calls are made at many small 
ports whose names were unknown to one 
before, but many of which stand out pictur- 


interior having 
been removed 
by the Vene- 
tians. Its 
proximity to 
the sea and the 
cheapness of 
water carriage 
to Venice 
caused it tp be 
used as a 
quarry aavthe 
the Middle 
Ages, and if 
you want to 
find the stones 
which formed 
the countless 
rows of seats 
to accommo- 
date the 25,000 
spectators 
which this 
amphitheatre 
is estimated 
to have seated, 
you must search for them among the palaces 
which line the Grand Canal at Venice. This 
outer shell.is, however, perfect, and in this 
respect the 
amphitheatre 


PIRANO. 


esquely from the blue Adriatic. Early among 
these is the station. of Pirano, which is here 
illustrated, its lofty thirteenth century Cathe- 
dral rising grandly above the pyramidal mass 
of houses. Passing the similarly situated town 
of Rovigno, whose medieval girdle of walls 
and bastions can well be seen from the steamer, 
one is reminded that these seas were for cen- 
turies the fighting ground between Venetians 
and Hungarians ; while pirates from the coasts 
of Turkey, Greece, and Barbary were always 
threatening to make a raid upon any eity which 
was not prepared to defend itself. After a 
journey of about eight hours from Trieste, the 
harbour of Pola is entered, the vessel steering 
between a vast mass of small islands, each of 
which is crowned with a modern fort. Pola is 
the great naval station of Austria, and her 
port is crowded with war vessels, from the 
huge ironclad to the tiny torpedo boat. 
Approaching the town, one sees the Roman 
amphitheatre rising majestically above all 
other buildings: this amphitheatre was erected 
in honour of the Emperors Caracalla and 
Septimus Severus (198-211), and measures no 
less than 436ft. along its longer axis by 346ft. 
along its shorter. These dimensions are only 
exceeded by three others, those of Rome, 
Capua, and Verona. It is built on the side of 
a hill, for the sake of economy, and on the 
land or rear side the three massive stories 
diminish to two in consequence. Approach it 
more nearly, and you see that it is now merely 
an empty shell, the whole of the masonry of the 


of Pola is 
unique. Its 
huge stones re- 
main in their 
places solely by 
their own 
weight and 
accuracy of the 
fitting; no 
cement or mor- 
tar has been 
used to set 
them, and they 
appear in their 
ruined majesty 
to defy the 
ravages of 
time. There is 
another peculi- 
arity in this 
amphitheatre 
which has 
never been 
satisfactorily 
explained: 
equidistant 
along its outer 
circumference 
are four towers 
or projections 
rising to the 
same height as the main walls, and corres- 
ponding to them in every way, but projecting 
from them 
some 12ft. 
What was the 
function of 
these towers ? 
The most prob- 
able sugges- 
tion is that 
they may have 

contained pri- 
vate staircases 
for the use of 
the men who 
worked the 
huge velarium 
or awning 
which was 
stretched as a 
temporary roof 
on the days of 
spectacle. The 
sockets of the 
supporting 
masts are still 
to be seen in 
all but perfect 
condition. The 
openings in the 
upper stones of 
these towers 
deserve atten- 
tion; they are 
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PORTA GEMINA, 


ROVIGNO. 


blocked up by curious screens of perforated 
or plate tracery, which seem to indicate 
a strong Eastern influence. I have seen 
somewhat similar work in Spanish towns 
bearing the strongest marks of Moorish 
influence; and further south, at Trau, on the 
Dalmatian coast, similar tracery may be seen 
in the tower of the Cathedral, but in Roman 
work it seems unique. 

But even were these stupendous remains of 
the amphitheatre not in existence, there are 
other Roman buildings of sufficient a aes 
ance to render Pola a worthy rival of Nimes or 
Trier. 

A few paces off you see a triumphal arch, 
not, indeed, so lofty or majestic as the arches 
of Rome itself, which you would hardly expect 
in a provincial city, but erected at the best 
period of Roman Architecture, that of Augustus. 
It commemorates the. battle of Ac tium, B.c. 30, 
and is dedicated to the family of the Sergi, 
from whom is also derived the name of the 
Roman road which entered the town under 
this arch, and which still remains the Via 
Sergia. 

Of a slightly later date is the temple of 
Augustus, A.p. 8, whose six magnificent Corin- 
thian, or rather composite, columns still proudly 
support the noble pediment. This building is 
appropriately, but not very efficiently, utilised 
as a museum ; its confined space and ineffec- 
tive lighting make it difficult to see the 
marvellous collection of sculptures it contains, 
but which proves that whatever may. be the 
wealth of Roman buildings of modern Pola, 
they are a mere fraction. of what-was ineluded 
in the walls of Pictas Juliu. Unfortunately, 
the position of this temple, among a net-work 
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of narrow lanes, renders it impossible to obtain 
a satisfactory photograph. 'The same may be 
said of the temple of Diana, which, however, 
is far more mutilated, and of which only the 
rear front exists entire. 

Many fragments of the old walls of the 
Roman buildings still exist, and more than 


| 


The superbly twisted columns of alabaster 
which support the canopy over the high altar 
at St. Mark’s, and which the custodian un- 
blushingly asserts to have come from the 
Temple of Solomon (or at least did go the 
last time I visited Venice), were in reality 
looted from the Cathedral at Pola. 
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mere fragments, for there is one gate entire 
and one nearly so. Of the former, the Porta 
Gemina—as seen by the illustration—is, per- 
haps, the best specimen of a purely military 
gateway in existence, with traces of the guard 
chambers on each side still to be found. The 
antiquarian who visits the ruins of Roman 
stations at Silchester, or the still more 
important ones of Borcovicus or Cilurnum 
which guarded the Caledonian frontier of the 
Roman Empire, and supported the great wall 
which stretched from sea _ to sea, will have no 
difficulty in reconstructing from the remains 
there to be found a gate similar to the con- 
temporary gate at Pola. 

If you hunt through the narrow lanes which 
cover the site of an old city such as this, you 
will discover in all directions specimens of 
Roman-worked stones, which are to be found 
in plenty, and which there is no difficulty in 
detecting. In the accompanying illustrations 
may be observed a case in point. There is a 
shrine to the Madonna, such as one frequently 
sees in-Southern Europe, but on examination 
it will be found to be of comparative recent 
construction. But where did the materials come 
from? The two columns are evidently Roman 
—it does not require two glances to decide that 
—hbut the curiously interlaced carving of the 
stone, cut into the form of an arch, which is 
Supported by them? Examine also the 
scupltured slabs inserted on either side, one of 
which is surmounted by a Christian ‘cross. 
These are evidently antique, but nothine could 
be farther from Roman forms. of design than 
these interlaced and luxuriantly florid styles. 
Modern archeology is disposed to think that 
such forms took their rise in the Mycenean 
area ; certainly they were adopted and. modified 
by the Byzantine, Celtic, and Scandinavian 
races, and one must look in some such quarters 
for the carvers of these stones.. Were they 
brought from Byzantium in the time of its 
prosperity, or from its nearest successor and 
rival, Ravenna, or, finally, are they the 
ee some of the foreign legions of the 
* Of mediwval remains in Pola but little of 
interest is to be s3en. Oppressed and plundered 
by its captors, the Venetians, nearly all port- 
able works of Art have disappeared ; and the 
buildings in which they were housed, although 
fine, can only claim a secondary place. When 
Roman Architecture of the first class is to be 
found in such profusion, one does not care to 
spend much time over second-rate modern work, 


MODERN HOUSE INTERIORS.* 
By T. Butter Witson, F.R.1.B.A. 


‘OR some years past the educated publichave 
manifested a strong desire to make the 
interior of their houses Artistic, and are still ex- 
hibiting a strong interest in interior decoration 
and furniture. Hence the country 1s. being 
scoured for examples of old furniture, plate, and 
pottery ; dealers’ shops swarm with furniture, 


public do than exhibit this strong interest in 
the Artistic fitting up of their homes? They 
are anxious and willing to-have the nearest 
approach to true Artistic surrounding that lies 
in their power. What more can we reasonably 
expect of them? The interest they display 
may not be tempered with much discrimination 
or knowledge, but surely it is praiseworthy 
and deserving of being directed into proper 
highways, instead of being led into all kinds 
of so-called “ Art” byways and slums, and left 
to: wallow in the mire of commercial “ Art.” 
But their willingness only carries them to a 
certain point. They would like the right thing, 
but are conscious of the want of knowledge 
relating to the various subjects which have to 
be studied before attaining the end they have in 
view. They naturally cast round for some help- 
ing hand, someone to advise and direct. them. 
There is no denying that the trade, in supply- 
ing the public’s demand for advice, find 
themselves in a dual and conflicting position, 
namely, that of adviser and seller, with an 
inevitable prejudice in favour of the com- 
mercial side of the question. Our knowledge 
of human nature tells us at once, that however 
conscientious they would like to be in advising 


the public to buy what they ought to have, 


they are more Tikely to advise the public to 
buy what they, the trade, happen to have to 
sell. How is a modern house interior evolved ? 
Usually the Architect is called in and plans 
the building with its several rooms, their 
structural fittings, such as doors, windows, 
and mantels. The “Art” decorator then 
appears upon the scene and carries out a 
scheme of decoration in accordance with his 
own predilections, and, more frequently than 
not, in a manner totally opposed to the strue- 
tural work of the Architect. The “Art” 
furnisher and upholsterer proceeds to add_ his 
special ideas to the work that has preceded, 
This, more likely than not, results in an apart- 
ment having a Queen Anne mantelpiece, 
Japanese decoration, and Renaissance furni- 
ture. In short, the average modern house 
interior. I have attempted to demonstrate 
how the demand of the public is being met 
and by whom. And now for the erux of the 
matter. Who ought to supply the publie’s 
demand for advice on these questions? Who 
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credited with being in accordance with that of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, both 
English and foreign, Art meets us at every 
turn—* Art” stuffs and fabrics, “ Art”? wall- 
papers, “Art” furniture. What more can the 


_* Extracts from a paper read before the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, 7 


by his training, by his unbiassed position, by 
all the best traditions of his Art, and by the 
everlasting fitness of things, ought to help the 
public to obtain the right thing? The answer 
to such a question is sufficiently obvious. 
The Architect, as a professional adviser, having 
no conflicting interests, is free to advise the 
public not only on Art questions, but- also on 
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the all-important matter of value. The 
Architect, 
In Byz-gonz Days, 
conceived and regulated not only the building 
but the whole decorative scheme of the interior, 
and frequently designed the furniture and 
minor accessories, whilst in close collaboration 
with him were the painters, sculptors, and 
craftsmen, on whom, by his experience of 
them, he could depend to interpret his ideas; 
so that, although the work was not accom- 
plished without the aid of many hands, yet the 
true cohesion and value of the various parts 
was obtained because the result was the out- 
come of a preconceived scheme formulated by 
one ruling mind. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the man who plans the skeleton 
should best know how to clothe it in a fitting 
manner, and advise as to its proper aids and 
accessories? Why, then, does not the Archi- 
tect more fully evidence his capability, not only 
to control and design the shell, but to control 
and direct the internal decoration thereof ? 
Are we to assume that the Architect ISS AS a 
matter of fact, able to do this, but that, being 
a haughty and exclusive person, he only deals 
with bricks and mortar, and leaves the unim- 
portant question of decoration to the man in 
the street ? Or, are we to be charitable and 
assume that the Architect is of such a delicate 
and sensitive nature that he shrinks with 
diffidence from offering his vast knowledge 
and experience to the public? I venture to 
think that neither of these assumptions will 
commend themselves to reason. The fact 
remains that the Architect 
STANDS ALOoor 
in silence—anything but a dignified silence— 
and allows the trade to deal with matters which 
should be to him the most interesting and 
important duties of his Profession. And, more- 
over, his silence is construed by the public into 
something approaching a tacit acknowledoement 
of ignorance of the subject. Further than this, 
the suspicions of the public with regard to the 
Architect’s incapacity are more than negative 
suspicions. They are frequently confirmed by 
the difficulties found by the trade in clothing 
the skeleton left by the Architect, who has 
designed the same without the slightest regard 
to an ultimate coherent scheme of decoration 
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or furnishing. In short 
the public of to-day are 
not quite sure of the 
Architect asa Decorative 
Artist. The great ques- 
tion then becomes: Are 
Architects to be content 
with this, or are they to 
make every effort to re- 
move what is certainly a 


STIGMA ON THE PRo- 
FESSION, 


and restore the con- 
fidence of the public in 
usas Artists? Artists of 
large heart, large brain, 
keen sympathy — with 
everything beautiful, and 
with the great power of 
bringing all these quah- 
ties to bear upon all 
things connected with 
our Profession. It be- 
hoves the Architect of 
to-day to cultivate his 
artistic instincts, and 
equip himself with the 
special knowledge which 
these instincts direct him 
to search for. The pub- 
lic once satisfied that the 
Profession ig largely 
contained of well-read, 
well-equipped men, com- 
petent to deal with 
internal decoration, will 
be only too willine. to 
employ them. This done, 
our Art would be restored 
to the confidence enjoyed 
in former times, and 
would become more and 
more potent in the 
future. Now, to do all 
this, the Architect must be competent to control 
the whole of the work from commencement to 
completion. Self-contained, and acting inde- 
pendently of extraneous assistance, he will be 
strong enough in his knowledge to show both 
the public and the trade that this , juestion is 
better understood by him than by others. It 
is of vital necessity that they be convinced 
that internal decoration and furniture is an 


integral part of his business, When, by in- 
cessant application, his energies have accom- 


plished control of these things, 
then, and not: until then, will 


to the best advantage? He is naturally con- 
cerned with considerations of fitness and cost. 
The practical busy man will gladly employ an 
Architect, with artistic instincts and jude- 
ment, to prepare definite designs and speciti- 
cations, and invite true competitive tenders 
for internal decoration and furniture. If 1 
may be allowed to quote my own experience, 
it is that the preparation of definite designs 
and specifications by the Architect is not 
only of the utmost advantage to the client 
from a financial point of view, but is also 
welcomed by the several competing firms, 
who fully appreciate the fact that they are 
tendering upon a similar basis. Whether 
altering the interior of an existing house, or 
building a new one, with a view to ultifnate 
decoration by us, a psychological study of 
the client should be our first consideration. 
Every man has an inherited or 
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of what the atmosphere of his home might be. 
In some cases this ideal has shaped itself so 
definitely as to enable the client to express 
his views in a manner intelligible to the 
Architect. In other cases this ideal exists 
unconsciously in the client’s mind, and it is 
here the Architect’s duty to probe for and 
discover his latent ideal of home atmosphere. 
I hold that a man’s home should be, to a 
great extent, an expression of his own better 
self—an expression moulded and guided by 
the hand of an Artist reverent of traditional 
beauties and truths. If this psychological 
study of the client be neglected, the probability 
is that we shall provide him with a house, but 
fail to give him what he asks from us, namely, 
a home. The next consideration is the in- 
ternal economy of the house, having regard 
to its calibre, the social and family life of the 
client, the proper relationship of each apart- 
ment to its neighbours, the working of all 
departments. We must, in imagination, pass 
in.and out of every door, ascend and descend 
the staircases, and pre-apprehend  incon- 
venience that would inevitably come to light 
when passing through the test of actual 
occupation. In short, no detail of domestic 
economy is to be considered beneath the notice 
of the Architect who intends to plan a house 
which shall be at once convenient in its 
arrangement and economic in its working. 
Our client’s assurance of satisfaction with the 
plans will not relieve us from the future 
criticism consequent upon the ultimate oceupa- 


the public respond with con- 
fidence, The Architect, in his 
character as Artist, accepts the 
duty of demonstrating beauties 
and truths to and for others 
whose time and opportunities 
for the discovery of which are 
necessarily limited, and, in doing 
so, exercises his professional 
acumen, and primarily proceeds 
to treat with them on a question 
where they are at least both in 
touch, namely, 


THE FINANCIAL QuESTION, 
A busy client wishes to build 
a house, and obtain it at the 
most reasonable cost. He, of 
course, instructs that plans, 
quantities, and specifications be 
prepared for the structure of the 
house, obtains tenders, and 
ultimately gets his building at 
the lowest market price con- 
sistent with his plans and 
specifications. He compares the 
figures of the lowest tender with 
those of the highest, sees that 
he is saving the difference, and, 
what is of more importance to 
us, sees that the commission 
which he has paid to the 
Architect for definite plans, 
specifications, and quantities, 
has been money well laid out. 
The question of interior decora- 
tion and furniture then con- 
fronts him. How in these 
things is he to spend his money 
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tion of the house by him ; that searching and 
merciless criticism to which all planning is 
ultimately subjected. The test, undoubtedly, 
comes with occupation. Having assured our- 
selves of the proper organisation of our plan, 
we can then proceed to consider each individual 
apartment, and, for its ultimate success, it 
is indispensable that the complete scheme 
embracing the disposition of the furniture, 
decoration, fitments, hangings, carpets, pic- 
tures, and accessories should be in our mind. 
We should have informed ourselves of the 
nature of all objects which the client may 
already have in his possession, even though 
valued for associations’ sake alone, and which 
will have to be reckoned with in the evolution 
of the scheme. The principal considerations 
which dominate us are 


CoLouR AND Form. 


Let me briefly allude to each of these. We 
give precedence to that all-important subject 
—colour, that universal source of pleasure, 
that essential and all-powerful element of 
Decorative Art. This subject has of late years 
been investigated to such purpose as to reduce 
the study of its harmonies and discords to a 
scientific basis. Colour should be considered 
before form, in that the wall space is the 
largest area of the room, and it behoves the 
colourist, I need hardly say, to select such 
colouring as will adequately harmonise, comple- 
ment, or contrast with the subsequently 
placed pictures, fitments, furniture, and 
draperies. The size of the apartment, its 
aspect and use, will govern us as to its par- 
ticular colour. scheme. ‘The colour of the 
draperies, when the windows are isolated, may 
complement the wall colour. When windows 
the draperies 


are grouped together may 
harmonise, and thus carry the wall-colour 
round the room. In constructional work, 


should hard woods and marbles, which carry 
their own colour, be used, they may be selected 
to contrast rather than harmonise with the 
walls. Should the constructional work be open 
to colour treatment, a decided complement is 
desirable. The same order is then followed 
with regard to form, and whenever any of the 
materials are already in existence—for in- 
stance, pictures, wall coverings, draperies, or 
furniture, examples should at once be seen. In 
fact, see as much as possible of that which 
makes your complete room, and see it in juxta- 
position. You may then proceed to settle the 
form of the remaining items, working through 
from scale to ; 
Fuuu-sizeD DrRawinas AND Mopzts. 


The complete scheme, but as yet only the 
scheme, having been decided upon, we then 
prepare the specifications, and arrive finally at 
the most practical part of our labours, and, I 
am disposed to think, the most difficult, 
namely, that of preserving our tenderly nur- 
tured scheme from the rough handling of the 
unsympathetic workman, by placing its realisa- 
tion in the hands of the Craftsman having the 
knowledge and skill requisite to produce the 
feeling which we wish transferring from draw- 
ings or models to the actual work, Those of 
us who have attempted to obtain this have 
realised by many a bitter lesson the dearth of 
such sympathetic co-operation. In conclusion, 
I say that the remedy rests with the Profession 
to fix the highest standard of Craftsmanship, 
and see that it is reached. 


Mr. FRepErick Brirron, contractor and 
decorator, notifies us of his removal from 
Leconfield Road to extensive new premises at 
469, Caledonian Road, N. 

Tue old hostelr y, “The Bee Hive,” 
Shields, has been extended and 
throughout from plans by Mr. 


in North 
repaired 
G. Scaife 


' French, Architect, W hitby. 


A CONFERENCE of master builders of the 
West of England and South Wales was held in 
Bristol last week, when a draft scheme was sub- 
mitted for the: formation of a federation. In 
this connection it may be well to mention that 
the National Association of Master Builders 
will meet in Bristol in July, and active 
arrangements for the visit are now being made 
by the reception committee. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErringHam Hovusrt, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 21st, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JoHn 
RUSKIN. 


Has the County Council’s Works Depart- 
ment saved the London ratepayer any money ? 
It started on the grand Pregressive idea that 
“ contractors’ profit ” was to be saved. Has it 
been? The important Minority Report of the 
Special Committee on the recent scandal says 
Plainly: “No.” Mr. Beachcroft, Mr. Fletcher, 

Longstaff, and Sir G. Lushington, taking 
be most trustworthy ficures brought before 
them, come to the cone lusion that the engineer- 
ing works have resulted in a saving of £6000 
upon a total cost of £130,000. But on the 
“ Architectural works” there has actually 
been a loss of £10,000 on a total of £220,000. 
Consequently they recommend that no such 
* Architectural” works be undertaken for the 
future, and that the Department be reduced to 
the level of a sub-office in the Engineer’s 
Department. Here we get to the root of the 
matter ; and it is to be hoped*that the Council 
will not pass over this fundamental question 
of success or failure, and merely continue the 
discredited old Works “Committee” under 
the name of a new “ Board.” 


Tur entire reconstruction of King’s Cross 
Station is under consideration. Theextremely 
inconvenient arrangement of this station has 
long been very prejudicial to the traffic on the 
line, and though nothing has as yet been 
definitely decided on, the probability is that as 
ereat an improvement will -be effected at 
King’s Cross as that which has now been 
practically completed at Moorgate Street. 
Great changes in many ways have taken place 
since this important station was planned, and 
it has become quite out of date and wholly 
inadequate to the traffic. It will be trouble- 
some and expensive work to carry out so ex- 
tensive a reconstruction with many hundreds 
of trains rushing in and out of the station all 
day long, but it will hardly be more serious an 
undertaking than Moorgate Street, and sooner 
or later it will have to be done. Mr. Sherrin, 
the company’s Architect, has prepared plans 
and constructed a model for the consideration 
of the directors, and it is expected that in 
the course of the next week or two their 
decision will be arrived at. 


Mr. Artuur Wuitcomss, Surveyor, of 5, 
Newman Street, W., gives some interesting 
facts as to the condition of the floor and wall 
supports of some houses in London. He says: 
“The attention of householders along the 
line of route of the Jubilee procession in 
June who propose to utilise their windows 
for the accommodation of many spectators, 
should be specially directed to the condition 
of the brick piers or other main supports of the 
front walls inthe basements. In my experience 
as an Architect and Surveyor, I have fr equently 
found these piers in a very bad condition, and 
often dangerous. I know of many such piers— 
Tam not alluding to the line of route—at the 
present time which would, in all probability, 
give way if the floors above had an undue 
nwnber of people packed upon them alone the 
front wall, ‘The danger is increased when, as is 
often the case in the older houses, the joists of 


the various floors are laid from the two: party 
walls to a beam running across the centre of 
each front room, from back to front, and 
concentrating weight upon the centre pier. 
Where there ¢ are shop fronts, too, the weight of 
the upper part is concentrated frequently on a 
column, stanchion, or story-post, and from 
thence conveyed to a pier in the basement, 
which is often in an unsafe condition, to say 
nothing of the condition of the story-posts 
themselves. The district surveyors will, no 
doubt, keep'a sharp eye on the erection of 
temporary structures, but householders who 
propose to use their shops, rooms,and balconies, 
should satisfy themselves as to the front wall 
supports in the basements.” 


Lorp Wotsetry insists on the burnt-out 
wing of Chelsea Barracks being rebuilt before 
the end of May. It can be done, of course, 
for nothing seems impossible to the London 
builder of to-day. With electric light by 
night, and with steam cranes and things, he 
ean goon joining bricks and mortar for the 
whole tw enty- four hours with a r apidity that 
would seem impossible to the bricklayer of 
one’s boyhood. ‘The Indian contingent are to 
be lodged in the new wing. To have them 
in a brand new building will be a distinct 
advantage. It will gratify the religious 
susceptibilities of many of them, because a 
building that has not been used cannot have 
been defiled. 


Tur French Architects are up in arms at 
the approaching demolition of one of the most 
ancient edifices in Paris, namely, the Church 
of St. Pierre de Montmartre. It is not given 
to every foreigner who visits Paris to journey 
up to that quarter, especially by day; but this 
is hardly necessary, for the stupendous scaffold- 
ing of the huge Church of Sacré Coeur arrests 
the attention “from some part of every quarter 
of the city. Itis through this erection that 
the old Church has fallen into disuse, dis- 
repute, and neglect, and its removal decided 
upon. The Church was erected by Louis-le- 
Gros on the site of the martyrdom of St. 
Denis, and its finest portion, the choir, was 
consecrated in 1147. It is one of the three 
Churches only remaining which mark the 
transition between the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles. 

A WORKING men’s committee of the Conser- 
vative Association in Liverpool recently met to 
consider a resolution passed by the branch in 
favour of a proposed Bill facilitating purchase 
by working men of their own dwellings. It 
was resolved to impress upon the Government 
the desirability of promoting legislation with 
this object. During the proceedings it was 
stated that a letter had been received from 
Mr. Chamberlain, who reiterated his views 
favourable to this question. He said he had 
not changed his opinions, but owing to the 
limited time at the disposal of the Government, 
and with a very active Opposition in Parlia- 
ment, it was impossible to do everything at 
once. He hoped, however, before the Govern- 
ment left office they would be enabled to make 
progress with the measure and with other social 
reforms. With the exception of one speaker, 
who said there was no working man in ordinary 
circumstances who could afford to live in a 
house of his own, the general opinion was that 
the possession of property by working men 
would draw them towards Conservatism, and 
that was one of the reasons why the Radical 
party would not extend their support to such 
measures, 


In front of St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar 
Square, the pavement is only 5ft. 6in. broad, 
and the Vestry wants the County Council to 
widen it to 9ft. by getting rid of the terrace 
between the two flights of steps leading to the 
edifice. The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings is strongly opposed to the 
proposal, and so is the Council’s Improvements 
Committee, which thinks that if anything be 
done it should be the widening of the carriage 
way. ‘These schemes would involve alteration 
in the appearance of the Church. $0, the 
Committee has concluded, there is nothing for 
it but more police control over the omnibuses. 
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A correspondent writes :— Some of the em- 
ployers in the building trade are getting res- 
tive under the agreement which has been in 
force in most placds throughout the kingdom 
for some years, to the effect that when any 
alteration of wages or conditions of work is 
desired by either side, six months’ notice, ter- 
minating on April Ist, should be given. Em- 
ployers allege that this gives the workmen an 
unfair advantage, inasmuch as it only enables 
them to seek a change at the commencement 
of the busy season. As a matter of fact, the 
activity or otherwise of the building trade is 
always measured by the work done in the six 
or eight months commencing with the spring, 
and if employers were allowed to give notices 
of changes terminating in the latter part of 
the year, they would almost always have the 
excuse that trade was bad, and that it was 
hecessary some concession should be made 
them in order to keep things going. Knowing 
that the trade is measured up by what goes 
on apart from the winter months, and that 
contracts are practically made or arranged 
early in the year, there seems to me to be 
nothing unfair in compelling the employers to 
go on with the conditions of work and wages 
under which their contracts are made. At any 
rate, the men are kicking against any change, 
and it is more than probable that they will do 
so successfully.” 


“Witt you kindly allow me to appeal 
through your columns,” writes the Vicar of 
Shoreditch, “for the mother Church of one of 
the oldest parishes in London? There has 
been a Church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on 
the same site since Saxon times, and the 
present building, designed by Dance, a pupil 
of Wren, and dating from 1740, has fallen 
sadly into disrepair and needs immediate 
restoration. Many Londoners are familiar 
with the graceful spire, surmounting a small 
dome, which forms a landmark at the junction 
of four great thoroughfares—Old Street, 
Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, and Hackney 
Road; and this spire, the glory of the whole 
building, is in so dilapidated a condition that 
already the workmen have begun upon it with- 
out waiting for the rest of the work. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, when starting on one of her 
progresses, heard and praised the “ Bells of 
Shoreditch,” so famous in nursery lore. A 
century later we find this Church, under its 
active and heroic vicar, John Squire, a strong- 
hold of resistance to Puritan innovations, and 
the- present building still preserves the rich 
Flemish east window which excited Puritan 
iconoclasm—yet all in vain, for Squire had 
the wit to bury the glass in safety. One more 
century, and we see our present fabric causing 
the first recorded strike in the building trade, 
which led to so serious a riot that Horace 
Walpole drew attention to it in Parliament. 
Will any of your readers help us to raise the 
£2000 necessary for thorough restoration ? ” 


Aw article in a foreign contemporary gives 
some interesting particulars as to the enormous 
sums which patriotic Greek millionaires have 
lavished upon their native land, and more 
especially upon Athens, its capital. Scarcely 
a hospital, a library, a school, a theatre, or 
a university would exist were it not for the 
generosity of these benefactors. The very 
channels and kerbstones of marble are a eift 
from private purses. In short the munificence 
of individuals provides for every public need 
except the interest on the National Debt. 
Within the last few years it would be easy to 
reckon up gifts to the amount of a million 
sterling. Baron Simon Sina, of Vienna, spent 
two and a half millions of drachma on the 
Academy, and Baron Georgius Sina endowed 
the city with an Observatory. The Rallis 
rebuilt the Archbishop’s Palace, and contri- 
buted £250,000 towards the erection of a 
theatre. Nobody knows at what cost M. 
Georgius Averow, of Alexandria, has revived 
the ancient Stadium in all its pristine glory, 
Benardakis, Zaffiropulos, -apadakis, Stilizzis, 
and a score of other names figure in the scroll 
of fame. Nor should it be forgotten that all 
the wealth thus showered upon their father- 
land has been acquired outside its borders, 
52 


hardly a drachma of it having been wrung 
from the soil of Hellas. 


PrormssoR Herkomer, R.A., lecturing at 
Newport on “The Art Life,” said the word 
“Art” was a very wide term, but all Artists 
loved their work, and loved to talk about it. 
Students some years ago were in a much 
worse condition than they are nowadays, and 
Artistic life was then looked upon as a sort of 
brigandage. The great evil of an Artist’s life 
was the loneliness in which he had to live 
before fortune came. A strange feature of a 
young Artist was that, however original he 
might be, he would copy contemporaries, but 
the great and momentous question of his life 
was the subject for his Academy picture. He 
spoke of the painting of his picture—his second 
big one—the “Chelsea Pensioners at Church.” 
That task was entered upon against the advice 
of all his friends, and when it was finished no 
one could have had more trepidation than he 
when it was sent to the Academy. It was 
executed at a time of great domestic bereave- 
ment. He expected at every post to get a 
letter of rejection, but after five days he got 
two letters—one from Lord (then Mr.) 
Leighton, whom he did not know, and one 
from Mr. George Richmond, stating that his 
picture was accepted, and that when it was 
taken before the committee they all clapped 
their hands. 


Art the corner of Newhall Street and Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, quite an ornate building 
has been erected for the purpose of the new 
exchange of the National Telephone Company, 
The site has an area of about 830 square yards, 
having a frontage of about thirty-five yards to 
Edmund Street and about twenty-five to 
Newhall Street. The building is one of four 
stories—namely, basement, ground floor, and 
first and second floors. It is designed in what 


for want of a better term may be called modern - 


Renaissance, and executed in Ruabon red brick 
and terra-cotta, This material has been chosen 
in preference to stone in view of the circum- 
stance that the building is largely in the 
shade, and the red colour gives an effect of 
light which, in such a situation, stone would 
not possess. The facade is divided by bold 
piers, with highly decorative treatment of the 
upper portion, which consists of arches and 
gables ornamented with a profusion of moulded 
terra cotta. A number of the windows, 
including those at the corner, stand forward as 
bold bays from a deeply arched recess, and are 
set off with terra-cotta balustrades. The upper 
portions of the piers are embellished with a 
flat fretwork design in sunk panels, which 
contrasts with the high relief floral embellish- 
ments of the arches and spandrils. At the top 
of the fagade there is an open balustrade of 
terra-cotta, broken by the gables and by small 
pinnacles. Some of the principal gables are 
decorated with large floral medallions, and 
are surmounted by an open tracery, while 
others are pierced by the chimneys, which, 
owing to the internal arrangements, were 
required to be carried up the outer walls of 
the structure. The chimneys have, therefore, 
been made a portion of the decorative scheme. 
The main entrance to the building is through 
a wide arched doorway in Newhall Street, for 
which elaborate wrought-iron gates are being 
prepared by Messrs. Brawn and Co. The 
Telephone Company proposes to let off the 
ground floor, where there are eight rooms 
suitable for offices, and a group of four rooms 
with separate entrance in Newhall Street. 
There are also six rooms which are proposed 
to be let as offices upon the first floor. The 
remainder of the building the company retains 
for its own use. In the basement are the 
apartments of the office-keeper, and eight 
rooms allotted to the local manager’s staff. 
Upon the first floor the provincial superin- 
tendent and the district manager will have 
their offices, while the second floor is chiefly 
devoted to the largest apartment in the build- 
ing—the actual “exchange ” or switch-room. 
A portion of this will, to commence with, be 
partitioned off as dining and recreation-rooms 
for the girls employed at the Exchange; but 
these, when necessity arises, can be readily 
absorbed, so as to increase the length of the 


switch-room from about 68ft. to 95ft. The 
apartment has a width of 40ft., and will 
accommodate about 200 operators. The build- 
ing has been designed by Messrs. Martin and 
Chamberlain, and has been carried out by Mr. 
Thomas Rowbotham, builder, 


Aw Exhibition which must appeal to all Art 
loversis that of pictures, water-colour drawings, 
and etchings by Mr. Alphonse Legros, collected 
in Mr. E. J. Van Wisselingh’s little gallery, 
in Brook Street, Hanover Square. Professor 
Legros, for inspiration, has chosen old masters, 
and the most robust and earnest of his own 
countrymen, and for draughtsmanship and 
dignity of style he reveals his own individuality 
in a forcible manner of expression which seems 
to dominate the subject. But, unlike the 
opposite school, that of the “impressionists,” 
Mr. Legros aims at directness and simplicity. 
The most finished picture here, “Femmes en 
Priére,” which has been purchased by sub- 
scription for the National Gallery, will be 
remembered by those who visited the first 
exhibition at the New Gallery. Some of the 
lesser figure studies, showing what a variety 
of tools—pencil, brush, silver-point, and the 
etcher’s needle—the Artist can command, are 
masterly examples of expressive lines and 
modelling, and even in the solemn allegories of 
death, the skeleton is not a merely visionary 
presence. The landscapes are mostly restful 
and impressive, and are invested with imacina- 
tion even when the materials of composition 
are of the humblest kind. For portraiture, 
Mr. Legros is, perhaps, almost more famous 
with the general frequenter of galleries than 
for the different other forms of his genius so 
well displayed on this occasion. 


“Tur Monasteries of Essex” was the title 
of a most interesting leeture recently delivered 
at the Lecture Hall, Ipswich, by Mr. Geo. 
Biddell. Thirteen monasteries and priories 
were dealt with out of the total of forty- 
seven which at one time existed in the county. 
Taking the once famous Waltham Abbey, a 
small portion of which still remains, Mr. 
Biddell told of the original foundation and 
endowment. At the time of the conquest the 
Abbey was very rich in lands, receiving the 
revenues of nearly four thousand acres. The 
Abbey was re-endowed by Henry II. as a kind 
of act of penance for the murder of Thomas 4 
Becket. Barkin eo Abbey was the oldest, havin oy 
been founded by Erhenwald in 670. A fine 
view was thrown upon the screen of the ex- 
isting Abbey “curfew ” tower, which forms the 
entrance to the parish churchyard. ‘The 
historical Bow Bridge, built by Queen Matilda, 
was once kept in repair by Barking Abbey, in 
conjunction with Stratford Langthorne. Of 
the latter, only a few stones were now left, but 
it was originally a very large Abbey, founded 
about the twelfth century. Some excellent 
views were given of the remains of Leighs 
Priory, now occupied as a private house, The 
Priory was founded in the twelfth century—a 
great Church building age—and after the 
dissolution, fell into the hands of Lord Rich, 
one of the king’s favourites. Blackmore 
Priory was amongst the forty-one small 
Priories which Henry handed over to Cardinal 
Wolsey, who expended the money received 
from them in founding his famous colleges at 
Oxford and Ipswich. Dunmow Monastery was 
founded by Ralph Bagnard in 1350, and in the 
existing Priory Church is the chair in which sat 
the candidates for the time-honoured flitches 
of bacon. Coggeshall Abbey was once a very 
large establishment, originally inhabited by 
Cistercian monks. One portion of the old 
Abbey now formed a farmhouse, whilst other 
parts—once beautiful places—were utilised as 
cart-shed, granary, and fowl-houses.  8t. 
Botolph’s, Colchester, which was first taken 
over by Augustinian Monks in 1107, was in 
1648 ruined during the siege. St. John’s, Col- 
chester (founded by Eudo Dapifer in 1096), 
was perhaps in the past the most important 
Abbey in Essex. It was one of the few mitred 
Abbeys of the country, and was privileged 
also in many other ways. Several photo- 
graphic views of the ruins of St. Osyth’s Abbey 
—the largest in Hssex—were given. Tha 
Abbey was founded by Bishop de Belmeis in 
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1118, scores of wonderful legends being bound 
up in its history 


In a recent issue of the British Medical 
Journal attention was drawn to “ Lead Poison- 
ing and Employers’ Liability” in Germany. 
The death of a boy, aged 13 years, from acute 
plumbism, in the potteries, has, says the same 
journal, supplied the opportunity to the daily 
Press for again dilating upon the extremely 
dangerous nature of a trade which kills in 
four months’ time. The lad, never very 
robust, was employed as a “dipper” in a 
pottery, and while going to the factory was 
suddenly seized with a convulsive fit, in one 
of which he died. Other signs of lead poison- 
ing were present, such as wrist-drop and a 
blue line on the gums. At the inquest the 
coroner described as death-traps the dipping 
houses of potteries in which children of tender 
years were allowed to work. It has again and 
again been shown how rapidly young people 
succumb to the harmful influences of lead, 
and how desirable it is that the age of workers 
in. such trades should be raised, and only 
those allowed to labour therein who are healthy, 
cleanly, and well fed. Raising the age alone 
is not sufficient. The question of lead poison- 
ing was carefully investigated some time ago 
by a Home Office Committee, and their report 
was published. The large number of deaths 
from plumbism within the last few months is 
the strongest proof for the necessity of the 
action taken by the late and the present Home 
Secretary, and ought to strengthen the hands 
of Sir M. W. Ridley i in earring out the recom- 
mendations embodied in that report, and those 
made by the Potteries Committee. It is not 
creditable to any industry that death should 
follow after four months’ exposure, and em- 
ployers should lose no time in placing those 
whose circumstances oblige them to labour in 
such an occupation, beyond all possible risk to 
health and life. 


THE monument which is to be erected to the 
memory of Pasteur, at Lille, is in process of 
execution by the Sculptor, M. Cordonnier. 
The work is to be placed in the Place Philippe 
le Bon, and is truly realistic. ‘The monument 
consists of the female figure of Science, with a 
baby in her lap, whilst the unfortunate child is 
being inoculated with hydrophobic virus by its 
scientific nurse. 'The inauguration of the monu- 
ment is expected to take place i in a year’s time. 


THE Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has forwarded a letter to the Scar- 
borough Town Council, with reference to the 
construction of the Marine Drive, stating 
that the Society hoped the Town Council 
would use every endeavour to preserve intact 
the old town on the slopes of the Castle Hill 
and bordering on the old quay, more especially 
such houses as that known as the “King’s 
Residence,” the house where Richard III. is 
reputed to have lodged in 1484, as these were 
valuable as forming part of the history of 
Scarborough. 


One of the most remarkable pieces of Sculp- 
ture at the Royal Academy will be the statue of 
Dame Alice Owen, by Mr. Frampton, A.R.A. 
This well-known benefactrix to the charities of 
Islington, Oxford, and Cambridge has been por- 
trayed, after an old picture, standing in ruffle, 
bodice, and embroidered dress, with a Bible in 
one hand and a crook in the other. Whilst the 
head, ruffle, and hands are in coloured marble, 
the rest is in bronze. The effigy of this good 
Klizabethan lady is destined to stand in the 
hall of the almshouses at Islington, where it 
will go down to posterity as one of the most 
notable examples of the revival of Sculpture in 
the Victorian era. 


Attu those to whom’ the public parks are 
not only so many healthful breathing spaces, 
but are regarded with delight from a floral 
and Artistic standpoint, will be interested in 
learning that, in consequence of the approaching 
Royal celebration, alterations and improve- 
ments on an elaborate scale are being made in 
their favourite West End resorts; and there 
can be no doubt that the plesaunces of the 
metropolis will, during the coming summer, 
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appeal more to the eye and the sense of the 
beautiful than they have done in any previous 
year. St. James’s Park, though nearer than 
any of the others to the turmoil and thr obbing’ 
life of the City, is unquestionably one of the 
most sylvan and picturesque that London 
possesses, and here extensive improvements 
are projected, so that ere long there will be 
few more delightful promenades than the one 
which furnishes so agreeable a prospect from 
the front windows of Buckingham Palace. In 
Hyde Park embellishments on a similarly 
extensive scale are being carried on, and when 
the season is at its height the road which skirts 


Park Lane, as well as most of the favourite 
walks and drives, will present a most inviting 
appearance. 


In the course of the excavations on the site 
in Duncombe Place, York, upon which the new 
dispensary building will shortly be erected, the 
workmen uncovered an interesting relic in the 
shape of a cock-pit. The ancient sport of 


cock-fighting was carried on behind the 
“Shakespeare Tavern,” a very noted house, 


which formerly stood in Little Blake Street, 
and the cock-pit recently unearthed is doubt- 
less that which was attached to the “ Shakes- 
peare’ Tavern.” The pit, with its appur- 
tenances and accommodation for spectators, 
was found to be in a fairly good state of 
preservation. The arena was found to be 
about six feet square. 


Tue efforts that were being made to save 
the Doddington pele tower have, unfortunately, 
been foiled by the winds, the whole of the 
east end of the edifice having recently come 
down with a crash during a storm. The 
news, announced by the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, will be received with regret by 
all who feel an interest in the preservation of 
these relics of the stormy border life during 
the Middle Ages. Doddington is a quaint 
and interesting little place, and many relics 
of the past have been discovered at or near it. 


On the hill overlooking the village, Dodding- 
ton Law, are the remains of a camp, while 


several stone implements (of porphyrite) or 
celts, have been found there, the sole memorials 
in the neighbourhood of neolithic man. 'The 
pele towers, of which that of Doddington was 
a good example, were erected in considerable 
numbers by the Northumbrian landowners 
during the fourteenth and following centuries 
asa defence against the plundering raids of 
the Scots. 


AN important re-arrangement of the tablets 
exhibited in the Kouyougik Gallery has re- 
cently taken place. Up to within a short time 
ago the clay documents discovered on the site 
of Nineveh were practically in a state of con- 
fusion, and visitors wishing to see any par- 
ticular class of tablets had to search for them 
as best he could. This difficulty has, however, 
now entirely disappeared. ‘The Gallery itself 
has, in fact, been re-christened, for, instead of 
being known as the Kouyougik Gallery, it is 
now known as the Nineveh Gallery... The 
tablets have been arranged in nine table cases 
in the centre of the Gallery, labelled respec- 
tively A, B, C, &c. In Case A may be seen 
the famous tablets relating to the Creation 
and Deluge, the latter having a large label 
attached describing as minutely as possible 
the Chaldean legend of the great flood. The 
same has been done with the Creation tablets, 
as well as the inscription giving an account of 
the descent of Ishtar into the under-world. 
In Case E are arranged the letters from private 
and public individuals to the King, concerning 
a large variety of subjects, In the same case, 
also, are arranged some contract tablets, show- 
ing the different styles of handwriting in use 
at different periods. ‘The wall sculptures from 
the Palace of Assur-bani-pal have not been 
altered, so that the Gallery at first sight does 
not appear to have undergone such a radical 
change as has really been the case. 


THe handsome new drinking fountain at 
Mentone, which has been presented to the 
bs ly 
town by Mr. Thomas Hanbury, was inaugu- 
rated on the 10th inst. The fountain—named 
* Fontaine de la Frontiere”—is an imposing 


structure, of finely carved Turbia stone, and 
stands at the junction of the Cornice Road 
and the Promenade St. Louis, a quarter of a 
mile from the bridge of that name, which 
marks the boundary between France and Italy. 
The fountain bears the following inscription 
in English :—“In commemoration of the 60th 
year of the reign of Her Britannic Majesty 
Victoria, R.I., and in recollection of her stay 
at Mentone, 1882.” The Architect is Mr. 
W. D. Carée, of Whitehall Place. 


THERE will be few lovers of the beautiful 
found among the mourners assisting at the 
obsequies of Vauxhall Bridge when the time 
comes for its removal; but though not “a 
thing of beauty ” (especially at low tide), the 
bridge is not without its interesting points, 
and will be chiefly lamented by the remnant 
of the past generation who see gradually, but 
surely, the snapping of the links which join 
the earlier part of this century to the latter. 
Vauxhall Bridge is not old, but it is one of 
the last survivors of gay Vauxhall, It was 
the direct route from the fashionable quarter 
(Belgravia, Hyde Park, and Mayfair) to the 
fashionable pleasure grounds, Vauxhall Gar- 
dens. The Bill for the erection of the bridge 
passed. through Parliament in 1809, and 
building operations were commenced in 1811, 
when the first stone was laid on the Surrey 
side by Lord Dundas (representing the Prince 
Regent). Two years later the first stone on 
the Middlesex shore was laid by Prince Charles 
of Brunswick, and the bridge was opened for 


traffic in the autumn of 1816. The bridge, 
which was designed by Mr. J. Walker, and 
cost £800,000, consists of nine iron arches, 
supported on stone pillars. The tides have so 


seriously affected the foundations of the bridge 
that it is now condemned as unsafe, and as 
soon as the temporary bridge is built (unless 
it should fall before) it will be demolished. 


Aw artistic record of the monuments and 
statuary in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the 
Royal Mausi jleums, F roomore, the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, Windsor, and the Prince 
Henry of Battenberg Memorial Chapel, Whip- 
pingham, is in course of preparation. The 
work has been undertaken by Mr. Murray 
Fisher. To emphasise the importance and 
unique character of this work, it is essential 
to mention that admittance to the Royal 
Mausoleums at Frogmore is only to be ob- 
tained by a direct order from Her Majesty. 
These exquisite works of Art are, indeed, only 
to be seen by an order from the Lord Cham- 
berlain on the anniversary of the Prince Con- 
sort’s death, and this privilege is extended 
only to the inhabitants of Windsor and neigh- 
bourhood and their friends, and then only ‘tor 
two hours. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
work will be a valuable public record of these * 
most interesting and beautifully artistic Royal 
monuments, and the only available means of 
obtaining any idea of the magnificently rich 
and elaborate works of Art contained in these 
memorials of the illustrious dead. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt gave his decision last week 
in a case in which the London County Couneil 
summoned a local publican for having a trade 
sign fixed in contravention of the Building 
Act. The words of the section upon which Mr. 
Chilvers (who appeared for the London County 
Council) relied were that the sign was more 
than 3ft. above the parapet of the house; but 
Mr. Ogle (counsel for the defendant) submitted 
that it was not 3ft. above the wall to which it 
was fixed. Indeed, it was several feet lower. 
The case of the sky sign at the Savoy Hotel 
was quoted; but it was answered that this sien 
was fixed to the chimneys, which in the opinion 
of the magistrate was not a wall within the 
meaning of the Act of Parhament. Mr, 
D Eyncourt, in giving judgement for the de- 
fendant, said he had infinite sympathy with 
any attempt to put down in every sense of the 
word those hideous signs which obstructed the 
light over the tops of the houses. He, how- 
ever, was bound to find as a fact that the sign 
in question was not above the walls to which it 
was fixed, either with regard to the public- 
house wall or the house adjoining. The sum- 
mons was dismissed, 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ITALY. 


By C. B. Hurcurnson, A.R.1,B.A. 


Tas subject applies to literature, painting, 
- and sculpture, as well as to Architecture. 
Roman Art is an amalgamation of Etruscan 
and Greek forms, adapted and moulded to 
their national characteristics, and developed 
during Imperial times. The boast of Augustus 
Cesar was, that he found Rome of brick, and 
eft it in marble, and it is from this period 
chat all their most celebrated buildings date. 
The only two buildings of this time which are 
preserved and still used at the present day, 
are the'Pantheon, or Rotunda, and the Church 
of 8. M. Degli Angeli, which was part of the 
Baths of Diocletian. But the vastness of their 
ideas is shown by such structures as the Baths 
of Caracalla and the Coliseum, and their far- 
reaching power by the wonderful ruins of such 
distant colonies as Baalbeck and Palmyra, and 
their inexhaustible energy by the immense 
size of the stones used here, some single blocks 
measuring 63ft. in length, and weighing 1100 
tons. But their wealth caused them to become 
luxurious, they lost their muscular energy and 
strength, the Gothic hordes poured down 
from the North, gradually fought their way 
and eventually conquered, causing desolation 
and ruin. The dark days which followed 
lasted for about seven centuries. Roman Art 
and history were as forgotten as-Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, their literature was not under- 
stood, and the Greek language was hardly 
known. It is strange how often facts are 
known but not understood, and their use little 
realised. The meaning of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics is a modern discovery, and Assyrian 

_ Cuneiform inscriptions were very recently 

deciphered through the energy of Rawlinson 

and Layard, which has now enabled the 
history of these two nations to be fully known. 

The Babylonians 3000 years B.c. used eylin- 

‘ drical seals of quartz, jaspar, and lapislazuli, 

engraved with quaint devices and inscriptions 


Serre or Fee" 


‘which were rolled over clay tablets to 
leave their impression, and yet it was 


eft to John of Gottenberg in the middle 


the: fifteenth century to take this 
/one step farther and develop printine. 


The Italians were quite ignorant of their past 
history. The remains of ancient buildings 
around them were looked upon as picturesque 
, objects, but they knew little more about them 
‘ than we do of the ruined cities of Mashonaland, 
or the Arabs did of the contents of the desolate 
/mounds of Nineveh. But at last, in the early 
fourteenth century, the Italians woke up to a 
_ knowledge of Roman authors and Roman 
history, developed by Dante and his contempo- 
‘varies, followed shortly afterwards by the 
revival of the knowledge of Greek literature by 
Petrach and Bocaccio, and the influence of 
Greek Art upon the Romans. The Italians 
then began to realise their past history and the 
grandeur of Roman Imperial times, just as 
the excavation of Pompeii opened to our eyes 
the houses and public buildings of this 
Romano-Greek city as it was left when sud- 
denly buried under the ashes of Vesuvius, or 
as the excavations of Nimroudand Khorsabad, 
by Layard and Botta, showed us in its 
sculptured walls the daily life of that great, 
but warlike and cruel, nation, the Assyrians. 
So did the Italians now understand the ereat- 
‘ness and magnificence of the Romans and their 
conquest in all parts of the world as illustrated 
by such sculptures as those seen in Trajan’s 
Column, or the Arch of Titus in Rome. It 
kindled an enthusiasm to become again what 
theirancestors were informerages, and gave this 
/ wonderful stimulus to literature and the Arts of 
Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, based 
upon a real study of Classic precedent, which 
;we now call the Renaissance. Roman build- 
ings and Roman sculpture and detail is now 
‘copied in every new structure, to the entire 
exclusion of their former Byzantine and 
‘Romanesque style. This began in Florence 
cand Rome, gradually extending northwards, 
{ pouring a flood of Classic detail and Classic 
design all over Europe, and altering the whole 
‘character of Architecture in’ each country. 


al 


Up to this period each nation had its own 
indigenous type of Architecture, just as it had 
its own language and its own religion. 'The 
buildings of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome 
are all distinct from each other, as is also the 
Celtic work of Northern Europe and its later 
development into Gothic Architecture; or 
again, the complicated detail of Indian and 
Saracenic buildings. Each is the natural 
growth of national sentiment and religion 
adapted to the requirements of a nation, and 
each is peculiar to its own country. There 
were developments of these primary forms, 
such as the Egyptian into Assyrian and 
Persian, with its later forms of Sassanian, 
Saracenic, and Moorish. Nearer home we find 
Celtic mysticism developing into the impres- 
sive beauty of our own Gothic Cathedrals and 
Abbeys. Each country has its own 


Narionat A RCHITECTURE, 


either of a primeval form or else blended with 
influence due to the conquest of, or commerce 
with, another nation; or local peculiarities 
due to the settlements of foreigners, such as 
the Byzantine characteristics so noticeable in 
Venice, due to its trade with the Hast. Or, 
again, the dome district in the South of France, 
especially at Perigeux and Angouléme ; or the 
Flemish carved work and brasses found in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. But Renaissance Archi- 
tecture is a reverting to and copying of Roman 
Classic buildings, and adapting the general 
desigh and proportions and all the carved 
details to their Mediwval requirements. Corin- 
thian columns, capitals, and entablatures are 
now found all over Italy, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the Byzantine and Romanesque types, 
and afterwards gained a firm footing in every 
country in Europe. Renaissance Architecture 
becomes everywhere the recognised form of 
Design, entirely supplanting its Gothic pre- 
decessor —starting in Florence and Rome, 
working northwards, spreading all over France. 
In Spain the expulsion of the Moors from 
Granada and the great influx of wealth 
due to the conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
together with the strong religious fellow- 
feeling between that country and Rome, enabled 
Roman Architecture to gain a firm footing. 
In England Renaissance Architecture was not 
adopted for nearly two centuries after it was 
in Italy. But the new style was soon taken 
up and used for every new structure, whether 
Church or public building or private house, 
even the silver candlesticks on the overmantel 
being probably a copy of Trajan’s column. It 
isa strange fact that up to the time of the 
Renaissance no building in any country was 
& copy of another building in any other 
country, or of a building of a previous date 
in the same country. For instance, an Early 
English Architect would never think of adding 
to a Norman building in any other style but 
that of his own time, nor would he desion a 
Byzantine Church or a Roman portico. In 
fact, Ferguson’s opinion is that it would not 
be far wrong to say that every building in 
Europe erected previous to the commencement 
of the Renaissance, was indigenous as regards 
its design, distinct according to the country 
in which it was erected, whereas every building 
dating subsequent to this period is more or 
less a copy of a previous Classic one in general 
design and in detail, and in most cases with no 
association of race or religion. The Renaissance 
began with simplicity of form and purity of 
detail, after then Sculpture was used to a lavish 
profusion, but it was good, as is shown by the 
facade of the Certosa at Pavia, but its later 
stages were characterised by unmeaning and 
illconsidered detail filling up every available 
space in a Design such as is often seen both in 
Italy and Belgium; this style is often called 
“rococo ;” it was chiefly carried out at the 
time of Boromini and Bernini in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and was the last 
phase of Renaissance forms. It will be, how- 
ever, necessary to retrace our steps for a 
short distance, and consider how the Italian 
commenced this new style of Renaissance 
Architecture. The first great pioneer of the 
Renaissance was Brunelleschi, 1377-1444. No 
doubt the way had to a certain extent been 
prepared for him. Niccola Pisano, a century 
and a half previous, had freed Sculpture from 


the conventionality of Byzantine forms and 
revived true Roman types. Cimabue, who 
was thirty-five years younger than Pisano, 
had struck out the same individuality of 
thought in painting, and Giotto, who was 
thirty years younger than Cimabue, had built 
the beautiful campanile to the Cathedral 
8S. M. del Fiore at Florence ; but still Archi- 
tecture was on the former traditional Gothic 
lines, and Brunelleschi was the first to initiate 
the Roman Classic revival. Vasari, in his 
useful book of the lives of. Italian Artists, 
relates how Brunelleschi and Donatello, the 
Sculptor went to Rome, and studied the old 
buildings, which, it should be borne in mind, 
were much more complete, and far more 
beautiful, than they are now. Pirenesi’s 
etchings give some idea of what they were 
like, covered with foliage and wild flowers, and 
most picturesque, very different to what they 
are at the present day, bereft of every plant 
and leaf. The marble carved work and 
columns were taken away and used up in new 
buildings. In the fifteenth century the Baths 
of Caracalla, we know, had their columns and 
marble work remaining, and in later times 
some of the marble was burnt for lime, as was 
the case in Greece and Asia Minor, Vasari 
describes how 


BRUNELLESCHI AND DoNnATELLO, 


on arriving at Rome, were astounded with the 
magnificence and perfection of the buildings, 
They set to work measuring all the plans, 
cornices, &c., and did not fail to take the 
measurements of any good thing within their 
reach.  Brunelleschi, especially, pondered over 
the construction of the Rotunda (Pantheon) 
and considered the means by which it was 
erected. He also examined and measured all 
the vaults of antiquity he could, taking note 
of the means of uniting the stones, the equili- 
brium and close conjunction of all the parts. 
These two men were full of enthusiasm for 
their work, and neglected even their meals to 
get their drawings finished ; but the people in 
Rome could not quite understand what they 
were doing, and called them the “treasure 
seekers.” ‘The book on Architecture written 
by Vitruvius, who lived at the time of Augustus 
Cesar, and to whom it was dedicated, was of 
great use, as in it are laid down all the funda- 
mental rules for Classic Architecture and the 
proportions of buildings, both as a whole and in 
each detail. This was closely studied, and was 
especially valuable as being based on preceding 
Greek authors, whose works have been lost. 
This is shown by the number of Greek words 
used to express certain ideas. Alberti, who 
was somewhat younger than  Brunelleschi, 
wrote his great work entitled “De re 
Aedificatoria,” which is almost entirely based 
on Vitruvius, and greatly aided the revival 
of the true principles of Classic design, and 
so set the Renaissance on the right lines. 
Up to this time designs were of Byzantine 
form, due to the transference of the capital 
by Constantine in the fourth century, or 
Romanesque, which is a blend of the Eastern 
Byzantine and Northern Gothic. The type of 
Architecture in various cities differs according 
to the influence from each source, such as we 
see at Venice, Ravenna, Florence, or Rome. 
Gothic feeling diminishes according to the 
distance from its original home. At Venice it 
is strong, at Wlorence the Etruscan element 
was still perceptible, and so prevented Gothic 
feeling from taking any real root, though a 
few beautiful examples exist, such as Giotto’s 
campanile to the Cathedral; while at Ronie 
this feeling is hardly perceptible, the Classic 
traditions being too strong to allow it to take 
any hold. In fact Byzantine and Romanesque 
buildings possessed a certain picturesqueness, 
and in the former type colour played a promi- 
nent part, such as is so noticeable at Venice 
and Ravenna, produced to a great extent by 
mosaics, but also by a variety of coloured 
materials and marbles. The carving was 
always conventional, and had some beauty of 


its own, but it is not of a pure form. The 
acanthus leaf and Ionic volutes are still 
seen, but all the detail shows a want of 


study, especially of form. The figures are 
ill-proportioned and badly posed, the features 
have no anatomy or expression, and the drapery 
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is merely a series of straight or curved lines, 
intended to represent robes or vestments. ‘The 
subjects for carving are within a limited range, 
and usually illustrate elementary Biblical 
truths. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that before the invention of printing, Sculpture 
was one of the few means the Church possessed 
of illustrating the facts of Christian doctrine. 
After then, when knowledge could so easily be 
spread, and people could read the Scriptures 
for themselves, the subjects chosen for Sculp- 
ture were much more varied. At the Renais- 
sance, however, there is a most complete change. 
Sculpture is based on Classic examples: the 
human figure, with its proportion and anatomy, 
is carefully studied, the same care being taken 
with drapery and such like accessories. As 
already stated, 


NicoLta Pisano 


had struck out this new line in a masterly 
manner, one of the best examples of his work 
being the pulpit at Sienna, finished in 1266. 
Classic Architecture is analysed and rigidly 
followed, with its definite rules and proportions 
as laid down by Vitruvius, with its massive 
columns and entablatures, according to its 
“orders.” An “order,” it should be remem- 
bered, consists of a “column,” sub-divided 
into base, shaft, and capital; and _ the 
“entablature,’ sub-divided into architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, with or without a pedi- 
ment. ‘The orders are Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and Composite, and may be compared 
to our Gothic periods of Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. The 
most apparent difference between Classic and 
Gothic is that in the former all the leading 
lines are horizontal, and in the latter they are 
vertical. It will be well to consider now why 
it was that Renaissance Architecture emanated 
from Italy, and what were the reasons under- 
lying such conspicuous success. These ar- 
range themselves under four heads. Firstly, 
the Italians had all around them the ruins of 
the Roman Empire, and so could see every day 
he very spots where historic scenes had oc- 
curred. There, on the slope of the Palatine, 
were the remains of the palaces of the Cesars, 
with the Forum itself just below. and the 
triumphal arches, with their sculptures, records 
of distant victories, and Trajan’s column, illus- 
trating his wars, just as the Bayeux tapestry 
did the progress of William of Normandy in 
conquering Harold, also Egyptian obelisks in 
different parts of Rome, as trophies of the 
subjugation of that country. The Architec- 
tural remains formed abundant food for study 
for Architects, as did the wonderful Sculpture 


for men like. Donatello; the Vatican col- 
lection showing the perfection that was 


reached in such masterpieces as the Apollo, 
Belvedere, the Nile god, or the Laocoon. 
Secondly, the Italians were fortunate in pos- 
sessing a continuous series of Architects, 
Painters, and Sculptors, all either working 
together or else in certain parallel schools, 
each generation working on the lines of 
its predecessors, but gradually eliminating any 
defects and perfecting the forms and aims 
of each, thus forming a consecutive evolution. 
In Architecture we have Brunelleschi, Alberti, 
and Bramante as the three great pioneers, 
striking out an entirely new line, and each in 
his own peculiar way, though in the same 
direction. In Sculpture, Nicola Pisano leads 
the way, followed by his son, Giovanni Pisano, 
and afterwards by Andrea Pisano; Ghiberti 
follows with a more pictorial treatment, and 
then comes Donatello, whose beauty of con- 
ception and delicacy of treatment has never 
been equalled; also Luca delle Robbia, Mino 
de Fiesole, Sansovino, and others. In paint- 
ing, Cimabue is the first to rescue Art from 
the crudity of Byzantine treatment, and of 
whom Vasari says: “ He achieved little less 
than the resnrrection of. painting from the 
dead.” Giotto follows on these lines, and 
then come Botticelli, Masaccio, Perugino, 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and Michael 
Angelo, with a host of others almost as well 
known. ‘Thirdly, the Italians possessed men 
at this period who could turn their hands to 
either Art with almost equal facility. -Giotto, 
as Architect, desions the Campanile at 
Florence, of which Ruskin says, in his ‘Seven 
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Lamps” (IV. sec. 43), that “power and beauty 
occur more of less in different buildings, but 
together, and in the highest possible degree, 
they exist in only one building in the world, 
the Campanile of Giotto at Florence,” describ- 
ing the bright sunny surface of glowing jasper, 
its spiral shafts and fairy traceries, co faint, 
so erystalline, that their slight shapes are 
hardly traced in darkness in the pallor of 
the Eastern sky; that serene height of 
mountain, alabaster coloured like a morn- 
ing cloud, and chased like a_ sea-shell. 
And yet Giotto the painter can design such 
works as those in the lower Church of San 
Francisco at Assizi. Ghiberti was well-known 
as an Architect, and yet executes the two 
pairs of bronze gates to the Baptistry at 
Florence, which Michael Angelo described as 
“worthy of the gates of Paradise.” Leonardo 
de Vinci paints the splendid “Cenacolo,” or 
“Last Supper,” at Milan, and yet carefully 
studied Architecture though he did not actually 
practice, and wrote an elaborate work entitled 
“ Traltrato delle Cupole,” or a treatise on the 


CONSTRUCTION OF DoMES AND CUPOLAS. 


Raphael builds the Pal. Pandolfine at Florence, 
and was, on the death of Bramante in 1614, 
appointed Architect to St. Peter’s by Leo X. 
(Giovanni de Medici), and yet as a painter 
he was the greatest Artist that ever lived. 
Lastly comes Michael Angelo, who, as painter, 
completes the Sistine Chapel, with the beauti- 
ful sybils in the spandrils of the windows, 
which have given the motive for the mosaics 
lately completed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Also the grand “Last Judgment” in the end 
wall of this and the private chapel of the 
Popes. As Sculptor his masterly hand carves 
out the figures of Lorenzo and Giuliano de 
Medici at Florence, with their attendant 
figures of Morn and Eve, and Dawn and Twi- 
light. As Architect he erects the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, Lorenzo de Medici, with 
its noble hall and staircase, also the greatest 
building of Medieval times, St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Italy is particularly rich in mcnuments which 
excel in Sculpture as well as in Architectural 
details, due to Sculptors being trained in both 
Arts. The beautiful monuments to Cardinals 
Basso and Sporza in the Chureh of 8. M. 
Del Popolo at Rome by Andrea Sansovino 
(the elder) are typical examples. Or again, 
that unfinished one to Pope Julius II. now in 
the Church of 8. Pietro in Vinculi, at Rome, 
by Michael Angelo, which contains the cele- 
brated figure of Moses. This is particularly 
interesting, as being the origin of the rebuild- 
ing of St. Peter’s. Pope Julius II. intended to 
erect a monument to excel all his predecessors, 
and so commissioned Michael Angelo to design 
this, and then commenced the rebuilding of 
St. Peter’s to receive it, commissioning 
Bramante to carry this out on an equally 
magnificent scale. Had he lived to see the 
completion of his idea he might have been 
content with the single epitaph of Sir 
Christopher Wren, “Si monumentum requiris 
circumspici.’ The fourth reason- underlying 
the success of Italian Renaissance was the 
power, influence, and munificence of the 
de Medici. Their palaces were meeting-places 
for allthe most highly cultivated men of the 
day, both literary and artistic, and they set 
the example which was followed by the rest of 
the nobility of encouraging Art to a lavish 
extent, and greatly aided the development 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 
The founding of the Lawrentian Library at 
Florence, begun by Cosimo, and completed, 
together with its splendid building, by Lorenzo 
de Medici, was of considerable service to 
literature. The discovery of printing in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century gave also 
an immense additional stimulus, but this 
applies to other countries as well as Italy. 
Let us now consider more in detail the lines of 
Renaissance Architecture and the treatment 
adopted by those who commenced this new 
style. The three great pioneers were Fillipi 
Brunelleschi, 1377-1444; Leon Battista 
Alberti, 1898-1472; and Bramante d’Urbino, 
1444-1514, Alberti was thus twenty-one years 
younger than Brunelleschi, and Bramante was 
born the year Brunelleschi died. Brunelleschi 
began Architecture during the early days of 


our Gothic Perpendicular, and Bramante died 
during the last phase of our Tudor period. 
Brunelleschi adopted a Tuscan or traditional 
Etruscan style so notable in Florence, as shown, 
for instance, in the Pal-Pitti. Alberti evolved 
a Roman and somewhat lighter type of design, 
and was strongly influenced by systems of pro- 
portions. Bramante developed the lines of 
Alberti considerably, especially in) the intro- 
duction of Sculpture, and found a richer 
Italian style. Brunelleschi’s typical and 
best works are the Churches of San Lorenzo 
and San Spirito at Florence, and the 
great dome and cupola to the Cathedral. 
The plans of his Churches are quite different 
to the preceding basilican ones, such as San 
Miniato, at Florence, with its semicircular 
apse and raised chancel with a crypt under- 
neath. S. Spirito is cruciform in shape, with 
a continuous aisle separated by columns from 
the nave, the total breadth across the transept 
being half the total length, or a simple pro- 
portion of 1 to 2, and the nave is in breadth 
one-sixth of the length, the reason being that 
from the earliest times there was a law, which 
is clearly repeated by Vitruvius and Alberti, 
that a Temple dedicated to the Divinity should 
be laid down according to the proportion of 
the human body, the breadth of which is one- 
sixth its length. This proportion of length 
and breadth is often to be seen in Early 
Renaissance Churches at §. Andrea and Mantua, 
by. Alberti. 
(To be continued). 


KEYSTONES. 


Ir has been decided to erect a Victoria 
Institute at Stourbridge, in commemoration 
of the Queen’s reign. 

Tue foundation-stone of the new public 
baths at Kingston-on-Thames was laid a few 
days ago by the Chairman of the Baths Com- 
mittee. 

Aw exhibition of memorials of the Emperor 
William I. has been opened in Berlin. It 
comprises 344 items, of which the last alone 
consists of 419 articles. 

Ir has been decided to erect a goods and 
passenger station at Castle Bytham, on the 
Midland and Great Northern Joint Railway 
from Saxby to Lynn, and the work is to be 
commenced at once. 

Tuer corner-stone of Holy Trinity Day 
Schools, West Parade, Halifax, which are being 
considerably enlarged, was formally laid a 
few days since. It is estimated that the ex- 
tensions will cost about £1200. 

Tue Pope has presented the King of Servia 
with a magnificent mosaic picture representing 
the exterior of St. Peter’s on Easter morning. 
This fine work of Art has employed no less than 
22,000 small pieces of stone and cement in its 
execution. 

A status of Lord Roberts is shortly to be 
erected in Calcutta in acknowledgment of his 
many services on the Indian frontier. The 
exact spot in which it will be placed will be to 
the west of the Red Road, a name well-known 
to Anglo-Indians. 

Appitions to the North Riding Infirmary, 
Middlesbrough, have just been completed. 
They comprise a new operating-room, two 
special wards, a lift, and a receiving-room, 
and have been built and furnished at a cost 
of about £2000, towards which a sum of 
£1030 5s. has been subscribed. 

Tue trustees of the late Baron Hirsch pro- 
pose to erect for Russian Jews in the lower 
part of New York, model houses or suburban 
homes to cost 1,000,000 dollars. Baroness 
Hirsch contemplates erecting at New York 
non-sectarian homes for working girls, similar 
to those she has established in Belgium and 
elsewhere. 

At a meeting of the Tower and Spire Fund 
Committee held at the Deanery, Salisbury, the 
Dean. announced that up to the present 
£11,300 had been subscribed out of the £15,000 
required. It was decided that an urgent 
appeal should be issued to the public forth- 
with, with a view to raising the remaining 
£3700 required to complete the restoration of 
the most graceful Cathedral spire in England. 
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PROBLEMS. 


SOLUTION TO No. III. 


A post is fixed in each bank, in the line of 
section, as near the water’s edge as possible, and 
well. strutted on the side towards the river. A 
No, 9 B.W.G. wire is tightly strained between 
these posts, 2ft. 3in. above water-level. Up- 
stream from these, two stronger posts are fixed, 
and well strutted all round. These posts are 
distant from the first ones about twice the length 
of the boat to be employed—say 24ft.: advantage 
may preferably be taken of trees, provided they 
stand near the water and in a line not widely 
divergent from the wire. Between these posts or 
trees, a 2in. rope is strained as ltightly as pos- 
sible, about 3ft. above water-level ; and a snatch- 
block is made to travel on it, having attached to 
it a small tail-block, through which is rove a 
24-thread coir ratline to serve as painter, one 
end of which is made fast to the stem of the boat 
and the other held by the boatman in the bow. 


A 12-thread coir ratline, to serve as warp for 


hauling the boat to and fro across the river, is 
made fast to the posts or trees carrying the rope, 
with sufficient slack to allow of its being handled 
by the man in the bow. To set out the points 
where soundings are to be taken, a slip of good 
clean tonguing-stug, 10ft. Tong, is suspended by 
two wire hooks sliding upon the strained wire. 
A bit of narrow white tape is tied to the wire, 
plumb over the water’s edge; one end of the 
suspended slip is adjusted plumb under this tape, 
and a second tape is tied to the wire at the other 
end of the slip, these tapes being thus 10ft. 
apart. The slip is then adjusted to the second 
tape and a third tape tied; and so on. The 
boat is hauled into position by the warp; and, 
by hauling or slacking the painter, her stern is 
kept at a convenient nearness to the wire For the 
surveyor to adjust the slip and tape-of the 
10ft. lengths. These having been set out, the 
boat is in like manner hauled and adjusted for 
the soundings, which are taken at each tape with 
a graduated deal rod, its foot loaded to carry it 
quickly down through the water, . 

The following have sent in correct solutions 
to Problem III. :—*W. F. Muckle, care of Mr, 
Warren, Bridge Street, Belper ; *H. F. Clarke, 
Albert Villa, Alexandra Park, Manchester ; 
*H. W. Basden-Smith, 6, Hillsborough, Ply- 
mouth; *G. N. Glass, 23, Ossington Street, 
Bayswater, W.; *L. Robertson, 50, - Clare 
Road, Penarth ; *J. E. Jefferson, 8, Homesdale 
Road, Bromley, Kent; *W. H. C. Kempe, 
Chantry House, New Shoreham ; *8. B. Birds, 
47, High Street; Morley; *A. H. Ough, 84, . 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. . 

The following are unsatisfactory solutions, 
whose results might be accepted (though with 
great hesitation) by the Engineer for whom 
the survey was made, and then only if no 
better could possibly be had:—*A. Dodgeon, 
35, Whalley Road, Clayton-le-Moors: J. Wil- 
liamson, Tarvit, Cupar, Fifeshire, Scotland ; 
J. R. Taylor, Overstream House, Victoria 
Avenue, Chesterton, Cambridge; G. A. White, 
27, Spring Road, Portswood, Southampton. 

Forty-four solutions were received in all, 
from all parts of the country. Many of the 
proposed inethods contravene the conditions 
of the Problem, or consist of mere diagrams 
without explanatory memoranda, or otherwise 
fail to qualify as attempted solutions. To the 
first ten names, marked with an asterisk, a 
copy of Volume IV. of the Burnpmurs’ JourNnAL 
will be forwarded. 


Mr. Witt1am Hawes, of the firm of Hawe 
and Foley, Architects, Beverley, died very 
suddenly a few days ago. 

Tue Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General at Sofia stating 
that tenders are invited by the Bulgarian 
Government for the construction of a railway 
line from Rustchuk to Tirnovo. Tenders 
should be addressed to the Minister of Public 
Works, Ways, and Communications (Construe- 
tion Section), and must be sent in not later 
than June 7th next. The conditions, plans, 
_ X¢., may be obtained from the Bulgarian , 
Ministry of Public Works, on payment of 20fr. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


BOUT three-fourths of the sum mentioned 

by Dean Farrar in his 13th Centenary 
Celebration Fund Appeal has now been sub- 
scribed, and excellent progress is being made 
with the work of restoration, which, it is hoped, 
will be almost complete in the portions at 
present under treatment by next July. The 
careful system of treatment to which the crypt 
has been subjected has revealed frescoes and 
paintings on the vaulting which had been 
hidden for a very long time. Not only have 
the French texts inscribed by the Huguenots 
in the early days’ of their worship in the 
crypt been left untouched, but the text over 
the bay facing the Black Prince’s Chantry 
(at present used by the descendants of the 
Huguenot refugees) remains as an evidence of 


their recent occupation of the south aisle. At. 


places there were remains of as many as 20 
coats of whitewash on the vaulting and stone- 
work, but the whole of these have been re- 
moved. For centuries past the crypt has been 
open to wind and rain, but the whole of the 
window openings have now been glazed, 
gas ulumination introduced, and a warm 
dry condition of things has succeeded the 
former damp, cold, and dreary state. The 
lowering of the floor to its original level, and 
the covering of the entire area with concrete, 
has proved an immense improvement to this 
interesting sub-structure, bringing into view 
the bases of the columns and restoring the 
original beautiful proportions. In compliance 
with antiquarian desires, the brickwork filling 
the arches leading to the apse of the chapel 
of St. Gabriel is to remain for the present at 
least. It has probably been there since about 
the year 1400, and obstructs the view of some 
very fine and probably some of the earliest 
Norman frescoes in the world. A most in- 
teresting discovery, made in the course of the 
excavation of the floor of the crypt, is that of 
a stone coffin of the date of the twelfth century, 
almost precisely similar to’ that of Stephen 
Langton in the Warriors’ Chapel. The pre- 
servation of the cloisters has also been taken 
in hand. The zine roofing was found, on 
examination, to be leaky everywhere, the 
supporting timbers, too, had moulded into 
touchwood in many places, and the vaulting was 
defective. The timbers, &c., have now been made 
good, and an entirely new lead roof constructed. 
Work in the Chapter House is also well in hand. 
The structural safety of the roof and ceiling has 
been secured, and the latter is now being re- 
decorated in its original handsome design. The 
windows on the south side have been opened 
out and glazed, and that at the west end re- 
glazed, and that at the east end is to be 
occupied by the stained glass to be presented 
by the Freemasons of Kent. The masonry is 
also receiving careful attention, Purbeck 
marble (the stone originally used) being 
largely employed to replace that which is 
defective. The carved work at the east end is 
found to be in very fair condition, but there is 
considerable redecoration to be carried out. 
The bells of the Cathedral are now to receive 
attention, and the Dean and Chapter are very 
anxious to accomplish the restoration of Bell 
Harry Tower. This is perfectly sound struc- 
turally, but the surface and the decorative 
tracery Were some years ago reported upon as 
needing attention, This view is now em- 
phasised by Sir Arthur Blomfield. The 
magnitude of this part of the restoration may 
be gathered from the fact that the erection of 
scaffolding would alone cost about £1000, and 
it must depend largely wpon the continued in- 
flow of subscriptions to the restoration fund 
whether this work is possible. That it is 
necessary is shown by the occasional fall of 
pieces of masonry on to the roof of the 
Cathedral, and by such inspection of the 
structure as is at present possible. 


ApMIRAL Str Guorae Nargs, on behalf of 
the Board of Trade, has held an inquiry at 
Llandudno into the application of the Victoria | 
Pier Company for a provisional order to con- 
struct a pier, pavilion, and other erections in 


Llandudno Bay, opposite the property of the 
Victoria Palace Company. 


Professional items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Town Council has approved 
of the plans of the following buildings :—Alte- 
rations in connection with No. 393, Union 
Street, for Messrs. G. and W. Morgan, per 
Messrs. M‘Robbie and Milne, builders. Two 
dwelling-houses on the south side of Beech- 
grove Terrace, for Mr. George Coutts, Archi- 
tect. Additions and alterations in connection 
with Nos. 2 and 4, Blackfriars Street, for Mr. 
Peter Stewart. Laundry in connection with 
the Royal Lunatic Asylum, for Messrs. Smith 
and Kelly, Architects. Alterations in connec- 
tion with Walker’s Court, Gallowgate, for 
Messrs. Hunter and Walker. Alterations at 
No. 14, Springbank Terrace, for Miss Catherine 
G. Paul, Prince Arthur Street, per Mr. James 
Symon. Addition to Whitehall Laundry, for 
Mrs. Humphrey, per Messrs. W. Henderson 
and Son, Architects. Rope manufactory, off 
Merkland Road East, for Messrs. John Taylor 
and Company, per Mr. H. Mennie, Architect. 
Wash-house at the rear of the Salvation 
Army Citadel, Castle Street, per Mr. James 
Sonttar, Architect. Cottage on the west side 
of Holburn Street, for Mr. William M‘Pherson, 
134, George Street, per Messrs. Brown and 
Watt, Architects.. Dwelling -house on the 
south side of Beechgrove Terrace, for Mr. 
James Kennedy, draper, per Messrs. Brown 
and Watt, Architects. Dwelling-house on the 
east side of Leslie Terrace, for Mr. William 
Sinclair, draper, per Mr. James A. Souttar, 
Architect. 


ALDEBURGH.— Wentworth Castle, which has 
now been opened as an hotel, has a frontage 
of 300ft., and faces the sea, The building is 
in the Jacobean style throughout, carried out 
in white brick with Bath stone dressings. 
There are four principal bays, with projecting 
billiard-room at the south end and coffee-room 
at the north. The centre of the building is 
devoted to an entrance hall and hall lounge, 
the latter being divided from. the hall by 
glazed screens and doors, and to which there 
are entrances both from the sea-front and the 
rear. This is a striking feature in the con- 
struction of the hotel. The ground floor, 
which is laid with wood blocks, contains 
spacious drawing, coffee, breakfast, reading, 
and writing-rooms, public and private smoking- 
rooms, and sitting-rooms.. The first ‘floor 
comprises complete suites of bedrooms and 
bed-sitting-rooms, with which is connected 
ina central position an Oriental lounge, and 
on the landings are cosy corners and seats, 
The second floor contains bed, bed-sitting, and 
double-bedded rooms. Well-lighted corridors 
lead to the various portions of the building. 
Bath-rooms and lavatories are on each floor, 
and particular attention has been paid to the 
sanitary arrangements, which are of the most 
approved system. The interior fittings and 
decorative work are tasteful. The Architect 
is Mr. T, E. Key, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
and the builder Mr. Geo. Knowles, Aldeburgh. 


Bata.—The Marquis of Bath has laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Weymouth House 
Schools. The Architect is Mr. C. B. Oliver, 
and he has provided in the new schools for an 
increased accommodation of fifty, there being 
in all accommodation for 700 children. One 
donor has already promised to bear the expense 
of furnishing the girls’ department, and the 
cost of fitting up the remainder is put at £500. 


Beurast.—It is expected that the new 
buildings of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association will be completed in time for the 
opening ceremony to-day. ‘The site, which is 
entirely occupied by the new block of build- 
ings, extends along Wellington Place a dis- 
tance of 86ft., and more than 280ft. from front 
to rear in Wellington Street. As the mater‘als 
were necessarily limited to Belfast perforated 
brick, with Annadale brick facing and a sparing 
use of Dumfries sandstone for dressing, it was 
decided to adopt a simple treatment of Gothic. - 


Messrs. Musgrave and Co., Limited, have 
erected the heating apparatus and the special 
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iron roofs and gates. The extensive plumbing 
and gasfitting contract has been carried out 
by Mr. John Dowling. Messrs. W. T. Coates 
and Son have done the electric lighting work, 
under the direction of Mr. J. H. Greenhill as 
consulting engineer. Messrs, Ebron and Co., 
London, have laid the marble mosaic flooring. 
The marble of porch has been executed by 
Messrs. Purdy and Millard. Messrs. Robert 
Patterson and Sons have supplied the locks 


and fastenings; Messrs. Riddle and Co. and 
Messrs. Reed and) Kyle the. grates and 


chimneypieces. The organ is being built by 
Messrs. Binns, of Leeds. The general con- 
tractors for the works were Messrs. W. 
M‘Cammond and Son, who have executed 
their contract from the plans and under the 


superintendence of the Architects, Messrs. 
Young and Mackenzie. 
The Belfast Corporation has accepted 


the plans for the proposed 
Messrs. E. Thomas and Son, Westminster, 
whose estimate was £150,000. There were 
three plans approved of by the assessors, viz., 
those of the following firms : Messrs. EH. Thomas 
and Son; Messrs. Malcolm Stark and Rountree, 
of Gl ow; and James Miller, of Glasgow. 
The assessors thought it right to go over the 
plans themselves, and take the measurements, 
and give their ideas as to the cost. The site of 
the new building will be on the quadrangle 
previously occupied by the old Linen Hall, and 
on the site facing Donegal Place. 


City Hall of 


BirMINGcHAM.—Respecting the project of a 
new County Court for Birmingham, the De- 
partment of Works is in quest of a suitable 
site for a new building, the erection of which 
has been deemed preferable to an arrangement 
for the provision of extra accommodation in 
connection with buildings proposed to be 
placed between the present County Court and 
the new factory in Corporation Street. The 
old Post Office might have been utilised but 
for difficulties as to the right of light of an 
adjoining property. It is not unlikely that 
the Improvement Committee may be able to 
offer a suitable site in the neighbourhood of 
Steelhouse Lane. A suggestion, we believe, 
has been made that the present County Court 
might be rebuilt in more attractive style, and 
to a greater height, and if a convenient site 
should not be found elsewhere, this solution 
would be a welcome one, especially if the 
Official promise of something better in the 
way of Architecture were duly redeemed. 

The Public Works Committee of the 
Birmingham Corporation has decided to 
recommend the Council to accept the offer 
of Lord Calthorpe with reference to the 
widening of Edgbaston Road, the continua- 
tion of Lower Edwardes Street, and the im- 
provement of the River. Rea, and that the 
Public Works Committee should be authorised 
to carry out their share of the undertaking. 
The Baths and Parks Committee has already 
decided to recommend the adoption of that 
portion of the scheme connected with the 
provision of a Rotten Row. The scheme in- 
volves the giving up of a considerable portion 
of land by Lord Calthorpe, and an outlay upon 
the part of the two committees of nearly 
£17,000. 

Bury.—The recently-erected steam laundry 
was opened at Bury on the 11th inst. It isa 
one-storied building, covering an area of 
about 4800ft., with a frontage of 42ft., towards 
Northgate Avenue, on high ground. The 
shaft is 50ft. high. The interior of the struc- 
ture comprises entrance lobby, flanked on the 
left by the receiving-room, leading into the 
wash-house, 19ft. by 87ft., where are two large 
washing machines of the rotary type, made 
entirely of metal, with brass cylinders. The 
office is situated so that the manageress can 
supervise the departments. 'The machinery is 
driven by a powerful engine. The building 
will also include stabling, van-house, fodder, 
coal and hamper stores. The site comprises 
2; acres, Mr. H. Plummer, of Rattesden, is 
the builder, 


CELLARDYKE.—The Public School of Cellar- 
dyke has just been opened. The school formerly 
consisted of one story, but a second story has 


been added, and the ground floor considerably 
enlarged at both ends. The school has-accom- 
modation for 600 pupils, and will contain a 
mixed and infant department. The cost has 
been upwards of £2500. Messrs. Dewar, Leven, 
were the Architects, and the contractors were: 
Mason, J. Lawrie ; joiner, J. Forester ; 
plumber, T. A. Dalzell ; plasterer, R. William- 


son. 


CHELMSFORD.—A striking improvement. is 
about to be carried out at Chelmsford. Mr. 
Chas. Pertwee has prepared plans for a new 
front for the upper portion of premises in 
Tindal Square. The present elevation, which, 
with its four old-fashioned oblong windows, is 
an extremely plain one, will be replaced by a 
new front of red brick, with eight ornamental 
windows and stone dressings. The work is to 
be carried out by Mr. F. Johnson, builder. 


DunprEE.—The latest suggestion regarding 
the statue of Her Majesty in Dundee, is to 
erect the statue immediately outside the gates 
of the High School, the back of the pedestal 
being against the line of the railings. With 
the consent of the High School Directors, the 
existing gates would be done away with, and 
the railing made continuous at this point, but 
an entrance would be provided on each side 
of the statue, and at a distance of a few yards 
round the curve. A more important alteration 
is proposed—namely, to remove the existing 
entrance at the east end of the building, and 
replace it with a carriage entrance in a line 
with Panmure Street, while a similar entrance 
would be provided opposite Euclid Street. 

Building operations at the new Post Office 
in Dundee are proceeding uninterruptedly, 
and every. week sees an appreciable differ- 
ence in the aspect of the exterior. The 
third and last story is now approaching 
completion, so that by this time a very 
fair idea can be formed of the appearance 
which will be presented by the finished 
structure. The Architecture of the third flat 
is more ornate than that of either the first or 
second stories, with which, however, it is at 
the same time in perfect harmony. It is 
anticipated that the mason work will be com- 
pleted early in the summer, and that the work 
of roofing the building will be begun in the 
course of a few weeks. The-sculptors are 
busy on the carved panels of the Constitution 
Road front. 


Govan. —Twenty-two-designs for the new 
burgh hall and municipal buildings have been 
received by the Commissioners, and are now 
under consideration. The plans are displayed 
on stands in Robert -Street Hall, the entire 
floor of which is taken up by them. The 
designs are extremely varied. Mr. George 
Washington Browne, Architect, Edinburgh, 
has been engaged by the Commissioners to 
examine the plans and select that which com- 
bines in the highest degree beauty and 
economy. 


Haurrax.—At Lee Mount, Ovenden,a Liberal 
Club is in course of erection. Memorial-stones 
have recently been laid. Mr. M. Hall, of 
Halifax, Architect, has prepared the plans of 
the new premises, which are to comprise a 
billiard-room for three tables, news-room, 
committee-rooms, and an assembly room, the 
assembly room to afford accommodation for 
four hundred persons. The estimated cost is 
£1600, and to this is to be added about £400, 
which will be necessary to meet the expenses 
of furnishing, making a total of £2000. 

Hamrsrnap, N.W.—The Chairman of the 
Public Libraries Committee of the Hampstead 
Vestry opened a new free public library and 
reading-room at Antrim Street, Haverstock 
Hill, Hampstead, on the 10th inst. The central 
library, which is being built at a cost of £5¢ )00, 
presented for the purpose by Mr. Henry 
Harben, is rapidly approaching completion, 
and branch libraries have been established in 
the Town and Kilburn Wards.- The new 
branch library has been built at a cost of 
£2500, exclusive of the site, which was sold to 
the Vestry by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for £250 less than its market value. Mr. C. H, 


Lowe, the surveyor to the Vestry, designed 
the building, which is well adapted for its 
purpose. 


HAarRPENDEN.—The Rector and Church- 
wardens have had under their serious con- 
sideration the necessity for a larger vestry at 
the Parish Church, The proposed vestry will 
give entrance to the Church to the east of the 
north transept. The scheme is intended to 
include two other objects: providing a stall 
for the clergy on the north side of the chancel, 
the present steps to the pulpit being diverted, 
and the alterations of the seats to the south 
of the choir, so that they may be used for the 
accommodation of adults when room for them 
is required, which is .very much needed at 
Sunday evensong and on special occasions. 
Mr. J. R. Brown is the Architect. 


Harrogats.—The new Western Board 
School, situate in Cold Bath Road, Harrogate, 
has been opened by Mr. Amos Chippindale 
(vice-chairman of the School Board). The 
style chosen for the new school is Renaissance, 
freely treated. The school is certified for 305 
infants and 620 mixed scholars. and is ar- 
ranged on the now generally adopted central 
hall plan. Abutting on the west side of the 
playground boundary wall, and immediately 
between the girls’ and boys’ covered play-shed, 
a two-story building is erected, the ground 
floor of which will be used for instruction in 
cookery, whilst the upper floor (approached by 
an external stone staircase) will be used for 
boys’ manual instruction and joinery class. 
The heating has been carried out on the low 
pressure hot-water system by Messrs. Alf. 
Dougill and Co., engineers, Leeds, The sani- 
tary fittings have all been supplied by Messrs. 
Adams and Co., of York and Leeds, and are of 
the latest, best, and most efficient character. 
The following are the names of the contractors 
for the various branches of the work :—Exca- 
vator, mason, and bricklayer, Mr. C. Dawson, 
Harrogate; carpenter and joiner, Messrs. 
Raworth and Allen, Harrogate ; slater, Mr. J. 
Shepherd, Harrogate; plasterer, Ald. C, For- 
tune, Harrogate ; plumber and glazier, Messrs. 
J. Suttle and Son, Otley; painter, Mr. E. 
Draper, Harrogate ; ornamental railings, gates, 
and general ironwork, Messrs. Rushworth 
Bros., Harrogate; concrete and playgrounds, 
Mr. J. Cooke, Huddersfield ; wood-block floors, 
the Wood Block Flooring Company, Limited, 
London. Mr. E. F. Prentice has acted as 
Clerk of Works.’ The school has been built 
from designs by Mr. T. E. Marshall, Architect, 
Princes Street, Harrogate, under whose 
superintendence the whole of the work has 
been carried out. 


Kirxpy-Lonspate.—A stained glass wndow 
is to be erected in a village Churchnear Kirkby- 
Lonsdale, and is now being executed by Messrs. 
Wailes and Strang. The design of the window 
is a full emblazonment of the Royal Arms, 
with all heraldic accessions and appointments. 
In the centre is the shield with the quarterings 
of the United Kingdom, flanked on either side 
by its supporters, and surmounted by the 
helmet with closed vizor and crest. The 
mottoes—* Honi soit qui mal y pense,” and 
“Dieu et mon Droit,” are rendered on flowing 
scrolls. In two panels of tracery are repre- 
sented medallions ; one bearing the initials of 
Victoria Regina, with the crown of accession 
and the date 1837, and the other Victoria 
Regina et Imperatrix, with the Imperial crown 
and the date 1897. A border composed of 
roses, thistles, and shamrocks incloses the 
entire window. 


LeicestEr.—A conference between represen- 
tatives of the Leicester Bricklayers’ and 
Plasterers’ Societies was held on the 9th inst. 
to discuss the question which has led to the 
withdrawal of plasterers from a number of 
building works in the town, viz., whether in 
situ and screedine for wood-block and tile 
floors is bricklayers’ or plasterers’ work. Ulti- 
mately a basis of settlement was agreed upon, 
which it is hoped may lead to a permanent 
settlement of the whole question. It was 
decided that these terms should be submitted 
for the approval of the respective societies 
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concerned early next week, pending which it 
was considered inadvisable to make the details 
public. 

Mipp.Lesproucu.—The Sanitary Committee 
had recently before them the question of 
increasing the accommodation at the public 
baths. The different sets of plans for addi- 
tional slipper baths were inspected. The baths 
manager (Mr. Snow) thought the provision of 
four new slipper baths, which could be pro- 
vided.at a cost of £260, would meet the present 
requirements, but several of the members took 
a different view, and ultimately Mr. Frank 
Baker’s plan for twenty baths, with a Russian 
bath at one end and having wood and glazed 
partitions (estimated cost £2500), was adopted. 


MontRosr.—Tor several months it has been 
proposed to improve the altar in St. Margaret’s 
Catholic Church by the erection of a reredos, 
and the work was intrusted to Mr. Fairweather, 
George Street. The reredos is of Gothic design, 
made in richly-figured oak, and carved, and 
stands 13ft. 6in. high from the altar table, 
which latter is extended on both sides to suit 
the proportions. The tabernacle in the centre, 
with a richly enamelled brass door, is crowned 
by a throne, which again is surmounted by a 
beautifully carved spire. In front of the 
reredos are four panels, in each of which there 
will be a statue representing St. George, St. 
Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David of Wales— 
the four national patron saints. 


Norrinenam.—The foundation-stones of the 
Nottingham and County Constitutional Club, 
which is to be erected upon a central site in 
Market Street, have been laid. Owing to the 
nature of the site numerous difficulties in rela- 
tion to the preparation of the plans have been 
experienced. The frontage to Market Street 
will not afford any idéa of the extent of the 
premises, the depth of the site from Market 
Street to Rigley’s Yard being about 112ft. The 
principal entrance will be in Market Street, and 
will lead to a large central hall, from which will 
_ be entered a smoking-room and billiard-room 

for three tables. From the hall, by means of 
a stone staircase, will be entered a large dining- 
room. A private dining-room, committee- 
room, card-rooms, reading-room, with writing- 
room adjoining, are also to be provided on the 
first floor. The second floor will contain bed- 
rooms for members, bath, stewards’ rooms, the 
necessary culinary departments, and other 
offices. Facing Rigley’s Yard,and onthe ground 
floor, will be placed a large assembly hall, to 
accommodate from 350 to 400 people, with the 
necessary retiring rooms, The Market Street 
front is to be entirely of stone, and the style of 
Architecture adopted is Renaissance. The 
principal feature will be the large gable and the 
circular oriel window and balconies of the large 
dining-room. The Architect is Mr. A. R. Cal- 
vert, 18, Low Pavement, Nottingham, who 
obtained the work in competition. 


St. Hetens.—The Gas and Lighting Com- 
mittee of the St. Helens Corporation has 
under consideration a proposed extension of 
the gas works, and has decided, in order to 
extend the retort house, to pull down seven 
cottage houses on the south side of War- 
rington New Road. The tender of Messrs. 
Bryan, Donkin, and Co. for exhauster and 
engine has been accepted; as also those of 
Messrs. R. and J. Dempster for the condenser, 
and Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co. 
for the repair of two gasholders. In respect 
to these tenders, it has been decided to apply 
to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow £4500, and a further sum for the 
proposed extensions to the retort house. 


Tona.—A meeting of the School Board was 
recently held, and a letter was read from the 
Education Department approving of the plans 
for the proposed new school at Highfield. 
Plans for this building have been passing to 
and fro between the Board and the Education 
Department for over two years, and the plans 
now approved are practically as sent up at 
first. ‘The accommodation is for 396 scholars. 
Messrs. W. and J. B. Bailey, of Bradford and 
Keighley, are the Architects, 


Totnes.—Though not the largest, the bells 
of Totnes Church are the oldest peal in the 
county of Devon, and probably one of. the 
sweetest. Cast and hung in the old tower so 
long ago as 1732, they have for more than a 
century and a half regularly performed their 
mission. The Church itself, during that period, 
has passed through some vicissitudes. Thirty 
years ago it had fallen into a sad state of decay 
and semi-ruin, and enjoyed the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being in a worse condition than any. 
other church in the county. By degrees the 
entire fabric from roof to base has been restored, 
no less than £15,000 having been expended in 
making the edifice what it is to-day, one of the 
most interesting ecclesiastical buildings in 
Devon in perfect preservation and order. But 
in restoring the structure the bells were over- 
looked, and last autumn it was discovered that 
the timber which supported them in the tower 
was decayed, rendering it unsafe to ring them. 
It was at once determined to rehang them, and 
the work has been carried out by Messrs. John 
Warner and Sons, of Cripplegate, London, 
under the supervision of Mr. G. Dunn. 


WiTHLEIGH.—Mr. W. E. Williams has heen 
instructed to prepare plans for a vestry at St. 
Catherine’s Church, Withleich, in commemora- 
tion of her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. 


Worcerster.—At the last meeting of the 
City Council Mr. George Caink, assistant- 
engineer, resigned his position. The Electricit y 
Committee recommended that additional plant 
for the Powick Generating Station be pur- 
chased and laid down, at a cost of £8800. It 
was stated that the plant was being worked 
up toa point dangerously near to its maximum 
capacity, and it was a matter of necessity to 
provide extended plant for the largely increas- 
ing demand for light and current. During 
the twenty-seven months there had been no 
loss, except in respect of the amount paid for 
redemption of loans. The motion was 
carried, and the Brighton system of charging 
for light and current was adopted instead of 
the present system. 


Last year £3360 was spent upon Leeds 
Town Hall. The estimate for the next twelve 
months is £4200. 

Memoriat-stones of a new Liberal Club 
which is being erected at Crawshawbooth at a 
cost of £1800 were laid on the 3rd inst. 

Tue Lord Chancellor has opened the new 
County Court offices which have been erected 
in St. Peter’s Churchyard, Dover, at a cost of 
£12,000. 

New Wesleyan Schools, which have been 
erected at.the rear of the Wordsworth Street 
Church, Penrith, at a cost of about £1500, have 
just been opened. 

Ir was announced recently that the Midland 
Railway Company is about to spend half a 
million of money—plus the very large cost 
of the land—in the erection of a great 
railway hotel adjoining the Central Station, 
Manchester. 

Two pictures, a supposed Murillo and a Van 
der Neer, have been stolen from their frames 
in the National Picture Gallery, Budapest. 
The Murillo represents St. Joseph and the 
Boy Jesus, the Dutch picture a burning city 
situated on a river, ships, and a windmill. 

THE Committee of the Colonial and Conti- 
nental Church Society has purchased a site for 
an English Church at Lucerne. The Church 
will be built on the north side of the Halden- 
strasse, and is intended to seat 450 wor- 
shippers. The cost of the site and the build- 
ing will be about £7000, which sum must be 
raised by special contributions, 

Tue Barrow Corporation proposes to spend 
£20,000 on new technical schools, public baths, 
and a recreation ground. The Mayor con- 
vened a public meeting, at which it was shown 
that the scheme finding greatest favour was a 
bridge to Walney Island. The Mayor pointed 
out that this could not cost less than £50,000, 
and, although there were difficulties with 
regard to it with the Admiralty, the Furness 
Railway Company, and the town of Millom, 
the Council had appointed a committee to look 
into the question, 
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BUILDING TRESPASS IN CHEAPSIDE, 

Mr. Justice North has delivered his decision 
in the case of The Aerated Bread Company 
v. Shepherd. This action was brought by 
the plaintiffs, the lessees of 51, Cheapside, 
against the defendant, the owner of 52, Cheap- 
side, for alleged trespass in the rebuilding of 
his premises, The wall between the premises 
was a party-wall, but the judge upheld the 
contention of the plaintiffs that there was no 
common ownership, but that it was the entire 
property of the plaintiffs. The defendant was 
also held to have not complied with the pro- 
visions of the London Building Act, by placing 
his chimney flues against the plaintiffs’ party- 
wall, His lordship said that he did not 
consider it necessary to grant a mandatory 
injunction, but awarded the plaintiffs the 
general costs of the action. Order made 
accordingly, 


OVERHEAD TRACTION FOR TRAMWAYS. 
The Halifax Tramways Committee has 
decided to recommend the adoption of electrie 
overhead traction for the Halifax tramways, 
and that before considering the details of the 
system the Committee or a deputation visit 
Walsall, Coventry, and Bristol. The Com- 
mittee further recommends that the Gas 
Committee be asked to consider the desirability 
of removing the lamp-posts on the tram routes 
and lighting the streets by electricity from 
the tram-posts. 


DOUGLAS HARBOUR. 
A committee of the Manx Legislature sat at 
Douglas last week for the purpose of taking 
evidence regarding the tranquillising of 
Douglas Harbour, which under present condi- 
tions is in an unsatisfactory state. Myr. James 
Walker, engineer to the Isle of Man Harbour 
Commissioners, submitted a plan showing a 
proposed extension of the red pier, which ex- 
tension, he believed, would almost completely 
shelter the inner harbour. A number of 
masters of vessels and harbour officials gave 
evidence in favour of the lengthening of the 
red pier, and condemned the suggested 
lengthening of the battery pier. 


MECHANICAL TRAMWAYS. 

Highgate Hill, which was the home of the 
first mechanical tramway in this country, is 
once more to enjoy the advantages as well as 
the disadvantages of this method of locomo- 
tion, The original line, laid down several 
years ago, was not a pronounced success, which 
was due, perhaps, to the system of construc- 
tion. Profiting by the experience gained in 
South London, the company has introduced 
improved appliances. The cars will now be 
propelled by a continuous steel cable and 
“dummies” fitted with powerful automatic 
brakes; and this arrangement is expected to 
work as satisfactorily as that in operation on 
the Brixton and Streatham line. Colonel 
Marindin, one of the inspectors of the Board 
of Trade, having examined the Highgate Hill 
cable tramway and the whole of the machinery 
and vehicles, has granted a provisional sanction 
for the line to be opened for three months. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN MANCHESTER. 
Some remarkable statements were made at 
a recent meeting of the City Council showing 
the rapid growth of electrical lighting in 
Manchester. Plant was put down in the first 
instance to last, as was thought, for three 
years. In five months the plant was increased 
sufficiently to last, as was expected, twelv 
years, but it only sufficed for seven years, 
Alderman Higginbottom, chairman of the 
Electric Lighting Sub-committee, said: “ Begin- 
ning with a capital of £120,000, they had 
increased it to £300,000, and that would be 
gone this year, and in another six months 
they would have to come to the Council for 
another quarter of a million for new plant.” 
They began with 8000 sixteen candle lamps 
three years ago. Now there are over 70,000. 
It appears to be profitable to the city, for in 
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the first year expenses were covered, and in 
the second a handsome profit was made. Last 
year £11,000 of the profits were given in aid 
of the rates, and the cost to consumers was 
reduced 25 per cent., while this year it is said 
the cost will be reduced by another 25 per 
cent., and a larger sum given to the city in 
reduction of rates; and in a few years, Alder- 
man Higginbottom added, “the new light 
will be within the reach of every man.” So 
much has the undertaking increased that a 
new committee has now been formed—the 
Electricity Committee—“to deal with all 
matters arising under the Electric Lighting 
Acts 1882 and 1888.” In spite, however, of 
the extension of electric lighting, the con- 
sumption of gas steadily increases, and the 
Gas Committee will still have enough on their 
hands to occupy their best energies. The 
use of gas for cooking and in various ways for 
heating purposes, as well as for eas-engines, 
is every day becoming greater, and will do 
something to lessen the canopy of smoke 
which too often broods over Manchester. 


RAILWAY EXTENSIONS IN MANCHESTER. 

Two or three railway developments of great 
magnitude are now being carried out at Man- 
chester. Foremost is the Central Station 
extension. That already huge station is the 
joint property of the Midland, Great Northern, 
Great Central, and the Cheshire Line, Railway 
Companies; and not only is the large space 
now fronting the station to be absorbed, but 
the Midland Company is constructing a 
large hotel, which will cost, plus the pur- 
chase of very valuable land, half a million 
sterling. Moreover, the Great Northern 
Railway Company—which has hitherto shared 
the merchandise depdt attached to the Central 
Station—is building its own goods station, 
which will join up to and be connected with 
the lines of the Central. When complete, 
Manchester’s Central Station and hotel will 
cover about a quarter of a mile square, and 
will be one of the largest railway depéts in 
the world. 


SINGULAR RIGHT OF WAY CASE. 

At the Surveyors’ Institution, the arbitra- 
tion case of The South Mimms Rural District 
Council v. Marsden came on for hearing on 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., before Mr. A. Savill, 
sitting as sole arbitrator. The case was a 
singular one. The claim was for £5608, made 
by Mr. B. Marsden, a dairy farmer, of South 
Mimms, near Barnet, against the District 
Council, in respect of a right of way through 
the former’s estate. For some time past the 
Council has been considering the establishment 
of a sewage farm for the district. Recently it 
gave notice to Mr. Marsden that it would 
require a portion of his estate for the purpose 
of making the necessary roadway and eround 
farm, At that time a public right of way ran 
through a part of the estate, but the Council 
decided not to use this, but to open up another 
road which would run through Mr. Marsden’s 
homestead. ‘This, it was held by the claimant, 
would considerably damage the best part of 
the estate, and further would affect his busi- 
ness as a dairy farmer by reason of the fact 
that large quantities of sewage matter would 
be carried through the estate, and past the 
farm where the dairy business was carried on. 
In respect of the damage which would be 
sustained by the Council acquiring the right 
of way, a sum of £5000 was claimed, this sum 
not to include.the cost of purchase of twenty- 
five acres needed by the Council for their 
sewage farm. Mr. R. Oakley and Mr. Driver, 
in support of the claim, estimated the amount 
of compensation at £5608. Mr. Freeman, on 
behalf of the Council, having asked for a more 
moderate award than the amount claimed, the 
case was subsequently closed, and the arbitra- 
tor reserved his award. 


WEST HAM CORPORATION TENDERS. 

Mr. Ernest Baggallay, who recently held a 
public inquiry into certain allegations with 
regard to the acceptance by the West Ham 
Corporation of tenders for the installation of 
electric lighting in West Ham, has made his 
report, which has been presented to the borough 


council. The first charge was that a Mr. Paris 
calledonthe Electric Construction Company and 
offered to obtain the services of a member of 
the West Ham Council in getting the contract, 
for which the councillor would have to be paid, 
and Mr. Baggallay reported that there was 
nothing te show that Mr. Paris was acting 
otherwise than on his own responsibility, and 
that therefore the nature and object of his call 
on the company had no importance. The 
second charge was that Mr. Councillor Sils 
Hunnsg, a member of the sub-committee for the 
consideration of the tenders, himself made 
corrupt overtures to the Electric Construction 
Company, and Mr. Baggallay, in relation to 
this, said it was not surprising that the Electric 
Construction Company should have looked 
upon this visit with suspicion, but the evidence 
went no further, and he did not find that any 
corrupt conduct was proved against Mr, Hunns. 
The last allegation Mr. Baggallay described as 
the most important. It was that the West 
Ham Corporation had been corruptly influenced 
to accept tenders which were not the most 
advantageous to the borough. The eight 
tenders accepted amounted to £23,467, and if 
the lowest tender in each section had been 
accepted, the total cost would have been 
£15,704. This difference of £7763 required 
some explanation, and Mr. Steinitz, the elec- 
trical engineer of the Corporation, upon whose 
advice and recommendation the sub-committee 
implicitly relied, was examined upon the ten- 
ders at considerable length. His answers 
satisfied Mr. Baggallay that he had acted 
throughout with perfect honesty, and that 
there was no reason whatever for supposing 
that he had been influenced by any corrupt or 
improper motive. 


ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH STEPS. 


The steps of St. Martin’s Church are not to 
be removed. The vestry of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields had the hardihood to propose that 
one of the flights of steps leading up to the 
Church should be done away with. Anyone 
passing the Church will have noticed that 
there are two flights of steps with a terrace or 
landing between. The idea was to make one 
continuous flight of steps, and so widen 
the pathway by more than 5ft. But this 
raised a keen controversy amongst Architects. 
Several Architectural Societies threatened 
strenuous opposition, so that when the vestry 
came to the County Council for a grant to 
carry out the improvement the Improvements 
Committee recommended that the Council 
refuse. Generally public bodies are supposed 
to be ruthless destroyers of the ancient and 
picturesque, but now they are more jealous 
ouardians of “ historic sites ” and Architectural 
features than even a vicar and his church- 
wardens. It is an interesting Architectural 
question whether, if the steps were removed 
back within the great pillars, the effect of the 
Church front would be spoiled. 


LEAKY RAILWAY BRIDGES. 


At a recent meeting of the Public Works 
Committee of Cardiff Corporation, Councillor 
¥, J. Beavan presiding, Councillor Mildon 
made strong complaint about the leaky condi- 
tion of the Great Western Railway Bridge 
over Penarth Road, the Rhymney Railway 
Bridge at Lowther Road, and other railway 
pridges in the town, stating that dirty water 
came through in large quantities in some 
places, and soiled the dresses of street pas- 
sengers. The Borough Engineer said he had 
already called the attention of the Great 
Western authorities to the Penarth Road 
Bridge, and the meeting instructed him to 
write again to those people and also to other 
railway companies, calling upon them to put 
their bridges over streets in the borough into 
proper repair. 


NEW AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


An electric railway sixty miles in length, to 
be operated by alternating current, is projected 
to connect the cities of Detroit and Port Huron, 
Michigan. The line will be single track, with 
“turn-outs,” following the western bank of the 
St, Clair and Detroit Rivers and the shore of 


Lake St. Clair. It will carry both freight and 
passengers. 'Two-car trains will be run, con- 
sisting of a 334-ton motor car and a 15-ton 
trailing-car. There is to be but one generating 
plant on. tue line, about twenty miles from 
Detroit at a point which will be about the 
centre of load distribution. Three-phase cur- 
rent will be generated at this station, which 
will be converted by rotary transformers placed 
at four sub-stations along the line, from which 
direct current will be delivered into the feeder 
circuits. 


PLYMOUTH AND DISTRICT BUILDING TRADES, 
Some months ago attention was called to 
the fact that the master builders of the district 
had been served with notices from the 
Plasterers’ Society, as well as other trade 
organisations, to the effect that on and after 
May Ist certain increased rates of pay would 
be demanded. At the time, six months’ notice 
was given, and this expires at the end of the 
present month. Little attention was paid to 
the matter at the outset, but finally the Master 
Builders’ Association met, and agreed to meet 
a deputation from the men of the various 
trades. These meetings took place, and we 
understand the masters were prepared to meet 
the men on certain points, but could not see 
their way clear to agree to the whole of the 
demands, The men decided to accept nothing 
less than what they had applied for, and so 
matters remain as far as the workmen are 


-concerned. 


A BUILDER S APPEAL. 


In the Court of Appeal, before the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Lopes and. 
Chitty, the appeal of the plaintiff in the case 
Smith the younger v. the Rural District 
Council of - Chorley recently came on for 
hearing from the verdict and judgment of 
Mr. Justice Kennedy and a special jury at the 
Manchester Assizes. The plaintiff, who is a 
builder at Chorley, sought for a mandamus to 
compel the defendant Council to pass the 
plans of a house in Back Lane, Chorley, which 
the Council declined to do on the ground that 
if the house was built it would make the 
street 24ft. wide instead of 36ft. 6in., which 
was the minimum width allowed by the bye- 
laws. The plaintiffs contention was that 
Back Lane was not a new street, and the jury 
were of this opinion, but his Lordship said 
that the point he had to decide was whether 
a writ of mandamus was the proper remedy, 
and, after carefully considering the arguments 
and the numerous authorities referred to, he 
came to the conclusion that the defendants’ 
contention was well founded, and that the 
action for a mandamus could not be main- 
tained. The plaintiff now appealed on this 
point of law. At the conclusion of the argu- 
ment their Lordships dismissed the appeal, 
refusing to interfere with the discretion the 
Council had exercised in the matter. 


DEFECTIVE MORTAR. 

At the Birkenhead Police Court, a builder, 
named Walter Roberts, residing at Waterloo, 
was summoned, at the instance of the Corpo- 
ration, for using in the erection of houses, in 
Hinderton Road, mortar by which the bricks 
in the walls of such buildings were not 
properly bonded together, and which was not 
good mortar compounded of geood lime, as 
required by the bye-laws. It was stated that, 
when the Surveyor inspected the buildings, he 
detected a strong, nauseous, and sickening 
odour which emanated from the-mortar being 
used in the building operations, and he in- 
structed the building inspector to make an 
investigation. The inspector found that the 
mortar used was being ground away from the 
building at an old quarry, and that spent gas. 
lime was employed in its manufacture, no 
other lime being used in it—Mr. Charles: 
Brownridge, borough engineer and surveyor, 
said he had seen a sample of the mortar used - 
in the construction of the buildings, and also 
had a sample of the gas lime. The mortar 
seemed to be composed of spent gas lime and 
red sandstone. ‘He did not regard this as 
proper lime for the purpose of making mortar; 
it was a waste residual, and, having done 
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its work as a purifying agent, he thought 
it was entitled to a rest, at any rate 
for building purposes. It was obtainable free, 
and was not such a lime, he thought, as came 
under the definition of suitable material as 
required by the bye-laws. He thought the use 
of mortar made from such material would tend 
to make insanitary and unhealthy dwellings, 
and he would therefore not accept the re- 
sponsibility for the use of this material. He 
considered it undesirable, bad, and not the 
material specified in the bye-laws.—In cross- 
examination, witness said he had never heard 
of a prosecution for the use of gas lime, but he 
had never heard of spent gas lime being used 
for such a purpose. The lime might be worth 
3s.aton asa manure. He had heard that the 
Gas Department had used gas lime for build- 
ing purposes, but their premises were exempt 
from the Corporation bye-laws.—Mr. Colling- 
wood Hope: So that they could put up what 
rubbish they liked?—Mr, Brownridge: I am 
sorry to say they could—For the defence, 
Mr. Collingwood Hope submitted there had 
been no contravention of the bye-laws. This 
mortar had been manufactured’ from gas lime 
for some years past, and, as the bench had 
heard, the Corporation itself had used mortar 
made from gas lime in one of its departments. 
Surely there should not be one law for the 
Corporation, and another for the builders.— 
Mr, Peter Wynne, builder, was called, and 
stated that he had been using mortar made 
from gas lime for the past eighteen months, 


and had never been prosecuted for using it, — 


In his opinion, it was a very good mortar.— 
Mr. Baneroft, builder, said he had used this 
mortar, and it was a good mortar.—Several 
other builders gave evidence to the same 
effect, but the bench found the charge proved, 
and imposed a fine of 20s. and costs. 


KEYSTONES. 


Mr. Joun. Briae, M.P., and the members 
of his family have promised 1000 guineas 
towards the cost of enlarging and endowing 
the Keighley and District Hospital. 

THE memorial-stone of the new senior public 
school for West Calder has been laid. The 
school is estimated to cost about £5000, and 
will accommodate 460 scholars, and have a 
hall for secondary education. — 


Tux Boston Harbour Commissidners have 


accepted the tender of Messrs. Spagnoletti and 
Crookes, of London, to erect an electric light 
installation at Boston Dock, at a cost of £1682. 
The estimate of Mr, A. Collins, the consulting 
engineer, was for £1267. 

Ar the Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, 
which was rebuilt after the Great Fire in 1666 
by the mortgaging of the plate of the guild, 
Sir Edward J. Poynter (the President of the 
Royal Academy) was recently presented with 


the honorary freedom of the Painter-Stainers’ — 


Company. 

Tur amount required, under the head of 
public buildings in Great Britain, in the esti- 
mate to meet the cost of the enlargement of 
the melting-house at the Royal Mint is £1100, 
The enlargement is necessary in order that the 
Mint may satisfy the increased demands for 
coinage. : 

A commirrExE of the House of Commons has 
passed the Bill promoted by the London 
County Council authorising the construction 
of a subway under the Thames, commencing 
in Greenwich, near Brewhouse Lane, and ter- 
minating at Millwall, near the western boun- 


dary of the Island Gardens, Poplar. The time 


granted for the construction of this work is 
seyen years. ~ eee 

Ar the St. Clement Danes Vestry Hall a 
meeting was held in furtherance of the project 
for the erection of a parish house. The Rector 
detailed the history of the parish and the 
progress of affairs which have necessitated the 
building of a parish house. He said that Mr. 
W.F.D. Smith had presented the site, and 
the building was now in progress. He had 
collected £2270. The building will comprise a 
large hall, class-rooms, a soup and food kitchen, 
a créche for babies, and ironing and mangling 
rooms, - <* oe ioe: 


Correspondence. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE TROWEL ? 
To the Editor of Tum BurtpERs’ JouRNAL. 


Srr,—Nine times out of ten the contractor 
provides (i.e., pays for) the silver trowel the 
foundation stone of a new Church is often laid 
with, and the Architect presents it. 

Yours okediently, | 


POLISHING FLOORS. 
To the Editor of Tun ButtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Is there any special method of 
treating paraftin wax when it is used in place 
of beeswax for polishing flooring, and, if so, 
where can particulars of said method be ob- 
tained? Iam sure, if there is any improved 
mode, some of your numerous readers will 
be aware of it. ) 

Yours faithfully, 
E.R. 


A QUESTION OF WATER SUPPLY. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpErs’ JouRNAL, 


Srr,—Over thirty years ago a row of three 
houses were built in a suburb of Leeds, as an 
investment. Since that time these three houses 
were sold to three different persons: Now the 
owner of the second house gives notice that he 
has an insufficient supply of water, owing to 
the third house being supplied by the same 
pipe, and says that he is going to have the pipe 
(which goes under his house) cut off. This is 


_afalse statement, as the terrace goes up smartly 


in height, and it stands to reason that if the 


third house (which is farthest up the hill) has 


an excellent supply, surely No. 2 must have a 
still better, being lower down, as the water has 
to go uphill. The reason, I may state, of 
No. 2 giving notice is that some time ago a 
petty quarrel broke out between Nos. 2and3,and 
which has never been made right. Has No. 2 
the right to cut off the water of No.3? The 
houses have belonged to the three individual 
owners about ten years, and each bought the 
rights of their respective houses. Az S 
April 10th, 1897. 


Tse Brighton Corporation has resolved to 
spend £12,000 on the protection of the Madeira 
Road foreshore. The scheme decided upon 
embraces the widening of the roadway from 
the site of the chain pier to Royal Crescent 
from 40ft. to 60ft. and the erection of two 
groynes with breastwork of timber. 


\ 
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- Announcements. 


—————- 


Editorial. 


Tur Eprror will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 

. on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIx- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. 


Advertising. 


SrruaATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence. , : 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements. S22 

Prices on application. es 

Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 


Effingham House, Arundel St., 
Strand, W.C. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.— 
Ata meeting of this association, held in the 
rooms, 187, Pitt Street, on Tuesday, the 6th 
inst., Mr. Wm. Tait Connor, A.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair, Mr. Wm. Fraser, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
on the “Influence of Economics on Architec- 
ture.” He showed the bad effect the present 
land tenure had on _. Architecture, how, 
especially where leases of a limited period 
existed, the buildings were built only to last 
out the lease, and how building for profit, and 
not for use, tends to depreciate the Art. He 
showed, also, how the unequal distribution of 
wealth, competition, and the sub-division of 
labour were against the appreciation of good 
Architecture and unfavourable to thoughtful 
design and good workmanship. The remedy 
he suggested was collectivism, which, he said, 
would give greater opportunities for good 
Architecture, as buildings would only be 
erected when required, and not as profitable 
speculations. There would be no glaring 
inequalities in wealth, with the ostentation of 
riches and the degradation of poverty. The 
worker would be well fed and be sure of his 
work, and could therefore take greater delight 
in it and produce better work. There would 
be no need for work being cut down to the 
cheapest point to make things pay, for build- 
ings would be erected for the good of the 
community, who would take adelight in seeing 
their own property beautiful. On the motion 
of Mr. James Craigie, a hearty vote of thanks 
was awarded the essayist. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—Under the leadership of Mx. Hippolyte Blane, 
R.S8.A., the members of this association on 
Saturday week visited Niddry and Duntarvie 
Castles. The former, situated in Kirkliston 
parish, Mr. Blanc described as a fair example 
of an early keep, one showing the first develop- 
ment from the simple square tower. The 
doorway in the inner angle enters upon a 
circular staircase leading to the several floors, 
now inruin. The walls average 9ft.in thickness. 
The foundation of the tower was. ascribed to 


_ George, fourth Lord Seton, probably in the last 


quarter of the fifteenth century. The castle 
receives prominence in history as having in 
1568 afforded shelter and protection to Queen 
Mary. During the troublous times of Charles I. 
and II. the castle and lands passed to the family 
of Hopetoun, the castle giving the title of 
Baron Niddry to Lord Hopetoun. Duntarvie 
Castle, situated in Abercorn parish, Mr. Blane 
explained, was a residential manor house of 
about 100 years later date than Niddry. It 
presents a large rectangular building, 80ft. 
long, facing south, with projecting wines at 
the extremes on the north side. This castle 
was in marked contrast to Niddry, the walls 
being so much thinner. There was much 
evidence to associate the period of foundation 
with the end of the sixteenth or beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The castle continued 
habitable until quite recently, and is now in 


ruin. 


Tur Duke of Cambridge has unveiled the 
tablet to the memory of the late Field-Marshal 
Sir Patrick Grant, in the corridor south of the 
chapel at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Mr. Water Morrison, M.P., has announced 
hi intention of building a Chapel at Giggles- 
wick. The building of the new Chapel, which 
is estimated to cost between £15,000 and 
£20,000, will be commenced at once, plans 
having already been prepared. 

Tyr Dean and Chapter of Lincoln have con- 
tracted with Messrs. Willis and Son for the 
rebuilding of the Cathedral organ. — In order 
to make the organ as perfect as possible, it has 
been thought expedient to’ prepare for the 
addition at some future time of several stops 
and accessories, which cannot be included at 
present for want of funds. The amount at 
present promised is £3630, and to add the 
stops, &e., which are omitted would require 
£645 more. It has been decided to make a 
trial of electro-motors for driving the blowing 
apparatus, and it is believed that this will be 
the first Cathedral organ in England to be 


blown by electricity. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


_ROADS— (Continued). 
May 1 King’s Lynn—Road Material ... 


as ie ae ... Corporation .., a: ei Sti «.  H, J. Sileock, Borough Surveyor, King’s Lynn, 
x 4 New Ferry, Cheshire—Street Works ee Bee .. Urban District Council — .., a .. J. Young, 78, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry. 
No date, Starbeck-roads, St. Andrew’s Estate a Fat . J. W. Addyman A. A. Gibson, Architect, Harrogate. 
: SANITARY— 

April _ 23 Mallow—Sanitary Works, &c., at Workhouse... sae Guardians: 37 “bs M. Regan, Union Office, Mallow, 

2 3 Kettering—Drainage Works... oi : = .. | Urban District Council T. R. Smith, Market Hill, Kettering. 

9 23 Walthamstow—Underground Sludge Tank +f .. ' Urban District Council G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

” 24. Essendon, Herts—Construction, of Pipe Sewer, &c. ..  Farish Couneil J. Aird, Glebe Cottages, Hatfield, 

> 26 Ashton-under-Lyme—Sewerage Works s oa «-. Corporation “.. 5 J.T. Harnshaw, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyme. 

26 Rowley Regis, Staffs—Construction of Collecting Sewers Urban District Council E, B. Marten, Church-street-chambers, Stourbridge. ‘ 

5 26 Heath Town, Wolverhampton—Sewers ... re .. °Urban Distriet Council R. HE. W. Berrington, Civil Engineer, Wolverhampton, | 

» 27 Southampton—Stone Ware Pipe Sewers .., re .. Corporation oe 354 ee ..  W.B.G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 

9 28 Shrewsbury—Outfall Works ne Corporation .., we va a .. J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 28, Gt, George-street, 

Westminster. 

» 28 Rochester—Seayenging, &c. (three years’ contract) ... Corporation .., =k a Sf, .. City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

9 30 Sunbury-on-Thames—Sewerage Works... oes .. Urban District Council .., te .. J, Alstie, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster. : 
May 4 London, E.C.--Sewers, &c. ... Ps -- te .. Shoreditch Vestry ... i “A .. J. Rush Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. £ 

93 5 Norton, near Sheffield— Removal of Refuse ae .. _ Rural District Council a aor .. EE, A, Sampson, 17, York-street, Sheffield. ; : 

% 11 London—Public Conveniences aan aah aay ... London County Council... en ., Architect’s Department, Spring-gardens, W. ; 
July 31 Oporto, Portugal—Sanitary Improvement Works *. Corporation ee aS ee .. . Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. 

TIMBER— 

May 3 London, N.W.—Wood Paving Blocks (688,000) .., .— - St, Pancras Vestry ... W.N. Biair, Vestry Hall, Paneras-road, N.W. 


COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DATE | 
| 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


April 21 Long Buckley, Northamptonshire — Competitive 30 suineas 


: y Rural District Council, 
Schemes for Water Supply. 


” 30 Halifax—Designs for Police Station and Court House ... £50, £25 ae a ai ie .. Corporation. 
30 London—Church Extension .... 5s ee a mere eel) 2; a = a a) .. Mr. Marrow, 2, Finsbury-square, London, 
May 1 Crompton, Lanes.—Designs for Public Baths _. nvr OO; £20, £10- 5, a: - via .. Crompton Urban District Council. 
93 15 Tonbridge, Kent—Teechnical Institute and Free Library #31 10s., £21, £10 10s. a He ... Urban District Council. 
No date, Bexhill-on-Sea-—Designs, &e., for Drinking Fountain ~~ 7 Hon. Secretary, Colonel Lane Memorial, Standerton, Bex- 
and Dog Trough. hill-on-Sea. ; 
99 Burntey Designs for Memorial Fountain .., Scr wa e210 and 85° <.. te He ae .... Parks Committee, Burnley, 


at: : | 
TENDERS. LITTLEMORE.—Accepted for alterations to house at PONDERS END.—For new workshops at Ponders End, 
Littlemore, Oxon, for Miss Crawley. Mx. Herbert Quinton, Middlesex, for the Edison and Swan United Electrie Light 
Architect and Surveyor, Oxford :— Company, Limited. Mr. Eyelyn Hellicar, Architect :— 
5 Messrs. Williams Bros., Oxford oo Aca ey) T. Almond and Son. .... £3,982 | Fairhead and Son <..) £3,543 
Information from accredited sources should be LONDON .-For additions and alterations at the “ Jolly Stimpson and Co... « 3,900'| W.Oooper yt 3,39) 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can Caulkers” public-house, Lower-road, Rotherhithe, for Messrs. Perry and Co. < ~ 3,€83| H.W. Newman* 3,397 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the Barclay, Perkins, and Co., Limited? Mr. George Hubbard, Wm. Gregar and Son... 3,737 * Accepted. 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work Architect, 23, 'insbury-circus, E.C. = PORTSMOUTH —For the erection of a board school for 
. H. Wall and Co. £698 10| J. Richards der 6a0. the Portsmouth School Board, George-street, Buckland. 
Balaam Bros. ... 685 0| A. White and Co... 625.0 MrsG 0: Vernon-Inkpen, Architect, W hittington-chambers. 
z Scotney and Wootten 658 0 Southsea. Quantities hy Mr. CG. W. Ball, Southsea :— : 
,BECKENHAM.—For the supply of Guernsey granite and LONDON.—For alterations and additions to paperstaining W. W. Evans |  _- £20,600 | W. R. Light and Son £19,794 
Cherbourg quartzite, for the Urban District Council. Mr. works, Chiswick, W. Mr. Edmund M. Bowyer, Architect E. and A. Spriggins .. 20,130 | H. Cooke se ay 19,580 
J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council’s Oftices, Beckenham :— and Surveyor, Santon, Reigate :-— : J. W. Perkins ~.. ~. 20,010| J. Cockerell |. 19,409 
Guernsey Granite. Per yard. fey : Holland and Hannen £2,569 4. Quick: 0 19,849] Hall -» 19,000 
a eae ne s. d. Nye 4 24440 H, Jones % pt AO ROY, * Provisionally accepted, 
A.andF.Manuelle .. . 16 ,ONDON.—For completing “Ashmere House.” Brixte PONTYPRIDD.—For the erecti ildi 
J. Mowlem and Co., Grosvenor Wharf, S.W.* 16 8 iene SMO or ree mp eting ‘dee Se Lian Wood toe the Boker Recar Bret SS ee 
Cherbourg Quartzite. Per yard. Regd = se ea, Walker es £1448 tom, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd:— : a 
Kent-road Maintenance.and Stone Supply Co. 13 4 LG aes ; % ee Pes ioe and Son, Moms ee = sere: pee so and Son “. ereny: 
Coopers, Ltd., King William-street, OPE LAD, Baas * Accepted, sieht tend hers Ss ished H. Smith Ses 12,000 D. Evans and Son ... 11,389 
eae __. * Accepted. : LONDON ,—For the purchase of materials for the repair of Watkin Williams -.. 11,975 | Coxand Bardo. 11,362 
BENFLEET (Essex).—Accepted for the erection of stable, the roads and paths at Victoria Park, for the London County Lloyd Bros, .. _....... 11,800] J. ©, Richards se se 11,235 
coach-house, &c,, for Mr. R. Bowman. Mr. Arthur *'T: A, Council :-— d C. Jenkins and Son ... 11,750 | Williams and James 11,079 
Bowyer, Architect, 90, Leadenhall-street, E.C.:— Flints Hoggin Shell Wim. Davies... |. 11,737 | Jno. Jenkins 10,984 
W. Swain, South Benfleet. So ee oe SSeS side Rds a oe Arthur Seaton... ... 11,731 | W. Thomas and Co... 10,852 
DEAL.—Accepted for the supply of flint road metal (1200 W. Gibbs : S02 Oe: carp laes 7-6 Williams Bros. sng. 1685 | Rowlands and Lloyd 9,200 
cubic yards), for the Corporation. Mr.'T. C. Golder, Borough L. Sommerfeld _ .. 6 10 AS Re FES Rattray and Jenkins... 11,613 
Surveyor, High-street, Deal «— W. Griffiths... ; Feet Na ee FER eee eee wm REDHILL.—For the erection of three detached housas 
George Burton, Upper Deal 7s. per yard cube. ‘ a eccepted. 3 and offices at Redhill, Surrey, for Mr. William Lambert. 
EN FIELD.—For erecting a detached residence, London- LYDIARD MILLICENT Mt ilts.).—Tor the erection ofa me Herbert Quinton, Architect-and Surveyor, Oxford :-— 
road, Enfield. Mr. Thomas J. Hill aE ee ess hospital, for the Cricklade and W ootton Bassett Rural Dis- Messrs. Smith & Sons E, Worssell, Redhill 14, 485 
y _ MV aas J. ul, Architect, Church ind F . op F = "i : | soe wedhill £45496 
street, Stoke Newington :— trict Council. Mr. R. J. Beswick, Architect, Fleet-street, Norwood . ..._ £5,893 | Messrs, Buckland and 
A. Porter ay £1,400 | Sneuin Bros, and Co. - £1,150 Swindon :— = ss J.J. Carrick, Redhill .. - 5,287 Waters, Redhill* — .. 4,383, 
Gibson Bros, eva Mone act ea ae ee H. Plewelling, Wootton Bassett - ... ay ... £610 Messrs. C. Nightingale Accepted. ‘ 
Humphries and Son |. 12196 | asic fooy ey See (Middlesex).—Accepted for the Cottage and Sons, Reigate ... 4,872 
FARNHAM —For alterations, &., at Workhouse (wwe ‘ Home Scheme of the Linen and Woollen Drapers’ Institution SHEFFIELD.—¥For erecting new premises in Hich-stree. 
casual wards), for the Union Guardians Me S. ‘Btanles: d Ree contract), Mr. George Hornblower, Architect, London, and Mulbery-strest, Sheffield. Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs, a 
Architect, West-street, Farnham -— : ran 4 Flockton, Architects, 15, St. James-row, Sheffield. Quantities 
Kempe 6 sara deconae Garland cae. Beg Ox FORE Tout, Hendon ay ph ge ... £12,468 supplied :— ; 
Tompsett and Go. |“ “343 | Goddard and Boks ais Hook Gea “or repairs and decorations at the Clarendon R. Anderson... ... £78,948] J. Bland... .. vo £67,000 
Leek oe 340| Figg, Farnham (accepted) 207 ee xford. Mr, H. Quinton, Architect and Surveyor, as eee meagan 77,690 Ash ou. and Biggin 61,700 
HOO (Kent).—¥For the supply of road materials, &c for ; a4 A va 1] Go Cate fe he ee Shomeid een 
the Rural District Council. Mr. F. C. Thurston, Surveyor, Meas Waleed Bros., Oxford (accepted) a es ne NS SBROOK — ee ae (eocented) ele 
Hoo. : For new lavatomek ct aah, ) vy 42 SNARESBROOK.—For building villa residence at Snares- 
penne Thao Sat ditto. aie brook, Essex, for Mr. Harry Jones. Mr. Joseph G. Needham, 
‘Alot dana: 0 Gurus Ont OPS ieee eee a AE pees Ui; ep orreserofhroad yiavion: N.E: s— ‘ 
Ge kere ; Regrets woe i Ee : ne Ade Wie WCOUE yy. ve, £2,920. «Lawrence... ... .... £2,153 ; 
og gy SEE ge |g caibentheiptionsts theaneliethtit,, = Ut | Rand fivaas Shu |W.s Medion © 2 leg 
Ba 38 5 25 Bp C. Curtis, Oxford a oP Pe, ‘£70 10 SNARESBROOK.—For building villa residence at Snares- Fl 
peas NO ans Os Messrs. Williams Bros., Oxford (accepted) 70 0 brook, Essex, for Mr. Herbert G. Day. Mr. Jose h G. : 
Ge nan’ nm Dn T. Axtell, Oxford Bae TA Needham, Architect, 11, Powerseroft-road, Clapton, N.E.:— 
V. Griffiths 18.0.5 13-46 4 AS SS TS Ay Yor new portico to ditto. © W. Scott... ... .. ... £8,100] W. Maddison... ... "£2 100 
ee ane L059: 52310 529 Se 12 abe 1218 Messrs. Williams Bros., Oxford .. . me £50 W. Lawrence... ... "2,215 | R. and E. Evans ~ 2074 
ae Bunps Se Ho 9.1 9 On ier ier OXFORD .—Accepted for the erection of a detached house STAVERTON.—Accepted for additions to school at  ™ 
. a s Manuelle 13 0... 12°10. 8 8d bi 8 and offices at Oxford, for Mr. Councillor Turrill. M¥F Her- Landscove, Staverton, for the school committee. Mr. C.G@ 
Bonmieeione Sot " S <4 38 ‘: QTd 51k 8 bert Quien, Atechiteet end Surveyor. Oxford :— 8. Acock, Architect, Totnes :— ; ees 
: at az 2 2~§ 5 eerie ts) S. Hutchins, Oxfor E 21,775 8 i } s ay o37 
Burnford q & 2 = _ ere 4.000 — OXFORD Por asians the roofs of a pair of ake at SWINDON Ge alley, taviga 
«oy surface Picked Flints. xford, for Rev » Walliame ss nays = Far ae > AUaIe cA sata A y 
G. Naylor oe ‘ace WENGE dele Np Ee paiord pny eA oats Mr. Herbert Quinton, Archi- Cltb, Srdons | Mae nad Beswick, Architect, eb = 
anc iskin, Messrs. Organ Bros. Oxfor 2464 16 7 a) zi fa 3 oe isk 
Rochester® , 5 age SH armor se, peobiencday aha S. Hutching. Onordiaa = fe ee % 6 WEETON (Yorks).— Accepted for the erection of a farm- 
Betobed As Bae Kentish Ragstene. OXFORD.—For decorative repairs at Oxford for Messrs sor es Huby. Mr. W. Beevers, Architect, 
sted and So xrimiey ohes~ ¢ 1 any. —M BCE OT ralae 25, Bond-stree eeds :— . f 
Maidstone* MSG AE AS RE ar en a ee canine sue aoe Onneey: Mr. Herbert Quinton, "Brickwork and Masonry.—J. and W. Dickin- 
ale om 5 10 Rae 2a} _— — Messrs. Wyatt and Son, Oxford — ... £210 son, Timble Great, Dea Otley os ~. £372 10° 0 
HORNCAS A *A ccepted. ; Charles Haynes, Oxford (accepted) % a. 196 Jovung.—H. and A, Thomas, Tdle, near 
an ae CASTLE.—For the enlargement and alterations to OXFORD .—For alterations to house at Kidlington, Oxon Bradford... —.., ay B : 160 0 0 
xains borough | Workhouse. Messrs. Free and Southwell, for Councillor Dodd. Mr Herbert Quinton, Architect. i Slatimg.K. Hartley, Tdle a au gO Oe 
arphiberts Gainsborough a Surveyor, Oxford -— Decent EM pal a ax Penk Hemsley and Sons, Leeds 26 0 0 
attinson, Ruskington De a ee SBIGd0: S. Hutchins .., = £ illic * 5 Plastering J.P. Mountain & Son, Leeds ~ 55 0 0 
Hatclitte, Horncastle 35 : w= =) 1,298 s; Wooldridge fe ett) cee ee eee Painting. <G- Thomson, Leets. aaa ie : 
awsit, Gainsborough RETO 1,065 PARSONSTOWN (Ireland),—For the erection of a resi- WOODFORD.—For building two houses Malmsbury- 
ILKESTON [No decision. ] dence, Kinnitty, Mr. James Kennedy, 0,E,, Parsonstown :-— road, Woodford, Essex, for Mr. J.T, Gascoyne. Mr. J GF 
UK ES ON.—For the erection of a bakery and ware- dames Stone .. .. .. £900) D. P "Hocter. Parsons- Needham, Architect and Surveyor ‘Clapton NOB es 
10use, for the Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. Frederick % town* he eer se £850 W. Lanrence £999 | Wells pian adore a 
Seed pete a Stephens buildings, Market-street, Man- * Accepted Nip Seas ee RS Re ages Evans... 1. 959 -A. Edwards. > oe 
ster. Quantities by Architect :— 4 ¢ <.—Aece “for ildi i : r ae ee ouisos baat 
A. Earnshaw £1,090 0 0 Donnelly and Son £956 0 0 Bb easy Seon fos Garcnted ye ee ane Site ee eee yee ee nose: es 3 
Gohn-Mannere. sree 0 0| John Herne i eae ERUG C eoe ry ¥ yernors. ©. Dayid Jenkins, stable, &c., for Mr. Phillimore, Wroughton, near Swi don) 7 
Birkin & Rowla BAS Sree | -K.IB.A., Architect, Llandilo :-— Mr. R. J. Beswick, Architect, Swindon: 4 
whowland 978 0 0 Edward Evans, Pembroke Dock .,, aS vo £2,666 4 ingen ; ; 


Lyddington and Selby, Swindon .. ... £660 


Apri 21, 1897] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. : 


nies? i 
INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND CONTEN TS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PAGE 
PAGE f PAGE 
Supplement: Plans of Proposed House at Ash- ENS LATE. eS a “s ue rss -. 150 Professional Items ,.. 159-16] 
bourne, Derbyshire, 0, FA, Voyaey, Ardhitent | In Istria and Dalmatia with a Camera. By W. Law | Trade and Craft 161-163 
Overmantel and Fireplace, Donegal Castle ... 149 eeeex 1 ne SSP ae ane Correspondence »» 163 
Donegal Castle, Sketched by L. Edmunds .,, _,, 150 | Modern House Interiors, By T, Butler Wilson, Society Meetings ... 163 
In Istria and. Dalmatia—Pirano—Rovigno—Porta F.R.IB.A. xs gg ie: se ae - 12 
Gorins; Same EMNN Go phithesies Pag Brioks and Moviart: 154-156 SURVEYING anp SanrraRy SuPPLEMENT: 
Triumphal Arch, Pola—A Shrine at Pola.,, 151-153 The Origin and Development of Renaissance Archi- Planning of Small Houses. By H. V. Lanchester, 
tecture in Italy. By C.B. Hutchinson, A.R.I.B.A, 157 A.RI.B.A, 3 sli 
CONTENTS. Keystones 158, 163 Sanitary Science. ‘By Paul Ogden exist 
The Last of Chelsea Reach = 1A9 The “ Builders’ Journal’? Problems. * Oo Bradford Sewage Scheme .., xiii 
London Naval Statues zs 149 Canterbury Cathedral Se 159 | Surveying and Sanitary Notes xli 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN, 
DAE WORK TO BE EXECUTED FOR WHOM 


DELIVERY. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS— 
April 23 Halifax—Store and Fourteen Houses ca 
5 23 Wakefield—Dwelling-house, Stanley-road ... es ys 
a 23. . Plymouth—Caretaker’s House, Roborough Reservoir ... 


Halifax Industrial Society, Limited W. Clement Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax, 


Willie Wrigley, 10, Wood-street, Wakefield, 
Edward Sandeman, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 


Water Committee 


24 Addlestone—Alterations, &c., to Houses T. O. Clark Albert Veness, Brighton-road, Addlestone. 
=f 24. Aldroughty, near Elgin—Farm Steading ... igs ee Set and Alex. Grant, Architect, Inverness. 
Be 24 Blackhurn—Chimney (150ft. high) a ae Corporation E. M. Lacey, 10, Delahay-street, Westminster. 
a 24 Burgate, near Fordingbridge—Farmhouse : FS Lie aE La SF Ga fe ties hee Estate Office, Shaftesbury-street; Fordingbridge, 
3 24 Crook and Bishop Auckland, Durham—Police Station... a County. Standing Joint Com- Surveyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham. : 
mittee. 
3 24 Crook and_ Bishop Auckland, Durham — Widening Durham County Council... Surveyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham, 
Newton Cop Bridge. 
# 24 Keighley—Shop,-&e., bawkholme Jané— 07.50 i.) <0 ne are W.H. and A. Sugden, Cavendish-street, Keighley, 
* 24 Purston—Hrection of Three Villas ... J. Umpleby Garside and Keyworth, Ropergate, Pontefract. 


- 2: Whitworth. Lanes.—New School, Lloyd-street ga con tear Ban toe ede 


Lloyd-street Infant School, Whitworth. 


5 24. Wickford, Essex—House, &c., near Railway StabOns Sas ee Soe Croft House, Wickford. 

= 24 Featherstone, Yorks.—Erection of Two Villas ... J. Shaw Garside and Keyworth, Ropergate, Pontefract, 
a 26 Buckie, Scotland—House rss Rene a Sai Reet teicahes W. Macdonald, Beidgend, Buckie. 

35 26 Chatham—Town Hall and Municipal Buildings ... Corporation a ae en oe G. E, Bond, High-street, Rochester. 

35 25 Daventry—Six Cottages, Coventry-road ren Daventry Co-operative Society: .., J. B. Williams, Moot Hall, Daventry. 


ADCOCK, Mr..W. J., Builder, Dover. 


*“*] have proved your invention easy of application. 
Both my joiners and apprentices could 


fix the apparatus without difficulty 
after having inspected a model.’’ 


‘ CRICKMAY & SONS, Messrs., F.R.I.B.A., 
London, S.W. 
‘*The Patent Windows supplied for 
Sir Edward Walters’ house at Salisbury 
gave us every satisfaction. We shall 
continue to use them.”’ 


JONES, Mr. PETER, Sloane Sq., London. 


**1 am glad to be able to bear testi= 
mony to the great utility and- general 
usefulness of the N.A.P. Sliding Win- 
dows. 
to be without them.’’ 


I am yery pleased with them, and should be sorry | 


THE 


N.A.P. 


Safety Windows. 


specify them.” 


LUCAS & AIRD, Messrs., Contractors, London. 
‘*Cheap, simple, and effective. 


We are using some 
1200 sets of your fittings on these ex- 
ceptionally tall buildings.”’ 


MORGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Messrs., 
Contractors, Southampton. 


‘“*A very clever arrangement, and 
one which will certainly come into 
daily use.’’ 


PERRY & READ, Messrs., F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 


‘‘It is with pleasure that we are 
able to inform you of our entire satis- 
faction with the ‘N.A.P. Windows,’ 
we shall continue to 


° ° ° 


Write for Full Particulars to the N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 159, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


STIFF & SONS, LAMBETH, se 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS, 
CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS 
- DAMP-PROOF COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &c. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, 


SE. 


} 
} 


ee 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


. THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


[Arrin 21, 1897. 


COMPLETE LIS 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM. 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


BUILDINGS (Continued). 


W.H. D. Horsfall, 9, Harrison-road, Haltax. 


April 26 Elland, Yorks—New Foundry Shed, &e. Perseverance Works é 
uy! 26 Fareham, Hants—New Chaplain’s Residence ... Hants County Asylum Cancellor and Hill, 12, Jewry-street, ‘Winchester. 
* 26 London, §.E.—Works, &e., at South London Art Gallery Camberwell Vestry ... ai a Vestry Hall, Peckham-road, London, S.Bo oe 
= 26 Old Hill, Staffs.—Fireprootf Room at Council Offices Rowley Regis Urban District Council... Daniel Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill. 
ke 26 Tlangollen—County School se ae County School ss oa Mr .. HH. Leather, Andrew-buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff, 
oe 26 Port Talbot—Hrection of Offices x fi< ey Port Talbot Railway and Docks Co. Frank B. Smith, Architect, Port Talbot. 
=n 26 Richmond, Surrey Underground Conveniences... ... Corporation ... aS Raa “J. H. Brierley, Town Hall, Richmond. — 
= 27 Halifax —W orks for taking down Barrack Tavern, &e.... Automatic Standard Screw Company ... Jackson and Fox, 22, George-street, Halifax, 
na QV Sowerby Bridge—New School... se Te SE of Nae Sacto ae Clete EON S Wilkinson, Sowerby Bridge. ~ 
= 28 Andover—Buildings at the Workhouse Guardians - A. Purkess, 16, Junction-road, Andover. 
* 28 Farnham—Casual Wards a ae Guardians ix ie or ae .. 8. Stapley, West-street, Farnham. 
¥} 28 Jarrow—Alterations, &e., to School... Hedworth, Monkton, and Jarrow U.D. Clerk of the Works, Jarrow. 
School Board. 
; 28 Petrokoff, Russia—Cattle Mart and Siaushter-house’s..). 72 ao | a seo neanettes Provincial Government of Petrokoff. 
3 28 Tunbridge Wells—Slipper and Swimming Baths... Corporation «.. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
3; 28 Halifax—Erection of Church, Luddenden F0Gb st. no 2 ee eee W. Wrigley, Crossley-terrace, Hebden Bridge. 
55 28 Sowerby Bridge—Sunday School aD a West End Congregational Church S. ‘Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 
A 29 Cardiff—Chimney, &c. ... bik Corporation on a rik C. H. Priestley, Waterworks Engineer, Cardiff. 
4 29 Taine = Wredtion Of NOW SCHOOISS ai gigan Vantec lome tel Grae eet cae a iene mtn ey Samuel P.. Close, 53, Waring-street, Belfast. 
5 30 Newquay—New Headland a8 PAS eae ence Uh aan ey Leer Seen en See SMG SN eae ey S, Trevail, Architect, Truro. 
ns 30 Leicester—Conerete and Stone Bridge ae Highway and Sewerage Committee E. G. Mawby, Borough Surveyor, Leicester. 
a 30 High Spen—Construction of Twelve Cottages ‘gatiar os Miners’ Arms, High Spen, Lintz Green. 
as 30 Beeston, Notts—Erection of Council Offices Beeston Urban District Council... Hedley J. Price, 24, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 
May 1 Bangor, Ireland—Church Tower, &e. as e i Re a ee et rre Mr. Stephens, Donegall-square, Bangor. 
¥ 1 Grangemouth, Scotland —Dwelling-houses, New-street.. Grangemouth Co-operative Building and G. Dear Page, Old Glebe-chambers, Falkirk. 
Investment Society, Limited. 
- 3 Cairo—Prison and Police Barracks ... Egyptian Government Service Administrative Offices, Cairo. 
if 3 2uncorn—School Buildings Runcorn School Board F, and G. Holme, Westminster-chambers, Crosshall-street, 
Liverpool. 
ae 4, London—Shelter in Gymnasium : London County Council .... ois Architect’s Department, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
e 5 Scarborough—Enlarging Post Office te ¥ “"  Gommissioners of H.M, Works ... 12, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
* 7 East Ashford, Kent—Alterations, &e., to Infirmary Guardians mA Workhouse, Willesboro’. 
Chapel. 
ay 7 Landon. g wWw.—Enlarging School-rooms Kensington and Chelsea School Board... Cecil Sharp, 59, Fenchurch-street, H.C. 
. 10 Hendon—Asylum ... ae ey ae met Central London Sick Asylum Board Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Strand. 
10 London, W.—Temporary Iron Structure ... Asylums Committee of the L.C.C. Glerk of the Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
3 18 Jucharest—Industrial School, Jassy ae oa toute POR ees cee an, Ba gecruree APOC OC! Roumanian Ministry of Agriculture, Bucharest. 
18 Buenos Ayres—New Central Railway ES EI OTIM Fae voi ey SEE al eae um me mene State Government, Buenos Ayres. 


No date. 


” 


Oldham—Business Premises and Houses ... 
Leeds—Five Houses, Crossfield-lane, Halton 
Nottingham—Villa 5 ee © be ah i 
Guidebridge, Lanes.—Alterations, &e., Railway Hotel... 


Failsworth (Lancs.) Indus. Soc. Ltd. ... 
J. Butler ie a3 “ 
T. Moody 


¥. W. Dixon, Architect, Union-street, Oldham. 

F. J. Butler, Shannon-street, Leeds. 

H. Sulley, Architect, Albert-street, Nottingham, 

J. H. Burton, Architect, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill. 


ep Clayton-le-Moors Club-house 3 W. Hopwood, Lower Barnes-street, Clayton. 

i Carnamoney, near Londonderry- House kh et ee DB ees J. Hutchinson, Carnamoney, Draperstown, Treland. 
% Halifax—Tower Copley Mills ... Beit oA, Sar PR pe ee wh es he iy ae Tee A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commercial-street. 

a Roundhay, near Leeds—Two Villas ... >: se Re Geer Snes nip siti nae Percy Robinson, 72, Albion-street, Leeds. 

a Buckhurst Hill, Essex—Two Pairs Semi-detached Villas = tenths Mr. Bating, 7, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

5 Burley-in- W harfedale Residence ‘re vie oe Issitt and Co., Architects, Bradford. 

= Heaton, Yorks.—Four Houses 2s re woe J. Jackson, Architect, Barry-street, Bradford. 

i Heywood, Lanes.—Houses, Derby-streetand Whain-lane ttre Sec, Millbank Brick and Terra-cotta Co., Heywood, 


JONES & WILLIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Metal Work, Architectural Carving and Joinery 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, Domestic and Public Buildings, 


Lighting Appliances, &c. 


Estimates given to Architects’ own Designs. Work can be inspected during execution. 


STSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSCESHSOSOSHSOSY 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :—‘79, Edmund Street, Birmingham ; 43, Great Russell Str eet, London, W.C. 
Concert Street, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


WORKS:—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


ca, DAMP WALLS CURED, MASONRY PRESERVED 
Ke SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID, 


nA : 
at Which absolutely Waterproofs and Preserves Bricks, Stone, Plaster, Cement. 


Ir HAS STOOD $THE TEsT OF TIME. 
Approved and Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for MANY YEARS. 


EASILY APPLIED, SMALL COST, RELIABLE. FORTY - YEARS’ 


Eee SZERELW EYS 


EXPERIENCE. 
IRON PAINTS. 


For Wood or Iron. 
GREAT = = 


: For Interior and 
Exterior Decoration. 
Beautiful Glazed 


Surface. 
Do not Chip. = 5 DURABILITY, 
Nou: Palsondus. HIGH-CLASS PAINTS. Prevent Corrosion. , 


Telegrams: 
“SZERELMEY. LONDON.’ 


Offices and Works: ROTHERHITHE NEW ROAD, S.E. 


Aprit 21, 1897.] 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. | 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RE 


CORD. Vv 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


No date. 


BUILDERS—(Continued) 
Aberystwith—School and House 
Balviear, N.B.—Ten Houses 


ENGINEERING— 


COMPLETE LIST 


FOR WHOM. 


April 23 Alexandria—tron Boiler Tubes, &c. ... a3 Egyptian Government 
% 23 Annan, Dumfries—Scraping Water Mains, &e. Burgh Commissioners 
» 23 Newport—Machinery and Plant : Corporation ©... et 

; 23 Walthamstow—Sludge Tank ... Urban District Council 
E 24. Redruth—Winding Engine ... Basset Mines, Limited ... ie He 
‘ 24. Cork—Plinth, Iron Railings, &c. County and City Courthouse Joint Com- 
mittee. 
26 Madrid—tIron Bridge over the Rio Noya ... Oe oh et ee ARO ed Se 
26 Inveresk, Musselburgh, Scotland—Conduit, &e. ... Inveresk Paper Company ... 
27 Rugby—Filter Bed - Ke bee is Urban District Council 
27 Vienna—Bridge ... sth a, ES a pA RS ete bs SA Yaags oss eedge 
by 28 London, 5.C.—Steam Warming Apparatus ae Metropolitan Asylums Board 
re 28 London, S.W.—Engineering Work, Western Hospital... Metropolitan Asylums Board 
a 30 Yeovil—Covered Service Reservoir ... on ane ... Corporation ..., a Meg i 
30 Leicester—Construction of Stone & Concrete Bridge, &c. Highways and Sewerage Committee 
3 30 TLondon—Drawing Piles, &e. 4 et ‘as _.. East India Docks : me 
5 30 Nantwich—Bridge, River Weaver... san Rural District Council 
ss 30 Tenbury—Water Supply and Drainage Works Guardians oe ste 

May 1 New Ross—Gasholder_... aa; — ; New Ross Gas Company a 
ie 1 Sheffield—Cast-iron Water Tank o%.% United Gas Light Company 
sf 1 Shefiield—Enlarging Water Tower ... United Gas Light Company 
is 1 Golspie—Waterworks Sutherland County Council 
pe 1 Golspie—Drainage Works Sutherland County Council Bs ane 
“ 3 Leigh, Lancs.—Machinery ma ot Leigh & Atherton J: oint Sewerage Board 
+3 1 Gloucester—Reconstructing Bridge ... Great Western Railway Company 
‘B 10 Tondon—Iron Structures at Asylum London County Council te 

{RON AND STEEL— 
April 24 Folkestone—500 Dust Bins Sanitary Committee 
8 28 London, N.E.—Sewer Ironwork Hackney Vestry 
PAINTING— 
April 27 Brownhills, Staffs.—Painting, Cleaning, &e. Urban District Council 
ROADS— 

April 23 Newark—Supplying Granite and Slag (4000 tons) Rural District Council... se oe 
= 23 York—Whinstone (1000 tons) ... ; te ei Bishopthorpe Rural District Council ... 
= 23 Grimsby—Street Works Corporation ... ve ig aS rhe 
os 23 Accrington—Cartage Accrington and District Railway Ser- 

vants’ Coal Association. 
Z 23 Winchcomb—Hauling Materials wis eee ... Highway Board a 
ce 24 Great Harwood, Lanecs.—Supplying of Setts, Flags, ke. © Urban District Council 
: 24 Neston—Team Labour, 1 Year, March 31, 1898 Urban District Council of 
a 24. Stafford—Cartage, 1 Year, March 31, 1898... Staftordshire County Council 
. 26 Halifax—Dross and Granite 0 : Rural District Council 
as 26 Halifax—Kerb and Flags 


Rural District Council 


* 26 Nelson—Street Works .... he ave 
Stratford-upon-Avon—Road Metal ... 
Newington—Street Works Re a a 
Leyland, Chorley—Lance-carting, &e., 1 Year... ae 
7 27 Gretton, Uppingham—Carting 870 tons of granite, &e.... 
vs 27 London, N.W.—Materials ore ia Se as é 
i 27 Lytham, Lancs.—Levelling, Paving, Asphalting, &e. 


General Purposes Committee 
Town Council a3 i We 
Paving and Sewerage Committee 
Highway Board ie aie ea 
Gretton Rural District Council ... 
Willesden District Council 

Urban Distriet Council 

District Council 

District Council 

District Council 


Acton—Paving and Making of Streets 
55 27 Willesden—Land and Thames Ballast 
Willesden—Road-making and Paying 

‘3 28 London, N.E.—Wood Paving ... 


2 : Be Hackney Vestry 7 
e 5 28 Penygroesheol, Wales—Widening Road Rural District Council 
(Continued on page 164.) 
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oT PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Manufacturers of 


IRON STAIRCASES 


(Straight and Spiral), 


Lh 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES, 
IRON DOORS, 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, GATES & RAILINGS. 


dts’ 


GENERAL WROUGHT & CAST-IRON WORK. 


LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Hipkiss and Bassett, Architects, Terrace-road, 
Sec. Slate Works Office, Balvicar. 


Department Stores, Alexandria. 

Murray Little, Burgh Commission Chambers, Annan. 
Albert A. Newman, Town Hall, Newport. 

Geo, W. Holmes, Surveyor to the Council, Walthamstow. 
N. Trestrail, Redruth, 

Architect, 28, South Mall, Cork. 


Direccion General de Obras Publicas, Madrid. 
Buchanan and Bennett, 24, George-street, Edinburgh. 
D.G. Macdonald, Engineer, Rugby. 

Austrian State Railway Department, Vienna. 
‘A. and CG, Harston, 15, Teadenhall-street, H.C. 
A, and G. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C, 
Borough Surveyor, Yeovil. 

E. Geo. Mawby, Town Hall, Leicester. 

East India Docks, London. 

J. R. Whittingham, Tondon-road, Stape*ey. 
W.S. Davis, Clerk, Tenbury. 

D. Hunt, Gasworks, New Ross, 

Fletcher W. Stevenson, Gasworks, Sheffield, 
Fletcher W. Stevenson, Gasworks, Sheffield, 
J. A. Hosie, Surveyor, Golspie. 

J. A. Hosie, Surveyor, Golspie. 

Bi, Pritchard, Engineer, Birmingham, 
Engineer at Gloucester Station. 

The Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


John White, Dover-road, Folkestone, 
James Lovegrove, Chief Surveyor, 


J, H. Shaw, Surveyor, Brownhills. 


T, Vickers, Surveyor, Newark. 

G. Leeming, Museum-street, York. 

A. B. Skill, 7, Macanlay-terrace, Grimsby. 
Secretary, 70, Scaitcliffe-street, Accrington. 


A. BE. Sharp, District Surveyor, Wincheomb. 

R. Chippenda'e, Surveyor, Great Harwood. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Neston. : 
James Moncur, County Council Buildings, Stafford. 
F, Gordon, Clifton, Bridgehouse. 

F, Gordon, Clifton, Bridgehouse. 

B. Ball, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Nelson, 
Roder Dixon, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon-Avon 
Thomas Longdin, Town Hall, Warrington. 

Clerk, District Surveyor, Leyland. 

John B. Willford, Clerk, Uppingham. 

Council Offices, Willesden. 

Council Offices, Lytham. . 

D. J. Ebbetts, 242, Hich-street, Acton. 

O. CG. Robinson, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

O, C. Robinson, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

J. Lovegrove, Chief Surveyor, Hackney. 

Ww. Bevan, Deri, near Cardiff. 
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The St. Pancras Iron Works, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, 
R:2 
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St. Pancras and Euston Stations.) 
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§) The New Sanitary 
Slab Work for Wall 
Linings, Urinals, etc. 
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OE PEE ee. ADAMS & Co.'s 
—_ = FS eS eee es & Ee . . SANITARY CATALOGUE, , 
LONDON—5 & 17, Old Queen {tre-t, We.tminster; LEEDS—Park Lane Sanitary Works; MANCHESTER—Albert Square; YORK—Engineering Works ; 
BIRMINGHAM—28-3), Church Strest ; GLASGOW—107, St. Vincent Street; DUBLIN—24, Nassau Street. 
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PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. — 


(Continued from page xviii.) ts 
| 


By H. V. Lancuuster, A.RIB.A. San 


No. IV. 
‘Res three designs given this week are for 
somewhat larger semi-detached houses, 
the two latter being placed on sites having 
larger frontages; these might, with slight 
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17.0% 13.6. 


= GROUND FLOOR 


- modifications in positions of chimneys and the 
form of roof, be found suitable for houses 
entirely isolated. tees 

It will be observed that all these plans 
provide the convenient adjunct of a service 
lobby between kitchen and dining-room, that 
the number of bedrooms is fairly proportioned 
to that of the sitting-rooms, and that the 
former are of reasonable size. One often 


notices in houses rather above the smaller — 


class that the bedrooms on the first: floor follow 
_ the sizes of the rooms underneath, whereas 


ae ly 


- bedrooms may be required, and the rest would 


=a : a 
| DRAWING ROO a 


a reasonable size for the latter is somewhat 
unnecessarily large for the former. With the 
average household, one, or at most two, large 


be better divided into smaller apartments. 
Where there is a second floor it may be 
conveniently utilised as nurseries when such 
are required, but it is hardly profitable in 
buildings of this size to make special arrange- 
ments for the purpose, however desirable it 
may be in larger houses, and where they are 
erected to meet personal requirements. 
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SCALE or FEET 


No reference has been made to the proper 
proportion of window area required to satis- 
factorily light a room. A good old rule gives 
one-tenth of the floor area as a suitable size. 
This should prove sufficient, except in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, or when the 
windows are on the shorter side of the room. 
It is better, however, to make the windows 
rather larger than this, as the amount of light 
is frequently diminished by the use of heavy 
~ eurtains, though the deep valance is, happily, 


| a thing of the past. It should he borne in | 


| mind that the upper part of the window open- 


ing contributes much the larger proportion 
of the light, andif it is not taken up to within, 
say, a foot of the ceiling, compensation must be 
made by increased area. Under ordinary 
circumstances the proper height for the lower 
sight line for the glass is 2ft. 6in. for sitting 
rooms, and 8ft. to 3ft. 3in. for bedrooms. In 
the case of a particularly attractive outlook, 
and more especially where the ground falls 
sharply from the building, these heights should 


| be reduced, and in the case of attics with 


CUBE AT 12 = £150 


SECOND FLOOR 


| dormer windows, it is frequently convenient to 


place the sills somewhat higher. Where the 
windows are casements, with mullions and 
transoms, it is important to arrange that the 
latter do not interfere with the outlook of a 
person standing in the room; the under side 
should not be less than 6ft. 3in. from the floor 
level. 

Since the general introduction of electric 
light instead of gas, it has been possible to 
reduce the height of the rooms. A room 10ft. 
high with several gas burners becomes intoler- 
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able in the course of two or three hours unless 
ventilators are provided at the ceiling level, 
whereas when gas is not used a height of 9ft. 


is ample, and as regards appearance is to be | 


preferred. Another old rule gives as the 


proper height for a room the third of the total | 
produced by adding length and breadth to- | 


gether; this errs, if anything, on the side of 


excess of height; while it is, perhaps, suitable | 
| kitchen offices to plan No. 9, 
siderable difference can be made in the apparent 


enough for a public building, or where the 
rooms are elaborately decorated, it is less in 
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SCALE or FEET 


agreement with the more homely character of 
domestic work, and 6in. to 1ft. may fairly be 
deducted in the latter case. Where there are 
several rooms considerably varying in size, of 
course some compromise must be effected with 
regard to a suitable height ; at the same time 
careful planning may often enable one to give 
greater height to a larger room and less to a 
smaller, as, for example, in the case of the 
Moreover, con- 


BEDROOM 
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Find t. BLOOR, 
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height of a room by the treatment of the 
ceiling cornice and walls, so that under the 
usual conditions with asmall house one hardly 
risks failure in this matter. 


At the Court-house, Helmsley, last week, an 
enquiry with reference to an application made 
by the District Council for permission to 


| borrow £500 for works of sewerage and sewage 


disposal, was held by the Local Government 
Board Inspector.—Mr. Robert Pearson, clerk 
to the Helmsley District Council, explained 
that in the first instance a loan of £1500 was 
granted for carrying out the plans approved of 
by the Local Government Board, These plans 
had been carried out in their entirety by a 
special. local committee, and the actual ex- 


| penditure on the drainage was £1913. The 


lowest tender had amounted to £2228, and 
thus the committee had saved #£310.—The 
various items which had occasioned the excess 
of expenditure over the £1500 was explained 
by Mr. Fowler, the engineer of the works, who 
showed that the scheme had been carried out 
in conformity with the requirements of the 
Local Government Board and their inspector. 
At Bootle, the Breeze Hill reservoir, which 
has just been completed, is designed to provide 
for fluctuations in the hourly and daily 
demand, and to ensure a steady uniform flow 
throughout the twenty-four hours, as well as to 
store water for use during temporary stoppage 
in the delivery from Prescot or from the 
pumping stations. The site at Breeze Hill is 
at an elevation of about 145ft. above the sea 
level, and the population to be supplied is 
about 80,000, requiring an average daily supply 
of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000: gallons. The 
capacity of the reservoir exceeds 6,000,000 
gallons. Its length is 268ft., breadth 240ft., 
and average depth 164ft. The area at top- 
water is 7147 square yards. The arching of 
the roof consists of seventeen rows of parallel 
arches, 12ft. span and 240ft. long, with thirty- 
four groined abusment arches, 12ft. span and 
22ft. long. ‘The arches are covered with soil, 
which will be grassed, and the top of the 
reservoir laid out with walks. The walls of the 
reservoir are composed of concrete, with clay 
puddled backing, and lined with asphalte. 
The piers which carry the arches are of brick- 
work, and the floors of conerete with a facing 
of asphalte. The cost of the work was £16,661. 
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SANITARY SCIENCE. 


(Continued from page xxiii,) 


By Paut OGDEN. 


HOUSE DRAINS. 


Coe CLUDING this short series of articles, 
/ TI come to the question—the very im- 
portant question—of house-drains. The pro- 
perties of a sewage-flow are (1) its viscidity, 
(2) its velocity—which depends upon two 
subsidiary properties, viz., the hydraulic mean 
depth of the stream and its inclination—and 
(3) the scouring action of the stream upon 
the bottom of the channel. In respect of the 
first of these we may take it to be equivalent 
to that of water. As to the second property, 
if the cross sectional area of a stream is divi- 
ded by the width of its cross-section measured 
along its bed, the result is the hydraulic 
mean depth, and the greater the depth the 
greater the velocity, providing, of course, the 
inclination remains the same. Coming to the 
question of the velocity of a sewage-flow—the 
flow of a liquid is influenced by the friction 
between it and the channel through which it 
flows, and it is more or less retarded, accord- 
ingly as the extent of the surface of the chan- 
nel with which it flows in contact is great or 
small, in relation to the quantity of liquid 
flowing through the channel. The quantity 
of liquid discharged by any channel of given 
size, as in a pipe of given diameter, is the 
result of the sectional area of the stream 
multiplied into its velocity. It is desirable 
that the velocity of the sewage should be con- 
siderable. In circular pipes the least extent 
of surface is offered in relation to the quantity 
discharged ; therefore the least obstruction to 
the flow of sewage, when the sewage half fills 
the pipes, in all cases within the limits of prac- 
tice. Dealing with the question of solid 
deposit, the third property has necessarily to 
be considered so that 
STOPPAGES OF THE SEWER 
or drain may not take place from the accumula- 
tion of solid matter. In Beardman’s hydraulic 
tables it is stated that 30ft. per minute will 
not disturb clay with sand and stones, 40ft. 
per minute will sweep along coarse sand, 60ft. 
per minute will sweep along fine gravel, 120ft. 
per minute will sweep along round pebbles, 
180ft. per minute will sweep along angular 
stones.. Mr. Wicksteed made some experi- 
ments with a channel having a semi-circular 
bettom, and he found that with a bottom 
velocity of 124in. per second coarse sand, 
small pebbles, rounded stones, and -pieces of 
brick 2in. in diameter were carried along, the 
larger ones moving rapidly and stirring up the 
sand and small stones, which moved slowly. 
With a velocity of 213in. per second iron 
borings, together with all the previous sub- 
stances and pieces of brick 3in. in width were 
carried along. In these experiments the fall 
of the surface with the water and the bottom 
of the channel were the same, viz., 1 in 189. 
The velocity in a 6in. pipe running half 
full, and having a fall of 1 in 60, would be 
fully 250ft. per minute, and this multiplied 
into the sectional area of the stream would 
give a discharge of 24 cubic feet per minute, 
or 150 gallons. If we take the fall at 
1 in 120, which would give a mean velocity 
of 8ft. per second, or 180 per minute, we 
should have a discharge of 100 gallons per 
minute. No household discharges so much 
sewage as this. If the sewage does not half 
fill the pipe the velocity will not be so great. 
Some authorities calculate the discharge of 
rain and sewage water from one house as not 
exceeding two eubic feet per minute. A 6in. 
pipe is large enough for a mansion or for four 
or five ordinary houses. The stoppage cf a 
drain in most cases is the result of bad laying ; 
the points have not been left clean, or if the 
socket is not quite perfect no attempt is made, 
in laying, to adapt or fit them one to the other. 
Another cause is the inclination to irregularity 
of course. This is more apparent when the fall 
is slight. The bottom of 
THe TRENCH 


should be carefully prepared of an uniform 
inclination, the pipe-sockets being let into the 


bottom, not packed up in loose stuff, as is 
sometimes the case, with pieces of stone or 
slate or brick-bats; if the sockets are let into 
the bed the whole pipe takesits bearing. The 
bottom half of a circular pipe joint should have 
the greatest care and. attention; it should be 
made true upon the inside and a woodrake 
cut to the section of the half circular to clean 
any cement or other material used in pointing, 
in order that the flow may be perfect and free 
from interruption, for if care be not taken in 
this matter the sewage will collect at points 
where cement protrudes, and foul the drain. 
When the pipe is bad, or riddled, at any rate 
small stuff should be evenly rammed on each 
side and under, coarser material being used on 
top. Opinions differ as to whether the top 
half of the joint should be left in such a way 
that it will serve to take the moisture like a 
butt joint or field pipe; when this is done it is 
usual to cover the socket with broken stone or 
gravel toform akind of filter. Probably the best 
course would be to make the joint tight in 
cement, and employ a separate drain near the 
surface to drain the land. When drains go 
under a house—and they never should do so 
where it can possibly be avoided—the pipes 
should be embedded in concrete; some have 
suggested the use of iron pipes, with the 
joints run in with lead, and this, I believe, is 
the most common practice nowadays. These 
pipes are about nine feet long, and, conse- 
quently, there are fewer joints, and they 
resemble the joints of a gas-main. Junctions 
should enter the drain in 
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and never at right angles. Some have pro- 
posed the insertion of inspection-eyes at all 
the breaks; others say they are not advisable, 
because they become receptacles for sewer gas 
which might escape. Various patent lids to 
pipes have been taken out, and are mostly 
of an oval shape, so that a sweep’s brush 
may be inserted, and the drain cleared and 
inspected. The lids should be of iron, 
strongly made, and fastened down with 
Roman cement, which does not set so hard 
as Portland, and which consequently allows 
more easily of the removal of the lid. 


BRADFORD SEWAGE SCHEME. 


8 ee Borough Surveyor of Bradford has 
prepared a statement giving particulars 
of the proposed new sewage purification works. 
From-it we learn that the scheme consists 
chiefly of beck and road improvements. ‘The 
net area of land available for sewage disposal 
purposes is 36} acres, of which it is intended 
to appropriate 17} acres for precipitation 
purposes, including tanks and buildings, and 
19 acres for filtration areas. 
13 acres are occupied by the chemical works, 
Dumb Mill, and the beck and road improve- 
ments. An agreement has been made with 
the Midland Railway Company for an exchange 
of land. The existing sewage works may be 
kept in operation during the carrying out of 
the beck and road improvements. The largest 
item of expenditure is for improving the Brad- 
ford Beck, which at present winds its way 
almost through the centre of the site. It is 
proposed to construct an entirely new course 
for the beck, 24ft. in width, for a total length 
of 1300yds. ‘The new watercourse will have a 
gradient of 1 in 500, and sufficient capacity to 
cope with the heaviest rains. The removal of 
the weir behind Dumb Mill will enable the 
Corporation to lower the bed of the beck about 
5ft., and prevent any further possibility of 
flooding to the adjoining lands, to which they 
have hitherto been subject. The lowering of 
the beck will also furnish a difference of level 
of 22ft. between the invert of the main sewer 
where it enters the new sewage works, and 
the point where the effluent is finally dis- 
charged into the watercourse. This difference 
in level will be of great advantage, as it will 
admit of the sewage and effluents passing 
easily through the precipitation tanks and 
filter beds by gravitation. 
Tun INverT oF THE Breck 

is intended to be formed with a foundation of 
cement concrete, covered by two rims of brick- 
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work, the lower rim being of red bricks and 
the upper rim of blue Staffordshire bricks laid 
in cement mortar. The Canal Road, as im- 
proved, will run at a higher levelalongside the 
beck, and for a considerable length it will be 
necessary to proyide a retaining wall to support 
it. The present proposal also includes the 
widening and improvement of the high and 
low level roads adjoining Frizinghall Station. 
Although these roads are formed at a much 
higher level than that of the beck course, there 


will be no need in this case for an expensive 


retaining wall, as there is ample space to 
admit of the formation of slopes. Unfortu- 
nately, in the previous case, a retaining wall 
is absolutely necessary, as the width of the 
site is already too limited for the construction 
of tanks, buildings, beck-course, and a 16yds. 
road. In fact, if the space would have 
admitted of it, the road should have been 
shown 18yds. in width. Other road improve- 
provements are also necessary before the 
ground can be properly utilised for sewage 
disposal purposes. It is proposed to divert a 
portion of Stanley Road, placing it closer to 
the west side of the canal for a length of 
333yds. In this case the road will be formed 
with slopes, and the gradient will be 1 in 
117. At present it has an inclination of 
1 in 42. The road is intended to form the 
approach to the new destructor which is pro- 
posed to be placed near the bridge which 
carries Stanley Road over the canal. Gazeby 
Lane, between the roadway and the canal, is 
to be raised so as to give an inclination of 
1 in 26, supported by retaining’ walls, with 
archways or subways under the road for 
connecting the northern and southern portions 
of the site. A new bridge of brickwork and 
masonry will be necessary to carry this road 
over the Bradford Beck. It is also very 
desirable that a new bridge should be made 
over the canal near the “ Venture ” Inn, and it 
has been suggested that the Canal Company 
and the Corporation should contribute equally 
towards the cost, but as the negotiations 
between the two bodies are not yet completed, 
the construction of the bridge has not been 
provided for in the present estimate. The 
level of Gazeby Lane will; however, be kept up 
to suit the level of the new bridge whenever it 
is made. In addition, the two outfall sewers 
from Bradford will require diverting and ex- 
tending to the new works. The intercepting 
sewer for the Heaton and Frizinghall drainage 
will also need to be extended to the new works, 
and it is proposed to convey the drainage from 
the Bolton Woods district by means of a 


A SYPHON UNDER THE CANAL. 


All these will flow to the new works by gravi- 


| tation, but the drainage of a limited area 


around Frizinghall Station and Dumb Mill, 
comprising about 128 existing houses and some 
200 houses which will probably be erected on 
the building land belonging to Mr. B. Wood, 
will require to be forced up to the new works, 
or otherwise specially dealt with. It will also 
be necessary to divert the large water and gas 
mains which are at present laid under the 
footpath through Exley’s field, and place them 
under the new roads. Another item of expen- 
diture is £350, the half cost, for providing and 
fixing a lattice girder bridge for foot pas- 
sengers over the Midland Railway, in lieu of 
the present objectionable tunnel at Gazeby 
Lane. Negotiations are now pending with the 
Railway Company, which is equally interested 
with the Corporation, in providing a new foot- 
bridge, seeing that their line at this point is 
to be doubled in width. The Corporation pur- 
chased the Dumb Mill estate, subject to a 
water right belonging to the Shipley Fields 
Mill. Water is taken from the beck above the 
weir behind the old Dumb Mill, and conveyed 
under Valley Road in a culvert to the new 
mill, where it is used for condensing purposes. 
The removal of the weir and lowering of the 
beck will necessitate the relaying of this 
channel to the new mill at a lower level. 
Finally, it is proposed to stop up the public 


| footpath which runs diagonally across the 


fields near the chemical works from Gazeby 
Lane to the canal bank, nearly opposite 
Messrs. Holden’s grease works. The total 
estimate is £40,000. 
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A SCHEME prepared by the Baths Committee 
of the Liverpool Corporation entails, if carried 
out, a cost estimated at £40,000, for public 
baths at the Pierhead, apart from a sum to be 
laid out in preparing the site by sinking steel 
piles and laying a bed of concrete, &¢., some 
5ft. in thickness, as a foundation. In the 
course of examinations of the existing build- 
ing it has been discovered that its insecurity 
and insanitary condition are due to the perco- 
lation of water from the river through the 
Pierhead wall, which is spongy and pervious. 
The result is that a considerable part of the 
subsoil has been gradually washed away. The 
present swimming baths, too, are sunk to a 
depth of about 10ft. below the level of the 
Pierhead, with the result that at certain states 
of the tide the baths cannot be emptied. In 
the plans drawn up by the baths engineer 
the new baths will be some 2ft. or 3ft. only 
below the Pierhead level. The exterior of the 
building will be of red brick and terra-cotta. 
At the north end it is proposed to place a clock 
tower. It is also part of the design to con- 
struct on the roof a public promenade, 12ft. in 
width, extending the whole way round the 
building. This promenade will form the roof 
of the dressing-rooms, offices, and Turkish, 
Russian, and other baths on the top or second 
floor. Access to it will be gained from the 
entrance hall of the building or through the 
café, to which there will be a separate entrance 
in the north front, adjoining the access to the 
Landing-stage. The café it is proposed to 
locate on the first floor, and it will comprise, 
besides a café proper, a smoke-room 46ft. by 
15ft., and a dining-room. 


Cotonen J. T. Marsu, Local Government 
Board Inspector, has held an enquiry at Paul, 
near Penzance, into the appheation of the 
District Council to borrow £500 for the Newlyn 
drainage scheme.—Mr. 0, Caldwell explained 
the estimate and plans, and that this was only 
an instalment of what really should be done 
at St. Peter’s Hill. At present there was no 
system for the disposal of sewage, and house 
refuse was thrown out of the front door. The 
Inspector pointed out that they proposed to 
go to the expense of a drain to empty into an 
antiquated rough unventilated bolt. Mr, 
Caldwell said his instructions only went that 
far.— The Inspector thought it looked like 
spoiling the thing for a ha’porth of tar. It 
was evident that from where the scheme ended 
it was an incomplete one.—Mr. Caldwell re- 
plied that it was so, probably because of the 
poverty of the district.—The other portion of 
the scheme, that for draining Street-an-Towan, 
was explained, and the Inspector suggested 
carrying the outlet below low water-mark. 


In the monthly report, submitted at a meet- 
ing of the Leeds Waterworks Committee, it was 
stated that there were 2506 million gallons of 
water in the city reservoirs, as compared with 


2504 million gallons at the corresponding 
period. The committee decided to lay a new 


22-inch main to deliver water from the filter 
bed to the two new pumping engines now being 
put down at Headingley. It was also resolved 
to construct an additional 18-inch main from 
the end of Stonegate Road to carry water from 
the pumping station to the Moortown reservoir. 
Instructions were given to get out tenders for 
the execution of this work immediately. The 
construction of the reservoir at Harehills wag 
reported to be progressing satisfactorily, anda 
contract has already been let for the construc- 
tion of a 30-inch main to carry water from this 
reservoir to the end of Meanwood Road. 


Masor-Genrrat HF. D. Crozier, R:E., one | 
of the Local Government Board Inspectors, 
has held a public enquiry at the Municipal | 
Offices, Harrogate, respecting the application 
of the Corporation for ® provisional order to | 
repeal the Local Acts, and to enable the Town 
Council to borrow £3150 for works required in 
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lands about 24 miles south-west of the borough. 
The Corporation has for some time been making 
experiments with the springs at Beckwith, and 
having been successful in separating the iron 
water from the sulphur, has entered into 
agreement to purchase an acre or an acre and 
a half of land, as required, for £750 or £900. 
This supply of water is looked upon as a very 
valuable one for Harrogate, as it is rich in 
alkaline properties, and will be a great acquisi- 
tion in connection—with the new baths for 
bathing purposes, the treatment of skin affec- 
tions, and ailments. The daily yield of the 
water is about 1200 gallons. It will be forced 
over Harlow Hill by means of a hydraulic ram, 
and conveyed to Harrogate in gun-metal pipes. 


A Locau Government Board Inquiry was 
recently held at the Hove Town Hall, relative 
to the application of the Hove Urban District 
Council for sanction to borrow £1800 for pur- 
poses of street improvement and sewerage. 
It was explained that the money was required 
for the widening of Sackville Road, it having 
been previously widened in May, 1892. ~ Sack- 
ville Road is not a main road, but a public 
thoroughfare repairable by the inhabitants of 
Hove. Itis proposed-to widen and sewer the 
road from the Railway bridge up to the Old 
Shoreham Road on the west side. The existing 
width varied from 17ft. Gin. to 19ft. 6in., and 
when widened the road will he 50ft. wide, 
The length of the sewer would be 645ft., the 
estimated cost of which, including ventilating 
shafts, would be £693. It was proposed to use 
conerete tubes. 


THE Merthyr District Council has paid a 
visit of inspection to the new waterworks in 
process of construction at Upper Neuadd. 
Part of the work is being carried out by the 
Council, and part by Messrs. Holme and King, 
of Liverpool. The reservoir is intended to be 
of sufficient capacity to provide a supply of 
about 360,000,000 gallons a day. This quantity 
is in excess of what will be needed to meet the 
necessities of the Council’s distriet, and it is 
computed that it will be able to furnish to 
other authorities outside their own district-a 
daily supply of something like 2,000,000 gallons. 

he supervision of the work on behalf of the 
contractors is being done by Mr. Clinton 
Holme, while on the part of the Council it is 
being looked after principally by Mr. Harvey, 
their engineer, = eet 

Lirrie time is being lost in utilising the 
land opposite the Cardiff Cemetery, which has 
for some years been used for allotments. Plans 
have been submitted to the Plans Committee 
of the Cardiff Public Works Committee, show: 
ing the way in which the Bute authorities pro- 
posed to lay out that land. Plans were also 
submitted for houses to be situate in one of the 
prettiest spots around the Roath Park. The 
site, which is for about a dozen houses, lies 
between the Fair Oak bridge on the Rhymney 
line and the railway bridge which passes over 


the road just at the entrance to the lake section 
of the park, 


THe Cardiff Corporation Waterworks Com- 
mittee’s meeting has confirmed the accept- 
ance of the tender of Mr. T. D. Ridley, of 
Cardiff and Middlesbrough, for the extension 
of the filter beds at the Heath. The engineer 
(Mr. Priestley) estimated the cost at £10,548, 
and Mr. Ridley’s tender was £10,114. Other 
tenders received ° were Messrs. Turner and 
Sons, Cardiff, £10,132; Messrs. Harrison and 


Co., Swansea, £10,277; and Mr. James Allan, 
Cardiff, £11,570. 


Tue Sanitary Institute has accepted the 
invitation of the Leeds City Council to hold 
the autumn congress and exhibition in Leeds 
next September. The congress will last for 


a week. The programme includes general 
addresses and lectures ; sectional meetings 


for the reading and discussion of papers re- 
lating to sanitary science, engineering, Archi- 
tecture, chemistry, meteorology, and geology ; 
and conferences of medical officers, engineers, 
and sanitary inspectors. Visits are to be 


conveying a supply of mild sulphur water from 


arranged during the congress to the water- 


and other places of interest to sanitarians, 
There will also be a health exhibition, con- 
taining all the newest forms of sanitary 
appliances and machinery relating to municipal 
and domestic sanitation 


Tue Farsley Urban District Council having 
applied to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £14,700 for purposes of 
sewerage and sewage disposal, and algo having 
applied for the appointment of an Inspector 
to make inquiry into the propriety of certain 
of the said works which are to he constructed 
beyond the lmits of the urban district, Major- 
General H. D. Crozier, R.E., the Inspector, 
recently held the usual inquiry. The estimated 


expenditure on the proposed scheme is £14,700, 
viz,: £5770 on the sewage outfall works and 
£8930 on the general drainage scheme. For 
the outfall works it is proposed to purchase 
13} acres. In 1873 plans of a proposed sewer- 
age scheme were prepared by Mr. Filliter, 
C.E., Leeds, but matters still remain ag they 
were, the drainage at present being a primitive 
system of sanitation, 


A MEETING of representatives of District 
Councils in tha western valleys from Monmouth- 
shire was held recently to consider the disposal 
of sewage of the valleys from Ebbw Vale and 
Nantyglo. Alderman W. H. Powell explained 
that, so far as the western valleys were con- 
cerned, the representatives at the recent con- 
ference at Newport were not decided, but 
wished to keep the matter open. The eastern 
valleys had withdrawn from the trunk scheme of 
the Monmouthshire County Council. Tl-erepre- 
sentatives stated that none of their Councils 


was unanimously resolved :—*That the ‘sur- 
veyors and engineers of the various District | 
Councils of the Western Valleys, in conjunction © 
with the county surveyor (Mr. Tanner), con- 
sider the trunk scheme, and obtain as nearly 


as possible the cost of same and report to 
another meeting,” 
aes 


THE usual meeting of the " 
spectors’ Association was recently held at 
Carpenters’ Hall. Twenty-two new ordinary 
members were added to the roll, and Mr. 
Charles Seale-Hayne, M.P., was elected an 
hon. member. Mr. 'T. W. Crocker read a paper 


Sanitary Tn- 


on “Nuisances from Certain Trades,” and a 
(lisecussion followed, Subsequently a confer- 


ence on “Tenure of Office” wag initiated by 
Mr. G. T. Dee. 


THE annual meeting of the North-Western 
and Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ Association - 
was held at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, 
on the 10th inst., under the presidency of Mr. 
William Urquhart, of Crewe. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were Dr. Francis 
Vacher (medical officer of health, Cheshire 
County Council), president ; Dr. EW. Hope 
(medical officer of Liverpool), Dr. Edward 
Sergeant (medical officer, Lancashire County 
Council), Dr. William Carter, J.P. (Liverpool), 
and Dr. George Reid (county medical officer, 
Stafford), vice-presidents ; Mr. William Urqu- 
hart (Crewe), chairman of council; Messrs, 
Wm. Stansfield (Manchester), F, T- Poulson 
(Stafford), and Ernest Worrall (Penmaen- 
mawr), vice-chairmen of the council; Mr, N. 
Coates, treasurer ; 
loo), secretary; and Mr. William Gleaveg 
(Liverpool), librarian. The tenth annual 
report stated that the work and progress of 
the session were unexampled in the records of 
the association. The total number of members 
was now 213, as against 142 in the previous 
session, and the area represented was 87 dis-— 
tinct urban and rural sanitary districts, ag 
against 48 in the preced ing year. An amal- 
gamation with the Staffordshire Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association had been effected, A 
library of standard works on sanitary and 
allied subjects had been established, together 
with a museum of Sanitary appliances, At, 
the close of the routine business, Mr, J, F. 
Burnett delivered a lecture on « Simple — 
Methods of Water Analysis,” his remarks 


works, sewage disposal works, the hospitals, 


dealing largely with the means of detecting — 
contaminations in water, a 


had pledged themselves to any scheme. It - 


Mr. H. H. Spears (Water. 
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ol AM OE 
aware of the limi- 
tations of the 
Royal Academy,” said Mr. Whistler recently 
at the trial of Pennell vy. Sickert, when 
counsel asked him if he knew that transfer 
lithographs were not accepted at that 
institution. We should like to share that 
delightful state of innocence with him, so 
far as Architecture is concerned at least. 
It would be better for our own peace of mind, 
and we imagine that of a good many others 
besides ourselves. How can we be innocent 
of the Academy's limitations, however, when 
“ Architecture limited” is the very first 
thing that greets you at its doors this vear ? 
Written legibly on a large exhibit, “what 


Varnishing Day at 
the Academy. 


could be plainer ?—except, indeed, it 
were written on the door-head itself. 
fel " . . ° 
Such - delightful satire, such ~ uncertain 


humour there is in the phrase, that one is 
almost inclined to believe the picture was 
purposely accepted and hung to point a moral 
and to adorn a tale—the moral of modern 
Architecture, a tale of woe! No premediate 
scheme could possibly have hit upon a more 
fitting title to deseribe this year’s exhibition 
of Architecture than that. Nothing could 
be nearer the truth there than “ Architecture 
limited “—and worse than the commonplace. 
“One gets tired of eccentricities and 
ve.comes the commonplace as a relief,” said 
an Architect friend of ours on varnishing day, 
aud looked around for relief and found 
none, nothing but ‘“ Architecture limited” 
everywhere. Sad, indeed, those © few 
brilliant exceptions which serve mainly to 
show of what poor stuff the rest are made. 
No saying concerning the Academy Archi- 
tecture is more aggravatingly trite—aggra- 
vating, because it is so true, than that you 
constantly hear: “It is the worst I have seen 
yet.” The repetition of the phrase gets tire- 
some after, say, a dozen years of it. We went, 
therefore, to this year’s show firmly resolved 
to have nothing to do with such unpleasant 
things. We would look at the bright side 
mainly, even polish up—to the best of our 
abilities—the dull one. We would go placidly 
to work with a strong preconceived idea to 
bless. Nothing, we argued, could possibly 
pass the Hanging Committee but that which 
contained some merit either of drawing or 
design. If the latter, we would praise 
their wisdom, for surely Architecture should 
be first considered. If the former, we would 
improve our minds by studying the Artist’s 
deft treatment of an unlovely subject, his 
clever handling of delicate effects of light and 
shade, his eunning in subduing fussiness and 
triviality. It is true that here and there in 
the waste we found such things. Such lovely 
ereations as those by Mr. Wilson, illus- 
trating his work at Welbeck Abbey for 
the fortunate Duke of Portland: such 
living virile work as that by Mr. Beresford 
Pite, illustrated by Mr. Joass; or again, Mr. 
Belcher’s work by the same Artist, and 
some equally good drawings by Messrs. 
Nicholson, Corlette, Blanfield, C. C, Brewer, 
and a few more; but with these, and say half- 
dozen others, the list is nearly, if not quite 
exhausted, the remainder falling as we had 
said, and with sorrow, pitifully below the 
commonplace, and the commonplace which is 
not relief. Personally we prefer eccentricity ; 
it is at least amusing, if it does at times 
exasperate. Now we don't believe that this 


sort of thing is due entirely to the in- 
difference of Architects themselves, we prefer 
to put the blame, plumply, in the right 
quarter, viz., the Hanging Committee—that 
much-eriticised body of men of whose sins, both 
of omission and of commission, it would take 
long to tell, extending, as they do, over the 
whole period that the Academy has thrown 
its light and shade over the aspirations of the 
Artist. It is an easy matter to question the 
discrimination of the Hanging Committee, 
but we must call it again to account. We 
cannot do otherwise with the evidence we 
possess at this moment at the Office of the 
Architectural Review—the evidence of re- 
jected pictures. It would be a most enter- 
taining and instructive thing, in proof of 
this, were we to publish a few “ Academy 
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parallels’ in our pages. The evidence would 
be overwhelming. Some of the most beauti- 
ful things we have ever seen—beautiful alike 
both in drawing and design, Architecture 
which the nation itself should be proud to 
possess—have been rejected for works. that 
would disgrace an estate agent’s window. 
Whose fault is this if it is not that of the 
Hanging Committee? With such proof you 
are almost inclined to think the Academy is 
wishful to prove that Architecture, once 
mistress of all the Arts, is indeed upon the 
town, fallen below the level of the streets. 
And this from the institution formed to foster 
and encourage the Arts! Perhaps, however, 
it is unfair to seek to convict the Academy of 


| 


such a thing, it is better to say our Art is so 
little cared for, so ignored, that the effort 
itself would not be worth attention. 


“PLASTERING, Plain 
and Decorative,’ by 
William Millar, plas- 
terer and modeller, is a book to which—being 
compiled by a Craftsman—we would wish to 
give a cordial welcome; not only for its 
own sake, but also for the evidence it 
shows that there are still Craftsmen among 
us who have something of the old love for 
their Craft—men whose interest in .their 
work is not solely confined to the necessary 
living it brings. Our modern life, with its 
spirit of unrest, has done much to destroy 
this feeling; but it has lately come to be 


Art of Plastering. 
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more clearly understood that the best Craft, 
like the best Art, is not a matter of routine 
the mere soulless labour of unthinking and 
unfeeling workmen, working simply for their 
hire. It is felt that to produce good work 
there must be intelligence and interest, un- 
tiring patience, and a love of the work for its 
own sake. In such fashion wrought the great 
Craftsmen of the past, whether in plaster, as 
did Vittorio, or in wood, as did Sheraton, or in 
iron, as did Huntingdon Shaw. ‘To such as 
these work well done was its own reward. It 
is because this book seems to have caught 
some breath, however faint, of the spirit which 
animated the Craftsmen of old—some lingering 
echo of the great voices of the past—that it 
has a claim upon our sympathy, Any evidence 
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tending to prove the existence of a right spirit 
in the Crafts must always be to the Artist a 
source of . gratification. The author, in_ his 
preface, tells us that this is the work of a 
lifetime, that he has felt the want of a practical 
book on. plastering, and that he believes this to 
be the first complete one ever published. 
A prefatory note is contributed by Mr. G. T. 
Robinson, in which we learn under what 
adverse circumstances this book was written, 
and with what:courage it was taken up again, 
after the manuscript and drawings had been 
destroyed by fire. A most interesting intro- 
ductory chapter, giving a general history of 
the progress of plastering from the earliest 
times, is also written by the same hand, chiefly 
from historical material collected by Mr, Millar, 
who himself devotes his first chapter to the 
history of his Craft in the British Isles. After 
this first chapter we find two dealing with 
materials, and then chapters on such subjects 
as Lime Plaster, Fibrous ‘Plaster, Decorative 
Ceilings, &c. ;.on such processes as modelling, 
wax and gelatine moulding, &c.; and, finally, 
one on tools and appliances. ‘The book finishes 
with a most useful appendix, giving plasterers’ 
memoranda, recipes, and glossary. The subjects 
illustrated. are of unequal Artistic merit, but 
as illustrating the material or the process, 
rather than the design, they serve their pur- 
pose. Some are examples of elaborate Re- 
naissance work at Venice or Fontainbleau ; 
others of the wonderful work of the Moors in 
Spain; and others again show specimens of the 
work done in England and Scotland, such as 
that at Audley End. This book aims at being 
a complete and exhaustive treatise on the whole 
Art and Craft of plastering, dealing both with 
materials and workmanship; and not only 
with plastering as the term is generally under- 
stood, but also with such allied subjects as 
terra-cotta and concrete. Here may be found 
a wealth of information as to the processes 
used by plasterers at all times and in all 
countries, and the relative advantages of 
various materials for various purposes. The 
most valuable part of the book seems to be 
that in which the author, a practical plasterer, 
describes the technical details of his Craft; the 
proper preparation and use of materials, and 
the various methods of their application. Of 
less value are such chapters as the one on 
Rudimentary Geometry and Architecture, 
dealing with such subjects as the setting-out 
of various kinds of arches, the proportions of 
the orders, and different sorts of classic 
features, such as gateways, niches, pediments, 
and mouldings. Here the author appears to 
wander somewhat from his subject, to occupy 
himself more with the design than with the 
execution. This chapter, compared with the 
others, is necessarily, perhaps, incomplete: not 
enough geometry to enable the plasterer to 
set out intricate problems, not enough Archi- 
tecture to give him an intelligent appreciation. 
These matters are dealt with more fully else- 
where. The edition of.“ Vignola,” by Leveil, 
may be consulted with greater advantage for 
the proportions of the orders; while for the 
geometrical problems involved in the’ process 
of setting out elaborate details, numerous 
handbooks on geometry already exist, which 
are naturally more complete. While in a 
critical mood, wé may say that we think: the 
book generally is perhaps a little unwieldy 
and diffuse, and that it niight be improved by 
the omission of everything (with the exception 
of the history) that does not strictly bear on 
the technical side of the subject. The author’s 
enthusiasm sometimes leads him into such 
statements as those on pp. 522-3, on the 
elements of Architecture, which is_a matter 
outside his province, and. on Gothic mouldings, 
when he makes a statement which, according 
to Viollet-le-due, is the exact contrary to the 
truth. Every man who writes from his own 
personal observation and experience is always 
interesting, and generally instructive, but not 
when he is simply retailing secondhand infor- 
mation. We are inclined to echo Mr. Robin- 
son’s. desire that other ‘Craftsmen may be 
tempted ‘to write their « shop knowledge,” for, 
as Viollet-le-duc once put it, a workman who 
knows his work is one before whom the Archi- 
tect may stand, cap in hand, and learn what 
he can. The Artistic use of plaster work for 


decoration has increased of late years, and 
interest in this material has grown with it. 
Modern requirements of speed and economy 
are found to be satisfied. The publication of 
this book is therefore opportune, and should 
help in diffusing a wider knowledge of the 
possibilities of the material. On its value as 
a textbook for young plasterers others can 
speak with greater authority, but we can 
safely say that to the Architect it will be 
found an interesting and valuable book of 
reference. 


[* Plastering, Plain and Decorative.’ By William 
Millar. Tllustrated. B. T. Batsford, High Holborn, 
London, W.C,] 


BUILDING AT BIRMINGHAM. 


IRMINGHAM is rapidly. extending its 
borders. Previous developments have 


' been chiefly within the municipal boundaries, 


but the population of the city is now fairly 
overflowing in almost every direction, and the 
districts immediately outside have been the 
scenes of an almost mushroom-like growth, 
both of manufacturing premises and residential 
quarters. The erection of new buildings is 
still going on with undiminished rapidity. 
Contractors are occupied to the utmost of 
their capacity, and coincident with this is a 
marked rise in the cost of building, which, 
within the last two years, has increased as 
much as 15 to 20 per cent upon the already 
high rates which had previously prevailed. 
In Edgbaston, where certain restrictions are 
imposed when the erection of houses is con- 
cerned, there ig a large area of land ready for 
the. builder, and the same may be said of 
Harborne, where similiar reservations limit the 
growth of the district. A good deal of building 
is going on there, however, particularly in the 
conversion of houses into shops, as well as in 
the addition of new streets near the railway 
station. 
Bui.piIne Orrrations 


of an extensive character have been in progress 
for a long period on the Dudley Roadside of 
the city, and stretching across to the Hagley 
Road as well as in the direction of Smethwick. 
The Gillott estate is “ripe,” and in that vast 
district there is room for ‘an enormous popu- 
lation. Streets of houses, chiefly small villas, 
are being erected, and it will not be long 
before the neighbourhood of City Road, which 
runs between Dudley Road, Sandon Road, and 
Hagley Road, is covered with residences. 
Several new thoroughfares running parallel 
with City Road are projected, and these will 
be intersected by other streets from the city 
boundary to Rotton Park Road.  Balsail 
Heath has extended so rapidly of. late years 
that very little land remains available, and 
when the open spaces near Cannon Hill Park 
have been utilised, the district, except in small 
isolated spots, will rarely require the’ services 
of the builder. In Sparkbrook, building opera- 
tions on an extensive scale have been carried 
on for years. The intervening land, chiefly 
fields, between Stratford Road and Balsall 
Heath, near the boundary line, has been 
covered with rows of houses, and new thorough- 
fares are being cut from the neighbourhood of 
Anderton Road in the direction of the boun- 
dary, so that in time the whole of the area on 
the Small Heath side of Sparkbrook will be 
built upon, There is plenty of open land ripe 
for building purposes at Small Heath, espe- 
cially in the Hobmoor Lane locality, and 
similarly a considerable development is in 
prospect at Saltley and Little Bromwich, 
where an elaborate growth has been noticeable 
within the last ten years: On the other sides 
of the city, like the centre, there is practically 
no room for extension. The main feature 
about the building enterprise in Birmingham 
is the steady increase in the number of resi- 
dences, chiefly, of course, for the artisan and 
lower middle classes. Last year 1852 new 
houses and shops were put up, as compared 
with 1806 in theprevious year, and about equal 
progress has been made during the first 
quarter of the present year. On the other 
hand, the erection of warehouses and shopping 


has been unusually extensive, the number of 
such ‘ 
Buitpinas Erecrep Last YEAR 


being 247, against 197 in 1895, an increase of 
about 25 per cent. A curious feature of the 
growth of the suburbs is the decisive manner in 
which diverse interests have been concentrated 
in sharply defined localities. This is especially 
noticeable in the vast area comprising the parish 
of King’s Norton and the parish of Northfield, 
governed by the King’s Norton District Council. 
The entrance to Moseley is marked by a long 
row of comparatively new shops, the village 
“Green” has become merely an ornamental 
flower bed, and the site of the adjoiming 
garden of recent times now contains seventy 
houses and shops, as well as the tramway 
depét. On the other side of the road, the 
Moseley Hall Estate, with the exception of 
some ten acres surrounding the Convalescent 
Home for Children, is being prepared for 
building purposes, and already imposing roads 
stretching across to Cahnon Hill Park have 
been planned. The process of development is 
seen in the fine residences of Chantrey Road, 
which runs by the side of the estate, and the 
villas of a similar character in course of erec- 
tion in Salisbury Road, which cuts through 
the grounds. The fields and gardens formerly 
existing on the Alcester Road have been largely 
covered with houses, completely uniting Mose- 
ley with King’s Heath. On the far side of 
Moseley building operations are also steadily 
proceeding. Some hundreds of houses haye 
been built, and others, chiefly on the Grange 
Estate, which was acquired last year and 
plotted for the erection of about 900 houses, 


are in course of completion. - There is still © 


room for development, and signs are not want- 
ing that in the course of a few years Moseley, 
King’s Heath, and Stirchley will so broaden as 
to ultimately unite and form one huge com- 
munity, with Moseley as the “ West End.” In 
the parish of Northfield similar progress is 
bemg made. Several streets have been built 
opposite to “Kirby’s Pool,” and other roads 
are being laid out; while a little nearer Bir- 
mingham the Selly Grove estate, ranging from 
the hotel to the city boundary, has been deve- 
loped within the last twelve months, and 
upwards of 130 artisans’ dwellings have been 
built or are in process of erection. On the 
upper side of Selly.Oak the land in Harborne 
Lane is also being = 
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for the working classes, and a similar enter- 
prising condition is to be observed in the 
neighbourhood of the workhouse. As in other 
suburbs, so at Sparkhill, the development is 
due, in a great measure, to the operations of 
the Freehold Land Society, which has been 
responsible for the erection of some hundreds 
of houses. _Now the society has acquired 
another estate near Moseley College, and the 
whole of that vast district will in time be built 
upon. Sparkhill and Greet are but a small 
portion of the parish of Yardley, bnt taking 
the hill at Sparkhill as the centre, there are 
within a radius of a thousand yards at least 


13,000 inhabitants, and of that number it may 


be safely said that 10,000 are residing in 
houses erected during the last dozen yeavrs. 
The extension is chiefly in Sparkhill and Greet, 
where considerably more than half of the 450 
or 500 houses erected annually of late years 
have been built. Hay Mills is a rapidly- 
developing industrial community, but the 
other villages of Acock’s Green, Hall Green, 
Yardley, and Stechford are residential suburbs, 
and their populations are steadily advancing. 
Handsworth is another suburb which hag 
made. gigantic strides during the last five 
and twenty years. On the West Bromwich 
side the whole neighbourhood of the New 
Inns is being built upon very rapidly. Many 
new streets have been opened, and others 
are in course of construction; but there 


remains a vast area of undeveloped land ° 


awaiting the attention of the builder. That 
attention will be paid to it in the near 
future is certain, and it is estimated that 
600 additional houses will be erected within 
a short radius of the New Inns during the 
next two years. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


In Istria and Dalmatia with 
a Camera. 


By W. Law Bros. 


Il.—ARBE. AND ZARA. 


AKING leave of the Peninsula of Istria, 
and sailing for a few hours across the 
Quarnero, brings you among the many 
islands which form a breakwater to the 
Dalmatian coast ; and skirting along the 

low-lying island of Veglia, you see the lofty 
spire of Arbe, on the island of the same name, 
the first stopping-place in Dalmatia proper. 
This island was for many centuries an im- 
portant naval station of the Venetians, and 
during their almost incessant wars with the 
Turks, became a very important town. In the 
middle of the fifteenth century it was devas- 
tated by a pestilence, which destroyed nearly 
the whole of the inhabitants, and since that 
date it has never recovered its wealth, popula- 
tion, or importance, but lies stranded, so to 
say, its raison d’étre gone, and’ without any 
inducements for settlers from outside to re- 
people its deserted streets, which retain many 
rich and beautiful traces of the magnificent 
structures in which its inhabitants delighted 


borrowing our pantomime from 
Florence, do not suspect that, in 
adopting the lean and slippered 
pantaloon, we are perpetuating a 
Florentine medieval political 
representation of the great Repub- 
lic of Venice. 

I could have wished to linger 
among the deserted streets of 
Arbe, but time did not permit, and, 
having obtained a few snap shots, 
was obliged to proceed (the boat 
only calling at very irregular 
intervals) to my next stopping 
place, Zara. This is the capital of 
Dalmatia, and boasts about 12,000 
inhabitants, and is celebrated 
among lovers of creature comforts 
for its liqueur Maraschino, and 
among lovers of the Fine Arts for 
its graceful Venetian Architecture. 
You naturally turn your steps 
towards the Cathedral on first 
landing, and find a fine thir- 
teenth-century front, which might 
have come from Pisa or Central 
Italy, but under’ such unfortunate 
surroundings, so far as photo- 
graphy is concerned, that from the 
small piazza in which it stands it is 
impossible to get in the whole of 


PORTA MARINA, ARBE, 


in the days of their prosperity. It is in point 
of fact a fourteenth-century town, full of 
delightful corners, in which you can linger 
with very great pleasure and profit, tempered 
with regret at seeing these busy haunts of 
men now silently crumbling into dust from 
neglect and decay. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the fine Venetian thirteenth-century 
tower, which, in my opinion, may well vie in 
beauty of proportion and chastity of style 
with the more florid and highly decorated 
tewer of Giotto, at Florence. If one may 
venture on a criticism, it is that its Art in 
duplicating the windows in each successive 
story is a little too apparent. Be that as it 
may, you rarely meet with a tower of more 
beautiful construction or more pleasing design. 

The Piazza dei Signori also gives an idea, 
although an inadequate one, of the way in 
which these old fourteenth-century citizens 
vied with each other in decorating their tcwn 
mansions, The water-gate, through which 
you arrive and depart, is also an interesting 
structure. Very rough and crude in construc- 
tion, it bears conspicuously over the gateway 
the emblem of Venetian sovereignty—the lion 
of St. Mark—whose effigy may be seen over 
many a public building in Greater Venice. 
The piantaleone, or planter of the Lion, 
became, indeed, a favourite figure of speech 
for Venice, and under this name_ political 
rivalry delighted to represent Venice as a 
decrepid old man; and we Anglo-Saxons, in 


the front. Under these circumstances 
there are two courses only open—to 
take a portion correctly, or to take in 
the whole, but at such an angle that 
violent foreshortening and distortion 
are inevitable, and give a painful 
impression rather than a pleasurable 
one. For myself, I chose the former. 
It is rarely that English Architects 
have a chance of showing their skill 
on the Continent, and [ note with 
pleasure that the effective modern 
tower of this Cathedral is the design 
of our recently-elected R.A., Mr. Jack- 
son, whose valuable book on Dalmatia 
is deserving of study by all those who 
are interested in this out-of-the-way 
country. Passing into the interior of 
the Cathedral, we find a somewhat 
simple but effective building about a 
century earlier than the west front. 
At the east end is a very interesting 
ciborium, dating from 1832, with 
elaborately carved columns, which, 
together with the stalls, show in their 
blackness a very strong contrast with 
the white stone walls and roof. Under 
the choir is a curious early crypt with 
pointed arches, which contrast some- 
what curiously with the later semi- 
circular vaulting of the roof of the 
nave and choir. 

But the Cathedral is by no means the 


CHURCH TOWER, ARBE, 


only building of interest in Zara. The ninth century 
Church of St. Donato is an octagon building, very 
much on the same lines as the central portion of 
Charlemagne’s Church at Aachen, and a visit to it 
shows that the foundation consists entirely of early 
Roman monuments. Here are frasments.of Roman 
altars, capitals, bases, cornices, all jumbled up 
together, and forming a mass of foundations on 
which the ninth-century builders laid. their first 
corners of masonry. The tympanum of the door at 
St. Michael’s has a curious archaic representation 
of the patron saint, who is performing his two 
functions simultaneously : with one hand he is 
weighing the souls of the departed, and with the 
other, fighting a demon, who, however, is such a 
little one, that much glory can hardly have been 
gained by the conflict, unless the virulence of the 
demon was in inverse proportion to his size. The 
fight, however, can hardly have been carried on 
without a loss of that impartiality which should 
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be in fullest: force while the weighing of the 
souls was being carried out. 

At St. Simeone’s Church the superb silver 
ark of the saint, one of the most beautiful 
pieces of the silversmiths’ craft of late four- 
teenth-century work, is to be seen; but as a 
copy of this is exhibited in the Museum at 
South Kensington, it is unnecessary to do 
more than mention it here. 

Turning to the secular buildings, you notice 
the watergate, or Porta di Terra Firma, of 
which an illustration is given. This was 


INTERIOR OF CATH: DRAL, ZARA, 


originally a Roman work, but rebuilt by the 
Venetians in 1548, as recorded by its inserip- 
tion, in that tasteless style of bastard Roman- 
esque which causes the monuments of that 
date to be such eyesores to the lover either of 
Classic or Gothic form; it is, however, a very 
typical specimen of its style and time. 

Of Roman work little remains: the successive 
invasions of Goths, Hungarians, Venetians, 
and Turks have destroyed nearly all traces of 
the old Roman city of Jadera, and to-day the 
most conspicuous relic of the Imperial city is 
the solitary Corinthian column which stands 
in the Piazza della Erbe, and is all that 
remains of the Forum. Even this relic has 
suffered the degradation of serving asa pillory, 
and at the present day are still to be seen the 
chains to which malefactors were fas tened, and 
which have worn deep grooves into. the stone 
across the fluting of the Roman work. 

The varied interests in and about Zara aro 
by no means exhausted by a visit of three 
days, and we therefore push on further south 
to Sebenico and Trau, which will form the 
subject of my next article. 


THE new Technical College in George Street, 
Paisley, plans of which have just been passed 
at the Dean of Guild Court, will cost £20,000. 
The building will be three stories in height, 
and is designed in a simple style of Italian 
Classical Architecture. 

Tue Glasgow Tramways Company has de- 
cided that an experimental trial of the over- 
head trolley system should be recommended 
for the Springburn route. It was understood 
that in putting forward this recommendation 
at the next meeting of the Corporation, the 
Committee should point out that by adopting 
it the city might cet over the difficulty of 
street lighting by electricity, as both objects, 
lighting and traction, could be worked in con- 


formity from the common station situated as 
centrally as pozsible. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ITALY.* 


(Continued from page 158.) 
By C. B. Hutcuinson, A.R.I.B.A. 


‘HE earliest structure of which any record 
exists is the Ark of Noah, the dimen- 
sions of which were 300 cubits long, 50 cubits 
wide, and 30 cubits high, or in length and 
breadth 300 to 50 cubits, or one- 
sixth, and length and height 300 to 
30, or one-tenth, thus forming pro- 
portions identical with those of a 
human body floating as the Ark 
itself would on the water. To show 
the importance placed on a system of 
proportion employed in a sacred 
edifice, we find in the building of 
Sienna Cathedral, that on February 
14th, 1321, the work which had 
been begun was stopped because the 
proportions were not set out accord- 
ing to ancient rules, and a commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the 
matter. Brunelleschi’s Churches 
show a study of Classic detail gained 
probably during his several visits 
to Rome, and a caréful reproduction 
of its features and mouldings. It 
is strange how in. both Churches, 
S. Spirito and §. Lorenzo, he places 
a small entablature on the top of 
the capitols, instead of springing the 
arches direct from their capitols. No 
doubt this is correct according to an 
“order,” but an arcade is not an 
“order,” and this unnecessary 
feature should be left out. The first 
building in which it was so is the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, in 
Dalmatia, erected in the third 
century, and yet it was not again 
followed till the fifteenth century. 
Brunelleschi’s great work, however, 
was the completion of the Dome 
cupola to the Cathedral at Florence, 
which was commenced in 1420, and 
not quite completed at the time of 
his death in 1444. The construction 
of a dome of such immense size had never 
been before attempted by the Italians, and 
many were the methods suggested for its 
construction. It was not thought advisable 
to entrust so great a work into the 
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He determined to get it all into his own hands. 
His method of procedure is probably well 
known. He pretended to be very ill, and 
so Ghiberti was left in sole charge, who soon 
found out that he was quite unable to carry 
on the work, and then *Brunelleschi stipu- 
lated with the Church authorities that he 
would finish the dome if he had thé responsi- 
bility placed in his hands alone. These two 
men had before competed for the bronze gates 
to the Baptistry at Florence. Here Ghiberti 
was distinctly the finest Artist, and so had the 
work entrusted to him. The dome of the 
Cathedral is 136ft. across and 293ft. high, the 
total height to the top of the cross being 385ft. 
His instructions were that “it should surpass 
everything that human industry and human 
power had conceived of the great and beautiful.” 
Brunelleschi had already, in his earlier days, 
been to Rome and studied the Pantheon, and 
his boast was that he would now take that 
dome and raise it in the air at Florence. He 
again goes to study the construction of this 
wonderful Roman dome, but the one he builds 
is different in having two separate domes 
visible outside or inside, instead of the single 
hemisphere of the Pantheon. There are many 
different kinds of domes. In some Byzantine 
Churches it is merely an internal stone roof, 
with a. wooden roof outside, similar in idea to 
our vaulted Gothic Cathedrals. Or it may .be 
a single semi-circular vault, asin the Pantheon 
and Sta Sophia at Constantinople, the thinnest 
part of the masonry being at the apex 
and thickening towards the sides as the 
pressure increases ; and merely cemented over 
on the outside to exclude the weather. This 
method was adopted in several Churches in 
Jersey. Or it may have two separate internal 
and external domes, as at Florence and 
St. Peter’s at Rome, which forms a far 
finer feature when seen from the outside. 
St. Paul’s has an internal dome -with a false 
dome-shaped roof outside, and an internal 
brick cone between these two to carry the 
stone cupola on the top. A dome may be 
circular on plan, with a circular dome above, as 
atthe Pantheon. Or a square on plan gathered 
over at the by what are termed pendentiyes to 
a circular dome, as we see at Sta Sophia, or St. 
Mark’s at Venice. Brunelleschi’s dome is an 
octagon on plan, with octagonal domes aboye 
and massive ribs at each angle to bind the 
inner and outer domes together. Michael 
Angelo’s dome at St. Peter’s is on the same 
lines as Brunelleschi’s, but circular instead cf 
octagonal. 


PORTA DI TERRA FIRMA, ZARA, 


hands of one man, and go Ghiberti was 
appointed as joint Architect. Brunelleschi 
soon saw that Ghiberti was of no use, and 
did not understand how to construct this dome. 


* A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society, on February 9th, 1897, 


A REMARKABLE Domp, 
almost as large as the Pantheon, was built in 
1860 at a village in Malta, and was practically 
carried out by the local mason. It was erected 
without scaffolding, by the simple expedient 
of notching each stone on to the one below it 
by -setting back part of the surface a few 
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inches, thus preventing the voussoirs from 
sliding. The second great pioneer of the 
Renaissance was, as already stated, Alberti, 
1398-1472, consequently he was twenty-one 
years younger than Brunelleschi. He was a 
Florentine of noble birth and liberal education, 
considerable: knowledge of Roman literature, 
and he adopted Latin usually for writing and 
often for speaking. He studied the works of 
Vitruvius, and then wrote his own book on 
Architecture, entitled “De re Aedificatoria,” 
upon the same lines. His Church po isteys 
Francesco at Rimini, which was never 
completed, is a good example of refined 
Classical Architecture adapted to suit the 
Medieval requirements of that time. A 
typical example, and one of his best, is the 
Church of St. Andrea at Mantua, and is in- 
teresting as having set out the lines for plan- 
ning a Church, which were followed for the 
next two centuries afterwards. It resembles 
Brunelleschi’s. San Spirito, at Florence, in 
several points, being in the form of a Latin 
cross, twice as long as its breadth, and its 
width one-sixth its total length, but it has no 
columns, there being only arched openings in 
the nave walls for the series.of small chapels 
ranged along. the sides, which are alternately 
a square on plan and a square, by the length 
of its diagonal, a form of proportion so often 
noticed during this period. There are lofty 
pilasters on the nave walls carrying an entab- 
lature such as is seen at St. Peter’s, with a 
coffered semicircular vaulted roof inside, the 
height to the top of the cornice being the 
width of the nave, thus forming a perfect cube 
for the space where the nave and transepts 
eross, and where the High Altar with its 
baldche usually stood, the cube being a form 
regarded from the earliest times with peculiar 
sanctity. The west front has four lofty 
pilasters carrying an entablature and pedi- 
ment, the remaining space being eut up into 
smaller features’; it is, however, all guided by 
certain lines of proportion. The whole Church 
is impressive from the proportion of the design, 
and it is all simple, elegant, and refined, and a 
good example of the earlier period of the 
Renaissance. 
simplicity of our Early English Gothic, con- 
trasted with the succeeding Decorated, or the 
over elaboration of the Perpendicular. Renais- 
sance palaces are on the lines of Roman ones, 
with the atrium and impluvium, and the 
internal cloistered courtyard with its fountain, 
such as we see in Pompeii. The Roman 
palaces have the traditional portico with its 
column and entablature; but at Florence the 
Etruscan element again shews itself in its 
massive palaces with their rusticated masonry 
for the ground floor stories. Alberti died in 
1472, and at that time the Renaissance was 
well established as an Architectural style in 
Italy. 
passed away, and yet a whole century more 
elapsed before Renaissance Architecture was 
seen in England; though there was a distinct 
tendency in that direction in the detail of the 
later Tudor work. The first at all complete 
work was at Caius College, Cambridge, and 
this was designed by a foreign Architect, and 
is not of a pure form in its detail. It was not 
till a century and a half after the death of 
Alberti that the first_large pure Renaissance 
building was erected in England, namely, the 
Palace of Whitehall, built in 1619 for James I., 
the drawings for which are in Worcester 
College Library. It was soon, however, 
universally adopted by such men as Wren, 
Gibbs, Hawksmoor, and Vanburgh, and many 
beautiful buildings. erected, such as St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, the Radcliffe Library, 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral. Most of our Archi- 
tects of this period went to Italy to study, 
just as our Sculptors and painters did, and 
still do, but it is remarkable that the greatest 
of them all, Sir Christopher Wren, never went 
to Italy. Let us now consider the last of the 


three great pioneers, namely, Bramante 
(14441514), The lines upon which 
he worked were similar to those of 


Alberti; but a further development, especially 

in richness of detail and the introduction of 

Sculpture. Bramante had the privilege of 

working under Mantegna at Mantua, where 

Alberti also for some time resided, and built 
U 


It may be compared to the’ 


Its two great forerunners had now 


| few words in conclusion. 


- observation,” but is a Divine gift. 


the Church of St. Andrea, already mentioned, 
which he would have carefully studied, and 
the not far distant Roman remains at Ancona. 
Rimini and Verona would afford good study 
of Classic Architecture, though he went to 
Rome as well at an early age. Art, in all its 
branches, had wonderfully developed by this 
time; Masaccio, Perugino, and Leonardo da 
Vinci were in the prime of life. Donatello 
was an old man, and had completed his life’s 
work; and Luca della Robbia was producing 
his beautiful terra-cotta, which Bramante often 
used in his buildings, such as the Pazzi Chapel, 
at Sta Croce, Florence. The parallel lines 
taken by painting and sculpture, or their con- 
temporary development, is well shown by the 
carved arabesques on the fagade of the Certosa 
at Pavia, and those painted by Raphael in the 
loggia of the Vatican. They are called “ gro- 
tesques,” and are so named from the decora- 
tions which were discovered in the “grottos” 
of the Baths of Titus at Rome. It is too 


generally supposed that Roman Classic work ' 


is confined to definite forms of Sculpture, and 
mere Ionic or Corinthian capitals. 


“Tue Carvep Work 
at Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, or at Baalbek 


and Palmyra, or the used-up capitals at St. . 


Lorenzo, at Rome, show great freedom of 
composition, and closely approach Renaissance 
carving. Bramante’s Church of S. M. delle 
Grazie, at Milan, contains some rich detail, 
and several new forms, such as the cande- 
labrum-shaped. pilasters, such as are so 
noticeable at Pavia with most elaborately 
carved. capitals. Another feature is that of 
an arch with two concentric archivolts with 
carved medallions between, first used by 
Bramante, and so often emphasised in his 
designs. A typical_and very beautiful work 
of Bramante is the small octagonal sacristry 
to the Church of S. M. Presso San Satiro at 
Milan, 1474. It has pilasters in each angle, 
covered with delicate> arabesques and richly 
éarved capitals. The frieze of the cornice. is 
taken up with children singing and playing, 
full- of life, vigour, and beauty, evidently 
inspired by those of Donatello at Florence. 
In the centre of each side is a medallion, with 
a head in high relief,’ The upper cornice con- 
tains another series of children, but somewhat 
smaller in size. The whole work is of pure 
Classic detail, of great beauty and refinement, 
and a good example of the power and chaste- 
ness of 
BrRAMANTE’S WORK, 

and illustrates the full development of the 
best period of Italian Renaissance. The latter 
part of Bramante’s life was spent in Rome, 
and. his buildings here are of a simpler type 
and far less ornate as regards Sculptures than 
his buildings in Lombardy. The Cancelleria, 
the Pal. Girand, the cloister of S. M. delle 
Pace, and the beautiful tempietto at St. 
Pietro in Montorio.are typical examples ; they 
have refined detail and mouldings, but the 
design itself is of a simple type. This was due 
to his having studied systems of proportion, 
and depending upon this element rather 
than upon any ornateness, and all the leading 


lines will be found to be. based upon a pre- , 


arranged plan often taking the square with 
regular subdivision as the motive, or some 
fixed proportions for all its lines and features, 
such as guides Greek designs. A good 
example is in his design for St. Peter's, in 
which all the leading lines were proportioned 
as 1-2, 1-4, 1-8, 1-16, or a progressive ratio of 
1-2. But,as Michael Angelo said, “ proportion 
comes from not only having a compass in your 
hand, but also one in your eye.” And now a 
We have seen how 
the Artists of the Renaissance period began 
by study of Classic works, and so eradually 


‘absorbed this material and evolved a new 


style. Nature seems to have poured out a 
lavish profusion of gifts upon them, and in 
some cases something beyond talent, but 
genius, that power which “ cometh not by 
It has also 
been defined as “the infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” A mind to which nothing is 
too great, or nothing too small to be beyond 
the limits of its comprehension ; like Nature 
herself, in which the microscopic animalcule 


are perfect organisms, and yet the stars them- 
selves revolve in orbits of untold magnitude 
with mathematical accuracy. ‘These Artists, 
though brought up in certain schools, yet 
struck out their own individuality afterwards, 
for surely “there’s a Providence that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we will.” An 
early Raphael is almost identical with a 
Perugino, or a later one shews the influence of 
Andrea del Sarto or Fra Bartolomeo, and yet 
none equal Raphael. L. delle Robbia derives 
his motives from Donatelloand yet is different, 
and in the case of Nicola Pisano, Cimabue, or 
Brunelleschi, the personality is even more 
distinct from their predecessors. These men 
took the dry bones of classic Art, clothed them 
with flesh, and imbued them with a new life. 
Mere copying of byegone Classic precedent 
may be good in its way, and beautiful as an 
Academic study, but it is “faultily faultless, 
icily regular, splendidly null,” for it lacks that 
one essential but indefinable quality, a living 
spirit. It is only the alphabet of Art, and 
lacks meaning till these letters are put to- 
gether to form words which convey an intel- 
ligible meaning. It was to Nature herself 
that the men of this period went for inspira- 
tion, and for'thosé higher qualities which are 
beyond mere technical study, for “there are 


more things in heaven and earth than are 


dreamed of in our philosophy.” The handi- 
work of Nature is reproduced in marble under 
the hands of these Italian Artists, and its 
higher qualities of power, dignity, beauty, and 
unerring truthfulness their guiding inspira- 
tion. Art cannot be a mere Archeological 
reproduction, but must be guided by these 
principles if it is to be a living Art, and be 
equal to the duty to which it is called, namely, 
to exercise a refining influence. 


= 


Tun Lighting Committee of the Liverpool 
City Council has decided on the extension of 
electric lighting, at a cost of £22,000. 

Tun foundation stone of St. Michael's 
Church, Southfields, Wandsworth, was laid 
recently. ‘The sum of £5000-had been sub- 
scribed by all classes in the district. 

PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER is designing 
the huge grand stand Mr. Maskleyne intends 
to erect in St. Paul’s Churchyard on the site 
now occupied by the warehouse of Messrs. 
James Spence and Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Wrightson, Norton Hall, 
have offered to defray the cost of a peal of 
bells for Thornaby Parish Church, It is pro- 
posed to erect a belfry and spire to the Church 
ata cost of £950. The bells will cost about 
£500: 

A new school for boys was recently opened 
in the parish of St. Paul, Truro, and more 
convenient buildings are being erected in the 
place of the British Schools, which are un- 
suitable. When this is completed the supply 
of schools for the city will be amply sufficient. 

Tun recently-erected tablet to the memory 
of the late Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant 
was unveiled by the Duke of Cambridge, at 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, a few days 
ago. The tablet is placed in the corridor 
south of the chapel, and under the bust is a 
record of the actions in which Sir Patrick Grant 
took part. 

WHILE excavating in Silent Street, Ipswich, 
in order to lay down new water-pipes, some 
workmen found the bones of seven men. ‘The 
skulls were in excellent preservation, and as 
hard as flint, but the remaining portions of the 
skeletons broke during disinterment. The 
site of the discovery is near where the old 
priory stood, and Cardinal Wolsey is said to 
have lived there. 

An. estimate, prepared by Mr. Derry, the 
Leeds City Accountant, has been submitted to 
a meeting of the Corporate Buildings Com- 
mittee, and shows that for the year ended 
March 25th last the sum of £976 had been 
expended upon the J udges’ Lodgings, £38360 
upon the Town Hall, £2754 upon the Munici- 
pal Offices, in addition to £2126 spent upon 
electric lighting. The estimated expenditure 
for the ensuing year is as follows :—Judges’ 
Lodgings, £504; Town Hall, £4200; Muni- 
cipal Offices, £2400 ; and upon electric light- 
ing, £2250, 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE WEST 
CENTRAL IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


By H. V. Lancuester. 


HE various schemes that have been before 
the public and the London County Council 

for the relief of the traffic in the congested 
portions of the Strand, Chancery Lane, and 
other thoroughfares of the W.C. district have, 
in my opinion, all been conceived in a spirit 
lacking boldness and grasp, and consequently 
display, a triviality which results in the ex- 
penditure of considerable. sums:in patchwork 
schemes, when a really effective and‘broadly- 
treated_improvement could be effected at a 
not . disproportionate outlay.: For instance, 
one of, the leading ideas of the improvement is 


to rid, the’ Strand of the “continual *. block | 


created by the traftic from Waterloo Bridge to 
the north of London crossing that going east 
and west. ‘This can only be effectively done 


—— 
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1. British Museum. 
2. National Gallery. 
3. Covent Garden, 


| 
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| 
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4, Drury Lane Theatre. 
5. Somerset House, 
6, King’s College. 


ages in leading thoroughfares for the Patent 
Office, King’s College, and other buildings of a 
public or semi-public character, is one of 
sufficient importance to deserve consideration. 
The scheme has the additional recommenda- 
tion that it might be carried out in three or 
four separate instalments, each bringing con- 
siderable alleviation to the present congested 
state of the traffic, and the whole forming an 
improvement that, both practically and 
architecturally, may fairly be considered as 
second to none that have hitherto been carried 
out in the Metropolis. 


A FREE picture exhibition’ was recently 
opened ‘at the * Public®* Hall,* Canning : Town. 
Some 200 pictures- were ,on- view, including 
specimens of Lord Leighton, Mr. G. F. Watts, 


_Mr. Briton Riviére, Sir E.:Burne-Jones, Mr. 


W. Holman’ Hunt,< and: Mr. H. Herkomer. 


| Among those who lent pictures were Sir James 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE WEST CENTRAL IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


by carrying the one route by a viaduct over 
the other, t> which arrangement the levels 
fortunately lend themselves. : 
bridge, starting from the Waterloo Road and 
continued over the Strand, would relieve 
Waterloo Bridge and this thoroughfare of the 
whole of the traffic from South London to the 
Northern Railway termini, while the suggested 
road from Holborn Circus to Cambridge Circus 
would both assist in distributing the traffic 
from the south and form a newand direct main 
artery between the City and West End,-to the 
great relief of the narrower parts of Holborn, 
the Strand, Long Acre, and other streets at 
present taking this traffic. The only other 
‘road required to complete this improvement 
would be the spur-street passing over the 
ground (most of which is now cleared) between 
Wellington Street and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
forming a new route for local traffic between 
the Strand and Holborn. Most of the property 
through which the proposed roads pass is old 
and dilapidated, and but few blocks of im- 
portance would require to be scheduled, while 
the advantage of providing important front- 


The suggested | 


C. Lawrence, the Earl of Jersey, the Countess 
of Pembroke, Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, and the 
directors of the South Kensington Museum. 

In St. Mary’s Church, Haggerston, is an 
organ with a past. But that will be its only 
elaim to attention unless_the vicar is able to 
raise some £80 or £90 to cleanse it from the 
dust of two centuries and make some needful 
repairs. It was originally built to the order 
of Charles II. for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
by Father Smith, renowned as an organ- 
builder, and some sixty years ago it was pur- 
chased by a vicar of the Church which now 
boasts its possession. 

Tue Nelson Wesleyan Circuit has resolved 
on putting up new chapels and schools where 
necessity demands. In the Bradley district a 
new chapel and school are to be erected, to 
cost about £4000, to hold about 600 persons. 
Land has also been secured in the Barkerhouse 
Road district, whereon a new school-chapel 
will shortly be constructed, with a similar hold- 
ing capacity. In Barrowford a new Sunday 
school is to be constructed to hold about 800 
children adjoining the new Wesleyan Chapel. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrincHam Hovust, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 28th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
af collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church’ for every town in. England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy anda bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting: its fair ~ height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
RUSKIN. 


Dr. I. F. J. Syxzs, D.Se., Lecturer on Public 
Health at Guy’s Hospital, has prepared an 
important report with regard to encroachments 
upon open spaces about buildings. He points 
out that in the London Building Act, 1894, 
although by Seetion’40 it is provided that 
a new domestic ~ building, with. a habitable 
basement, should have an open space of not 
less than 100 square feet, old houses possessing 
yards, areas, or open spaces at the- back or 
front, or both, are being rebuilt in such a 
manner as to entirely cover the whole ground 
area two or three stories up, leaving not a 
particle of open space, not even a shaft for the 
purpose of allowing the drainage to discharge 
in the open. ’ Hence the health conditions of 
domestic buildings in: London would‘ rapidly 
become worse, and the bye laws, regulations, 
and directions of the County Council:and the 
sanitary authorities, which are-all devised so 
as to cause drainage to be excluded from or to 
be placed outside of: domestic ‘buildings; were 
rendered useless by a* Building “Act. which 
enabled a domestic building to embrace the 
whole of the drainage of the premises within 
its external walls. The matter wore an even 
more serious aspect when considered on a 
wider basis. The words “open space” 
originally bore the common meaning of ground 
space, to most persons they still» hore- that 
common-sense meaning, and’ Parliament had 
attached that meaning to the words in the 
Open Spaces Acts. But in the later Buildings 
Acts the provision of ‘open ~ spaces. had 
successively been lifted from the basement 
to the ground floor, thence over the ground 
floor to sixteen feet above the ground level, 
and in due time might be made by future Acts 
of Parliament to ascend higher,* so that 
eventually a house might be held to have 
supplied the necessary open space on the roof 
top instead of at the ground level. ~ It is only 
by tracing the result to its logical conclusion 
that the past, present, and prospective perver- 
sion in the Building Acts of the meaning of 
“ open space” can be fully understood, and the 
seriousness of the position realised. 


Tue - British South Africa Company’s new 
hospital at Gwelo will be opened early in 
June. The building is nearly finished, and 
will be in habitable condition by the time the 
three Nursing Sisters, who leave England on 
May ist, arrive at Gwelo to take up their 
hospital duties among the Europeans and 
native miners in the district. The Buluwayo 
Hospital, built in memory of the victims 
of the’ Matabele campaien, has raised the 
standard of hospital construction in Mashona- 
land, for it is an extremely comfortable 
building. ~ Until this hospital was put up, the 
sick of Buluwayo were treated in thatched, 
unburnt-brick huts, while Kaffir patients were 
nursed and Sisters accommodated in native 
huts. 


In luxuriance of imagination archeologists 
and mining experts run one another pretty 
close. Visitors to Margate this Easter may 
possibly have been lured into visiting “The 
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Grotto,” to which we referred in a recent issue, 
and they need not grudge the sixpences 
charged for a peep into this strange subterra- 
nean chamber. Eminent authorities have quite 
decided that the cavern is at least a relic of 
Roman times, and certainly not less than 2000 
years old. The cement was identified as 
corresponding exactly with that used to build 
the Pharos at Dover. Unhappily for all such 
theorists a couple of unpatriotic citizens have 
revealed the truth in the local papers. One of 
them knew quite intimately the noble Roman 
who constructed the grotto. He was a brick- 
layer, and a disused lime-kiln served as the 
field of his operations. The other asserts that 
his wife’s uncle, Bowles by name, had the 
chalk dug out for burning, and that his 
brother-in-law carted the shells from Sandwich 
about seventy years ago. 


Mr. W. H. Brewer ina letter in the Daily 
Graphic on “The Nun’s House ” saysi—~ It 
has been proposed to secure that very pic- 
turesque old mansion called ‘ Eastgate House,’ 
at Rochester, for the Corporation of that city. 
There are several reasons why this should be 
done, In the first place, the building is quite 
a gem of Tudor domestic Architecture, and is 
one of the few old-town houses left in the city, 
which, half a century back, was rich in such 
examples. Not only is this the case, but East- 
gate House has become intimately associated in 
the minds of Englishmen with the recollection 
of Charles Dickens, as it is usually presumed 
that what he describes as ‘ Miss T'winkleton’s 
establishment for young ladies,’ called ‘The 
Nun’s House, in ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,’ was inspired by Eastgate House. An 
exceedingly quaint and pretty feature of the 
building is the staircase turret projecting at 
the side, roofed over very quaintly with a gable, 
which gives the strange idea of having been 
taken from some other part of the house and 
clapped on accidentally. It is certainly much 
to be desired that this interesting building 
should be preserved.” 


Wincurester Cathedral organ is being 
reconstructed, with considerable additions and 
improvements, by Mr. Henry Willis. It was 
originally built by him for the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Dr. Wesley, who was Cathedral 
organist at Winchester at that time, admired 
it so much that he induced the Dean and 
Chapter to buy it, and the restoration of the 
instrument on which he played for sixteen 
years will be a very fitting memorial of that 
distinguished musician. As it stands the 
organ is not so complete as it was originally 
built, and the parts are not perfectly balanced. 
One object of the reconstruction now under- 
taken is to redress this inequality by increas- 
ing the number of solo stops and improving 
their tone. But one of the greatest improve- 
ments will be the application of pneumatic 
action, with the best modern improvements, to 
the pedals and to the four rows of keys. 


Tue annual spring visits in connection with 
the Architectural and Building Construction 
Classes of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College were made a few days ago— 
the places selected for special study this year 
being Edinburgh and Chester. The visit to 
the former city took place on Monday, the 19th 
inst., when a party of about thirty students 
was conducted by Professor Gourlay, who had 
made arrangements for studying the more 
important works of Architectural ~ interest— 
ancient and modern—in Edinburgh, including 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
St. Margaret’s Chapel in the Castle, and the 
McEwan Hall, while the Museum of Science 
and Art received much attention in respect of 
its interesting collection of Architectural casts 
and other remains. The visit to Chester was 
made under the guidance of Mr, James Loch- 
head, and extended over four days, which time 
was principally occupied in studying by sketch- 
ing, measuring, and photographing inandabout 
the. Cathedral, St. John’s Church, and the 
numerous half-timber houses and fronts with 
which the city abounds, and of which the time 
at disposal only permitted too brief an exami- 
nation 


Brussets Exhibition, which opens shortly, 
bids fair to prove a draw in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the word. A word or two 
with reference to the Exhibition buildings 
may be of interest. The granite of the country 
is admirably adapted to the construction of the 
monumental portico which ushers the visitor 
into’ the vast hall, 1200ft. in length, consti- 
tuting the main building, and crowned by a 
dome. From this .central edifice accessory 
halls stretch away to the right and left to a 
distance of 220 metres. ‘The whole block 
embraces an area of a million superficial feet, 
and is framed by a landscape which nature 
and Art have alike contributed to beautify. 
In conjunction with the erection of the 
Exhibition buildings a nobly-devised avenue 
is in course of construction, which serves as a 
setting for the whole, and further connects 
the Pare du Cinquantenaire, or site of the 
main building standing in Brussels, with the 
historic park of Terveuren, a village five 
miles away. The Avenue de Terveuren has 
been designed with a lavish regard to the 
various means of locomotion to which two- 
legged beings may have recourse. Trees are 
planted on either side, and the avenue itself is 
divided longitudinally into five sections, along 
which one may respectively walk, ride, drive, 
eycle, or fly through space in an electric tramear. 


A PECULIARLY attractive feature of the Exhi- 
bition is the reproduction, under the name of 
Bruxelles-Kermesse, of a conglomeration of 
quaint old-fashioned shops and dwellings, 
modelled upon the buildings which still 
existed in the first half of the century, when 
picturesque facades, small green window panes, 
low doorways, and casual angles and corners 
gave the charm of unexpectedness to the 
Architecture of the day. Here we see again 
the fantastic badges with the still more 
fantastic Flemish legends environing them, 
that-gave such individuality to each separate 
shop and drinking booth, while to render the 
illusion still more complete, the residents and 
promenadersare attired in the costumes of 1830. 
As regards the revival of an ancient part of 
the town, it must not be forgotten that in the 
real every-day Brussels, in the lower part of 
the city, the visitor may see a living and 
lasting presentment of the Architecture of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that nothing 
can surpass, in the beautiful Grande Place, 
with its world-renowned Gothic Hétel de 
Ville and Maison de Roi, hovering between 
the Gothic and the Renaissance, and its ornate 
houses of the guilds, with their symbolical 
and decorative facades. The entrance to 
Bruxelles-Kermesse takes the form of a faith- 
ful reconstruction of the celebrated triumphal 
arch, designed by Rubens in honour of the 
arrival of the Archduke Albert and his wife 
Isabelle, while the houses follow the lines of 
those which composed the old quarter of the 
town known as the Marché au Beurre. - Some 
sixty or seventy of these are utilised as cafés, 
restaurants, brasseries, and establishments 
for the sale of what the Germans call “ Galan- 
terie Waren.” Others are reserved for the 
exercise of industries and crafts peculiar to 
Brussels, such as lace making, carpet weaving, 
ke. 


“I~ is reported,” writes a correspondent, 
“that the contract for the warming and venti- 
lation of the new Liverpool museum buildings 
had been let to an outside firm. Of this I 
would be the last to complain had it been 
secured in competition, and had Liverpool 
firms, who are quite as well able to plan and 
carry out the work, been asked to tender ; but 
such was not done, and-I can hardly think that 
either the Library Committee or the Council 
was aware of this fact. I in no way wish to 
claim that Liverpool municipal work should be 
civen to Liverpool firms, but I certainly claim 
thet they should have an opportunity of ten- 
dering, and, everything else being . equal, 
should have the preference, seeing that they 
are ratepayers and employers of local labour. 
It may be pertinent to ask—How is it that a 
very minor contract has been settled, when the 
main contract for the building has not yet been 
decided upon ? ” 


Tur London County Council has been 


adding to the attractions of Waterlow Park 
during the winter months. One novelty is 


the construction of a waterfall, crossed by a 
bridge, between the upper and lower ponds. 
But either the supply of water is inadequate 
to furnish the necessary motive power, or 
something has gone wrong with the works. 
The miniature Niagara is certainly not a 
success at present, but rather a succession of 
stagnant pools at different levels. One im- 
provement the County Council might profitably 
contemplate is an addition to the refreshment- 
room accommodation. The small portion of 
Nell Gwynn’s historical mansion — Lauder- 
dale House—falls considerably short of average 
requirement. 


A New ZEALAND native wharre, or dwelling- 
house, that has been lifted bodily from amidst 
the scenic grandeur of Wairoa, now stands in 
the grounds of Lord Onslow’s country seat. 
The walls of the wharre are of rough slabs 
about 6ft. high, and the roof. which overhangs 
them rises sharply to the ridge-pole 20ft. from 
the ground. The interior is 15ft. square, but 
the side walls and roof project 4ft. beyond the 
entrance, forming a sheltered portico the width 
and height of the house. The front walls end 
in two large-sized panels, bearing huge, leering 
figures with defiant, protruding tongues and 
iridescent eyes, each of a whole haliotus shell. 
They are presumed to be graphic representa- 
tions of the tribe’s hero, some warrior leader 
whose bones have lain long in the earth from 
whence he sprung. Characters in curved and 
rigid lines run along panels pendent from the 
roof, and between them drape soft “raupo” 
mattings of many patterns above the hard 
rammed earthen floor. From the face of the 
ridge-pole an absurdly ugly “god” keeps a 
wary look out for the approach of evil spirits. 
Around the interior, in artistic disorder, lay 
the treasures of Maori lore and customs 
collected or presented to Lord Onslow during 
his period of office as the Queen’s representa- 
tive in New Zealand. 


Ir is an interesting fact that in Saigon, a 
city in the French portion of Cochin China, 
there is a Cathedral with twin spires, formed 
entirely of metal, the octagonal framework 
consisting of double angle-bar ribs tied to- 
gether by six intermediate horizontal octagons 
of H-bar with radial connections from the 
centre to the ribs, and stiffened by angle-bar 
diagonals between these horizontal members. 
The upper ends of the eight ribs are connected 
into an eight-rayed casting, and above this 
are fastened toa large cross of cast-iron and 
wrought-iron angles with which each spire 
terminates. In four of the eight sides gabled 
openings are formed, the gables being sup- 
ported on éast-iron columns, resting on the 
base of the spire. The base is secured to the 
masonry of the towers by means of brackets, 
7ft. 44in. deep, on the inside of the walls, and 
tied together by a framework of H-bars, which 
also carries a cast-iron chequered floor. The 
height of the spires is 78ft. 9in. from the top 
of the masonry to the base of the cross, which 
is 10ft. 2in. high. The weight of the ironwork 
in each spire is 284 tons, and that of the zine 
covering about 24 tons. 


Ara recent meeting of the London County 
Council, on the paragraph in the report of 
the Establishment Committee dealing with 
charges for central office expenses and for the 
Works Department, Lord Onslow moved that 
it be an instruction to the committee that, 
before the consideration of the Special Report, 
the estimates of the actual cost of works exe- 
cuted before March 31st last should be pre- 
sented. Mr, Shaw-Lefevre moved that it be 
referred to the Finance Committee to consider 
and report as to the expediency of inserting a 
clause in the Money Bill of the Council for the 
coming year, authorising the Council to use the 
money of the sinking fund for the purchase of 
well-secured freehold ground-rents within the 
metropolitan area. He pointed out how rapidly 
the ‘value of freehold. ground-rents was in- 
creasing, and that the Council had power to 
retain ground-rents in the case of street 
improvements, If they purchased ground- 
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rents when opportunity arose they would 
largely increase the income of the Council, and 
would gain more than £6000 a year over the 
amount paid by local authorities for money 
borrowed. In fifty or sixty years the property 
would be worth five or six millions. Mr. 
Costello seconded the motion. The motion was 
adopted unanimously. 


THe collection of miniatures formed during 
many years by Dr, Lumsden Propert, who is 
regarded as the first authority on the subject 
in England, has been. purchased by the Fine 
Art Society, and will very shortly be exhibited 
at its Bond Street Galleries. The collection 
has been formed with the dual object of com- 
prising not only a complete historical survey 
of the school of miniaturists from Holbein 
’ downwards, but of the celebrities whom they 
painted. Thus, from Holbein’s celebrated por- 
trait of Jane Seymour onwards, there is every- 
one of the Tudor and Stuart royalties, as 
well as portraits of Cromwell, Milton, Drake, 
Raleigh, Evelyn, Nell Gwyn, and the beauties 
of the Stuart and Georgian Courts. There are 
also three of Shakspeare, two being known and 
engraved as the Somerville and Auriol por- 
traits. Of specimens of the celebrated and 
rare early miniaturists there are no fewer than 
nine Hilliards, eleven Olivers, and fifteen 
Coopers, with undoubted pedigrees. Nor is 
the collection confined to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century English masters, for it is 
rich in enamels by the Petitots and the foreign 
schools of miniaturists. 


Ar a recent meeting of the City Commission 
of Sewers, Mr. H. G. Smallman presiding, the 
committee brought up a report upon applica- 
tions from the Post Office authorities for per- 
mission to take up carriage and footways in 
the City for laying telegraph-wire pipes. In 
reply to inquiries by the Commission, the Post 
Office stated that certain pipes would be now 
for both telegraphic and telephonic purposes. 
The Commission had refused to allow the 
National Telephone Company to open the 
streets to lay down telephone tubes unless 
they made certain concessions to the public in 
the matter of their charges, which they had 
declined. The company had surmounted the 
difficulty by approaching the Post Office, who 
charged them a rent for the use of the Post 
Office circuits. The committee recommended 
that application should be made to the 
Treasury to institute an inquiry into the 
action of the Post Office authorities in con- 
structing underground circuits and allowing 
them to be used by the company for telephone 
purposes without the consent of the Com- 
mission as the statutory authority. This was 
carried, Captain Hall, the chairman of the 
committee, observing that. the Post Office was 
seriously hampering the public authorities in 
their efforts to obtain telephonic concessions 
from the company. 


Tur tessellated pavement which was dis- 
covered a short time ago, when excavating for 
the bases of the pillars of the Roman Portico 
in Bailgate, Lincoln, has been taken up in one 
piece without breakage, and is to be placed in 
the museum at the school of Science and Art. 
The pavement is most elaborately designed, 
and is believed to be one of the most beautiful 
specimens of Roman pavement ever discovered. 


Propasiy owing to the all-powerful in- 
fluence of the Jubilee ‘celebrations, the summer 
Art season will commence a little earlier than 
usual. To the New Gallery will fall the 
honour of opening the ball. As far as can be 
foreseen, this is likely to be a rather lean year 
in matters of Art. Few leading Artists are 
sending any pictures of special importance 
either to Piecadilly or to Regent Street, while 
several are very poorly represented, and a few 
do not exhibit at all. If, however, the year’s 
work leaves something to be desired in regard 
to quality, there is no falling off in the 
quantity of the output. Some twelve or 
thirteen thousand pictures were sent in to 
the Academy, and these are supplementary 
to the large number of works shown at the 
galleries of the Institute of Painters, the 
Royal Water-Colour Society, and the Society 


of British Artists. The marvel is what 
becomes of all these pictures. Presumably 
there is a market for them or they would not 
be produced in such quantities year after year. 

Ture has recently been designed a pair of 
memorial tablets for Stevenson’s grave on the 
summit of Yeae Vaea Mountain, and these are 
now on their way to Samoa. The tomb of 
Tusitala in every way resembles that of a 
Samoan chief. It consists of a simple block of 
conerete resting upon a platform of the same 
material. On each side of this curious sar- 
cophagus will be fastened the two tablets. On 
the one is inscribed the “requiem” written by 
himself many years ago, and simply setting 
forth the years of his birth and death, the 
Greek Alpha and Omega, “the Beginning and 
the End.’ On the other tablet will run, in 
Samoan, “ The High Chief Grave of Tusitala,” 
with the Scottish thistle and the hibiscus of 
the South Seas. 


Untit recently there stood at the south- 
west corner of Dean’s Yard, Westminster, one 
of the most magnificent planes in London, 
tall, straight, and stately, and well over a 
hundred years in age. Unfortunately, the 
recent clearances and widening of the roadway 
in Great Smith Street have necessitated its 
removal. There is just room on the site 
cleared for the erection of two good houses 
facing into Dean’s Yard, one of which is to be 
oceupied by Dr. Troutbeck, the coroner for 
Westminster. Every foot of space was needed, 
and so this noble tree was first lopped of its 
branches and then hewn to the ground. Its 
destruction was no doubt inevitable, but 
Westminster Abbey and its immediate sur- 
roundings are the poorer for the loss. 


Tre Fine Art Society in Bond Street was, if 
we mistake not, the first to inaugurate the 
«one-man shows” which have proved to be so 
popular. The latest turn in the art-kaleido- 
scope introduces us to the works of Mr. 
Graham Petrie and Mr. Charles Hazlewood 
Shannon. The first named Artist gives us a 
collection of close upon eighty landscapes of 
infinite variety, painted in England and 
abroad. Wherever Mr. Petrie may be he has 
a rare eye for the picturesque and a fine feeling 
for colour, Thisis equally evident ina homely 
scene such as “ Buttercups: Netton, near 
Salisbury,” or in the translation of the Archi- 
tectural beauty of “S. Giorgio Maggiore, 
Venice.’ Though Mr. Shannon’s present 
collection is less important than last year’s, it 
is one of very great interest, and shows the 
enormous amount of trouble the Artist takes 
over the most minute detail. In this collection 
there are no fewer than sixty specimens, which 
comprise lithographs, studies in sanguine and 
black and white, essays in silver point, and 
pictures in pencil. Students will especially 
find this collection valuable, being full of 
suggestion and abounding in knowledge and 
power; the Artist’s fine feeling for grace of 
line and beauty of form is eveident in well- 
nigh every drawing here exhibited. 


Ar the last meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, held at Burlington House, Mr. 
W.H. St. John Hope, the assistant secretary, 
read an exhaustive report on the results of the 
excavations made at Silchester. During the 
course of last year’s work a hitherto unknown 
gateway was revealed in the western wall, to 
the south of the main entrance to the city on 
this side. Sections of the ditch outside the 
wall disclosed the fact that there had been a 
mound in the centre of the ditch, the object of 
which was no doubt to serve as a foundation 
for the trestle for supporting the drawbridge. 
A similar mound was found some years ago in 
front of the Aldersgate entrance to the Roman 
City of London. Insula xvt. is situated to 
the east of Insula xv., and is separated from 
the central Insula (No. ty.), containing the 
forum, by Insula ut, explored in 1891. It 
will be remembered that in 1895 the first 
example of a Romano-British pump was dug 
up at Silchester. Further light has now been 
thrown on the hydraulic engineering of the 
period by the discovery of a line of wooden 
water pipes, with peculiar joints made with 


iron rings, similar tothose used in Gaul, and of 
a well, lined with wood and flint rubble, in an 
unusually good state of preservation. The 
well was sunk to a depth of about 18ft., partly 
through vegetable mould and partly through 
gravel, until an impervious bed of clay was 
reached. At the bottom of the well was a 
rectangular frame, constructed of four oak 
timbers jointed at the corners like an Oxford 
picture frame. Above this was a tub 5ft. high 
and about 3ft. 6in. in diameter, wider at the 
top than at the bottom, and made of twenty- 
six fir staves, The remaining portion of the 
interior of the well above the tub was lined 
with a wall of flint rubble. 


A correspondent writes that a pressing 
need in Birmingham is the absence of resi- 
dential chambers or flats, such as are to be 
rented in other cities. If flats were erected 
in a pleasant central position, such as the 
Five Ways, with modern improvements and. 
conveniences, they would be a boon to many, 
and no doubt would be eagerly sought after. 


Tur Government has at last decided to 
aecept Lady Wallace’s bequest, and to pur- 
chase Hertford House, where the great collec- 
tion of Art treasures is now placed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hesitated at the 
cost of finding a building for holding and ex- 
hibiting the treasures, which was one of the 
conditions of Lady Wallace’s will. The price 
of the house, including the freehold of the site, 
will probably not be under £150,000. 


Tur Vestry of Hampstead has for some time 
had under consideration the question of pro- 
viding a suitable coat-of-arms, crest, and motto 
for the borough, and at its next meeting the 
vestry will be asked to adopt a design of which 
the following are the details :—Coat-of-arms— 
Azure on a cross argent a mitre between four 
fleurs-de-lis ‘gules, a chief indented or, fretty 
gules. Crest—A buck’s head couped argent, 
gorged with a wreath of holly fructed proper. 
Motto—Tout bien ou rien. These insignia have 
been arrived at on the historical method by 
combining and adapting certain coats-of-arms 
of families that have played an important part 
in the history of Hampstead. The “parent” 
arms are those of the Abbey of Westminster, 
to which the Manor of Hampstead was granted 
in 986, and those of the families of Hickes, 
Noel, and Langhorne. The wreath of holly is 
intended to commemorate the present seal of 
the vestry. 


Dr. Buiss’s latest report on the excavations 
in Jerusalem says :—‘ With the exception of 
a few remains, all our discoveries, achieved by 
arduous work of tunnelling, have been covered 
up again. Walls and towers, streets and 
mosaics, unseen and forgotten for centuries, 
have during the last three years been once 
more looked upon by a few observers, and 
again have been buried under the soil. Since 
the double wall on the western hill was ex- 
cavated, a crop of barley has been sown and 
reaped in the ground which again covers it. 
I never fail to feel a sort of melancholy when 
I give the orders to repack the tunnels and to 
fill the shafts level with the surrounding 
fields. The one satisfaction is that it is safer 
to leave these ancient remains under the pro- 
tecting covers of débris than to irresponsible 
landowners, who would see in these monu- 
mental stones only material for building walls 
and houses. It is a comfort to feel that the 
Crusading Tower, found in the land of the 
Augustinians, has been left open, and is being 
carefully protected by the proprietors.” 


Tar Earl of Radnor has given a sita in 
Radnor Park, Folkestone, for a new Con- 
gregational Church. At the laying of the 
memorial-stones the contributions to the 
building fund amounted to about £850. 

Tur mosaic decoration of the interior of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, from the designs of Mr. 
W.B. Richmond, is going on apace, and Messrs. 
Powell’s workmen are putting forth special 
efforts to expedite the work. 
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PLYMOUTH CORPORATION WORKS. 


A SANITARY SCHEME, 


Go Reaee Borough Surveyor of Plymouth has 

prepared a very lengthy report, in which 
he detailed a scheme for Corporation sanitary 
work. Im it he said during the past three 
years a large amount of work had been exe- 
cuted by the Corporation without the inter- 
vention of a contractor, which had given him 
an opportunity of forming an opinion as to the 
character of the work the Corporation should 
take in hand, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that it should be, all road-making, 
street-widening, sewerage, and recurring work, 
The erection of all new Corporate buildings 
should be let by contract. In the carrying out 
of new works by the Corporation, it was un- 
desirable to employ any of the ordinary staff 
engaged for the maintenance of existing 
sewers and buildings; a separate staff should 
be employed. He pointed out that the Com- 
mittee was already committed to many im- 
portant works in main drainage, recon- 
struction of subsidiary sewers, widening 
of Old Town Street and Tavistock Road, 
widening of Embankment Road, repairing 
of sundry streets, making and sewering 
of new street from Cattedown Road to 
Breakwater Hill, sewerage of Pennycross and 
Laira Green, in addition to which there were a 
great number of new streets and lanes laid out, 
and in process of being laid out, which would 
require to be made and completed at an early 
date. The existing depéts at Mill Street, 
Sutton Road, and Coxside were inconvenient 
and inadequate, and he would suggest the 
desirability of combining the first two into one, 
and placing it on corporate land at Prince 
Rock. In order to carry out any portion of 
the works before-mentioned by Corporation 
workmen, it would be necessary to appoint as 
a minimum staff a superintendent of works, a 
book-keeper, a cost clerk, timekeepers and 
clerks of the works according to the number of 
jobs on hand and the extent of the work. In 
connection with the 


CARRYING OuT oF CORPORATION WORKS 


great inconvenience, delay, and extra expense 
had been incurred consequent upon the un- 
satisfactory way in which the cartage contract 
had been carried out, and he would suggest 
that the Corporation provide its own horses, 
carts, &c., for the general cartage, as well as 
the street watering and cleansing. The report 
also dealt with the collection of house refuse, 
and its disposal. It was generally admitted 
that the work of collecting and disposing of 
the house refuse of the borough had not been 
satisfactory, having been carried out in a most 
perfunctory manner, frequently causing much 
inconvenience and danger to health. This 
had arisen, in his opinion, from improper and 
insufficient plant, and a low contract price for 
carrying out the work. The present method of 
disposal was open to much objection upon 
sanitary grounds, and it was desirable that 
some approved method of disposal should be 
adopted at the earliest possible moment. He 
presumed that a destructor would be necessary 
to dispose of the refuse, and considered in all 
77 horses would be required, 12 for street 
watering, 15 for sweepings and brooms, 15 
for general cartage, and 35 for refuse removal. 
He submitted an estimate of the capital 
expenditure, which included the provision of 
stabling for 95 horses, sheds for 130 carts, 
forming yard surfaces, &c., drainage, stable 
plant, destructor, land for depét, fittings and 
appliances for depét, making in all £29,481. 
Then the plant for house refuse removal 
would cost £3908 10s. more, for street 
watering £679 10s., for removal of street 
sweepings and horse broom £1635, and for 
general haulage £1533, making an aggregate 
of £37,237. The estimated annual charge was 
£10,605 18s. 6d., of which £814 18s. 9d. was 
for stabling, £1071 15s. 8d. for destructor 
(less £500 saleable manure), land repayment 
£233 4s., depdt £411 5s., plant for refuse 
removal £4438 8s. 10d., street watering 
£1087 10s. 9d., street sweepings, &c. £1532 6s., 
and plant for general cartage £1516 9s. 6d. 
The present annual expenditure was £6483 
7s. 2d., but the Surveyor pointed out that the 


new estimate covered the whole of the extended 
borough. In the capital estimate £6000 was 
allowed for land, but it was pointed out the 
Corporation already possessed land in every 
way suitable. In- the-estimated annual ex- 
penditure £1308 represented repayments, 
which, after a given number of years, would 
be completed, and would consequently lessen 
the total by that amount. 


A LONDON WIDENING SCHEME. 
pull down no fewer than a hundred 


O 
ap houses, to excavate about a quarter of a 
million yards of stiff London clay, to construct 
bridges or covered ways under fourteen streets 
and two railways, to erect a remaining wall 
1; miles in length and 25ft. in average height, 
and to rebuild three passenger stations,is what 
the Midland Railway Company is now doing, 
to widen its line at the London end. Parlia- 
mentary powers for the widening were ob- 
tained in 1894, but the arrangements connected 
with the evacuation and demolition of so many 
houses naturally took time, and it was not 
until March last year that the contractors, 
Messrs. John Aird and Sons, could take the 
work fairly in hand, The progress since made 
has been strikingly rapid considering the 
nature of the undertaking. 
the line which is being widened runs through- 
out the whole distance in a deep cutting, and 
this, having been made after the neighbour- 
hood had become thiékly populated, is flanked, 
not as cuttings ordinarily are by slopes, but 
by high retaining walls, supporting land 
which, until the present work was begun, was 
covered with houses right up to the railway 
on both sides. The line is crossed, moreover, 
as already mentioned, by no fewer than fourteen 
streets, the chief of which are Kentish Town 
Road and Camden Road, while south of the 
latter thoroughfare its type of construction is 
that known as “cut and cover”—that is to 
say, a tunnel was built in an open trench, and 
the surface then restored over it. In widening 
it now there has been no alternative but to 
follow the same very expensive methods. 
Where open cutting between retaining walls 
had to be made before, the same method of 
construction has had to be adopted again. 
Where streets or other railways had to be under- 
bridged before, they have again to be under- 
bridged, and in this case what difference there is 
in the two operations is not on the side of eco- 
nomy. Kentish Town Road and Camden Road 
carried no tramways whenthe Midland line was 
first made beneath them. The engineers could 
do their work of bridging then with much less 
compunction than they are now obliged to 
show as to interference with the street traffic 
overhead. In streets the work now in hand is 
practically a repetition (including, it must be 
added, the reconstruction of the Camden Road 
and Kentish Town stations) of a very impor- 
tant section of the original work of carrying 
the Midland into the Metropolis. The latter, 
it is true, was the bigger work, inasmuch as it 
involved the laying of four tracks instead of 
two. But. the present work probably is the 
more difficult as an engineering feat, not only 
because of the heavier street traffic already 
referred to, but because it has to be carried 
out immediately alongside an existing main 
line of railway, with the crowded traffic of 
which it must not for one minute interfere. 
The first thing done was to construct the new 
bridge beneath the Kentish Town Road. This 
was felt to be the key to the position. The 
Kentish Town Road once got under, rails could 
be laid from a junction with the existing line 
north of that place to the scene of the main 
excavation, and the “spoil” removed by truck- 
loads instead of by the much more costly and 
less efficient process of carting. In the main 
thoroughfare no fewer than thirteen houses 
had to be demolished, and Leighton Road, too, 
which joins Kentish Town Road just where 
the railway passes under, has had temporarily 
to lose several buildings. It added to the 
difficulties of the work at Kentish Town—and 
this, indeed, is the case with every one of the 
new bridges required for the widening—that 
the @ailway crossing is very much “on the 
skew,” 1.e., it runs under the road slantways. 
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All obstacles, however, have been successfully 
surmounted ; the new bridge has been in its 
place since December last, and the temporarily 
demolished public-house at the street Junction 
is now being restored as rapidly as possible. 


KEYSTONES. 


Avr Mundesley-on-Sea it has been decided to 
erect a new chapel to seat 250 persons, at a 
cost of £850. 

A new public school for Denny, erected at 
a cost of £7000, to accommodate 526 scholars, 
was opened the other day. 

At a recent meeting of the City Commission 
of Sewers several applications to erect stands 
in or near St. Pavl’s Churchyard were unani- 
mously refused. 

In connection with the Wesleyan Reform 
denomination, a new chapel has been opened 
in Doncaster Road, Barnsley, which has been 
erected at a cost of £2000. 

Iv has been decided to enlarge the melting- 
house at the Mint on Tower Hill. This step 
will involve an expenditure of £1100, which 
has been sanctioned by the Treasury. 

Mr. ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH has given a site, 
valued at over £1100, for a new mission church 
at Lincoln, and £500 towards a mission hall to 
be used until a permanent church can be 
built. 

A new Roman Catholic school is being built 
at Penzance, in the parish of St. John, asa 
substitute for part of the Old National Schools, 
and the Wesleyan School has been improved 
at considerable cost. 

MippiEesBrouGH Town Council has decided 
to expend £3000 on improving its streets, 
£2500 on new baths, £3000 on an organ for 
the Town Hall, and £2000 on beautifying 
Victoria Square, in Commemoration of the 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Tue Birkenhead Town Council has resolved 
to expend £20,000 in extending the electric 
lighting of the town. It is stated that-an 
expert opinion has been obtained to the effect 
that there is no danger in using water gas 
combined with 50 per cent. of coal gas. 

A LARGE club house is now being com- 
pleted for the accommodation of the Edin- 
burgh Burgess Golfing Society at Barnton, 
about three miles west of the city. The 
building, it is said, will be the finest of the 
kind in Scotland, the cost being about £6000. 

Tue artist and engraver, Monsieur Pierre 
Gusman, who lately was the holder of the 
travelling prize under the Ministére des Beaux- 
Arts, is to give an -exhibition of his exquisite 
Pompeian water-colours at the Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, in Paris, from the 15th to the 
26th May.: 

SUBURBAN theatres are now springing up in 
all directions round London. One of the best 
structures of the kind is that in course of 
erection in the centre of the thoroughfare of 
the Broadway, S.H., between Deptford and 


| New Cross Stations of the London, Brighton, 


and South Coast Railway. The theatre will 
accommodate an audience of over 3500 
The entire building will be lighted 
by electricity. 

A SYNDICATE has been formed in Denver to 
build a 1000 mile bicycle tourist cireuit in the 
mountains, starting from Denver and extend- 
ing to Estes Park, seventy-five miles distant. 
From there it is proposed to circle west and 
south to Manitou, vid the Ute Pass, and 
returning to Denver by way of Manitou Park 
and South Platte. The plan includes the 
building of cabins about twenty miles apart, 
and hotels about seventy-five miles apart. 

THE Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has given its decision in the City and 
West End Railway Bill, and of the Brompton 
and Piccadilly Circus Railway Bill. The Com- 
mittee has heard a great many witnesses for 
and against the Bills, and has now decided 
that the preamble of the Brompton and 
Piccadilly Bill is proved, and it rejects the 
City and West End Bill. It has also heard 
evidence with respect to the deep level scheme 
of the Metropolitan District Railway Company 
between Earl’s Court and the Mansion House 


but the further consideration of this Bill was 
adjourned. 
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A NEW BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA. 


‘T )URING the past fortnight there has been 

brought to a climax one of the greatest 
engineering feats in the way of bridge-building 
the United States has seen for some little 
time. ‘This was the joining of the two sections 
of the great new steel arch bridge which 
during the past few months has been in 
course of erection across the Niagara gorge. 
This enormous all-metal arch is being built 
to take the place of the old railway ‘sus- 
pension bridge over which the trains of the 
Grand Trunk Railway have for years crossed 
the Niagara chasm. It is worthy of note that, 
despite the difficulty of- the« work and the 


dangerous nature of ‘the locality, the work‘ of - 


erecting the bridge has’ progressed’ steadily 
without loss’ of life, and,‘ furthermore, no 
serious accident has happened'on the work. 
The abutments of the arch are placed about 
half-way up the slope between the top. of 
the cliff and the water’s edge. They are four 
in number, two on each side of the river. 
They are built of huge blocks of stone obtained 
from the best of quarries. It is on these 
abutments that the bed plates of the arch rest. 
Preparatory to the erection of the steel super- 
structure the space between the abutments 
and the cliffs was filled in with huge scaffold- 
ing or false work, on which the end spans of the 
arch were built. From this point the panels of 
the arch were fitted piece by piece, gradually 
nearing the centre, where, high over mid- 
stream, the last panel was fitted on Sunday, 
March 28th, and on Monday, March 29th, the 
task of joining the two ends took place. At 
either side of the old suspension bridge, at 
both the Canadian and New York State ends, 
great screws were laced, and by means of 
these screws the sections of the arch were 
lowered. Between the ends of the two sec- 
tions there remained a space of about 2in., 
which required adjusting. The levers of the 
screws had been manned by gangs of men, and 
at a given signal they began to turn the levers, 
which allowed the two sections gradually to 
come together. This work naturally required 
the greatest skill, and Chief Engineer L. L. 
Buck was personally in charge. First one 
corner, then another was lowered, until finally 
all the screws were operated together and the 
sections met so accurately that the bolt holes 
matched perfectly. As evidence of the en- 
gineering skill of the present day it was a 
great triumph. It is expected that the arch 
will be completed in June. It will have a 
span of 550ft., connected at either end with the 
eliff by atrussed span 115ft. long. It will have 
an upper anda lower deck. Onthe upper deck 
will be laid the tracks for the accommodation 
of the steam railroads. The suspension bridge 
has but a single track, while the new arch will 
have a double track, thus greatly increasing 
the facilities of crossing the gorge. On the 
lower floor there will be room for 4 carriage- 
way, side-walks, and trolley car tracks. These 
trolley tracks will be the first to be stretched 
across the gorge, and will allow of an exchange 
of trolley traffic between the two sides of the 
river, resulting finally, probably, in a belt line 
about this great beauty spot between the two 
countries. In its complete state the new arch 
will have about 6,000,000lb. of steel in its 
make up, and it is expected to carry a load of 
10,0001b. to the foot, which is a very heavy 
load. As it stands to-day the arch is built 
under and about the old suspension bridge, 
which will soon be removed, all, it is expected, 
without delay to travel. This suspension 
bridge was first opened in 1855. When origin- 
ally built the superstructure was of wood, the 
towers being of stone. In 1880 the suspended 
structure was renewed in steel, and in 1886 the 
stone towers were renewed in steel, all under 
the direction of Engineer Buck. The arch is 
being built: by the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany of Steelton, Pa., for the Niagara Falls 
International Bridge Company and the Niagara 
Falls Suspension Bridge Company, one being 
a Canadian and the other a New York State 
incorporation. 


Tue Prince of Wales recently laid the 
foundation-stone of some new buildings at the 
English hospital at Cannes, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


(COMMUNICATED. ) 


HE list of members, officially nominated 
for election, to serve on the four stand- 
ing committees for 1897-98 has just been 
issued. On these committees there are sixty- 
four positions, and for these no less than sixty 
existing members have (officially) renominated 
themselves. This appears to be distinctly unfair 
to others who may wish to come forward, and 
it is-contrary to the best interests of the 
Institute that the same names should appear 
year after year, thus.excluding new men and 
fresh ideas ; the compulsory retirement each 
year of a certain proportion of the members 
would give others a chance of being useful to 
the Institute. Members have a tendency to vote 
for those candidates with the asterisks before 
their: names,» shewing them to be: existing 
members of committees, but one-fourth only 
of .the members appear to vote at all; the 
election is an expensive affair, and seems 
scarcely justifiable when so few new names 
are brought forward by the Institute authori- 
ties, as may be seen from the following :— 


List or Mrempers NomInatTeD TO SERVE ON 
THE STANDING COMMITTEES FOR. 1897-98. 


The Balloting Paper for the election of the 
Four Standing Committees (to be announced 
on June 14th, 1897) will be issued a few days 
after the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 
May 3rd, 1897. 

Art Standing Committee (Fellows: Ten names 
only to be returned).—*Anderson, John Mac- 
vicar ;. *Belcher,* John ; ~ *Brooks, James ; 
*Brydon, John McKean; *Carée, William 
Douglas, M.A., F.S.A-; *George, Ernest; 
*Mountford,- Edward William; *Pite, Beres- 
ford; *Waterhouse, Alfred, R.A.; *Weather- 
ley, William- Samuel; * Young, William. 
(Associates: Six names only to be returned.)— 
Balfour, Robert Shekleton ; Dawber, Edward 
Guy; *Fleming, Owen; *Gibson, James Sive- 
wright; *Hare, Henry Thomas; *Romaine- 
Walker, Wiliam Henry; Simpson, John 
William. 

Literature Standing Committee (Fellows : Ten 
names only to be returned).— Bibby, George 
Henry ; Caws, Francis Edward; *Florence, 
Henry Louis; *Graham, Alexander, F.S.A.; 
*Hebb, John; *Ingelow, Benjamin; Perry, 
John Tavenor; Pite, William Alfred ; *Smirke, 
Sydney ; *Spiers, Richard Phené, F\S.A. ; 
*Street, Arthur Hdmund, M.A. Oxon. ; *Town- 
send, Charles Harrison; *Unsworth, William 
Frederick ; *Waterhouse, Paul, M.A. Oxon. 
(Associates: Six names only to be returned.)— 
Bolton, Arthur Thomas; *Fletcher, Banister 
Flight; *Flower, Arthur Smyth, M.A. Oxon., 
F.S.A.; *Prentice, Andrew Noble; *Smith, 
Ravenscroft Hlsey ; *Waterhouse, Leslie, M.A. 
Cantab ; *Worthington, Percy Scott, M.A. 
Oxon. : 

Practice Standing Committee (Fellows: Ten 
names only to be returned).— *Batterbury, 
Thomas; *Boyes, Henry Cowell; *Clarkson, 
Samuel Flint ; *Hall, Edwin Thomas; *Harris, 
Thomas ; *Kersey, Alexander Henry; 
*Mathews, Joseph Douglass; *Nash, Walter 
Hilton ; *Ridge, Lacy William ; *Woodthorpe, 
Edmund, M.A. Oxon. (Associates: Six names 
only to be returned).—*Atkin-Berry, William 
H.;.Goldsmith, Francis Thos. Wilberforce ; 
*Hardcastle,- Frederick Henry Appleton; 
*Hare, Henry Thomas; *Julian, George 
Richards ; Mundy, Thomas Edward; *T'anner, 
Augustus William ; *Wilkinson, Robert Stark. 

Science Standing Committee (Fellows: Ten 
names only to be retwrned).—*Angell, Lewis, 
M. Inst. C.E.; *Farrow, Frederic Richard; 
*Quiter, John Salmon ; Joseph, Delissa ; 
*Searles-Wood, Herbert Duncan ; * Smith, 
Percival Gordon; *Solomon, Lewis: Seth- 
Smith, William Howard; *Street, William 
Charles, Assoc. Inst. C.E. ; *Tabberer, Benja- 
min; Young, Keith Downes. (Associates: Six 
names only to be returned.)—*Burrows, Henry 
William ; *Clarke, Max ; Cole, Robert Lang- 
ton ; *Dicksee, Bernard John ; *Garbutt, 


Matthew, Assoc.-M. Inst. C.E. ; 
George. 

N.B.—The asterisk (*) denotes a member of 
the existing committee. 

With regard to the Council nomination list 
matters are even worse, the president, vice- 
president, and members of Council and secre- 
tary number twenty-four, and of these 
twenty-three are renominated, not by the 
Institute, but by themselves! 

It is to be hoped that the members, and 
especially those in the provinces, will not be 
led to vote for candidates merely because they 
have asterisks before their names, and that 
they will remember that it may be possible 
to deal with the very large income of the 
Institute to greater advantage than hitherto, 
if new councillors and committee men should 
be brought forward. Any seven members (if 
including four fellows) may make private 
nominations for elections to the above posi- 
tions. 


* Pearson, 


KEYSTONES. 


New electric light works have been erected 
on the Irrigation Farm at Harrogate. ~ The 
total cost of the installation for the borough 
is about £25,000. : 

Tue Sheffield City Council has decided to 
buy the undertaking of the Sheffield Electric 
Light Company. The corporation some years 
ago acquired the water undertaking, and 
recently took over the city tramways. 

Tue laying of new water pipes in High 
Street, Berwick, has revealed, near the Black 
Bull Yard, at a depth of 4ft. or so from 
the surface, foundations of a substantial 
nature. These are believed to be the founda- 
tion of the Main Guard, which stood at this 
place from 1741 to 1815, when it was removed 
to the present quarters adjoining the Quay 
Walls. 

THE workmen engaged on the reconstruction 
of the Broomielaw Bridge at Glasgow came 
upon what is undoubtedly the foundation- 
stone of the old Broomielaw Bridge, which 
was laid with full Masonic honours by the 
Lord Provost, the Hon. James Ewing, on 
Tuesday, September 3rd, 1833. The stone, 
which is of fine granite, is as clean as though 
it were fresh from the hands of the cutter. 

Tue clock in the tower of St. Mary’s Church, 
Great Dunmow, has fallen down and been 
smashed to atoms in the churchyard below, 
For some time the condition of the tower 
generally has been considered unsafe, and 
notices have now been posted warning the 
public of the fact. The tower is regarded as 
one of the oldest in Essex, and is a stately 
building. Aneffort is being made to thoroughly 
restore it. 

THE necessity of further under-building the 
walls of the Albert Institute is engaging the 
attention of the Works Committee of the 
Dundee Town Council. The City Architect 
has stated that £650 would complete the work. 
The Committee is of opinion that only one 
wall should’ meantime be treated, at an 
estimated cost of £300, and it has instructed 
the Architect to procure and bring up tenders 
for the work. 

An interesting discovery has just been made 
at Mr. Labouchere’s residence, “ Pope’s Villa,” 
Twickenham. The house, it is known, stands 
on or near the site of the house where lived 
Alexander Pope, but the exact location has 
not been known until the discovery by some 
workmen of an old stone, hidden by some 
masonry. This stone bears the inscription, 
“Qn this spot stood until 1809 the house of 
Alexander Pope. The grotto that formed its 
basement still remains.” 

Tue Whitefriars’ Monastery gateway, in- 
cluded within the precincts of the Coventry 
Workhouse, has now been so far improved that 
the earth, which hitherto has almost filled it 
up, has been removed. The original floor is 
about 4ft. below the yard level, and stone seats 
on either side the entrance are brought to 
view. It is now proposed that the ground 
should be cut away in front of the archway, 
and so bring the entire structure out to the 
better view of visitors, who in summer time 
are very numerous, 


“ 
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ITS GROWTH AND 
HISTORY. 


LONDON: 


1b seems difficult to imagine that there ever 
was a time when London was a small 
place, yet when the Queen was born it was 
very little larger than Glasgow is now, and 
only double the size of Birmingham. To 
properly appreciate the leaps and bounds by 
which the metropolis has grown during the 
present century, a rapid glance should be 
taken at its past history. It is usual to praise 
“the good old times ;” but, until a compara- 
tively recent period, London made surprisingly 
little progress. Originally a stronghold in the 
woods, strengthened by ditch and rampart, it 
became an aggregation of rude, hive-shaped 
huts of bark, clustered around the ford, which 
preceded the first London Bridge, where the 
people, clad in skins, lived in primeval 
simplicity. Under the Romans for four 
centuries, it became a walled city, and made 
some progress towards civilisation; only to dis- 
appear from history for six centuries under the 
Saxons, who despised the palaces of the 
Romans, preferring to live in the open, and to 
fight under cover of the woods than from 
behind walls. Foralarge part of this time 
it lay desolate and uninhabited, the only signs 
of life being at the village of Charing, within 
powshot of its ruins, with Kensington and 
Fulham on the west, Hampstead and Islington 
on the north, Though largely rebuilt under 
Alfred, London did not become a city of any 
importance until the rule of the Normans, 
when magnificent buildings, including the 
White Tower, Old St. Paul’s, and. Westminster 
Hall were erected. At this time, as shown 
by the Domesday Book, London was almost 
entirely 
ConFINED WITHIN Its Own WALLS. 


Westminster had no existence as a town ; the 
principal suburban houses, if any, were on the 
eastern parts of the City, between the wall and 
the River Lea, towards the Thames Marshes 
on the south, and on the rising eround 
Hornsey way. Stepney was the most popu- 
lous place in the neighbourhood. Neither 
King nor Parliament had any fixed local habi- 
tation until long afterwards, when London 
became the metropolis of the country and the 
commercial emporium of the world. Yet for 
five centuries more, London grew but slowly. 
It is usual to compare the glories of the pre- 
sent reign with those of Blizabeth, but between 
the London of to-day and that of “ Good 
Queen Bess” there is really no comparison. 
London -was still girt around by the walls 
built by the Romans, and was largely enclosed 
within them. ‘The mansions of the great lay 
outside the City walls, chiefly on the way from 
the Strand to Westminster. There were few 
stone houses, and none tiled or slated, being 
mostly built of wood and thatched with straw. 
Beyond the Royal Palace at Westminster was 
open country, and marsh lands formed the 
sole feature of the landscape across the river. 
On the other side of the City was open 
country, with “ Merrie Islington ” g village in 
the distance. Where St. Sepulchre’s Church 
now stands were slums. In Golden Lane was 
a. row of curious old houses which had been used 
as a nursery for the children of Henry VIII. 
Round about the Moor Gate were large houses, 
and further out a watery tract which abounded 
with wildfowl. The citizens used to exercise 
themselves here with archery practice and 
sport. In Bishopsgate the Earls of Devonshire 
had their palace. Houndsditch was a foul 
ditch, the receptacle for sewage ; and there was 
a similar ditch on the western side of the City. 


SanitTARY SCIENCE WAS UNKNOWN. 


The paving of the streets was in its infancy, 
except with regard to a few of the principal 
thoroughfares ; each inhabitant paved as much 
as he liked before his own door with the mate- 
rials that his pride, poverty, or caprice might 
suggest. The streets were obstructed with 
stalls, sheds, sign-posts, and projections of 
every kind; kerbstones were unknown, and 
only in a few thoroughfares were the footpaths 
divided from the carriage way with posts and 
chains. This was the London of Elizabeth, 
just three hundred years ago—a very different 
City from that of to-day —a London gradually 


and pestilential, ultimately 
and purified by the Great 
Plague, which carried off a fifth of the 
inhabitants in 1665, and the Great Fire 
of the following. year which involved 400 
streets, 13,200 houses, 88 Churches, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and four City gates. Before the 
fire it is estimated to have contained from 
10,000 to 12,000 streets, alleys, and lanes, 
156,000 houses, and about 700,000 inhabitants. 
So that in seventeen centuries London had 
grown to a population of under three-quarters 
of amillion. Rather than to Elizabeth, London 
owes its growth to Charles II., for after the 
Restoration those who returned with him did 
not care to return to their old City houses, 
but built themselves mansions further west, 
leaving the City to the merchants, by whom 
it has ever sinces been monopolised. To 
James I. we owe Pall Mall; and Kensington 
was originated by the creation of a Palace 
there when Whitehall was burned down. It 
is a curious feature in the growth of London 
that it has always been considered to be 


becoming foul 
to. be cleared 


OVERBUILT. 

As far back as 1580 it was forbidden to erect 
new buildings “ where none had existed before 
in the memory of man ”’—the reasons given 
being that “it was calculated to encourage the 
existence of the plague; create a trouble in 
governing such multitudes; bring about a 
dearth of victuals; multiplying of beggars, 
and an inability to relieve them; an increase 
of artisans more than could live together ; 
impoverishing other cities for lack of inhabit- 
ants.” The decree also stated that “lack of 
air. lack of room to walk and shoot, &e., arose 
out of too crowded a city.” But it was im- 
possible to stem the increasing tide of popula- 
tion. The only result was to cause over- 
crowding, which proved a still greater evil 
than over-population, and led. up to the horrors 
of the plague year. - Even at the beginning of 
this century, when London consisted of 160,000 
buildings, standing in 8000 streets, it was de- 
clared that London was overgrown and too big ; 
and there was an outcry because the parishes 
had to pay £10,000 per annum to scavengers 
for removing ashes and ‘refuse from the 
houses, whereas in former years the scaven- 
gers used to. pay the parishes £25,000 for 
the privilege of taking away the ashes 
for brick-making purposes: ‘Those ‘were evi- 
dently the days of the “ Jolden Dustman.” 
Yet building went on, until in 1873 there 
were 66,132 miles of streets and 528,794 in- 
habited houses. During the Queen’s lifetime 
eobbled roadways have almost disappeared ; 
cabs and omnibuses have come into vogue; 
railways have supplanted the stage coach ; the 
toll-gates which met Londoners at every turn 
have been pulled down ; the Fleet Prison has 
gone, with others. which had rivalled its evil 
reputation ; Temple Bar has been removed ; 
and endless changes effected. The old narrow 
streets, with their flat-fronted houses, have 
been largely replaced by wide thoroughfares 
and handsome stone buildings. A few facts 
bring home to us the rapid growth of London. 
In 1760 the land beyond Montagu House was 
occupied as a farm. All beyond Portland 
Chapel was open country ; St. Pancras Church 
was still “a mile from London.” Camden Town 
was begun in 1791, and afterwards Paddington 
also. As recently as the reign of George II. 
there was a spring of crystal water in what is 
now Hanover Square, and snipe and woodcock 
were there shot by sportsmen. During the 
lifetime of the Queen there were marshy fields, 
the haunt of the wild goose, plover, and mallard, 
where now are Belgrave and Haton Squares. 
Many other instances might be given of the 
rapid growth of London, facts which make one 
wonder whether there will be any finality. 


Architect, Dumfries, 


THE LAST OF ADDINGTON PARK. * 


gis is understood that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
“missioners have determined to dispose of 
the house and land at Addington Park, Surrey, 
which has been occupied for many years as 
the country and summer residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and this decision 
is for several reasons to be commended. The 
mansion itself is large and cumbersome, and 
the Episcopal -estate proper consists of a 
demesne of nearly 500 acres, while, in addition, 
an adjoining property of 700 acres is leased to 
the Archbishop by- the Commissioners. ‘The 
maintenance of such an extensive establish- 
ment is, of course, a great drain upon the 
present reduced revenues of the See, nor is the 
expenditure to be justified on grounds either 
of sentiment or utility. In 1780 the Palace 
at Croydon had been for some time vacant. It 
had been occupied continuously as a residence 
from the days of Archbishop Peckham to the 


_timeof Archbishop Cornwallis,andit isnot quite 


easy to understand why it had fallen into disuse. 
In its way it was stately enough, and full of 
historical interest, and although Archbishop 
Grindal declared it to be “no wholesome 
house,” he yet petitioned to keep it when urged 
to resign the Archbishopric, and it is related 
of Whitgift that “he had ever a great affection 
to lie at his mansion-house at Croydon for the 
sweetness of the place, especially at summer 
time.’ However, for some reason OY other, it 
grew into disfavour, and with its meadowsand 
gardens, covering some fourteen acres, was 
accordingly disposed of for £2520, and a new 
palace was ordered to be built at Park Hill, 
within half a mile of Croydon, where the Arch- 
bishop had purchased the leasehold interest in 
a farm belonging to the See. But this was 
never done, nor indeed anything else in the 
matter for twenty years afterwards, thor gh 
a good deal of money was available for 
the purpose. In addition to the amount. re- 
ceived for Croydon Palace there was a sum in 
‘onsolidated 3-per Cents bought with money 
received for dilapidations, and amounting, 
with accumulated dividends, to £2360, and 
also £5402 Old South Sea Annuities, which had 
been bought with money allowed by the Com- 
missioners for building Westminster Bridge as 
compensation for the horseferry from Lambeth 
to Millbank, and of which the dividends were 
received by the Archbishops for their own use, 
and with the funds thus provided Addington 
was bought in 1808. The manor is an ancient 
one. The house is large, solid, and umpre- 
tentious. Its internal arrangementsare devoid 
of any striking feature. The entrance hall 
contains a few portraits—Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Mary, Charles L., William III... Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the Young Pretender. 
In an inner room hangs Archbishop Warham, 
dated 1527, a copy of the famous Holbein 
which forms the gem of the Lambeth 
collection, and of which another copy is in the 
Louvre. There is a touch of characteristic sly 
humour-still remaining in the house, which 
it is to be hoped no future tenant will remove. 
The entrance to the study is through double 
doors, and on the outer of these a card is 
affixed, duly sealed, and bearing in Archbishop 
Benson’s handwriting the inscription:—“To 
close one of these doors is an act of obligation ; 
to close both is an act of merit.” The chapel 
added by Archbishop Howley—his predecessor 
dispensed with one for twenty years——was said 
by Bishop Wilberforce to look like a county 
court. It is still very plain, but it was re- 
arranged by Archbishop Longley, and the late 
Primate presented some ornaments and kang- 
ings, for the disposal of which, with remarkable 
prevision, he made arrangements in his will 
in the event of the building being turned to 
any other use. The walls are adorned with 
some well-designed pictures in stencil—Christ 
before Pilate, the Wedding at Cana, Lazarus 
at the Gate of Dives, and others. The old 
Church of Addington is well worthy of a 
pilgrimage. It has been simply and suitably 
restored—practically rebuilt—by Archbishop 
Howley. - In and around sleep the remains of 
five: successive Archbishops of Canterbury, 
whose tombs and memorials may be seen in an 
excellent state of preservation. 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

HE recent erection, on grounds belonging 
to Chelsea Hospital, of a score or two of 
lofty red-brick houses, dwarfing Wren’s beauti- 
ful building and disfiguring the river bank, 
should draw attention to the danger which 
threatens a most charming fragment of old 
London, writes a correspondent in the Times. 
In Ministerial circles there is a restlessness on 
the subject of Chelsea Hospital which bodes 
no good. Within the last thirty years no fewer 
than three departmental inquiries have been 
held on the subject. Chelsea Hospital is of 
about the same age as the standing army of 
the country. It would be out of place to 
dwell upon Wren’s work. Constructed of the 
simplest materials—brown and red bricks and 
grey slates—the hospital has that freedom and 
nobility of line, combined with delicacy of 
finish, so rarely to be met with in buildings of 
the present day. Facing towards the river, 
it stands on a succession of broad, low terraces, 
while on all sides wide walks and spacious 
lawns were designed by the Architect to har- 
monise with the central structure, and to carry 
on the prevailing idea of size and repose. The 
building itself remains substantially as it issued 
from Wren’s hands, but in its surroundings 
changes have taken place. Originally canals, 
after the fashion sce dear to the French school 
of gardening, ran below the terraces of the 
hospital and on either side of the broad walk 

to the river, to which access was given by 


A Hanpsome Fuient or Sratrs. 


The canals have disappeared, and an unmean- 
ing row of bushes has been planted at the foot 
of the terraces, while the Chelsea Embank- 
ment has—very unnecessarily, one would 
think—abolished Wren’s stairs. Landward, 
the hospital looked upon a noble garden, 
almost as spacious as that on the river side, 
and this in turn was approached from -the 
King’s Road by along doubleavenue. Garden 
and avenue still remain, but the garden has 
been severed from the building, to which it 
gave dignity and importance, by a modern 
road which passes almost under the windows 
of the hospital. Thus detached, the garden 
has been laid out as a cricket ground, and now 
goes by the name of Burton’s Court. On each 
side of the avenue small houses, in no way in 
keeping with such an approach, have been 
built, and the treatment of Burton’s Court, as 
well as the interpolation of the new road, has 
obscured the meaning of the original plan. 
There have been some filchings, also, for 
building purposes, notably an acre and a 
half leased for industrial dwellings about 
twenty years ago. Nevertheless, until the 
recent erection of the new houses on the 
river frontage, no very serious injury had 
been done. The simple but beautiful lines 
of the hospital could still be seen from all 
sides ; and its rich, sober colouring, in contrast 
only with the grass and trees of its grounds, 
was still saved from the intrusion of any 
jarring element. This can no longer be said. 
From Battersea Suspension Bridge the new 
houses obstruct the view of the hospital ; and 
from the Battersea bank they are painfully 
conspicuous—inharmonious in height, in colour, 
and in the evidence they obtrude of painful 
effort to house large numbers on a small plot 
of land-—an object so foreign to the amplitude 
of Wren’s design. 


An Uety Biot 


has been made upon a. beautiful picture—a 
picture of the greater value to London, because 
she possesses so few of them. It is for the 
public to see that this blot is not followed by 
others, until the picture is blurred beyond 
recognition. Such places as Chelsea Hospital, 
indeed, sorely tempt that desire to make money 
for money’s sake which constitutes a weak side 
in the English character. Here isa large area 
of land, used merely as the garden of an old- 
fashioned mansion, and as an open space upon 
which a few old soldiers may breathe fresh 
air, sun themselves in summer, and see 
something of their neighbours. It is 
true that the garden is open to the public 
and is incidentally of great value to the 
crowded districts of Chelsea, Still, it might 
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be sold for building by the square foot. There 
are persons who have a feeling that it is almost 
sinful to waste such an opportunity, although 
they may value the place in itself and may 
have no very distinct views as to the use to be 
made of the money produced by a sale. 'The 
rent of the land now occupied by new houses— 
£750 a year—has been applied, we are told, in 
giving extra comforts to the pensioners of the 
hospital. Every one would wish that the 
invalid veterans should have all possible com- 
forts; but, seeing that Chelsea Hospital is now 
supported mainly by Parliamentary. votes,. it 
would surely have been better to add the paltry 
sum required. to the amount voted by Parlia- 
ment rather than to 


DISFIGURE THE HospirTaL GROUNDS. 


It is pleasant, indeed, to note that there is 
some growth of opinion on these subjects. 
The committee of 1894, in discussing the pro- 
posal to demolish the hospital, question 
whether “the public, the London County 
Council, or Parliament” would look with 
equanimity upon the covering of the ground 
with streets and houses after the sweet will 
of the speculative builder, The danger is, 
that steps to this end may be taken without 
the full knowledge of the public. 'The hospital 
estate is administered by a board of Trustees 
or Commissioners appointed by the Crown and 
composed mainly of military and civil repre- 
sentatives of the War Office; and these Com- 
missioners have been advised that they have 
power to let the hospital lands on building 
leases. In the exercise of this power the charm 
of the hospital has already been marred; 
further leases for the purpose, for example, 
of enlarging the hospital, may produce yet 
worse effects. It should not be in the power 
of any Commission to injure a national 
possession of the great value of Chelsea 
Hospital, and to deprive its inmates and the 
public of London of a priceless open space 
without the authority of Parliament, given 
after full discussion. | Whatever the interests 
of the Army may from time to time demand— 
and upon this question opinions have differed 
in the past and are likely to differ in the 
future—it is abundantly clear that in the 
interests of the capital and of the nation a 
beautiful specimen of the genius of the most 
characteristic English Architect should be left 
intact in the midst of the harmonious sur- 
roundings which alone enable the graceful 
simplicity of the 


Design oF A MASTER-MIND 


to be appreciated. When the New Forest was 
threatened with destruction at the hands of a 
Government Department, Mr. Fawcett obtained 
a pledge that no further action should be 
taken without the sanction of Parliament. A 
similar undertaking should be obtained in 
relation to Chelsea Hospital. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph has written to the 
Times on this subject as follows:—<«As a 
lover of old buildings and open spaces, I find 
myself in complete sympathy with your article. 
But, as the Architect of the houses and flats 
which form the text of the article, and upon 
which you vent your wrath, I feel that your 
note of warning would have been equally 
effective without the incidental attack upon 
the design of my work. It isan ineffectiveform 
of criticism that would compare the o'd and 
the new in Architecture. It is unjust to the 
new, and a slight upon the old; and the argu- 
ment that the amenities of Wren’s structure 
should not be disturbed, is not helped by taunts 
thrown at modern work, produced under such 
different conditions and for such different 
purposes. If my buildings dwarf Wren’s 
structure they do not necessarily ‘disfigure 
the river bank’ any more than other groups 
of buildings, by more eminent hands, which 
line the remainder of the Embankment. ~All 
red bricks are ‘glaring’ until the weather 
has toned them: and the unconscious charm 
of the hospital itself is largely due to 
the mellowing influences of the atmosphere. 
Although the land I have covered is part of 
the estate of Chelsea Hospital, it was not part 
of the familiar grounds which still surround it. 
As a matter of fact it was a triangle of ground 
detached from the hospital gardens, and 
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formerly part of the grounds of Gordon House, 
at one time the residence of General Gordon. 
The land itself was more or less waste land, 
and hat been the scene of the Naval Exhibition 
of 1891, and of the Military Exhibition pre- 
ceding it. With due regard to a profitable 
development of the land, I have made every 
endeavour to preserve the 
AMENITIES OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


in illustration of which I may state that, of 
the total area of about two acres, only about 
five-sixths of an acre is occupied by the houses 
known as Embankment Gardens and by the 
flats known as Chelsea Court, the remaining one 
and one-sixth acre being devoted to spacious 
roads and ample gardens; thus completely 
answering the suggestion in your article that 
the development is evidence of ‘ painful effort 
to house large numbers on a small plot of land.’ 
The encroachment now being an established 
fact, it may not be out of place to consider its 
economic advantages to the institution. - A 
ground-rent of £750 a year has been established 
in favour of the institution, with a reversion, 
at the end of eighty years, to buildings that 
have cost something under £150,000 to ereet— 
more than the cost of the building of the 
hospital itself, as stated by you. This ground- 
rent could be sold, no doubt, at thirty years’ 
purchase, producing a capital return of £22,500 
for the two acres, which represents £11,250 an 
acre, and which compares favourably with the 
£1000 an acre paid for the land in 1683. This 
operation -would thus produce a sum -of 
money which could be usefully applied 
for the enlargement of the present hospital. 
As a detail of secondary interest, I may 
point out that the execution of my designs 
for the houses and flats has given employ- 
ment to many hundreds of artisans in all 
trades over a period of more than two years. 
Personally, I am accustomed to these outcries 
as soon as the new impinges upon the old; for 
example, when, some years ago, I pulled down 
St. Paul’s Schools in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and built thereon huge stone warehouses, an 
agitation was started for throwing this price- 
less land into the public way in order to improve 
the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral. However 
much one’s pulse may be stirred by the noble 
monuments of the unapproachable Wren, and 
however much one may hunger to preserve all 
possible open spaces in this overcrowded City, 
it will be found impossible to resist the natural 
tendency in the development of a huge 
Metropolis towards the new encroachment 
upon and obscuring the old.” 


Tue first completed block of buildings form- 
ine the Clarence Barracks, Portsmouth, has 
just been broughtinto use. The new barracks, 
when finished, will be among the finest in 
England. 

New Sunday schools erected in connection 
with the Castlemere Chapel, Rochdale, have 
just been opened. The schools, which will 
accommodate. 700 persons, have been erected at 
a cost of £8500. 

An order sanctioning the expenditure of 
£16,000 to complete additions and alterations, to 
carry out a scheme of heating and ventilation, 
to build a new chapel, and to carry out 
plumbing work, &c., in Omagh District Lunatic 
Asylum has just béen issued. 

Caw a building constructed below the street 
level—underground in fact—be said to be 
erected? A contemporary puts the question for 
the benefit of the Sanitary Committee of the 
Sewers Commission, in the hope that when it 
next undertakes a building of that description 
it will give instructions for the commemorative 
inscription to be appropriately and correctly 
worded. 

Tur lighting. of the central hall of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, which has 
been defective, is to be improved by taking 
down a wall separating three small rooms in 
the front of the building from the ambulatory, 
and the hall will then be decorated to illustrate 
Scottish history by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A. 
The fee for the work will be 3000 guineas, and 
it is to be completed within three years. Mr. 
Hole is going abroad to study Italian decora- 
tive Art in North Italy previous to commencing 
the work. 
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Professional Items. 


BrRiGHOUSE.—The committee appointed. to 
consider the best method of carrying out the 
free public library proposal in celebration of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, has agreed for 
the purchase of the Rydings mansion, house, 
and grounds, situated in Halifax Road, Brig- 
house, for the sum of £3600, the project being 
to utilise the mansion and house for the public 
library and reading-rooms and the grounds as 
a public park. The grounds are between three 
and four acres in extent, are centrally situated, 
and cost, with the mansion, it issaid, over 
£10,000. 


Bury.—The Town Council has resolved to 
acquire a site in Silver Street and Moss Lane 
for the purposes of an Art gallery and free 
library for Bury. Plans will be open to public 
competition. ; 


Carpirr—aAt the Seamen’s Church, Bute 
Crescent, Cardiff, Canon Thompson has unveile d 
the memorial window erected to the memory 
of the late Captain Pomeroy, who for a great 
many years was dockmaster at Cardiff. The 
window, which has been erected by Mr. A. 
Savill, of Albany Street, Regent’s Park, is a 
large five-light one. It illustrates in the 
centre light the Crucifixion, with St. John and 
Mary Magdalen kneeling at the foot of the 
Cross, whilst the openings on each side of the 
centre represent soldiers and the multitudes, 
Mr. Savill introduced in the first and the fifth 
lights a representation of the stilling of the 
tempest. The whole of the subject is sur- 
rounded with a rich architectural base and 
canopy work in keeping with Mr. Corbett’s 
design of the Church. 


CROYLAND.—The corner-stone of the new 
chancel of Croyland Abbey was laid a few days 
ago. The work now in progress is carried on 
as nearly as possible on the lines of the old 
work. The new chancel is simply the removal 
of the recently erected east end to the next 
bay or to the original western arch of the north 
transept. By this addition the unique Norman 
arch of the nave will be greatly strengthened. 
About £1500 is needed for the preservation of 
the Abbey. 


DewsspuRy.—A large shed which has been 
in course of erection for the last twelve months 
at the Ratcliffe Mills, Dewsbury, belonging to 
Messrs. Wormalds and Walker, Limited, is 
now almost completed. The building is about 
200ft. square, and consists of a basement with 
a floor area of about 3100 sup. yards, which 
will be used for storage purposes, and is 
lighted, in addition to windows on three sides, 
by floorlights from the room above. Highty- 
eight cast iron columns support the floor 
above, which is constructed with steel girders 
and joists from the works of Messrs. Dorman, 
Long, and Co., of Middlesbrough. This upper 
story will be used for the raising and finish- 
ing of blankets, and the floor is specially 
adapted to the macuinery which will be placed 
upon it, having sinking with outlet gulley to 
every couple of machines, The roof of the 
shed is supported on ninety-six columns of 
special design and manufacture, as are those 
also below. In addition to these two large 
places, a couple of rooms, 40ft. x 15ft. each, are 
provided for tentering machines, one room, 
31ft. x 30ft., for burring machines, and an 
engine-house, consisting of engine-room, 61ft. 
6in. x 14ft., and dynamo-room, 14ft. 9in. x 14ft. 
The former is fitted with a new compound 
horizontal engine of 140 indicated horse-power 
and a 14ft. rope driving fiy-wheel with eight 
channels. The walls of the engine-house are 
lined with best quality enamelled bricks, and 
the ceiling is of pitch pine.. The engine-bed is 
of Horsforth ashlar, 10ft. deep, resting upon a 
conerete bed of considerable depth. The site 
of the building is next the river, and has 
furnished the sand required for all purposes 
and the gravel required in the. concrete 
foundations ; but, however, this nature of the 
stratum has necessitated the foundations 
being carried very low. The total cost of the 


building, exclusive of ground, machinery, and 
lighting, ‘is over £10,000, and the various 
departments of work have been earried out 
by the following firms; Excavating, masonry, 
and bricklaying, Messrs. Chas. Whitehead and 
Sons, Ravensthorpe; carpentry and joinery, 
Mr. W. H. Clegg, Dewsbury; slating, Mr. 
W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury ; plastering, Mr. 
Wm. Parker, Heckmondwike; plumbing and 
glazing, Mr. F. Newsome; concrete and steel 
work, Phoenix Fireproof Flooring Company, 
Manchester; cast-iron work and_ general 
castings, Messrs. J. and J. Horsfield, Dews- 
bury. ‘The Architects are Messrs. C. H. 
Marriott and Son, of Dewsbury, and the 
whole of the work has been carried out under 
their superintendence. 


DunpaLK.—At the weekly meeting of Dun- 
dalk Town Commissioners, Mr. P. Hanratty 
moved that the byelaws regulating the build- 
ing of houses be so altered that houses 30ft. 
high and under may be built with 9in. walls 
of good brick and mortar, instead of 14in., as 
is required at present. He referred.to the 
extra cost of building the thicker walls as a 
reason for the renting of houses at figures 
difficult for working men to pay, and stated 
that in Belfast houses three stories high are 
built with 9in. brick walls, and in Liverpool as 
high as five stories. The motion was opposed 
by several members on the ground that the 
present bye-laws have been found to result in 
substantial and healthy houses being built, 
whereas in former times, before the bye-laws 
were made, the houses were put up in very 
poor style, and were now unsanitary and de- 
fective in many ways. It was also urged that 
tenants would not benefit by the change, but 
the builder would pocket the amount of the 
decreased cost. Eventually the motion was 
withdrawn. ee 

EpinpurGH.—The Lord Provost's Committee 
of the Edinburgh Town Council has agreed to 
accept the offer of Messrs. Bruce and Sons, 
amounting to £32,000, for the erection of the 
cable-power station at Shrubhill, and the offer 
of Mr-Colin Macandrew, amounting to £36,800, 
for the station at Tollcross. 


Govan, N.B.—Messrs. Thomson and Sandi- 
lands, West George Street, Glasgow, have been 
the successful competitors with their designs 
for Govan ‘Municipal Buildings. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is £25,000. 


Hawick Witron.—The halls which have 
just been erected in connection with Wilton 
Parish Church have been built from plans by 
Mr. J. P. Alison, Hawick, at a cost, exclusive 
of furnishings, of about £2500. Externally 
the buildings are faced with terra-cotta and 
red brick from Pen-y-bont, Ruabon, Wales, 
and are designed after the manner of the. brick 
buildings ef the early part of the sixteenth 
century, with mullioned and cusped windows 
and highly decorated chimneys. 


Liverpoon. — Recently a resolution was 
adopted by the City Council that a project. of 
improving Cook Street should be carried. out 
by means of the formation of a piazza on the 
south side of that thoroughfare, provided it 
could be accomplished at an expenditure not 
exceeding £30,000. ‘The owners of the property 
and leaseholders and others concerned have 
agreed to take this amount to meet com- 
pensation and the value of the land involved, 
they undertaking to construct the piazza, 
using Purbeck marble columns with granite 
bases. The proposition has been accepted by 
the Health Committee, and it is understood 
that the work of improvement will be com- 
menced without delay. 


NewcastLte.—At a recent meeting of the 
Town Improvement Committee of the New- 
castle Corporation mention was made of a new 
kind of wood pavement which is now being 
used in some towns, notably in Sydney, New 
South Wales. It was suggested that a trial 
of the new pavement might be made in New- 
castle, and the Committee decided to instruct 
Mr. Laws, the City Engineer, to have that 
portion of Blackett Street which lies between 


Pilgrim Street and the Monument laid with 
the new material, as an experiment. 


SurepwasH.—The decoration of the parish 
Church of St. Laurance has now been com- 
pleted. The whole of the constructional stone 
work has been left in its natural state, colour 
having been applied to the plaster and wood 
only, the latter having been allowed, through- 
out the roof both of Church and nave, to 
remain as a groundwork for the decoration. 
The reredos is of oak, richly carved, divided 
into three bays, with overhanging canopies 
and pierced work, designed after the old local 
type; the finial of the central canopy termi- 
nates in a floriated cross, backed by pierced 
work and flanked by crocketted pinnacles ; 
the side panels are surmounted by coves, 
decorated with gold stars on a blue ground, 
an elaborately carved cresting surmounting 
the whole. The whole of the work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Fouracre 
and Son, of Plymouth; the wood carving is 
by Mr. Herbert Read, of St. Sidwell’s Art 
Works, Exeter. 


SwansEA.—Plans were recently prepared of 
new post-office buildings for Swansea, and the 
estimated cost of erection was £47,000. Much 
dissatisfaction was felt in Swansea with the 
character of the buildings, and pressure was 
brought to bear by the Town Council on the 
Government to grant a post-office of a more 
elaborate and imposing appearance. A few 
days ago it was announced that this effort had 
been successful. The revised plans give an 
elevation one story higher, and there will be a 
fleche tower above. 


Yuovit.—The Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels will be dedicated and opened for Divine 
service on or about June 14th next. The 
Church is a handsome structure, composed of 
Ham stone, in the fifteenth-century style of 
Architecture. There is a chancel, nave, and 
north and south aisles. “In the north aisle is a 
lady chapel. A prominent feature of the 
interior of the Church will be a splendid carved 
oak rood-screen, and in harmony with it will 
be the pulpit, the two altars, choir stalls, and 
lectern. Over the altar, in the sanctuary, 
angel faces are carved out in Ham stone. The 
tower is square and battlemented, and rises to 
a height of about 80ft. The drawings provided 
for pinnacles to the tower, but the experience 
of a recent gale resulted in the abandonment 
of them. The Architect is Mr. J. Nicholson 
Johnston, of Yeovil, and Mr. Pollard, of 
Bridgewater, has the building contract in 
hand. The Church is heated throughout with 
modern apparatus, supplied by Messrs. Petter 
and Sons. Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of 
Exeter, are executing the carving work and 
supplying the oak fittings. 


At Skegness the Urban District Council has 
resolved to erect a tower and clock on the 
parade, opposite Lumley Road, at a cost of not 
exceeding £400. 

THE appearance of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey has greatly benefited by the fine carved 
oak casing which has just been added to the 
northern portion of the organ. The Gothic 
design came from the hand of Mr. J. L. Pear- 
son, the Architect to the Abbey, and the work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Shillittoe, of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

Tue restoration of the exterior of Thirsk 
Parish Church has been commencedon the south 
aisle. The restoration, which is calculated to 
cost well up to £2000, is expected to extend 
over two years. The interior was restored, in 
1876 and 1877, and re-opened for service in 
October, 1878. Myr. Carnforth, who has. for 
many years been engaged on the exterior of 
York Minster, is the clerk of the works. 

CONSIDERABLE opposition is likely to be 
offered to the proposal to close Watling Street 
Fire Station when the new premises in John 
Carpenter Street (near the Thames Embank- 
ment), now rapidly approaching completion, 
are occupied. It will be remembered that for 
a lengthened period Watling Street was the 
headquarters of the brigade until the South- 
wark depdt was established, 
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Trade anid Craft. 


A FROST-PROOPF WATER. PIPE. 


A syndicate has recently been formed in 
Birmingham to develop certain patents. for 
preventing the splitting of water service pipes 
under the action of frost. As is generally 
known, water at the moment of congelation 
expands with an almost irresistible force, the 
usual result being the fracture of the service- 
pipe, and the consequent flooding of the house, 
on the advent of the thaw. With the new 
pipe it is guaranteed that the occupier of a 
house can rest comfortably through the most 
Arctic winter, secure in the fact that when the 
thaw comes the water will flow through its 
proper channels. We are informed that some 
very severe tests of the pipe have just been 
made in Birmingham. With the aid of a 
large local ice-making plant lengths of the 
pipe, after being filled with water and having 
the ends hermetically sealed, were frozen 
solid throughout, then thawed, and tested for 
leakage under pressure, this cycle of operations 
being repeated on one length of pipe ten or 
eleven successive times without a sign of a 
fracture. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT DERBY. 


The electric light is making considerable 
progress at Derby. Work was started at the 
close of 1893, and current was then supplied 
for forty-five are lamps and 7500 eight-candle 
power incandeseent lamps. In fifteen months 
it was found necessary to provide engine 
power for seventy-seven arc lamps and 9133 
private lamps. In 1895 the Town Council 
fixed its first 250 horse power engine for 
electric lighting purposes. Last year another 
of these engines was fixed, and at the close of 
1896 the are. lamps numbered. 77, and the 
private lamps 16,105. Another 1000 lamps 
have been already -supplied this year, and 
before long the station will reach its utmost 
limits of production. It is now proposed to 
make provision for the next three years, and 
instead of gradually putting down a small 
plant, to save expenditure by obtaining a 
larger engine-room. It is intended to spend 
£10,232 in machinery, £8650 in mains and 
services, £450 in buildings, and £650 in 
accumulators, &c. Messrs. Bramwell and 
Harris have been engaged as consulting 
electrical engineers for three years. 


A NEW ENGINEERING PROJECT, 


Since the completion of the Rigi line in 
1872 Switzerland has given us many bold and 
romantic examples of applied engineering 
science in the shape of mountain railways, but 
nothing so daring and gigantic has yet been 
attempted as the scheme of Herr Guyer-Zeller 
for the construction of a line of railway up to 
the summit of the J ungtfrau, 13,670ft. above sea 
level. The Scheidege station, 2060m, above sea 
level, will be the starting point of the new line. 
From here the Jungfrau railway will run on the 
western slope of the Fallbodenhubel, making 
straight for the foot of the Eiger Glacier. 
Thence it will turn due east, and later on due 
south in a tunnel winding round the solid 
body of the Eiger as far as the Kiger station, 
which is to be laid open, like most of the 
other stations, in galleries similar to those 
found alone the Axenstrasse. The tunnel 
will then proceed in a direct line towards the 
Ménchand the Jungfraujoch, which point it will 
reach at a depth of 105m. below the surface. 
It will finally curve round the uppermost pin- 
nacle of the Jungfrau, terminating on a plateau, 
well known to guides, at 4100m. above sea level. 
From this level a lift—probably something 
after the pattern of the American elevators— 
will take the passenger to the highest point. 


JARRAHDALE JARRAH. 


The “ Helena Mena” has arrived in London 
with 125 loads of Jarrahdale Jarrah aboard, 
to the order of McLean Bros.’ and Rigg, 
Limited, 1, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C, 
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~ SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—At the annual general meet- 
ing of this Society Mr. Charles Hadfield, the 
president, in the chair, Mr. C. J. Innocent 
(hon. secretary) read the annual report of the 
council, which stated that the membership has 
continued to increase. There are at present 
34 fellows, 37 associates, 14 students, 5 hono- 
rary members, and 18 lay members, making 
the total number of members 108, as against 
103 at the end of the previous year. The 
council records with regret the death of Mr. 
James Hall, who has been a fellow of the 
Society from its commencement. The ordinary 
meetings have been exceptionally well attended 
throughout the session, and very able lectures 
have. been delivered by Mr. J. D. Leader 
(honorary member), on “ A Study in Domes- 
day”; by Dr. Sorby (honorary member), on 
“The Structure and Durability of Building 
Stones and Bricks”; by Mr. Beresford Pite, 
president of the Architectural Association, on 
“The Study of Architectural Design”; by 
Mr. John Slater, on “The Buildings of the 
Ancients”; and by Mr. J. B. Mitchell- Withers 
(associate), on “A Tour in Holland.”  Pro- 
fessor Ripper, principal of the Sheffield Tech- 
nical School, has made a number of tests. of 
bricks at the request of the council of the 
Society, and reported fully upon them. The 
R.LB.A. made a number of elaborate experi- 
ments in brickwork, to the expense of which 
this Society contributed; and samples of the 
bricks used in those experiments were sent 
down, and they were carefully tested by 
Professor Ripper, in comparison with a 
number of local bricks of several makers, 
There has been a competition for a public 
building in the city in which members of this 
Society who are in practice were invited to 
compete. The subject was a fire brigade and 


police station in West Bar, and the Corporation 


appointed three assessors, viz.: Mr. C, Had- 
field (president of this Society), Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs (ex-president), and Mr. C. J. Innocent 
(hon. sec. and past president), who have pre- 
pared the instructions to the competitors, and 
who are now engaged on an examination of the 
designs submitted. It must be matter for 
congratulation that the Society has been thus 
publicly recognised, and the conditions pre- 
pared by the assessors have been highly 
spoken of by Architectural societies in other 
places. The question of the election of 
Fellows of the R.I.B.A. has been very carefully 
and repeatedly considered by the council, at 
the request of the Institute, and some of the 
recommendations have been incorporated in 
the scheme which has been adopted. It has 
been decided to join the R.I.B.A. and its other 
alhed societies in an address of congratulation 
to her most gracious Majesty the Queen on 
the attainment of the sixtieth year of her 
reign, which will be signed by the president 
and hon. secretary of the Institute, and by the 
presidents and hon. secretaries of the allied 
societies. The election of officers resulted in 
the following elections: President, Mr, R. W. 
Fowler ; vice-president, Mr. Joseph Smith ; 
treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; honorary secretary, 
Mr. C. J. Innocent; council, Messrs. A. Smith 
Denton, H. W. Lockwood, W. F. Hemsoll, T. 
Winder, and W. C. Fenton. 

The Architectural Association of 
Ireland.—A meeting of the above association 
was held on Wednesday, the 21st inst., in the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Mr. Howard Pentland, M.A., 
vice-president, in the chair. Amongst those 
present were Messrs. J. McGloughlin, Joseph 
Holloway, Geo. Sheridan, H. Alberry, and 
Ri. M. Butler (secretary). Three new members 
were declared duly elected. The secretary 
read a letter from Mr. Wm. R. Gleave, stating 
that owing to his being about to practise in 
England, he was obliged to resign the position 
of joint secretary, which he did with much 
regret. Mr. Geo. Sheridan spoke in very warm 
terms of the services rendered by Mr. Gleave. 
The Chairman said he fully indorsed all that 
had been said by Mr. Sheridan, ‘Mr. Alfred J, 
McGloughlin then delivered a lecture on 
“ Architectural Draftsmanship,” entering fully 
into the various methods of draftsmanship 
adopted by different schools of draftsmen, 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.— 
At the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, held in Edinburgh, 
Dr. Cramond, Cullen, contributed a paper, in 
which he gave an account of the recent dis- 
covery of two cremation interments accom- 
panied by cinerary urns at Foulford, near 
Cullen. A finely-serrated arrowhead of flint 
and a portion of a bone pin, over 3in. in length, 
were found among the burnt bones. The site 
of the discovery is a circular mound of earth 
and stones, about 40ft. in diameter and 6ft. 
high, near Foulford Bridge. On its north side 
a cist was found in 1864 containing a broken 
urn, and towards the south side a cist with an 
urn resting on fine sand mixed with pebbles, 
while a third urn was found near the centre of 
the mound. Theurns were all small, and were 
not preserved. Last month, near the same 
site, in excavating for the new water system, 
a cinerary urn, ll4in. high and 9in. wide at 
the mouth, was found: In was inverted over 
the deposit of burnt bones, which lay in a heap 
on a slab of mica schist, the urn and bones 
being further protected by a large stone 
placed over them. About 2ft. distant and 1ft. 
under the surface a smaller urn was found 
mouth upwards, and containing cremated 
bones. 

Portsmouth Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion.—At a recent smoking concert at the 
Sussex Hotel a presentation was made to the 
late President, Mr. J. H. Corke, consisting of 
a solid silver Prince’s bowl and centrepiece 
of classical desien. Mr. ©. Dye, the new 
President, occupied the chair, and mentioned 
that Mr. Corke commenced business in Ports- 
mouth about twenty years ago as a contractor, 
and he had carried on an extensive business 
in the town ever since, amongst the buildings 
which were monuments of his work being the 
Central Hotel and the Empire Palace. 


A FEDERATION of the West of England and 
South Wales master builders is proposed, and 
already a draft scheme has been submitted. 

DEAN Farrar has received a cheque for 
£200 to defray the cost of a screen in the 
crypt in front of Innocents’ Chapel in the 
Cathedral. 

Tue first vote of £750 towards continuing 
the. filling certain panels in the Houses of 
Parliament with frescoes, is due, we believe, to 
the initiative of Dr. Farquharson and Sir 
Charles Dilke. It is not yet decided whether 
or no the designs of Albert Moore will be 
utilised (those of Sir J. E. Poynter do not 
belong to the Government), so that there is 
still a chance of the money going in a com- 
mission to a living Artist. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. 


Tur Eprror will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. - 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first pee 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 


current issue, 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIx- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence. ; Pare! : 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. scceaen 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements, Auction Sales and Contracts Open. 

Prices on application. bi 

Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusiye. 


Situations VACANT, 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., 
Strand, W.C. 
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Correspondence. 


ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL, SOUTH- 
WARK. 


To the Editor of Tar BurnpErs’ JOURNAL. 


DEAR Str,—I wish to correct a remark made 
by the writer of the admirable treatise on 
Modern London Churches, in respect to St. 
George’s Cathedral, Southwark. He says it 
was the prejudice and ignorance of the clergy 
(I presume he means in relation to Archi- 
tecture) which prevented Pugin erecting a 
fine Cathedral on this site. Nothing of the 
kind was the fact. The clergy would have 
only been too pleased to have had Pugin’s 
original grand design carried out, but they 
had to cut their coat according to the cloth, 
which in this case was money. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
T. WILLIAMS. 


April 17th, 1897. 


TENDERS. 

BERMONDSEY.—Accepted for additions to joinery mills, 
Drummond-road, 8.E. Mr. H. Phelps Drew, Architect, 33, 
King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. :— 

Collins and Co. : eats £400 
[No competition. ] 

BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection of a ware- 
house and coach-house. Mr. Samuel Dyer, Architect, 
Bridlington Quay :— 

John Rennard we z: ... £653.19 11 
W. Barnes, Travis-st., Bridlington Quay* 448 8 0 
i z * Accepted. 

CHISLEHURS'.—For the erection of a branch store, 
for the Bromley Co-operative Society, Limited. Messrs. 
Wadmore, Wadmore, and Mallett, Architects, 35, Great St. 
Helen’s, E.C. :— 


3 Building, Fittings. 
J. Otway ==. 2. £914 0 LODO) Mtnden Se AOLD 
R. H. Lowe .. 890 0 - 120 0 en 010 
D. Payne 8800 Se, 12020 ieee £05000 
B.J. White and Son ... 886 0 ; 98 0 2 984 
T. W. Philpot B40: 0 eee es te oO oe 955 
T. Crossley and Son = 886 0 S22 114 0 : 950 
F. Wood Sains eage | pee BF AW Re 928 
W.A. Grubb a 830 0 : 8 0 fe 915 
J. Hutchings ; 777-10 pee iat) ; 908 
T. D. Grady = 779 0 114 0 898 
F. P. Duthoit, Bromley* 737 0 Pa 95 0 


* Accepted. 

HEREFORD.—For the erection of new offices, for boys 
and masters at the Herefordshire and District Working 
Boys’ Home.. Mr. G. H. Godsell, Architect, Hereford :— 
Bowers and Co.... . £265 17.| Jas. Davies .... . £250 0 
W.P. Lewisand Co. 256 5| Andrews and Son* ... 248 10 
Beayan and Hodges 250-0 * Accepted. 

All of Hereford. 

HUNSTANTON .—For kerbing, making-up, &c., Church- 
street, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. C. Walker, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Hunstanton :— 

L. Leach : : x : : £530. 0 

J. Nelson, Hunstanton (accepted) — . 522: 10 

{Surveyor’s estimate, including contingencies and 
commission, £537 16s. 9d.] 

HYTHE (Kent).—For the erection of a’ steel footbridge 
over the Royal Military Canal, for the Town Council. 
Messrs. Story and Hulme, Engineers, 20, North John-street, 
Liverpoo!] :— 

Alfred Thorne .. £990 0 0| John Orme Brettell, 


Walter Jones & Sons 628 15 6 Worcester*... £499 13 7 
Barry and Higham 618 0 0 * Accepted. 


-ILFORD.—-For the erection of steam laundry in Sunny- 
side-road, Ilford, for the Imperial Steam Laundry Company. 
Messrs. Verlyck and Dunn, Architects, 2, Adelaide-terrace, 


Tiford :— 
A. Springer £453 18 01R.G. Walters — ... £759 11 10 
J.J, Wheeler 699 10 0 


ILFORD.—For the supply, delivery, and erection of iron 
roof over Steam Laundry Buildings, Sunnyside-road, Ilford, 
for the Imperial Steam Laundry Company. Messrs. Verlyck 
and Dunn, Architects, 2, Adelaide-terrace, Ilford :— 


Peirson and Co, £308 0| W. Jones and Sons... £895 0 
P. and R. Flemming 310 0| Mat. T. Shaw . 534 10 
Boundary Fencing and Entrance Gateways, 

A. Springer .:; ...£45 0 0} R. G. Walters OSL LOEB. 


J.J. Wheeler 36 0 0 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of the 
Royal County Theatre, for the Kingston-on-Thames Theatre 
Company, Limited. Mr. J. Charles Bourne, Architect, 62 
and 63, Basinghall-street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
Batstone Bros., 110, Cannon-street, H.C. :— 


Mark Patrick and Son £7,540 | J. ¥. Collison .. £6,750 
Charles Oldridge and W. H. Gaze . 6,679 
Sons... 7,974 | Kirk and Kirk* ......, 6,275 


* Accepted subject to modification. 
LEDBURY.—For the erection of new villa residence and 
outbuildings, for Mr, George Bennett, Ledbury. Mr, G. H. 
Godsell, Architect, Hereford ;— 
Reuben Taylor ... £883 0. 0|E. W. Wilks, Here- 
Jas, Davies *.. 2.1 86570" 0 ford* aie £815 0 0 
George Hill ...-... 835°19 2 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of five houses, 
Handsworth-road, Tottenham, for Mr. Jos. Lloyd, Mr. J. E. 
Pinder, Architect :— 
W. Hawley, Philip-lane, Tottenham £1,552 10 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of one house, 
Philip-lane, Tottenham, for Mr. W. Ponder. Mr. J. E. 
Pinder, Architect :— 
’. Hawley ... ; re sh) 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of house and shop, 
Philip-lane, for Mr. F; W. Paul :— 
W. Hawley ; ss ... £420 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of one house, 
Philip-lane, for Mr. H. Tiffens— 
W. Hawley : Fe £410 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of one house, 
Pembroke-road, for Mr. J, J. Sibley. Mr. J. E. Pinder, 
Architect :— 
W. Hawley... ‘ ‘ : £300 
LONDON.—For the erection of Nos, 13-36, Mentone 
Mansions, Fulham-road, 8.W., for Mr. A. Allingham. Mr. 
Alfred Burr, Architect:— 
Parsons See £14,345 | Prestige and Co. a. £12,678 
Foster and Dicksee ... 14,221 | Holliday & Greenwood 12,535 
Holloway Bros. ....,, 14,120| Battley,. Sons, and 
Macey and Sons... ... 13,394 Holness* ‘ 
W. Downs 


12,321 


LONDON.—For alterations and office fittings at 41, 
Coleman-stteet, E.C. Mr. H. Phelps Drew, Architect, 33, 
King-street, Covent Bearden, Vee — 


W. Knight... £590 | Bdwards'and Medway ... £415 
Collsand Sons... ... .... 578 W. Morton (accepted) 385 

LONDON.—For roads and sewers, Clapham-common 
Estate, Mr. W. Newton Dunn, Architect and Surveyor :—. 
Thompson 2 ..) £2,300 NeaveandSon .. . £1,750 
Hudson ... .c «22. 1,789 | Peilland Son... ... ae ay) 
Adams ... ... ...\... 1,730.| Bentham and €o... ... 1,498 
Killingback OS e TOON WAIROE is Soe tte cise ty 400. 
Calley... «. Fae = A600 4 OO* 7. era ds ee 1,825 
Wel Sposa epee nce oe On! Wal sO Pre taat ee lh OO 
King .. Se < 15577 | Childs‘and Carpenter...’ 1,110 
Laurence and Co.... 1,576 | Parry... re 1,100 
Lanesbury and Co... 1,563 


LONDON.—For erecting the Onslow-square, S.W., branch 
of the London Joint-Stock Bank. Mr. R. Creese Harrison, 
Architect :— 


J. Douglas  =..... ... £7,023 | Lawrence x ., £6,340 | 

Simmonds Bros. .. 6579| Munday and Son... ... 6,838 

Falkner ... «. ...  «: -6,453| George Wade*, .. ... 6,053 | 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For workshops for Messrs. Mann, Crossman, | 
and Paulin. Mr. R. Spence, Architect :— | 


Coldwells... . ., £5,985 | Perry and Co. x £4,389 

Symes ae .., 5,234 | Dabbs ». 4,38 

Johnson and Go... ..) 4,550 | Ashby and Horner 4,337 | 

Pateman and Fother- George Wade* SS ch ABB | 
inghar .. A sew A429 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For making-up and paying Bagley’s-lane, for 
the Fulham Vestry. Mr. Charles Botterill, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Walham Green, 8.W. :— 


— Pe rea oe g | = S | = gS as 
} 3 | on | go | ea | Be 
| | 
Parry, Fulham* ... jetBO ce beet — | 
Mears ix y } = | - — 
Wimpey and Co. 178 124 | Pies 
Nowell and Co. V79e| 5 == ees 
Greenham ; P 
Victoria Stone Co., Kings- | 
Jand* ¥ : ; = t= — Pgs os 
Imperial Stone Co. | 119 
l | 


* Accepted, 
LONDON.—For the external painting of Brunswick-road 
Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 
before May 22nd, 1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


T. H. Jackson Bl4O OS eT: Robey 0°... £970 
D. Gibb and Co, .. 112 0} G. Wales 91-11 
J. Kybett 110 0| A. W. Derby (accepted) 87 0 


LONDON.—For the external painting of Buckingham- 
street Schools, for the London School Board, to be com- 
pleted before May 22nd, 1897, T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

L171 


F. Britton : 5 | Marchant and Hirst... £139 0 
Stevens Bros. .... 159 0| GS. S. Williams and 
W. Hornett .. 145 16 Son (accepted) 15-14 0 


LONDON.—For the external painting and repairs of 
Darby-street Schools, for the London School Board, to be 
completed before May 22nd, 1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect:— 


W.J. Hack } £66 0) J. Kybett i £31 0 
J. F. Holliday . 89 04) Au Wi Derby* =~. 22.1 
W. Hornett Si 15, * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the external painting of East-lane Schools, 
for the London School Board, to be completed before May 
22nd, 1897.. T. J. Bailey, Architect :-— 

W. Hornett £245 0 0] Johnson and Co.... £179 0 0, 


. Line ©. .. 236 0 0} G. Barker aes! ie ec By 
H. J. Williams 198 0-0.) Holliday & Green- 
W. and H. Castle... 199 0:0 wood 69 * O20: 
B.-E. Nightingale 189 0 0| W. Banks* fe ASO AS 36 
*A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For the external painting of Goodson-road 
Schools, for the London School Board, to. be completed 
before May 22nd, 1897. _T.J. Bailey, Architect :— 


G, Barker E £165 0 0|Johnson and Co... £137 0 0 
W. and H. Castle 149 0 0|S.H. Corfield F485 2-0» 36 
H. J. Williams .. 147 0 0| W. Banks ce 184-126 


Holliday & Green- Jones and Groves* 110 8 0 
WOOK ~San oa 137 0 0 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the external painting of Grafton-road 

Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 

before May 22nd, 1897.__T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


F. Britton... .._ .. £200 14| McCormick and Sons £142 0 
¥. T. Chinchen .. 170 0| G. Foxley x 137 0 
G. Barker =... .. 165 0| Stevens Bros.* nee lagee 
RAGTUEWY Siete san 151.0 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the external painting of Hawley-crescent 
Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 
before May 22nd, 1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


McCormick and Sons £310. 0| G. Foxley s £245 0 
S. H. Corfield 275 0| Stevens Bros. 241 10 
W. Chappell y 249 10| T. Cruwys ; 239 0 
W. Hornett... .. ... 246° 0] Marchant and: Hirst* 198 10 


* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the external painting of “ Highway’”’ 
Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 
before May 22nd, 1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


J.T. Robey, .. £188 0| 3. Kybett £151 0 
J. F. Holliday... . 180 15] G. Wales . 142 10 
D. Gibb and Co.... ... 158. 0| G. Barker 133. 0 
A. W. Derby 152 0| 8. H. Corfield* ... 125 0 


: * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the external painting the Latimer-road 
Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 
before May 22nd, 1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


G. H. Sealey ; 2. £282 0) G. Neal Hp eee 
H.C. Clifton ©. 160 0] W. Chappell 118 10 
W. Brown =. . « 136 0| W. R. and A. Hide 115 10 
G. Foxley 129. 0| F. T. Chinchen.... Soci Ph 


H.Somerfordand Son 129 0| E.T. Folley (accepted) 107 0 


LONDON.—For the external painting of Oldridge-road 
Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 
before May 22nd, 1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


A.J. Acworth ... ... £290 0|¥F. G. Minter eee e+ Vat) 
H. Brown Mees . 265 0| 3. Garrett and Son... 214 -0 
Rice and Son 260 0] EB. B. Tucker ee Piers eat eae Oy 
E. Flood... nm - 250 0] EB, P. Bulledand Co. 195 0 
BE. Triggs ... ... .. 226 0} Heinemann & Brown* 186° 0 


* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For the external painting of Priory-grove 
Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 
befure May 22nd, 1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


28%, : ey 
LONDON.—For the external painting of Wilton-roai 
Schools, for the London pee Boe ie completed 
re May 22nd, 1897, T. J. Bailey, Architect; : 
ee eT ce ~~ * g904 10 | McCormick and Sons £181 0 
W. Martin : 203 0| J. Grover and Son 177 9 
T. Nicholson : 193. 0| J. Morrison* ed 34 20 
W.Silk and Son... .... 187 0 ‘ aie : 
LONDON .—For rebuilding offices and providing ¢ ainag 
at Southampton-street Schools, for the London School 
Board, T.J. Bailey, Architect :— 


athey Be a £919: | Wi Goede i. sores LBii4 
y feakees poe Son... ... 898 | Holliday & Greenwood* 861 
G. Parker ... "993 | W. and H, Castle > <.. 7£0 


Johnson and Co. ... ... 8&3 * Aner - 
LONDON .—Pfor redraining eight houses at Fulham, my 
Je Randall Vining, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C., Architect and 
Surveyor :— 


R. A. Jordan = isi £198 10 0 
J. Dorking and Sons (accepted) 175.0 6 


MANSFIELD.—For the erection of an infirmary, &c., at - 
the workhouse, for the eos Reb See Mr. R. F. Val- 
lance, Architect, Mansfield, Notts.:— _ Z 
Gilbert and Gabbi- W. E. Shaw . £9,969. 0 


tass Ray mae taper EU ar" ape) I; tee “spn 9,683 10 
H. Pickers 103205 0) J. Greenwood, ZA 
Fisher Bros. ... . 10,120 0 | Mansfield* .... 9,514 14 
George Hodges ... 10,017 0 * Accepted. : 


LANSFIBLD.—For the execution of alterations to cattle 
a and additional stalls, &e., for the Corporation, Mr... 
R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyoh 
J: linson £2,193 7 10) J. reenwood, 

y. Brice 2,150 0 0 Mansfield* £1,918 0 0 
J. W. Fisher 2.039 10-0 * Accepted. . 
MANSFIELD.—For alterations to branch bank, for 
Messrs. Crompton, Evan, and_Co., Limited. Mr. R, Frank 
Vallance, Architect, Mansfield :— 
C. Vallance ne a a * £1,988 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield (accepted) : .. 1,850 
NELSON (Lancs.).—For the execution of street improve 
ment work for the Corporation. Mr. B. Ball, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson :-— 


Win. Chew, Station-road, Fordridge £510 .. 5streetm 
Evan Ellis, 10, Hargreaves-street, 

Nelson =. oy) 1,120 22:8 * ss 
T. Metcalfe, 43, Park-street, Bar- ij 

rowford Se, ea pore 650.4 gy 
as, Irele St. Mary’s-stree 2 
Jee eon eee : : lstreet. 


PAISLEY. N.B.—For the erection of a drill-hall, High- 
street, Mr. T. Graham Abercrombie, Architect, 13, Galnour- 
street, Paisley :— 


asonry.—Wm. M‘Gee, — Well-street, 
ee onalay j : £3,561 18. 10 
Joinery.—Matt. Lang, M‘Gowan-strest, 
Paisley é oA 1/449 8 1 
Plumbing.—Jas. Kilpatrick and Son, % 
Dyer’s Wynd, Paisley ee ck a 383 7 IL 
Slating.—Shaw and Stewart, High-street, id : 
Paisley —... : = 5 : a 26 0 6 
Plastering.—das. Collins and Son, P : 
George-street, Paisley 514.16 10 


[Additional contracts to be fixed later on. 

PEMBROKE DOCK.—Accepted for building the Inter- 
mediate school for the Governors. Mr. David Jenkins, 

Architect, Llandilo :— ‘a 

Edward Evans, Pembroke Dock : ; .., £2,666 
RAMSBOTTOM (Lancs.).—For paying, &e., Hope-street, 
and four other streets, for the Urban District Council. Maz, 
Jas. Halliwell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ramsbottom. 
uantities by the Surveyor :— : 
poate & rout: | Platt and Castle ,,. £470 90 


head £2561 6 1)J. Dawson : 451 28 I 
C. Lomax ; 506 5 6|'T. and J. Rostar, ts 
N, Altham . 485 18 5 Ramsbottom* 42415 19 
J. Fletcher 476 19 0 * Accepted. 


ST. ALBANS,—For erecting two shops situate. in 
Catherine-lane. Mr. Percival C. Blow, Architect, 7, London- 


road, St. Albans :— = 
Boft Bros. . £615 |S. Bushel* ie eee, 
E. Dunham 564 * Accepted. : 
SANDGATE.—PFor the execution of sewerage works, &c., 
for the Urban District Council: Mr. A. -R. Bowles, C.E., 
Sandgate. Quantities by Mr. E. C. Pinks, 45, Parliament- 
street, S.W. :— 
Pedrette and Co... £17158 - 00 
J. Neeves, Sandgate (accepted) 890 10 10 
W. Swaker (withdrawn) ‘ oe or = at Tanele aa 
SNODLAND (Kent).—For sewering, kerbing, &c., on 
estate, for the Kent and Essex Houss, Land, and General 
Investment Company, Limited. Mr. G. W. Cobham, Sur- 
veyor, 49, Windmill-street, Gravesend :— 


W. Coker .. £617 13 | Tuff and Miskin £490 0 
J.C. Freeman . 525 0) A. T. Catley, 23, Lloyd- 
J. Wilford ... 498 0| ‘Square, H.0:* 2° 396 0 


* Accepted. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—For tar paving footpaths, Chureh- 
street, Shirley, and Marlands, for the Corporation. Mr. 
W. G. B. Bennett, Borough Engimeer, Municipal Offices, 
Southampton :— 


KE. Bradshaw f uae of .. 1.9 per yard. 
North of England Asphalte Company... 1 7 do. 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Company 1 7 do. 
John Wainright a i ; Sea ge do. 
Mendip Granite and Asphalte Company, 
Shepton Mallet (accepted) : ears es do. 
STOCKSFIELD-ON-TYNE.—Accepted for cottage villa, 
“Burnside,” for Mr. J. J. Weighell. T. Leslie Anderson, 
M.S.A., Architect, 4, Royal Arcade, Neweastle-upon-Tyne :— 
Humphrey Atkinson af e af “ais — 
STOKE GABRIEL (Devon).—For the erection of house 
and stabling, for Mr. J. E. May. Mr. W. Taprell Allen, 
Architect, Kingswear. Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, 
Son, and Neighbour :— : ‘ 
~ Stephens and Bastow... £3,845 | Webber and Sons...- ... £3,261 


s. -d 


Rabbich Westlake: 2... “in. 3,145 
Webber and Maunder ike 2,84 


Drew = 3; 
* Accepted, subject to reduction. : 
“STONEHAVEN (N.B,).—For macadamising, &c., a new 
street, for the Commissioners. Mr. Geo. Murdoch, Borough 
Surveyor, Stonehaven :— 3 
John MePetrie ... £210 10 0] Alexander Masson, 
James Leith, jun. 19015 6]. 26, Ann-street, 
Peter Tawse 4... 173-70 Stonehaven* ... £157 
Wm. Smith, jun,... 167 7 6 * Accepted. 
WALSALL.—Accepted for the erection of foreman’s 
house, &c,, Pleck Gasworks, for the Corporation, Quantities 
by Mr. F. G. Hughes, Birmingham ;— 
Thomas Tildesley, Willenhall... = vos’ 21,429 
eats (Twelve tenders received. | 
WANSTEAD (Essex).—For the execution of road works, 
for the Urban District Council :— 
Kerbing. 


CG. Gurling . . £211 16 | W. Smith : £120. 0 
T. Hooper .., oe 198 0| J. F. Ford , “, 114-0 
Star and Son |... 42 192. 0 || EB; Tucker —— =>... 10870 
H. Mallett eta © Ohara 1 SN Be af oe rn RN Peete 2 ey 1) 
R.E. Williams &Sons 140 0| RiceandSon* .. . 83 0 


* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For the external painting of Waller-road 
Schools, for the London School Board, to be completed 
befere May 22nd,1897. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


13,154 |J.R. Ward 2, 4. «+ 10,152 
* Accepted, 


J.and A. Oldman £115 00] W.V.Goad ... ..£99 0 0 
J.and C. Bowyer 112 0 0|Jonesand Groves... 88 18 0 
W. Banks a 08°29: .76: SF. Mord 272), 6 £86. 10 30 
C. Gurling 103 10 0; H. Leney (accepted). 83 17 0 


W. Wadey ©. ; . £514 3.0 
H. Burnham “i ; eS SO oes 
W. Griffiths, 283, Kingsland-road, N.E.* ... 450 3 0 
J Tar Paving. 

Brunswick Rock Asphalte Paving Co, ... £1,290 2 3 
B. Shakeshaft Jones : x. YT, 278/18: =3: 
H. Burnham = * a ay Je Fgd2 O20 
J. Smart oo 5 - 930 13. 0 
Asphaltic Limestone Conerete Co., Mid- 

land Goods Station, South Tottenham* © 890 7 2 
J. Ford .. an wa, SRG ABS. 


* Accepted. s 


ree et 


Aprit 28, 1897.] 


WEST HAM.—For the erection of sewage pumping-engine 
and boiler-houses, and electric-lighting buildings, Abbey 
Wharf, Stratford, for the Town Council. Mr. Lewis Angell, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E.:— 


Portland Artificial 
stone, stone. 
J. Jackson £50,097 £47,157 
Shillitoe and Son 45,580 44,530 
Munday and Son 44,939 43,561 
B. Cooke and Co 42,240 41,116 
Chessum and Sons 40,981 39,208 


G. Sharpe 39,945 
C. Gray Hill 38,600 
Gregar & Son, Stratford (accepted) 35,747 


33,747 
WINDSOR.—<Accepted for making-up, &c., Bolton-road, 
for the Town Council :— ; 
T. Kelly, Windsor . £930 


[Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £955.) 
WINDSOR.—For new mission hall, Old Windsor, Berks. 
Mr. J. W. Oades, Architect, Egham :— 
G. Gray £737 0 0| C. Buckeridge 
Cooper and Son 649 0 0} R. Rowland 
W. Beauchamp 545 19 0| J. Groves, jun. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


( ITY OF BELFAST. 
TO CONTRACTORS. 

The Improvement Committee invite TENDERS for 
REPAVING Waring-street with Jarrah, Karri, or other 
Australian hard wood. 

Drawings and specification ean be seen in the Office of 
the City Surveyor, where forms of Tender may be 
obtained on payment of One Guinea, returnable if a 
bona-fide Tender be sent in, 

Sealed Tenders, on official forms only, endotsed 
** Tender for Wood Paving,” to be lodged in my Office 
on or before TEN o’clock a.m. on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 5th, 

Sainples of wood blocks to accompany Tender. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

SAMUEL BLACK, 
Town Clerk. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 
Diseount off usual prices. Pians Brest Styue, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
J. L. ALLDAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Genre eS BIRMINGHAM, 


HOISTING . 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free, 


... £589 0 0 
525 0 0 


443.10 0 


WESTON 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &c. 


LONDON HOIST 
ano CHAIN Co. 


82, Norton Folgate, E.C. 


_AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. | 


emer 
| 


4 Bes BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 
OTHERS. 

EAST ASHFORD UNION (KENT). 
PROPOSED NEW ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK, 
ADDITION TO INFIRMARY, NEW CHAPEL, AND 

ALTERATIONS TO EXISTING BUILDINGS, &c. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the above 
WORKS are requested to forward me their names and 
addresses. 

Bills of quantities will be supplied for a fee of £1 1s., 
which will be returned on the receipt of a bona-fide 
Tender, 

The plans and specifications can be seen at the Work- 
house, Willesborough, on and after APRIL 13t h, 1897. 

Sealed Tenders, on forms to be obtained of me, en- 
dorsed ‘‘ Workhouse Buildings,’ to be sent to me on 
or before FRIDAY, MAY 7th, 1897. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any other Tender, and any Tender accepted 
will be subject to the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

No Tender will be accepted unless it-comprises the 
whole of the Works. 

HORACE HAMILTON, Clerk. 

No. 11, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent, 

April 7th, 1897. 


O BUILDERS. 
TENDERS are required for the erection of FOUR 
HOUSES at Felixstowe, being the first portion of a 
terrace in the development of the Eastward Ho Estate. 
Bil’s of quantities may be obtained on payment of a 
deposit of £1, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona fide Tender, 

Tenders are to be delivered before TEN o’clock on 
TUESDAY, MAY 4th. The lowest or any Tender not 
necessarily accepted. 

WILLIAM EADE, F.R.IJ.B.A., and 
i. THOS. JOHNS, 
Cornhill Chambers, 
Ipswich. 


““ECLIPSE’”’ 


Architects. 


Vil 


FURTHER NOTICE. 
HE BOARD of WORKS for the LEWIS- 

; HAM DISTRICT. 

KERBING, TAR-PAVING, METALLING, AND 

CHANNELLING WORK. 

The Board is prepared to receive TENDERS for 
KERBING (with Aberdeen, Guernsey, or Norway 
Granite) and TAR-PAVING the FOOTPATHS, and 
CHANNELLING and METALLING the ROADWAY 
of Coombe-road, Sydenham. 

The plan and specification of the work and form of 
contract may be seen at these Offices (Surveyor’s 
Department), where printed forms of Tender and other 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Tenders must be on the forms issued by the 
Board, enclosed in an envelope, sealed, and endorsed 
“Tender for Coombe-road,’’? and must be delivered on 
or before FOUR o’clock on TUESDAY, the 4th MAY, 
at the Offices of the Board, and placed in the box there 
provided for the purpose. 

The Board does not bind itse!f to accept the lowest or 
any Tender, 

By order, 
EDW. WRIGHT, 
Board of Works Offices, Clerk to the Board, 
Catford, S.E. 
April 21st, 1897, 


THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Ltp., 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
FOR THE 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


OF FUEL. 
Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. 


100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


PATENT GLAZING. 


THE OWLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Extensively used duriag the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway Com 
panies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 


MELLOWES & C 


1. 


aes 
f- 
¢ 
2})$ 


a 


So r—ae—A A. 


i 


t 


Works, SHEFFIELD. LONDON, 28, Victoria St., West ninster, $.W. 


EB Telegraphic Addresses—“‘ Ectipsp, SHEFFIELD.” ‘*MELLOWES, LONDON,’’ 


Perfect Sanitation, Healthy Houses 


OBTAINED BY ADOPTING THE 


“TWYCLIFFE”’ 


Patent Pedestal Syphon 
W.C. Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest developments 
in Sanitary Science, as applied to W.C. Basins. 


Advantages claimed fcr the 
“TWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard{ Practically noise- 
against sewer gas| less in action. 
and the evils arising | SEs FE 
therefrom. 


_Simple in eonstruc- 
Bass BSE _ | tion, re‘iable in ac- 
Extra large water/ ton. 
surface and great/ Nocomplicated me- 
depth of water seal | chanism to get out of 
(3 inches) and large order. 
body of water in) ——<__ ee 
Easily fixed as an 


GUARANTEE sent with each Basin. 


TWYFORDS, Lid, Clif 


Basin to receive and Z ; 
deodorise soil. |} ordinary Basin, 


High-Class Article «f Superior Material, 
Workmanship and Construction. 


Recommended & Specified by Architects & Sanitary Engineers. 


Vale Potteries, HANLEY, 


ECONOMY IN BUII.DING. 


PATENT STABLE PAVING, 
PAVING, 

FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. 
ARTIFICIAL STONEWORKS, 
FIREPROOF . FLOORS. 


WOOD BLOCK AND MOSAIC PAVING. 


B, WARD &% 60,, 


For Stables, Stable Yards, Cowhouses, &c. 
and Channelled on Surface. 


18, Gt. George St., London, $.W. 


And at CARDIFF, etc. 


Impervious, Jointless, Grooved 
Broken brick bed only required. 


Granite Concrete Paving suitable for Warehouses, Yards, Footpaths, School 
Playgrounds, Breweries, Dairies, &c., ke. 


Formed in situ, or cast and fixed like stone. 
Will not turn slippery. 


to treads. 


Moulded or plain. Special finish 


Free from shakes, equal in colour and appearance to Portland, Manstield, 


other stone. Weathers perfectly. 


Catalogues, Estimates, and further particulars for the consideration of 
Architects and others. 
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k ENSINGTON and CHELSEA SCHOOL 
A DISTRICT. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

The Managers are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the ENLARGEMENT of the SCHOOL ROOMS at 
their School at Banstead, according to drawings and 
specification, which may be seen at the offices of the 
Architect, Mr. CECIL SHARP, 50, Fenchurch-street, 
between the hours of THN a.m.and FIVE p.m., where 
also bills of quantities and forms of Tender may be 
obtaimed, upon which only Tenders will be received. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Hnlarge- 
ment of School Room,’’ must be delivered at the 
Manager’s Offices, Marloes-road, Kensington, W., not 
later than TEN a.m. on FRIDAY, MAY 7th, 1897. 

The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
JNO. H. RUTHERGLEN, 
Clerk to the Managers. 

Manager’s Offices, 

Maloes-road, Kensington, W. 
April 15th, 1897. 


AUCTION SALES. 


HARWOOD FARM BUILDING ESTATE, 
WATFORD, HERTS. 

Within half a mile of the High-street, and one mile of 
the Watford Junction Stations, London and N.W. 
Railway. 

Important Sale of Freehold Building Land in a rapidly 
improving and increasing neighbourhood, suitable for 
the erection of a most Incrative class of Small Resi- 
dences, Artisans’ Dwellings, and Shops, for which 
there is great demand. 


ESSRS. HUMBERT, SON, and FLINT 
a8 are instructed by Messrs. Brensxin, Limited, to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Red Lion Hotel, Colney 
Butts, Watford, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1897, 
at Five o’clock precisely, about 420 PLOTS of FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, most admirably situated, 
with frontages to good roads, and with depths varying 
from 100ft. to 140ft. The estate occupies an elevated 
position, has been most carefully laid out, and has 
immediate access to the centre of the town. The sub- 
soil is gravel on chalk, The land will be sold free of 
Tithe and Land Tax. 

Conyeyances will, if desired, be prepared by the 
Vendors’ Solicitors upon a moderate fixed scale of 
charges, and arrangements can be made for nine-tenths 
of the purchase-money to remain on easy terms, thus 


affording opportunity for the smallest capitalist to 
acquire his own Freehold. 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be had 
of Messrs. CrossmAN and Pricuarp, Solicitors, 16, 
Theobald’s-road, Gray’s Inn, W.C.; of Messrs. SEDG- 
WICK, TURNER, and Oppte, Solicitors, Watford ; and of 
Messrs. HuMBERT, Son, and Frnt, Watford, Herts, and 
11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 

ne ey a 


THE LONDON  CELEPHONE ("9 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 2 
Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcurrect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed. .-. 4 The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 
For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION “DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


Estimates by return-of post on receipt of full particulars 


to the MANAGER 
eae 


OF BRISTOL. 
SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT. 

The Sanitary Committee are desirous of receiving 
APPLICATIONS from persons qualified to carry out 
the duties of a SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT, under the 
directions of the City Engineer. 

A copy of the conditions of service may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned. 

Preference will be given to applications from those 
persons who have had previous experience in Municipal 
Works and obtained the Certificate of Competency 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


| YELLOW. |\PITCH PINE 
Per 100 Blocks |— aS 7: 


lex Ship within 


out of sizes. At Whart. >|“ Gneanenth: At Wharf. 
i -| = 

172 x3x8 125 9: Oe ae 16 

173> 2 8 9 (ap) il 8 

7ix3x1i 6 9 | 6 0 9 1 


PRIME, DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING. 


With Special Joimt to conceal Nails— 


1ix43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1x4 42/6 Se 21/= =f 
| Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Telephone No. 691 Avenue. 


Jas 


ILLUMINATION BUCKETS IN 
ALL COLOURS. 


Commemorating the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


FITTINGS 


7 
ae 


itil 
HH 


Dd 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 


WIRE DEVICES, 
With Patent Wire Clips, to 
hold Bucket Lamps, in Crowns, 
Monograms, Letters, Feathers, 
and Window Blinds, 
WRITE FOR DRAWINGS AND PRICES. 


To . ; wages 
J. YOUNG & CO., Wholesale Glass Merchants, Kenton Works, KENNINGTON CROSS, LONDON, S8.E. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ Younes, KeEnninaton Cross.” 


Telephone No 1712 (Hop). 


: WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


For Churches, Schools, 


ffices, &c. 
| Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication ta 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


Reading Cases may be had omapplication 


to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 


TO BUY 
RIGHT? 


FOR PLUMBING, 


Telephone No. 77 (Hop 


SANITARY AND 
DRAINAGE GOODS. 


Builders’ Ironmongery, &c 


S= 


AY 


AUT 


ANN 


.\ 


DO 
YOU WANT 
SPEEDY 
DELIVERY 


173 & 175, KENNINGTON GROSS, 


LONDON, S.E. 
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granted by. the Incorporated Association of Municipal RAUGHTSMAN WANTED, thoroughly C OUNTY BOROUGH of SOUTH 
and County Engineers. - experienced in preparing plans of shop fittings SHIELDS, 

Candidates ages must not be less than 24 or more and fronts in perspective and to scale. Must be a good WANTED at once, for two or three months, an 
than 36. ; pe +: a | colourist and designer.—Apply, stating qualifications, ASSISTANT, who must be an experienced surveyor 

The salary will be £156 per annum, rising to £208 per | salary required, and references, to F, E. and G.Maunp, | and leyeller, to make a survey and plan of ballast hills, 
nlaeden ot tar papel Mee be held during the | 336, Old-street, Shoreditch, London. near the Marine Parks, together with sections, cross 
Pp. easure of the Sanitary Commit ce, : i ; | — —— = sections, and quantities of excavations, and filling in to 

SUE eee oneteber of the Corporation will dis- AN Experienced Architect DESIRES to | be done in connection with the same, 
quahty a candidate. fp eaTan OnarrReE ;: he PREPARATIC : Salary £3 3s. per week, 

Applications must be sent to this office not later than ere ger VOTER. ee i ee = Applications, stating age and experience, together 
the 20th inst. in the candidate's ET owe at Wed cohtbont,« eave of TET, Wilkes, 25, Market-place, | with copies of three testimonials of recent date, to be 
igo by ate * hee oe ae ia eet Oxford Circus. W sent to Mr, Marrunw Hat, Borough Engineer. 
monmals of recent date, addressed to the unc ersigned, ws Rate week sree a nett = eS “. Ss = oat haunt ee 2 
and endorsed ‘‘Surveyor’s Assistant,’’ yy aw : mM AC fal - AC ‘ 

By order of the Committee, | | EXHILL URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
T, H. YABBICOM, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYOR, ee. WANTED. Must be good at perspectives, a good 
City Engineer, APPLICATIONS are invited for the Office of SUR- tracer and colourist, with knowledge of quantities, 
No, 51, Prince-street, Bristol, VEYOR to the above Council. ; Pale. specifications, and prime cost. For country horti- 
April 10th, 1897, Dice Pe ad peue nec re ee pe ae ae vee cultural builder’s office.—Addregs, ALPHA, care of 
aD. See a eS = eas eo istrict, and provide himself with means of locomo ion, Dixon’s Advt. Offices, 16, Great Marlborough-street, W, 
D RAUGHTSMAN WANTED. Must have and to devote his whole time to the duties of the office, a _ : 
é had experience in the manufacture of TERRA- a copy of which duties can be obtained from the under- RCHITECT’S MANAGING A SSISTANT 
COTTA, State age, salary, and references.—Box, 438, signed, ; : : WANTED. Must be clever designer and sood 
Bumpers’ Journan Office. The successful candidate will be required to enter letail hi d moar ey ti to! seaenee real i. es 
en RS ane ees = upon the duties of his office on or about the 1st day of ona ee Se “F y 1 he geal we aes) es waeetl See 
ESTRY of ST. PANCRAS. JUNE next, and to give an approved security in the ‘et Esra s sheer, bi ache Bee UneT: 
REQUIRED, a CLERK in the office of the | sum of £100, TAKER, 16, Albert-square, Manchester, 
Borough Engineer, competent to prepare with strict The salary will be £200 a year, and the appointment 
accuracy the accounts of the prime cost of work will he made subject to termination by three calendar Ww 
executed, and experienced in the special duties re- months’ notice in writing on either side, APPOINTMENTS ANTED. 
quired. Candidates must have been accustomed to Applications, in the candidate’s own handwriting, ot eee HF 
similar work in a builder’s, surveyor’s, or other similar | stating age, qualifications, previous occupation, and The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
office. Salary, £100 per annum, increasing £10 annually accompanied by not more than three testimonials of is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
to a maximum of £150 per annum. Applications to be recent date, must be received at the Office of the under. | 6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
made upon forms to be obtained of the undersigned signed, addressed to him and indorsed “ Surveyor,” not may be had for the price of two 
with all further particulars, and to be sent in duly filled later than SATURDAY, the lst of MAY, ; 
up not later than TWELVE noon on SATURDAY, Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, willdisqualify | 
MAY Ist, 1897, : Sig ; a candidate, OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., 
Personal canvassing "By ae: | By cae ea peeve DESIRES to aseiee others 
y order, WH. A, LAT , | in the 
Vestry Hall, C. H. F, BARRETT, | Clerk, | PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
Pancras-road, N.W., Vestry Clerk, Bexhill Urban District Council Offices, at his own office. 
April 14th, 1897, Bexhill, April 8th, 1897, G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W, 


M°NEILL’ Ss FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL = “"** 2, f& Brevis 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 
——————— 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars Sree on application to 


EE. McoNEILI,. & CO.., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; | Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


HIGHLY : “SS | | STABLE 
GLAZED | a ii BRICKS 

SANITARY | ee nos : and 
STONE. | on VV U i | CHANNELS, 


WARE || Aw Me, ea | CATTLE 


PIPES, ia ! SP!) Bo0ozies 
TRAPS, 
| GULLIES. 


WILSON’S “DIOPTRIC” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


ORTH UO rs |, ,DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, . 1° So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 


falling on anything which happens to be below. 
CORRIDORS, &c. WILSON’S “SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
THE MOST EFFICIENT 


LIGHTS. 
1ese are made with lead betwe he glas 
AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING These are made with lead between the glass 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS. 


prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doing 
away with the studs, 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENY 
Bo |e ei HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


WILSON & C0., 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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UILDER. and. DECORATOR’S Npcres | RCHITECT (Young, experienced) is open | ane NSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
(35) seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Excellent refe- to ASSIST or completely PREPARE Designs, ) TIONS.—An nee of the Sanitary Institute 
rences. Well up in all branches. Practical man. Can Working Drawings, Specifications, Dils ipidations, «c., thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above EX 
measure and value in all trades. Salary moderate,— | sh the Profession or others.—A. M., Mr. Gill, The | AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books are- 
Aupua, 12, Birkbeck-road, Acton, W. | Fac: ade, Stroud Green- roi ad, NS | required.—F or particulars and testimonials apply 
z ea = cape Fa 5 “Certified Coach,’’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.H. 
1 ENERAL FOREMAN seeks RE-EN- A RCHITEC T and SU RV =E Ny: O R’ 8 
GAGEMENT, Town or country. Highteen | ASSISTANT desires ENGAGEMENT. Sur- Price 3s. 6d 
years’ London experience. Thoroughly practical in all veying, levelling, measuring old work, superintending, 2 I A eee 
its branches. Carpenter, &e. Steady and energetic. details, gener il and working drawings. Neat dre ee | {LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
Just epiehed | large job in London. Good references.— | man. Five years’ experience, references, &c.—J. EH. Srila used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
Address, L. G., 25, U nion- road, Leytonstone, E. 18. Sandown- road, Le icester. By GAVIN anes BURNS, es aan 
| : s 10 vi 
QURVEYOR (24) desires ENGAGEMENT | (1LAZED BRICKS.—Thoroughly experi. | Confuins opiate 
iN in Engineer’s one Experience in surveys (land JA enced Man wants SITUATION as MANAGER of Honey E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 
and town), levels, and sewerage works. References and | Glazed Brick Department. First- class. White and | —— 


testimonials. —B, A. J., care of Mr. Walker, Poulton-le- | various colours.—A. WirTry, Gateland Cottage, Shad- | (vn SERVICE. TECHNICAL EXAMS. 


Fylde. | well, Leeds. —Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
| Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on epee to Mr. ea TENTS; Perchard House, 


HAMILTON & CO’S EE 


LB. A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 


| e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 
taken separately if desired.. Exceptional arrangements 


for Resident Students. Architectural Lending ae 
| Catalogues 6d. each. rte to Mr. W. CHURCH 
| HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A erchard House, 70, Gower- 
, | street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


GRAINING TOOLS, «c. | Now Ready. 
SEMPER TIMBER SAWING, MOULDING, Erc. 
i alee IDEM iia : HOW TO MASTER IT. 


A Practical Treatise of important information for 
Masters and Men. 


For Prices apply to Lead and Glass, Varnish, and Oil By A, MACKINTOSH. 
and Colour Merchants, Ironmongers, &C. With relative correspondence between the Author ail 


M. Powis Bale, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., and others. 


Manufactory: 96, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.¢. : MACKENTOSE ti ir Street, AYR. 
ROBT: ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S. E. 


+ Pee to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 
These marvellous longer and work better ‘A Double-Action ‘Fig.3 is the new THE FIRST 
Double and Single than any hitherto Spring Hinge Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 


Action, Silent, made. which opens fo. and It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
Adjustable, and i | N GE \ CAN BE FITTED TO ANY closes from the angle from the angle of 180 > THESE GREAT : 


Self Compensating DOOR. of 135°. i.e., ““ wide back.”’ ADVANTAGES. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
MASTIC wit ssy quantity, 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


‘‘*Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 
For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGTON’S | 
oi WORMS: SR TERS, 


NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 


For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitvre. | 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS »AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C 
Manchester Show Rooms 
37, Cross Street 


20,000 yards 


ODM Thes FLOOR TILES 


for PAVEMENTS 
@ WALLS HEARTHS Be in Stock. 


AS USED BY THE 


toate o Andnitects cuulders Quick Supply! 
Buildings, and © heated oF cher et ipaey lod Pate 
uildings, and Private sider tht ° 

= Wiles. Best Quality Only. vis Heke : Best Quality ! 
Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to yy 


W.GODWIN & SON, “tic WITHINGTON, 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. .« Low % Price ! 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free, 


HORNTON- 


SIMPLEST 


KOU 


= CAMERAS AND 
SHUTTERS. 


Da 


=u 


A few copies of Vol. IV. may still be 
had on application to the Manager, price 
5s. each. 


a 
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INDEX OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PAGE 
Supplement: The Pugin Studentship: Howden 
Church, The East End; Selby Abbey, South 
Side. Drawn by C. de Gruchy. 


The Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey 165 


In Istria and Dalmatia — Porta Marina, Arbe— 
Church Tower, Arbe—West Front of Cathedral, 
Zara—Interior of Cathedral, Zara— Porta di 
Terra Firma, Zara 167, 168 


Suggestion for the West Central Improvement 


Scheme aero 
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Dennis, Henry, Ruabon — | Hope, Henry, Birmingham ... xi | Rogers, 8. E., London xi | Young &Co., J., London viii 

ADCOCK, Mr. W. J., Builder, Dover. LUCAS & AIRD, Messrs., Contractors, London. 

‘*}. have proved your invention easy of application. “Cheap, simple, and effective. We are using some 


Both my joiners and apprentices_could 


fix the apparatus without difficulty 
after having inspected a model.”’ 


CRICKMAY & SONS, Messrs., F.R.I.B.A., 


London, S.W. 


‘*The Patent Windows supplied for 
Sir Edward Walters’ house at Salisbury 
We shall 


gave us every satisfaction. 


continue to use them.’’ 


THE 


N.A.P. 


Contractors, Southampton. 


will certainly come 


1200 sets of your fittings on these ex- 
ceptionally tall buildings.”’ 


MORGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Messrs., 


‘““A very clever arrangement, and 
one which 
daily use.’’ 


into 


JONES, Mr. PETER, Sloane Sq., London. 

‘*I am glad to be able to bear testi- 
mony to the great utility and general 
usefulness of the N.A.P. Sliding Win- 
dows. 
to be without them.’”’ 


I am very pleased with them, and should be sorry | 


Safety Windows. 


specify them.” 


PERRY & READ, Messrs., F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 


“It is with pleasure that we are 
able to inform you of our entire satis- 
faction with the ‘N.A.P. Windows,’ 
we shall continue to 


Write for Full Particulars to the N.A.P. Window Co., Ltd., 159, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


DAMP-PROOF 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


“A 


STIFF & SONS, LAMBETH, se. 


BEST LONDON STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES AND FITTINGS, 
CHANNEL PIPES, KITCHEN AND HOSPITAL SINKS. 


LIGHT’S, WEAVER’S, CREGEEN’S, KENSINGTON, AND OTHER TRAPS. 


WATER CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, URINALS, AIR BRICKS 
COURSE, ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- 
COTTA, VASES, &c. 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, $.E. 
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ee 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM, | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


April 30 


y 30 
es 30 
7 30 
¥: 80 
AF 30 
a) 30 

” 3 
ao 80 
bey 30 
+ 30 
May 1 
99 1 
> 1 
33 1 
: oO 
3 


CO ONTINT SO CLOTOTCU ER BPP RE eB OO OO © 


J 10 
5 10 
rs 11 
= 11 
< 15 
eB) 18 
33 18 
26 
No date. 


April 30 


wo cI¢ 


n > 
May 


By 


POOR BOWE HEHEHE EHEOSSOoS 


noe 


BUILDINGS— 
Newquay—New Headland Hotel 
Leicester—Concrete and Stone Bridge 8 
High Spen—Construction of Twelve Cottages 
Beeston, Notts—Erection of Council Offices 
Buckie, ‘Scotland—New House, High-street 
Bury, Sussex -Repairing Church Spire 
Elgin—New Barn, &c., Gledhill 
Elgin—New Buildings, Waterscott . 
Gateshead—Erection of Shops, &e. 
Portsmouth—New Drill Hall . 
Preston—Stabling, &e., for 140 “Horses 
Bangor, Ireland— “Church Tower, &c. 


Grangemouth, Scotland—Dw elling- houses, New- street... 


Kendal—Erection of Mills and Offices 
Morley, Yorks.—Hight Scullery Houses 
Bradford— Erection of Two Villas 
Cairo—Prison and Police Barracks .., 
Runcorn—School Buildings 


Cardiff—Extension of School ... 
Darlington—Fittings, &c., for New College | 
Sleaford, Lincs.—_New House .. ia 5 
London, S.E.—Shelter in Gy mnasium 

Barber’s Bridge, near Gloucester—Cottage 
Skewen, W ales—Erection of Ch: apel 

Sw indon— Additions to 14, Fleet-street 
Tilehurst, Berks.—EHrection of Cottage 

Wylye, Wilts.—Five Cottages 

Tlingw orth,;Yorks.—House ... 

Felixstow e—-4 Houses, Eastward Ho. Estate 
Scarborough—Enlarging Post Office , 
Lancaster—Alterations to Slaughterhouse, &c. ... 
London, N.W.—Re-decorating, Xe., heres Hall 
Sutton St. Edmunds, Lines.—Se hool, &e,. ; 
Clayton West, Huddersfield—Villa ... 


East-Ashford, Kent—Alterations to Tufirmary Chapel, ke. 


Banstead—Enlargement of Schoolrooms ... 
Elgin—New Houses aes 
Lancaster—Erection of School 

London, N.W.—Asylum as 
London, W.—Temporary Tron Structure ae 
Hartlepool—Converting Coastguard Dwellings -t ke. 
London, 8.E.—Conveniences ... aba om 5 
Harting—Enlar vement of Schools 
Bucharest—Industrial School, Jassy 

Buenos Ayres—New Central Railway Station 
Rotherhithe—Erecting Laundry, Repairing, &e.... 
Hull—Additions to Workhouse, Beverley-road 
Rochdale—Large Stable, Norden, near Rochdale 
Pontypool—House and Shop, Crane-street 
Salisbury—Three Pairs Villas, Wyndham-road 
Kidderminster—Six Cottages, Leswell-street 
Heeley, Yorks.—Church and Schools 
Walsall—Leather Factory aa 
Tregony—Restoration of Church ah 
Burnley—Five Houses, Arkwright- streeet... 
Burnley—Nine Cottages, Wheatley- -lane 
Clevedon—Club Buildings ; 

Waun Lwyd, near E bbw Vale Iwo ie) ottage s 


ENGINEERING— 


-Yeovil—Covered Service Reservoir ... , 
Leicester—Construction of Stone & Concer ete Bridg re, ke. 


London—Drawing Piles, &e. 

Nantwich—Bridge, River Weaver... 

Tenbury— Water Supply and Drainage Works 
Falkirk—Waterworks .., 3 ae ate 

New Ross—Gasholder ... 

Sheffield—Cast-iron Water Tank 
Sheffield—Enlarging Water Tower 

Golspie— Water works 

Golspie—Drainage Works 

Ballymena, Treland—Cooking Boiler 8,  &e. 
Windsor- Heating, Workhouse San 
Leigh, Lancs.—Machinery _.. ie af 
Gloucester —Reconstructing Bridge .. “rh fs 
North Shields—Gasholder Lift 

Omagh, Ireland—Cooking and Laundry Appliances 
London—Iron Structures at Asylum ; 
Portrane, Co. Dublin—Heating, Ventilating, &e. 


Alex; Carieron. rm + 
2nd Hants V.A. 


Grangemouth Co-operative Buildingsand 
Investment Society, Limited. 
Messrs. E. W. Thompsom and Co. 


Egyptian Government hie ea i 
Runcorn School Board x 


Cardiff School Board ie a aie 
Trustees, Methodist Chapel sae ae 
London County Council i dt 
Great Western Railway Company 

Calyinistic Methodists rp 

Farnham Budgett_... om 
Great Western Railway Company ine 
Great Western Railway Company ae 


Commissioners of H.M, Works ... 

Properties Committee sea She sai 
Vestry of St. Pancras se 
Sutton St. Hdmunds School Board Ae 


Guardians . 
Chelsea and Kensington School Distr ict 
James Scott... ee ii wa 


Lancaster School Board ... 

Central London Sick Asylum Board 
Asylums Committee of the L.C. Cc. 
Works Department... 

London County Council 

Harting School Committee 


Guardians Fi 

Sculcoates Union .. 

Norden Coach Company Limited 
Woodley and Co... oe ts bee 
J. Folliott ee 0 nee ee 


Corporation .., 

Highways and Sew erage Committee 
East India Docks Ag oe 

Rural District Council 

Guardians oie 
Falkirk and Larbert Water Trustees ... 

New Ross Gas Company 

United Gas Light Company 

United Gas Light Company os Ps 

Sutherland County Council ice awe 

Sutherland County ¢ Council s 

Guardians 

Guardians : 

Leigh & Atherton Joint Sewer age ‘Board 

Great Western Railway Company 

Tynemouth Gas Company ; 

Guardians : a 

London County Council ... Ro 

Commissioners for the Control of 
Lunatic Asylums 


S. Treyail, Architect, Truro. 
E. G. Mawby, Bor ough Surveyor, Leicester. 
Miners’ Arms, High Spen, Lintz Green. 
Hedley J. Price, 24, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 
James Perry, ‘Architect, Buckie. 
Lacy Ridge, 11, Ver ulam- buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
A.and W. Reid and Willet, Architects, Elgin, 

A. and W. Reid and Willet, ‘Architects, Elgin. 
Mr. Armour’s Office, West-street, Gateshead. 
Rake and Cogswell, Prudential-buildings, Portsmouth, 
Garlick and Sy kes, 33, Winckley-square, Preston. 
Mr. Stephens, Doneg: gall- -square, Bangor. 
G. Dear Page, Old Glebe- chambers, Falkirk, 


Robert Walker, Architect, Winder mere, 

T. A. Buttery, Queen- street, Morley. 

T. C. Hope, Old Bank- chambers, Bradford. 

Service Administrative. Offices, Cairo. 

F, and G. Holme, Westminster‘chambers, Crosshall-street, 
Liverpool. 

8. Rooney, Cefn Mabley-chambers, Quay-street, Cardiff. 

F. T. Steavenson, Houndgate, Darlington. 

Vestry of Chapel. 

Architect’s Department, Spring-gardens, 8. W. 

Engineer at Gloucester Station. 

Rees Llewelyn, Boich-grove, Llansamlet Higher. 

Messrs. William Drew and Sons, 22,-Victoria-st., Swindon. 

Office of the Engineer at Reading Station. 

Office of the Engineer at Bristol Station. 

Medley Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax, - + 

Eade and J obns, Corns hae Ipswich. 

12, Whitehall- place, S.W. 

Borough Surveyor’s Office, Market- square, Lancaster. 

Borough Engineer, Vestry Hall, Paneras-road, N.W. 

R. H. H. Hand, Architect, Spalding. 

John Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield, 

Workhouse, Willesboro’. 

Cecil Sharp, 59, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

James Jamieson, 2, Commerce- street, Elgin, * 

Clerk of the Lancaster School Board. 

Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Strand. 

Clerk of the Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

R.N.R. Battery, West Hartlepool. 

Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, $.W. 

C. Taylor, South Harting. 

Roumanian Ministry of Agriculture, Bucharest. 

State Government, Buenos Ayres. 

Newman and Newman, 31, Tooley-street, S.E. 

T. B, Atkinson, Architect, 11, Trinity House-lane, Hull. 

J. W. Sunderland, Architect, Church View, Norden. 

N. M. Brown, Architect, Somerton-road, Newport, Mon, 

J. Harding and Son, Architects, Salisbury. 

C. A. Downton, Architect, Coventry-street, Kidderminster: 

E. Fitt, 138, Alexandra-road, Heeley. 

FE, W. Cross, C.E., The Bridge, Walsall. 

Rev. J. F. Reeves, Tregony, Grampound Road. 

A. Robinson, Architect, Padiham-road, Burnley. 

H. Proctor Ashfield, Wheatley-lane, Burnley. 

Baker and Langworthy, Solicitors, Clevedon. 

A. Watkins, 15, Spencer-street, Ebbw Vale. 


Borough Surveyor, Yeovil. 

E, Geo. Mawby, Town Hall, Leicester, 

East India Docks, London. 

J. R. Whittingham, London-road, Stapeley. 
W.S. Davis, Clerk, Tenbury. 

William W. Neilson, Engineer, Falkirk. 

D. Hunt, Gasworks, New Ross. 

Fletcher W. Stevenson, Gasworks, Sheffield. 
Fletcher W. Stevenson, Gasworks, Sheffield. 
J. A. Hosie, Surveyor, Golspie. 

Je As Hosie, Surveyor, Golspie. 

Clerk’s Office, Workhouse, Ballymena, 
Surveyor’s Office, 17, Park-street, Windsor. 
EK. Pritchard, Engineer, Birmingham. 

Office of the Engineer at Gloucester Station, 
W. Hardie, jun,, Gasworks, North Shields. 
William Cathcart, Clerk, Workhouse. 

The Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

G. C. Ashlin, 7, Dawson-street, Dublin. 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, LimiTEp, 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. 


ELECTRIC & HYDRAULI 


Telegrams—‘‘ EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
Telephone—“545, WESTMINSTER.” 


c LIFTS & CRANKS, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 


MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. 


THE LARGEST ~ : 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


@. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED 


| 
| 
DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


| FOR WHOM, | 


April 30 
May 


London, E.—Painting, &e, 


99 - br 2. Painting Public Baths 
” ” 9 = - 
Gates, &e. 
33 a2 . . an . 
Aldershot—Painting, &c., Buildings 
ss York—Painting, &e. . ¢ 


ROADS— 


April 30 Ashford, Kent—Granite (1235 cubic yards) 


Goring—Painting Bridge, Toll-house, &e.... 
Bedale—Painting the Outside of Workhouse 

London, W.—Painting, &c., Houseless Poor Wards 
Longton, Staffs.—1, Painting Market Hall. 

3, Painting Cemetery Chapels, Lodge, 


4, Painting Offices, Seats, &e.... 


Streatley & Goring Bridge Commissioners 
Guardians at f: a, : 
Guardians of St. Marylebone 


Town Council... 


War Department 
War Department 


Urban District Council 


ay 30 Easingwold, Yorks.—Whinstone and Slag... Rural District Council ay hy 
IN 30 Wantage—Materials has er eS om Wantage Rural District Council 
May 1 King’s Lynn—Road Materials... a a fe Corporation .. fe 
as 1 Horncastle, Lincs.—Repaying, &e., Market-place Urban District Council 
* 1 Motherwell, Scotland— Causeway (1900 yards)... Commissioners vee es Tie 
oF 1 Ramsgate—Cartage, 1 Year, to June 30th, 1898 .. Ramsgate Harbour Committee ... 
= 3 Stockport—Road Work as a Pe Guardians ; ¥ 
at 3 Edmonton—Asphalte Footways, Kerbing, &e. Urban District Council 
+s 4, New Ferry, Cheshire—Street Works es Urban District Council 
Sr 4 Croydon—Road Materials ite ee Corporation = ae 
; 4 London, 8.E,—Curbing, Tar Paving, &e. .., Lewisham Board of Works 
* 5 Belfast—Wood Paving . Ss Se a Improvement Committee .., 
rs 5 London, 8.W.—Making-up and Paying Road Fulham Vestry 
SANITARY— 
April 30 Sunbury-on-Thames—Sewerage Works Urban District Council 
May ] Sevenoaks—Sewers (about 3250ft.) Urban District Council : aes 
f 3 Kettering—Drainage Works ns a Kettering Urban District Council 
SS 4. Cannock, Staffs.—Construction of Sewers... Urban District Council 
it 4. London, E.C.—Sewers, &e.  ... Sat Re Shoreditch Vestry .., a a be 
ne 4 Wolverton—Sewerage Works ... 2S. TP Rural District Council of Stratford and 
Wolverton 
AS 5 Norton, near Sheftield—Removal of Refuse Rural District Council 
re 8 Dollar, Scotland—Sewer, «ec. ... a sa Essendon Parish Council .., 
35 10 Hornsey—Stoneware Pipe Sewers, &c. Urban District Council 
Bf il London—Public Conveniences... sti Ay ae London County Council 
July 3k Oporto, Portugal—Sanitary Improvement Works Corporation 


London, W.—Pipe Sewers, Upper Richmond-road 


H, Shepherd Cross ... 


COMPETITIONS, 


Francis E, Hedger, Clerk, Wallingford, 
Edwd, D. Swarbreck, Clerk, Bedale. 


Superintendent of the Wards, East-street, Maryle 


Whitechapel Guardians... we ». The Steward, Infirmary, Vallance-road, E 


J. W. Wardle, Court House, Longton, 
’ ’ 


Royal Engineers’ Office, North Woolwich. 
Royal Engineers’ Office, Fishergate, York. 


Wiliam Terrill, North-street, Ashford, Kent. 
F. J. H. Robinson, Clerk, Fasingwold, 

District Surveyor, Hast Isley. 

E. J, Sileock, Borough Surveyor, King’s Lynn. 
8. Overton, 2, Manor House street, Horncastle, 


Burgh Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Motherwell. 
William A. Valon, Engineer, Ramsgate, 

H. H. Turner; Hazel-grove, Stockport. 

G. Eedes Eachus, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton, 
J. Young, 78, Stanley-terrace, New Ferry. 
Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Surveyor’s Office, Catford, S.E. 

Office of the City Surveyor, Belfast. 

C. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 


J. Alstie, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, 

Jabez Mann, Surveyor to the Council, Sevenoaks. 
Thos. Reader Smith, Market Hill, Kettering, 
John Peake, Council Offices, Cannock. 

J. Rush Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C, 

A, Irvine, Clarence-road, Stony Stratford. 


HE. A. Sampson, 17, York-street, Sheffield, 

J. Aird, Glebe-cottages, Hatfield, 

J. E. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
Architect's Department, Spring-gardens, S,W. 
Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. 

F. H. Harvey, 183, Lavender-hill, S.W. 


bone, 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 

i 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


April 30 Halifax—Designs for Police Station and Court House ... 
sf 30 London—Church Extension ... st = es 
May 1 Crompton, Lanes.—Designs for Public Baths. 5 
¥ 15 Tonbridge, Kent—Technical Institute and Free Library 
June 16 Morecambe—Designs for Hotel aha ah =e os 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ORNSEY URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
_ TO ROAD AND SEWER CONTRACTORS. 

The Hornsey Urban District Council are prepared to 

receive TENDERS: 

1, For the CONSTRUCTION of about 3000ft. of new 
9in. STONEWARE PIPE SEWERS, with Man- 
holes, Gullies, &e., and about 1300ft. of new 6in, 
STONEWARE PIPE CONNEXIONS, inand near 
to Nightingale-lane, Hornsey ; and 

2, For SEWERING, LEVELLING, PAVING, 
METALLING, CHANNELLING, and MAKING- 
UP St, Ann’s-road (2nd Section), Hornsey, 


TELEGRAMS: 
" WEATHERVANE, LONDON.” 


£50, £25 

£10 25% ore 

£30, £20, £10 ... ahs 
£31 10s., £21, £10 10s, 
£100, £50, £23, £15 ... 


Plans and specifications may be seen, and forms. of 
Tender and all information obtained, on application to 
Mr. E, J. LOVEGROVE, Engineer to the Council, at 


| the offices mentioned below, on any morning between 


the hours of TEN and TWELVE o'clock, on a sum of 
Two Pounds in each case being deposited with the Clerk 
to the Council, which sum will be retained by the 
Council and deemed to be forfeited if a bona-fide Tender 
is not made by the Depositor. 

Ifa Tender is made which is not accepted, the sum 
deposited will be returned, and if a Tender is accepted 
such sum will be retained by the Council until the con- 
tract has been executed by the Depositor, and will be 
forfeited in the event of his, or his sureties, failing or 
neglecting to execute such contract, or the bond accom- 
panying the same, within seven days after he or they 


J : Ej E; WI S, Aa 6, Great Winchester 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1802. 
“LEWIS LINK,” The oniv EFFICIENT COUPLING for Conductors, PATENT. No. 16,641. 


SEE SECTION Fig. 2. 


Corporation. 

Mr. Marrow, 2, Finsbury-square, London, 
Crompton Urban District Council. 
Urban District Council. 


Messrs. Baxter and Abbott, Back-crescent, Morecambe. 


| same. 
| No Tender will be considered except on the 
form, 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders are to be de 


o'clock on MONDAY, MAY 10th. 


By order of the Council, 
F, D. ASKEY, 
: Clerk to the District 
Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N 
April 21st, 1897, 


(Continued on page vii.) 


Street, LONDON, E.C. 


VILLAS, 
MANSIONS, 
SCHOOLS, 
‘CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES. 
CHIMNEY 

\ SHAFTS, &c. 


g 


7 f 
pil i 


Ff 


respectively shall have been requested to execute the 


prescribed. 


posited in 
the Tender-box in my department not later than FOUR 


The Council reserve to themselves the right to decline 
all, or any, or any portion of the Tenders so sent in, 


Council, 


eee 


ae 
a) 
ee Pe 
am, eee (ob 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘Measures, Lonpon,” 


72 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock 6,500 tons of STEEL JOISTS, Sin. to 20in. 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c. 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, Stanchions, Columns, Chequered Plates, 


Rails, Bolts, &c. 


SECTION. SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists especially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Telephone No. 4586. 


From Sin. to 20in. deep. 


& 


rte SANITARY 
’ APPLIANGES, 


SEE 


vi THE BUILDERS’ SOURNAL | : 1 28, 1897. 
ADAMS & Co. s 


acneanca CATALOGUE. ; 


LONDON—5 & 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster; LEEDS—Park Lane Sanitary Wurks; MANCHESTER—Albert Square ; YORK—Engineering Works ; 
BIRMINGHAM—28-30, Church Street; GLASGOW—107, St. Vincent Street; DUBLIN—24, Nassau Street. 


ASPINALL’S ASPINALL’S 
\ ENAMEL ~WAPICTI 


Unequalled for all Decorative Purposes. | The Sanitary Washable Distemper. 
SPECIAL ENAMEL FOR | SANITARY, ECONOMICAL, ARTISTIC: 
DECORATORS’ USE. | Made in any Shade. 


OSE ESEEESSESERELESELEPELELLOELH ELSE SHE SHH HHH HLH HHH OOOO OTS 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL Ltd., New Cross, LONDON, S8.E. 


Sole Agents for Scotland: W. L. AIM ‘& CO., 10, Bothwell Lane: Glasgow. 
Sole Agents for the North of Ireland: JOHN FRACKLETON & SONS, 42, Church Lane, Belfast. 
Sole Agents for Mid. and South Ireland: THOS. DOCKRELL, SONS & CO. LTD., Dublin. 


|| 152 Sole Agente Tor Mid. and Sovtl Trelawdl; THOS = DOCKEE SONS Sa 
wiiage Os eon Bodie’ TRUINVERT PIPE. 


This pipe secures TRUE ALIGNMENT OF 
INVERT, INCREASED STRENGTH IN THE 
SOCKET, THREE GAS AND WATERTIGHT 
CONNECTIONS AT EVERY JOINT, and 
while allowing for a slight settlement when 
first laid, forms an ABSOLUTELY RIGID 
JOINT directly the cement sets. 

a Poin Ts. 

= 4,—(\§ [PND WATER-TIGHT JOINTS EASILY MADE 
y UNDER WATER. 

2.—TRUE ALIGNMENT OF INVERT. 

3.—SOCKET THE STRONCEST PART OF THE PIPE. 
4.—NO SPECIAL JUNCTIONS REQUIRED. 


position. 
— Strengthened and Lengthened Socket. 


AA—Holes for pouring in cement or compo- | CC—Inner Socket and Rest. 


Sees ess ie cemeny or os 0 ATES & GREEN, L t d, Hal ifax. 


FF—Stanford Joint in new position. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALLGRDERS Je IWGQcIN ERS. FORMED OF JOISTS AND PLATES 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM). 


FIRECLAY BRICE FLOORS ALSs0 CONCRETE FIREPROOF FELvVormse, 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 
BRIDGES PAVING STEPS, 
PIERS, = ; ASPHALTE. 
saeriOw Os BRICK FLOORS. 
RUT EAs cca LLL Le 


FIRECLAT BRICK WORKS, PARESTONE, DORSE'T. 
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and Sanitary 
SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING. 


By ALEXANDER DREW. 


Q\TrLt assuming that whatever loads are 
applied to the roof truss they always 
occur at the joints, and thus do not give rise to 
eross bending, it will be readily seen that the 
two forms of members, struts and ties, must be 
treated on different lines, to determine their 
seantlings. A tie (or a member under tension) 
is much the simpler to deal with, for the cross- 
section required isin nearly every case directly 
proportionate tothe stress it has to resist, and is 
independent of the length of the member. In 
the case of round ties, the ends are formed into 
jaws or eyes, so proportioned that the strength 
throughout the full length of the bar is prac- 
tically the same. In such a case it is only 
necessary to settle on the maximum stress 
allowable per square inch, and to divide the 
total stress by this value, to get at the sectional 
area required. It is sometimes the case, 
especially in small spans, that these ties are 
formed of flat iron bars; this point will be 
taken up later on. 

Struts, or members under compression, do 
not act in the same way”as ties, and require 
very different treatment in calculating the 
section necessary to suit any given condition. 
If the strut (or pillar) be very short, and a 
steadily increasing load is applied, it will 
eventually yield by crushing; but should the 
length be great in proportion to the diameter, 
it will yield first by bending. Thus, imagine 
a straight piece of wood of reasonable length 
set upright on some stand, the upper end 
passing through a guide, so that it can move 
freely up or down only; this: will represent_a 
strut or pillar; if a light weight be now 
placed on the top end,anda small side pressure 
applied about the middle of the length, this 
pillar will bend slightly, but on the side 
pressure being removed it will again resume 
its original straight form. Jf the load be 
increased and the same experiment tried, it 
will probably be found that the bending now 
takes place much readier, and the tendency to 
return to its original condition is not so 
marked. On gradually increasing the load, a 
point will be eventually reached where this 
pillar may be said to be in a state of uncertain 
balance, so that a slight side pressure will 
cause it to bend as before, but it will not 
now resume its straight condition on the side 
pressure being released; any load above this 
value will cause failure by the pillar collapsing 
altogether, and this failure will be almost 
entirely due to the stress caused by the 
bending. The tendency which the pillar at 
first showed to resume its original straight 


* A lecture delivered before the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, and exclusively 
published in the Builders’ Journal. 

On the 17th, 20th, and 23rd lines respectively, of last 
paragraph on page xvi. the reference letters should be 
eee rida of G O, G O instead of E O, and I O instead 
8) . 


position was due to the fact that when any 
bending took place, the material on the inner 
side of the curve was compressed, while that 
at the outer side was extended or stretched 
beyond its original condition, and the elasticity 
of the material, which tended always to return 
it to its original state, caused this straighten- 
ing immediately the bending force was 
removed, Whenever the stress due to the 
load becomes equal to the elastic resistance of 
the material, recovery does not take place, and 
this was the condition of matters when the 
state of balance just noted occurred. The 
stresses due to bending increase very rapidly 
as the pillar departs from the straight line, 
and it is to this cause almost entirely, and but 
very slightly to the direct stress on the 
material from the supported load, that failure 
is actually due. 

But the actual strength of a pillar depends, 
to a considerable extent, op the manner in 
which the ends are set or fixed. Should these 
be practically free to turn, the curve taken by 
the pillar on: yielding wouid be more or less a 
regular are of a circle, as represented in out- 
line at A, Table II. Should the ends, how- 
ever, be rigidly fixed, the curve will now 
assume somewhat of the formation shown at 
B, where the centre curve is connected with 
the ends by short reverse curves; the greater 
stiffness due to the fixing of the ends neces- 
sarily implies greater strength of pillar. An 
intermediate condition to these is shown at C, 
where one end is assumed as fixed, while the 
other is free or rounded. Time will not per- 
mit of any investigation as to the proportionate 
strengths for these forms ; Table II., to be 
presently described, gives the strengths for 
the two conditions A and B, that is to say, for 
“round-ended” and for “fixed-ended” struts 
or pillars; and the intermediate condition, C, 
may be assumed as occupying a mid-position 
between these two extremes. 

The strength of long struts or pillars is 
largely dependent on the shape or cross-section 
of the member; it is really closely propor 
tionate to a certain mathematical function of 
the section, called the Radius of Gyration. 
This value is in most cases rather difficult 
and troublesome to calculate, and for practical 
purposes it may be got rid of by making use 
of some simpler value, and correcting this by 
means of a series of calculated co-eflicients. 
The Table of Strength of Struts (I1.) here 
given shows such a means of simplyfying these 
calculations (based on a somewhat similar 
table given in Rivington’s “ Building Con- 
struction,” Part IV.), and by it can be got the 
safe stress per square inch which may be 
allowed to come on any pillar or strut, for 
varying lengths, cross-section, and material. 
The vertical heights measured to the particular 
curved line gives the safe stress, while the 
horizontal distances take into account the 
length and cross-section of the member ; that 
is to say, the numbers along the foot of the 
diagram represent the value of the length of 
the member divided by its least radius of 
gyration, If the member be of irregular shape 
and free to bend in any direction, it will, of 


course, yield in its weakest direction, or in the 
direction in which the calculated radius of 
gyration is least: hence the use of this term, 
least radius of gyration. The notes on the 
table generally describe the same, so that it 
should only be necessary to give a few hints 
here, and take one or two examples, to make 
quite clear how such is to be used. The small 
table gives the calculated values for (n) for 
various sections, and is used in determining 


the approximate value of | ; should the par- 


ticular section used not be exactly any of 
these given, an intermediate value may be 
readily got at, sufficiently near for practioal 
purposes. The curves of strengths for the 
three materials, mild steel, wrought iron, and 
cast iron, and for the two conditions of round 
ends and fixed ends, are drawn and marked. 
If, then, it is desired to determine the strength 
of a 3in. X Bin. x $ x 6ft. long T iron strut, 
the calculations are as follows :— 

Assuming that it is free to bend in its 
weakest. direction, the highest value of (n) 
must be taken, or 4°9. 


BO 
Thus the formula is: n = = 49 a = POs 


Taking the nearest value to this (120) on 
the line of figures at bottom of diagram, the 
eye is run upwards till it meets the full line 
marked wrought iron, when it is then carried 
along the horizontal line which intersects the 
same ut this point, and the value of the safe 
stress is read off ; in this case, for round ends, 
the desired stress is 1.54 tons. Should the 
strut be a fixed-ended one, the eye would have 
been carried upwards till it met the curved- 
dotted line marked wrought iron, and the 
value level with this point, or 2.80 tons, would. 
then have been read off. In the same way, if 
the strut was of mild steel, the corresponding 
values would have been 1.82 and 3.45 tons 
respectively. With these safe stresses deter- 
mined it is only necessary to multiply them 
by the area of the strut in square inches to get 
at the total safe load. This same operation 
could be gone through for any length, or 
section, or for any of the three materials noted 
in the diagram, the result in each case being 
the safe stress per square inch. 

Many cases may occur in practice where 
considerable care must be exercised in deter- 
mining the correct value to employ for (n) ; 
this value, of course, depends on the direction 
in which a non-symmetrical strut yields. For 
example, the rafter in a roof truss may yield 
‘1 a vertical direction between any pair of 
joints; but it is also liable to yield in a 
horizontal direction between. the points ‘of 
connection with the purlins ; the difference in 
length between these two set of points, and 
the different value of the radius of gyration 
under these two conditions (or if the table of 
values of (n) be employed, this value is, of 
course, considered as a substitute for the 
radius of gyration) must both be considered 
to determine the weakest direction, and con- 
sequently the direction in which the safe 
strength must be caleulated. In the same 
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way a strut may be so fixed at its ends that 
the liability to bend in one direction is greater 
than in another, or, as it is usually termed, it 
is restrained in one direction ; and, of course, 
the same considerations must be applied in 
this case. It is for this reason that the two 
values of (n) marked + are given; and, as 
noted, these must be used when the bar is free 
to yield only in what would ordinarily be called 
its strongest direction. . 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
diagram given may be used for any section of 
column or strut whatever, provided the value 
of the radius of gyration be known; and it 
may be well to note here that the rough 


method given of determining the value of + 
s 


should only be used when the correct. value of 


the radius of gyration is not available, or when 
only an approximate answer is sufficient. 

It should be noted that the safe crushing 
stress, or the safe stress which should be 
allowed to come on very short struts or pillars 
has in this table been taken at about 9 tons 
for cast iron, about 53 tons for steel, and 4. 
tons for wrought iron ; should any other value 
for this safe stress be determined on (that is 
to say, should some other factor of safety be 
made use of), the corresponding strengths can 
be readily got by proportion from this table. 

A careful study of the curves of strength 

given indicates several points worthy of note, 
but these can be little more than mentioned 
here. As previously pointed out, a very short 
strut yields by crushing, and therefore its 
strength is directly proportionate to the area 
of its cross section only; this is brought out 
by the two curves for the Wrought Iron and 
Mild Steel struts meeting at the levels repre- 
senting the 4-ton and 5:4-ton stresses. Again, 
it may be noted that the two lines for Wrought 
ron and Mild Steel are furthest apart about 
he middle of the diagram, indicating that the 
lifference in strength between a round end 
und a fixed end pillar is greatest where the 
roportion of length to Least Radius of Gyra- 
ion is roughly 150; while again these lines 
‘egin approaching one another as this value is 
xceeded. This is quite to be expected, since 
b is evident that in the case of very long 
truts the fixing of the ends is by no means go 
ficient in stiffening the member as is the case 
vith shorter struts. Again, it will be noticed 
hat the Steel and Iron lines seem to rapidly 
pproach one another as they are extended 
owards the right, showing that the difference 
o material has less and less effect on the 
trength of the strut as its length is increased. 
_ little consideration will show that this also 
; a natural result, for, if the failure of long 
truts be largely due to the stresses induced 
y bending—and this yielding occurs when- 
ver the elastic strength has been exceeded— 
ae fact that this elastic strength of Steel and 
‘rought Iron differ but little from one 
nother necessarily implies that the strengths 
‘ struts of these two materials will approach 
earer and nearer to one another as the pro- 
ortion of length to width is increased. 

In such a table as that just described it is 
mparatively easy to determine the necessary 
antling for any particular strut or column 
ice the length, load to be carried, shape of 
le cross section, and the manner in which it 
fixed at the ends has been determined, 

We are now in a position to take up some 

mple type of roof truss, and consider how 

e stresses and sections will vary with definite 

terations in the proportion. Table IIT. has 

en made up in the following manner: the 
nple type illustrated has been chosen, four 
riations in rise or slope of rafter have been 
ken, and the outline for each drawn. The 
ur rises are one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, 
d one-sixth that of the span, and it has been 
sumed that the covering in each is of the 
me nature, and that the same horizontal 
nd-pressure has been acting. The total 
ad load values noted are nearly proportionate 
the different lengths of the rafters in each 
3e, the pitch or distance apart of the trusses 
ing, of course, assumed as the same (10ft.) 
coughout. The variation in the live load 
‘ues given are due to the change in the 
pe, and the consequent alteration in the 
tivalent normal pressure (see Fig. 1). Two 


ay 


sets of diagrams were drawn (exactly as in 
Figs. 16 and 17) for each of the rises before 
noted, but the dead load and live load in each 
case are taken as equal to unity ; the lengths 
of the several stress lines thus gave the 
multipliers noted in the first table (a). The 
corresponding total dead and total live loads 
were then in turn multiplied by their corre- 
sponding multipliers, and thus the dead and 
live load stresses noted in the table (b) were 
got at. The third table (c) gives the total 
stresses on each member, these being the dead 
and live load stresses in the previous table 
added together. The next table (d) intro- 
duces a little Complication, and is intended to 
bring out the proportionate weights of the 
four forms of truss. For the ties A 1, A-3, 
and 2.3 the total stress noted in the previous 
table for each of these members is divided 
by twenty to reduce it to tons, and by five (the 
assumed maximum safe tensile stress), and 
multiplied by the length of the member in 
inches, the result being the theoretical 
number of cubic inches in the particular 
member; this is called the theoretical bulk. 
The struts, however, 
must be treated in the 
manner explained while 
describing the use of 


Jotal Dead Loa ds(D.L.) 


the table of the s- nse = 120 Cwls, 
strengths of struts, so as ae «= llZ 
to determine the safe %. -  =109 
unit stress (or safe Ginn = (06 


stress per square inch of 
section) to which they 
may be subjected. This 
value being found it is 


Mult pliers ( Table @.) 


of intersection of the members shown: on the 
skeleton outline, nor has any notice been 
taken of the material required to form the 
several ends or junction plates ; the theoretical 
weight might require to be multiplied by 2 or 
3 to make allowance for all this. 

If it be allowed as sufficiently near for 
present purposes, that the cost of these trusses 
will also be proportionate to their weights, 
it is only necessary to assume an approximate 
value for any one to get at the proportionate 


approximate values of the others. This is 
detailed in the next and last table (e). 
(To be continued.) 
CONSIDERABLE improvements have been 


carried out in Blairdaff Free Church. The 
interior of the building has been wholly gutted 
out and re-floored. New seats, in pitch-pine 
and varnished, have been erected, and a heating 
apparatus, with hot-water circulation, has taken 
the place of the former stave. The contractors 
for the works were: Mr. Buchan, builder, 


Monymusk ; and Messrs. Laing, Inverurie. 
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divided by this value 
and multiplied by the 


total length of the 


number in inches to get 
at the theoretical bulk. 
Throughout this table 
the rafters have been 


ive Load Stresses (Table b. 


assumed as 4in. by 4in. 


as 
¥ rise 


tees, the thickness being 


proportionate to the 


stress they have to sus- 


tain, while the struts 
are in their turn 


assumed as 3in, by 3in.; 


2 


all members being 
wrought iron. It is also 
worthy of note here, 
that in calculating the 


3 276 


Total Combined Séresses (Table C.) 
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rafters the half length 
must be taken, or the 


125-9 Cwts 


distance between the 


centre joint and the 
shoe ; and as the rafter 


is in one length 
throughout and is fixed 
both at apex and _at 
shoe, it has been treated 
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THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 
By W. Harpur. 


ie continuing the series of lectures on 
sanitation, given at the University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, the lecturer, Mr. W. Harpur, the 
Borough Engineer of Cardiff, spoke on “Sew- 
erage and Sewage Disposal.’ In the course 
of his remarks, he said that ~in Great 
Britain there was but little attempt at sanita- 
tion until the passing of the Public Health 
Acts of 1847 and 1848, which gave a stimulus 
to sanitary works, and the amendments which 
had since been passed to those Acts had done 
much to improve the sanitary condition of our 
towns. But there was even yet great room 
for amendment and improvement in our 
sanitary laws before a state of perfection could 
be looked for. He maintained that a proper 
system of sewers for a town or populated dis- 
trict should provide for (a) the drainage of 
the surface, (b) the drainage of the sub-soil, 
and (c) the removal of excrementitious and 
refuse matter ; and in 


SEWERING OF Town OR VILLAGE 


four points should be observed—(1) the drains 
should be designed of sufficient size to effec- 
tually accomplish the work required of them ; 
(2) they should, if possible, be laid at such 
gradients as to be self-cleansing; (3) they 
should be so constructed as to be easily ex- 
amined at any time; and (4) they should be 
efficiently ventilated. Having enlarged at 
some length upon these points, Mr. Harpur 
illustrated by means of several sheets of 
drawings some old and bad forms of sewers 
and some modern-shaped sewers, and, passing 
on, spoke of the importance of sewer ventila- 


tion, and exhibited models of . ventilating 
cowls. As to the Keeling-Holman_ patent 


sewer-gas destructor, he considered that these 
ventilators might be effective in their work, 
but their universal application to the entire 
sewerage system of any large town would, he 
feared, entail too large an expenditure to 
warrant their adoption. Their adoption in 
Cardiff, he roughly estimated, would cost 
about £11,000 per annum (estimating the first 
cost at £16,000), and this expenditure he con- 
sidered would not be warranted just for 
subduing an occasional bad smell here and 
there in some of the streets. Personally, he 
favoured street surface ventilators, and sewers 
well flushed and ventilated should not prove a 
nuisance. Dealing with sewage disposal, the 
lecturer unhesitatingly condemned the earth, 
the cesspool, and the midden systems, and 
said that of the numerous methods advocated 
and in operation, the three best known were 
(1) precipitation and filtration, (2) discharge 
into the sea, and (3) the application of the 
sewage to the land. He considered that 
chemical treatment generally was a costly, 
troublesome, and at the best an unreliableand 
inefficient method of disposing of sewage, and 
he would never advocate the adoption of pre- 
cipitation where either of the other two 
methods were available. Discharge into the 
sea was, to towns on the seaboard, 


An Easy anp Erructive Mrrnop, 


but, nevertheless, one which required to be 
carefully carried out. Opponents of such a 
practice often seemed to forget two important 
facts, the vastness of the ocean, and the 
insignificance of the sewage in comparison 
with its volume; and that seawater cannot 
be used for diatic or domestic purposes. ‘Turn- 
ing sewage water into the sea was like turning 
sewer gas into the air. We have only to place 
the point of discharge in such a position as 
not to be objectionable, and the elements 
would accomplish the work of - purification 
more perfectly than any invention of man. 
Having described the various forms of applying 
sewage to land, the lecturer directed attention 
to the septic tank system of sewage treatment, 
which was the result of a series of experiments 
carried out by Mr. Donald Cameron, the city 
engineer of ‘Exeter, and the object of the 
system was to purify sewage by natural means, 
and avoid the cost entailed by artificial treat- 
ment. By the use of these septic tanks the 
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micro-organisms were used for accomplishing 
the same, and, indeed, a much further object 
than the use of chemicals could, for it aimed 
at consuming, by means of micro-organisms, all 
decaying animal and vegetable matters, 1n- 


cluding their own products. So far, the 
experiments conducted with this system 
appeared to be highly satisfactory, but 


whether its application would prove as efficient 
in all cases remained to be seen, and it would 
be particularly interesting to know what. the 
result might be where refuse from manufac- 
tories, such as might be injurious to the life 
of micro-organisms, was admitted into the 
sewers. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


THE question of the drainage of St. Budeaux 
has been receiving the attention of the 
Plympton Rural District Council for a period 
of something like eight years. The extensive 
building operations that have been carried on 
in the district for the past twelve months 
have made the situation one of extreme 
danger, A more disgraceful state of things 
than that revealed to our representative, who 
made a tour of the parish, it-would be difficult 
to find m any other part of England. — Indeed, 
the observation was made by one who is 
affected, and who has had a lengthy and varied 
experience in other countries, that the sanita- 
tion of St. Budeaux could only be compared 
to that which exists in countries like Arabia 
or Persia. In close vicinity to the railway 
station is an area of land partly covered by 
attractive-looking, newly-erected houses, and 
in their rear rows of other dwellings of smart 
appearance are being built without loss of 
time. At a moderate computation it may be 
said that there are already in residence in the 
block about a thousand people. The general 
system adopted is that of laying a drain 
through each of the back lanes, with connec- 
tions to every house that. abuts thereon, and 
emptyicg the sewage into cesspits. These 
cesspits are of varying size and character, but 
we believe that, with only one exception, has 
any been provided with the ventilating pipe 
to carry off the fumes. The seriousness of 
this will be recognised when it is pointed out 


that the pits are scattered about at different: 


points within the building area, and are not 
only unprovided with overflow pipes, but are 
cleaned out only at very long intervals. In 
ene case there is a drain which does not 
extend quite the full length of the terrace, 
but ends about fifty yards from its termina- 
tion. The position of the pit is marked by a 
heap of stones, which has been placed over a 
covered grating to prevent the sewage becom- 
ing visible. * 


Tur Whitehaven Rural District Council 
having applied to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £1300 for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal for the parish 
of Distington, the Local Government Board 
Inspector, Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, M.Inst. 
C.H., has held an inquiry. 


Aninquiry was heldat the Town Hall, Ipswich, 
as to the Corporation’s application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow the 
sums of £7000 and £5870 for works of sewerage 
and wood-paving. The Town Clerk said the 
district to be sewered was an important suburb 
of Ipswich, and the Medical Ofticer of Health 
had several times called attention to the need 
for a sewerage scheme for the California dis- 
trict, which was now very largely drained by 
dead-wells. The soil was of a porous nature 
and this would be another step towards doing 
away with the earth closets. ‘The scheme had 
been under consideration for two years, and all 
the members of the committee had had great 
experience in the matter of sewering. The 
scheme was believed to be the best possible 
scheme to meet the requirements of the dis- 
trict. The objection to be offered was as to 


the point of discharge, but they had never 
been troubled with ‘flooding below the Gas 
Works. The discharge of storm water would 
be considerably in favour of the new scheme. 


A Locaut Government Board inquiry has 
been held at the Town Hall, Leicester, by 
Col, A. G. Durnford, R.E., in reference to 
an application by the Town Council for sanc- 
tion to borrow £1448 for the purchase of land 
for street improvements in St, Nicholas Street, 
West Bridge Street, and Granby Street. ‘The 
Town Clerk said the sum the Corporatior 
wished to borrow was made up of £1018 foi 
St. Nicholas Street, £330 for West Bridge 
Street, and £100 for Granby Street. With 
regard to St. Nicholas Street, it was at presen! 
extremely narrow, the width varying fron 
20ft. to 25ft. It would form the chief road t 
the new station of the M.S. and L. Railway 
Company, and as the company was making ¢ 
new street 50ft. wide, which would lead int 
St. Nicholas Street, the Corporation wa) 
anxious to make that thoroughfare of the sami 
width. The West Bridge improvement con 
sisted in the purchase from the M.S. and L 
Company of two pieces of land, which at pre 
sent projected. The company had widene 
the street at that part, and the Corporatio: 
had agreed to buy this surplus land a 
£3 15s. per yard. In Granby Street ai 
hotel was being converted into shops, and th 
Corporation was anxious that they should no 
be built up to the front of the street, so, b 
paying £100, it came to an arrangemen 
whereby the frontage would be set back to th 
line of the adjoining premises. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY water supply will short] 
be turned on at Melrose. This supplementar 
supply, together with the supply from th 
Eildon Hills, the works for which the Con 
missioners acquired from the Melrose Wat« 
Company, will secure to the burgh an abunda 
supply of pure spring water. The water fro 
the different springs is conveyed in fire-ele 
pipes with water-tight joimts to regulatin 
chambers. ‘There are three of these chambe 
on Allanshaws, connecteC by 5in. diamet 
cast-iron pipes with lead joints, and they a: 
so arranged and fitted with ball valves that 
the supply of water from the lower springs 
sufficient for the requirements of Melrose, tl 
water overflows from the upper one at tl 
north end of Allanshaws into the Hwlyn Buz 
The water from the lower regulating chamb 
is conveyed to a service reservoir south 
Melrose in a cast-iron main, consisting of 51 
6in., and Yin. diameter cast-iron pipes. - T 
line of the main practically follows the couz 
of the Ewlyn Water till it reaches a point 
short distance to the south of Woopl 
Bridge. Owing to the height of the sour 
above Melrose, it was found necessary to bre 
the pressure, and this is done by a brea 
pressure chamber situated on the summit 
the public road about a quarter of a mile 
the south of Glendearg farmhouse. T 
service reservoir, the water level of which 
below the level of the natural surface cf t 
eround, is constructed of concrete, having 
semi-circular roof, and the whole covered w: 
soil, so that the change in temperature in t 
atmosphere cannot affect the water in a 
way. It is 100ft. lone by 24ft. wide, and | 
a depth of 10ft. of water, giving a capac 
when full of 150,000 gallons. Owing to t 
height of the service reservoir, the pressure 
the main at Darnick would be too great | 
house fittings, and in order to reduce 1 
pressure to a proper working head the wa 
passes through a pressure-reducing val 
inclosed in a chamber, before entering 1 
distributing pipes. In addition to the n 
distributing pipes in Darnick and the w 
end of Melrose, several of the original « 
tributing pipes throughout the burgh hi 
been renewed and extended, and otherw 
put into thorough repair. A number of 1 
stop-valves and fire-plugs have also b 
introduced on the original pipes, so that 
water system throughout the burgh is 1 
most complete. The total cost of the sche 
will be about £10,000. The engineers” 
Messrs. Belfrage and Carfrae, Edinburgh, ° 


of Madox Brown. 
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Victorian 
Loan — Exhibition 
now open at the 
Guildhall consists of ‘‘ works of the British 
Sehool by painters who have _ flourished 
during Her Majesty’s reign.” The descrip- 
tion is from the catalogue; otherwise one 
would hardly speak of Frederick Walker, 
Cecil Lawson, and the struggling rank and 
file of the pre-Raphaelites as “ flourishing ” 
painters at any time; and it is doubtful 
whether H. H. La Thangue, George Clau- 
sen, and J. Aumonier would care to be 
labelled ‘ British School.” But the strength 
of the Exhibition is in the richness and variety 
of the sources from which it is drawn, and 
the rare justice it does to certain phases of 
mid-century Art which have outwardly come 
to nothing, but yet have contributed some- 
thing vital and permanent to that which 
superseded them. The purely experimental 
pre-Raphaelitism, for instance, identified 
with the early work of Rossetti, Millais, and 
Holman Hunt. did not perish with their 
transition to other modes, but was developed 
with admirable results by a group of men 
almost unknown to the present generation— 
Arthur Hughes, W. 8. Burton, Frederick 
Sandys, Frederick Shields, Henry Wallis, 
W.S. Windus, Charles Collins, R. B. Mar- 
tineau, and the one landscapist of the School, 
Mark Anthony—of whom only the first three 
are represented here. It is regrettable that 
none of the greatest works of Sandys, such as 
the ‘‘ Medea” 6r‘‘ Morgan-le- Fay,” could be in- 
eluded in this collection, though the “ Harald 
Harfage.” is characteristic and powerful ; but 
one must rejoice to. see again the beautiful 
“April Love” with which Arthur Hughes 
promised such superb and alas! unaccom- 
plished things. W. S. Burton’s “ Cavalier 
and Puritan,” too, is one of the finest of that 
group. of historico-romantic genre-pictures 
in which Holman Hunt and Millais led the 
way. The last-named Artists are repre- 
sented by the well-known “ Huguenot,” 
‘Chill October,” ‘ Ferdinand Lured by 
Ariel,” “ The Blind Girl,” ““ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” and ‘May Morning on Mag- 
dalen Tower.’ Of Rossetti we have “The 
Beloved, or the Bride ’”*—poor in conception, 
but belonging to his very best period in 
technique; the somewhat decadent “Fia- 


THE 
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-metta,” and the best of the several versions 


of “Mary Magdalene.” “The Last of 
England” is the sole and splendid example 
Among the older and 
more conventional painters we find Con- 
stable, David Cox, Sidney Cooper, Landseer, 
Linnell, Maclise, Mulready, Webster, Wilkie, 
and others. There are two or three Turners, 
a small but precious overflow from the Watts 
exhibitions, and some excellent examples of 
Alma Tadema, Burne - Jones, Orchardson, 
Colin Hunter, Albert and Henry Moore, 
John Brett, B. W. Leader, and Lord 
Leighton; also Frank Dicksee’s . ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet ” (too late for the catalogue), and 
one of the very few fine portraits that 
Hubert Herkomer has given us. The 
newer portraiture finds expression in John 
Sargent’s “Mrs. Hugh Hammersley,’ and 
the younger landscapists in Alfred Parsons, 
EK. A. Waterlow, Alfred Hast, and Adrian 
Frank Bramley’s ‘“ Hopeless 
Dawn” and a. fishing scene by Stanhope 
Forbes are fairly representative of the 
Newlyn School. Altogether the collection 


yields a very interesting study of English 
Art during the past sixty years, and that such 
an Exhibition does not lack popularity is 
evidenced by the unusually large number of 
visitors who have flocked to the Guildhall. 
The Summer Exhibition at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street, sustains an unusually high 
average of excellence, without affording many 
memorable “ pictures of the year.” Of these, 
the chief will perhaps be ‘The Vampire,” 
by Philip Burne-Jones—not so much through 
its intrinsic merit as through the grimly 
powerful ballad written for it by Rudyard 
Kipling in the catalogue. The “ Lullaby ” 
of Charles E. Stewart, blending cold twilight 
with the rich glow of a fire in the manner 
which we are too apt to identify with the 
Newlynites, has a grace and freshness quite 
its own; and W. Llewellyn has broken fresh 
ground in “An Old Garden ”’—a somewhat 
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The Architectural 


Aeapelation’s somewhat to regard the 
dahiloes Architectural Associa- 
tion as a new thing, as 

a latter-day development. Its atmosphere is 
so much that of the irresponsibility of youth, 
its assumptions of importance and attitudes 
of wisdom and gravity so much a mere over- 
laying of alively juvenility, that is ever crop- 
ping out to manifest itself, and the pose of 
Guardian Angel which the Institute is wont 
to strike in regard to it, and the ready 


-acceptance of the Association of that rela- 


tionship, all tend to keep us from remember- 
ing what a very real and living impulse the 
Architectural Association is to the dignity of 
the profession. Now, however, there is to be 
no more doubting the reality and importance 
of the Association. There has lately been 
published, and come under ow’ notice, the 
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thin and misty vision of ecighteenth-century 
gowns in the grass, but admirable in com- 
position and feeling, and interesting as a 
departure from his usual portrait-painting. 
J. W. Waterhouse is in his happiest mood ; 
his “ Marianna in the South” is, indeed, the 
gem of the Exhibition, and for sincerity of 
spirit and purity of colour equals anything 
we have yet had from the same hand. The 
painter has returned to his favourite model— 
the frail, lank-haired sitter for “Ophelia ” 
and “La Belle Dame sans Merei’—but her 
type exactly suits his method, even the look- 
ing-glass effect does not seem in the least 
degree hackneyed or forced. Neither Sir E. 
Burne-Jones nor. Walter Crane is seen to 
advantage. The portraits are not remark- 
able, save the few by John Sargent and J. J. 
Shannon, which, of course, must not be 
missed ; and G. Spence- Watson has a won- 
derfully fine character-study of “‘ Une Femme 
du Peuple.” A somewhat unfortunate acci- 
dent occurred on the day of the private 
view, when a piece of statuary placed in 
the hall was knocked down and_ badly 
damaged. 


| 


‘“ Jubilee Number of Architectural Associa- 
tion Notes,” the monthly organ of the society, 
and the meaning and import of this pub- 
lication, all salmon-tinted and gilded, is that 
the Architectural Association has with this 
session completed the fiftieth year of its 
organisation. The origin of the Architee- 
tural Association, however, was made upon a 
different basis to that upon which it now 
stands. In its beginning, in the autumn of 
1846, it called itself an “ Architectural School 
of Design,” the chief motive of which was 
design and mutual criticism. The Society 
met every evening (except Saturday) for study 
from 7 to 10, and every member was required to 
produce an original design every six months. 
Mr. Phéné Spiers, in writing his recollec- 
tions of these early days (1856), when he 
himself was a student at King’s College, 
London, says that, as a rule, the designs 
were rendered in sketch perspective only, 


and he quotes a former chairman, as 
saying of a certain design that it was 


‘‘more than a sketch, as. it was a small plan 
with a very pretty coloured perspective ! ” 


Architects of standing directed the evening 
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studies of the members, but it was not till 
some years later that plan, section, and 
elevation supplanted the primitive designs in 
‘“‘very pretty coloured perspectives.” In 1857 
Mr. Ruskin gave the address at the conversa- 
zione, which, at that time, only differed from 
the ordinary general meeting's in that it was 
better and ealled a larger attendance. It 
was in 1856 that the Institute made proposals 
for the Association to sink its individuality 
and to enrol its members as students of the 
Institute. This was declined, although at the 
time the Association was in financial diffieul- 
ties and the number of its members was 
falling off. The following, quoted from the 
regulations drawn in 1847, speaks eloquently 
for the primitiveness and precariousness of the 
Association in those early days : “ The annual 
subseription is ten shillings payable quarterly.” 
It is really, however, within the last five years 
that the step has been taken, by the organising 
of proper classes, studios, and lectures, that 
has established the Association, unequivocally, 
as one of the most important professional 
institutions. Five years ago the Architectural 
Association was only different from the 
Architectural Association of - twenty-five 
years ago in its size and its influence; 
its scope and its intention stood unchanged. 
There was a confusion in the — various 
classes of design and a laxity on all sides. 
The very size of the Society precluded 
that social and personal spirit of mutual im- 
provement, mutual admiration, which, in its 
earlier days, formed its real impulse. The 
classes, as now arranged, have also done 
away to a great and beneficial extent with the 
“Class Secretary.” ‘This species was very 
numerous in the old days, every class having 
two or three to arrange and organise as need 
arose, and the majority of these had no other 
view but to become official by persistency of 
officiousness; they lived for the ultimate 
ehair of the presidency or- some other 
secondary post. Mr. Aston Webb, in prog- 
nosticating the future of the Association, as 
we read him within these gilded salmon- 
coloured covers, gives a wise admoni- 
tion when he reminds the Association 
that it would be fatal to all its pro- 
sperity and its ultimate possibilities to 
attempt to compete in its classes and lectures 
with those which, by its example, are now 
springing up all around. The vital spark of 
the Association lies in its social aspect as 
apart from its educational, and its past 
suecess has been in this, that it has acted 
independently on its own convictions, under 
various exigencies, and has kept clear of any 
avowed policy or hard and fast scheme, or 
formulation of its intentions and limits. We 
cannot offer the Association better advice 
than this, to which we add our congratulations 
on its fiftieth birthday, and our best wishes 
for its future. 


DunBar Parish Church has just been re- 
opened after undergoing extensive renovation, 
at a cost of £4500. 

A nEw public school for the Garngad district 
has just been opened by the School Board for 
Glasgow. Exclusive of the cost of site, the 
amount expended upon the school has been 
about £13,000. Places are provided in the 
school for 1200 pupils. 

THe foundation stone of Glasgow Bridge, 
laid in 1838, and now being rebuilt, was dis- 
covered by the workmen some days ago. In 
appearance the stone is as fresh and clean 
looking as if it were but newly laid. Messrs. 
Gibb, Aberdeen, were contractors for. the 
erection of the bridge. 

A NEw organ has been erected in the Parish 
Church of Thornton, near Bradford, the birth- 
place of Charlotte, Emily, and other members 
of the Bronté family, to perpetuate the 
memory of the gifted sisters. It is a beauti- 
ful instrument, and has cost about £1000, the 
builders being Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, 
of Durham. 


AN OLD CITY TAVERN. 


d Feels of those who hurry daily along Corn- 
hill turn down the little alley by St. 
Michael’s Chureh. St. Michael’s Alley it is 
called now, but in old times it was known as 
Long Alley. Many who used to frequent the 
barred-up Cock Tavern will feel a pang of 
regret now that that ancient tavern is shortly 
to disappear. ‘The curious wayfarer, however, 
has long known St. Michael’s Alley as the place 
where the first coffee house in London was 
started—here where the now doomed Cock 
stands—the first of the famous series whose 
names are household words in the history of 
the eighteenth century; names which at once 
remind us of those of their famous habitués. 
Garraway’s, in Change Alley, recalls Swift; 
Will’s, and Button’s, and Tom’s immediately 
suggest Addison and Steele, Pepys and Pope, 


~ 
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Colley Cibber and Davenant. It is probable 
enough that Pope frequented the coffee houses 
in Change Alley and St. Michael’s Alley, for 
his parents lived hard by in Lombard Street, 
where he himself was born. Be this as it may, 
the Cock, which now stands near the Church 
of St. Michael, and opposite to the very church- 
yard where Rosee’s rival pitched his tent, must 
have received within its doors many a genera- 
tion of tavern frequenters. It was, presumably, 
the direct successor of the original coffee house, 
which was, of ‘course, 


DESTROYED IN THE GREAT Prre 


only a few years after Pasqua Rosee first 
brewed the berry for his eager customers. St. 
Michael’s Alley was in those days called the 
“Longe Aley.” At its entrance was a gate, 
and near it were two Grosses. The church- 
wardens of the year 1460 recorded having paid 


twopence for two crosses “stondyng atte aley 
cate.’ In 1551 the then churechwardens 
invested twenty pence in “two newe lanternes, 
one for the Aley and one for the cloister.” Of 
the antiquity of the Church, beneath the 
shadow of which were eventually to be estab- 
lished the famous early coffee-houses, there is 
ample record. Ten years before the Conquest 
Alnod the priest is on record as having pre- 
sented the Church of the “Blessed Michael 
in Cornhulle, London,” to the Abbey of 
Evesham; and to that great Abbey it con- 
tinued to belong until, in the time of 
Henry VIL., it was transferred to the Drapers’ 
Company, its present possessors. The steeple 
was rebuilt in 1421, and repaired in 1551 and 
1574. Stow, in his “Survey of London ” (ed. 
1603) has the following story about St. Michael’s 
steeple :— And here a note of this Steeple as 
I have oft heard my Father report. Upon 
S. James’ night certaine Men in the Lofte 
next under the Belles ringing of a Peale, a 
Tempest of Lightning and Thunder did arise, 
an uglie shapen sight appeared to them-eom- 
ming in at the South Window and lighted on 
the North for feare whereof they all fell downe 
and lay as dead for the time letting the Belles 
ring and cease of their owne accord. When 
the Ringers came to themselves they found 
certaine stones of the North window to bee 
raysed and scrat (scratched) as if they had 
been so much butter printed with a Lyons 
clawe; the same Stones were fastened there 
againe and so remayne till this day. I have 
seene them oft and have put a feather or 
small stick into the holes where the Clawes 
had entered three or foure inches deepe.” 
What became of those stones scored so deep 
with the devil’s claws? Are they in the tower 
still? Or did Sir Christopher’s builders, with 
the lofty scorn of their more enlightened age, 
toss them aside as superstitious rubbish? 
There, beneath the lofty tower, still lingers 
for a few weeks more—or, perhaps, days only 
—one of the last of the 
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Its plain, symmetrical front and the woodwork 
of the lower story tell of its eighteenth century 
origin, or of the closing quarter of the pre- 
ceding century, and the fittings of the interior 
are, or were, of the same period, straight- 
backed wooden settles, panelled doors and 
cupboards, shelves of generous width supported 
by ornate brackets and capable of sustaining 
much crockery, soup bowls, punch bowls, and 
the like, and an octagonal clock with the 
curling volutes to support it in strict keeping 
with all the.rococo ornamentation of the place. 
The staircase, as usual in the domestie Archi- 
tecture of the period, is of admirable design 
and solid workmanship. The newel posts are 
massive, and the balusters are of a simple but 
effective pattern, too rarely seen in our houses 
to-day. The staircase of the Cock is the 
model of what a staircase in a confined space 
should be. _ It is too good to be used for light- 
ing fires. But “Ichabod” is written upon the 
walls. Great commercial establishments have 
been rising up all around for many a year, 
threatening to swallow up all eligible sites 
that came in their way. The fate of the 
Cock was a foregone conclusion, Down it 
must come, and another link which binds us 
to the old tavern life of our forefathers will be 
snapped. 


A serious explosion has occurred at the 
Phoenix Bessemer Steel Works at Rotherham. 
The large blowing-pipe, which works the steel 
converters, burst, doing much damage. 

Tue Staffordshire General Infirmary at 
Stafford, which has undergone complete re- 
construction at a cost of about £20,000, has 
just been re-opened. The infirmary itself 
dates from the year 1766, but the building 
which has just been practically rebuilt was 
about seventy years old. 

Tue Archbishop of York has handed over, 
as a memorial of the late Archbishop Thomson, 
a handsome old Jacobean pulpit of carved oak, 
which had long formed part of the appoint- 
ments of the Primate’s chapel at Bishops- 
thorpe. It has been erected in the parish 
Church of Rotherfield, Sussex, 
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Rotherhithe Town Hall. 


HIS is the latest of a series of Town 
Halls in London districts such as 
Battersea or Kensington, which will, 
we think, compare favourably with 
any building of its class. 

Owing to the nature of the site the Public 
Hall has been placed on the ground floor with 
its entrance at the back, thus giving ample 
entrances and exits. This was the only design 
in the competition which gave this arrange- 
ment, all the others putting the Hall on the 
first floor with the entrance staircase, &c., at 
the front, as was done at Bermondsey. This 
position, however, was rendered impracticable 
by the limit of cost and the requirements of 
the County Council. 

The placing of the Hall as it is necessitated 
great care and compactness in planning the 
offices, as the size of the site was none too 
large. The offices have, therefore, been kept 
as small as possible, and no room wasted. The 
drawback to this arrangement is that the 
large Hall looks, perhaps, a little short inside ; 
and the staircase in the office block leading up 
to the Vestry Hall appears too cramped, and 
hardly of sufficient dignity for the vestibule 
and hall to which it leads. 

A peculiarity of the Public Hall is that it is 
arranged for stage performances, and fulfils all 
the requirements for the Lord Chamberlain’s 
licence. We believe this feature is unique, at 
any rate, in Town Halls in London. Its 
ground floor position is similar to Battersea, 
and seems to be the best arrangement on the 
whole for this class of building. 

The aim throughout seems to have been to 
combine compact and straightforward plan- 
ning with sound construction, and as regards 
the external appearance, to express the in- 
ternal arrangement as naturally as possible, 
so as to obtain a characteristic effect, and to 
rely on good proportion and well-studied 
detail. 

The exigencies of the case have necessitated 
some unusual treatments. The gable and 
chimney of the public-house next door butting 
into the roof, rendered aridged roof necessary, 
instead of a hipped one, which would have 
been more in character with the front. This 
tends to make the front look like a strip of a 
larger building, and involves an awkward 
junction at the angle between the balustrade 
of the front and the spring of the return gable. 


The usual treatment here would have been to 
run the balustrade round the side. Anattempt 
has been made to keep the gable in harmony 
with the more severe style of the front-and 


at any rate it wastes no room, and adds con- 
siderably to the general effect. It is also made 


some use of as a staircase to the public gallery 
and caretaker’s apartments. 
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VIEW FROM LOWER ROAD, 


the building generally. The result can be 
judged in our illustration. 
It is doubtful whether a tower is wanted in 


a building of this description, but in this case 


VIEW FROM MOODKEE STREET 


The foundation stone is of red Peterhead 
eranite, and inscribed as follows : 


THIS FOUNDATION STONE 
WAS LAID ON TUESDAY, THE 17TH DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER, A.D. 1895, 
BY EMILY BLANCHE CARR-GOMM, 
THE WIFE OF FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, ESQ,, 
AND LADY OF THN MANOR OF ROTHERHITHE, 


The stone is placed on the left of the entrance 
in Lower Road, and on the opposite side is 
another stone, also of red Peterhead granite, 
bearing the names of the then existing 
members of the vestry, and the names of the 
Architects and builder, 

We append a full description of the arrange- 
ment of the various departments and the 
materials used in the construction : 

The building has a frontage of 52ft. 6in. to 
Lower Road, a return frontage of 161ft. to 
Neptune Street, and a frontage of 54ft. to 
Moodkee Street. ‘he elevations are of Port- 
land stone, and red. bricks supplied by Mr. 
Thomas Lawrence, and the roofs are covered 
with green Westmoreland slates, the fléche to 
the roof of Council Chamber being covered 
with lead and surmounted with a wrought 
iron weather vane. The sculpture of the two 
caryatides to the porch in Lower Road is by 
Mr. Henry Poole, the animals over the porch 
and those round the top of the building are 
by Mr. Charles Beacon; the figures and ship 
to the pediment of the Lower Road front are 
by Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins; the two pediments 
in Neptune Street and the remainder of the 
carving are by Mr. George Hawkines. The 
main entrance to the Council Chamber and 
Offices is in Lower Road, with.oak doors made 
in Mr. Howell J. Williams’ workshops; they 
open into a lobby lined with Devonshire 
marble, and lead through oak swing-doors to 
a central octagonal Vestibule measuring 22ft. 
across, from the sides of which the various 
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offices are entered.. A private door communi- 
eates with the staircase in the Tower, which 
leads up to the Public Gallery to the Council 
Chamber, and to the caretaker’s apartments. 

On the south side of this vestibule is situate 
the principal staircase, the steps being of 


{ 
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into Neptune Street; and one at the 
opposite side opening into. the yard on the 
south side, and from thence into Moodkee 
Street. The basement contains store room, 
strong room, and heating chamber. On the 
first floor, at the top of the principal staircase, 


GROUND FLOOR VESTIBULE, 


artificial stone, and the strings, dado, handrail, 
and balustrade of Devonshire marble, supplied 
by Mr. H..T, Jenkins. The staircase window 
is glazed with stained glass in lead lights. 
The floor of the vestibule is of marble mosaic 
laid by Messrs. B. Ward and Company, who 
have also provided the fire-resisting floors and 
the artificial stone staircases. The Vestry 
Clerk’s offices are on the left of the main 
entrance, and contain waiting lobby, general 
office, strong room, and private office. The 
Surveyor’s offices, including waiting - lobby, 
general and private offices, are on the right of 
the main entrance ; the overseer’s office, with 
strong room, is across the vestibule and next 
Neptune Street; a committee room adjoins the 
same and also faces Neptune Street. On 
the south side, opposite the last, are the offices 
of. the medical officer and sanitary inspectors. 
From the octagonal vestibule, and opposite 
the main entrance from Lower Road, a corridor 
leads direct to the platform of the public hall, 
after passing through double iron doors in the 
party wall which divides the office. block from 
the public hall. 

The entrances to the Public Hall are from 
Moodkee Street, through a spacious vestibule, 
on the north side of which a ticket office is 
placed, and on the south side a door leads to 
the gentlemen’s and ladies’ cloak rooms. 
The platform isarranged for ordinary public hall 
purposes, and is also constructed in accordance 
with the requirements of the London .County 
Council, so that it can be used for dramatic 
performances. It is fitted with an asbestos 
fireproof curtain, supplied by the United 
Asbestos Company, with a scene painted 
thereon by Mr. Bruce Smith. There isasmall 
retiring or dressing-room on each side of the 
platform, with small flies over, and a gridiron 
over the whole platform, high up near the 
roof. There is an exit from each side of the 
platform—one directly into Neptune Street, 
and one into the yard on the south side, and 
from thence into Moodkee Street. ‘The dimen- 
sions of the Public Hall are 68ft. long, 53ft. 
wide, and 36ft. high, with seating accommoda- 
tion on the floor for 574 persons, and a gallery 
runs round the two sides and the end with oak 
benches to accommodate 807 persons. 

There are two swing entrance doors to the 
Public Gallery with access thereto by two 
artificial stone staircases, entered directly 
from Moodkee Street; there are two swing 
entrance doors to the ground floor of the 
public hall, and three emergency exit doors in 
addition, two at the side opening directly 


is a vestibule paved with marble mosaic, giving 
access on the west side through two doorways 
to the Council Chamber, which extends 
throughout the whole front to Lower Road. 
This room is 50ft. long, 30ft. wide, and 23ft. 
high. The ceiling is decorated with orna- 
mental fibrous plaster from the Plastic 
Decoration Company, who have also supplied 
the fibrous plaster to the ceilings of the Public 
Hall and Coroner’s Court. The Council 
Chamber is lighted by three large semicircular 
headed windows facing Lower Road, and on 


the opposite side are the two entrance doors. | 


ceiling has a large ornamental fibrous plaster 
cove and a flat ceiling. light, glazed with lead 
lights. On the north side of the vestibule is 
a small waiting room, which has another 
entrance from the staircase in the tower, anda 
door leading into the Coroner’s Court. The 
caretaker’s apartments -are on the second 
floor, with access by the staircase in the tower. 
The heating is by hot water on the low- 
pressure system by means of a Gurney boiler. 
The ventilators have been supplied by 
Messrs. Kite and Co.; the speaking tubes by 
the Homacoustic Tube Company; and the 
chimney pieces by Messrs. Shuffery and Co. 


‘‘A TOUR IN HOLLAND.” * 
By J. B. Mrrcuett WITHERS, 


( NE of the advantages of Holland for a 

short trip is the ease with which one can 
vet there; and: get about when there, places of 
interest lying close. together, and the means of 
conveyance between them being good. I think, 
as many points apply to each place visited, it 
will be most convenient first to give a short 
description of the route taken, then to give a 
general description of the main features of the 
towns, and the domestic Architecture, which 
is the principal feature _of this country, and 
it chief peculiarities and characteristics, and 
notes on public buildings and special objects 
in different towns. Leaving Sheffield, we (my 
friend and I) took the night boat for the 
Hook of Holland, and went on in the 
steamer to Rotterdam, where we stayed 
one day, afterwards taking the train to Delft, 
and spending the morning there, intending 
to see the manufacturing of the tiles for 
which it is celebrated, as well as look round 
the town. We could not, however, see these 
manufactured unless we waited until the 
afternoon, and therefore we proceeded by. the 
steam tram to The Hague, thus getting a good 
view of the country lying between. While at 
The Hague we visited Scheveningen, also by 
steam tram. From The Hague we went 
forward to Leyden, and Haarlem to Amsterdam. 
After spending some time in Amsterdam we 
returned by railway to The Hague, and thence 
to Harwich. 


FIRST FLOOR 


Above these doors, and extending over the | 


vestibule, is the Public Gallery with access by 
the staircase in the tower, entered from 
Neptune Street. 

On the east side of the vestibule is the 
entrance to a spacious cloak room and the 
Coroner’s Court, the latter having oak joinery 
with an oak dado 38ft. high, and there is a 
small retiring room for the coroner. The 


VESTIBULE, 


I cannot begin my description better than by 
taking the canals, often with streets on both 
sides, with trees planted along them which in 
most towns in Holland form striking and pic- 
turesque features, and in which one finds new 
interest at every turn, the reflection on the 


** A lecture delivered to the members of the Sheftield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
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water, the colour of the barges and boats 
forming most effective foregrounds to the old 
brick and plaster houses on the farther side, 
the pictures met with on every side being, 
perhaps, completed by a Church towering 
gracefully at the farthest point of the canal 
on a bridge nearer at hand. Holland is 
charming to an Architect from 


An Artistic Point or Vinw 


rather than a purely Architectural one, for, 
while its principal buildings have not generally 
the design nor details or the fine lines that 
exist in buildings in this country, and also in 
France and some other foreign countries, still 
they are suited to their surroundings, and 
usually common sense, the older ones being 
quaintly picturesque. In the domestic build- 
ings the doors are often of really good design, 
and vary very much, the upper panels often 
being filled with graceful grills of wroughtiron ; 
the windows, whether divided into small 
squires or not, are generally painted white, 
which harmonises well with their surroundings. 
Fine gables are not plentiful, many houses 
being finished with a cornice and parapet in a 
Frencn style, others with gables with nothing 
specially worthy of note about them. Many 
of these, however, I feel sure, were intended, 
or were perhaps actually surmounted on 
their flat space by either a lion or some 
other object by which the house could be 
identified. This would improve them consider- 
ably, and give a reason for the flat termination 
As a proof of this you will find them so finished 
in many old pictures, and occasionally a spike 
now remains, as if it had been a dowel to 
secure the object. Here and there, however, 
there are gables which are most picturesque in 
outline, and others which are gracefully deco- 
rited by masses of ornament carved in stone. 
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ROTHERHITHE TOWN HALL, 


Each house has, I believe, its own walls, party 

walls not being used, and the entrance door is 

usually reached by a few steps, the basement 

in some cases being used for business purposes. 
; 


| 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Occasionally a building occurs with wrought 


iron straps, which add to its picturesqueness, 
especially if it looks strong in other ways, as | 


though intended for a warehouse; and here I 
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| white Space round it serves the same purpose 
that a margin doesfor an engraving or print, the 
joint between the tiles helping to frame the 
How much 


picture, and bind it to its fellows. 


ROTHERHITHE TOWN HALL. 


must not omit to mention the beam and pulley 
projecting from many buildings, a few being 
of iron, to swing, the majority of wood, fixed 
with the upper side formed like a little 
roof to protect them from the weather. 
These pulleys were not only used for lifting 
goods into the warehouses, but were used 
in private houses for hoisting peat to be 
stored in the topmost story behind the steep 
gables. These steep-pitched roofs are tiled, 
and a few have fine brick chimneys. Most 
of the chimneys have a cover over them, the 
smoke issuing from holes in the upper part 
of the sides. Many of the houses have painted 
plaster fronts, and these always look clean 
and fresh, except in the very poorest part of 
the towns; whether this is chiefly due to the 
climate, or whether the occupiers have them 
painted every year, as I was informed, I cannot 
say, but they must have considerable care 
taken to keep them in such good condition. I 
was much interested in seeing a house front 
undergoing a thorough cleaning down. The 
painters had special irons which they placed at 
the level of the eaves of the building, and from 
these were hung pulley blocks with ropes, 
having irons attached, carrying planks sus- 
pended from them. These planks served as a 
scaffold for the men to work from, and which 
they raised or lowered at pleasure. With this 
apparatus the men seemed to get their work 
done very quickly, it only taking two men two 
days to clean down, paint, and repaint a large 
house front. Among the chief objects of 
interest used in internal decoration in Holland 
are the 
OLD TrLEs, 

with their quaint designs, which seem to grow 
more interesting the more one sees of them. 
These tiles were mostly made in: Delft, from 
the alluvial clay found there. Many were 
brought over to England at the end.of the 
seventeenth and early in the eighteenth 
century, and a manufactory exists at the 
present time at Delft; but the modern tiles 
are not equal to the old ones. Before seeing 
the tiles in situ I had never realised why so 
many tiles have a small dot of painting in the 
centre only, and preferred those with larger 
pictures on them; but when a wall or a fire- 
place is seen covered with tiles, those with the 
small centres being used as filling, and those 
more largely covered with painting being used 
for borders or divisions, the effect produced is 
far more pleasing than if more painting were 
introduced, and, as in some cases a story is con- 
tinued from tile to tile in the pictures, the 
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more interesting this filling is than when 
plain white tiles were used you will readily 
understand, and, while the broad mass of white 
reflects the light, the small portion, coloured 
by contrast and breaking up the surface, 
renders the slight variety and defects in the 
tiles an additional attraction rather than 
otherwise. Most of the tiles are either blue 
or purple, on a whitish ground, though some 
have yellow, orange, or green introduced into 
them. Occasionally one sees a set of tiles 
composing one picture ; but these, while. very 
interesting in themselves, and much sought 
after, are not so characteristic as the tiles 
complete in themselves. Mantelpieces and 
other pieces of woodwork in the rooms are 
often highly artistic and most interesting. In 
speaking of Dutch woodwork, I saw at a Church 
in Lincolnshire some years ago a screen with 
what appeared to me to be a strong Dutch feel- 
ing inits panelling, and, as I had never seen any- 
thing like it before, I examined it carefully to 
see how it was marked, and found, owing to 
some bits not being quite finished, that it was 
first pierced and sawn out in a similar way to 
fretwork, so as to give the outline where 
desired of faces or other forms, and then 
elaborately carved. The vicar was of opinion 
that its panelling had been brought from 
Holland, but I think it more likely that a 
Dutch workman had executed it on the spot, 
owing to portions not being quite finished. 
The old fireplaces have their backs lined with 
tiles, and fine iron dogs to carry the fuel. The 
wrought ironwork one sees is usually good. 
Perhaps the first thing that strikes the visitor 
to Holland is the flat, low river-banks, with 
rows of trees at right angles or parallel to 
them, varied by windmills. These reoccur 
repeatedly in the Dutch pictures, and if one 
had not seen them they would appear stiff and 
unnatural. It is after these rows of trees that 
the Boompjes at Rotterdam are called. These 
are the principal quays, The chief objects of 
interest at Rotterdam are the Boompjes, the 
Groote and other Markets, the Groote Kirk, 
and Boyman’s Museum, and its chief street, 
Hoogstraat. Besides these there are many old 
houses. There are good public gardens anda Zoo, 
(To be continued.) 


THE new chief offices of the Rational Sick 
and Burial Association, built in Bridge Street, 
Deansgate, Manchester, have just been opened. 
The building, with its site, has cost about 
£24,000, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


First Novice. 


Joe at its best, the Annual Exhibition of 

drawings in the Architectural Room at 
the Royal Academy gives but a partial and 
ineffective rendering of the aims and aspira- 
tions current in the Architectural world. Here 
and there, perhaps, a worthy design is shown 
with sufficient force and vigour to grip the 
attention, but many are represented by draw- 
ings that, in making a vain attempt to capture 
the public, only succeed in alienating the 
Craftsman. 

This year’s Academy is, more than most, 
given over to the little; to consider it as an 
Exhibition really representative of the Archi- 
tecture of the year would be to assume an 
almost entire inactivity in the erection of 
buildings of public importance, by far the 
larger number of the exhibits consisting of 
more or less successful designs for small 
houses and other buildings, tolerable or other- 
wise, more in proportion to the skill of the 
draughtsman than to that of the designer of 
the work represented. 

Among the few examples of this year’s ex- 
hibits that illustrate works of some magnitude, 
we may draw attention to the large Church of 
St. George, Stockport, in which Messrs. Austin 
and Paley maintain the best traditions of 
the Gothic school, while their design does not 
lack a certain individuality of conception; the 
building is adequately represented in the four 
drawings exhibited (1790, 1885, 1891, and 
1892). Mr. Carée’s design for the important 
Technical School and Museum, Liverpool, is 
shown by a perspective view (1818), and a 
detail (1831), the latter noticeable for the 
freedom with which the ornament is drawn ; 
of his successful design for the same building, 
Mr. Mountford only shows a small interior of 
the principal lecture hall. 

A large black and white drawing (1841), 


unfortunately mechanical in its execution, | 


shows a large block of buildings at Liverpool, | 


by Messrs. R. Norman Shaw and J. F. Doyle, 
which, we venture to think, will hardly add to 
the high reputation of the firstnamed. Neither 
is Mr. Ernest George well represented this 
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year, the one drawing he exhibits (1839) being 
characterless and uninteresting; while the 
fascinations of the art of painting in oils have 
apparently limited Mr. Waterhouse to a single 
contribution to this room, viz., a perspective 
view of the new Surveyors’ Institute, coloured 
in his usual manner. Mr. Pearson’s unobtrusive 
pencil drawing (1924) for the Bristol rood 
screen is in his later style, in which softness of 
outline and intricacy of detail have rather 
taken the place of the virile expressiveness of 
former days. 

After this preliminary glance round we will 
proceed to go through the designs seriatim, 
mentioning those that seem to demand more 
than cursory attention. We find among the 
earlier numbers a Yorkshire Church (1741), by 
Mr. Fellowes Prynne, that would probably look 
well in execution, though scarcely, we should 
imagine, as satisfactorily as his exceptionally 
successful Church at Dulwich. Messrs Brewill 
and Baily send a good drawing of a pleasant 
little street corner in the Hedgehog Inn, Not- 
tingham (1742). Mr. Carde’s design for a 
bishop’s throne (1750) is late flamboyant in 
character, freely treated with considerable 
elaboration, while the general lines are severe 
and the proportions not unsatisfactory. Draw- 
ing No. 1751 has apparently got adrift from 
the water-colour room; it is not notable for its 
Architectural qualities, and for this reason its 
present position is to be deprecated. No. 1752, 
aChurchat Putney,is an attractive drawing of a 
design decidedly happy in general proportion 
and detail, in which a very successful effort has 
been made to harmonise a wide, low-pitched 
roof with a spire of considerable height. Ad- 
joining this a large space is occupied by three 
drawings of the decoration in the Abbey 
Church, St. Savin, by H. C. Corlette, well 
worthy of their position. They are studies 
of some very . interesting work, obviously 
rendered with absolute sincerity both as to 
form and colour.. Mr. Aston Webb’s School- 
house (1759) is rather an unexpected departure 
—we have not seen this Architect in such a 
* Georgian ” frame of mind before. 

The new theatre for Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
illustrated in No. 1760, is a design fortunately 
without parallel in this year’s Academy. ‘This 
pretentious pile of appalling rubbish presents 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


not a single redeeming feature, and makes the 
adjacent drawing of the Royal Music Hali 
seem almost respectable by force of contrast. 
London is indeed to be commiserated on her 
acquisitions in this direction. Itis humiliating 
to consider how few are the buildings of this 
class to which we can point with any degree 
of pride. The reason for this is difficult to 
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imagine. Why should not buildings of this 
semi-public character demand a high degree 
of Artistic skill ? 

A recent Church by Mr. James Brooks (1766) 
hardly receives justice in the drawing, the 
nave has the quiet breadth of treatment that 
we should expect from this hand, but the 
proportions of the squat towers flanking the 
end are surely open to question; more at- 
tractive are the very able Church Designs 
(1767 and 1787) by Mr. Charles A. Nicholson. 
Of the first we give a rough note, but both 
are most happily and artistically handled 
in full-toned water-colours; indeed, these and. 
the numerous other drawings from Mr. Nichol- 
son’s brush are among the most refreshing 
features of this year’s Exhibition. The only 
criticism to which this design might be con- 
sidered open is in regard to the position of the 
buttresses on the east wall; they hardly seem 
to convey theimpression of structural necessity, 
though they may actually be legitimate 
enough. 

The design for a hillside Church (1772), by 
C. L. Brierley, is a good study for a small 
building in harmony with its surroundings; 
while interesting in grouping and proportion 
its simplicity and austerity mark it as an 
outlier at the extremity of civilization. Mr. 
Briggs’ design for a riverside cottage, with its 
balconies, ete., will probably be of interest to 
the general public, as a treatment suited to 
the requirements of the case. Mr. Cardée’s 
Church at Nottingham (1781) is externally 
somewhat lacking in breadth, the west end, in 
particular, being restless and “bitty”; the 
interior, however, gives an impression of more 
harmony, and the details are of a simple and 
refined character. A small coloured drawing 
of the Passmore Edwards Settlement building 
(1784), by Messrs. Smith and Brewer, shows 
a square block, in which good proportion 
in mass and in detail, lends interest to a 
comparatively simple building. ‘The country 
house (1789), by Messrs. Sileock and Reay, 
seems well grouped and placed, but leaves 
much to be desired in respect to detail, a 
criticism that may apply with still more force 
to Mr. Larner Sugden’s-house at Rugby ; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Voysey’s design 
for a house on a Surrey hillside strikes us at 
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once as one of his most successful efforts, the 
composition broad and restful, and the plan 
well adapted to the sharply-sloping site. The 
drawing is a spirited and crisp water-colour, 
with the light plaster work laid on in white. 
Mr. Belcher’s design for screen and organ, 
Kineton Church, Warwickshire (1800), is 
Jacobean in character, the organ being some- 
what more freely treated than the sereen ; it 
is well illustrated in a very effective water 
colour by J. J. Joass, who has also, we may 
note, drawn Mr. A. B. Pite’s work. No. 1801 is 
a sparkling drawing in black and white of the 
Romanesque porch of St. Gilles, py C. EB. 
Mallows. 

In No. 1808 we have a very good drawing, 
in cool tones, of a rood-screen decorated in 
colour; the design shows a solid rood-loft 
painted white, with a small amount of orna- 
ment diapered over it. This forms a back- 
ground to the figures of the central group, 
while the cove under is in blue, and the 
solid panels below an open screen are 
of a pale red tint, all the colours being 
so softened as to produce an harmonious 
result. Even more successful as a drawing 
is No. 1819, in which the greater play: of 
light and shade through the various planes 
is taken full advantage of. Mr.-A. B: Pite 
has three drawings of some of his work in the 
West End (1826, 1827, and 1828), in two of 


which the severity of Architectural line and 
the heavily loaded figures suggest the influence 
of Michael Angelo, while the other strikes a 
more modern note, and, though not lacking in 
dignity, is more in harmony with the simple 
character of the building to which it forms 
the entrance. The rough sketch we give of 
this can but indicate the general scheme. The 
water-colours exhibited are handled with re- 
markable vigour. 

Mr. Stevenson’s block of houses (1825) will 
probably do the Architect more credit in the 
actual building ; the drawing shown is rather 
hard and chilly. The college design by Mr. 
Hare is of a quiet digaity, although somewhat 
monotonous, but the otherwise very able black 
and white drawing that illustrates it, possibly 
contributes somewhat to this impression. No. 
1834 can only be noticed as an amazingly 
feeble drawing of the interesting Shipton 
House, Shropshire. It is difficult to conceive 
by what.means such work can find its way to 
the walls of the Academy. And it is such 
extraordinary errors in judgment that makes 
one wonder who is the Hanging Committe. 

The exigencies of space compel us to post- 
pone our consideration of the important work 
by Mr. C. W. Whall, Mr. H. Wilson, and others 
till next week, when we trust to complete this 
notice of the Architectural room, and to make 
a hurried excursion round the remainder of 
the Exhibition. 
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AUSTRALIAN WOOD FOR PAVING. 


N important change is rapidly spreading 
+A. over the roadways of London and other 
large towns—the change from soft to hard 
wood paving. For many years there has been 
a difference of opinion as to the comparative 
merits of granite pitchers, so-called macadam, 
asphalte, and wood paving. The latter was 
originally the fad of a dentist; and the first 
essays were all failures. Tradesmen, however, 
supported the pavement because it was noise- 
less; and the engineers and surveyors of the 
Metropolitan parishes have done their best to 
make it answer for practical purposes. All 
the earlier wood pavements were laid with 
Baltic deals and cement joints, these being 
the materials most readily dealt with. It 
was in 1839 that the first wood paving worthy 
of record was laid in the Old Bailey. Many 
thousands of square yards were subsequently 
put down, and over thirty patents taken out 
for modes of performing that operation, until, 
in 1884, the wood pavings had increased to 
the extent of fifty-two miles. Since that date 
the advance has been continuous. But the 


shrinkage, decay, rapidity of wear, and the 
insanitary conditions due to the absorption of 
water and of 

ORGANIC Founngss 
by the soft wood have led to troubles and 
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difficulties which have all been endured for the 
sake of diminution of noise in the arterial 
street traffic. In 1887 came the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition at South Kensington, and 
there, in the West Australian Courts, were 
shown magnificent samples of the eucalyptus 
hard woods from the great Darling Range, 
which covers a tract of over 30,000 square 
miles, the most notable being the Karri and 
the Jarrah, more particularly the Eucalyptus 
marginata, ‘This wood was then already known 
for its excellent qualities in shipbuilding and 
harbour works. It was first used in repairing 
his Majesty’s ship Success, in 1829. It was 
also esteemed in railway work, as one of the 
most marked qualities was freedom from wet 
or dry rot. It was on the occasion of the 
Exhibition referred to that it was introduced 
into the English market for wood paving. The 
advantages of a hard, almost non-absorbent 
fibrous material for this purpose were singu- 
larly striking, and in the following year a 
section of the Walworth Road was laid. In 
1889 the Jarrah, now known in the trade as 
“Jarrahdale” Jarrah, was put down in the 
Westminster Bridge Road, noted for ‘its 
incessant and exceedingly heavy traffic. That 
paving is still in good condition, although the 
traffic over it towards Westminster is reckoned 
at 1002 tons per yard of width of roadway from 
6.0 am. to 6 p.m, during which time 3574 
vehicles pass. The traffic on the other side of 
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the road is stated at 699 tons, and 3014 vehicles, 
The annual 
WEAR OF THE Woop 

has been under 02 inch. This same parish of 
Lambeth has subsequently used seven millions 
of blocks. St. Paneras, St. Giles, Southwark, 
St. George the Martyr, St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, Streatham, Wandsworth, Fulham, and 
other large London parishes have more or less 
adopted it for their heavy~ traffic, with the 
result that there are now in the metropolis 
over twenty miles of Jarrahdale Jarrah ‘alone 
The same wood is in use in Paris, Berlin, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, N ottingham, and other cities 
and towns. In the Government Handbook of 
Western Australia these forest products are put 
foremost as a source of great wealth to the 
Colony, and the most valuable woods are stated 
to be the Jarrah, the Karri, and the Tuart. 
Jarrah timber is obtainable through more than 
five degrees of latitude, and the present forest 
holdings are ‘within easy access to shipping 
ports. The leading timber stations of the 
Colony are the “ Jarrahdale,” with a forest 
holding of 250,000 acres, connected with the 
port of Fremantle by a railway ; the Karridale 
Timber Mills, near Cape Leuwin, with 150,000 
acres, and satisfying a large demand; the 
Canning Jarrah Mills, with a railway from 
Guildford to Fremantle and 100,000 acres of 
holding ; the Torbay Mills, near Albany ; the 
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Quindalup Mills, near Geographe Ba y; and the 
Bunbury Mills. The forests from which timber 
is now exported from Western Australia are 
all together at its south-western extremity, 
doubtless through the climate being subject 
to moist currents of air from both south and 
north. The best Jarrah wood is found in the 
hill ranges, and not nearer than 15 or 20 
miles from the coast. The areas occupied 
by the principal species of West Australian 
eucalyptus are white gum (H. redunca), 10,000 
square miles; Jarrah (EH. marginxata), 14,000 ; 
Karri (E. diversicolor), 2300; Tuart (E. gom- 
phocephali),500; red gum (E. calophylla), 800 ; 
and York gum (HE. lotophleba), 2400 square 
miles. 

Tar Wuirrt Gum 
grows in profusion east of the Darling Range, 
but this wood does not seem to be as yet an 
article of export. The Tuart timber is ex- 
tremely hard, twisted and enarled; it is the 
strongest wood known. West Australia has 
been the first to furnish Europe with hard 
woods for paving, and still holds its own in the 
markets of England, France, and America. 
The hard woods of other countries have failed, 
so far, to get a footing, although the natural 
desire of public bodies to try cheaper materials 
is inducing purchasers of small parcels. The 
Scientific and Practical Research Department 
of the Imperial Institute some time ago 
invited inspection of a number of Queens- 
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land woods—crows ash, iron bark, spotted 
gum, blood wood, blue gum, black butt, and 
tallow wood; but nothing much has come 
of the effort. The French have tried to 
introduce the cultivation of eucalyptus into 
Algeria and some other of their colonies. Hard 
woods from Africa, from New Caledonia, Syria, 
Borneo, and other forest territories have been 
brought out from time to time, but have as 
erratically disappeared. Of the care taken 
with the “Jarrahdale” timber a forcible ac- 
count has been given by M. Petche, for many 
years the Engineer-in-Chief of the Munici- 
pality of Paris. The most beautiful trees are 
found on the most elevated places. The 
trunks, absolutely straight, attain a height of 
thirty to fifty metres, with a diameter of five 
metres. The first branches do not appear 
under ten or fifteen metres, and plain timbers 
of twelve to fifteen metres long and 2ft. 
square can be obtained. The trees are cut out 
of the rainy season, and when the sap has 
descended and formed a last ring. Four or 
five weeks 
BErorRE FELLING 

the tree is surrounded with a cutting to prevent 
the movement of the sap. The evaporation 
then continues by the leaves, and thus is 
eliminated a litre and a half of water per cubic 
foot. When the leaves are withered the tree 
is felled and transported to the saw-mills. 
There the planks are piled in the sheds and 
covered with sawdust until they are sufficiently 
dry. The Karri isa still more colossal tree, 
and sometimes reaches 130 metres in height. 
Trunks have been measured to ninety metres 
before branches begin. The use of these two 
hard woods constantly increases in London ; 
but its extended introduction has to face the 
strongest opposition from the old Baltic trade 
interests. 


THE OLD BAILEY. 


HE Finance Committee of the Corporation 
has recently considered the question of 
finance in connection with the proposed re- 
building of the Sessions House in the Old 
Bailey. It states in its report that it had 
obtained from the surveyor an approximate 
estimate of the probable cost of carrying out 
the sketch plans for the new Courts, and it 
had instructed the officers to report as to the 
several sources from which the requisite funds 
might be obtained. The cost of the proposed 
rebuilding and complete equipment of the 
Sessions House, with its various Courts and 
offices, was estimated at £120,000. It was also 
proposed to utilise the female wing at Newgate, 
the freehold of the Corporation, of an estimated 
value of £21,750. The land on which the exist- 
ing Sessions House and Courts stand, with the 
adjacent yard, is estimated to be of the value of 
about £50,000, and is also the freehold of the 
Corporation. The utilisation of the suitors’ fund 
of the City of London Court, now amounting to 
£70,585, was a suggestion which received due 
attention; but, although, no doubt, under 
certain conditions the Corporation, if it were 
deemed advisable, could thus utilise the fund, 
the committee did not in all the circumstances 
advise the adoption of such a course in this 
instance. In its judgment the present state 
of its finances would not justify the sinking by 
the Corporation of such a sum as £70,585, or 
anything like that sum, in connection with an 
undertaking which must necessarily be 


ABSOLUTELY UNREMUNERATIVE. 


Further than that, it did not consider that the 
present state of its finances would justify the 
Corporation in parting with the female wing 
of Newgate for that purpose unless some 
adequate pecuniary benefit could be made to 
accrue to the Corporation thereby. It must 
not be forgotten that in 1902 the grain duty, 
now producing on an average £18,000 per 
annum, would come to an end, when the open 
spaces belonging to the Corporation would 
have to be wholly maintained out of the 
City’s cash in the absence of Parliamentary 
assistance, and the Corporation would be left 
to discharge the outstanding loan raised upon 
the credit of the grain duty, now amounting 
to £194,000. The trial of prisoners at the 
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Central Criminal Court was not restricted to 
persons committed from the. City and County 
of London, but included prisoners from 
Middlesex, Essex, and Surrey, and it might 
not be unreasonable to approach those various 
counties, and suggest the desirability of a 
contribution being made by each towards the 
cost of the proposed rebuilding, such contri- 
butions to be based upon the proportions in 
which the respective counties are liable to 
contribute towards the salaries of the officers 
of. the Court—viz., London (including the 
City), 35-40ths; Middlesex, 2-40ths ; Essex, 
2-40ths; and Surrey, 1-40th. It could not be 
urged against the Corporation that in making 
such a suggestion it was not acting reason- 
ably in the matter, inasmuch as it must 
be carefully borne in mind that the 
whole of the new buildings would stand 
on freehold property of the Corporation, from 
which no income would be derived, and 
that the Corporation, in addition to paying 
out of the City’s cash the salaries of the 
Recorder and Common Serjeant, would also 
continue to bear the other expenses in con- 
nection with the maintenance of the Courtsand 
buildings, including supervision and repair. 
The Central Criminal Court holds almost 
continuous sittings, far more than any other 
Court of Assize, and prisoners are always sent 
for trial there from the counties enumerated 
in far greater proportions than those com- 
mitted from the City itself. In cases of 
offences on the high seas and other places 
within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of 
England, the prisoners must be tried at the 
Central Criminal Court. For these reasons 
the Finance Committee recommends that the 
whole cost of the proposed rebuilding of the 
Sessions House and Courts, including the addi- 
tional land required for the purpose, and the 
premises to be used during rebuilding, be 
defrayed by means of a county rate restricted 
to the City area. The report will be con- 
sidered at a future meeting of the Corporation. 


TILES. 


By W. Norman Brown. 


ILES, and the Art of tiling, may. be said to 

be the connecting link between the fine 
and the useful Arts, the combination being 
both artistic and useful. The glazed tiles 
which are employed for decorative purposes 
are of four kinds, viz.: Art, enamelled, em- 
bossed majolica, and encaustic tiles. ‘T'he 
first-named are hand-painted, and are used in 
the decorating of grate backs, pilasters, and 
in cabinet work; the second description are 
also used in this work, as well as for flower 
stands, wall linings, and in Architectural 
decorations; the third sort are employed in 
much the same manner; and encaustic, plain, 
and mosaic tiles are utilised for pavements 
and such like uses. Inlaid encaustic tiles of 
an extra thickness are employed for hearths, 
and self-colovred glazed tiles of white celadon, 
turquoise, olive, and buff, in squares and in 
geometrical designs, are used for wall linings. 
The encaustic tiles now commonly made of an 
earthenware intermediate between the com- 
mon tiles and porcelain, are very largely used 
in the paving of churches, halls, baths, con- 
servatories, and similar places. They differ 
from those of ancient days in the way in 
which they are finished, as the Artists of 
those days employed the stylus and wax, 
whenee the name was derived from the 
Greek en, and kausticos, burning. The exact 
method of burning in the design has not 
been acquired by the modern tilemaker, 
who employs oil in lieu of the wax of the 
ancients. ‘The manufacture of the celebrated 
Minton decorative tiles is carried out thusly: 
The clay is first put through a variety of 
washings and purifications, and then passed 
through fine lawn sieves in a liquid state. It 
is then boiled until it is in a plastic condition. 
The pattern is cast in plaster, and placed in a 
metal frame of the required size. A piece of 
the clay is then rolled out like pie-crust, and 
pressed upon the plaster pattern to receive the 
correct outline of the design. The metal frame 
containing the plaster mould is divided hori- 
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and the surface put in, the frame put 
together again, and filled up with coarser clay 
of the required thickness. The tile is then 
put under a screw-press to receive the proper 
degree of solidity. The durability of these 
tiles is such, both in regard of the strength of 
the material and the intensity of the colour, 
that nothing short of absolute annihilation 
affects them. ‘The oldest specimen of glazed 
tiles in England was discovered in a ruined 
rriory Church in Norfolk, a portion of which 
is to be seen in the British Museum, These 
tiles are ornamented with escutcheons of arms, 
and on each is the name of Thomas. I 
ancient Pompeii scarcely a house seems to have 
been devoid of its mosaic pavement, and in old 
Greece inlaid pavements of various coloured 
marbles were employed for the sumptuous 
decorations of the time of Alexander of 
Macedon. They were.in fretwork and 
geometrical patterns, but the most famous 
is the one mentioned by Pliny as the master- 
piece of one Sosos of Pergamos, called the 
“Unswept Hall.” It is inlaid so as to repre- 
sent the crumbs and fragments which would 
be found on a floor after a banquet, with the 
doves which had flocked in to partake of the 
feast. Another masterpiece of.the tiler’s art 
was the floor of the great ship Hieron II., 
which was of small cubes of stone of every 
colour, representing the history of the siege of 
Troy; a work which occupied 300 workmen 
a year. Mention is made of a tiled court in 
sacred history as early as 521 Bc. It is 
described as a pavement of red, and blue, and 
white and black marble. This was the garden 
court of the Palace of Ahasuerus, and the art 
of enamelling in glazed colours was well 
known to the artisans of that locality at that 
time. Blue was a favourite colour, combined 
with black marble. The Dutch tiles are 
famous the world over. Washington Irving, 
in “The Alhambra,” gives the history and 
origin of these tiles, which have figured so 
largely in the useful Arts. He says they were 
brought into Spain by the Moors, and were 
used by them in the building of their Spanish 
palaces. From this country they were intro- 
duced into the Spanish Netherlands by the 
Dutch soldiers, and from there into Holland. 
The polished surfaces of the tiles commended 
them to the Dutch housekeepers, who have 
always been famous for cleanliness. They 
took such hold upon the people that manu- 
factories were set up, and the numbers turned 
out rendered the cost within the limits 
of householders in general. The polished 
surface of tiles and the durable nature of the 
material still commend their use strongly for 
the maintenance of extreme cleanliness. From 
a sanitary point of view, tiled floors for apart- 
ments commend themselves. From an Artistic 
point of view, tiles present the most captivating 
forms of beauty. The highest Artistic talent 
is employed in the conception and execution 
of the designs with which they are decorated. 
Even giving the colours to tiles is an operation 
requiring great skill and care. — It requires 
three days, and the tiles are then dried from 
two to three weeks, and then fired, where they 
are exposed to an intense heat for sixty hours. 
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Tur Hampstead Vestry has decided to ask 
the Local Government Board for leave to 
borrow £2000 for the erection of the Belsize 
Branch Public Library. 

At the National Liberal Club the present 
system of lighting is to be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and the sum of £2000 is to be expended 
in obtaining additional electrical power. 

Tur Bridgwater Trustees have decided to 
construct a tunnel, a quarter of a mile long, 
from Sandhole Pits to the Wardley Colliery 
shaft, near Wardley Hall, for ventilating pur- 
poses. Their intention is to do away with the 
eae which has hitherto been used at Sand- 
hole. 

Tuer Local Government Board having sanc- 
tioned the purchase of a site at Nine Elms on 
which to erect additional baths and washhouses 
for Battersea, the vestry has approved the 
estimate of £25,000 for the erection of the 
necessary buildings, and resolved to invite 
designs for the same, with a premium of £100 
for that first selected. 
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“TI know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely envployed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roof's.”—Joun 
RusKIN. 


A PETITION has been deposited at the House 
of Commons for leave to bring in a bill during 
the present session authorising the extension 
of the Victoria Embankment as far as Lam- 
beth Bridge, and various extensive improve- 
ments in the parishes of St. Margaret and St. 
John, Westminster. The proposed improve- 
ments will involve the clearance of an area 
twenty-seven acres in extent, and the cost of 
the acquisition and clearance of the site is 
estimated at upwards of £1,000,000 sterling. 
The proposals include the formation of a wide 
approach or avenue from Horseferry Road to 
the Victoria Tower, forming a connection with 
the approaches to the new Lambeth Bridge ; 
the widening of a street so as to make a 
connection between Great Smith Street and 
Horseferry Road, and a street opening out the 
Church of St. John, Westminster ; the forma- 
tion of a square of the size of Hanover Square, 
in front of the Church-house buildings, Great 
Smith Street ; and the removal of the whole of 
the insanitary area and slums of Westminster, 
and the construction upon the site of large 
buildings more or less of a public character. 


An early start is to be made with the pre- 
liminary work associated with the construc- 
tion of the new theatre in the Charing Cross 
Road for Mr. Charles Wyndham. It is esti- 
mated to hold an audience of 1500 people, and 
will be a little smaller than the Garrick. The 
floor will have about twelve rows of stalls in 
front of the pit, above which will be the dress 
circle, family circle, and amphitheatre in three 
separate tiers. The plans provide for a spacious 
stage, and comfortable accommodation for the 
company. The interior decorations and uphol- 
stering have not yet been decided upon, though 
the intention is to have all internal appoint- 
ments as sumptuous as good taste will allow. 
The building will occupy a frontage of 80ft. to 
Charing Cross Road, with a depth of about 
100ft., and will be situated between the Garrick 
Theatre and Cranbourne Street, on the block 
around which St. Martin’s Court passes on 
three sides. The court will be widened on 
both sides of the theatre, the north side being 
chiefly reserved for extra exits and the amphi- 
theatre entrance, the south side affording entry 
to the stalls and family circle. The facade 
will be of solid stone, and partly of classic 
Greek Architecture. The front angles will be 
curved off and support two towers. The north 
angle will give entrance to a spacious crush 
room, and the south direct to the dress circle. 
Mr. Sprague, of Arundel Street, is the Architect. 


A CURIOSITY, in the way of a sealed room, 
has been discovered in Gainsborough. The 
existence of this room has been unsuspected, 
and it was only found during recent extensive 
alterations. It is about eight or nine feet 
square, and when the workmen dropped into 
it from the roof, was found to have no other 
door nor window, but the floor was strewn with 
oak panelling, which had evidently been torn 
from the walls many years ago. One end of 
the room is roughly bricked up to the ceiling, 
and the supposition is that the room was per- 
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haps twice its present length, with the existing 
stone fireplace in the centre of the north wall, 
having a door at one side and a window on the 
west, looking out upon the river. To build 
cottages, half the room space was taken away, 
and the consequence was, the sealed aperture. 
Mr. Forrest, the owner of the property, has 
had the oak panelling, some of which was 
found in other parts of the building, replaced, 
so far as possible, and the result is an excellent 
reproduction of the old style of panelled room, 
such as is found in perfection at Haddon Hall, 
and other historic edifices. 


PRorrEssoR HerKomer, in whom love of Art 
and practical ways are felicitously combined, 
and who has conceived the possibility of Wales 
developing into a centre of Art, says:—‘I am 
going to give Wales something I once intended 
to keep for myself at Bushey. I had intended 
to establish a great Art and Handicraft School 
there, but that idea I have abandoned, and 
intend to give the whole thing to Wales. I 
hope to live to see the day when artistic works 
labelled ‘Made in Wales’ will find a ready 
sale and appreciation throughout thekingdom.” 
Be that day hastened, for it is a reproach to 
the Welsh that they have not in sufficient 
evidence Arts or handicrafts to enable them 
to put in the hands of admiring tourists of 
other races than theirs things of beauty which 
would be a joy of recollection for ever. 


A. TEMPLE of Rameses III., kine of the 
twentieth dynasty, has been discovered at 
Luxor. It contains a statue of that monarch, 
which, however, had been shattered, presum- 
ably at the commencement of the Christian 
era; but the pieces have been put together 
and restored. An avenue of sphinxes has also 
been unearthed, as well as an immense court- 
yard containing a granite stele covered with 
inscriptions dating from 900 B.c, 


Her Maszsty’s Turarre, which has been 
rising during the past year at the corner of 
Charles Street and the Haymarket, is now 
completed and opened. Its site is almost 
identical with that of the old Opera-house, 
also called “ Her Majesty’s,” where the London 
public crowded to hear Handel’s operas, and 
which was only finally demolished in 1893. 
London is not rich in theatres of any Archi- 
tectural pretensions. Many have only a 
small frontage on the street, giving little pro- 
mise of the decorative magnificence within. 
The new theatre, designed by Mr. C. J. Phipps, 
certainly does much to supply this deficiency. 
It is built of Portland stone and red granite, 
in the style of the French Renaissance—a 
style perhaps more suitable for the home of 
modern drama than the severe classicism of 
the famous houses of a past generation. An 
ornamental fagade, with a loggia distinguished 
by four Corinthian columns, and surmounted 
by a cupola, overlooks the Haymarket, while 
an imposing frontage of 160ft. runs along 
Charles Street. Structurally, one of its most 
noticeable features is that there are only two 
tiers of seats above the floor instead of three. 
So far as can be judged at present the arrange- 
ment seems admirably adapted to give the 
audience the best possible view. There is 
hardly a place in the house from which the 
entire stage is not visible. The disposition of 
seats intended to hold between 1600 and 1700 
people is on popular lines. The style of 
decoration is described as “ Louis XIV.-XV.,” 
and is carried out with taste. The prevailing 
colours are red and gold, the proscenium, 
columns, and pilasters being worked in marble 
with ormolu mountings. The proscenium 
curtain and the whole of the carpets were 
supplied by S. J. Waring & Sons, Ltd., who 
also carried out the whole of the upholstering 
in the stalls, boxes, and dress circle. There is 
an elaborate system of warming and ventila- 
tion with fans worked by electric motors. 
The theatre is fitted with reproductions of the 
Fontainebleau candle brackets, electric light 
being substituted for candlewicks. The dress- 
ing-rooms have exceptional advantages in the 
way of light and air. 


Tue decision of the Government to purchase 
Hertford House as a gallery for the Wallace 
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Collection is not, we believe, in consonance 
with the feelings of the authorities at the 
National Gallery ; but it received very strong 
support in quarters which had influence in the 
decision. Several cogent reasons may be 
adduced in its favour. First, the collection 
can be opened to the public very shortly, 
instead of being delayed for the interminable 
time which the building of a new gallery 
would entail; second, the site is an admirable 
one, so far as the safety of the collection is 
concerned, the building being isolated on 
every side ; thirdly, the purchase has probably 
not been an expensive one, as the neighbour- 
hood is not fashionable ; lastly, it supplies a 
district of London, and that an Artistic one, 
with a museum, which it does not at present 
possess, 


Tue Salon is held for the last time this 
year in the Champs-Elysées. The Palais de 
VIndustrie, built for the first International 
Exhibition of 1856, and used ever since for the 
annual academy exhibitions, is to be pulled 
down to make room for the 1900 Exhibition 
buildings. Already the workmen are begin- 
ning to pull down a wing of the Palais de 
VIndustrie. The consequence is that the 
central hall is now at one end of the Salon, 
which spreads over disused portions of the 
building. The geography of the placa is 
consequently unfamiliar, and the good pictures 
turn up in the most unexpected rooms. Some 
of the portraits are of first-rate excellence. 


Tue Chilian Government has erected several 
lighthouses on the coast, the most important of 
which is on the Evangelistas Rocks, twenty- 
four miles from Cape Pillar, the western 
entrance to the Straits of Magellan. Mr. G. H. 
Sleight has held the position of lighthouse con- 
structor to the Chilian Government for a num- 
ber of years. The Evangelistas light was first 
exhibited on September 17th, 1896, and had 
been about two years and a half in course of 
construction. All the materials had to be 
transported a distance of eleven miles by a 
steamer specially purchased by the Chilian 
Government for this purpose. The erection 
was a work of great danger and difficulty. 
After the completion of the work, Mr. Sleight 
will continue the work of erecting other light- 
houses on the Chilian coast, as contemplated by 
the Government, as the erection of the light 
house on the Evangelistas Rocks isa great boon 
to those navigating the Straits of Magellan. 


As previously stated, an Art show of very 
definite importance is to be one of the chief 
features of the forthcoming Victorian Era 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. The large building 
known as the Queen’s Hall has been adapted 
for the exhibition of a collection of pictures, 
water-colour drawings, and examples of sculp- 
ture, which is extensive enough to represent 
with some adequacy the Art production of the 
whole of the Queen’s reign. More than 1500 
works are being hung in the gallery, and 
among them will be found a great number of 
notable things. Several very fine drawings by 
David Cox, a great picture by Turner which 
has hitherto not been exhibited, Wilkie’s por- 
trait of the Queen in her Coronation robes, a 
characteristic canvas by Sir John Millais, to 
quote at random, are among the works hy 
which deceased Artists will be represented, 
and a great deal that is excellent by living 
men will be either lent by the owners of the 
works or contributed by the Artists themselves. 


Wirn reference to the reported railway 
concessions in China, the natives are seriously 
considering the idea of making all their own 
plant for the Hankow-Pekin line at the 
Hankow ironworks, on which they have spent 
fully a million sterling, probably more, with 
no results so far. It is doubtful, however, 
if a tenth of what will be wanted can be turned 
out at Hankow, and certainly the material can 
be bought much cheaper abroad. China is 
just now full of representatives of syndicates, 
all anxious to lend money, furnish supplies, 
and of anything they can in exchange for 
a contract ; but so far there is good reason to 
say that nothing has been done in this respect. 
The probability is that no big contracts will 
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be given away at one stroke, but tenders may 
be invited for rails, sleepers, locomotives, &e., 
each separately, and those which suit the 
Chinese best will be accepted independently. 


THERE is this spring, says the Globe, even 
more than the usual amount of lamentation 
over the way in which the Hanging Committee 
of the Royal Academy has carried out its 
work; and certainly, if the list of Artists whose 
most important works have been “ crowded 
out” is to be taken as a guide, there would 
seem to be ample cause fora very laree amount 
of outcry... Rarely have so many men of note 
had their pictures returned to them; and not 
only the veterans, whose waning powers might 
justify a hint of retirement, have been 
slaughtered, but even the younger workers, 
in the full enjoyment of their capacities, have 
found themselves set aside. The fact is that 
the annual exhibitions at the Academy have 
become such unwieldy affairs that there is no 
chance of justice being done, either in the 
selection or the hanging, to the men whose 
work is original enough to be interesting, and 
at the same time sufficiently unusual to impose 
upon the hangers a certain degree of per- 
plexity. Something will have to be done to 
meet this difficulty, and the sooner it is done 
the better for the Academy itself, and for the 
great body of outside Artists. It is not enough 
to limit the number of works which outsiders 
may send in, What is needed as well is that a 
definite reduction in the amount of pictures 
hung in the galleries should be made. The 
implied discredit of being “crowded out” 
would lose all its force if it were generally 
known that only a comparatively small 
selection of very exceptional works would be 
placed at Burlington House; and if the 
demands upon the wall space there were 
diminished, the hangers would be able to 
avoid excluding pictures simply because size or 
shape made the fitting of a particular frame 
into the puzzle a matter of difficulty. With 
more room at their disposal they could place 
to advantage many a piece of painting which 
has now to go back to the Artist, simply 
because in the present close juxtaposition it 
quarrels with what is hung around about it. 


Tue Local -Government Board has sanc- 
tioned a loan of £27,500, for forty years, to the 
Hornsey District Council for the purpose of 
erecting 108 dwellings for the working classes 
and the purchase of 45 acres of freehold land 
for the site. Six-roomed houses are to be 
built, for which 7s. 6d. a week will be charged, 
and the dimensions of the rooms will be as 
great as many of the £40 a year houses in the 
district, while the gardens will have an average 
depth of 45ft., equal to most of the Council’s 
allotments. Some of the residences will con- 
tain one room less, the difference being marked 
by a diminution of ls. a week in the rent, 
which is inclusive of everything save the cost 
of light and heat. 


A Few interesting objects of Art came under 
the hammer the other day at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood’s, among which were the 
following :—A pair of bronze figures of a lion 
and lioness, by Barye, signed—28 guineas ; 
a pair of Worcester-pattern vases, with exotic 
birds in frames on a blue scale ground, 8in 
high—33 guineas; an ivory cup, carved in 
high relief, by Grel, of Munich, 123in. high— 
23 guineas; an equestrian bronze of an Arab 
horseman, 25in, high—24 guineas; a clock by 
Mathieu le Jeune, in case of Louis XVI. design, 
shaped as a lyre, 25in. high—82 guineas; an 
oblong wrought-iron casket, of the time of 
Louis XV., from Hamilton Palace—19 guineas ; 
an oblong plaque, of pear-wood, boldly carved 
in the highest relief with a basket of flowers 
in the centre, in the style of Grinling Gibbons, 
4ft. by 6ft—45 guineas; a white marble 
mantelpiece, designed by Adams, decorated in 
the centre by an oblong relief of Diana and 
hounds, fluted columns at the side, the whole 
slightly inlaid with veined green marble, 74in. 
wide by 62in. high—80 guineas (this mantel- 
piece is from Corney Park, St. Alban’s); an 
old Brussels tapestry panel, representing Cyrus 
and numerous other figures, signed “E. D. E. 
P.,” 9ft. by 14ft. 10in—55 guineas; another 


panel en suite—46 guineas; a panel of old 
Brussels tapestry representing a garden scene 
with Apollo and other figures, and three other 
panels en suwite—235 guineas; and a stuffed 
figure of a brown bear, with the inscription on 
the stand, “ Killed, Feb., 1857, by the Emperor 
Alexander 2nd., and given to the Duke 
D’Osuna”—15 guineas. 


Tue tunnels of the new electric railway 
from Waterloo to the City have now been 
practically completed, and the terminus as 
well as the booking-hall under Waterloo 
Station have been erected. ‘The electrical 
engineers are now engaged upon their part of 
the undertaking. This great engineering 
work was commenced in June, 1894, when 
from a pier erected near Blackfriars Bridge 
the engineers started to drive two shields, one 
in the direction of Waterloo, and the other in 
a northern direction. In the following year 
two other shields were put into operation, each 
weighing between 16 and 17 tons, and piercing 
through the ground at the rate of 8ft. a day. 
The depth at which the exeavation was carried 
out is about 24ft. below the bed of the river, 
and it is estimated that in consequence of this 
excavation over 200,000 tons of earth were taken 
away: ‘The earth thus obtained has fulfilled a 
very useful purpose. It was carried down to 
Dagenham Dock, and thence taken to fill up 
some of the low sections of land in that part of 
Essex. The work in connection with these 
tunnels was delayed in the month of April, 
1895, owing to a dispute between the engineers 
of the District Railway and the engineers of 
the new railway as to whether the new work 
at a particular point near the District Railway 
should not be done in compressed air. When 
that difficulty disappeared the work was carried 
on with great vigour and speed. The advan- 
tages of this new line cannot be exaggerated 
as far as a large number of the population of 
this City are concerned. It isstated that over 
300,000 persons pass daily between the Bank 
and Waterloo Station, many of whom are often 
inconvenienced by the present slow mode of 
transit between the two points. This new line 
will obviate such inconveniences in the future 
by affording better and speedier facilities for 
compassing short journeys within the radius 
through which it crosses. The other great 
railway undertaking, “The Central London 
Railway,” is also making great progress. At 
the present time the rate at which the tunnels 
are being constructed is 16ft. per day, but in 
spite of this rapid rate it will take two more 
years to complete the tunnel. 


For a great number of years the growth of 
St. Albans has suffered seriously from the 
scarcity of building land suitable for the 
erection of good residences. The Earl of 
Verulam, who owns land on almost every part 
of the city, to meet this want has consented 
to open up 500 acres of land of high elevation, 
and with a southern aspect extending from the 
St. Albans Midland Railway Station to London 
Colney. The Bath and West of England 
Show last year was held on a portion of this 
site, and the Prince of Wales, when visiting 
the show, expressed his delight with the lovely 
views obtained of the Cathedral and surround- 
ing country. In order to facilitate building, 
the. freehold sites can be purchased right out 
or taken on lease for 99 years, or purchased on 
building society principles, the payments being 
extended over a term of years. 


Weo broke the piece of statuary at the New 
Gallery? In the midst of the private view 
there was a sudden crash in the hall. Every- 
body looked at everybody else ; but the gentle- 
man or lady whose arm had accidentally 
toppled the bust over from its pedestal im- 
mediately melted in the throng, and was 
evidently far too modest to come forward and 
claim fame as an iconoclast. But as the 
gallery does not bear the loss, perhaps the 
culprit may yet send in as conscience-money 
the modest sum at which the broken bust 
was valued in the catalogue, 


_ Tue first portions of the famous wrought- 
iron gates which have been removed from 
Chiswick House were re-erected in front of 


Devonshire House, in Piccadilly, last week. 
These gates, it may not be generally re- 
membered, were originally the property of 
Lord Heathfield, and stood at the entrance of 
his house at Turnham Green. ‘This property 
was broken up in the year 1837, and the then 
Duke of Devonshire secured the gates for 
Chiswick House. They took the place of a 
much older gate, which was re-erected in the 
fine old grounds at the bottom of Duke’s 
Avenue, and which bears the following inserip- 
tions :—* Builded by Inigo Jones, at Chelsea, 
M.D.C.XxI.,” and “Given by Sir Hans Sloane, 
Baronet, to the Earl of Burlington, 
M.D.C.C.XXXVII.” 


Tue Vicar of Beverley writes :—“ You were 
good enough to publish the report of a meeting 
held at the Guildhall, Beverley, on January 26th 
last, at which the project for filling with 
statues the many vacant niches in the west 
front and towers of Beverley Minster was 
floated, and an influential committee appointed 
to carry it out. The enterprise has been most 
warmly taken up, and nearly forty figures have 
been promised of kings, bishops, abbots, war- 
riors, and saints, prominence being given to 
those who have been connected with Beverley 
and its ancient Minster. All classes in the 
town have shown interest in the work, which 
has been stimulated by observing the great 
ability of the sculptor, Mr. R. Smith, who has 
already completed six of the figures. The 
women of Beverley are contributing the statue 
of the Queen, the work being intended as 
the local memorial of the sixtieth year of Her 
Majesty’s reign ; and the pasture masters and 
freemen those of Archbishops Wickwane and 
Neville, the donors of the two principal public 
pastures, which after the great Churches form 
the most striking feature of the picturesque old 
borough. But there must be hundreds in 
this great county and elsewhere, one would 
think, who are proud of the beautiful Minster 
of the East Riding, and who would be willing 
to aid in making it yet more beautiful. With- 
out their help this restoration cannot be 
sarried out in its completeness. We are 
anxious at once to receive promises of four- 
teen figures which are needed to complete the 
row between the two lowest ranges of tower 
windows, costing £12 each. Then will follow 
the twenty-three figures in the west portal, and 
nineteen in the north porch. I should be very 
happy to forward on application a full outline 
of the scheme, with lists of subjects (eminent 
persons not later than 1400, the approximate 
date of the building of the west front, and 
fine steel engraving of which heads the cir- 
cular).” 


THE museum of historical relics which is 
being arranged in the private apartments at 
Windsor Castle by Mr. Leonard Collmann, the 
inspector of the Palace, is to be ready for the 
Commemoration. It will be inspected by the 
Queen on her return from Balmoral, and will 
be not the least interesting of the features 
that will mark the Jubilee, of which it will 
become a permanent memorial. While em- 
bracing the whole life-history of the Castle, 
the museum will naturally comprise, in the 
main, objects illustrative of the present 
reign. These include documents, seals, 
medals, weapons, relics having personal asso- 
ciations, and a large number of antiquities 
which, while not being objects of Art, and 
therefore unsuited for display in the deco- 
rative cabinets of the drawing-rooms and the 
corridor, are of genuine importance to the 
Archeologist and the student of the personal 
history of the English Court, 


Ir is now quite certain that the London 
County Council will be the only opponent to 
the proposed deep-level railway from Earl’s 
Court to the Mansion House which will be 
considered by Mr, Woodall’s Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the 14th inst. 
The petition upon which the Council will 
oppose the scheme takes the form of a general 
opposition to the clauses of the Bill, but not to 
the preamble. With reference to the clauses, 
the Council ask Parliament to prohibit the 
District Railway Company from using steam 
at any time on the proposed railway unless the 
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railway is designed in some other way than that 
now proposed. No adequate provision is, they 
state, made to minimise the annoyance which 
will be caused by the carting of soil and 
material through the streets, and they submit 
that provisions should be inserted prohibiting 
its removal except during certain prescribed 
hours when least obstruction will be caused. 
As owners of the gardens on the Thames 
Embankment, they object to the powers sought 
to construct a station’ under the existing 
Charing Cross Station, and to interfering with 
any part of the gardens for that purpose. 


Ir is a long time since the Old Water Colour 
Society has been able to get together an exhi- 
bition of such all-round excellence as distin- 
guishes the one which is now to be seen at the 
gallery in Pall Mall East. Despite the absence 
of such valuable contributors as Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Mr. Abbey, and Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, the effect of the show is most en- 
couraging, and gives promise of the speedy 
arrival of that improved condition of affairs 
which is desired by the great majority of the 
members. One of the most interesting charac- 
teristics of the present show is its variety. 
Among the drawings of figure subjects Sir 
John .Gilbert’s “Standard Bearer” is wonder- 
ful as an instance of the vitality of a veteran 
in whom age has diminished nothing of his 
acuteness of vision and has left almost un- 
touched his ability to put down without hesi- 
tation the facts that appeal to him as worthy 
of record. Mr. Macbeth’s “The Gipsy’s Sun- 
day,” a sturdy Romany maiden bathing in a 
stream, is a water colour version of a picture 
which he recently exhibited in the Academy ; 
it is large in style and handled with much of 
his old freedom. Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s graceful 
mermaids are, as usual, drawn with infinite 
charm of line; and Mr. Walter Crane’s 
“Dawn” and “ West Wind” are what he has 
accustomed us to expect. Professor Herkomer 
sends two small portraits only, of Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Basil Bradley ; minute though they 
are, they show throughout the hand of a 
master. 


For some time past the Board of Trustees 
for Manufactures has been engaged in maturing 
a scheme for the decoration of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. As formerly 
mentioned, several additional statues for the 
niches in the. fagade were commissioned, and 
those of Dunbar, David Hume, and James 
Watt are now in the hands of the sculptors. 
The Architect, Dr.« Rowand Anderson, has 
been occupied in arranging for the ornamen- 
tation of the capitals of the pillars in the 
central hall, some of them after designs of 
selected pupils in the School of Applied Art, 
and these are now being proceeded with. The 
lighting of the hall having been found some- 
what defective, a wall which separated three 
small rooms in front of the building from the 
ambulatory is in course of being taken down 
and open archways substituted. For the 
mural decoration of the central hall and am- 
bulatory with this addition, the Board has 
decided upon a scheme illustrative of Scottish 
history, the commission for which has been 
entrusted to Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., the 
fee to be paid him for the work beirig 3000 
guineas, on the understanding that the work 
shall, if possible, be completed under the super- 
intendence of the Board in the course of three 
years from this time, Mr. Hole being entitled 
to employ such competent assistants as he 
may find necessary to ensure the work being 
carried on with efficiency and dispatch. Mr. 
Hole has executed a remarkable series of 
paintings of this class in St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, Inverleith Row. 


In his introduction to Mr. Cecil Brown’s new 


work upon “The Horse in Art and Nature,” - 


Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., testifies to the artistic 
value of the book, which he believes will prove of 
real service to Artists, whether in their work or 
in teaching. The study of the horse from life is, 
as Mr. Ford says, a perplexing subject, and it 
has been one which has been the earnest and 
diligent study of all Artists, from the unknown 


sculptors who modelled the galloping steeds of 
the chariots of Rameses and Assur-bani-pal 
centuries before Christ down to Rosa Bonheur 
and Alphonse de Neuville of our own day. 
Mr. Cecil Brown’s object is to supply the 
want of a simple and progressive method 
for the study of the horse from life, which, 
without being too technical, shall be accu- 
rate. As specimens of Mr. Cecil Brown’s 
power of describing the horse in Art we 
will quote what he has to say about the 
famous horses of the Parthenon frieze :— 
“The Frieze of the Parthenon, from which we 
derive almost all our information concerning 
the horse of the Greeks, gives us a very high 
type, although most probably the animal itself 
did not approach the sculptures in perfection of 
form. If we look at this frieze from the same 
point of view as that from which we see the 
Greek idea of the human figure, we cannot 
help being impressed with the fact that the 
horses here represented are not exact repro- 
ductions of the actual animal, but an abstract 
idea of what the sculptor thought it ought to 
be in order to fit into his system of decoration. 
In these reliefs the action of the horses is 
always that of restraint, in direct opposition 
to the usual habit of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
sculptors. This no doubt was due to the 
advance in Decorative Art, or rather, perhaps, 
to the change from descriptive to decorative 
sculpture. One cannot help feeling that the 
sculptor took much more interest in the 
moving than in the standing horses, as the 
latter are comparatively uninteresting. The 
action, although in some cases exaggerated, is 
very expressive, the fretting against a heavy 
bit being shown by the open mouth and the 
jaw pressed back almost to the neck. The 
shape of the neck is rather remarkable, being 
evidently devoid of natural arch, as shown by 
the standing horses, which are distinctly ewe- 
necked. The position of the legs in many 
cases suggests the action of what is technically 
termed ‘changing legs,’ which means that the 
horse which has been cantering with the off 
foreleg leading, changes step and leads with 
the near leg instead, or vice versé. Evidently 
the Greeks were up to the trick of ‘provoking 
the caper which they seemed to chide.’ ” 


A “FLOATING CHURCH” has just been inaugu- 
rated in the fen country. The parish of 
Holme, in the diocese of Ely, has, in conse- 
quence of the drainage of the fens, especially 
the famous Whittlesea Mere,so extended it- 
self that about half the population are prac- 
tically out of reach of their parish Church. 
To assist him in getting at these outside 
parishioners, the vicar is trying the experi- 
ment of using a kind of house-boat, which can 
be moved from point to point on the large fen 
dyke or canalised river surrounding three- 
fourths of the parish. The craft in question, 
fitted up as a Church, with a small American 
organ, portable pulpit, and lectern, has ac- 
commodation for a congregation of about 
forty, and in fine weather, all the windows. to 
the leeward being thrown open, additional 
worshippers can participate in the service from 
the dyke bank. 


Prorrssor ARNOLD Kroa, a distinguished 
Dane, and Art Director of the Royal Copen- 
hagen Porcelain Works, has arrived in London 
for the purpose of studying our ceramic manu- 
factures. Professor Krog is one of the finest 
flower and animal painters now living. He has 
invented a new ceramic decorator which is 
said to rival, and even to eclipse, the finest 
specimens of Japanese Art. The treatment is 
the same, but the colouring is more delicate. 
In a few days an exhibition of Herr Krog’s 
artistic vases and plates will be held in the 
Danish Galleries, Regent Street. Before 
leaving Denmark Professor Krog had a lengthy 
interview with the Princess of Wales, who 
takes the deepest interest in the progress of 
Danish Art. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—*It is generally 
understood that the Commissioners of Sewers 
are the sanitary authority of the City of 
London, and have similar powers to those of 
the metropolitan vestries as to drainage and 


sanitary matters. The vestries—as I know 
from intimate knowledge—are, if anything, 
too vigilant in the detection of bad drains and 
water-closet accommodation; but the City 
authorities are obviously too lax, and seem de- 
termined by their supineness to frown upon and 
discourage the efforts of their humbler out- 
siders. As, however, an immense population— 
equal in number to the inhabitants of many out- 
side districts—live in the City for eight or more 
hours every day, and the drainage of the 
offices where they work must be a matter of 
life and death to them, I should like to 
know what steps the Commissioners of Sewers 
are taking to see that sanitary conditions 
prevail. ‘To the knowledge of all who occupy 
offices the drains are frequently shockingly 
bad, and the smells most unpleasant. If any- 
one falls ill therefrom, the fault is always 
visited on the dwelling-house in which they 
reside, and when the illness takes place the 
vestry official comes in, the drains are taken 
up, and the danger remains as before, because 
it is at the office the mischief lurks, and not 
at the home. The vestries have arranged for 
house-to-house inspéction, but have the City 
authorities done the same; and if so how far 
has the inspection gone ?” 


Ar the mouth of the river Nervion, which 
flows into the Bay of Biscay between 
Portugalete and Las Arenas, a curious 
engineering structure has been erected, says 
the Manchester Guardian, within the last few 
years to transport passengers, cattle, and 
vehicles without interfering with the river 
traffic. It consists of a couple of towers 200ft. 
high, one on each bank; from these a bridge 
is suspended by chains at a height sufficient 
to clear the masts of vessels—that is, nearly 
150ft. above the water level of the spring 
tides. This bridge carries a line of rails 
on which a trolley is pulled to and fro by an 
engine on the Las Arenas or northern side. 
With it goes a car, hung by steel cables, in 
which the passengers take their seats. This is 
not wound up to the top, but stays at the level 
of the quays. Thus the transit is effected 
quickly and regularly, without the delay in- 
separable from a swing bridge. <A similar 
“pont transbordeur” is be set up over the 


Seine near Rouen by a French company. — In 
general appearance it will resemble the 


Spanish one, and if equally successful will 
probably lead to the application of the prin- 
ciple elsewhere. It seems odd that for such 
a simple and useful device engineers should 
have to go to Spain. 


STAFFORD Hovsz, which is about the most 
magnificent private house in London, was 
formerly York House, having been built 
originally for the Duke of York (second son of 
George IIT.), by Benjamin Wyatt, the Archi- 
tect, with money advanced by the Marquis of 
Stafford, afterwards Duke of Sutherland, who 


‘then lived in the Stafford House of that day, 


better known to us as Carrington House, which 
used to stand opposite the Horse Guards. 
The Duke of York being unable to afford to 
live in his new palace, sold the Crown lease 
to the Duke of Sutherland for £72,000. 
The original cost of the building and the 
purchase money went to the formation of 
Victoria Park. The upper story was added 
by Sir Charles Barry, the Architect of the 
present House of Commons, who algo planned 
the internal arrangements of the house, which 
are very fine. The hall and staircase are per- 
fect in proportion, and most harmonious in 
their beautiful purple and grey colouring, 
affording the best example in this country of 
Seagliola decoration. The great dining-room 
is monumental, and worthy of Versailles, and 
the picture gallery, 136ft. by 32ft., contains 
many famous and remarkable pictures from 
the hands of such masters as Raphael, Titian, 
Moroni, Murillo Velasquez, Delaroche, Van 
Dyck, and Watteau, although the original 
treasures have been much reduced by sales, 
notably that of the famous Cabinet Lenoir. 
In the green velvet drawing-room are two 
Marie Antoinette chairs, which were once in 
Le Petit Trianon, at Versailles, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH | 


ARCHITECTS. 
ANNUAL REPORT oF THE CoUNCIL. 


\V E give the following extracts from the 

annual report of the Council of the 
R.IB.A., as presented and adopted at the 
annual general meeting held in camera on 
Monday night, under the presidency of 
Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A. The only 
other business of interest was the election of 
serutineers to act at the forthcoming election 
of the Council and Standing Committees, and 
the appointment of the Statutory Board of 
Exantiners for the ensuing year: During the 
official year 18 Fellows (of whom 11 were 
previously Associates), 40 Associates (of whom 
18 were Students), and 8 Hon. Associates have 
been elected. The number of Fellows is now 
602, as against 594, and the number of Asso- 
ciates 986, as against 968 at the corresponding 
period last year. The number of Hon. Asso- 
ciates remains the same, namely 55. Two 
Fellows have been transferred to the class of 
Retired Fellows in accordance with the terms 
of bye-law 13, viz., Messrs. C. H. Howell and 
8. 8. Markham. 


Tue Losses py Datu 


have been as follows: — Fellows: David 
Brandon, past vice-president, Wm. H. Clark 
and Henry Crisp (Bristol), F. J. Francis, J: G. 
Finch Noyes, Stephen Salter, J. W. Trounson 
(Penzance), Robt. Walker, and Wm. H. White, 
secretary. Associates: EH. Howard Dawson 
(Laneaster), John Gethin (Cardiff), Frederick 
Morley (Dublin), Wm. A. Purdue, and C. W. 
Whittenbury (Manchester). Hon. Associates : 
Edward Armitage, R.A., Sir John Everett 
Millais, Bart., P.R.A., Lord Savile, G.C.B., 
and William. Tipping, F.S.A. Hon. Fellow: 
Edward Falkener; and Hon. Corr. Member : 
Don. Mariano Belmas (Madrid). The Council 
deeply deplore the loss of their secretary, 
William H. White, who was appointed in the year 
1878, and held the office until the time of his 
death, a period of eighteen years. During that 
period the membership of the Institute largely 
increased, the present system of examinations 
came into operation, and the responsibilities of 
the chief administrative officer were in other 
ways augmented. Mr. White devoted himself 
to his duties with the utmost zeal, bringing 


into play all the forces of a naturally 
energetic temperament in promoting the 
knowledge of Architecture and the wel- 


fare of the Institute whose interests he had 
so much at heart, and especially in main- 
taining cordial relations’ between it and 
kindred societies abroad. Mr. White’s illness 
prevented his attending personally, except 
intermittently, at the Institute after the 
beginning of last year, although he maintained 
his interest in its affairs until the last, and his 
place will be very difficult to fill. 


THE SECRETARIAL VACANCY 


has been advertised, and out of fifty-seven 
candidates the Council have selected Mr. 
William J. Locke, B.A:Cantab, who will enter 
on his duties after Easter ; and they have also 
appointed Mr. Herbert G. Tayler as assistant 
secretary. During the vacancy in the secretary- 
ship an unusual amount of work has been 
thrown upon the hon. secretary, and the Council 
desire to record their indebtedness to him 
for so kindly carrying it out, and also for 
the willing assistance rendered by the whole of 
the staff. The Council also desire to express 
their acknowledgments to Mr. Alex. Graham, 
F'.S.A., Vice-President, for his services as hon. 
editor since Mr. White’s decease. The In- 
stitute has lost a warm friend and generous 
benefactor in the late David Brandon. The 
Preliminary Examinations of June and Novem- 
ber 1896 were held in London, Manchester, 
and Bristol, with the result that 165 gentlemen 
have been registered as probationers. At the 
same time Intermediate Examinations were 
held in London and Manchester, with the 
result that sixty-eight probationers have been 
registered as students. There are now 872 
probationers and 798 students on the respective 
registers. ‘The final and special examination 
quahfying for candidature as Aassociate was 


held in London and Manchester in June, and 
in London only in November last, when, of the 
seventy-six candidates examined, 35 passed. 
The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Mr. T. 
Denton Brooks (A.) he having most highly dis- 
tinguished himself among the _ thirty-five 
gentlemen who qualified during the year for 
candidature as Associate. The prize offered by 
Mr. Cates for the best set of testimonies of 
study submitted by students for admission to 
the final. examination was awarded to Mr. 
@. 8. EF. Palmer (A.), who qualified for 
candidature as Associate in November, 1896. 
The Council desire to record their indebted- 
ness to the Allied Societies at Manchester and 
Bristol, under whose charge examinations have 
been conducted during the official year; as 
well as their obligation for the gratuitous 
services rendered by the London Board of 
Examiners. 


THe Royat Gotp MeEpan 


for the promotion of Architecture was pre- 
sented to Mr. Ernest George, vice-president, 
in June last. For the current year Mynheer 
P. J. H. Cuypers (Hon. Corr. M.), of Amster- 
dam, has been selected for the honour for his 
executed worksas an Architect,and Her Majesty 
the Queen has graciously signified approval. 
Early in the official year the President received 
a communication from the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, asking him to submit 
the names of three or four Architects to fur- 
nish designs for new public buildings to be 
erected at Kingston, Jamaica. A notice was 
inserted in the Journal calling attention to 
the matter, and inviting applications from 
members of the Institute and others. A 
selection was made from those sent in, and 
forwarded to the Colonial Office, and an inti- 
mation was in due course received that Mr. 
W. H. Harrison [F.] had been selected to 
carry out the work. ‘The Special Committee 
appointed in December, 1895, to consider the 
question of the 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF FELLOWS 


have, after numerous meetings and consulta- 
tation with the Allied Societies, reported to 
the Council, who have adopted the suggestions 
made, and these will be submitted to the 
general body at a special general meeting on 
the 3lst May. A communication was received 
in June last from the Board of Regents, the 
governing body of the University of California, 
stating that it had been decided to prepare a 
programme for “a general competition for a 
permanent, comprehensive, and grand plan of 
the grounds and buildings of the University of 
California at Berkeley,” and asking for sugges- 
tions with respect tothe preparation of such pro- 
gramme. The matter was referred to the Com- 
petitions Committee, who have drawn up some 
suggestions which it is hoped will contribute 
to the successful issue of the competition. 
The present Jubilee year is also the Jubilee of 
of the Architectural Association, and the 
Council are glad to have the opportunity of 
expressing their appreciation of the efforts 
of that body in the cause of architectural 
education. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING CommMITTEn. 


Trinity Almshouses.—Your Committee are 
glad to report that the threatened demolition 
of these interesting buildings by the Trinity 
House Corporation has been averted, the 
Charity Commissioners having refused their 
sanction to the scheme. 'The Committee, having 
strongly opposed the demolition, consider the 
result most satisfactory.—St. Mary Woolnoth. 
This building has also escaped its threatened 
destruction. Although the House of Commons 
inserted in the City and South London 
Railway Bill certain clauses for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Church, these clauses 
were struck out by the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons, however, reinserted 
them, and they were finally agreed to. In this 
matter also the action of your Committee 
greatly assisted to avert the destruction of the 
Church. — New County Hall for London. 
Your Committee, having taken much interest 
in the proposed site for the intended new 
County Hall, were invited to an informal con- 


ference with some of the principal members of 
the County Council, and certain of the head 
officials. The chairman, Mr. W. Young, and 
the honorary secretary, were delegated for this 


purpose, and the meeting was held on Friday, 


December 4th, 1896. The views of the com- 
mittee were laid before the Conference, and 
the committee were thanked for the trouble 
they had taken in the matter.—Preservation 
of Old Buildings. 
London County Council your Committee con- 
sented to prepare a list of buildings in London 
which may be said to possess historic and 
architectural interest. With this view they 
obtained your consent to invite the 


CO-OPERATION OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


interested in the matter. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the London County Council themselves 
called a meeting for the consideration of the 
subject, to which your Committee were invited 
to send. three representatives. After con- 
siderable discussion it was decided that it 
is desirable to prepare a register of the old 
buildings, and that a general committee 
should be formed of the various societies repre- 
sented at the Conference, the matter being left 
in the hands of the London County Council. 
—Carfax Tower, Oxford. The Committee have 
had some ¢ xrrespondence with the municipality 
of Oxford respecting this tower, and after 
carefully inspecting photographs of the Church, 
together with measured drawings prepared by 
Mr. Hare, and hearing the opinions of those 
members of the Committee who had inspected 
the building, decided to report that there is 
nothing in the tower of architectural interest, 
and that some scheme for remodelling it is 
desirable. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING 
COMMITTEE, 


The question of the payment of Architects’ 
fees by fire offices in connection with the re- 
instatement of buildings after fires has been 
further considered by the committee. After 
correspondence and negotiations with the 
principal insurance companies through their 
association, a report thereon was submitted to 
the Council. Letters were referred to the 
committee by the Council respecting Architects 
participating in the commission of Quantity 
Surveyors, also respecting charges and duties 
of Architects and other matters, and reports 
have been made thereon to the Council. The 
proposed new bye-laws of the London County 
Council regarding drains were considered, and 
a report thereon, suggesting amendments, was 
made to the Council. The amended paper on 
the subject of the professional charges of 
Architects prepared by a sub-committee has 
received much attention, and is still under 
consideration. 


REPORT OF THE Scipnce STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 


The experiments in brickwork testing have 
been continued. A further series of experi- 
ments is in hand at the present time. These 
have reference more particularly to brickwork 
in walls as distinguished from those previously 
held in regard to brickwork in piers, and the 
committee have again to acknowledge their 
obligations to Sir William Arrol and to the 
London and India Docks Joint Committee for 
the valuable assistance rendered by them in 
regard to these experiments. The committee 
hope in due course to issue in pamphlet form 
the results of the whole series of experiments. 

The report of the Literature Standing 
Committee contained nothing of moment. 


THe tenders for the great extension of 
Ostend harbour and docks, which was pro- 
visionally estimated to cost nine millions of 
francs (£360,000), have been opened at the 
offices of the Provincial Government at 
Bruges. One half of the cost is to be paid by 
the town of Ostend, and the remainder by the 
Belgian Government. There were three ten- 
ders only—that of a firm at Roulers, West 
Flanders, 9,435,800f. ; a Bruges firm, 9,470,000f. ; 
and a Paris firm, 12,340,930f. The tenders will 
be submitted to the Government at Brussels 
for final decision. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The following is taken from 
the report of Mr. Munce on the designs for 
the new fire brigade establishment :—In com- 
pliance with your request, I beg to report as 
follows: Every one of the designs showed 
considerable study by its author. After ex- 
amination and consideration, four of them 
showed marked superiority in arrangement. 
Design No. 2 is placed first, its arrangement 
being better than any of the others, although 
it would require some modification, still the 
variations would be less than in any of the 
other plans. The elevation would be very 
much improved by a small expenditure. The 
estimated cost of the design (£10,400) is lower 
than that of any of the others, so that there 
is room for improvement without exceeding 
the cost of the next in order of merit. No. 12 
has a pleasing elevation, but the plan of the 
fire department has been injured through 
placing the weights and measures department 
in front, and ‘thus practically putting the 
firemaster’s dwelling on the second floor. 
‘This could be amended by placing the weights 
and measures department at the rear. No. 14 
has the same defect as No. 12, but would be 
more difficult to amend—there are too many 
staireases. No. 18 has the engine-room, stables, 
&c., well arranged on the ground floor, but the 
upper floors would be found difficult of access, 
and the whole arrangement would prove 
dangerous and inconvenient, with a want of 
privacy. The yard could not be confined to 
the fire department, and therefore would be 
practically useless for drill, and would increase 
the difficulty of supervision. Although the 
elevation of No. 2 is not so imposing as some 
of the other plans, it is placed first on account 
of its arrangement, and No. 12 second. If the 
committee decide to carry out any of the 
designs, it would be well to’ combine the best 
points of the two plans. 

The plans of the new theatre to be erected 
in Rosemount Viaduct are now in an advanced 
stage of preparation. The old houses on the 
site are to be demolished immediately after 
Whit Sunday, and building operations begun. 
It is claimed that the building will be one of 
the safest and most completely - equipped 
theatres in Scotland. 


AmBERGATE.—The new Church at Ambergate 
has just been internally improved. The altar 
steps and communicants’ dais, formerly com- 
posed of wood, have now been taken up and 
replaced by marble. That of the communi- 
cants’ rail is of black Derbyshire marble from 
the Ashford quarries, and the other is red 
Belgian marble, while the altar now stands of 
white Italian marble, from the famous Carara 
quarries, Italy. The idea carried out in the 
new work is from the passage in Dante’s 
“Purgatorio,” and is symbolical of Christian 
progression. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. Berresford, of Belper. 


AsHopron.—A new Wesleyan chapel and 
school at Ashopton, in the Bradwell circuit, 
were opened on the 22nd ult. A better posi- 
tion for the chapel than the old site could not 
be found, situated asit is by the side of the 
Sheffield Road in the centre of the village 
Mr. J. G. Ronksley, of Sheffield, gave land 
upon which to erect a new chapel adjoining 
the old building, which remains in use as a 
Sunday school. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Alfred and Hedley Hill, of 
Tideswell and Litton, and the Architect is 
Mr. Herbert. W: Lockwood, of Sheffield. The 
estimated cost was £760. 


Brexrast.—One of the few remaining land- 
marks of old Belfast a century ago is now in 
process of demolition to clear the ground for a 
palatial block of buildings about to be erected 
for the Directors of the Scottish Provident 
Institution. The site forms a portion of the 
large plot of land extending from Wellington 
Place to Wellington Street, and from Donegall 
Square West up to and including the premises 
on which the buildings of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association stand. The newinsurance 


building for the Scottish Provident will occupy 
a space of about 100ft. square, leaving the 
remainder for future development. They will 
be in the Palladian style of Italian Architec- 
ture, executed in white stone, with a lofty 
columnar order, resting on a_rusticated 
stylobate, and crowned with richly-moulded 
cornice and balustrade above 80ft. in height. 
An octagonal dome placed at the angle will 
rise 120ft. Below it will be placed the separate 
imposing entrance to the insurance office, 
another porch, with electric lift and stone 
staircase, accommodating the various suites of 
offices on the upper floors. The plans of the 
entire block have been prepared by the Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Young and Mackenzie, 


Buackpoou.— An inspector of the Local 
Government Board has attended at Blackpool 
to inquire into an application for sanction to 
borrow money for the extension of the gas 
works and other municipal purposes. It is 
sought to spend about £10,000 on new mains, 
meters, and lamps. Application for other 
moneys was made in respect of a proposed 
underground convenience at the westerly end 
of Station Road, South Shore, and for works of 
street improvement in different parts of the 
town. 


Brecuin.—The plans of the proposed Joint 
Infectious Diseases Hospital and the site have 
been finally approved of. The scheme for a 
joint hospital was agreed upon some consider- 
able time ago; but difficulties cropped up 
which threw the arrangements back. Alto- 
gether there will be four blocks of buildings— 
two ward blocks, an administrative block, and 
a mortuary block. Each ward is provided with 
a bathroom, In each block is a nurse’s room, 
with small projecting window overlooking the 
wards. A small scullery is also provided in 
each block. The administrative building con- 
sists of matron’s room, living room or kitchen, 
with scullery, pantry, coalhouse, servants’ bed- 
room, and dispensary, on ground floor; and 
two large bedrooms and bathroom on_ first 
floor. The mortuary block contains mortuary, 
ainbulance shed, washing-house, disinfecting 
chamber, store for patients’ clothes, coalhouse, 
and other offices. The heating and ventilation 
have received special consideration. Each 
grate admits a supply of fresh air heated as it 
passes into the ward. There will be a fresh 
air inlet at the floor level under each bed, and 
this will be used in hot weather, while another 
inlet six feet above the floor, fitted with a 
patent fresh air warmer, will admit the air 
during colder weather. Patent extract venti- 
lators will be fitted up in the ceiling, and mica 
flap-ventilators in each flue. The buildings 
are designed so that they will easily admit of 
future extension. The walls are to be of red 
pressed brickwork, and the roofs covered with 
green slates. The inside walls are to be 
finished with highly polished cement. The 
floors are to be of narrow pitch pine, closely 
screwed up and dressed off very smooth. A 
layer of dry shivers covered with asphalte will 
be laid under all floors, and the spaces under 
floors will be thoroughly ventilated. The 
Architect for the work is Mr. T. Martin 
Cappon, of Dundee and Brechin. 


BriaHoust.—Thenewly-erected St. Andrew’s 
Mission Church in Thornhill Road, Brighouse, 
was dedicated recently. The building has 
been erected from designs by Mr. E. C. Brooke, 
Architect, Brighouse, at a cost of about £1000. 


Brixton, 8.W.—A music hall is to be built 
by a syndicate, which has acquired a freehold 
site opposite the Turkish baths in Carlton 
Grove, and plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Wilson and Long. The erection will 
be commenced in the course of this month, 
and the hall when completed will be capable 
of seating nearly 3000 people. Its cost will be 
between £17,000 and £18,000. 


Dzrsy.—The Bishop of Derby, who presided 
at the annual vestry meeting, said that Mr. 
William Smith was about to present some 
carved oak choir stalls for the chancel, and 
also an oak screen, in memory of his late 
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parents. It had been estimated by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield that it would cost about £3000 to 
repair and complete the Church tower, and it 
was hoped that next year action would be 
taken with the view of securing funds for this 
work. The designs for the chancel screen 
were being drawn, and would be laid before a 
future vestry meeting. 


Dunprn.—A very important architectural 
improvement at the West Port will be begun 
on an early date in the erection of a new block 
of buildings for the branch office of the British 
Linen Company Bank. The site is at present 
occupied by the Bank and other buildings, and 
covers a large area of ground. The buildings 
have frontages to West Port and Brown Street, 
and consist of two blocks. - It is the intention 
of the bank authorities to demolish the block 
fronting West Port, and erect a new and 
commodious building, which should form an 
outstanding feature in the Architecture of 
that thoroughfare. The plans for the new 
office are almost completed. The purchase of 
the site, it may be mentioned, was made from 
the directors of Dundee Royal Infirmary. 


Guasaow.—The students attending Mr. D. 
Bennet Dobson’s High School classes paid 
their monthly visit to works of note to the 
Glasgow Art Galleries, in course of erection 
in Kelvingrove Park. It is now 84 years 
since the works were started, the basement 
and first floors being now pretty well advanced. 
The total cost of the buildings will amount to 
about £174,000. The external stone used is 
from Locharbrigg’s red quarry, Dumfries, and 
in the two stories erected gives a bold effect. 
Most of the interior is to be lined with white 
stone, which is from Giffnock quarry, near 
Glasgow. The main entrance, which is from 
Kelvingrove Park, is beginning to show to 
great advantage. The Grand Hall occupies a 
prominent part in the building, being well 
over 125ft. high. On the ground floor it is 
proposed to place museum exhibits, and in the 
galleries above, the pictures. Two very fine 
central towers will flank the main park en- 
trance, and will be over 150ft. high. Messrs. 
Peter McKissock and Son, whose contract for 
the mason work is £116,905, have five moulding 
machines at work, in addition to sawing 
ones, producing work even superior to the 
hand-work. The resident Clerk of Works 
conducted the students, who appreciated the 
visit, and at the close accorded the customary 
vote of thanks to Messrs. Simpson and Milner 
Allen, the Architects, of London. 

The most recent addition to the schools 
erected by the Glasgow School Board — 
Rosemount Public School, Milburn Street, 
Garngad Hill—has just been opened by Sir 
John Neilson Cuthbertson. The school is 
erected on a site at the highest point of 
Garngad Hill. The school and class rooms, 
sixteen in number, and varying in size from 
scholars, are 
grouped round the central hall on two- floors, 
and provide places for fully 1203 children, of 
which 608 are for infants at eight square feet 
each, the remainder being at ten square feet. 
The plenum system has been adopted for the 
heating and ventilation. The building is very 
simply treated externally, but the necessity 
for ample lighting has been adequately recog- 
nised, the windows forming the principal 
feature of the elevations. The walls are of 
red sandstone, from Ballochmyle quarries, 
finished in squared rubble with polished 
dressings. The playgrounds, which are very 
extensive, are laid with tar-macadam paving. 


| The total cost, exclusive of site, is expected to 


come within £13,000. Mr. J. B. Wilson, Glas- 


| gow, was the Architect. 


GresHAmM.—The School Board authorities 
have approved of plans and accepted an inclu- 
sive tender of £2800 for the erection of new 
premises, The site selected is near the Church, 
and, although in the vicinity, is on higher 
eround than the present schools. The new 
buildings, when complete, will give accom- 
modation for 178 children. Towards the 
entire cost of the work the Board has had 
sanction to borrow £3085. 
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HanDswortH.—The opening of the new 
school in connection with the Handsworth 
Congregational Church, and reopening of the 
chapel, took place on the 28th ult. The new 
school includes a room capable of seating 300 
to 350 adults and an infants’ schoolroom, while 
the existing school has been divided into ten 
commodious classrooms, outbuildings, <c. 
Heating of all the school premises is by hot- 
water apparatus. The church has also been 
redecorated, and the lighting of the buildings 
has been rearranged. ‘Total cost, including 
site of the new school, is about £1,600. 


Hexuam.—Plans for the new grammar 
school at Hexham have been laid before the 
Technical Education Committee of the North- 
_umberland County Council by Messrs. Oliver 
and. Leeson, Architects, Newcastle. A site of 
about four and a quarter acres, immediately to 
the south of Hexham, has been secured. Thé 
plans provide accommodation for 150 boys, 
thirty being boarders. The main entrance 
doorway to the school is in the centre of the 
principal front, and, passing through this, 
access is obtained to a handsome hall and 
staircase leading to the.dormitories on the 
first floor. At the left of the entrance is the 
school hall, a lofty room lighted from both 
sides, whilst beyond are class-rooms of various 
sizes. To the south of the class-rooms, in a 
separate wing, is the physical laboratory. On 
the first floor, over the class-rooms, are the 
chemical laboratory, preparation room, and 
lecture theatre, with a special science class- 
room. There will be separate cloak-rooms and 
lavatories for the day boys and boarders, anda 
common room for assistant masters. On the 
right of the main entrance is the boarders’ 
common room and dining-hall, and beyond 
that the head master’s house. Separated from 
the main building is a covered playshed for 
the boys and a large room for manual instruc- 
tion. ‘The buildings are proposed to be carried 
out in stone, an admirable quarry being 
situated a very short distance from the site; 
and the roofs are to be covered with green 
slates. 


Horrinaton.— New and spacious Board 
School premises were opened a few days ago. 
The buildings are of native stone with Doulting 
stone dressings. and are of a substantial 
character, with ample playgrounds and offices. 
The contract amounted to a little over £1100. 


Huuu.—The new Sunday School built in 
connection with Queen’s Road Wesleyan 
Chapel has now been opened. ‘The school 
marks the completion of a scheme formulated 
twenty years ago. Accommodation is provided 
in the central hall for about 700 scholars. 
Attached there are an infants’ schoolroom, 
and twelve class-rooms, a church parlour, 
minister’s vestry, and the usual kitchen and 
offices. The cost of the building is about 
£3500, the greater part of which has already 
been subscribed. 


Kipsgrove.—The foundation-stones of the 
new Victoria Hall and public offices about to 
be erected by the Urban District Council were 
laid a few days ago. The site of the new 
buildings is the gift to the Urban District 
Council of Messrs. Robert, James, and A. H. 
Heath, and occupies an elevated position on 
the east side of Liverpool Road. It is proposed 
to erect buildings for the accommodation of 
the council, and a hall for public meetings, 
&c., a fire station, and a town yard. Messrs. 
Wood and Hutchings, of Tunstall, are the 
Architects; and the tender of Mr. Charles 
Cope, of Tunstall, for £2046, has been accepted. 
It is probable that a tower and clock will be 
added, to commemorate the Diamond Jubilee 
of the Queen, but this is not included in the 
present scheme. 


LrEeps.—The Watch Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation has resolved to accept the tender 
of Messrs. Appleby Brothers, of Bramley, for 
the erection of a new police station at Upper 
Wortley, the cost being £2760. The com- 
mittee has considered the question of providing 
a new police station for East Leeds, but, 
however, has decided not to erect a station 
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there. The question of a new police station 
for Woodhouse was adjourned till the next 
meeting of the committee. 


NewcastLEe.—The Newcastle Finance Com- 
mittee has agreed to accept the offer of the 
Water Company to give up immediate 
possession of the offices in the Police Court 
buildings, which will enable the Corporation 
to carry out the contemplated structural 
alterations, which include the making of a 
second court of the large room lately occupied 
by the directors of the Company, the removal 
of the existing offices, and the formation of 
solicitors’ rooms, waiting rooms for witnesses, 
and also a room for the holding of Watch 
Committee meetings. It is also proposed to 
make certain alterations in connection with 
the present magistrates’ room. There will be 
two entrances to the premises, one from 
Pilgrim Street, and the other from Worswick 
Street. 


OxENnHOoPE.—The foundation stones of the 
new Wesleyan Sunday School at Oxenhope 
were laid on the 24th ult. The school will 
occupy a site to the west of the present chapel, 
and will take the place of premises which are 
too small. The new buildings will consist of 
an assembly room, a gallery, an organ recess, 
library, lecture room, infants’ schoolroom, and 
other rooms. The site has cost £600. The 
outlay on the buildings is expected to be 
£4200. 


QUEENSTOWN. — The Queenstown Custom 
House, as it is called, is about to be taken 
down and a new building erected on the site 
of the old one. The old building has been in 
use for a long period for a Government struc- 
ture, and for an important seaport town such 
as Queenstown is, it is strange that such an 
inconvenient building was made to do duty for 
such a long period. Itis nothing better than a 
boat-house, with a few dingy rooms overhead 
totally unsuited to the requirements of the 
place. 


RastTRick.—The corner-stone of new pre- 
mises for the Rastrick and Fixby Conservative 
Association was laid on the 24th ult. The new 
premises are being erected in Church Street, 
Rastrick, from plans prepared by Mr. A. E. 
Halliwell, Architect, Brighouse. On the ground 
floor they comprise two lock-up shops and care- 
taker’s house. On the first floor are news, 


| smoke, billiard, and secretary’s rooms. 


SHEFFIELD.—The whole of the faience used 
in the decoration of the Prudential Assurance 
Company’s new building at the corner of Pin- 
stone Street, adjoining St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
a description of which we gave in our issue of 
April 14th, was supplied by the Leeds Fireclay 
Company, and was their well-known Burman- 
toft’s ware. 


STRADBROKE.—F or upwards of a century no 
repairs were done to the bells of Stradbroke 
Church; consequently their condition became 
such that action was imperative. Two years 
since Mrs. Morgan-Kirby commenced active 
work to secure the required fund, and succeed- 
ing in obtaining nearly £100, the cost of the 
work. It has now been executed by Messrs. 
H. Bowell and Son, bell founders, Ipswich, 
they having rehung the bells in an English 
oak frame, with new fittings. 


SwAnsEA.—A new chapel has been erected 
in Henrietta Street, from designs of Mr. W. 
Williams, by Mr. H. Billings, contractor. The 
building will seat 500 persons, and has cost 
about £2500. 


Swinpon.—A new theatre is to be erected 
at New Swindon from designs prepared by 
Messrs. R. Milverton Drake and J. M. Pizey, 
Architects, Bank Chambers, Baldwin Street. 
The theatre will accommodate about 1600 
persons. Three sides of the theatre abut 
on public streets, which admits of a most 
complete arrangement of exits and entrances. 
It is to be well provided with dressing-room 
and bar accommodation, and heated with hot 
water. The height of the auditorium from 


the pit stalls to the sun burner is 40ft. The 
proscenium opening, boxes, and internal. deco- 
ration generally will be Italian Renaissance 
very artistically treated. Ample means of 
ventilation are provided. Externally the 
building will be of brick and freestone, and 
is of a very imposing character. Itis to be 
called the Queen’s Theatre, and will be opened 
about the beginning of October. The plans 
have been duly passed by the District Council 
and the Wiltshire County Council. 


WansTeAp.—A new building, known as 
Grove Hall, has just been opened, The build- 
ing has cost upwards of £2500, and it will 
seat over 500 people. The Architect was 
Mr. E. N. Whitaker, and the builder Mr. J. 
Jolliffe. 


W aver.Ley.—Another important stage in the 
work of reconstructing and enlarging the 
Waverley Station and its approaches has been 
reached by the completion of the new double 
line of rails between Waverley and Abbeyhill, 
and of the new up main line platform. Its 
construction involved the removal of, among 
other buildings, a large grain store, and Dry- 
borough and Bernard’s breweries, and the 
setting back of the North Back of Canongate 
to the foot of the Calton rock. It also involved 
the cutting of anew tunnel through the Calton 
Hill, and the carrying of the double line of 
rails to Abbeyhill Junction. Extensive opera- 
tions were thus necessitated over a large area, 
but the work has been pushed forward by the 
North British Railway Companys engineers 
and contractors. While access to the station 
by the Waverley steps will be preserved, the 
principal approach will still be from Waverley 
Bridge, but there will be two inclined accesses 
in place of one as at present, and the gradients 
will be slightly improved, as the new booking 
office will be further east than the present one. 
Opposite the foot of the inclined accesses there 
will be a large block of new offices. The west 
portion of this block will contain a large book- 
ing hall, about 75ft. square, in the centre of 
which will be the booking office, while the 
principal waiting-rooms will be grouped around 
it. Four wide passages will lead direct from 
the booking hall to the platforms, one leading 
to the main up platform, another to the main 
down platform, and two to four docks at the 
east end of the station. For the four docks at 
the west end there will be separate booking- 
office accommodation near the foot of the in- 
clined accesses. The suburban double platform 
will be covered by a verandah roof, will have 
separate offices and waiting-rooms, and will be 
connected with the main station by bridges 
both for passengers and luggage. The con- 
struction of the roof of the. new station has 
been limited toa height of 42ft. above the rails, 
which is a very low elevation for a roof cover- 
ing such a large area. It has, therefore, been 
designed so as to look as light as possible, and 
will be carried on light steel lattice girders 
resting on ornamental cast-iron columns. Sub- 
stantial progress is being made with the work 
of reconstruction. ‘The booking hall is rapidly 
approaching completion. ‘The walls have been 
finished and the roof is in aforward state. The 
hall is a commodious one, and will bea striking 
feature of the new station. Work has also 
been begun in connection with the building of 
the hotel. 


Worxsop.—The scheme for the enlargement 
of the schools connected with St. John’s parish at 
Worksop is now complete. The enlargement 
has taken place at the Eastgate and Dock 
Road Schools, and the cost is over £1000. 
The result is increased accommodation for 
about 500 scholars. 


THE ancient Baptist Chapel at Nantwich, 
with its old-fashioned burial ground, in which 
the. body of Milton’s wife was laid to rest, has 
been sold by public auction for £130. 

A STATUE erected in Hyde Park, Sydney, to 
the memory of the Right Hon. William Bede 
Dalley, one of the principal statesmen of the 
colony, and the first Australian statesman to 
be made a Privy Councillor, was unveiled by 
the Governor recently. 
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being spoiled in the least. Some progress has 
Trade and Craft. fgceaites been made towards the recovery of Co rr es pondence. 
this Art by a brother of Mr. Hiram 8, Maxim, 
who resides in the United States, and has sent | 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT BELFAST, small quantities of steel over here to be tested. | R.I.B.A. ELECTIONS, 


The Electric Lighting Committee’s report, 
which has been adopted by the Belfast Cor- 
poration, approves of plans, specifications, and 
estimates prepared by their Engineer for the 
proposed new installation, and recommends 
the Council to authorise an application being 
made to the Local Government Board for their 
sanction to the Council’s raising a sum not 
exceeding £65,000 for the first section of the 
undertaking. The committee purposes laying 
down a small portion of the plant as soon as 
the makers can supply it, and in the meantime 
pushing on with the erection of the station 
buildings and the laying of the wires, 


THE ANAGLYPTA COMPANY. 
The illustration we give represents an ex- 
cellent design received from the Anaglypta 
Co., and intended as a commemoration shield 
for the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. It is made 
in Anaglypta in very high relief, and is suit- 


able for either outdoor or indoor decoration. 
The Company has also issued a sheet of 
drawings giving suggestions as to how the 
shield can be arranged with flags to make a 
trophy to the best advantage. 


MESSRS, STRODE AND COMPANY, 


We have received.from Messrs. Strode and 
Company, of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
188, Piccadilly, copies of special electric 
Diamond Jubilee illumination designs pre- 
pared by them. There is an originality about 
some of the designs only equalled by their 
appropriateness. We would specially mention 
a4 patent device representing an Imperial 
crown. ‘The arrangement of. this design is 
very effective. Only a few incandescent lamps 
are required, the light being reflected on to a 
background of glittering gold, with the jewels, 
represented by coloured lamps, showing up in 
strong relief, and the effect thus obtained is 
very pleasing. The same arrangement is also 
applied to mottoes and other devices. For 
outlining buildings with electric lamps, Messrs. 
Strode have a metaod by means of which 
damage to the structure is avoided, and any 
number of lamps can be fixed up in a very 
short space of time. Devices and mottoes can 
also be traced out with electric lamps and 
various colours embodied, adding greatly to 
the effect. Another speciality for outlining 
buildings will be white or coloured moons, a 


rather ingenious device which converts a small . 


incandescent lamp into a handsome globe. 
The same idea is also adopted with balloons. 
They are very suitable for festoons, and are 
particularly effective when used in illuminating 
gardens or trees. Special arrangements are 
being made to meet the great demand for 
electric current. 


DISCOVERY IN STEEL MANUFACTURE, 


The art of producing steel is reckoned among 
those which are lost. The old swords hailing 
from Japan or India will simply cut clean 
through our modern steel without their edge 


Mr. Maxim’s brother has drawn his informa- 
tion from old Hindoo sources. and at his first 
experiment succeeded in making a drill which 
would cut its way with perfect ease through a 
file made of the finest metal we can produce 
nowadays. Of the process of manufacture 
nothing is as yet. publicly known, and it has 
not yet been placed on the market. Mr. 
Maxim is said to regard it as merely the pre- 
lude to more important discoveries still in the 
same direction. 


THE TRAMWAYS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


There is an interesting sequel to the report 
of the Special Tramways Committee sent out 
by the Birmingham Corporation to investigate 
the various methods of electric traction. The 
inevitable quarrel as to the terms of the lease 
is sure to follow, and at the present moment 
Birmingham is excited because the Tramway 
Company refuses to carry out the wishes of 
the Special Committee. The Company con- 
tends that it is only bound to lay a portion of 
the tramway on the conduit system—not more 
than ten miles out of the twenty -four or 
twenty-five miles of existing tramways. The 
Corporation, on the other hand, denies any 
definite agreement as to a limit. It is ad- 
mitted by the Corporation that any conduit 
line laid in excess of eight miles must be 
bought up at a valuation on terms agreed 
upon, when the lease terminates. Hence the 
deadlock, 


MESSRS. WEBB AND CO. 


Messrs. Webb and Co. have concluded 
arrangements with the Della Robbia Pottery 
Co., whose beautiful ware attracted so much 
attention at the recent Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, and have a fine collection of this 
pottery on view at 292, Euston Road. We 
would strongly advise all those interested in 
this class of mural decoration to visit Messrs. 
Webb’s show-rooms. The collection comprises 
figure and ornamental panels in high and low 
relief, for friezes, spandrils, lunettes, jambs, 
pilasters, all of the most beautiful designs, 
many by well-known Artists; and we under- 
stand some panels are in preparation from 
pictures by Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 


Tur Rugby Urban District Council has just 
completed the purchase from Mr. B. H.C. Fox, 
for £8000, of eighty acres of land, on the north 
side of the town, chiefly for sewage disposal 
purposes. 

Mr. J. Wourr Barry, C.B., has been elected 
President, and Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., Sir 
Douglas Fox, Mr. James Mansergh, and Sir 
William Anderson, K.C.B., Vice-Presidents of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

A pusuic hall and library is shortly to be 
erected at Briton Ferry. Several houses have 
now been purchased, and the site selected igs 
Lowther Street. In addition to a library and 
reading-room there will be three rooms for the 
Urban District Council, and bank premises, 
Masonic hall, and shops. 

Tue officers of the Cambridge Volunteers 
are appealing for funds for building a new 
armoury. What is desired is a building which 
shall contain an armoury, offices for the 
Commanding Officer and Adjutant, office for 
the Sergt.-Major, and a band-room. Colonel 
Fawcett estimates the cost of the required 
alterations at £800. 

Riaur in the centre of the maneuvring 
ground of the German Garde du Corps, between 
Spandau and Potsdam, lies an old village 
called Déberitz, the Church of which is said to 
be almost 1000 years old. The military 
authorities having acquired the whole of the 
ground—about four square miles in extent— 
by legal expropriation, the inhabitants of the 
village were forced to quit. An order has been 
issued by the General Staff to the effect that 
large barracks are to be erected on the site of 
the village, which is to be demolished, and 
with it the Church, 


To the Editor of THE BuiipeErs’ JOURNAL, 


Sir,—A doubt has been expressed as to the 
accuracy of the statement that a large propor- 
tion of the members do not vote at the annual 
elections for the Council. The following are 
the actual figures from the Institute Journal, 
in reference to the last election, There were 
only 468 envelopes sent in containing the 
voting papers, and twenty-nine of these were 
spoiled by informalities, no candidate obtained 
more than 391 votes, although the total number 
of members with voting powers was then 1581, 
therefore no less than 1113 neglected or 
refused to send in their votes. It is to be 
hoped that there will be more voters this year, 
and that they will consider six new members 
of the Council, with twelve old ones, to be a 
fair proportion. ~The best way to secure this 
result would obviously be to “ plump ” for new 
candidates only, for it is absolutely certain 
that twelve, at least, of the existing Council 
will be returned. 

Yours faithfully, 
A METROPOLITAN FELLOW. 

London, April 29th, 1897. 


To the Editor of Tue Butipers’ JourNAL. 


Dear Sir,—The fact that 60 existing members 
(out of 64) have nominated themselves for the 
standing committees should be widely known. 
The best thing to be done under the circum- 
stances will be to “ plump” for new candidates, 
as in any case a large proportion of existing 
members must necessarily be returned. As 
seventeen of the existing council are renomi- 
nated for eighteen seats it is desirable that all 
members vote, and for new men only ; the exist- 
ing seventeen members will, no doubt, be well 
looked after by their own friends, and, as they 
have nominated themselves, will probably also 
vote for each other, but a few of them should 
make place for new blood. 

LONDON ASSOCIATE. 
April 28th, 1897. 


Tux “ special defence works” of India, which 
have been in progress for twelve years and have 
cost more than £3,000,000, but nearly £200,000 
less than was originally estimated, are now 
practically completed. 

THE inauguration of the new waterworks at 
Worthing, which, together with other local 
improvements, have been constructed by the 
Corporation at a total cost of over £100,000, 
took place on the 26th ult. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. 


THe Epitor will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS, 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue, 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND Srx- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments, 


Advertising. 


Situations WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence. ; : 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements, Auction Sales and Contracts Open. 

Prices on application. iw 

Small Advertisements for current week § issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inelusiye, 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., 
Strand, W.C. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Architectural Association. — Mr. 
Beresford Pite presided at an ordinary meetihg 
of the Architectural Association, held on 
Friday evening, at which votes of thanks 
were accorded Messrs. Legg and Son for 
granting the Association permission to visit 
the Royal Palace Hotel extension, and to Mr. 
Banister F. Fletcher for permission to visit 27, 
High Street, Kensington. It was announced 
that the following had been reinstated mem- 
bers of the Association: Messrs. E. Dru Drury, 
S. R. J. Smith, A. H. R. Tenison, Keith D. 
Young, and H. Gray Robins. . In announcing 
that the annual dinner of the Association will 
be held to-night (May 5th), the President 
said the event was especially attractive as it 
celebrated the Jubilee of the Association. The 
Committee had invited all the. past Presidents 
of the Association, and their guests would 
include such a distinguished orator as the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and such an 
authority as the Bishop of London. To-morrow 
(Thursday), at three o’clock, a conference will 
be held at 9, Conduit Street, to discuss the 
work of the Association in its several aspects. 
Tea will be provided before the soirée, which 
takes place in the evening at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, and at which a musical play, 
written by Mr. E. Howley Sim, will be 
produced. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
At an ordinary meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, Dr. R. Rowand 
Anderson, President, in the chair, a large 
number of drawings of old Scottish work by 
students of the Applied Art School were ex- 
hibited, and explanatory historical and archi- 
tectural notes on them were read by Mr. J. 
Forbes Smith and Mr. Ramsey ‘Traquair, 
students. Among the subjects of the drawings 
were Holyrood Abbey, Craigmillar Castle, 
Argyll’s Lodging at Stirling, and Cowane’s 
Hospital. The Chairman, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Messrs. Ramsay Traquair and 
Smith for their communications on the in- 
teresting buildings they had been»studying, 
said that the Association, in devoting one of 
its evenings to an Exhibition of the work of 
the students of the Applied Art School, was 
desirous to make’ it known, especially to those 
who were to follow Applied Art, that the Asso- 
ciation was doing its best for them, because it 
made annually a subscription from its limited 
means to fcrward the cause of education, and 
did not limit its subscription to benefiting those 
only who were to follow Architecture, but 
gave its support to a school which, in carry- 
ing out its system of education, made no 
distinction between the Architect and all 
other Art workers—that was to say, that the 
scholarships and other rewards at the disposal 
of the school could be obtained and held by 
the Decorator, the Sculptor, and any other Art- 
worker equally with the Architect. The Asso- 
ciation also desired to emphasise the great 
importance of the study of ancient work, in all 
its departments, as a true foundation for the 
future work of the Artist. 

The members recently visited Bavelaw Castle, 
near Balerno. Mr. Frank W. Simon, Architect, 
who conducted the party, described the castle, 
and Mr. Glover, factor for the property, supple- 
mented Mr. Simon’s description. A vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Gulland and Mr. 
Robertson, who had given permission of in- 
spection, and to Mr. Simon for his descriptive 
notes. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society.—The annual meeting of the Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse branch of 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society 
was recently held at. the Plymouth School of 
Art. Mr. Charles King presided. The report 
was considered very satisfactory ; meetings 
and excursions have been held at regular 
intervals during the year. The ballot for the 
election of officers resulted as follows: Chair- 


Glasgow Archzological Society.—At a 
recent meeting of the Archeological Society 
of Glasgow Mr. David Murray, LL.D., presided, 
and Mr. John Orr, Newhall Terrace, exhibited 
the upper stone of a quern found near 
Glasgow Green, and a number of perforated 
sink stones. The chairman read a description 
of the stones and of the positions in which 
they were found. The quern stone was got in 
1894 by Mr. Orr in the construction of a sewer, 
and the sink stones were found in the gravel 
bed of the Clyde near Rutherglen Bridge. 
The latter were probably used by salmon 
fishers to weigh down their nets.—Mr. 15K 
Macgregor Chalmers, Architect, read a paper 
on the vaulting of the lower Church ‘of Glas- 
gow Cathedral, in which, criticising the theory 
recently promulgated by Mr. T. L. Watson, 
Architect, he said that a careful examination 
of the building showed that there was no 
evidence that there had been any intention to 
carry out any design other than that existing 
in the centre aisle. The evidence of the build- 
ing left no room for doubt that, whilst some 
parts of the work betrayed want of skill, the | 
present design was as originally projected. 

The Engineers’ Association.—The mem- 
bers of the Incorporated Association of Borough 
and Municipal Engineers held their annual 
meeting at Dover on Saturday, the 24th ult. 
The president, Mr. F. May, of Brighton, was | 
supported by a very large number of engineers | 
from London and other important centres. 
Two papers were read by Mr. Stilgoe, Dover, 


scavenging and the tramways just adopted at 
Dover, the latter being an electric overhead 
system. The meeting was in complete agree- 
ment as to the value of municipal control in 
such matters. Mr. Walmisby, engineer to the 
Dover Harbour Board, also read a paper on 
sea defence works. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BARNSTAPLE.—For the construction of a concrete im- 
pounding sewer, Cross-street, forthe Town Council. Mr. H. 
Masterton, engineer, Boutport-street, Barnstaple :— 


James Nuttall , £1,100 | W. GC. Shaddock, 5, Hills- 
J. Parmenter P40 boro’, Plymouth* £747 
H. Burgess 840 * Accepted. 


BELPER.—For the erection of shops, Derby-road, for the 
Park Foundry Company. Mr. Maurice Hunter, Engineer. 
Quantities by the Engineer :— 

General contractors’ work, including the glazing of roofs, by 

Messrs. Mellowes and Co., Sheffield. 


H. Weldon, Birm- A. Hingley, Duf- 

ingham te OLS Ta LO ae field £8,206 0 0 
Ford and Co., H. Jordan, Hors- 

Derby 9,145 0 0 ley Woodhouse 7,950 0 
Walker & Slater, Moss and Sons, 

Derby ... .. 9,050 0 0 Loughborough 7,903 10 0 
Jos. Walker and Bodell and Sons, 

Son, Wirksworth 8,990 0 0 ~ Belper 2, 2764 0.0 
J. F. Price, Not- Wheeldon Bros., 

tingham _.. 8,678 0 0 Belper*._... = 75700 00 
Groom and Co., Harris and Hunt, 

Bakewell . 8570 0 0 Ripleyt . 7,020 0 0 

Tron Roofs, Columns. and Girders. 

W. Jones & Co.,London £4,666 | Butterley Co., Butterley £4,109 
Francis Morton & Co., Phoenix Foundry Co., 

Liverpool .. 4,314 Derby* 3,988 
Handyside & Co.,Derby 4,129 


* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 
BRANDON (Sutfolk).—For additions, &c., to school build- 
ings, High-street, for the School Board. Messrs. E. Board- 
man and Son, Architects, Queen-street, Norwich :— 


Parsons and Sons ... £1,995 12 | C. Fryer Fe S160 8 
R. Mayes 1,739 0} Collims and Barber 1,550 0 
T. H. Yelf 1,624 0] J.G.Cowell,Soham, 

W.T. Newson & Sons 1,588 14 Cambridgeshire* 1,483 0 


Bromley, Kent. 


F. and F, J. Wood £21,098 | R. Hannen £18,970 
Maid and Morphew 20,485 | W. Downs 18,690 
Wallis and Son ... 20,400 | Crosby... é . 18,450 
W. Shurmur .. .. 19,890 | Patman and Fother- 

F. and H. Higgs... ... 19,480 ingham 17,651 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of new bottling stores at the 
Bagle Brewery, for Messrs. W. W. Nell, Limited, Messrs. 
Veall and Sant, Architects. Quantities by the Architects :— 


borough engineer, on the municipalisation of | 


FARNBOROUGH. — Accepted for a pair of houses, 
Peabody-road. Mr. W. HE. Trevena, Architect, Farn- 


borough :— : 
E. C. Hughes, Wokingham. 

FARNBOROUGH.—Accepted for a pair of houses, Rectory- 

road. Mr. W. E. Trevena, Architect, Farnborough :— 
G. Finch, Frimley. 

GOSPORT (Hants).—For alterations, &., at the work- 
house, Park-road, for the Alverstoke Board of Guardians. 
Mr. H. A. F. Smith, Architect, Star-chambers, High-street, 


Gosport. Quantities by the Architect :— 

Clarke and Sons ..._ ... £4,288] C.M.Dash .. ... «. £4,032 
T P.Hall.. .. .. .« 4,197} C.J. Lear and Son 3,970 
T. W. Quick ... 4,126) W. T. Dugan, Ports- 

J. Crockerell ... 4,052 mouth (accepted) 38,758 


HALE END (Essex).—For mission hall at Hale End, 
Chingford. Mr. F. Boreham, Architect :— 
Foster S72 a a1, 210 | Reed. ; win 21,166 
W.Shurmur .. ... _.... 1,188 

ILFORD.—For rebuilding the ‘ Angel” Hotel, Tiford. 
Mr, H. W. Wakley, Architect: 


Patman and Fother- W.Shurmur... «.. ... £8,690 

ingham . ..., £9,927 | Jerrard and Son ... 8,629 
R. Mitchell 9,620| W. Watson... ... 8,570 
Hearle and Farrow 9,572 | Scrivener and Co. 8,380 
Edwards and Medway 9,075} R.Lamble_... ..: 8,320 


B. E, Nightingale 8,770 | Dearing and Son wi, 8,280 
IPSWICH.—For additions to Tower House, for the School 

Board. Mr. J. 8. Corder, Architect, Tower-street, Ipswich. 

Quantities by Mr. J. Sydney Moet a Ipswich :— 


Parkington and Son ... £ G. Kenney .. £2,295 

Grimwood and Sons ... 9) T. Kenney)... 2,293 

T. Hipwell 2,527 Bennett, Ipswich* 2,185 
2,460 


E. West... Accepted. 
KING’S LYNN.—For the ironwork for a grain warehouse, 
“*Bentinck’’ Dock :— 


About About 
230 tons 300 tons 
east iron wrought iron 
at per ton, _ at per ton. 
Lockerbie and Wilkinson £7 12 +6 Creve oO 
The Horsel@y Co., Ltd. 615 0 10 8 9 
John Abbot and Co., Ltd. 615 0 10% 26 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd. 7 0 0 1 0 0 
Thornton and Crebbin ... ~ 616°5 916 6 
Cochrane and Co. 7:00 910 0 
Cochrane, Grove, andCo., Ltd. 6 7 6 9 7 6 
The Butterley Co., Ltd.* 6 0 0 9 5.0 


* Accepted. 


LEYTON.—For rebuilding the ‘“‘ King William IV.” 
public-house, High-street, Leyton. Messrs. Shoebridge and 
Rising, Architects :— 

E. Toms £5,850 | W. Shurmur £5,544 
J. Anley _.. 5,780 | Holloway Bros. 5,532 
Edwards and Medway 5,677 | Carmichael 5,530 
Parker 5, Lascelles 5,400 


Scharien and Co. “BD, Dor 
LEYTONSTONE.—For new premises for the London 


and Provincial Banking Company. Mr. A. R. Barker, 
Architect :— 
Roberts .. £6,394] Patman & Fothering- 
Wood j 5-50, 207 ham . £5,950 
W. Sbhurmur 6,236 | Gardner 5,930 
Chessum and Son., 5,997 | J. Bentley 5,805 
Mattocks . aed 5,991. Gough 5,604 
Carmichael 5,319 


LONDON.—For pulling down and re-erecting “The Prince 
George” public-house, Hillingdon-street, Walworth, for 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., Limited. Mr. George 
Hubbard, Architect, 23, Finsbury-circus, E.C. :—= 
Balaam Bros. ... £4,215 | H. Bames ol bale Rae 
H. Wall and Co. 4.198 | H. Burman and Son... 4,050 
J. C. Richards .. 4,186 | Wilham Downs 3,848 

LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse in Iron- 
monger-lane, E.C., for Mr. L. Salomons. Mr. George Way- 
mouth, Architect, 28, Moorgate-street, E.C. Quantities by 
Mr. A. Paull, 6, Quality-court, W.C 

£2,985 


Colls and Sons ae Lown and Sons ..._ ... £2,735 
Grover and Sons ... 2,848 | Dove Bros. 2 dude ret ER 
Richardson Bros. 2,7441 H. J. Johnson _. 2,345 


LONDON.—For new premises at Plaistow Wharf, Tidal 
Basin, for Messrs. Lyle and Sons. Mr. J. Slater, Archi- 


tect :— 
Holloway Bros. ... £13,300 | Holland and Han- 
W. Shurmur 12,77 nen ae STB? 


Green Dragon-court, 
H. Plunnett, 


., £1,910 


LONDON.—For new 
Blackfriars, for Messrs. 
Architect :— 

Spencer and Co. ... £2,150 | Blyton 
W. Sburmur Ce ee alg ee, 

LONDON.—For the erection of works at Gainsborough- 
road, Victoria Park, for Messrs. G. Ellis and Company. 
Mr. W. H. Duffield, Architect. Quantities supplied :— 


warehouse, 


Corby.. Mr. W. 


Beale .. # £2,290 | Chessum ... ae B15198 
Sabey and Son . ...~ 2,028 | Gladding ... 1,780 
Patman and Fother- Haston | See 1,693 

ingham ; . 1,911 | A. White and Co. 1,677 


LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse, Hope Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, S.E., for Mr. A. F. Gardner. Mr. A. R. Sten- 
ning, Architect, \ Quantities supplied :— 

Whitehead and Co. £1,475 | A. White and Co.* £1,300 
Outhwaite and Co. 1,317 | Sparks and Co. : 1,287 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For erecting a new police-station at Poplar 
for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. 
J. Dixon Butler, Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thur- 


good :— 

Higgs and Hill £10,840 | Holloway Bros. £10,300 
Killby and Gayford 10,600 | Sydney Hart 10,170 
W. Sbhurmur... 10,593 | Scrivener and Co, 10,156 
Gregar and Son 10,590 | Grover and Son 10,097 
Lawrance and Son 10,540 | Lathey Bros... ... 10,040 
Perry and Company 10,500 | Willmott and Sons 9,985 


LONDON.—For proposed work to Canning Town Con- 
gregational Church, Mr. F. Troup, Architect :— 
Maddison ... £1,400 | Thomerson and Son ... £1,115 
North 1,140°| Gregar’ =... eases. LODE 
LONDON.—For warehouse at Broadwall, S.E. Mr. Ed. 
Power, Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. Barnett:— 


Allen and Son ... £10,072 | Myring and Son ... ... £9,389 
Britton... ‘ 9,997 | Ashby and Horner 9,327 
H. and F. Higgs... 9,778 | W.. Downs = 9,168 
Edwards fon 9,736 | W. Shurmur «..” 8,998 


LONDON.—For a'terations, &c., to the “White Hart” 
Hotel, New Cross-road. Messrs. Eedle and Meyers, Archi- 


tects :— 

J. Anley ns ... £3,850 | W. H. Lascelles & Son £3,659 

J. Rider and Son... 3,830 |W. Faulkner ... ©... 2 73,587 

W. Shurmur . .. 8,796 |-B. E. Nightingale . 8,445 
_LONDON.—For warehouse, &c., at. 89, Worship-street, 

ela Messrs. L. Rose and Co. Mr. G. Hornblower, 
rehitect :— 


W. Thomas and Co. £2,475 | Turnerand Son ..._ ... £1,939 
Williamsand Thomas 2,098| Knoxand Wells... ... 1,900 
J. Blight ... 2,089 | Cadwallader and Hock- 

Henry Gibbon f 2.0504) -ridpe sis sc 1,900 
S. Shepton and Son 2,035 | Joseph Thomas 1,890 
John Gibson . Rey J: H.Venning <: .. 1,885 
Melhuish Bros. 1,998 | W. Symonds and Co. 1,820 
Jones and Maddren ... 1,996 | James Allan, Cardiff* 1,798 


* Accepted. 
DORCHESTER.—Accepted for building a house in.the 
Cornwall-road, Dorchester. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, Architect, 
16, Cornhill, Dorchester :— 


man, Mr. C. King, re-elected; committee, 
Messrs. H. G. Luff, M. A. Bazeley, B. P. Shires, 
J. H. Dwelley (re-elected), and A. G. Bewes ; 


Rendell and Co., Dorchester S — . £1,060 
FARNBOROUGH.—Accepted for additions and sundry 
alterations to Duns Cottage, for Col. F. Dorling. Mr. W. E. 
Trevena, Archiicct, Farnborough, Quantities by the 


hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Edgar M. 
Leest, re-elected. 


Architect :— 
: A. C. Total. 
J. B. Seward, Wokingham £664 ... £187 — £1,051 


Holloway Bros... ... £11,800 McCormick... °... ©... £9,888 
Lidstone and Co, 10,565| J. Groverand Son... 9,870 
Goff and Co.... 10,490 | Holland and Hanne 9,790 
Marsden 9,916 | W. Shurmur -..° ©... ~9,669 
Faulkner 9,900 | Kiliby and Gayford ... 9,436 


LONDON.—For new warehouse at Shoreditch, for Messrs. 
Clark, Hunt, and Co. Mr. W. Gilbee Scott, Architect :— 


Godfrey and Son... ... £5,572} C.Cox ... .. £4,99 

W.Shurmur ... ... 2. 5,475. bG. Ev Todd... .2. ... 4,779 
1 BoOyee: 8) vais see 5,380.) Harris and. Wardrop... 4,748 
Ashby Bros. .:. >... 5,197 | Creaton and Co... ... 4,695 
F. and F. J. Wood 5,187 | J. Carmichael 4,590 


Woodward and Co, 5,000 | J, Chessum and Son .... 4,490 
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Lo ~ DURABLE wn) EFFECTIVE. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Enamel, which has taken the Highest Award wherever exhibited, imparts arich glossy appearance to all 
surfaces to which it is applied, and dries with a hard, impervious surface as washable as Porcelain. It is admirably 
adapted for use in Hospitals, Public Institutions, Mansions, Private Houses, &c., where Sanitary conditions are of 
the first importance. One gallon will cover about seventy square yards on a non-porous surface, and is equal to Bboy 

three gallons of mixed paint. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL aan be made to any tint, is absolutely non-poisonous, and is unequalled 
for ALL Decorative Purposes. 


Builders and Decorators should apply for full particulars of our special 
* DECORATORS’ ENAMEL.” 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL Lp. NEW CROSS, LONDON, SE. 


TRE ANAGLYPTA CO. Ltp., ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


Sy : 
THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, RS we 
ee 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. ss 


ECONOMY IN BUILDING. 


B, WARD & GO,, * st, serge St, tonin,s. 
Ae A  _ | And at CARDIFF, etc. 


PATENT STABLE PAVING, Be eer ee ice ca a clacee Dickens Ie tol only veaitred. & oe Pal 
PAVING. Granite Concrete Paving suitable for Warehouses, Yards, Footpaths, School 


Playgrounds, Breweries, Dairies, &c., &c 


FIREPROOF STAIRCASES. Formed iv situ, or cast and fixed like stone. Moulded or plain. Special finish 


to treads, Will not turn slippery. 
ARTIFICIAL STONEWORKS, Free vo hoes Weath in perfectly appearance to Portland, Mansfield, 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. EE eed MR SE 


woop BLOCK AND MOSAIC PAVING. Catalogues, Estimates, and. further ppt for the consideration of 


Vill 
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LONDON .—For foundations of new premises, for the 
Argus Printing Company, Tudor-street, E.C. Mr. C. Val 
Hunter, Architect :— 
Jerrard and Son ... 
Lascelles and Sons Shae 
W. Downs : 1,073 | F. and H. Higgs . 1,011 
W.Shurmur . .._ 1,044 | Holliday & Greenwood ~ 989 

LONDON.—For new hall, dispensary, &c., at Bromley-by- 


.. £1,169 Patman and Fother- 


1,144 ingham £1,011 


Bow. Mr. R. H. Hill, Architect :— 

J.Groverand Son... £2,992 | Craskeand Co. 
W. Shurmur , 2,880 | Hollingsworth 
Holloway Bros. 2,750 | Turner and Co. 


LONDON.—For premises W. 


at Nassau-street, 
Slater, Architect :— 


D. Prosser. ... £6,212 | Holloway Bros. ... £5,700 

W.Shurmur .. .. 6,083 | Killby and Gayford .... 5,636 

Patman and Fother- Webber ae 5,432 
ingham : 


Se ake 1B, SL 
LONDON .—For additions to their Hornsey-road works, 
for Messrs. Shackell, Edwards, and Co., Limited, Mr, W. 
A. Aickman, Architect, 34, Gresham-street, B.C. Quan- 
ey by Messrs. Rayen and Crickmay, 1s, Adam-street, 


Holloway Bros. . £4,268 | J. W. Falkner and Sons £3,780 
E. Lawrence and Sons 4,080] Dove Bros. . .., 775 
Jas. Smith and Sons >| Rudd and Son, Grant- 
J. Grover and Son E ) ham (accepted) 8,993 
LONDON.—Accepted for reconstructing gateway, and 
building fireproof floor at van works, New-road, E. :— 
George Barker, Mile End £100 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of villa residences 
at Clapham Common, for Mr. Thomas Ingram :— 
George Barker, Mile End : : .s £14,080 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the general 
Offices of the Lambeth Water Company, Brixton Hill, Mr. 
John A. Gill Knight, Architect, 21, Godliman-street, E.C. 
eee by Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, 22, Surrey-street, Strand, 
W.C. :— 


3,775 


D. Gibb and Co. ..._ ... £5,330 | Caudler and Sons __.., £4,600 
Holloway Bros. . .. 5,170 | Rice and Son 4,580 
Johnson and Co., Ltd. 4,698 | Docwra and Son 4,370 
Maxwell Bros. Ltd. 4,651 | T. E, Mitchell* 4,135 


* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the erection of a new store-room, for the 
Lambeth Waterworks at Brixton. Mr, John A. Gill Knight, 


Architect. No quantities supplied :— 
T. E. Mitchell .... ... £920 | Docwra and Son* £703 
Rice and Son 871 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For rebuilding 
and 10 and 11, Paternost Q 
Architect, 9, Queen Victoria 
Allen and Sons i. £9,225 


Nos. 22 and 23, Warwick-lane, 
uare, E.C. Mr. Walter Stair, 
treet :— 
Chessum*.,; 5... .., 
Richardson Bros. 

* Accepted. 
to Nos. 10 and 11, Bunhill- 
Architect, 9, Queen Victoria- 


£5,660 
5,488 


row, City. 
street :— 
Richardson Bros. 
Lascelles and Co. ... . ..... 617 
ONDON.—For alterations, &c., at ‘The Catand Mutton” 


Mr. Walter Stair, 


Chessum and Sons... £590 


public-house, London Fields, N., for Mr. H. S. Rocke. Mr. 
Henry Roberts, Architect, 113, Lewisham-road, S.E. :— 

TIA Mes ates ... £850 | Simpson and Cove... ... £735 
Taylor . 785 | Eames (accepted) 650 


LONDONDERRY.—For the erection of a gate lodge, 
Dullerton, for Major-General Bond. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, 
Architect, 8, Diamond, Derry :— 
John Goligher and Oo.... £745 | Joseph Colhoun, Strand- 
Robert Colhoun ... ... 656 road, Derry (accepted) £615 
MITCHAM (Surrey)—For the erection of laundry, &c., at 
schools, for the Holborn Union Guardians. Mr. CG. Evans- 
Vaughan, Architect, 25, Lowther-arcade, Strand, London :— 
7m. Reason : ss i st «£6,187 
H. Walland Co., Carlton-road,N.W. (accepted) 6,087 


J.J. ETRIDGE, de 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER AND TILER, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part of 
NGLAND, 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc 


And other descriptions of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


BATH STONE FIRMS L™. 


BATH, 


joven kixds or BATH STONE, 


PROVED KINDS OF 
FLUATE, °° ceases ciaierrtvofing, aad Pee. 
LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


ee 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


_MITCHAM.—For the erection of the naye, aisles, bap- 
tistery, and north porch of the new Church of St. Mark, 
Mitcham, Surrey. Messrs. R. M. Chart and Son, Architects, 
Union Bank-chambers, Croydon. Quantities by Messrs. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Franklin and Andrews, 25, Ludgate-hill, B.C. :-— 
Extra for 
glazed 
dado. 
J. Burges j . £5,200 — | 
J. Longley and Co. 5,195 £110 0 | 
S. Page , 4,955 64 0 
E. J. Burnand 4,915 60 0 
J. Dorey and Co. 4,875 55 (0 
J. Smith and Sons... 1,700 : 68 0 
D. Waller ©... 3 4,600 75 0 
D. Stewart and Sons 4,598 7 10 
P. Peters and Son .., : . 4,087 63 15 
MITCHAM.—For the erection of a fireproof warehouse at 
Western-road, Mitcham, for Mr. C.H. Blume. Messrs. R. M. 


Chart and Sons, Architects, Union Bank-chambers, Croy- 
don :— 


Ms H. Bacon .. £2,240 | E. J. Burnand, Walling- | 

rice and Price 2,200 ton * : £1,508 e " *y reps iaee " 
Baran 1.650 ¥Acsopicd: no vagina ee ee _|PITCH PINE 

PENGE.—For repairs to the “Railway Bell” public- | out of sizes. - y..¢ ex Ship within 
house, for Nalder and Collyer’s Brewery Company, Limited. | | At Wharf. | one month. At Wharf. 
nce Ste Chart and Son, Architects, Union Bank- ee Sel reer | a 
chambers, Croydon :— are ea | | 

- rg : 2 XK 2-3 2 

D. Waller £138 10 | W. Smith and Sons... £127 15 | oo és = 5 | 12 « q1 on 16 
A. Bullock 133 10} Hanscomband Smith 125 0 ide? ns 2 ax ah | 8 9 | ‘ i li 8 
E. Goulder ... 129 10 1Wzx 3x 13 6 9 | 6 0 ae | 


POKESDOWN (Hants).—Foralterations andenla rgement 
of the Rosebery Park Baptist Chapel, for the Committee. 
Mr. C. M. Bennett, Architect :— 


Jenkins and Sons £993 0] S. Whittaker £833 0 
Kitcher Bros. |. ... 875 0|'T. B. Freak a (37 0 
McWilliam and Son 850 0|H.B.Mudge* .. .. 742 10 


* Accepted. | 
REIGATE .—For the erection of seven pairs of cottages 
and stabling, Blackboro’-road, Reigate, for the Reigate 
Messrs. Baker 


Industrial and Provident Society, Limited. 
and Penfold, Architects, Reigate :— : 
Seven Pairs 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING. 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x4 42/6 a 21/= 


Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


R. Killick ; = 
General Builders, Limited 
J.J. Carrick : 
Buckland and Waters 

E. Worssell |. ‘2 

T. Bushby 

R. Lee and Son 


9 ” 


Bagaley and Sons Ea .. 6,300 2,300 0 
C. Nightingale and Sons 5,240 2.140 0 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—For private street paving works, 
&e. :— 


Barnes-road, South Frederick -street, &e. 


= o ee oe £1,366 3 5] Thornton and Co.£1,254 6 0 Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
qorenetie: 08 - aes Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA, 


Oxford-avenue and Marlborough-street. | Telephone No. GOL Avenue. 


ey: Young... £562 18 0 pees and Co. 
x. E. Simpson 487 7 6] © SouthShields* ... £389 13 0 * é P 
DY Isabella-street and Alfred-street. Reading Cases may be had on application 
M. D. Young . £217 15 0|G * 
Thornton and Co. 197 1 0| to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 
i £196 10 6 


THOMAS ADAMS & SONS Ln. 
Dry Oak, Mahogany & Teak, Red & Pine Deals, &c, 


Large Stock of Floorings and Match Boardings. 
BLOCK FLOORING A _ SPECIALITY. 
TIMBER YARDS aND Saw MILLs— 
CRESCENT WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, | 

Depot for Bricks, Slates, and Building Material, 


BREWERY WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET. | 


SLATES. — BRICKS. 


VELINHELI, BANGOR, PORTMADOC, GREEN, &e. 
GOOD STOCKS ON HAND, 
COMMON WIRE CUTS. 

Large Quantities, Prompt Delivery, 


GoriBbBs BROTHERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


FOR PLUMBING, 
SANITARY AND 
DRAINAGE GOODS. 


Builders’ Ironmongery, 


Telephone No. 77 (Hop 


WWW 


Ww 


cy 


D0 
YOU WANT 
SPEEDY 


ee DELIVERY 
WANT. 


10 BUY 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free, 


E 


HORNTON- 


SIMPLEST 


®) 
=o es 


# CAMERAS anp , Sh 
- SHUTTERS, WS 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANFNG. CO., ALTRINCHAM, 


May 5, 1897.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. e 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—For the extension to boundary- 
THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co Lrp walls, Harton Cemetery, for the South Shields Burial Board. CONTRACTS OPEN. 
A at 3} Mr. Henry Grieves, Architect, South Shields :— 
Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents G. T. Manners ... £1,498 0 0 | Robt. Allison, 
FOR THE Robt. Brown... 1,318 19 6 Whitburn* .. £1,199 8 0 e) T 2 oua 4 
G. Thornton 1,290 8 0| Robt. Hudsont 1,119 0 0 JUN Y BOROU GH of _W EST HAM 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. PRIVAT 1) STREET EW. ORKS, 
SPITTAL.—For the erection of a block of fifteen houses, a ae aL CONTRACTORS. 
Promenade, for Messrs. Baston. Mr. J. L. Miller, Architect, The Council hereby invite TENDERS for MAKING- 
OF FUEL. 39, Hide Hill, Berwick-on-Tweed — UP and PAVING the following streets :— 
* * Mas "YU. P $9 eras Norest Cata 
Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &. M.Grayandgons 7 7 £3,470 Balmoral-road, Eacest Beer ke. 
UR AVENUE LOND N W H. Elliott and Son, Berwick * ve Rs 3,060 Pls : tia at Sip ig Plrict Les 
100, SHAFTESB Y J 0 5 2 D. Storar and Son’ .. Ss a se Him 2970 Bide Tete Sat Diat laistow. 
Joinery. USSeL-street, Stow. 
TSS Henderson Bros, ... £1,650 O} A. CG, Burn, Spittal* £1,388 0 William-street, Stratford. 
Wo0D BLOCK PAVING PV eham, ie ai ne 10} T. Dayidson .. ._. 1,380 0 = Robertson-road, Stratford. 
- J. Dalgetty .. 22 0 ans may be s 8 ificati rm of Tender, a, 
(MR. WHITE’s SysTEM.) TeSmart Slating and Sia pee Ronee biok Is further particulars obiiced ee oni < Mr LEWne 
oN a " a ot steet: Io 5 mer a Sons... £695 15 cm my ae = 7 * = Be + 
AN] For Churches, Schools, P.Ruleand Sons |.” 736-0] A’ Sidey, Ber wick* 548 10 ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sti atford, E., 
Offices, &c. Plumbing. on payment of One Pound, which will be returned on 
Estimates and full particulars on ap- G. McAdam ..._,., £325 9 0|J. Wood ... ... >... £277 10 8 receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 
\ plication to . jaray pena, ope A295 1520 ns Hope siete 256 0 0 Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Private Street, Works,’’ 
Cesdale vi o>... 290-12 6 | R.-W-Sic cy .. ... 256 0 0 to be sent to my Office not later than FOUR o’clock 
THOS. GREGORY & CO., J. Wilson and Son 287 0 0/@ Manderson, Ber- TUESDAY. My rere 1897 ‘ QUE o'clock on 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM D,A. Lamb & Son 270 0 0 rick* 282 15 0 : gis ames 
JOINERY WoRkKs, Gocmti le 968 FOL) os mabedt coe see SBOE LS The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
Clapham Junction, s.w. ae Cate a epted. lowest or any Tender, The contractor will be required 
: TONBRIDGE.—For road works, for the Tonbridge Urban | to enter into a bond, with two sureties, for the due 
a District Council. Mr. Wim. Lawrence Bradley, Engineer -— performance of the contract, and no work will be ordered 
Barden-road. under the contract until such bond has been duly 
M. D, Young ene ateeat, ices aed ce Chittenden and Ge Bebtherwood weell= 3.5 executed. 
- D, 8... .., £188 : impson, Si OMS wren Oat Sell : . Wheeler, aC ractor whose Tender is accentad . = 
Thornton and Co. 174 9 0 “Neweastle : on - R. Langvidge » 340 0 0 Ronda sta 299 14 2 Syne AC ese will be eats oat pone 
THOT Ne in BET TS 5 * Accepted, : Gls COs pee 0 pay 
George Potts-street, Wawn-street, &c. : [Engineer’s estimate, £302 ds. 4d.) to the who'e of his workmen such rate of wages, and 
M. D. Young... . £49 6 0| Thornton and Co., Northcote-road. observe such hours of labour, as are recognised by the 
+. E. aaa 2287 81] South Shields* ... £228 § 0 Chittenden and us G. Brotherwood ... £160 9 7 workmen’s trades unions, and in force at the time of 
HED, Young Bite Mafltestrege Bo Leaer Sahl con ney © | Ekin tin conten oi Gi ota fae te 
Thornton and Co. 398 14 9 Newcastle - on « : : [Engineer’s estimate, £103 9s. 10d.] ane a oie ve cote ret von ee Wal Satorce the penalty 
: TyAe* ie es £804-18 1 N.B.—To be made up by the Council’s own staff. eee at! foe wade vA f the c a 
/ 5 George Potts-street, TUNBRIDGE WELLS —For alterations and additions y order of the Council, . 
G.E.Simpson .. £90 19 Thornton and Co., to “The Homestead,” for Mr. E. H. Stevenson. Mr. H. @. FRED, E, HILLEARY, 
M.D. Young...” .. 17-18 9; South Shields* .’ ¢16 5 9 Lander, Architect, 22, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C.:— Town Hall, Town Clerk, 
___Lrection and Completion of Urinal, Tyne Dock. Soper and Jones... £713 0 0 | Strange and Sons* £672 10 0 West Ham, E., 
R. Summerbell and c Thornton and Co., W.E. Judd... 699 17 8 | * Accepted. April 28th, 1897, 
Son ne Dee ee Ao Shields* ...£55 4 0 AE Dae Me" tors, pergplterations and oe < 
= Sewer at Bast Jarrow. to “The Homestead,” for B, H. tevenson, Esq. Mr. H. C, 3 
W. Wilson «+ «> £32 0 0] Thornton and Oo., Lander, Architect, 22, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C.:— BoezroucH of ROTHERHAM, 
J. Hornsby 3016 8] South Shields* .’ £96 = 6 Soper and Jones £713 0 0 | Strange and Sons* £672 19 0 The Baths Committee of the above Corporation 
* Accepted. W.E. Judd ... ... 69917 8 * Accepted. are prepared to receive TENDERS for the WORK 


M°NEILL’ S$ FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


| M'NEILL’S SLAG WOOL =“ “im ir Peearning an 


i 


! 


i 


| 
| 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars: free on application to 


EE, MCoNEMII,1., Sz CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


288 UNITED ASBESTOS PATENT 
66 
Salamander” 2 


NOVEL el, OF ITALIAN ASBESTOS IN EMBOSSED WALL % 
AN LING DECORATIONS IN HIGH AND LOW RELIEF, D t 3 
Designs by Leading Artists, capable of infinite variety of Decorative Treatment, ecora Ions 
PRICES RANGING FROM 8d. PER YARD TO 7s. 6d. PER PANEL. 


“It cuts smoothly and hangs easily.”’—Jowrnal of Decorative Art. 


“One cannot well over-estimate the importance of a fireproof covering to walls and ceilings. Many a fire has been materially assisted in its progress by wall- 
paper, and a substance capable of being adapted to such uses, and of an ultra fireproof nature, had long been sought.’?—The Architect. 


Fireproof. Plaster Effects at much below cost of Plaster. Easily Hung. Very Light in Weight. 
“SALAMANDER” 


“SALAMANDER” 


rill Sit 


No’ 1082. FRIDZE. Size, 1lin. by 30in. 
IMPORTANT.—Our Patent “Salamander” Decorations are being extensively used in H.M. Navy as a Protection from Fire, 


PATTERNS MAY BE SEEN AT ALL THE LEADING DECORATORS. 
For Illustrated Price List fil] up and send this slip to— 


The ONITEHDpD Asbestos Company, Ltad., 
————$—$<$—<$—$__ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES (WHOLESALE ONLY), 


158 & 190, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, w.c. 
HEAD OFFICES: DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, E.C. (BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.) 


Name—_ pe te : : Address 


Profession or Trade 


TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


be $$$. ——_—_—___ A rca ae 


a 


[May 5, 1897. 


x . _THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


required in the ERECTION of a SWIMMING BATH in 
Market-street, which will comprise the following :— 
(1) Brick and Stone work required on the top of 
4 each pier. 

(2) Brick work forming the bed and side walls, and 
Glazed Bricks, Flags, and Concrete flooring 
round the Bath. 

(8) Brick and Stone work required for the super- 
structure. 

(4) Joiner’s Work for Windows, Doors, and Dressing 

‘ Boxes. 

(5) An Iron Roof to be erected, Glazed and Slated 
complete, also Glazing Windows. 

Parties. may Tender for the whole of the work, or 
separately for different classes of work, or may Tender 
in both forms. 

The work is to be carried out in accordance with 
the drawings and specification prepared by Mr. W. 
ECKERSLEY, and to his entire satisfaction. 

Plans and specification may be seen, and form of 
Tender obtained, upon application at the Town Clerk’s 
Office, Howard-street, Rotherham. 

The Contractors must not pay less than the standard 
rate of wages paid in the district, and must observe the 
proper conditions of labour, and no sub-contracting will 
be allowed except by permission of the Corporation. 

Tenders to be sent in to me not later than the 14th 
May next, endorsed ‘* Tender for Bath.”’ 

By order, 
H. H, HICKMOTT, 
Town Clerk. 
Council Hall, Rotherham, 
April 23, 1897. 
a Bie ds MALLEABLE CASTING CO. 
2 LIMITED, 

Are prepared to receive TENDERS for the following 
WORKS to be done at the Vulcan Iron Works, Derby. 

CONTRACT NO. 1.—For the Supply and Erection of 
Wrought Iron Roof to Extension of Annealing 
House, containing about 9 tons of Steel in girders, 
35 tons of Wrought Iron in roof, and 10 tons of 

_ Cast Iron in columns, gutters, &c. 

CONTRACT NO. 2.—For the Supply only of about 
74 tons of Cast Iron in Columns, and 6} tons of 
Steel in Rolled Girders. 

CONTRACT NO. 3.—For the Builder’s Work required 
in the Alteration and Extension of Grindery. 

CONTRACT NO. 4.—For the Building Work re- 
quired in the Extension of Annealing House. 

The specifications and drawings may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, on application to Mr. E. R. RIDG- 
WAY, Architect, Long Eaton, near Nottingham, on 
payment of One Guinea for Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, and 
One Guinea for Contracts Nos. 3.and 4, which sums will 
be returned on receipt of bona-fide Tender. 

The Advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 


NANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
b TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thorough!y prepares Candidates for the above EX- 
AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books are 
required.—_For particulars and testimonials apply 
‘*¢ Certified Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


Price 8s, 6d. 


LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, BSc., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 


London: E, and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


IVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
—Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr, A. H, HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

Catalogues 6d. each.— Apply to Mr. W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.1.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


QU000 ROAR TATE 
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SOLENT 


ILLUMINATION BUCKETS IN 
ALL COLOURS. 


Commemorating the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


To Nea ; 
J. YOUNG & CO., Wholesale Glass Merchants, Kent 


Telephone No +712 (Hop). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
The charge for Advertisements under this heading 


is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 


may be had for the price of two. 


THE LONDON ~ (TELEPHONE Pan 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) | 

Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. | 

Cheques Crossed .... - The City Bank, Ltd. 

Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 
For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 


Black Line PHOTO-COPIES. and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars 
to the MANAGER. 


ORPORATION of LEICESTER. 

/ WANTED, a thoroughly competent CLERK of 
WORKS (Stonemason by trade) for the supervision of a 
stone and concrete River Bridge. Salary £3 10s. per 
week. 

Applications, accompanied by three recent testimonials, 
stating ageand experience in similar and other work, to 
be delivered to the undersigned not later than THURS- 
DAY, MAY 6th. 

E. GEORGE MAWBEY, C.E. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


Town Hall, 
April 26, 1897. 


ORPORATION of WARRINGTON. 

/ The Paying and Sewage Committee are prepared 
to receive applications for the APPOINTMENT of a 
FOREMAN for macadam roads. 

He must be thoroughly acquainted with the construc- 
tion and the preparation for repairs, and have had con- 
siderable experience with the management of workmen. 

Applications to be sent in, with testimonials, to my 
Office not later than TWELVE o’clock noon, on MON- 
DAY, MAY 12th, stating experience and salary required, 
and endorsed ‘‘ Applications for Road Foreman.”’ 

The length of roads is about 18 miles. 

THOMAS LONGDIN, 
Borough Surveyor. 

Borough Surveyor’s Office, Warrington, 

April 27, 1897. 


RCHITECT WANTED in a Surveyor’s 
Office in the City, who can design and carry out 
instructions for preparing plans, specifications, &c., for 
houses. — Address, stating salary, experience, &e., 
“W.R.,’’ care of Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, 
Finch-lane, Cornhill. ca 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (com- 
petent) WANTED at once, with eight or ten 
years’ experience, and sound knowledge of construction. 
—Apply, with full particulars, salary required, and 
references, to L., 28, Park-row, Nottingham. 


‘YUPIL.—Well-known and old-established 
- firm has VACANCY, Personal supervision. Small 
premium.—C. §. and Son, 21, Finsbury-pavement, B.C. 
4 eyes ESTIMATING and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CLERK WANTED. Must be 
thoroughly experienced, with knowledge of shorthan’ 
preferred.— Apply in own handwriting, stating age, 
experience, and salary required, to FREDK. BRITTON, 
469, Caledonian-road, Islington, N. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1L.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UILDER’S or SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT 


FOREMAN DISENGAGED. 
Practical throughout. Has carried out various 
leading jobs. Careful in details and extras. Satisfac- 
tory City references.—J. Roperts, 104, Rye-lane, 
Peckham. 
\XPERIENCED ARCHITECT and SUR- 
'] VEYOR’S ASSISTANT desires ENGAGEMENT. 
Dilapidations, surveys; used to carrying out works and 
control of workmen. Good draughtsman” and book- 
keeper. Excellent references.—ALPHA, 18, Tyndale- 
place, Upper-street, N. 
| RAUGHTSMAN (30) desires RH-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Late with Sanitary. Consulting 
Engineer, and previously with large firm of Contractors. 
First-class advanced Building Certificates.—CLIFToN, 
5, Ranelagh-road, Pimlico. 
RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, A.R.LB-A., 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT in London office. 
Working drawings, details, perspectives, measuring up, 
&c.—A. B., 19, Broadway, Bromley, Kent. 
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W. GODWIN & SON, “Miri.” 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. 


EVIE 


| Jubilee Panel in R2d and Buff Terra Cotta, commemorative of the 
60th Year of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


SEMI-ENCAUSTIC PAVING TILES. 


ODO MLes 


fer PAVEMENTS 


AS USED BY THE 
co AnONte 
13 Cat Whousands of Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these 
Tv Best Quality Only. 

Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


WITHINGTON, ft 


| Near HEREFORD. j 


—— 
ay NUNES 


(Specially suitable for Entrance Halls, Conservatories, &c.) ee ro ee 
BROWN & DRAB GLAZED BRICKS. — (\0.) "= Glazed Sinks. 
White and Coloured em S. ee RED CRESTING and 
Enamelied BR eae FINIALS. 
Bricks. te Red and Buff 


“STANLEY 


Chimney-Pots, Roofing and Ridge Tiles, 
Glazed Pipes, Blue Bricks, Quarries, Copings, & 


ILLUSTRATED List ON APPLICATION. 


20,000 yards 
FLOOR TILES 
in Stock. 
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By ALEXANDER Drew. 


No. IV. OF SERIES. 


UT it is not sufficient to compare only the 
cost of the trusses, for each of these, even 
when all are equally spaced, requires a different 
area of covering ; and it is necessary to take 
the cost of this into account in each case 
before a true comparison can be made. Thus 
this last table (e) gives the areas of covering 
required, which vary from 48} sq. yards to 
427 sq. yards for the two extreme rises noted. 
The cost of slates and boarding has been 
assumed as 7s. per sq. yard, while that of 
corrugated sheets and iron purlins complete 
has been taken at 5s. per sq. yard, and the 
respective total costs for the various areas 
have been extended out. The two last lines 


- on this, table are got by adding the value of 


one truss and that of the area for one bay 
of the two different coverings together; and 
these total values on comparison bring out 
very conclusively the well-known practical 
fact that the medium rises of about one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the span, in the majority of 
cases, form the cheaper roofs. Such a com- 
plete investigation as this is very instructive, 
and shows how ¢arefully the whole facts must 


-be considered before an accurate conclusion 


can be drawn; the cost of the truss increases 
from £4 6s. for one-third rise, to £5 19s. for 
one-sixth, while the cost of covering per bay 
falls. Neither of these in themselves are of 
any real use as comparisons, but the addition 
of truss and covering immediately emphasises 
the fact just noted. 

This table will also bring out the desirability 
of keeping the main ties as low as possible, for 
any unnecessary raising of these, by reducing 
the angle at the shoe, increases the stress on 
the several bars, and necessarily raises the cost 
of the truss ; here no advantage due to altera- 
tion in cost of covering can be got, and con- 
sequently increased cost and less efficiency is 
the result. ‘ 

The types which the various roof trusses 
may assuine are almost unlimited in number, 
but a few of the more common forms are out- 
lined in Fig. 26, and the following brief 
mention of each must for the present suffice, 
For small simple spans No. 1 is that usually 
adopted ; but as the span increases, so does the 
length of each rafter, and the necessity for 
some means of stiffening or strengthening this 
latter soon arises ; such is done in Nos. 2.and 
3 by introducing a strut on either side to 
support the rafter in the centre of its length. 
Where the rise is small the outline No. 2 will 
probably prove most suitable, the struts being 


* A lecture delivered before the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, and exclusively 
published in the Builders’ Journal, 


here short and set at right angles to the | support points, but it has not been thought 


rafter; should’ the rise, however, be consider- 
able, it is likely that No. 3 would be found an 


improvement, for though the struts are longer | 


and not set at so efficient an angle, they are yet 


ina fairly satisfactorily position, and the saving | 
-due to one king rod replacing two queen rods | 


will undoubtedly assist in keeping down the cost 
of this type ; itis sometimes necessary to intro- 
duce two light rods, called suspenders, to carry 
the long length of main tie. 


With a further | 
increase in the span the necessity for a greater — 
number of supports to the rafter arises, and | 


necessary to draw these. No.6 shows a type 
very suitable for wide spans, particularly suchas 
have a fairrise ; itis usually called a ‘“ French” 
truss: the diagram shown underneath this 
will be returned to presently. No.7 shows a 
more or less ornamental type of truss, in which 
the upright members are formed as struts, the 
diagonals being generally of flat iron; at the 
intersection of these latter it is very usual to 
fix some cast iron ornamentation to add to the 
appearance. Such a type as this is very suit- 
able where the space to be covered in is slightly 


Mecte YES lor LRU SSE S: 


Nos, 4 and 5 show types of a similar nature 


to those of Nos. 2 and 3, but with two inter- | 


mediate support points to each rafter. In 
the same way these types might be further 


_ extended to give three or four intermediate 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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tapering, that is to say, where it is slightly 
wider at the one end than the other, for the 
centre bay may be to a considerable extent, 
altered in width to allow for this tapering 
(the yentilator, of course, being kept to the 
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width of the centre bay), and thus the side 
slopes remain uniform throughout. No. 8 
shows a type very similar to that of No. 2, 
except that the rafters are not straight in this 
case—such is often called a “Mansard” roof. 
A usual practice with this truss is to cover 
the two upper slopes with sheeting or slates, 
while the lower and steeper slopes are filled in 
with windows, thus securing a considerable 
amount of light to the building below. No. 9 
shows another type suppled with large ven- 
tilator, and specially suitable where consider- 
able ventilation is desired, the large space in 
roof allowing the foul air to collect and quickly 
find its way out. No. 10 indicates a form of 
truss much used in spinning and weaving 
sheds, where a large amount of light, but not 
sunlight, must find its way into the building; 
the flat slope is clad with sheets or slates, 
while the short steep slope is filled in with 
glass, and this latter is turned always towards 
the north. Such a type of roof is often called 
a “Northern Light” roof, or, from its appear- 
ance when seen as a series of spans, it is 
sometimes called a “ Saw-tooth” roof. The 
span for such a type seldom exceeds 20ft., or 
at most 25ft., and where necessary the single 
strut may be replaced by double struts, as 
indicated by dotted lines, so that the long 
rafter may be further stiffened. No. 11 shows 
a simple form of overhang or bracketed roof. 

Returning to No. 6, it may be noted that the 
members 5 6 and 8 9 are not placed symmetri- 
cal with the others, but are inclined so as to 
come under the supports of the ventilator. 
There is also marked on this outline a series of 
assumed dead loads, these being also taken 
irregularly for the purpose of emphasising a 
little difficulty which is likely to arise in draw- 
ing a-stress diagram for such a condition. The 
diagram only represents one half of the com- 
plete dead load stress diagram, which is drawn 
in exactly the manner previously described. 
When the joint at foot of member 3 4 is 
reached, a difficulty will be experienced in 
determining the point 4 on the stress diagram, 
the irregular loading, &c., giving rise to this 
trouble. A simple expedient, however, will get 
one out of this trouble, for the lines from E 
and F can be drawn parallel with the rafter 
E 5 and F'6, and any point chosen in one of 
these lines from which a line may be drawn 
parallel to the member 5 6, and from the 
points 5’ 6’ two lines are drawn parallel to 5 4 
and to 6 7. The point of intersection of this 
will indicate the relative position of the re- 
quired point 4, so that a light line drawn from 
this point of intersection parallel with E 5 till 
it intersects the line 3 4 will give the real point 
4, and no difficulty need now be experienced in 
completing the diagram. Should a diagram 
be attempted for No. 7, it must be borne in 
mind that in the case where the diagonal 
members are formed of round rods or of flat 
bars these cannot to any practical extent act 
as struts, and it is necessary to draw the 
diagram in such a way that they shall only be 
subjected to tension. It will also be found in 
doing this that only one of these diagonals in 
each bay is active, or in use, the other being 
what is called a redundant member, or a mem- 
ber which is superfluous under that condition 
of loading. 

Referring again to No. 7, there is here shown 
the usual manner in which the wind pressure 
is allowed for in the case of a large ventilator. 
Considering the ventilator alone, the resultant 
of the normal pressure on the windward slope 
is combined with the resultant of the pressure 
on the vertical side next the wind, by making 
use of the principle of the parallelogram of 
forces previously described, and this resultant 
is produced till it intersects the rafter at the 
point marked X. It is only necessary then to 
neglect altogether (as far as wind stress is con- 
cerned) the ventilator, substituting for it this 
single force, inclined as shown, and acting at 
the point X. With the dead load, no trouble 
need arise, as the total load would simply be 
divided equally between the two supports. 

teturning once more to outline No. 6, two 
curved dotted lines, marked X X and Y Y, are 
drawn to illustrate what has been previously 
noted, that the imaginary section lines used with 
the Method of Moments do not necessarily require 
to be straight. If such a truss as this be gone 


over systematically by this Method of 
Moments, the stress in the members C 1, D 2, 
12, A 1, A 3, or 2 3, are readily determined by 
taking successive straight line sections in the 
manner shown at Figs. 19 to 22; but when 
strut 34 is arrived at, it will be found that 
no section line, whether straight or curved, 
can be used without leaving too many un- 
known forces to be determined. Such being 
the case it is necessary to pass this member 
for the time being, and take the curved 
section line X X, with the turning point at 
the apex of the rafters; in this way we are 
enabled to get rid of the stress in all the 
members cut by that section line which meet 
at this point, leaving the tie 45, whose stress 
ean be readily calculated. Having done this 
we may return to the strut 3, 4, and by taking 
the straight section line Z Z, and the turning 
point at the left hand shoe, can then calculate 
readily the stress on this latter member now 
that 45 has been determined. ‘The stress on 
member 56 is got at by taking the second 
curved section line Y Y, and the turning 
point at apex of rafters,as before. No trouble 
need arise with any of the other members, and 
it is well to note that in very few cases need 
much difficulty be experienced that cannot be 
overcome by a means such as here shown, of 
passing over for a time the difficult poimt, and 
returning thereto afterwards. 

Thus far the assumption has been that all 
the external loads are applied at the joints or 
intersections of the various members with one 
another, but it frequently occurs that this is 
not the case, as where the purlins are spaced 
<o that they rest on the rafters at some inter- 
mediate positions. When this is so, the first 
consideration is tu refer these intermediate 
loads to the joint; that is to say, each inter- 
mediate load must, for purposes of calculation, 
be first replaced by equivalent loads placed at 
the joint on each side of it. A reference to 
Fig. 14 will show how such a single force has 
to be proportioned between the two joints, 
the total load being divided on the inverse 
proportion of its distance from the two joints. 
All loads being thus referred to the joints, the 
Graphic Method, or that of the Method of 
Moments, may be used to calculate the stress 
on the several members, and thus far all would 
be gone about as has already been described. 
It may be here noted that, strictly speaking, 
the dead load of the truss itself ought to be 
proportioned over all the joints, instead of 
over the joints at the rafters only; but such 
theoretical refinements are never indulged in 
in practice, the possible error being very small 
under any circumstance. Should the truss be 
used to support a ceiling, or some other load- 
ing be applied to the main tie, this, of course, 
must be considered as acting at the lower 
joints in the framework; but no real trouble 
or difficulty need arise in calculating the 
stresses on this account. 


Av a recent meeting of the St. Helens Town 
Council the Gas and Lighting Committee 
recommended that the sum of £25,000 be 
spent in extension of the gas works, and it 
was stated that the present total producing 
capacity of the works was 1,280,000 cubic feet, 
while on the day before last Christmas the 
consumption of gas actually reached 1,352,000 
cubic feet. Statistics were givenshowing that 
the annual consumption of gas had increased 
from 111,800,000 cubic feet in 1880 to 
256,022,000 cubic feet last year, and the pro- 
posed extensions would increase the producing 
capacity of the works by 750,000 cubic feet per 
day. It was estimated that the extensions 
would meet all requirements for the next ten 
years, and when they had been made the whole 
of the land available on the present site would 
be utilised, and there would be no room for 
further extensions. Additional storage accom- 
modation would soon have to be asked for, as 
the present holders only had a capacity for 
1,700,000 cubic feet, just a little over the 
average daily consumption of gas during the 
past year. The growing increase in the con- 
sumption of gas is attributed to the introduc- 
tion of prepayment meters, whereby a large 
number of cottagers are using gas, and to the 
discontinuance of rent for meters and stoves, 
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THE CLASSIC CORNICE.* 


By Huan H. STANNUS. 


Ses a few introductory remarks Mr. Stannus 
paid a tribute to the President of the 
Association, and, passing on to deal with the 
subject of the classic cornice in avery dis- 
cursory and informal manner—after announc- 
ing his intention to confine his remarks to 
profiling, to the exclusion of all considerations 
of the enrichment or the history of the cornice 
—he spoke of the functions of a moulding, and 
showed how a collection of mouldings forming 
a cornice should be placed together according 
to certain principles. The cornice had con- 
structive functions to fulfil, but it had also 
wsthetic value. When they looked at a 
moulding they saw a number of pleasant 
parallel lines, and, in order to appreciate and 
produce beauty of curvature, Mr. Stannus 
subsequently recommended students to study 
the nude, He proceeded to explain the convex 
and the ogee kinds of cornices and, with 
frequent—almost constant—reference to dia- 
grams, to analyse the construction and the 
beauty of the various forms, and to explain 
how and why they were beautiful, and the 
principles underlying their beauty. It was 
emphasised that mouldings formmg a group 
should be confluent, but the groups making a 
cornice should not be confluent. ‘The special 
functions of the groups were explained, and 


SimPpLE CURVATURE 


recommended to students in preference to 
treble curvature, which, Mr. Stannus said, was 
always a premonitory symptom of decay. The 
question of phrasing was dealt with, the 
equality of size was deprecated, and, in con- 
cluding, Mr. Stannus said they must not forget 
that no moulding could exist merely tu itself, 
and to make a perfect cornice each group had 
to be a perfect member of the coalition—The 
President (Mr. Beresford Pite), in opening the 
discussion, said it was very interesting to have 
an address from a man who had made himself 
master of the subject he dealt with, delivered 
in the informal manner Mr. Stannus had 
adopted ; it was so welcome after the 
laboriously-prepared papers they read when 
honoured with an invitation to address. the 
Association. Now, this wasa practical subject, 
anda subject which every one of them who 
had to design found difficulty in sooner or later. 
The moulding was the measure of the man, 
Street used to speak of it as “the Art and 
Science of moulding.” They could always tell 
an Architect’s capacity as well as the habits of 
his mind—whether industrious, patient, careful, 
intellectual—by his mouldings. As a rule, 
your client did not interfere with your mould- 
ings; he did not pay you for them, -In many 
cases he would prefer 


Tue TrapE Srock PATTERN ; 


but the world would read the Architect, not in 
the trade stock pattern, but in his mouldings. 
Now, he supposed that a great many of them 
who had to design monldings—even if they 
started with bedroom cornices at six or nine 
inches girt—had never dreamt for a moment 
of anything like the philosophy and science, 
to say nothing of the system of analysis which 
Mr. Stannus had revealed, being associated 
with cornices. They were scarcely in a position 


to proceed on an analytical basis; they had to 


do what laid at their hands. With Alfred 
Stevens, aided by Divine gifts, his sense of 
beauty acted more rapidly than his analytical- 
sense, and he evolved beautiful cornices with 
an easy certainty of hand and mind which 


* Delivered before the Architectural Association on 


Friday night. a 


We hope soon to publish a series of articles on this - 


subject by Mr. Stannus, together with illustrations and 
diagrams, without which the greater part of the 
author’sremarks on Friday night would be uninteliigible, 
as they partook more of an explanatory and analytical 

ature than of a running commentary, as is the usual 
order of the papers read before the Architectural Associa- 
tion. In view of the publication of this series of articles, 
which will deal very much more extensively with the 
subject than Mr. Stannus did in his recent remarks, we 
now merely publish a very brief summary of a few of the 
points raised at the Association meeting in order to — 
incorporate some interesting remarks made by Mr, 
Beresford Pite and other members.—Ep, 
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marked him as a genius. Whether they, after 
studying the principles underlying the beauty 
of Stevens’s work, could produce anything of 
the sort was a problem he would not care to 
solve. They could certainly get at the root of its 
beauty, but whether an examination of the root 
would allow them to grow a similar plant in 


their own intellect was an open question. 
What would Mr. Stannus suggest as a 
course of study to train the eye and 


the mind to produce beautiful cornices ? 
Mr. Stannus had been extremely interesting 
and instructive in his remarks, yet he had not 
laid down any definite lines for the student’s 
guidance in studying the subject. Mr.Stannus 
also had not given expression to what he must 
feel—the importance of a free-hand feeling in 
a cornice. Mr, Street had emphasised the de- 
sirability of freedom rather than mathematics 
and geometry in cornices, and he thought no 
better advice could be given the every-day 
student than to 


Turow Away His Compassns, 


and trust to his hand, With regard to the culti- 
vation of a proper sense of beauty, there was 
only one perennial font—the curves of the 
human figure. When they began to study 
these curves—and every Architect should have 
some knowledge of anatomical drawings—they 
soon realised that there was an infinity of 
beauty of composition, and that the lines of 


| every feature of the human frame in every 


| 


of his curves. 


single part of the outline had a subtle beauty 
which was absolutely indefinable. They could 
not make or copy that beauty with an instru- 
nent; they were bound to do it with their 
nands. Now, they might get naked models 
ind look at them all night and yet fail to 
liscern the beautiful, and if they passed from 
he Greek to the Roman revival they began to 
ee what Mr. Stannus had called the debased 
r sensuous element. They would find some- 
hing in Michael Angelo’s.- work, which 
stevens could not excel—the expression of 
uis square lines, and the power and delicacy 
He had no doubt that Mr. 
stanuus’s remarks would lead them to see that 
ihere was a vast amount of interest and 
meaning associated with the question of 
cornices, and for his masterly interpretation 
of the subject—or part of it—they could only 
return their warmest thanks.— Mr. C. H. 
Brodie, in a few words, proposed a vote of 
thanks to. Mr. Stannus, and, in seconding’ it, 
Mr. Banister F. Fletcher said Mr. Stannus had 
given them a discourse on the principles which 
should guide them in designing cornices, and, 
although they might have previously had 


Some idea of those principles, yet one got into 


the habit of doing these things merely by 
what one had seen before. He agreed as to 
the value to Architects of drawing from the 
nude ; until they had gone through such a course 
| of tuition they had really no idea of the 


BEAUTY AND VALUE OF CURVES. 


He would strongly advise all students to draw 
from the nude, and, in doing so, not to make 
laboured studies, but rather rapid studies and 
plenty of them. He hoped Mr. Stannus could 
be prevailed upon at some future time to treat 
Gothic mouldings, which would, he thought, 
form an equally interesting paper, and it would 
also be a matter of satisfaction if he would 
publish in eatenso his MSS. on the subject of 
the classic cornice-—Mr. Hampden W. Pratt 
said Mr. Stannus’s remarks made them hunger 
for a little more, and it would be very 
interesting and instructive if he could also be 
prevailed upon to treat the subject of enrich- 
ments. Such a paper would, he thought, be 
‘more welcome than one which branched off 
into Gothic styles. He would like to ask Mr. 
|Stannus whether he considered it desirable in 
designing external cornices to design in profile 
as seen on the angle. He should say that the 
custom was to design them on the square and 
trust to one’s experience as to producing a 
satisfactory effect when seen diagonally, One 
often noticed that Architects in designing 
cornices merely considered the effect it had upon 
the angle. Take the chimney cap, for instance, 
which was a kind of cornice. He thought 
they were invariably a great deal too heavy, 
pnd not in proportion to the chimney stack. 


He was glad the question of the freehand 
method of drawing mouldings had been re- 
ferred to. The eye and the hand could alone 
produce 

Prerrect Forms or Mou.prnas, 
and it was absurd to see anyone attempting to 


draw the forms with compasses.—The vote of 
thanks was carried with acclamation, and, in 


replying, Mr. Stannus disabused the idea that 
Mr, Stevens produced his drawings of profiles 
with easy certainty. Some of his sketches had 
been redrawn four or five times, and in one 
case a detail had been repeated 150 times 
before finally determined. Someone had said 
that all inventions were mere accidents, and 
Mr. Baker had replied, “ Yes, well, they are— 
but some people have more accidents than 
others.” Profiles had to be tried over and 
over again, and it was not until after a long 
series of experiments had been tried that they 
found out what were the most successful. Now, 
as to what was the best course of study, the 
royal road to designing mouldings—well, there 
was no royalroad. It wasa matter of brain 
worry. They must look at the best things, 
surround themselves with the best things, get 
every bit of Stevens’ and thirteenth century 
work they could find. All Art was one, and 
all Artists had the same mind. As to free- 
hand drawing, he had always advised students 
to discard their compasses and tee-squares, and 
draw their mouldings entirely by hand. Street 
did it, Barry did it, Scott did it, and John 
Sedding believed that an Architect should 
even draw tracery by hand, and they had 
instances where this had been done. He (the 
speaker) thought that Architects ought to do 
more and more of the artistic side of their 
designing by freehand. He believed that the 
Greeks drew freehand, but did not agree with 
Penrose that the drawings were afterwards 
repeated with the compass. It was the training 
of the eye, in addition to the study of the 
nude form, that led the Greeks to make the 
beautiful curvature admired so much to-day. 
They could not emphasise too much the desira- 
bility of drawing from the human figure, for 
if they could draw the human figure they 
could draw anything in Gothic mouldings, 
More freehand, more brains, and less of com- 
passes was the best “tip” he could give to 
students. 


Tue Health Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation has given their approval to a 
report of the city engineer, requesting 
authority. to carry out the work of providing 
additional cells, &c., at the refuge destructor 
in Smithdown Road, at a cost of £2500. 

Mr. Cuarues P. Corron, Chief Engineering 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, has 
held an inquiry at Bangor into an application 
of the Local Authority for a loan to carry out 
the proposed sewerage extension of the town- 
ship. The amount of the loan required is 
£3493, and the application was to give some 
branch sewers to the main sewer at present 
existing, and to make a main along to the 
Foley Bridge down to the outlet. 

Mr. R. Hassarp, C.E., has prepared a report 
on the proposed extension of the Dundalk 
Waterworks. These works were constructed 
in 1884, at a cost of about £40,000, and, though 
now yielding an average daily supply of 
750,000 gallons, Mr. Hassard stated that from 
his examination he believed that a very great 
quantity of water—possibly as much as 300,000 
gallons per day—is lost owing to either defec- 
tive fittings or wilful carelessness on the part 
of consumers. The amount of water left to be 
accounted for by domestic consumption is 
about 42 gallons per head of the population 
daily, as against 20 gallons, which should 
be ample. Mr. Hassard warned the Commis- 
sioners that if this continued, a long period of 
drought would result in awater famine. This 
danger could be to some extent averted by 
adding to the capacity of the large storage 
reservoir; and if deemed desirable a separate 
main could be laid to the town to supply the 
manufacturing consumers at a cost of £3500. 
But the Commissioners should first endeavour 
to reduce the consumption to a proper level by 
rigid inspection of all fittings, and by requiring 
consumers to put up storage cisterns, 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


THe Nottingham borough engineer has re- 
ported on the condition of a syphon which 
carries the main Leen sewer under the Not- 
tingham Canal at what is known as the Cork 
Hole, near Island Street. The syphon is a 
single one with a diameter of about 8ft., and it 
was put down in 1795, when the canal was con- 
structed. The area of the Leen sewer is 52ft., 
and the area of the syphon is about 30ft. The 
syphon is, therefore, not more than three-fifths 
the size of the sewer, and quick bends still 
further reduce the discharging capacity of the 
syphon. Besides this, the working area of the 
syphon is very much reduced, as it is silted up 
to a very great extent. It is proposed to take 
out the present sewer and to replace it with 
an iron syphon in duplicate, each syphon being 
6ft. in diameter, with ample space at each end 
for inspection and cleaning when required. 
The borough engineer estimates the cost of 
the work proposed at from £1800 to £2000. 


UNDER pressure of the County Council, the 
Hamilton burgh authorities employed Mr. 
W. &. Copland, C.E., Glasgow, to report as to 
the disposal of the sewage, with a view to 
purification, and he has just forwarded to the 
Sanitary Committee an elaborate report. He 
sets out with the statement that of necessity 
the scheme which he suggests will involve a 
large amount of outlay, but otherwise does not 
present any difficulty. The ground which he 
has selected for the sewage disposal works is 
the portion of Bothwellhaugh immediately to 
the south of Raith farm steading. In order to 
reach this ground it will be necessary to carry 
the sewage across the river either by means of 
syphon or an aqueduct, and he would prefer 
the latter method. For the purification of the 
sewage he recommends the lime and alumina 
method, which has been in successful opera- 
tion in the Hast End of Glasgow for the last 
three years. He estimates the cost of the work 
at £25,000, and their annual upkeep at £2008, 
which, at the present assessable rental, would be 
covered by an assessment of aboutd3d. per £1, 


Dr. ALEXANDER WyntTER BiytH, Medical 
Officer of Health for St. Marylebone, in his 
annual report to the vestry, gives a report of 
the work done by the Sanitary Department. 
There were no less than 1065 complaints 
received and attended-to during the year. 
There were 1658 inspections of dwelling houses, 
and 6138 kitchens, 98 schools, and 1154 
houses registered under the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, were inspected. Then 
there were 114 inspections of dairies and 


cow-houses, 485 of bakehouses, and 95 of 
slaughter-houses, and 9150 - miscellaneous 


inspections were made. 


THE sanitary condition of Foleshill, and 
more especially the trouble caused in dis- 
posing of the sewage, has long engaged the 
attention of the Rural District Council. A 
report has been prepared by Mr. H. B. Nichols, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, in which he 
says the activity of the Coventry cycle industry 
causes an overflow of population into Foleshill, 
and extensive building operations are probable 
in the future, ‘The sewage scheme deals with 
a population of 15,000, but certain parts can 
hereafter be enlarged, so as to meet the needs 
of three times that number of people. He 
proposes a site for outfall works, where tanks 
would be erected and precipitants used. The 
cost of carrying out the works is estimated at 
£24,019, exclusive of land, which is put at 
£6000 additional. 


Ar a special meeting of the Bath Surveying 
Committee, the pitching and paving estimates 
for the year were considered. ‘The total was 
£1000 less than last year, the surveyor saying 
he had recommended as little as possible, as the 
streets would be pulled about by the relaying 
of the electric light mains. It was decided not 
to repitch the Royal Crescent roadway, but to 
lay down tar macadam, and thus save £400, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN: i” 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 
May 7 
” a 
” 7 
o> iF 
32> z 
> 7 
» 8 
””? 8 
8 
99 8 
9 8 
3 8 
a 8 
— 8 
ey 10 
10 
a 10 
- 10 
5 10 
” 10 
’y 10 
.> 10 
13 10 
. 10 
9 11 
9 11 
Ph 1] 
ys 11 
* 11 
19 12 
’ 12 
yD 12 
oP 14 
” 15 
; 15 
15 
5 17 
; 17 
17 
» 18 
zs 18 
18 
18 
a 19 
4 20 
* 25 
tic 27 
No date. 
May 7 
* 7 
3 7 
” 8 
“i 8 
re 10 
” 10 
’ 10 
” 11 
% 11 
, 3 
‘5 14 
6 15 
S 15 
17 
9 17 
i 19 
3 24 
as 25 
30 
May 7 
rc 11 
S 12 
¥5 13 
% 1§ 
May 7 
%5 7 
” 8 
eh 10 
ss 11 
xo 1 
>a 12 
May 8 
a 8 
- 10 
"eG IL 
” 14 
< 15 
July 3 
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WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | 


FOR WHOM. 


BUILDINGS— 
East Ashford, Kent—Alterations to Infirmary Chapel, &c. 
Banstead—Enlargement of Schoolrooms ... is i 
Mallow—Erection of Piers and Gates 
Morley—New House .... & ra ie oe Bc 
New Tredegar, Mon.—Alterations, 105 and 106, Com- 
mercial-street. 
Manchester—Brickwork for Straining Well 
Elgin—New Houses : eS es ay 
Lancaster—Erection of School Ti? be 
Blackburn—Hrection of Laundry, Workhouse 
Dolphinholme, near Lancaster— Rebuilding Church 
Drumquin, Ireland—New Platform Pulpit ab Pi 
Edinburgh—Additions to Morningside Public School ... 
Templepatrick, co. Antrim—Erection of Manse ... ’ 
Keld—Extension of Schoolroom “a 
London, N.W.—Asylum 2 a5 sa 
London, W.—Temporary Iron Structure ... 
Barry Dock, Wales—Erection of Chapel, &e. 
Halifax—House, Shop, &c., King’s Cross_... 
Bristol—Enlargement of Premises ... 
Plymouth—Erection of Brewery... 
Plymouth—Erection of Covered Market 
Preston—Repairing Bridges. .., se 
Westcliff-on-Sea—Alterations to Hotel 
Castleford—Public Halland Offices ... fee oe 
Hartlepool—Conyerting Coastguard Dwellings, &e. 
London, 8.E,—Conveniences ... ie is 
Baildon, Yorks.—Erection of Residence 
Billericay—Flooring, &e, ie ae = ee 
Dowlais, Wales—Building Thirty-five Cottages ... 


Gosport, Hants.—Wall, Gates, &e.23.. 
Halifax—Erection of Stables, &c. 

Ryton—Widening Stargate-lane 4 aa 

London, N.W.— Works for Infirmary ea 
Rotherham—Erection of Swimming Bath... 

Harting —Enlargement of Schools 

Bridgend, Glamorgan—New Stage, &e. Pec ae + 
Clayton-le-Moors, Lancs.—Erection of Thirteen Houses 
Cardiff—Erection of Library ... x cx 
Farnham—Infirmary ... rae i me 
Trowbridge—Recreation Rooms at Asylum 
Bucharest—Industrial School, Jassy Ze 

Buenos Ayres—New Central Railway Station 
Brockley—Public Convenience i. me 

Grays Thurrock—Erecting Portion of School 
Middleton—Raising Roof of Retort House 4 
London, §.E.—Erecting Laundry, Repairing, &c. af 
Brighouse—Erection of Press-house, Chimney Shaft, Kc. 
Prestwich—Erection of Vagrant Wards ae a 
Long Baton—Alterations of Grindery, Extension of House 
Smetheote, Salop—Additions to National Schools 
Acharacle, near Oban, N.B.—Manse... 

Leeds—Two Houses, Kelso-road 

Beeston, Notts—Pair Villas... Sat 

Burnley—Shops, Yorkshire-street, Xe. 
Leenside—Technical School Si 


ENGINEERING— 
Buckie, Scotland—Water and Drainage Pipes 
Rothes, Scotland—Precipitation Tanks, &c. 
Doneaster— Cast-iron Pipes, Thurnscoe _... am. 
Omagh, Ireland—Cooking and Laundry Appliances 
Radcliffe, Lancs.—Sewage Disposal Works j 
Arbroath, Scotland—Erection of Gasholder 
London—Iron Structures at Asylum 
Catania, Sicily—Harbour Works 
Castlebar, Ireland—Cooking Appliances 
Congleton— Waterworks Ba Bc 
Manorhamilton, Ireland Waterworks Rs 
Carlow, Ireland—Supplying and Fitting Range ... 
Clitheroe—Supply and Erection of two Purifiers... 
Dartmouth—Construction of two Flushing Tanks 
Hinckley—Gas Apparatus ee 
Cromer—Boiler House, &c. 
Watford—Sewerage Works _... is ys tas 
Portrane, Co. Dublin—Heating, Ventilating, &c. 
West Ham—Engineand Boiler Houses, &c. ‘ 
Hebden Bridge—Two Cast-iron Culverts ... 


PAINTING— 
Manchester—Plumbers’ Work 
London, W.—Painting ... ae a, 
Manchester—Painting, Monsal Hospital 
London, N.—Painting ae SS 
Hull— Painting 


ROADS— 
Bridlington—Supply of Whinstone, Ke, 
St. Andrews, Scotland—Carting, 1 Year... “3 ! 
Sowerby, Thirsk, Yorks.—Supply of Stone, about 3000 tons 
Warrington—Horse Hire and Carting, lyear ... ore 
West Ham—-Pitching, Victoria Dock-road, &e. 
West Ham—Making-up and Paying Streets 
Oldham—Materials (various) ... ae 


SANITARY— 
Dollar, Scotland—Sewer, &e. ... a 
Radcliffe—Sewage Disposal Works ... 
London, N.—Sewers, «ce. a 
London—Publie Conveniences... =e oa ee ne 
Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne—Removal of Nightsoil 
Barnard Castle—Sewers, &. ... : af 
Bury—Sewage Disposal Works ei ne ah 
Oporto, Portugal—Sanitary Improvement Works 


Guardians Fee 


Chelsea and Kensington School Distric 


Guardians of Mallow Union 
S. Sharp as sae ; 
Mrs. Thomas ... 


Corporation 

James Scott 

School Board ... 
Guardians 
Presbyterian Church 
School Board ... 


Central London Sick Asylum Board 
Asylums Committee of the L.C.C. 
Baptist Church 5 af 
H, Ashman and Co. ... 
Polkinghorne and Co. 

Corporation ... Sa 

County Council 

J.J. Wagstaff... ae oe ae 
Concert and Lecture Hall Company 
Works Department... = a 
London County Council 

Guardians =i he 7h 
Penywern Building Club ... 

Urban District Council 


St. Pancras Guardians 

Baths Committee on 

School Committee Bs 
Committee of the Town Hall Trust 
Co-operative Society 

Corporation ... a 

School Board ... om Atty by: 
Wilts County Asylum Governors 
London County Council 

School Board ... 

Corporation _... Re aM 
Guardians of St. Olave’s Union ... 
Corporation Me ¥ 
Guardians 5 7" ae os 
Leys Malleable Casting Co. Limited 


Police Commissioners 
Rural District Council 
Guardians =e ane 
Urban District Council 
Gas Corporation ; 
London County Council 
District Asylum : 

Rural District Council 
Guardians -. ... nae a 
District Lunatic Asylum ... 
Gas Committee as 
Urban District. Council 
Urban District Council 
Gas and Coke Company 
Urban District Council 
Asylum Commissioners 
Corporation 

Urban Council 


Baths Committee... ie 
Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts 
Sanitary Committee on : 
Hornsey Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 

District Committee ... 

Rural District Council o ond 
Paving and Sewerage Committee 
Town Council 

Town Council... i 

Surveyor’s Committee 


Essendon Parish Council 

Urban District Council aah 
Hornsey Urban District Council... 
London County Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 
Corporation 

Corporation 


t 


Cee 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
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Workhouse, Willesboro’. | 
Cecil Sharp, 59, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

Board Room, Workhouse, Mallow. 

George B. Clegg, 2, Peel-street, Morley. 

H. Sketch, Architect, New Tredegar. 


Secretary, Waterworks Office, Manchester. 

J. Jamieson, 2, Commerce-street, Elgin, 

Clerk to the School Board, Lancaster. 4 
J. Aspinall, Victoria-street, Blackburn. a 
Wright and Son, Surveyors, Lancaster. 
Rey. D. Marshall, Drumquin. : 

Mr. Wilson’s Office, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Samuel P. Close, 53, Waring-street, Belfast. 2 
Revd. W. Crombie, Keld. 
Giles, Gough, and Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Strand. 
Clerk of the Committee, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 

25, Regent-street, Barry Dock. : 

Jackson and Fox, 22, George-street, Halifax. 

J. Hart, Liverpool-chambers, Corn-street, Bristol. 

G. Adlam and Sons, Engineers, Bristol. 

Architect’s Offices} 8, Princess-square, Plymouth. 

W. Radford, 19, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 

J. Thompson and Greenhalgh, Bank-chambers, Southend. 
R. M. McDowall, Architect, Castleford. 
R.N.R. Battery, West Hartlepool. ; 

Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Fairbank and Wall, Craven Bank-chambers, Bradford. 
Master of the Union House, Billericay. ' 
8, High-street, Cardiff. ‘ 
Surveyor, High-street, Gosport. . 

Chas. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-st.-chambers, Halifax. 

J. P. Dalton, Council Surveyor, Ryton. ; 

A, A. Millward, Vestry Hall, Paneras-road, N.W. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Howard-street, Rotherham. 

C. Taylor, South Harting. 

Lambert and Rees, Architects, Bridgend. 

Co-operative Society, Clayton-le-Moors. : 

W.H. Dashwood Caple, 1, St. John’s-square, Cardiff. 

A. Ansell, 63, Finsbury-pavement, E.G. 

County Offices, Trowbridge. 

Roumanian Ministry of Agriculture, Bucharest. 

State Government, Buenos Ayres. 

Architect’s Department, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

C. M. Shiner, 2, Walbrook, E.C. 

T. Duxbury, Gas Manager, Middleton. 

Newman and Newman, 31, Tooley-street, S.E. 

A.M. Fowler, 1, St. Peter’s-square, Manchester. 

W. Telford, Gunson, & Son, 10, Marsden-street, Manchester 

E. R. Ridgway, Long Eaton, Notts. 

A.B. & W. Scott-Deakin, Architects, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

W. Mackenzie, Architect, 42, Stevenson-street, Oban. 2 
W.S. Braithwaite, 6, South-parade, Leeds. a. 
J. Huckerby, Surveyor, 8, The City, Beeston. j 
C. Parsons, Architect, 9, Grimshaw-street, Burnley. 

A. H. Goodall, Market-street, Leenside. 


J. Chisholm, Burgh Surveyor, Buckie. 

Louis Harper, 115, Union-street, Aberdeen. a 
W. Spinks, 31, Prudential-buildings, Leeds. : 
W. Cathcart, Clerk, Workhouse, Omagh. 3 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Radcliffe, 5 
R. S. Carlow, Gasworks, Arbroath. } 
The Clerk, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. % 
Italian Ministry of Public Works, Rome. & 
Asylum, Castlebar. 

. Wyatt, Bryndwr, All Saints, Shrewsbury. 
R. H. Dorman, County Suryeyor, Armagh. 
Clerk’s Office, Car!ow. 

R. Barrett, Manager, Gasworks, Clitheroe, 
T. O. Veale, Surveyor, Dartmouth. 

Geo. Helps, Gasworks, Hinckley. 

P. Griffith, 55, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Council’s Offices, 14, High-street, Watford. 
G. C. Ashlin, 7, Dawson-street, Dublin. 
Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

J, Newton and Scn, 17, Cooper-street, Manchester. ~ 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Town Hall, High-street, Kensington. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

E. G. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 

R, G. Smith, 1, Cogan-chambers, Bowlalley-lane, Hull. 


Chas. Gray, Clerk, Bridlington. 

Thos. Goodwillie, District Surveyor, St. Andrews. 

Chas. McC. Swarbreck, Clerk, Thirsk. 

T. Longdin, Town Hall, Warrington. 

Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, B. ; 
Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Oldham, 


J. Aird, Glebe-cottages, Hatfield. 

Surveyor, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 

a E. Lovegrove, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
Architect's Department, Spring-gardens, 8S, W. 
Surveyor, Council Office, King-street, Hurst, 

R. Robinson, 6, Dixon-terrace, Darlington. 

J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 
Municipal Town Hall, Oporto. 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 
< = } 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


May 15 
June 16 
No date 


Tonbridge, Kent—Technical Institute and Free Library 
Morecambe—Designs for Hotel at 
Chesterfield—Designs for Altering 


and Enlarging 
Memorial Hall, &e. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


£31 10s., £21, £10 10s, 
£100, £50, £23, £15. ... 
£25, £10 . _ 


Urban District Council. 


Baxter and Abbott, Back-crescent, Morecambe. 
Market and Public Halls Committee. 
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PERHAPS no as- 
pect of the artistic 
revival in which we 
live is more full of encouragement than the 
interest which the provinces show in that side 
of the movement known as “ Arts and 
Crafts.’ An Exhibition under this title was 
recently opened in Wolverhampton which is 
of considerable importance. Its success is 
largely due to the help of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, which not only used its 
influence to induce artists to contribute, but 
appointed Mr. C. R. Ashbee and Mr. H, 
Wilson to assist Mr. L. W. Hodson, the 
representative of the local Committee, to 
arrange the Exhibition, Two downstairs 
rooms in the Art Gallery contain the exhibits, 
the smaller room, about 31ft. by 18ft., being 
mainly oeeupied by the work of William 
Morris and furniture by Mr. Ashbee. The 
principal attraction im this room is the ex- 
hibition of Morris tapestry. In the centre of 
the long wall is the ‘‘ Primavera” of Botticelli, 
flanked by “ Angeli Laudantes ” and “ Angeli 
Ministrantes,” by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
and we question whether these tapestries 
have ever been better shown. Above them 
are casts of the Parthenon frieze, which are 
permanently fixed to the wall, and the bottom 
of the tapestry is within 2ft. of the floor. 
This arrangement, of tapestry below a frieze 
is the one that Morris himself advocated, and 
certainly the effect goes far to endorse his 
judgment. The windowsare oppositethe tapes- 
try, so that the disadvantage of either a tcp or 


Arts and Crafts at 
Wolverhampton. 


raking light isavoided, Among other exhibits 


are the Apple-Tree portiére embroidered by 
Mrs. Sparling from her father’s design, speci- 
mens of Hammersmith rugs, woollen woven 
fabries, eretonnes, and in cases under the 
windows an almost complete set of the Kelm- 
scott books, Jent by Mr. Hodson, including the 
Chaueer, Jason, illustrated Glittering Plain, 
and several others on vellum, and the rest on 
paper. Mr. Ashbee’s furniture includes a 
sideboard of oak inlaid with pewter, a 
writing-table with hammered copper orna- 
ments, two cabinets, and a grandfather's 
clock. Besides the Kelmscott books the 
Exhibition includes a complete set of the 
books published by Chas. Ricketts, as 


well as the wood-blocks of the Milton and | 


“ Passionate Pilgrim,” title-pages designed 
and etched by Wm. Strang, a number of 
Walter Crane books, and a few others. 
Another important feature is the collec- 
tion of original drawings in which the 
work of Sir E. Burne-Jones is splendidly 
represented by the entire set of the twenty- 
nine Virgil drawings executed in 1875-74 
for an illuminated manuscript planned by 
the Artist and Wm. Morris, which are lent 
by Mr. Hodson, and by ten of the Chaucer 
drawings for the “ Legend of Fair Women,’ 
lent by the Arist. The contrast between 
these two sets is most interesting, yet, great 
as the change has been during twenty years, 
it is hard to say which set is the more 
delightful, There are also charming examples 
of the Artist’s new method of painting in 
metal. A long series of the ‘‘ Fairy Queen” 
drawings by Walter Crane, two exquisite 
designs for ‘‘ The Sphinx ” by Chas. Ricketts, 
drawings by Anning Bell, Aubrey Beardsley, 
A. J. Gaskin, Laurence Houseman, Walter 
West, Mrs. Gaskin, and others, are prac- 
tically an epitome of all that is best m 
modern decorative book illustration. Be- 


sides the furniture previously referred to, | 
Mr. Ashbee is represented by a beautiful | 
exhibit of his metal work and jewellery; by 
an architectural drawing of great interest, 
showing the alterations he is now making 
to Wombourne Wodehouse, near Wolver- 
hampton; and, most interesting of all, by a | 
mural sundial painted on copper, which ere | 
long will adorn one of its gables. Mr. H. 
Wilson is represented by six drawings—three 
in pastel, one in water colowr, and two in 
black and white—two showing designs for 
chureh interiors, another a formal garden at 
Welbeck Abbey, and the water-colour a 
garden seat, full of subtle charm partly 
gained from his master, John Sedding, and 
still more personal to himself. The Birming- 
ham Guild of Handicraft send a very good 
show of jewellery and metal work. Nelson 


| 
} 


| and Edith Dawson are represented by the 


easket which gained so much praise at the | 
Academy of 1895, and the dish in beaten 
silver and enamel which graced the New 
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not agree to sell the freehold, and consequently 
the Commissioners came to Parliament for 
compulsory powers of purchase. The Bill was 
referred to a Committee in the usual way, 
before which any opposing petitioner had an 
opportunity of being heard, but at the meeting 
of this Committee on Friday it transpired that 


| no such memorial had been lodged, and that 
| the Bill was unopposed. 


Formal evidence 
was then given by Mr. Webb, one of the 


| principal clerks in the Patent Office, who is 
| well aware of its requirements, that it is in 


very great need of extension, and that the 
natural site for the purpose is these two houses, 
which in point of fact are encompassed by the 
Office on three sides. The Bill then passed 
through Committee. — The other measure is 
the much larger one —for the acquisition 
of the Carrington House site with a view 


to the erection thereon of buildings for 
the War Office. The site in question is 
bounded by Whitehall, Whitehall Place, 


Horse Guards’ Avenue, and Whitehall Court, 
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ENAMEL sy ALEXANDER FISHER. 


AT THE ROYAL 


Gallery last year. Alexander Fisher sends | 
a most beautiful casket in ivory and enamel. 
Powells show a case of blown glass, De 
Morgan a ¢ase of pottery, Geo. Jack a fire- 
place, Lethaby firedogs and candlesticks, 
Cobden Sanderson a very beautiful book- 
binding, Zaehnsdorf three specimens of his 
work, Miss McColl two and photos of others ; 
and various wall-papers, stencils, Fitzroy 
pictures, &e., help to complete the show. 
We heartily congratulate the Wolverhampton 
Committee on an admirable Exhibition, and 
we trust it will command the measure of 
success it deserves. 


Two Govern- 
ment Bills, to 
the provisions of 
which attention has been drawn in these 
columns, are now almost as good as law. One 
of them enables H.M. Office of Works to com- 
pulsorily purchase two houses—Nos. 27 and 
28, Southampton Buildings—for an extension 


Bills in Parliament. 


of the Patent Office. The leasehold interests 
in the property in question had been acquired 


ACADEMY. 


and the freehold is part of the property of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
do that its transfer to the Office of Works, 
though requiring Parliamentary sanction, is a 
matter of easily settled terms. ‘Two petitions 
against the Bill had been presented, one from 
the vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and the 
other from the London County Council, but 
in course of last week the first was withdrawn, 
and when the Committee on the Bill met on 
Friday it transpired that terms had been ar- 
ranged with the latter body. The first point 
was in regard to a sewer, the property of the 
Council, which passes under the site, and which 
it is proposed to divert. It was arranged that 
the County Council should, on being so re- 
quired, construct the new diverting sewer at 
the expense of the Office of Works. The 


| other point had reference to an inclusion in 


the Bill not only of. the site but also 
ofthe. site of the footway in -White- 
hall Place and Whitehall; but, as to this, 
Mr. John Taylor, C.B., principal Surveyor to 
the Office of Works, made it clear that there is 
no intention of permanently appropriating or 
building over the footway, or encroaching upon 
the old line of frontage. Some amendments 


D, Clapham was an entertaining “ Librarian of 
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embodying the arrangement as to the sewer 
arrived at with the County Council were made 
in the Bill, which later in the day was duly 
reported to the House.—Mr. Knowles, M.P. 
for West Salford, may reasonably congratu- 
late himself on the progress made with the 
Bill for the national registration of plumbers, 
which for some years he has endeavoured to 
place on the Statute Book. According to an 
official memorandum, “the chief object of this 


Bill is to afford additional safeguards to the 


public health by enabling persons employing | 


plumbers to select, when they desire to do so, 
persons who have given evidence of their 
qualification for plumbers’ work. There has 
been for several years a system of registration 
of plumbers established in the chief centres of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and by the Bill itis 


proposed to place this system upon a broader | 


and more permanent basis. The arrangements 


be placed under the jurisdiction of a General 
Council representing the Master and opera- 


| 
as to the examinations for registration will | 


tive plumbers of the Plumbers: Company 
and the chief educational and sanitary bodies 


of the United Kingdom, with branch councils | 


in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. It is pro- 
posed also to give the Council power to promote 


technical education among plumbers, and to 


| 
exercise discipline among those whose names | 


are enrolled upon the register. The Bill does 


not contemplate any monopoly, and it does 


not interfere in any way with the rights of 
non-registered plumbers. It prohibits, how- 
ever, such plumbers from representing them- 
selves to be registered.” 


‘¢+THE INSTITUTE ABROAD.”’’ 
ARCHITECTURAL 
SOIREE. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


“TINHE INSTITUTE ABROAD,” a musical 


play by Mr. E. Howley Sim, produced at 
the annual soirée held at the Matinée Theatre 
on Thursday night, proved quite sufficient to 
upset the gravity of both the younger and 
older members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. “The Institute Abroad ” is an adaptation 
of last year’s play, “The Celestial Institute,” 
and, although an entirely new play would 
perhaps have been preferable, the joint effort 


of Messrs. Sim and Leonard Butler (the latter | 


supplying the music) met with a very warm 
appreciation. The action of the play is 
indicated by its title. Abroad—we are not quite 
sure whether it is Africa or Turkey—Archi- 
tecture is trampled in the dust, though not 
without great pomp and ceremony. In the first 
act we are introduced to a number of Moorish 
girls, who are architectural students, and to 
a trio of Architectural Association travelling 
students, who attempt numerous jokes remark- 
able, for the most part, only for their feebleness, 
but which were immensely appreciated, never- 


theless, on account of “professional colouring.” | 


The second act is the more humorous.of the 
two. In itan Institute meeting is burlesqued, 
and speeches are delivered which certainly 
possess the charm of novelty. The music is 
bright and tuneful, one or two of the numbers 
being particularly attractive. Mr. 8. Constan- 
duros carried off the honours here. The acting 
deserves a special word of praise. Mr. G. B. 
Carvill and Company produced the piece very 
creditably, and proved that dramatic ability 


in the ranks of the Architectural Association _ | 


is by no means a diminishing quantity. - Mr. 
Carvill adequately sustained the leading réle 
one Blarney Barnooley, an adventurer and 
company promoter, who receives an ‘appoint- 
ment as president of the Institute—a position | 
for which applicants ‘‘ possessing some know- 
ledge of Architecture” are asked for. Mr. F. 


the Institute,’ and Mr. Alfred Stalman and 
Mr. F. Collins as “The Sultan” and the 
“Secretary of the Institute” respectively were 
also very successful. The three leading ladies 
were the Misses Blanche Selig, Grace Wylde, 


and Ada Yerbury, all of whom showed some | 
ability. The soirée was largely atteaded, and | 
presided over by Mr. Beresford Pite. | 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Srconp NOorTIce. 


N taking up our notes where we closed them 
last week, we cannot do better than give 
first place to the design for the chapel of 
Douglas Castle by C. W. Whall (1838), a really 
fine drawing of marble work and other decora- 


tion, chiefly in soft greens and greys leading | 


up to stronger colour in the reredos. The 
general tones are light, and the drawing forms 
an effective companion to Mr. H. Wilson’s more 
richly coloured one of the staircase, Welbeck 
Abbey, the iridescent effects in which are equal 
to anything that Mr. Wilson has previously 
exhibited, the blues and greens running into 
full purple in a masterly way. It seems, 
however, a pity that some more effective echo 
could not have been found for the mass of 
glowing red on the wall at the further end, the 
area of this being now a little too sharply 
defined to be quite pleasant to the eye. A 
drawing such as this is likely to disarm a cold- 
blooded criticism of the Architecture it illus- 


trates, and, though it is quite conceivable that | 
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PY WA PITE 
Mr. Wilson’s designs may justify an occasional 
charge of affectation or of inconsistency, we 
stand before his drawings and forget to make it. 
Reluctantly leaving these two works, we con- 
tinue on our way, finding close at hand Mr. BR. 8. 
Balfour’s successful Soane design (1846), more 
noticeable for its good taste in detail than 
for imaginative force ; the way the entrancecuts 
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| a warm key shows a pleasing 
| a house at Headingley by F, W. 
| (1864). 


into the first floor, destroying the solidity of | 


base to the pilasters of the central block, is 
rather a weakness in this design. 

Mr. Mouatford’s new chancel to: St. Anne’s, 
Wandsworth (1849), appears to be skilfully 
adapted to the existing building. No. 1850 is 
a drawing of Mr. Colleutt’s recent addition to 
the Savoy Hotel, by A.W. Prentice ;. it is 
vigorously handled, but somewhat hard in 


quality. No. 1851 shows a not unpleasing 
design for a Church at Exeter, ‘The 
casual visitor must marvel at the ex- 
ceeding activity of that city in this 
direction, Near this last-Mr. Reginald Blom- 


field has two drawings, the more important of 
which is a scholarly Georgian design for a | 


school at Hammersmith, in which the only 
unhappy feature seems to. be the arrangement 
of balustrade between the centre and wings ; 
while the other is a somewhat more“ freely 
treated sketch for a Parish Institute, of a 
simple character and apparently well suited to 
its purpose. An attractive water-colour in 


design for 
Bedford 
We should like to see more of Mr. 


Bedford’s work at the Academy, his technique 


| and colouring being far above the average im 


‘Architectural circles. No. 1868 is also a good 
drawing for a rector’s stall by Gerald Cogswell, 


| an unpretentious design that at the same time 


displays considerable individuality ; while the 
same may be said of Mr, G. C. Carter's font, 
though in the latter case we incline to think 
that rather too much insistence has heen placed 
on squareness and angularity, characteristics 
that are not, however, unsuited to the material 
in which it is designed. In No. 1873 we find 
the facade of the principal building at Earl’s 
Court Exhibition, a work that we have hitherto 
associated with the name of Mr. A. O. Collard. 

The restraint exercised in Mr. Jackson’s 
design for new boarding-houses to Westminster 
School will prevent their jarring with the old 
buildings surrounding them; the plan seems 


somewhat crude in its arrangement, though — 


possibly it satisfactorily. meets the require- 
ments of the case. The small sketch we give 
does scant justice to No. 1890, a very 
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bright and effective water- colour of a 
Byzantine interior, representing Mr. W. A. 
Pite’s design for the Church of St. Columb, 
Lancaster Road, a remarkably interesting 


treatment of the subject. Another design for’ 


a Church (1903), also showing an nterior of 
Byzantine character, is by Mr. A. C. Hick, in 
which the columns of the nave arcades appear 
in the drawing to be somewhat stunted in pro- 
portion, perhaps the only point to which ex- 
ception could be taken. Mr. C. A. Nicholson 
gives us, in No. 1896, another of his successful 
water-colours, in this case a font and cover of 
his design placed. in a Devonshire Church; 
simple and severe in its general lines, well fitted 
to its position, and avoiding too ponderous an 
effect by judicious proportion and detail. Messrs. 
Bateman and Bateman’s design for a house and 
outbuildings near Birmingham (1905) shows 
a quiet breadth that renders it far superior to 
their work exhibited in No. 1893. St. Mary’s, 
Kettering, by Messrs. Gotch and Saunders 
(1918), is a building in which good propor- 
tions seem marred by a thinness and poverty of 
detail. 

With regard to design No. 1917, we can only 
imagine that it found its way into the Academy 
cellars some half century ago, and has only 
this year been accidentally unearthed and 
hung as some compensation for the delay. 
Near at hand we come toa drawing signalising 
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the advent of the upholsterer, with a design 
that does him, indeed, reasonable credit, though 
we feel tempted to call “ Author,” and see what 
surprise the rising of the curtain has in store 
for us. 

Of designs for the decorative accessories of 
Architecture we find rather fewer this year 
than in previous Academies, but, on the other 
hand, the actual work itself is year by year 
gaining ground in the sculpture room, and, now 
that the principle is admitted that the term 
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sculpture may be so extended as to include 
many of the accessory Arts, we may expect to 
see a great extension of the limitations that 
have hitherto governed the admission of such 
works. At present, while designs for stained 


elass, metal work, and wall decoration are | 


found in the Architectural room, much that is 
quite as intimately connected with the Art of 
building finds its place with the sculpture. 

We may note the window by Messrs. Shrigley 
and Hunt (1764) as one in which the balance 
between white and coloured glass is well kept ; 
and those by Mr. William Aikman (Nos. 1909 
and 1911) as possessing attractive qualities of 
line and tone.- The bronze gates designed 
by J. J. Shaw are well drawn, and could be 
carried out with good effect if the masses were 
grouped with more variety; as it is, there is a 
slight impression of too even a distribution of 
parts that renders them rather monotonous in 
character. They compare favourably, how- 
ever, with the design for wrought-iron screen 
and gates shown in No. 1792, which is com- 
monplace and lacking in expression, conveying’ 
no definite idea as to the parts opening or their 
rational structure. 

The most interesting piece of decorative 
work is the design for a painted reredos (No. 
1915) by Mr, Joass, in positive colour with well 
studied lines to the inclosing frame, 

In the Central Hall we find several pieces of 
sculpture architecturally interesting. A fine 
recumbent effigy of Archibald Campbell (No. 
1943) by C. McBride is placed on a cist having 
regrettably commonplace detail. Nos.-1945 
and 1947 are welcome as examples of sculpture 
for a recently executed building; their’ posi- 
tion is shown in the small model No. 2022, but 
might not the full-sized works have been raised 
to a position more_ nearly corresponding to 
that in which they are actually placed? In 
No. 1752 the figure is expressive and forcible, 
but loses considerably by reason of the 
extravagance of the scrollwork against which 
it stands. Mr. Reynolds Stephens has a panel 
in low relief (No. 1958) in which the balance of 
composition is admirably maintained. 

_ Mr, Alfred Gilbert’s striking piece of work 
in the Sculpture Gallery challenges instant 
attention, and repays most careful study. The 
general forms are simple, but the ornamental 
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| the centre of interest. 


detail is fraught with interest, the lines flowing 
and returning on themselves being full of grace 
and character, while the selection of coloured 
materials for the crowning group is a marvel 
of skill. 

Mr. Gilbert’s other exhibit of a design for a 
medal should also be noticed, while one is 
hardly likely to-miss several works by Mr. 
Alexander Fisher, translucent enamels, pos- 
sessing delightful qualities of colour, set in 
metal work displaying considerable originality. 
In the design of which we give a sketch (No. 


2001), the conventional character of the enamel | 


leaves nothing to be desired ; but in the por- 
trait of Lady Elcho, the naturalistic treatment 
of the head makes it too obtrusive, and some- 
what mars the decorative effect of the whole. 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s statue of Dame Alice Owen,- 
and his memorial to Professor Jowett, scarcely 


they had of their achievements, there could 
be no doubt of the artistic attainments of the 
Pheenicians. Hethen showed on the screen speci- 
mens of bas-reliefs and other types of Assyrian 
stone carving. The lecturer then turned to Art 
as it existed in the early Greek age, and dealt 
with the recent discoveries on the site of the 
ancient Mycene. ‘There was little, he said, 
of continuity between this older Art and the 
later Greek Art proper. Homer regarded the 
Pheenicians as holding the highest place in Art 
in his age—800 or 900 8B.c.—and appeared to 
regard the Greeks as copying from them. It had 
been said of Greek Art proper that its ground- 


| work was centred in the world of Olympus. 


please, but should perhaps only be judged | 
| before Christ they had the testimony of Pau- 
| sanias that he had seen the remains of a wooden 


amid the surroundings in which they will 
take their place. Mr. Frampton’s panel 


(2042) hardly seems as happy as some of his | 


previous works in low relief, not so much from 
any failure in the modelling as from the fact 
that the strong contrasts of tone in the frame 
do not permit the eye to rest satisfactorily on 
A looking-glass by 
the Countess Gleichen should not escape 
notice, but the only two exhibits representing 
the Art of wood-carving are, to say the least 
of them, inadequate. 

The work of the painter is less closely in 
touch with the Architect than is that of the 
Sculptor, but, regarding it from a colourist’s 
point of-view, few can fail to be interested in 
the work of E. A. Abbey, J. W. Waterhouse, 
Byam Shaw, H. J. Draper, and Harold. Speed, 
while in R. W. Macheth’s painting in the long 
room is a charming study of a North Country 
manor house. We must, however, leave to our 
reader the pleasure of seeking and finding 
other jewels for himself, though we warn him 
that this year they are lamentably few and far 
between. 


ASSYRIAN PALACES. 


"N the Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, 


Mr. G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., delivered | 


the second of a series of lectures on Ancient 
and Medieval Art. 
instance, dealt with Art as exemplified in 


Assyrian palaces, and gave a minute account | 


of the character of the Architecture and de- 
corations thereof. 
tion of animalsthe Assyrian showed a surprising 
degree of realism. Turning 
then to “Phoenicia and the 
Arts connected with the 
Temple,” he said the Phe- 
nicians were known more in 
history as a roving, seafaring 
people, and it had been. 
questioned whether they 
attained to anything of 
artistic importance. How- 
ever, the theory that com- 
mercial development was 
incompatible with artistic 
excellence was refuted by 
the case of the Florentines, 
and also of the Venetians ; 
and scruples as to the 
artistic capacity of the 
Phoenicians were really set 
at nought by the account in 
the old writings of the works 
executed by them. The 
Pheenicians probably ex- 
celled any other of the old 
nations in producing grand 
effects in building by the 
use of very large materials. 
The biggest stones used in 
masonry were cut by their 
hands, and some of the 
stones used for the terraces 
on the Hill of Zion lay at 
the present day where they 
placedthem. Some of these 
were 20ft. long by 3ft. in 
height, and remained there 
intact after the lapse of 8000 
years. From the accounts 
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The lecturer, in the first | 


He said in the representa- | 
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About 650 B.c. the human form began to force 
itself in as a motive in their Art, and soon 
became the preponderating feature. ‘The com- 
mencement seemed to be in the shaping of 
figures in wood, and even in the second century 


column. In conclusion, the lecturer showed 
types of early Greek vases and coins, and also 


| views of the present site of Olympia, and the 


excavations carried on their by the German 
Government. 


Tap Horniman Free Museum, which was 
dedicated to the free use of the public in 1890, 


| oceupies a commanding position in London 


Road, Forest Hill, and contains curiosities col- 


| lected by Mr. Frederick John Horniman, M.P., 


during the past forty years from all parts of 


| the world. The exhibits include Cyprian and 


other pottery, treasures from the Holy Land, 
mummies from the tombs of Egypt, Oriental 


| manufactures and artistic productions, and 
| natural history and zoological curiosities. Two 


years ago a park and a recreation eround at 
the rear of the museum were thrown open to 
the public, and Mr. Horniman has now pre- 
sented an additional eight acres to the neigh- 
bourhood. The added area will be a welcome 


| acquisition, for-the recreation room is very 
popular and an extension was much desired. 
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In Istria and Dalmatia 
a Camera. 


By W. Law~- Bros. 


1II—SEBENICO AND TRAU. 


EBENICO, the next town of any con- 
siderable importance we visited after 
Zara, is most picturesquely situated on 
a small creek or inlet of the sea, which 
constitutes a natural land-locked har- 
bour, accessible at all states of weather, and 
frequented by a large number of coasting 
steamers which coal here. A small colliery, a 
few miles in the interior, is being developed, 
and at present produces about 500 tons a week. 
The town itself is situated on a low, pyramidical 
hill, the summit of which is crowned with a 
huge fort of medizval date, but kept in repair 
and garrisoned at the present time by the ever- 
present Austrian troops. 

The finest, and indeed the only building of 
any great architectural interest in Sebenico, 
is the Cathedral, a stone-roofed building com- 
menced in 1443, and finished in 15386, according 
to Hartleben’s -“ Fiihrer: durch. Dalmatien,” 
which is the fullest guide book I haye 
discovered. Even the ubiquitous Baedeker 
vives. only a few pages to this coast, quite 
disproportionate to its interest, although 
perhaps in full proportion to its number of 
visitors. But this is a digression from the 
description of the Cathedral, which should 
certainly be fitted with some special label to 
suit it. Classic it cannot be called, nor even 
Renaissance, nor Gothic, and it would be 
equally inappropriate to call it Romanesque, 
but yet it combines many of the leading 
features of all these styles. Perhaps it is best 
to avoid any descriptive label, and allow each 
reader to invent his own term from the photo- 
graph here reproduced, The most striking 
difference between it and the vast majority of 
Churches is in the absence of the huge gables 
which form such an imposing feature of most of 
these buildings. The west front looks specially 
bald and wanting in finish from this cause. 
On the other hand, one cannot help admitting 
that what is lost in exterior dignity is gained 
by the lofty interior, which is correspondingly 
improved, and the grandeur of this interior 
must be seen to be appreciated. Another 
ereat advantage arising from the suppres- 
sion of this false wooden roof which. sur- 
mounts the stone vaulting of our Churches 


is. the diminished 
risk of fire when 
the plumbing fiend 
is called upon to 
repair its outer skin 
of metal, and not 
infrequently sets 


fire to the dried 
woodwork -and 
causes. irreparable 
mischief. The out- 


ward thrust of these 
timbers is. also 
avoided, and there 
is a general air of 
more. sinéere and 
honést. construction 
than in our Gothic 
roofs. I would call 
attention ~to the 
elegant design of 
the north door, of 
which .a view. is 
given. ‘The figures 
of Adam and Eve 
are by no means 
infrequent at these 
Dalmatian Church 
doors, and. give a 
curious impression 
of pagan rather than 
of Christian sculpture. The incongruous com- 
bination of these figures with the Byzantine 
lions as the supporters of the columns on 
which they stand is also bizarre, but the whole 
effect of grouping and play of light and shade 
is most charming. 


: Pre . , | 

The Piazza dei Signori, as the erand square | 
is nearly always called (the French Grand’ | 
Place), is very Italian in character, and may | 


be looked upon as a development.of a special 


type. The Loggia is always present, andforms | 


a marked feature in Italian social and muni- 
cipal life. \Here were made proclamations, 
and here sat the authorities of the respective 
cities at the times of public processions and 
sports which entered so largely into the life of 
these cities. But beyond the Cathedral and 
the square in which it stands there is little of 
interest to retain one at Sebenico, and the next 
place which claims attention is Trau. 

If Sebenico is picturesque, what can we say 
of its small neighbour with a quarter of its 
population? ‘There is here far more beauty 
and grandeur in the mass of Churches with 
which its streets are crowded, and at each step 
one sees some new feature to admire. 

With a fairly extensive acquaintance of 


SEBENICO. CATHEDRAL. 


WEST FRONT. 


SEBENICO CATHEDRAL, 


cities both at home and abroad, I de not know 
any which can comyare for architectural 
beauty with Trau, In proportion to its size it 
is fuller of interesting buildings than Oxford 
itself, and higher commendation than this is 
impossible. The view from the adjoining 
island of Bua gives some idea of this wonder- 
ful wealth of Architecture. 

The city itself stands on a small island 
between the larger island of Bua and the 
mainland, but the channels between these 
islands are so narrow that they are easily 
bridged, and form one whole. 

If you start from the northern end of the 
line of quays you will see at the extremity of 
the town the old Venetian fort shown in the 
photograph, now known as the Castel Camer- 
lengo. Its machicolation shows that it was 
created at a time when the earliest artillery 
had rendered useless the primitive wooden 
hourdes which were previously erected in times 
of danger as a temporary defence against 
attacks on the walls, but which became at 
once obsolete when gunpowder came into 
use. We pass. several monasteries and 
Churches which would suffice to establish the 
architectural reputation of many a larger town, 
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and reach the delightful little fourteenth- 
century Dogana or custom-house, with the 
Venetian lion mounting guard prominently 
on its facade, then come remains of ruined walls 
with gates, bastions, and towers, which should 
give innumerable subjects to Artists and archi- 
tectural students, and after a wonderful series 
of picturesque combinations, each more inte- 
resting than the last, arrive at a point from 
which we get a view of the east end of the 
Cathedral. This is triapsidal, of graceful pro- 
portion, and is typical of the best period of 
Venetian work. Turning to the left along the 
narrow lanes, formed of mediwval houses, you 
will come into the Piazza dei Signori, and see 
the Loggia and Palazzo Communale which are 
clustered round the Cathedral. This consists 
almost entirely of early thirteenth-century 
work, and, as will be seen from the illustration 
we give, is simple in character, and of very 
fine proportions. The west front is concealed 
by the Galilee porch which is entered by means 
of the arch, also illustrated. On entering this 
porch or vestibule from the brilliant mid-day 
sunshine outside, the darkness renders it diffi- 
eult to see the detail; but as you get accus: 
tomed to the subdued. light you will be struck 
by a doorway, which, perhaps, can hardly be 
rivalled in EKurope. 

Of all styles of Architecture, probably the 
late Romanesque is the most ornate, and this is 
no exception to the rule. You see here the 
most marvellous composition of figure, animal, 
and floral design which the Architect has yet 
produced, while the Sculptor has most worthily 
carried out the superb design. No drawing 
can do justice to the delicacy of touch 
shown in the execution of the work, but un- 
fortunately the position of this door in an ill- 
lighted narrow passage renders it impossible 
for the camera, even with the widest 
angle lens, to get a straight view, and to take 
at an angle such a fair piece of work is to give 
a most unjust representation of it. I wasable, 
however, to obtain a view of one of the jambs, 
which is hereshown. Hours might be spent in 
an adequate examination of the details of this 
doorway. Itis with asense of relief that youturn 
into the interior and rest your wearied brain 
with its quiet, dignified calin solemnity. With 
massive round arches and square solid piers, it 
seems calculated to ignore the flight of time, 
and to be quite impervious to decay. The 
ciborium or tabernacle over the altar carries 
one back to the early thirteenth century, and 
you wonder whether anything short of an 
earthquake can cause any settlement or de- 
struction of such massive and solid work. I 
have paid two visits to Trau, but yet had not 
time to visit the many architectural wonders 
it has to offer. ~When one reflects that it is 
only a small country town of 3500 inhabitants, 
one cannot help wondering whether any other 
town in Europe, of ten times its size, has such 
attractions. 


Asovut £700 has already been promised to 
the fund for restoring the very ancient Church 
at Witton-le-Wear, Bishop Auckland, 

Iv is proposed to expend £25,000, of which 
about £14,000 have been subscribed or pro- 
mised, in building Churches at Newport, 
Swatter’s Car, and on the borders of St. John’s 
parish, Middlesbrough. 

As a result of the notice given by the 
Oldham joiners and carpenters of their inten- 
tion to seek an increase of wages, a de- 
evease in the number of working hours, and a 
limitation of the number of apprentices, the 
Master Joiners’ and Builders’ Association has 
signed the revised code of working rules, 
agreeing to the cardinal points, which were 
that the men be advanced from 83d. to 9d. per 
hour both winter and summer, for inside and 
outside work. Working time was also allowed 
as the men desired, all overtime worked up to 
eight o’clock to be paid for at the rate of time 
and an eighth ; after 8 p.m. to 10, time and a 
half; after 10 to starting time next morning, 
double time. ‘The employers also consented 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS. 

HE Architectural Association has completed 

the fiftieth year of its existence. Fifty 


milestones have been passed, and to-day the 
coach, which has assisted many tired students 


LO AGIA, 


along the high road of Architecture, enters 
upon another stage of its long journey, better 
equipped, and with brighter prospects of sun- 
shine and calm than has perhaps favoured it 
during many of the preceding stages. The 
jubilee of the Association was celebrated last 
week, and, as befitted such an auspicious 
occasion, the usual gravity of its deliberations 
gave way to a becoming air of festivity. A 
banquet at the - Trocadero Restaurant on 
Wednesday night was followed on Thursday by 
a short conference, held to discuss the work of 
the Association in its various aspects, and in 
the evening of the same day by the annual 
soirée at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. 
But as to the banquet. Mr. Beresford Pite, the 
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numbered over 200, and amongst those present 
were Professor George Aitchison, A.R.A., Mr. 
H. C. Richards, M.P., Dr. A. 8. Murray, Messrs. 
W. H. St. John Hope, J. Jacob (Master of the 
Carpenters’ Company), W. J. Cloake (Master 
of the Painters’ Company), H. W. Pratt 
(President-elect), H. Lovegrove, J. M. Brydon, 
Alex. Graham, W. H. Seth-Smith, T. E. Coll- 


SEBENICO, 


cutt, Paul Waterhouse, G. H. F. Prynne, H. 
Tanner, W. M. Fawcett, F. W. Pomeroy, J. 
Sulman, Professor Kerr, J. Edmeston, T. M. 
Rickman, J. 8. Quilter, J. D. Mathews, J. 
Norton, R. Plumbe, T. Roger Smith, H. L. 
Florence, J. H. Christian, T. Blashill, H. C. 
Boyes, Aston Webb, T. H. Watson, John Slater, 
Leonard Stokes, H. O. Cresswell, E. W. Mount- 
ford, J. A. Gotch, F. T. Baggallay, 8. F. Clark- 
son, W. D. Care, Cole A. Adams, H. D. Searles- 
Wood, W. White, J. P. Seddon, J. K. Collins, 
T. W. Goodman, J. Ely (Manchester), C. Had- 
field (Sheffield), W. Henman (Birmingham), 8. 
P. Pick (Leicester),and E.B. Vaughan (Cardiff), 
Dinner over, the toast list was opened by the 
President, who gave the usual loyal sentiment, 


President, who previously held a reception, 
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A VENETIAN. FORT, TRAU. 


Her Majesty the Queen, he said, had bestowed 


not to admit apprentices to the trade over 16 an infinite blessing on the production of 
years of age. The rule as to the number of 
working hours was agreed to, which, according 
to Rule 2 of the revised code, shows a reduction 
of the weekly hours from 54 to 51 in summer, 
and to 46 in winter, 


AA 


was in the chair, and on his right was the | 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, and | 
on his left Viscount Halifax—Lord Russell, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, who had 
been announced as one of the principal guests, 
being unable to be present. The company 
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by the glorious peace which had been main- 
tained within her realms, and by the wonderful 
wealth with which Divine providence had 
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rature—in the days of Bacon | one mighty span, offermg space and largeness, 


blessed her subjects. If it had not been for | and English lite things “absolutely ‘necessary toe 4h casvelOee j 
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these two priceless benefits they, instead of | and of Shakespeare—there was being fostered | oe Ty eT eae eee 
being met there in festive joy, would have been | under these new influences, such work and such ment 0 a y A sf A ae eee 
a scattered band of hungry Architects. As it life as that of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher sb ai bs a ee tes SR rated PhP 
was, without any merit of their ownthey would | Wren, which culminated in the Reformation. des Ae ig i t as ites ee pation: 
vo down to posterity labelled with the mag- | In the history of that Association—within the | mere Si es a : re ie ae yee ate 
nificent name of “ Architects of the Victorian recollection of its past Presidents, whom they | and splendic ; ie it a A ae eae ths 
Era ”—the greatest era of English history, and | were delighted to meet on that occasion, and nob wey 3 iH ret ae a & 3 ae 5 ae ae 
consequently the ‘greatest era of English | many of whose lives covered fifty years of |. whic h ne ree ais ae ® se 
Architecture.—'The Royal ‘toast having been Architectural work, there had been Conflicts of | any Art, bub also im 

duly honoured, the President submitted the tastes and opinions and battles of styles. Caractry in SireLE STRUCTURAL Dat | 
toast of “The Church,” and said the connection | These had been of the twelfth, four- yHLOPMENT; ‘ 
existing between the profession of Architecture | teenth and_ fifteenth centuries, but the oe 
and the Church was a connection which | Architects who had debased Architecture had | giving tho OOO I ihe see 
appealed to every Architectural student of this | disappeared in the throes of the Renaissance, worthily made nee Y in eee 2 is se 
land. That connection was an exceedingly | and to-day they were equally prepared to share the present. ox ee c ye Be Bo, } 
difficult one to define. The enthusiasm which | the admiration of the fifteenth century and to | had been struck by ne exceec ae ete: 
Ecclesiastical Architecture aroused in the | distribute. the honour equally amongst the fulness of avarice ae Pee as 
breasts of Englishmen was due primarily | unknown representatives of the Heclesiastical | Before he came sd the eae . a : ie a 
without a doubt to the magnificent character | Art and the concretive elements of Art and , admire ancient Art; now a une oe 8 if 
of our national Ecclesiastical Art.’ When | life-as those of Jones and Wren, to whom he admire modern Art. ‘ i ne ge oe pe a a a. 
they proceeded further, and asked them- | had referred. He asked. them to drink heartily | great ei ots ae or pe J meee: ae 
selves the question to what was due the pre- | the toast of “ The Church. —The Right Rev. in every possi ole Ways and ‘as eile 
eminent character of this Art, they were face to the Lord Bishop of London, in replying | his diocese he saw so many moc ie as se 
face with the core of a difficulty in definition. | in an attractive after dinner speech, said | which, in that quality which he ealled re- 


se opportunities which had been so 


TRAU GATHEDRAL. FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY W. LAW BROS. 


sourcefulness, called forth his” warmest 
admiration. Our modern buildings demanded 

a disposition of site unknown in the old 

lying secrets of our national history, he might days, Architects were called upon to make 

venture to suggest that the problem which use of sites which at first appeared 

unites our Church history and our Art in a | and, indeed, that was a definition that might very wnpromising, and he was struck 

knot, in a chain, in a stranded cable, which | apply to all men, for everyone was intimately | with that great capacity shown for using the 

drew them tothe admiration of Cathedralsand | connected with Architecture in that they all | small opportunities afforded and adopting the e 
of village Churches, was a subject which made wanted some shelter over their heads to keep | land to the purpose for which it was needed. 

them feel honoured in having his lordship as | off the rain. To whatever profession they | Higher praise, he thought, could not be given 

their guest that evening. No kind of Archi- might belong, or whatever vocation they might | to any Art. After all, vitality consisted in 

tecture in our own land aroused so much en- | pursue, they all felt that they owed a debt to | making use of opportunities. Now he thought 

thusiasm as Ecclesiastical Architecture. Their | Architects. But he thought there was this | they often cast a glamour of romance over the 
sketch-books were full, from the earliest days | difference between the Church and other pro- | past which they denied to the present. And in 

in which they could draw arches in perspective fessions: that whereas everybody wanted Archi- | the admiration of a past age it was often said 

with attempts at Cathedrals and other tecture which was adapted simply and solely to | that to-day they were not so artistic. He was 
convenience, the Church wanted Architecture | not quite sure that if they studied in detail 

adapted to the expression of ideas. And it | the 

3ut there were other matters connected with | was simply and solely because the Church 


He felt that with the Lord Bishop of London | they were met that evening either as Archi- 
on hisright hand—a manthan whom no onehad | tects or as 
a more comprehensive knowledge of the under- 


PEOPLE INTIMATELY CONNECTED WITH 
ARCHITECTURE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 


History.OF OUR CATHEDRALS 


Ecclesiastical Architecture which linked them- | stood in that peculiar position to Architecture 
selves to their minds on the present occasion, | that it had inspired those engaged in the pro- | they would be led to that conclusion. Of Course. 


and they were conscious that when the Church | fession to erect those mighty works to which | people in the old days were not in a hurry. 
was in a prosperous condition Architecture was | the chairman had referred. A house was a | They did not want their buildings adapted to 
also prospering, that the palmy days of things building split up for convenience into small vastly growing populations, but were quite pre- 


Ecclesiastical were also the palmy days of | rooms, and even a great building for muni- | pared to erect a building with no regard to the 
Architecture. The magnificence of the thir- | cipal purposes, whilst affording artistic scope | population which dwelt around. And then they 
teenth century in England was proverbial. | in the facade and general external treat- | must remember that these great Cathedrals had - 


We were scarcely yet beyond the reach and | ment, had also to be split up into rooms, but | tocompeteforpilgrims, and were therefore built 
elamour of.its revival. But passing through | the Church was the only building which | purely as advertisement in order that they 
the thirteenth century to the Elizabethan | directly challenged the Architect to do his | might draw pilgrims from the other shop, which 
period, in the heyday of English intellect | best. ~ Outside and inside alike the Church was | was not nearly so well adapted. They would : 
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find that a greal deal of the history of our 
Cathedrals was explained by. this formula. 
Neighbouring Cathedrals competed with one 
another. First of all the choir was erected, 
and then the nave, and as they were pro- 
ceeding to put up a west front the news was 
brought that a neighbouring establishment 
had gone one bay better; and, of course, it 


was necessary not to be cut out of the race, as 
otherwise the pilgrims would go to the other 


ee of providing increased Church ac- 
commodation were equally heavy. He was 
quite sure, however, that Architects were trying 
to do their best in all the Ecclesiastical build- 
ings entrusted to them, and he was also sure 
that not only the buildings which had been 
erected by the piety andthe genius of the past, 
but the construction of other buildings in the 
present, would be not unworthy of their pre- 
decessors. He eae them prosperity in the 
arduous Profession 
they were engaged 
in. <A clergyman 
must feel his de- 
pendency on the 
skill of the Archi- 
tect—that all that 
he could say, all 
that he could do, 
was largely depen- 
dent upon the Archi- 
tectural surround- 
ings which the 
Architects» would 
supply. He thanked 
them for the good 
work they were do- 
ing on behalf of the 
Church, and also 
thanked~ them - for 
the way in which 
they had honoured 
the toast.—The 
Right Hon. Viscount 
Halifax proposed 
the next toast— 
«The Architectural 
Association.” There 


CATHEDRAL, TRAU. 


establishment. The more one studied the 
history of the Middle Ages the more one found 
that prosaic and commonplace suggestions 
really lay at the bottom of a good many 
minds. In replying to thetoast he spoke not 
only personally but on behalf of the clergy. 
Now the clergy might not appear in very 
ereat estimation with some of his hearers 
from a professional point of. view, for they 
frequently stood to. the Architect in the 
relation of the employer of labour, and he 
need hardly say that an employer embodied 
reminiscences of a 


Vast AMOUNT OF UNINTELLIGENT CRITICISM. 


It was their fortune—he would not call it 
misfortune—who belonged to that Society to 
be subject to a vast. amcunt of unintelligent 
eriticism. Well, he condoled with them. 
More eriticism than was necessary was often 
proftered—in fact, it was often offered with a 
freedom and volubility which excited. their 
admiration and respect. Of course, when they 
got it they did not like it. _But he thought 
that on a little reflection all of them would 
welcome criticism when it came in its heartiest 
and most uneongenial manner, for it only bade 
them put themselves more in accordance with 
those by whom they were ‘surrounded; and 
they need not shrink from such a contact. 
The other day he heard the story of a curate 
who went to call upon the great lady 
of the yillage, in order to introduce his new ly 
married wife. Now, it was always a bad 
habit to make a joke at one’s own expense. 
In introducing his wife, the curate remarked: 
“4 poor thing, madame, but mine own.” - The 
lady looked at him severely and said, “ Sir, 
your wife ought to have introduced you as ‘a 
poorer thing, but my owner,’” Now he had 
often imagined how many Architects went. to 
the clersy with plans and said in a humble 
way, “It is a poor thing, but my own,” and 
after listening to their criticism, went away 
uttering under their breath, $ They are poorer 
things, ‘but my owners.” This was what they 
all had to endure, and he would only assuré 
them that the clergy were subject to the same 
thing, and though they perhaps frequently 
demanded of Architects to 


Make Bricks WirnHour Srraw, 


the demands made upon them (the clergy) by 
the increase of population and the consequent 
A A 2 


was one point, his 
lordship said, in 
which he was in 
total and entire 
disagreement with the Bishop of London, and 
that. was that ideas were by no means necessary 
in the construction of houses, It was quite true 
that from the Queen on her throne down to the 
humblest inhabitants all must live in houses, 
but he entirely disputed that ideas were un- 
necessary in connection with those houses. On 
the contrary, the great desideratum, the one 
thine more necessary than another was that 


Hovuszs SHOULD Express IpEas. 


How dull and uninteresting some houses were, 
and how delig¢htful others were. The object 
of the Association 
was, he “was in- 
formed, “the educa- 
tion of the young 
Architect as a pro- 
fessional student,” 
and just because 
they must live’ in 
houses, he earnestly 
wished success to 
the Association. 
When he knew how 
much influence a 
house had upon its 
occupants, and that 
so much depended 
upon windows and 
doors and fire- 
places, not~ merely 
for comfort, but also 
for a sense of well- 
being, he confessed 
that there was no 
institution in Ene- 

land for which he 
wished a _ greater 
development than 
the Architectural 
Association. But 
there was another 
point in which he 
would like tosay how 
completely he re-echoed the Bishop’swords. He 
did feel that if there was one thing absolutely 
more trying—nay, enraging—than another, it 
was the position of the Architect who found 
himself with a beautiful scheme, something 
which he knew was most admirable, cut down in 
every way by an employer, who spoilt, not only 
his ideas, but his future prospects. In such a 
position the Architect must feel half inclined 


to throw the plans in a client’s face, and say, 
“You and your house perish together.” He 
had to confess that he went to that banquet in 
a state of considerable ignorance as to the 
objects and work of the Association, but he had 
been told that it had now been in existence 
for fifty years, and that many of the first 
members of the Association had during those 
fifty years come to the front in the Profession 
and 
Lepr vHErr Mark upon ARCHITECTURE 

He learnt that one delighful feature of the 
work of the Association was a week’s excursion 
in the provinces every year, held for the pur 
poses of sketching and visiting ancient build- 
ings, and cenerally to foster the common 
interest of the Association. He could conceive 
nothing more delightful, and if such a state of 
things \ were possible, he should like to express 
the wish that some of those who did not 
belong to the Association might, in some 
honorary capacity, be invited to join the 
excursions. He was also told that the Insti- 
tution amidst its artistic work by no- means 
ignored sanitary science. He was obliged to 
say that all matters connected with drains 
and the like he found profoundly uninter esting. 
He had the greatest pleasure in proposing 
“The Architectural Association,” and he hoped 
that its anniversary celebrations would be 
repeated sixty years hence, when it would be 
said that during the fifty years since the Asso- 
ciation’s jubilee, English Art had made greater 
progress than it had during the period of 
which they were speaking ‘that evening. — 
The toast was cordially honoured, and. in 
replying, the President said they would under- 
stand something of the interest of the Architec- 
tural Association ; something of the memories 


-aroused at that oatheri ing, and: something of the 


hopesthey felt for the future when they reflected 
that they were gathered to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. When at the outset they were 
alittle group of students, and also through 
the burden of years they suffered many vicissi- 
tudes, then lapsed into a state of apathy, but 
never unto death. But the hopes of the 
founders had been more than realised, but he 
could scarcely speak on this subject in the 
presence of their first President, 


THE Occasion was -UNIQUR, 


he thought, when the first president of an 
association survived to honour it with his 
presence at its jubilee celebrations, as Pro- 


MUNICIPAL PALACE, TRAU. 


fessor Kerr did their Association that evening. 
Professor Kerr had maintained his interest in 
the Association throughout, and had aided it 
with his judgment, and he was present on that 
oceasion to witness their sincere enthusiasm 
and the success which had attended the efforts 
of those instrumental in founding the Associa- 
tion. When they reflected that’ Professor 
Kerr was not alone on that occasion, that there 


“ 


he Pe AT ETO 
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were sitting at that board those who, before he 
was called to the chair, were concerned in the 
in the initiation of what they were there the 
embodiment of. ‘They were honoured with the 
presence of so distinguished an architectural 
draughtsman and so wonderful an Artist as 
Mr. J. G. Colling, and also Mr. Sedding. 
Looking from their ranks to the chartered 
royal body, which took upon itself the official 
exercise of those duties which developed upon 
the representative body of a profession, they 
recollected that Mr. Cates, one of its office- 
bearers, had formerly been the life and spirit 
of the Architectural Association, and it was his 
foresight which saw the necessity for some 
qualifying test for architectural students. 
After a lapse of something like a quarter of a 
century, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects instituted the examinations as they now 
knew them, But the Institute without the 
students trained in the ranks of the Architec- 
tural Association would have -had a poor 


chance of carrying out the examinations. 
[It (the Association) had supplied the 


sinews, and while looking up to the Institute 
with thankfulness and gratitude it was 
almost inclined to say that the Institute was 
the Association with an important difference. 
And coming to the present position of the 
Association, they found that a large number 
of those joining the ranks-did so for the 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

offered in their studios and classes, and left 
the Association when they left London, At 
present, - the Association numbered — 12,000 
active members, and although the number of 
students attending the classes only numbered 
200, they must not forget the educational 
agency of the papers, discussions, excursions, 
ete. ‘The Association had few needs. It 
supplied its own teachers, it supplied its own 
taught; but they had a burning need which, 
he was sure, must commend itself to everyone. 
The Committee hoped that as the result of 
the Association’s Jubilee celebrations it would 
see its way open to obtain some building 
which would not be hired, and which would 
be an architectural. embodiment of what he 


might call the glorious history of the 
Association. and of its present glorious 
aims. On behalf of the past presidents, 


the committee, and all connected with its 
work, he begged to appeal earnestly and 
heartily to their successful brethren to provide 
them with the means of obtaining suitable 
premises in which to conduct their work. They 
at present had premises overcrowded, and those 
who knew how they had to conduct classes 
and knew with what generosity the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had placed its 
rooms at their disposal, and how loth the 
Association wasto encroach upon its hospitality, 
and yet how necessary it was to do so, would 
agree that new premises were badly needed, 
not only class rooms and meeting rooms, &e., 
but a library to house their invaluable and 
ancient collection of books which provided 
students with that literature which was indis- 
pensable to the Architect. He thanked them 
for the kind way in which they had honoured 
the toast of “The Architectural Association.” 
—“The Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and Kindred Societies,” was 
the next toast submitted by Professor Kerr. In 
its connection with other societies, the speaker 
said, the Architectural Association took its 
highest ground. It looked firstly to the Insti- 
tute of British Architects as its head-quarters 
of organisation. ‘The Institute recognised 
Tue ASSOCIATION AS A JUNIOR INSTITUTE 

more expressly by preserving one seat on 
the Council for a member of the Associa- 
tion. Now the Institute of Architects, 
of course, represented the profession of 
Architecture in this country, and, in fact, 
throughout the whole of the Queen’s dominions, 
and it would be known to many of them that 
its operations were divided into four sections 
—Art, Science, Literature, and Practice. Now, 
taking Art, the Association claimed connection 
with the Royal Academy. The Royal Academy 
was to it the representative of Art in evcelsis, 
and the natural aspirations of many of the 
younger members of the Association turned 
towards the Academy. 


any young man should be discouraged in 
cherishing the hope of sooner or later becoming 
4 member of the Royal Academy. One thing 
he had always ventured to uphold in connec- 
tion with that Association, and that was the 
encouragement of self-conceit. He considered 
self-conceit a most important agent founded 
by Nature for the advancement of youth. 
Artists were apt to say that Architects were a 
little in the way. But the time would come, 
he thought, when, instead of being a little in 
the way, they would be very much at the 


head of Art. Passing from Art to Science, 
he thought they ought to pay homage 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers. He 


believed that the young architectural students 
ought to be encouraged to study Science a 
good deal more than they did, so that the time 
would come when the Forth Bridge of thefuture 
would be rendered in some degree attractive 
by somebody. They recognised in the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers that perfection of 
mathematical science in which no Architect 
ought to be deficient in knowledge. And, 
coming to the department of Literature, the 
Association was linked to the Society of 
Antiquaries. Many of the Association mem- 
bers were also members of this Society, which 
represented 
Tur HisroricAL LitERATURE OF THEIR 
PROFESSION ; 

and no profession in the world, perhaps, had 
a better history than that of Architecture. 
Coming, lastly, to Practice, he did not know 
that they could do very much in this respect, 
put he wanted the young men connected with 
the Association—the Architects of the future 
__to bear in mind that they were closely allied 
to these several departments. It was very 
seldom that the scientific intellect and the 
literary intellect were combined in one indi- 
vidual, but the Architect must combine both 
these rival branches, not to any brilliant extent. 
In England the public required plain practical 
commortsense and good workmanship. They had 
entered a hard-working Profession, and they 
could not do better than study the apparently 
rival elements as a means of satisfying the 
English public. The chief function of the 
Architectural Association was an educational 
one, and throughout the whole of the fifty 
years of its existence it had had this 
one end in view—to encourage study among 
the coming Architects. for the improve- 
ment of their Art.—The toast was responded 
to by Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A. The 
Academy, he said, was one of the first bodies 
in this country that gave instruction to 
young Architects, and this was due to an 
‘Architect, Sir William Chambers. But this 
was at the end of the Renaissance period, when 


Tar Revival or GOTHIC 


had -hardly been thought. of — although 
it had been thought of, for in so popular 
a book as “Tom Jones” there was | refer- 
ence to a house, “a Gothic structure which 
almest rivals the beauties of Greek Architec- 
ture.’ The Renaissance Architects—if he 
might call them that, for they were not Archi- 
tects at all, and had no idea of whai Architec- 
ture meant — were very accomplished men, 
almost all having been goldsmiths, while some 
had risen to be sculptors and painters, and 
what they conferred upon Architecture was 
no doubt one of the greatest boons that had 
ever been conferred upon it. The Royal 
Academy had adhered to their old belief that 
if aman could draw the human figure and was 
nimble with his fingers he might do any 
artistic work. In the present day we were 
taking, unfortunately, a different view of 
Architecture, and he thought that this was 
not the best way to produce men of the greatest 
excellence in the Art. Referring to the 
Institute of British Architects—of which body, 
through the kindness and forbearance of his 
brother Architects, he had been re-elected 
president for the ensuing year—he said that it 
had done what it-could for Architects and 
Architecture, and with the Association a more 
practical view was adopted in teaching young 
men of the profession the 


NucessaRy KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR ART. 


He did not see why 


He hoped that~Professor Kerr’s words would 


be ‘remembered, viz., that Architecture is a 
constructive Art, and that without a know- 
ledge, and a very good. knowledge, of con- 
struction, Architecture could not be expected 
to make the progress that it once did. He 
(the speaker) was a member of the Association 
at the time of Professor Kerr’s presidency. 
They were all of them looking forward not to 
the resurrection of any old or bygone style but 
the creation of a modern style, He did not see 
why Architecture should not become again a 
progressive Art, as it was at one time, if they 
once turmed their attention to pursuing it 
in a proper way. Religion had been a great 
stimulus to all the Fine Art of the world. It 
was upon temples, mosques, and Churches that 
Architecture had lavished its greatest skill 
and shown its greatest power. » This, however, 
was not wholly due to the religious feeling of 
the people, for there was something of a more 
mundane character to account for the erection 
of buildings for purposes of public worship. 
The temples of the ancients were also banks 
of deposit, and there was no doubt that a very, 
fine temple of elegant proportions and impres- 
sive appearance caused more people to bank 
their money there than did temples of a less 
important appearance. What Architects had 
to do was to cultivate their faculties and study 
those things which were necessary 11 the 
PrRoaRress or THEIR PROFESSION, 


and he had no doubt that if the attention of 
the Association was sufficiently directed to 
those matters which were absolutely necessary 
for Architects to study, there would, as a 
result, be a new style that was fitted to the 
taste of the present day. He did not think 
that the powers that be had a proper idea of 
the importance of Architecture to a nation. 
Almost all the other triumphs of the human 
intellect were movable, or they could be 
absorbed by other nations, as the work of 
poets, for instance, but with Architecture this 
was not so, though the work of the Architect 
would remain to point out the character-of 
the people who lived at the time of his work. 
Badly as Architects were recompensed, they 
were paid still worse in eratitude and 
honour. There was little admiration for 
Architecture in this country. A successful 
painter was sought after, but few people 
thought much of a successful Architect; that 


was of so much importance to a nation.— 
Mr. J. Ely (Manchester Society of Architects) 
responded for the allied societies, and said 
that the provincial Architectural Societies 
were kindred societies to the Association in 
name, profession, and in the objeets they had 
in view. The Institute was concerned more in 
the professional side of the Architect's work 
and the Association with the educational, but 
in the kindred societies these two branches 
were combined. .The objects of the societies 
allied to the Institute were uniformity of 
practice, professional integrity, the advance 
of Architecture, friendly communications, 
mutual advice and assistance in cases of 
disputes or professional jealousies, educational 
facilities for students, and the formation of 
libraries. All these aims had been intensified, 
and their achievement had been rendered more 
certain by the alliance with the central body 
in London, 


THe EXAMINATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


had been of great use to students in euiding 
them, not only in the course of study they 
ought to pursue, but in showing them their 
shortcomings. The Institute, in bringing the 
examinations into the provinces, had afforded 
great assistance in guiding students. There 
were sixteen kindred societies allied to the 
Institute, and the total number of members of 
all of them was a little over 1000—a consider- 
able number, considering that they were 
scattered all over the country.—< Literature ” 
was the next toast, given by Dr. Murray. 
There was no body of professional men, he 
said, to whom the charm of literature brought 
greater delight and greater solace than to Archi- 
tects. Architects knew that for many of the 
crosses and ills of life there was no cure like 
a good book. He had recently read a book 
by Mr. Palgrave on “ Landscape in’ Poetry,” 


and he wondered why there had not been done 


was not the way to encourage an Art which 
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AND 


a similar work on “ Architecture in Poetry.”— 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, whose name was coupled 
with the toast, said, in reply, that Architects 
were all familiar with the unintelligent 
criticism which the Bishop of London had 
referred to. One method of giving the public 
a little knowledge might be in literature. It 
had sometimes dawned npon him as a kind of 
hope that someone might arise in our genera- 
tion and write about Architecture in such 
colours.as would appeal even to the ordinary 
employer, though to do that the ordimary 
architectural literature would have to some 
extent to be avoided, for if was no use offering 
the ordinary public technical terms. If archi- 
tectural literature was to appeal to the public, 
it must possess the main elements of literature 
and be facinating. Architecture was something 
more than drains; there wasa poetry about it, 
and there was something higher than piling 
bricks upon bricks or stones upon stones. 
He rejoiced that there was a more catholic 
spirit now in regard to the different styles. 
In his opinion this was due to literature, and 
he looked forward to the time, so great-was 
our catholicity now, when a book would be 


written about the Architecture of Gower 
Street. He trusted that they would avoid 


clinging too firmly to the past. The future 
must be something different, and on different 
lines to the past, and it was one of the func- 
tions of literature to bring that state of things 
about. He objected to London holding the 
whole architectural genius of the nation, and 
one of the ambitions of the Association should 
be to send educated Architects into all parts 
of the country, so that in all parts of the land 
buildings which had 
THe Marx or CULTURE 


upon them might be put up. He was struck 
with the remark of the Bishop of London that 
in his old diocese he was interested in the 
buildings of the past, but. in London he was 
learning to admire the buildings of the 
present. As he (the speaker) happened to live 
in the Bishop’s late diocese, the remark stung 
him to the quick, but he hoped that before long 
aremark of that kind would no longer be possible. 
~—Mr. John Slater proposed “The Visitors.” He 
said the Association had always done its work 
in an unassuming manner, and had never 
strained after publicity. He wished that there 
were more opportunities of friendly intercourse 
between Architects and other branches of the 
Profession and the general public, because 
meetings of that kind would go along way to 
remove the misconceptions which existed as to 
the duties of an Architect, his method of con- 
ducting business, and his charges. It had been 
the practice of the Association to have an 
annual dinner, and as a rule the guests had 
been members of the Profession of Architecture. 
In future, could not their invitations be ex- 
tended 2 Architecture was, he was afraid, 
caviare to the general, but he was glad to say 
that there had been some enlightenment in 
this respect. One of the most interesting 
signs in the past few years had been the action 
of the Universities of Gambridge and London 
in including Architecture in their course of 
lectures in their Extension schemes. He had 
been engaged as examiner for the two Univer- 
sities, and he had -been struck with the 
interest shown in Architecture by the non- 
professional students who had attended the 
lectures, though, no doubt, their interest had 
related to 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE PAST. 

He was glad that the Bishop of London was 
beginning to be interested in the Architecture 
of the present, but the Bishop would have a 
eveat deal to do if he wished to imbue the 
whole of his diocese with that view. He was 
told that at the Royal Academy the other day, 
when the galleries were crowded, the Archi- 
tectural room had one occupant—an old 
gentleman who had gone there to take a nap.— 
In replying to the toast, Mr. H. C. Richards, 
M.P., chairman of the Society for the Protection 
of City Churches, remarked that Archi- 
tects had often supported his petitions with 
respect to City Churches, and that was why he 
was present. He was not exactly a student of 
Architecture, but, like Lord Halifax, he was 
often a pilgrim to the architectural shrine ; 


—|}] 


he knew no greater pleasure than to behold 
the marvels of the architecture of Europe. In 
his Profession as a barrister, he had often been 
struck with the unanimity of Architects with 
regard to fees—how one member of the Profes- 
sion thoroughly and heartily agreed with his 
professional brother’s charges, and had thought 
that jealousies in the Profession were unknown. 
— <The President-elect” was the last toast, and 
in proposing it Mr. Aston Webb remarked 
that fifty pages of the history of the Associa- 
tion had already been written, and what Mr. 
Hampden W. Pratt would write none of them 
could say. He had no doubt of the zeal and 
ability with which he would occupy the 
presidential chair, and with the past Presidents 
and others, would do his best to secure suitable 
premises for the Association.—Mr. Pratt, in 
reply, said they had b2en looking back that 
evening, but the interest and the work of the 
Association laid in the present and in the 
future. There was much to encourage them 
in regard to the future work of the Association, 
to bid them go forward and commence another 
year with greater enthusiasm than in the 
past. ‘The Association had lived on enthusiam, 
and during his year of office he hoped he 
would have his hands strengthened by the 
Committee to help forward the educational 
work in which they were engaged. Looking 
back upon the past they might learn many 
lessons in what to avoid and what to imitate, 
and conservative as many of them were in 
the Association, he for one intended to do his 
best to lift high the Standard of Progress, for 
he felt convinced that the architectural 
student of to-day must ever be going forward. 


THE EDUCATION OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDENTS. 


CONFERENCE AT THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL . ASSOCIATION. 


PP\HERE are one or two“ burning questions ” 

agitating the councils of the Architec- 
tural Association. It was to discuss these 
heated. questions, the President, Mr. Beresford 
Pite, explained, that a Conference was held at 
9, Conduit Street, on Thursday afternoon. 
The work of Technical Institutes as relating 
to the Architectural Association was the first 
subject for discussion, and in introducing it 
the President explained the present position 
of affairs. The Architectural Association, he 
said, had to provide paid instructors for certain 
courses of study necessary, primarily, for the 
Institute examinations, and also Recessary in 
view of the courses of instruction afforded at 
the colleges, polytechnics, and technical insti- 
tutes in London, all of which had access to 
sources of income not open to the Association. 
They were no doubt aware that the London 
County Council had the distribution of large 
sums of money set apart by the Government 
for the advancement of technical education, 
and this was a subject upon which all Archi- 
tects felt alike grateful and thankful. The 
institutions receiving these subsidies had to 
make the best possible use of the funds thus 
placed at their disposal, and that they did so 
was secured by official inspection and by com- 
plianee with regulations, &e. The Architec- 
tural Association found itself, in their classes 
for construction, drawing, science, &c., handi- 
capped; it was in competition with these 
subsidised bodies, for a course of study which 
at the Association classes would cost a fee 
of say half a guinea could be obtained for 
about a shilling at other technical institutions. 
In some instances 

Tue Disparity or FEE 

was considerably greater. In spite of this, 
the Association classes were well attended, 
but this competition had had the effect of 
bringing about a reduction of instructors’ 
fees to the lowest possible point, and the 
Committee was in this position: although the 
fees received from the students sufficed to pay 
the cost of instruction, there was no margin, 
and the apparatus used in connection with the 
classes had to be bought by the Committee, 
and the money taken from other funds. The 
Association could not very well retire from 
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the position it took upa few years before these 
technical institutes rose to their present 
position. ‘The questions to be answered 
therefore were: What is the scope open to 
the Association in face of Technical Institutes ? 
What policy should they adopt? Should 
they place themselves in line with the 'Tech- 
nieal Institutes, and apply to the Technical 
Education Board for a grant? Or should 
they seek to acquire subscriptions, and thus 
sacrifice their freedom and their independence ? 
Or should they continue as at present, and do 
the best they could under the circumstances, 
trusting to other attractions to keep them 
together as an Association? These were 
questions to ba dealt with in’ discussion.—The 
tone of the discussion was decidedly opposed 
to any action being taken towards receiving a 
grant from the Technical Education Board.— 
Mr. ‘Trower very much doubted whether the 
Association, even if desirous, could obtain a 
grant. Its methods were not in compliance 
with the 
CoNDITIONS, oF SUCH GRANTS. 

For instance, if a grant was asked for in 
respect of a class for quantity surveying, it 
would be required that the students should 
not merely acquire a general insight into the 
subject, but that they should become quantity 
surveyors.—Mr. T, M. Rickman said it was 
a difficult problem as to whether it was advis- 
able for young Architects to go in so largely 
for the technical subjects connected with 
building before learning the practice of their 
Profession. But if intuition could be obtained 
just as well and more cheaply elsewhere, why 
not look the question fairly in the face, and 
consider the advisability of dropping certain 
classes.—Mr. Hampden W. Pratt thought the 
Association had a work to do which no tech- 
nical school or other body could perform, and 
therefore for the benefit of their Art he hoped 
they would induce their friends in the Pro- 
fession to take that view. He hoped it would 
be possible to carry on this educational work, 
and he would suggest that classes of instruc- 
tion in some of the more outside subjects— 
geology, for instance—should cease if necessary. 
If. they dropped such subjects and threw 
themselves more entirely into designing, con- 
struction, drawing, and the art side of the 
Profession, he thought they would strengthen 
themselves considerably, and do more to 
uphold the reputation of the Association as 
an edticational body. After other members 
had joined in the discussion, the President 
introduced the second question, which was: 


“Wuat SuBJECTS SHOULD BE COMPULSORY 


in’-an Architectural examination, and what 
studies supplementary?” Speaking of ex- 
aminations as affecting the question of a 
man’s competency, he said if an Architect was 
incompetent of building decently and honestly, 
need it mean also that he was incapable of 
designing beautifully ? And that suggested 
the question of which subjects might be con- 
sidered compulsory and which supplementary. 
Taking the Institute examination scheme, he 
thought they would find that everything in 
the preliminary examination was rightly com- 
pulsory and necessary. The intermediate 
examination, which came two years after 
passing the preliminary, was divided into two 
classes—Art and Science, drawing coming 
under the former head, and construction under 
the latter. He suegested that they should 
consider that it was necessary that every 
Architect should be qualified, and his qualifiea- 
tion be a public and officially recognised one ; 
that it was necessary that he should be a good 
builder; and that, in the interests of the com- 
munity and the interests of the State, he 
should be compelled to be a good builder; and 
that his architectural education, secondly, 
should include everything necessary to per- 
fectly efficient supervision of building. The 
course of study must therefore include the 
more practical side of the Profession, but 
he would make obligatory that Art which was 
essentially free—that Art which was to take a 
review of the whole history of the human race, 
and the whole practice of the Art of the 
human race. In other words, remove history 
and drawing and design from that part of the 
examination which was compulsory and obliga- 
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tory, and continue those subjects in the final 
examination which qualifies an Architect for 
membership of the Institute, and marks him 
as aman whom the public might safely trust 
with their public interests, their public health 
and wealth. The suggestion had been made 
that certain subjects included in the Institute 
examinations might be called honorary sub- 
jects, but, quite apart from the name, they were 
all agreed that they were essential to an Archi- 
tect as an Architect, but not asa servant of 
the public. He would therefore include 
Tue History or ART 
and knowledge of ornament in the list of 
subjects at the intermediate examination, and 
knowledge of design at the final. He feared 
that a smattering of architectural history 
and an attempt to cram a further knowledge 
of architectural ornament without any know- 
ledge of its theory and true practice, with a 
Knowledge of architectural forms without 
architectural criticism, with a knowledge of 
architectural history gained from pictures 
and without a knowledge of the surrounding 
circumstances, really were more harmful than 
aidful to the architectural student, and that 
in the interest of architecture a body like the 
Architectural Association, which sought the 
higher qualification of architectural students, 
should seek to obtain from the Institute a 
morethorough training in our history, criticism, 
and architectural practice than at present 
existed. Intosuchan examination draughtsmen 
could enter. Atthe present time there was no 
catisfactory position for the high Art of archi- 
tectural draughtsmanship, and that it was a 
high Art the exhibition of drawing in that 
room, illustrating the advancement of 
draughtsmanship during the history of the 
Association, amply proved. Of course, into 
such a scheme desien could enter. It would 
be a matter of great interest to the architec- 
tural protession.. They would be able every 
year to form:an idea of the progress in artistic 
desion the students who presented themselves 
for admission to the ranks of the Institute 
were making. At the present time the design 
of the Institute could only be called sketch 
design, and could not be considered as giving 
more than the slightest indication of the 
Architect’s qualification. It was absurd to put 
A Tiwir on ARCHITECTURAL HisToRY 

for examinations, or to say when a man’s ability 
to desion wassufficient to pass the examination ; | 
the Association wanted to carry architectural _| 
education as far as it could possibly be carried, | 
and beyond..examination point. He feared 
that the examinations, as at present carried on, 
were a distinct hindrance to architectural pro- 
eress beyond examination point. _What.could 
the Association do in the matter? How could 
it induce students to extend their studies be- | 
yond what was required at the examinations > | 
He suggested the establishment of an honours 
class, which would solve the Fellowship exami- 
nation difficulty at the Institute by enabling a | 
young man taking an honours degree at once 
toapply for his Fellowship. A short discussion 
ensued. 


Tin International Art Exhibition at Venice 
was opéned recently. Among the British | 
and American exhibitors are: Messrs. Alma. | 
Tadema, Frank Brangwyn, John Collier, 
Walter Grane, Alfred East, G. Jacomb Hood, 
William Logsdail, Adrian Stokes, F. Tuke, 
H. Haig, Maeneill Whistler, F. A. Bridgeman, | 
John Sargent, and Miss Clara Montalba. 

TuE special Commission appointed by the | 
Dutch Government to discuss the scheme of 
draining the Zuyder Zee has just published 
its report, which states that such an under- 
taking is quite possible: The work would take 
thirty-one years for completion, but every 
year 10,000 hectares of land would be restored 
to cultivation. A dyke, 80 miles in length, 
will have to be constructed, extending from 
the extreme end of North Holland to the 
western coast of Friesland. The building of 
this dyke, which will be of a width of 35 yards 
at the base and 6 yards high, will take nine 
years. The total cost of the work is estimated 
at 26 millions sterling, and the total value ‘of 


What the Daily News says: 


the land thus reclaimed is estimated at 27 
millions, 


i 


«That stately publication. ‘The Architec- 
tural Review.’ . Architectural 
drawings at the Royal Academy, and in- 
deed at most other Art exhibitions, are apt 
to miss the recognition that may be due to 
them; but thanks to that new and sumptuous 
monthly periodical ‘The Architectural Review,’ 
compensation is at last accorded to the 
neglected Architects. This noble | 
number. 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part. of 
the expense which %s sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meanimgtessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely envployed, build 
a marble Church for every town in Hngland ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near im owr daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting ws fair height, 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JOHN 
RUSKIN. i 


Sir M. W. Ripuey, the Home Secretary, pre- 
sided over the Select. Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Government contracts in connection 


with the fair wages resolution of the House.- 


Mr. William Ziddell was the first witness 
called, He said he was the general secretary 
to the Belfast Operative House Painters and 
Decorators, and the complaint he had to make 
was that Government contracts withreference 
to the military barracks in Belfast were let to 
a local builder, who sub-let the painting 
portion to an unfair employer that was to 
say, to a person who employed a greater num- 
ber of apprentices than were agreed upon 


between the local employers and operative. 


painters, and who paid his men 1d., 15d., and 
2d. an hour less than the recognised scale of 
wages. The same contractor carried out a 
Government contract at Carrickfergus Castle 
under exactly the same conditions as those 
which prevailed in connection with the Belfast 
contract, and was doing the work nine months 
after the Belfast contract was brought to an 
end. Mr. John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Dublin Trades Council, said that, as repre- 
senting the local Society of Joiners, he had 
to complain of the Board of Works in Ireland 
in allowing the contractor who was doing work 
inthe library of the Four Courts to get his 
joinery made in Portadown (where: the wages 
were 28s. a week), and bring it to Dublin 
(where the wages were 86s, per week) to be 
fixed. 
breach of the fair wages resolution. ~Com- 
plaint had been made to the Beard of Works. 
Complaint had also been made to the War 


Office on the ground that soldiers were em-. 


ployed on joinery work in the Dublin Barracks, 
but replies had been received to the effect that 
by an Army order it was arranged that pioneers 
and engineers should do as much repairing i 
barracks as they conveniently could. 


A very interesting departure in the con- 
struction of hospital wards is in progress at 
the Temperance Hospital in the Hampstead 
Road. This is nothing either more or less than 
a ward made of glass. The glass used is of an 


opaque white colour resembling porcelain with ~ 


a high sheen. It is fixed in the shape of 
rectangular tiles about an eighth of an inch 
thick on a background of cement, and is 
“pointed” as bricks are when finished. ‘The 
idea which is at the bottom of these glass 
walls is that the surface offers the least 
possible hold for the development and growth 
of microbes, and by turning on a hose they can 
be thoroughly cleansed with no trouble. 


CONSIDERABLE surprise has been frequently 
expressed that up to the present no memorial 
has been erected over the tomb of Cardinal 
Manning at Kensal Green. This circumstance 
is now explained by the announcement that it 
is intended during the present year to remove 
the bodies of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal 
Manning to the new Westminster Cathedral 
now in course of erection, The ceremony 


Ido not say that such 


His society held that this was a clear 


ee 
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attending the removal will be of an imposing 
character, and the monuments erected over 
both Cardinals will be fully worthy. of the 


prelates. whose resting-pleces they mark. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s monument cost many 


thousands of pounds, and will need little more 
than renovation. 


As chairman of the Select. Parliamentary 
Cemmittee on Museums of the: Science and 
Art Department, Sir John Gorst has receiveda 
memorial from a large number of distinguished 
Artists in the country, headed by Sir Edward 
Poynter. This document points out that the 
extraordinarily interesting collections at South 
Kensington Museum, which have been enriched 
by gifts and bequests valued many years ago 
at more than £1,000,000, cannot be’ properly 
arranged or seen, much less studied, owing to 
want of space, while the external appearance 
of the museum is a discredit to the nation. 
The memorialists, therefore, urge that active 
steps may be taken by Parliament to complete 
the building. In conclusion, they say: “ We 
share the opinion already expressed that no 
more fitting national memorial of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the accession to the Throne of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty could be made than 
the completion of a museum which owed its 
existence to her Royal Consort, and- which Her 
Majesty has declared that she has taken under 
her special and personal protection.” 


Tue restotation of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in Smithfield, one of the oldest Churches in 
London, has now been completed, the work 
having lasted for a period of twelve years. 
The Bishop of London will re-open the Lady 
Chapel, which has for many years been occu- 
pied by a fringe factory, on May 18, and by 
way of celebrating the completion of the work 
a subseription luncheon will be held in the 
Great Hall of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Str Henry Irvine opened the Third. Free 
Picture Exhibition at the Town Hall of Strat- 
ford last week. He had, he said, “a professional 
sympathy with pictures, for. they were lke 


‘strolling players, and these now before them 


had already fulfilled a successful engagement 
at Canning Town. Here at Stratford he was 
sure they would play tofull houses. They had 
already enlarged the horizon of many minds, 
and done incalculable good by giving impres- 
sions of beauty to those who toiled amid con- 
ditions not always helpful to conceptions of 
the beautiful.. They were true missionaries of 
civilisation ministering to that eternal need 
of the ideal which was as instinetive in us as 
the craving for material happiness. There 
had been a pretty hard struggle to obtain the 
national recognition of the duty of opening 
Art Galleries and Museums on the one day of 
the week which afforded rest and unrestricted 
leisure. They might. congratulate themselves 
that no lingering prejudice could curtail the 
public enjoyment of that exhibition by treating 
Nature, and the artistic representations of 
Nature, as if they were doomed by original sin 
to turn their faces to the wall on Sundays.” 


Tux funeral of the late Mr. Alfred J. John- 
son, of John Street, Bedford Row, took place 
on Tuesday afternoon, the 4th inst., at the St. 
Pancras Cemetery, East Finchley. A: number 
of his friends and brother members of. his 
profession paid the last honours to one whom 
they mourn as a sincere friend and the soul of 
honour. 


Av the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
the Rev. Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, Professor cf 
Ancient History in the University of Dublin, 
recently delivered the first of a course of three 
lectures on “ The Greek Theatre according to 
Recent Discoveries.’ The-lecturer said the 
theatres at Pompeii were, he supposed, by 
far the earliest excavated, but we had no cer- 
tainty that these theatres were not Roman. 
It was not till 1862 that by the efforts of the 
German, Strack, the site of the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens was cleared, and we found 
out what this famous structure was in the last 
stage of its development. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to describe his first visit to it early in 
the seventies, remarking that its curved rows. 


of seats, the orchestra or flat centre, with its 
tesselated ornament, and the marble row of 
stalls around it, with the names of the official 
occupants, were unmistakable. There was 
something piquant in seeing the monumental 
evidence of the close connection of play-acting 
and religion ; to see that What we might call 
the deans, canons, and prebendaries at Athens 
had their stalls, not im the choir of a church 
or temple, but in the) front of a play-house, 
where not only solemn tragedy, but ribald 
comedy occupied ‘the ‘audience. The dis- 
coveries of,other Greek theatres were next 
alluded to, and their ruins described with the 
aid of views thrown upon the screen. It was 
with these discoveries, he proceeded, that the 
comparative study of Greek theatres became 
possible, and it was to Architects that we owed 
all our greatest discoveries in connection with 
them. ‘here was good reason to believe that 
the Greeks, so great in sculpture and in Archi- 
tecture, were not great in music or in painting, 
and if nothing had been preserved in classical 
times but the music of the Greeks it would 
have been difficult to suspect their greatness 
in other fields. 


THERE are many interesting features- about 
the Imperial Victorian Exhibition opened at 
the Crystal Palace last week. Art is poorly 
represented, however. Its importance demands 
exclusive exhibitions, for in a show embracing 
so many phases of the progress of the Victorian 
era it would be impossible to do justice to so 
extensive a department. Thus the only ex- 
hibits coming under this head are a series of 
light sketches and a collection of cartoons. 
There are several models of old houses with 
overhanging fronts, and in them different 
industries are being carried on—joinery and 
pottery manufacture, for instance. <A large 
model of a clock tower is being shown by 
Messrs. Gillett, of Croydon, and in the galleriés 
two firms are exhibiting wall papers. Messrs. 
Jeffrey and Co. are showing special patterns of 
Victorian wall papers, and Messrs. Woollams 
and Co. have a special wall decoration in 
leather which permits of very fine treatment. 
A prominent section of the Exhibition illus- 
trates Victorian progress in shipbuilding, 
modeis of many of the greatest achievements 
in the Art being shown. 


Agr Cardiff College the sanitary lectures were 
continued on the Ist inst. Dr. P. Rhys 
Griffiths, M.B., B.S8., London, lecturer on 
hygiene and physiology, lectured upon ventila- 
tion, heating, and lighting. He showed how 
atmospheric air varied very considerably in 
courts, narrow streets, open spaces, in large 
manufacturing towns, and in the country, 
pointing out the nature and character of air 
in back-to-back houses. Then he described 
the various impurities found in the atmosphere, 
and referred to the several physical and 
chemical processes which gave rise to those 
impurities, mentioning the combustion of coal 
gas, candles, and oil, the decomposition of 
organie matter of many kinds, and the effects 
of the respiration of men and lower animals. 


. Next he showed the various natural forces in 


nature which acted for the purification of the 
air, including plants, rain, and the ordinary 
movements of winds, and went on to deal with 
the amount of air which it was considered 
should be allowed to each individual in a 
living room, Discussing the natural and 
artificial agences in the production of ventila- 
tion, he called the attention of the audience to 
the effect which fires in rooms had in this 
respect, and described desirable and undesir- 
able inlets‘and outlets for currents of cold and 
vitiated air. Lastly, he described the method 
of practically examining the ventilation of any 
sort. of building, illustrations being given on 
the screen by limelight.—Mr. Henry Seward 
dealt at length with the erection of buildings— 
such as hospitals, barracks, asylums, work~- 
houses, &e. The best width for, infirmary 
wards, he stated, was from 26ft. to 28ft. 
Dealing with the erection of houses, he ex- 
plained how damp could be prevented, and 
recommended the placing of an inch or so of 
asphalte over foundation walls, and the erec- 


_ tion. of vertical air spaces. 
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IMMEDIATH application is to be made to the 
Standing Orders Committee of the House of 
Commons for leave to present a petition for a 
bill to extend the Victoria Embankment. It 
is proposed to form a company, with powers to 
make.a new street commencing at or near the 
Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament, 
and terminating in the Horseferry Road at a 
point seventy yards or thereabouts to the 
westward of the western end of Lambeth 
Bridge ; a new street from Great Peter Street 
opposite the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
premises to the new street at a point 250 yards 
north of Horseferry Road ; a similar new street 
commencing to the eastward of the last-named 
and terminating by a junction with Horseferry 
road 150 yards from the south-east corner of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s premises ; 
and a new street commencing at the south- 
west corner of Victoria Tower Gardens, ad- 
joining the Houses of Parliament, and termi- 
nating at the commencement of the proposed 
new Hmbankment. The bill also proposes the 
widening of Horseferny Road, Marsham Street, 
and Church Street, Westminster, andthe con- 
struction of “an embankment or river wall 
with roadway thereon along the foreshore of 
the river Thames, commencing at or near the 
south-eastern corner of the Victoria Tower 
Gardens, adjoining the Houses of Parliament, 
and terminating at the western end of Lambeth 
Bridge.” 


THE curious underground houses of 'Techin 
and other places near Gabes, in Tunisia, are 
described by a traveller as being easily cut 
out of the clay-limestone rock. A square pit, 
20ft. or 25ft. deep, is generally dug, first to 
form a central court, from the lower part of 
which are made the grottoes that serve as 
sleeping and store rooms. A gently-sloping 
gallery rising from the level of the bottom 
to the level outside, and closed by a modern 
door, is the means of communication with the 
country without, or forms a part of other 
houses: Niches are cut in the walls of the 
entrance court for storage of the agricultural 
implements and things of minor value, and 
silos are provided. for the grain crops and oil 
jars. ‘The rooms are lighted only through the 
doorway from the entrance court. ‘They are 
furnished with mats and carpets. A bed and 
a wooden pedestal for the lamp, rudely carved 
and whitewashed like the walls of the cavern, 
form the chief ornaments, and a few primitive 
utensils of enamelled earthenware are the 
principal articles of furniture. The size of 
the house and the number of rooms, &c., vary 
according ‘to the wealth and station of. the 
proprietor. ee 

A nirTuE while back (writesa correspondent), 
without ceremony and almost unnoticed, a 
modest oaken monument was placed over the 
grave in Hampstead Parish Churchyard 
where, in their terra-cotta casket, the ashes of 
the late George Du Maurier were buried. ‘The 
erave is situated only a few yards from the 
pavenient of Church Row, close by the gates 
of the parish Church, and passers-by cannot 
fail to notice it. The monumental structure 
over the grave consists of a centre-piece sup- 
ported by two uprights, carved in the form of 
ancient Celtic crosses. On the centre-piece is 
the following inscription, the last lines being 
the conclusion of “'Trilby”’:—George Busson 
Du Maurier; born in Paris, 6th March, 1834; 
died in London, 8th October, 1896. 


A most interesting apartment. in Hampton 
Court Palace was recently thrown open to the 
public. It is Wolsey’s private. chapter, or 
oratory. This apartment leads out of the 
Mantegna Gallery, and corresponds in design 
to the Tudor portion of the Palace, the walls 
being panelled in oak toa height of 7ft. Above 
the panelling, occupying three sides of the 
room, is a series of sacred oil-paintings, which 
were restored under Sir J. C. Robinson’s super- 
vision. They represent “The Last Supper,” 
“The Betrayal,’ “The Procession to Calvary,” 
and “The Resurrection.” 'The ceiling is decor- 
ated in a beautiful geometrical design, and the 
Cardinal’s motto appears on the frieze. Among 
the devices are various Tudor. emblems, 
especially the rose together with Prince. of 
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Wales feathers and motto “Ich Dein,” and 
competent authorities conclude, therefore, that 
the room was built during the period when 
Henry VI. was Prince of Wales. 


Tur great dome in the Champs de Mars, 
which was the pride of the Paris Exhibition of 
1889, is being pulled down in order to make 
room for the greater glories of 1900. It took 
nearly a year to raise the massive iron frame- 
work, which contains a thousand tons of metal, 
and three months at least will be required to 
reduce the structure to its component parts, a 
speculator having bought the old material for 
a trifle: more than 25,000f. Mutability is 
the law which governs all human affairs, 
especially in France, and one is less surprised 
at the fall of this huge gilded plaything than 
at the fact that M. Bouvard, who designed it, 
will have the honour of setting up another in 
its place. The “ Procession of Nations,” 
painted in distemper on the walls, had been 
allowed to flake away, the gilding had given 
place to rust, and the vast hall was only used 
on rare occasions for vulgar and wearisome 
shows. 


Says Mr. H. W. Brewer, in the Daily 
Graphic : “The little Church of St. Thomas, or, 
to speak more correctly, St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
Southwark, as seen at the present time, cannot 
boast of great antiquity, as it was entirely 
rebuilt about the year 1710. It is, however, 
of very early foundation, and was either 
built or rebuilt by the monks of St. Mary 
Overy’s in 1213, after the great fire of South- 
wark, which destroyed the monastery and its 
magnificent Church, as well as London Bridge, 
and killed three thousand people. After this 
catastrophe the monks constructed buildings 
and erected a Church here, but it would appear 
that a kind of hospital, or almshouse, had 
existed previously, which was no doubt also 
destroyed by the great fire. Such an institu- 
tion would be certain to have possessed either 
a Church or chapel.- Probably the monks set 
up a temporary Church, as, after their return 
to their rebuilt monastery and Church, they 
appear to have turned their attention to the 
hospital of St. Thomas and its Church, which, 
with the assistance of Bishop Peter de Rupibus, 
they also rebuilt. There is some confusion 
about the matter, which may have arisen from 
the fact that there must have been three 
Churches or chapels dedicated to St. Thomas 
very near together—the Parish Church, the 
hospital chapel, and the chapel on London 
Bridge. When. St. Thomas’s Hospital was 
removed the Church was allowed to remain for 
the use of the parish, but as the parish has 
now been united to St. Saviour’s, the magni- 

ficent restored Church of which is amply suffi- 
cient for both, there seems every probability 
that the Church of St. Thomas will share 
the fate of so many of the City churches. It 
has been, however, suggested that it might 
be retained as a chapter-house for the colle- 
ciate establishment of St. Saviour’s. — St. 
Thomas’s is a neat and well-proportioned 
building, with an elegant tower, constructed 
of brick with stone groins and. dressings. 

It is decidedly worth preserving, if this can 

be done without any very great sacrifice, as 

it is a valuable landmark of old Metropolitan 
history.” 


Av Manchester the Duke of Devonshire has 
opened an exhibition of pictures and other 
objects illustrative -of the Tudor dynasty, 
which have been ‘collected by the committee 
of the Manchester Art Gallery. His Grace, 
in reply to the toast of his health given at 
luncheon, spoke of the leading part taken by 
Manchester in the promotion of loan col- 
lections of Art, beginning with the great ex- 
ample set at Old Trafford forty years ago. 
The Tudor exhibition was of a kind that must, 
not only from an artistic but from an his- 
torical point of view, lead to most instructive 
and interesting comparisons. When they saw 


| ¢here can be no doubt that when it has re- 


periods spoke to them directly, and not 
through the medium of the theories or pre- 
judices of the literary historian. 


Tan Chantrey Trustees have bought Miss 
Lucey Kemp-Welch’s large picture, “ Colt- 
hunting in the New Forest,” and Mr. David 
Farquharson’s “In a Fog.” In the sculpture 
gallery at Burlington House their choice has 
fallen. on Mr. Pomeroy’s marble statuette, 
«The Nymph of Loch Awe.” The purchase 
of Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ Pilchards” has been 
already announced; but this detail may be 
added—that the sum of £1250 paid for it is 
the largest the Chantrey Trustees have yet 
spent on the work of an outsider. Miss Kemp- 
Welch, who is a pupil of Mr. Herkomer, re- 
eeives £525 for her large canvas. 


Recisrration Bill of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany has passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons and been referred to the 
Standing Committee on Trade. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that it will 
become law this session. That this anticipa- 
tion will be realised is devoutly to be desired 
in the interests of the general health of the 
community. Already the registration move- 
ment has been productive of great good, and 


ceived Parliamentary sanction it will prove 
still more beneficial, and be the means in time 
of entirely revolutionising the conditions under 
which this important trade is carried on. 


Ar Rouen a novel kind of bridge, unlike any- 
thing yet seen in either France or England, is 
being erected over the Seine. Three-quarters 
of a mile below the lowest of the two existing 
pridges, it will not interfere in any way with 
the passage of ships, even of those with masts 
150ft. high. “Ishall perhaps give the best 
general idea of its appearance,” writes the 
British Consul at Rouen, “ by saying that two 
diminutive Eiffel towers are to be erected, one 
on each river bank, and that a narrow iron 
bridge: will be suspended by chain cables 
between their heads. This bridge, which will 
be not less than 160ft. above the level of the 
quays, is not, however, intended for the passage 
of carriages, or even foot passengers. Several 
lines of rails will be carried along it, and upon 
these lines a skeleton carriage or platform on 
wheels will run. This will be dragged from 
side to side of the river by steel ropes passing 
over a driving wheel, to be worked by a steam 
or electric engine upon one of the banks. ‘To 
the skeleton platform will be hung by steel 
hawsers, at the level of the quays, or 160ft. 
below the bridge, the ‘Transbordeur.’ This 
‘Transbordeur’ is the slung carriage within 
which passengers and carriages will be trans- 
ported from one bank to the other. It will be 
of solid construction, and not less than 13 
metres in width by 10 métres in length. As 
by the time the ‘Pont Transbordeur’ is com- 
pleted the electric tramways will be running on 
the south quays of the river, as well as on the 
northern, it is intended to make a connection 
between the lines at this point, and the ‘'Trans- 

pordeur’ will be fitted to carry the tramears, so 
that passengers by them will cross the river 
without changing their seats. I believe that 
over only one other river in Europe a similar 
mode of transport has been adopted, that is 
over the Niévron a little distance below Bilbao. 
Unlike most such works in France this has been 
left to private enterprise, and it will be carried 
out by M. Arnodin, of Chateauneuf-sur-Loire, 
who is also the patentee. It will cost the 
Municipality of Rouen nothing, but they grant 
the concessionnaire a monopoly for eighty years 
of the bridge traffic over the Seine at this point 
according to a very moderate pre-arranged 
tariff. Foot passengers are charged only 5c., 
animals 5c. to 10c., carriages from 10c. to 25c., 
and a tramcar weighing not more than five tons 
will be carried from bank to bank for f.1. The 
work is already commenced, and the outside 
time allowed for its execution is eighteen 


the portraits of those who lived in bygone 
times and the pictures of the scenes in which 
they acted—when they were brought into 
direct contact with the relics and mementoes 
of those times—they were put into touch with 
men and events, and the actors in those 


months. It will bridge the Seine at the foot 
of the Boulevard Couchoise.” 


Various rumours have been circulated at 


money with a view to make the Isles of Scilly 
available as a naval coaling station. The 
position, however, appears-to be a very simple 5 
6ne. The islands are now the property of the 
Duke of Cornwall, although for a great number 
of years they have not been administered by 
the Duchy authorities, but by private lease- 
holders. A new lease was granted to the 2 
present proprietor, Mr. T. A. Dorrien-Smith, 
some three or four years ago. It is believed 
that the Government proposes to purchase the 
freehold from the Duchy, and then to grant a 
new lease to Mr. Dorrien-Smith. The Govern- 
ment do not contemplate fortifying all the 
islands, the main object being to make Scilly 
a coaling station. For this purpose it is under- 
stood that the island of Stampson will be 
utilised, and strongly fortified, and possibly 
masked batteries may be put on some of the 
other islands. 


Av the Society of Arts on the 6th inst. a 
paper on “The Railway to India” was read by 
Mr. C. E. D. Black. ‘The chair was taken by 
Sir F. J. Goldsmid.—Mr, Black assumed that 
we should always cleave to the Mediterranean 
route, and said that a straight line drawn as ; 
the crow flies from the northern end of the * 
Suez Canal to Kurrachee, or whatever might 
be fixed upon as the western land gate of 
India, coincided with the route which he re- 
garded as the shortest and best line for a 
railway to India, It was only after a long 
process of study and elimination that -he 
arrived at the conclusion that the scheme he 
now put forward was the best. The route 
would be from Port Said eastward across the 
peninsular of Sinai to the Gulf of El Akabah, 
and thence, following the 30th parallel of 
latitude, to Bussorah. A branch would deviate 
a little to the south of the port of Grane or 
Koweit, which, it might be remembered, was 
the terminus of the Euphrates Valley Line, on - 
which a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons sat twenty-five years ago. From 
Bussorah the main line would cross the Shat- 
el-Arab and Karun rivers by swing bridges, : 
and follow the coast line of the Persian Gulf; 4 
and Makran to Kurrachee. The Persian and ‘ 
Baluch sections could be constructed along the 
coast, and, in case of war, defended by the 
guns of our. fleet. The Arabian section was 
defended by Nature from aggression. A great 
advantage of this railway would be the possi- 
pility of establishing a depot for the Indian 
troop relief at a suitable and fairly elevated 
station near the northern end.of the Suez 
Canal, between Port Said and the Syrian 
frontier. Such a new Mediterranean station 
would complete the chain of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Egypt, a chain which at present was very 
snaky, so far as the Egyptian end was con- 
cerned, and liable to be entirely interrupted if 
the Suez Canal were blocked. 3; 
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Mr. Sypney A. Suitru, the winner of the 
Penfold silver medal-for being highest on the 
list, and also the Driver prize for conspicuous 
merit in the Professional Associate Hxamina- 
tions of the Surveyors’ Institution, is just 
twenty-one years of age, and probably the 
youngest candidate in the non-student divi- 
sion. He has seen some excellent experience 
in the offices of Messrs. Ernest George and 
Yeates, Mr. J. R. Thornton, and Messrs. 
Weatherall and Green. 


Tn 400th anniversary of Cabot’s discovery 
of the North American mainland is to be 
commemorated in Bristol by the erection of .— 
‘an observatory tower on Brandon Hill at a 
cost of £3000. : 

Aw inquiry was recently held at Gildersome 
respecting the application of the Urban Dis- 
trict Council to the Local Government Board — 
for sanction to borrow £2500 for purposes of - 
providing Council accommodation, recreation- 
ground, «e. 

Tur Chatham Town Council has.accepted a 
tender at £20,598 for building a town hall,on _ 
a site at the foot of Military Road, in that — 
town, which has been acquired from the War 


Penzance and. Scilly since the Government 
announced its intention to spend a sum of 


Department. Another contract will be entered 
into for furnishing and fitting the building. 
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A TOUR IN HOLLAND.* 
By J. B. Mrrcnern WIrTHERs. 


(Continued from page 185.) 


ORDRECHT (Dort) was one of the prin- 
cipal towns in Holland during the latter 
part of the Middle Ages. - Here in 1618-19 was 
held the Synod of Dort, to settle points between 
the religious sects of the Armenians and Calvin- 
ists. The timber rafts from Germany are broken 
up here. The Groote Kerk is a conspicuous 
object, grouping well with the quaint gables, 
and many of the bits are very: picturesque, 
and the river adds much to its charm. In 
the Groote Kerk at Gouda may be seen a 
set of twenty-eight fine old stained glass 
windows, painted between 1555 and 1603. 
Delft is a sleepy city, but well worth a. visit. 
[ts principal buildings of interest are the 
Stadhuis in the Groote Markt, built. about 
1618; the Prinsenhof, where William, Prince of 
Orange, was assassinated in 1584. There is also 
a fifteenth century Oude Kerk, in which isa 
monument to Admiral Tromp, who inflicted 
such damage on the English that he sailed with 
a broom attached to the masthead down the 
Channel to show he had swept them from the 
seas ; and a fourteenth century New Kerk con- 
taining a monument to William, Prince of 
Orange. The gate-houses are interesting. The 
Hague has been the’ political capital since the 
sixteenth century, and is the most fashionable 
city in Holland. Originally it was a hunting 
seat of the Counts of Holland, and, though 
jealous of other Dutch States," was treated 
simply as a village, having no municipal or 
Parliamentary rights till Louis Bonaparte was 
king, The Vyver (fish pond) in the centre of 
the town is very interesting. Leyden is the 


Universtry Town or Honnann, 


and stands on islands formed by the Rhine. 
It is famous for the siege it withstood in the 
sixteenth century while the inhabitants waited 
for the Prince of Orange to fulfil his promise 
and come to their relief. This was eventually 
done by the dykes being cut, and the Prince’s 
fleet sailing into the town, bringing provisions. 
William afterwards established a University 
to commemorate this event, and for a long 
period of time it was the most famous Univer-' 
sity in Europe. The Town Hall, or Staadhuis, 
is in the Breedestraat, and is worthy of notice, 
being a fine sixteenth century building. There 
is an inscription on it: “ When- the black 
famine had brought nearly six thousand people 
to death the Lord God repented, and gave us 
as much bread as we wanted.” ‘The Church 
of St. Pancras, which-~was built “in the fif- 
teenth century, contains a monuntent to 
the Burgomaster Van der Werff, who held 
the town during the siege. _At Haarlem 
the Groote Kerk (St. Bavo) in the. market- 
place is said to be one of the finest in 
Holland. . These Dutch Churehes of the early 
l'ainted. periods, as I have already mentioned, 
were influenced ‘by the work carried on in 
Germany, and bear a strong resemblance to 
those on the lower Rhine, but with different 
materials ; for instance, the roofs would be 
constructed of wood (in this case cedar), and 
the walls with brick. The carved oak pulpit, 
brass rail, and fine brass screen are worthy cf 
notice, as is a trophy in memory of the 
Crusade of Count William I., composed of 
model ships hung from some of the arches. 
Amsterdam is on an arm of the Zuyder Zee 
and the river Amstel, and the houses are 
built on piles driven down into the sand. No 
description of Amsterdam would be complete 
without some reference to the Ryk’s Museum. 
Of this set of collections now under one roof, 
the chief is the Dutch pictures, which bring 
visitors from all parts. But there are many 
other objects of great interest ; for instance, a 
set of rooms, perhaps about half size, furnished 
and set out to show the old sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth century rooms in 
different parts of the country, Delft ware, 
painted glass, chimney-pieces, furniture carv- 
ing, ironwork, reproductions of old ceilings, 


* A lecture delivered to the members of the Sheffield 
fociety of Architects and Surveyors, . ‘ 


best 
churches in Holland, and contains some 
interesting monuments: The pulpit with 


its large sounding board elaborately carved 
is good.. The Ouda Kerk has some. fine 
stained glass windows. The. old weigh-house 
is also interesting;. in front.of it is one 
of the markets. Other markets are also shown 
in the following illustrations. ‘The Montel 
Baens tower is also an interesting object. It 
is built of red brick, and used as a watch-tower 
and-beacon. Alkmaar is what is called one of 
the dead cities, owing to these cities having 
been at one time of much more importance, in 
the country than they are to-day. It is now 
specially famous for its cheeses, which are 
brought from the surrounding neighbourhood 
and sold in its market. Its sixteenth century 
weigu-house is a very striking and picturesque 
old building. It is in the market. square. 
The old houses are also, as usual, most in- 
teresting. Hoorn was once the capital of 
North Holland, but is now. of much less im- 
portance. In it there are many houses of 
the sixteenth century. Some of the old gates 
also remain, and its weigh-house and harbour 
tower are weil worth attention. 


KEYSTONES. 


Tue design of Professor Eberlein, of Berlin, 
for the monument of the late Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, has been accepted by the 
committee. ‘The first stone will be laid shortly. 

Avr Halifax the Gas Committee of the Town 
Council has decided to recommend the Council 
to sanction the construction of a new holder, 
with a capacity of 6,000,000 cubic feet, at an 
estimated cost of £40,000. 

Tue new Dublin Fish Market erected by the 
Corporation in St. Michan’s Street, directly 
facing the western side of the new vegetable, 
fruit, and fish market, was opened yesterday 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

Tur Carlisle Town Council has decided to 
erect a number of workmen’s dwellings, at a 
cost of £2250, and to have plans prepared for 
a scheme for lighting the town with electricity, 
the cost being estimated at £25,000. 

At West Norwood last week the Centenary 
Hall and new wings of the Jews’ Hospital and 
Orphan Asylum were opened by the Duke of 
Cambridge. The wings have been extended 
60ft. rearwards, there is a new story to the 
main block, a new dining-hall and kitchens, 
and other improvements. 

Tue Special Committee appointed by the 
Corporation of Sunderland to consider the 
proposal to construct another bridge across 
the Wear from Deptford to Southwick has 
decided to consult a competent engineer as to 
the probable cost of a new bridge. After this 
has been done, the matter will be considered 


by the committee and the Southwick Urban — 


District Council, and a report submitted to 
the County Council. 

We have received from Messrs. Darlington 
and Co. a list of the new cditious of their 
handbooks to North Wales, the Channel 
Islands, Isle of Wight, South Coast, the Wye 
Valley, Severn Valley, Bournemouth, and the 
New Forest, Bristol, Bath, &ce. One and all 
of the handbooks have been thoroughly re- 
vised, and are replete with information as 
interesting as it is accurate. The subjects are 
exhaustively. dealt with, and the tourist will 
find little or nothing lacking in Messrs. 
Darlineton’s publications. 

Avr St. Leonards a new convalescent home, 
which has been built in connection with the 
Railway Mission, was opened last week. The 
building oceupies one of the healthiest spots 
at the extreme west of the town. It takes the 
place of a small house in an obscure part of 
Hastings, which has for five years been used 
for convalescent railway men. Quite a palatial 
home has now been built at a cost of £7000. 
The building is well-fitted with every con- 
venience, There are rooms for the lady super- 
intendent, a library, the secretary’s office, and 
a spacious dining-hall, adjoining which is the 
kitchen. ‘There are also a doctor’s consulting- 
room and cloak-rooms on the ground floor. 
On the first floor are bedrooms, bathrooms, ce. 
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~Committee on 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The Plans’ Committee of the 
Town Council has approved of the plans of the 
following :—Alterations in connection with 
granite works on the south-east side of Cotton 
Street, for Messrs. Simpson Brothers; addi- 
tions at the rear of No. 14, Roslin Terrace, for 
Mr. George Bisset, per Mr. John Rust, Archi- 
tect; alterations and additions in connection 
with the house No. 12, Bon-Accord Square, for 
the Misses Lunan, East Craibstone Street, per 
Messrs. Walker and Ross; cycle shop on the 
west side of King Street, for Mr. James Milne, 
per Mr. Harvey Mennie, Architect; store on 
the south-west side of Old Ford Road, for the 
Aberdeen Machine Firewood Company, per 
Messrs. Brown and Watt, Architects. ‘he 
committee approved of the following plans, on 
condition that the size of the water pipes and 
the position of the water cisterns are fixed by 
the burgh Surveyor: Two dwelling-houses on 
the east side of Balmoral Place, for Mr. John 
Cameron ; dwelling-house on the north side of 
Devonshire Road, for Mr. William M‘Tnnes. 


ALLERTON.—A new club is being erected at 
Allerton at a cost of £1200, exclusive of site 
and furnishing. The new premises will occupy 
a central position on the Allerton Road. 
The style adopted by the Architects is the 
Domestic Gothic. On the ground there will 
be a committee-room, a card-room, and a 
reading-room. From a spacious entrance-hall 
a good wide staircase gives access to the first 
floor, oceupied by the billiard-room. A care- 
taker’s house is attached to the club premises. 


BAaLBy, NEAR Doncaster. — The chancel 
window of the Parish Church has been filled 
with stained glass with the subject of the 
-erucifixion, with figures of the Virgin and St. 
John occupying the three lights; the south 
window of the chancel, as a memorial to the 
late Vicar, and the window in the south aisle 
near the pulpit with figures of the “Good 
Shepherd” and Christ as “the Light of the 
World.” They are from the studio of Mr. T. W. 
Camm Smethwick, near Birmingham. 


Batu.—At a meeting of the Building Com- 
mittee appointed in connection with the Art 
gallery scheme at Bath, Mr. Hallett and Mr. 
Morris said subscriptions were not coming in 
in consequence of the attitude taken up on the 
question by an Architect. Mr. H. O. Wills, 
the donor of £1000, wrote that he was utterly 
indisposed to contribute anything towards the 
expenses of a competition for designs—as 
resolved by the general committee—and said 
that all now wanted was to ask Mr. Brydon to 
finish his design. The following resolution 
was carried unanimously :—* That the Build- 
ing Committee having before them the financial 
and other facts of the case of the Art Gallery 
and Library, and the objections of large con- 
tributors to the delay and expense of pre- 
miums, consequent upon recourse to general 
competition, respectfully recommend the 
General Committee to empower them to. 
employ Mr. Brydon as Architect for the 
erection of the building.” 


BiruincHam.—An important improvement 
in the centre of the city, in view of the erec- 
tion of the new General Hospital and the 
proposed extension of the tramways, is the 
widening of Steelhouse Lane, a subject which 
has been discussed by the | lmprovement 
several occasions. Loveday 
Street, which forms the boundary on the 
lower side of the hospital, has already been 
widened on the average by about 12ft., and 
the lower part of Steelhouse Lane is in process 
of being broadened by an additional 15ft., the 
whole work involving an outlay of upwards of 
£2000. This improvement has once more 
drawn attention to the narrow part of Steel- 
house Lane between Bull Street and the rear 
of the Victoria Courts. It would be a con- 
siderable advantage if that portion of the 
thoroughfare were broadened to the extent 
of about 15ft., so as to give the street a uniform 
width of about 45ft. The cost of this under- 
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taking would be probably about £3000. The 
matter will be brought forward for: further 
consideration at an early meeting of the Im- 
provement Committee. 


BRADFORD.—In connection with the move- 
ment for restoring the Bradford Parish Church 
as a memorial of the late Archdeacon Bardsley, 
a special meeting of the Geveral Committee 
appointed some time ago was held recently. 
It was carried unanimously that the plans 
prepared by Messrs. T. H. and F. Healey, 
Architects, be approved. ‘The plans selected 
provide for the removal of the galleries, a 
certain amount of compensation of sittings 
being secured by the addition of two transepts 
and the freeing of the Bolling Chapel for 
worship by the erection of vestries. A second 
resolution was proposed by Mr. John Ambler, 
seconded by Mr. G. 8. Carr, and carried, to 
include in the faculty which it will be necessary 
to obtain provision for rebuilding the south, 
or Church Bank, side of the Church, and the 
restoration of the north side of the edifice. 
The estimated cost of the scheme approved is 
about £4000. 


Burry, Leeps.—During recent years no 
district within the Leeds city. boundaries 
has been developed more rapidly than that of 
Burley. The population of the locality has 
increased enormously of late, and is still 
growing rapidly. A commencement has been 
made with a new Wesleyan Chapel, and the 
foundation stones were laid on the Ist inst. 
The site is in Cardigan Lane. At present this 
is only a narrow, inconvenient road, but it is 
said that the Corporation intend to widen it. 
The premises have been designed by Mr. G. F. 
Danby, Architect, of Leeds. They comprise a 
chapel, schoolroom, infants’ room, Church 
parlour, minister’s room, and twelve vestries, 
or class rooms. The style of Architecture 
adopted is the Decorative Gothic. The chapel 
is being built of stone, lined with brick, while 
all the internal woodwork-will be of pitch pine. 
A leading feature of the front elevation will 
be a double doorway with granite columns, 
carved capitals, and moulded arches, termi- 
nating ina gable. Over this there is to be a 
five-light traceried window. At the south- 
east corner a tower and spire will rise to a 
height of 110ft. The chapel is to be 84ft. 
long, 48ft. across the nave, and 57ft. across 
the transepts. Accommodation -will be pro- 
vided for 480 persons on the ground floor, and 
for 320 in the gallery. The open-timbered 
root will, in the centre, rise to a height of 40ft. 
The contracts at present let amount to about 
£6000, The contractors are: Mr. C. Myers, 
masonry; Messrs. Ledgard and Son, joinery ; 
Mr. H. Boston, plumbing and giazing; and 
Messrs. J. Atkinson and Son, slating. 


Burnuey.—The new Church of St. Catherine, 
which has been built in Todmorden Road, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester on 
the 4th inst. This is one of three additional 
Churches which are being provided, largely 
through the liberality of the Rector of Burnley. 
The total cost of St. Catherine’s Church is 
£8150, and already £7000 has been raised. 
The Church has been built from the designs 
of Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, and is 
of rather unusual design owing to the shape 
of the site being a truncated triangle and the 
owners of adjoining land having rights of light 
over it. Altogether, the Church will seat about 
700 people. 


_ Carpirr.—At a meeting of the Electrical 
Committee, the electrical engineer (Mr. 
Applebee), in conjunction with Mr. Harpur 
(the borough engineer), presented a report 
upon the extensions of the Cardiff electrical 
system. In his report, which dealt with 
technical details, Mr. Applebee stated that 
when the extensions now in hand are com- 
pleted there will be a capacity of 17,000 8 ¢.p. 
lamps. In the engine-room of the new block 
could be fixed three machines, which would 
bring the-total capacity to 50,000 lamps, pro- 
vided they used plant such as Messrs. Ferranti 
are now making. The, report recommended 
the committee to adopt and to use a pressure 
of 200 volts. It would necessitate an overhaul 


of all the existing wiring, and supplying the 
consumers with a new set of lamps to suit the 
200 volt pressure. The alternate current 
transformers would need but very little altera- 
tion, as all which have been. purchased since 
1895 are so arranged that they can be used at 
100 volts or 200 volts as occasion requires. 
The cost of doing all this will be very con- 
siderably less than duplicating the mains 
and auxiliary apparatus. 


DunBAR.—The Parish Church, which has 
just undergone extensive alterations and im- 
provements, was built seventy-seven years ago. 
In external design it is a very fair example of 
what could then be accomplished at that early 
period of the revival of our ancient Gothic 
Architecture. But the moment one passed 
intothe interiorit wasthoroughly disappointing 
—a large square space with a gallery all round. 
As a better knowledge of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture spread, it was felt more and more that 
the interior of the Church was quite out of 
keeping withits beautifulexterior. In February 
of last year contracts were entered into with 
Messrs. Hall, of Galashiels, and others, and 
pbuilding operations at once commenced. The 
whole of the interior has been removed, and the 
area sub-divided into nave and aisles by means 
of stone arcades of five arches each. A semi- 
octagonal apse has been thrown out at the east 
end, opening into the nave with a chancel arch of 
moulded stonework, having a minister’s vestry 
on one side and an organ chamber on the other. 
The fine old pulpit of the Church has been 
retained, and placed against the south jamb of 
the chaneel arch, the baptismal font occupying 
a corresponding position at the north jamb, 
with the Communion-table between, on the 
centre of the apse. The splendid Dunbar 
monument now stands on the floor level of 
the Church, against the east wall of the north 
aisle, completely restored, and has never been 
seen to such advantage since the day of its 
erection 270 years ago. Gas has been intro- 
duced, the nave being provided with eight 
corona lights, anda large one of burnished 
brass hangs from the apse ceiling over the 
Communion table. The whole of the work has 
been executed from the designs and under the 
supervision of Messrs. W. and J. Hay, Archi- 
tects, of Liverpool. The contractors for the 
mason and joiner work were Messrs. Robert 
Hall and Company, Galashiels; for the 
slater. and plaster work, Messrs. Archibald 
Aitken and Son; for plumber, gas-fitting, and 
heating apparatus, Messrs. Melville and Son ; 
for painting, Mr. Mackenzie—all of Dunbar ; 
and for glazing, Messrs. George Lindsay, of 
Edinburgh. To Mr. W. G. Stevenson, R.8.A., 
was entrusted the work of taking down and 
reconstructing the Dunbar monument. The 
two stained windows were taken out and re- 
placed by Messrs. Ballantine and Gardiner, of 
Edinburgh. In place of the old cracked bell, 
one of nearly double its weight has been pro- 
vided by Messrs. Bryden and Son, of Edinburgh. 
The cost of the whole work will be somewhere 
about £4500. 


EpINBuURGH.—Cable-power stations are to be 
erected at Tolleross and Shrubhill in connec- 
tion with the extension of the cable system of 
tramways throughout Edinburgh, and the 
Corporation has now entered into contracts for 
the necessary work. The site of the power- 
station at Tolcross is about an acre in extent, 
and cost £17,485. In order to provide for the 
formation of the necessary stable foundations 
for the engines and driving machinery, the site 
is being excavated to a depth ranging from 
seven to twenty feet, under contract, let to 
Messrs. Andrew Waddell & Son, amounting to 
£3363. The contract for the buildings amounts 
to £36,800, and has been let to Mr. Colin 
Macandrew, Lauriston. ‘The whole is to be 
completed within nine months. The buildings, 
which are partly of one story and partly of 
two stories, with basement, are in three 
sections: the boiler-house, coal store, chimney, 
&e., on the north, next Fountainbridge ; the 
engine-house and accessories in the centre; 
and the car storage sheds to the south, which 
will form the front of the buildings. Under- 
neath the latter is formed the subways for the 
cables, tension races, kc. Messrs. W. M. Colan 


and John Cooper are the Borough Engineers 
who are superintending the works. 


Formpy.—The new home for infants at 
Formby has just been formally opened. The 
building is a plain substantial one, and is 
situated in Andrew’s Lane, a few minutes’ walk 
from the station. - On the ground floor there 
is a large. recreation-room, a commodious 
dining-room, matron’s quarters, kitchen, seul- 
lery, pantry, laundry, washhouse, and usual 
outbuildings. Upstairs there is a large dormi- 
tory containing eighteen beds, a smaller one 
containing twelve beds, and a ward for sick 
children with four beds. There is also the 
matron’s room and the servants’ bedrooms. 
The building was designed by and the contract 
carried out under the personal superintendence 
of Mr. J. H. Havelock Sutton, of Liverpool and 
Formby, and the work was executed by 
Messrs. J. and G. Chappell, of Walton Village. 
The home has cost about £2000. 


Harrogats.—A public meeting, presided 
over by the Mayor, was recently held for the 
purpose of ratifying or otherwise a resolution 
passed at a preliminary meeting, deciding that 
the local scheme should be in aid of a School 
of Art and a Museum. Mr.C. T. Meyer moved 
the adoption of the resolution passed at the 
preliminary meeting in favour of the School of 
Art and Technical Education, which he con- 
sidered would be characteristic of the Victorian 
era.—Dr. James Myrtle seconded.—Mr. W. H. 
Breare suggested an attempt might be made 
to purchase the plot of ground in front of the 
Prospect Hotel—The resolution was agreed to. 


KinKENNY.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Church of St. John at Kilkenny has been 
laid. The cost of the building will, inclusive 
of its tower and spire, be close on £30,000, all 
of which the Loughlin family have undertaken 
to defray. Mr. Wm. Hague has prepared the 
plans, which show a large central front poreh 
beneath a tower of massive proportions, flanked 
by two other porches for access to aisles, nave 
90ft. by 30ft. 3in., aisles each 96ft. by 15ft., 
sanctuary and apse 43ft. 3in. long by 27ft. 6in, 
wide, side chapels 30ft. by 13ft. 6in., and 
sacristies 35ft. by 16ft. 6in., beneath which 
are store-rooms and heating chamber, and 
space for vaults. Adjoining the aisle porches 
are the baptistery and a votive chapel. The 
tower is 25ft. square externally, and the total 
leneth from inside of tower front wall to inside 
wall of apse is 152ft. 6in. by a width across 
nave and aisles of 60ft. clear. The design is 
Gothic of the Middle Pointed period. There 
are three entrances to the Church, the 
main one in the centre of the tower being 
deeply recessed, as are the other two, with - 
granite shafts in jambs having moulded caps 
and bases, with richly moulded arches and 
labels and flowing cusping in head of the great 
doorway; the latter having spandril tracery 
panelling and pierced parapet, surmounted by 
a large bold tracery window 25ft. high, with 
ogee crocketed label and finial. Three light 
tracery windows are in the gables of side 
porches placed within recessed arches. ‘The 
aisles are lighted by single light tracery 
windows in the alternate bays, with recessed 
confessionals, which are treated in a quaintly 
fashioned arcade with canopies between the 
buttresses. Externally the apse is lighted by 
eleven tall wide single lights, with double 
tracery and cusping in heads designed to re- 
ceive stained glass. Theclerestory windows are 
of two lights with suitable elaborate tracery, 
having buttresses between each. ‘The tower is 
arcaded and pierced above the large window, 
over which is the belfry stage, 30ft. high, 
having in each face double light windows with 
mullions and open tracery and ogee crocketed 
canopies. The base of the spire has an open- 
pointed, arcaded parapet, with granite shafts 
and clustered crockéeted pinnacles at each 
angle, running up to the termination of the 
broaches forming the octagon of spire, whence 
the latter rises until-a height of 235ft. is 
reached from the ground to the top of the 
bronzed and gilt cross surmounting it. - But- 
tresses are introduced at each bay of the aisle 
between the windows, with tablings one on 
each side, being carried up with weathered 
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canopy. The interior is arcaded in moulded 
stone, springing off carved caps resting’ on 
moulded granite columns, which, in turn, are 
seated on marble moulded cases with granite 
plinths. The ceilings throughout will be 
eroined and richly moulded. The floors are 
of wood and mosaic marble pavements. The 
height from floor to apex of roof of nave is 
70ft. The contract has been: placed in the 
hands of Mr. Stephen Lalor, of Kilkenny. 


Marstec.—The foundation-stone of North’s 
Memorial Hall was laid on the 4th inst.; and 
on the same day the new Central Schools were 
opened. The total cost of the new buildings 
constituting the memorial, when completed, 
will be about £1500. They will be of two 
stories, and will consist of a large library, 
reading-room, committee-rooms, and billiard- 
rooms. The main room will be 58ft. by 29ft. 
The entire structure will be of dressed native 
stones, with pillasters of brick margin and 
gorilla panels. The site is opposite the 'Town 
Hall on the Maesteg Uchaf estate. The new 
Central schools are on the same estate, and 
the School Board -has a leasehold occupation 
for a term of 99 years from North’s Navigation 
Company. The new school buildings afford 
accommodation for 1016 children, and consist 
of boys’, girls’ and infants’ departments. 
The contractors of the schools and the 
Memorial Hall are Messrs. Rattray and 
Jenkins, and Mr. BE. W. Burnett, Tondu, is the 
Architect. All the rooms are ventilated by 
Boyle’s patent ventilators, and heated by 
Shorland’s patent grates. 


Newcastiu.—At a meeting of the members 
of the Town Improvement Committee a 
deputation of property owners and residents 
in Osborne Avenue, Jesmond, attended with 
a request in regard to the repaving of the 
Avenue. They desired that instead of chips, 
there should be laid asphalte, so as to prevent 
the noises made by vehicular traffic, especially 
at night. The Committee decided that that 
part of the Avenue where it was intended to 
lay down chips, should be attended to as 
requested by the deputation. With regard to 
the roadway on the bridge in New Bridge 
Street, it was felt that it was highly expedient 
that something should be done in improving 
it. It was decided to recommend the City 
Couneil to urge upon the Railway Company 
to make the extension as originally proposed 
as soon as possible. 


Oxrennope.—A series of foundation stones 
were recently laid in connection with the 
proposed new Wesleyan Sunday School at 
Oxenhope. The school will occupy a site 
to the west of the present chapel, and will 
take the place of premises which are too 
small. The new buildings will consist of an 
assembly-room 40ft. wide, 26ft. high, and 54ft. 
long, a gallery 24ft. deep, an organ recess, 
library, lecture-room, infants’ schoolroom, and 
other rooms. The site has cost £600, and was 
paid for some time ago. The outlay on the 
buildings is expected to be £4200. 


PaTrick.—Plans were passed at Patrick 
Dean of Guild Court for the erection of a new 
U.P. Church at the corner of Lawrence Street 
and Alexandra Street, Dumbarton Road. The 
new building, whichis to cost £6000, will be 
about 69ft. by 57ft., and have seating accom- 
modation for $34 persons. Over the session- 
house there will be a hall 28ft. by 58ft., and 
altogether as shown in the plans the building 
promises to be rather a neat one in appearance. 


Prnarts.—The new Sunday Schools erected 
in.connection with Trinity Wesleyan Church 
at Penarth have recently been opened. The 
main hall and galleries will seat 500, and 
opening out from the hall is an infants’ school 
with accommodation for 150, fourteen class 
rooms, a library, and a large Church-hall, 
capable of seating 100 persons. The total 
cost has been about £2600. 


SHIREBROOK, DeRBysHIRE.—The Shirebrook 
Colliery, Limited, which has just reached coal 
at a depth of 540 yards, is building a village 
for the workpeople at Shirebrook, Derbyshire. 


Contracts for 150 houses have been let, and 
houses are rapidly being erected from plans 
drawn by Mr. J. Perkin, Architect, of Leeds 
and Shirebrook. 


SHoREDITCH.—Baths and washhouses are to 
erected in Pitfield Street, Hoxton, and the 
foundation stone was laid recently by the 
Chairman of the Shoreditch Vestry. The 
first-class swimming bath will be 100ft. by 
40ft.; the second-class swimming bath some- 
what smaller; there will be many slipper 
baths, besides accommodation for 50 washers. 
The site and building would cost £31,098. 
Mr. James Stuart, M.P., said the baths would 
represent part of a block of municipal buildings 
which would include a library, an electric 
lighting station, and a dust destructor. 


Sroxn-on-TRENT.—The new schools at The 
Mount, Penkhall, Stoke-on-Trent, were opened 
on the 3rd inst. ‘The house has now been con- 
verted into the administrative department of 
the new Blind and Deaf Schools, the stable 
range to the northwards being the only part 
destroyed. The new buildings have been 
added to the rear of the house eastwards for 
the deaf children, and southwards for the 
blind. There is accommodation for 189 
children, and the necessary teaching and 
servant staff. 


SrourBRIDGE.—The committee appointed at 
the recent town’s meeting to carry out the 
scheme for erecting a technical institute has 
decided to acquire for the purpose a site in 
Worcester Street, adjoining the ground on 
which the Stourbridge Dispensary stands. 
The Technical Board have raised £707 towards 
the cost, and there is a County Council grant 
of £600 to come in. Since the 'Town Committee 
was formed £286 additional has been promised, 
and a general appeal is about to be issued for 
additional subscriptions to carry out thescheme. 


Srournton.—The corner stone of a new 
Episcopalian Church has been laid at Stour- 
ton. The building is to take the place 
of St. Andrew’s Mission Church, which has 
become too small to meet the requirements of 
the district. The new Church will be of the 
late fourteenth century style of Architecture. 
It will be a brick building, with red Dumfries 
stone dressings on the-outside, and a roof 
of red Staffordshire tiles. The dressings in 
the interior will be of Harehills stone. The 
Church will consist of a nave and aisle, 
chancel, organ chamber, vestry, and heating 
chamber. On the north side there will be a 
small chapel, providing accommodation for 
about twenty-five people. An octagonal turret 
will rise from the north-east corner of the 
nave. The aisles of the Church are to be 
divided from the nave by two arcades of five 
arches each. Above these there will be a range 
of three-light, traceried, clerestory windows. 
A large five-light east window and clerestory 
windows on the north and south will light the 
chancel. The main entrance to the Church 
will be at the north-west corner. There will 
also be doors at the north and west ends of the 
building. The chancel ceiling will be arched 
and panelled, and the roof of the nave will 
also be subdivided into panels. A floor of 
wood blocks, deal seats, and an altar made of 
oak complete the building. The estimated 
cost, including extras, is a little over £5000. 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, is the Archi- 
tect, Mr. T. A. Bolton, of York, clerk of the 
works, and Mr. Isaac Gould, the contractor. 


Tayrort.—A mission hall has been opened 
in Tay Street capable of accommodating about 
250. It is neatly and substantially built of 
srick, and off the main hall is the ante-room, 
which is also large and commodious, Out- 
houses have also been erected. The hall is 
well lighted, and the acoustics are excellent. 
The contractors for the work were Mr. David 
Robertson (who completed the mason and 
joiner work); Mr. W. Ferrie, plasterer; Mr. 
A. S. Jack, Newport, plumber ; Messrs. Dewar 
and Lindsay, painters; Mr. John Storrier, 
Newport, slater. The total cost, including 
site, will be about £300. 


Trade and Craft. 
THE MIDLAND CANAL SCHEME, 

The exhaustive report of Mr. Marten on the 
proposal for improving the water communi- 
cation between Wolverhampton and Birming- 
ham and the Bristol Channel seems to bring 
the long-cherished dream of converting these 
Midland centres of industry into ports within 
a measurable distance of realisation. Canals 
wide and deep enough for sea-going ships are 
rather costly luxuries, and when the waterway 
in question is required to extend over a dis- 
tanee of a hundred miles, one is apt to re- 
nounce the scheme as impracticable for private 
enterprise. But it is well to remember in the 
first place that vessels to be provided for are 
not ocean liners, but special barges of very 
modest proportions, and that the waterway 
has not to be constructed, for it exists already, 
but only to be deepened and widened. There 
isno danger, therefore, of the Bristol water- 
way scheme turning out a new Manchester 
Canal trap or Panama fiasco. Engineers’ 
estimates in these cases are seldom very exact, 
but by no conceivable rectification of details 
could Mr. Marten’s demand for £360,000 run 
into millions. 


CAST IRON PIPES FOR CHRISTIANA. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received a dispatch from H.M. Consul- 
General at Christiana, stating that tenders are 
invited by the Christiana Gas Works for the 
supply of cast iron pipes. Tenders must be 
drawn up in accordance with the stipulated 
conditions of delivery, which can be seen at 
the Christiana Gas Works Office, and must 
reach that address in sealed envelopes marked, 
“ Ambud til Christiana Gasvoerk,” before the 
15th of May. Some further particulars may 
be seen at the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office any day between the hours of 
11 a.m, and 6 p.m. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN YORK. 


During the past three months the York 
Master Builders’ Association and the men’s 
unions have been interchanging negotiations 
with reference to the advances of wages 
demanded by the men. On February Ist last, 
Messrs. T. Rawling and George Sharp, the 
joint secretaries of the York Master Builders’ 
Association, were served with notices on behalf 
of the bricklayers, bricklayers’ labourers, 
plasterers and plasterers’ labourers, asking 
for an advance of wages. The bricklayers 
asked for an increase from 8d. to 9d. per hour, 
the bricklayers’ labourers for an advance from 
52d. to 6d. per hour, the plasterers from 8d. to 
9d. per hour, and the plasterers’ labourers from 
53d. to 6d. an hour. In accordance with the 
code of rules in operation between the masters 
and the men, three months’ notice was given. 
This expired on May Ist, but in the meantime 
the bricklayers had withdrawn their request 
for an increase. The Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion has resolved to grant the plasterers an 
advance from 8d. to 9d. per hour, and has also 
agreed to accede to the request of the brick- 
layers’ and plasterers’ labourers for an increase 
from 54d. to 63d. per hour on condition that 
they undertake not to make a further applica- 
tion for an advance next year. 


Messrs. SmirH, Broprick, AND LowTHER, 
Architects, notify us that they have removed 
their offices from Logan Chambers, Hull, to 
York Chambers, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Ir is proposed to add increased hospital 
accommodation at the Cork Asylum, and we 
understand Mr. §.. A. Roberts, the Architect 
to the Board of Control, has prepared a series 
of alternative plans for the guidance of the 
Governors. é 

Tun huge pavilion that is to be erected in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard for Mr. Maskelyne has 
been designed by Mr. James G. Buckle, of 
York Buildings, Adelphi, and not by Professor 
Banister Fletcher, as recently stated. The 
accepted tender amounts to over £3250. 
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Correspondence. 


PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. 
To the Editor of Tum BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I should be much obliged if 


you or Mr. Lanchester would kindly state 
approximately the price of the houses, plans of 
which appear in the articles on the “ Plannine 
of Small Houses.” I am an unprofessional 
reader, and do not understand the statement 
“cube at 1d., £90.” I make this enquiry with 
special reference to the cost of one house built 
on plan No, 7.—I am, dear Sir, yours very 
sincerely, Ww. 
(Unprofessional Reader.) 
22, Sutton Place, Hackney, N.E. 
April 30th, 1897. 


| As stated in the first article on “ Planning 
of Small Houses,” the actual cost would vary 
from four and a half to eight times that put on 
the plans as “cube at 1d’ It is ‘quite 
impossible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy without knowing local conditions, 
style of finishing, &c, ‘The design No. 7, for 
instance, would very probably be erected by 
a speculative builder for less than £400, while 
it could not be built by contract under some- 
thing between £500 or £600.—Ep1ror. | 


DIMENSIONS OF A CHIMNEY SHAFT. 
To the Editor of THE BurtpERs’ JouRNAL. 
Dear Sir,—I should be glad if you would 

kindly inform me as to the number of yards 
of 9in. brickwork there would be in an octag- 
onal chimney shaft, the dimensions of which 
are given on enclosed diagram, and also give 
me the correct method of calculating same, 
and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 

EH. W. 
[In reply to your enquiry re octagonal 
chimney shaft, it contains 65 yd. ( sup.) of 9in. 


April 29th, 1897. 
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brickwork. There are two ways of arriving at 
this ; the one generally adopted by Measuring 
Surveyors is to draw out plans and elevation 
to-a large scale, say 14in. to 1ft., and measure 
it from the drawings, taking the outside 
measure of four sides, and the inside of the 
other four sides, and, as the chimney tapers, 
add the sizes of the tops and bottoms of each 


section together, and divide them by 2 to get 
at the mean ; multiply what you obtain by the 
height: the mean girth at the bottom is 
11ft. 7in., and at the top of the bottom section 
10ft. 44in.; add these together and divide by 
2, and multiply by the height, viz., 12ft. = 
131ft. 9in. of 18in. brickwork. The mean size 
of the bottom of the upper section is 11ft. 3in., 


and of the top 9ft. 4in.; added together and » 


divided by 2, and multiplied by the height, 
21ft.=216ft. 1din. of 14in. brickwork. ; 
The other way is not given by any authority 


that we can find, for we have looked up the 


most eminent, but we are desirous of giving 
our correspondent the best information to be 
obtained anywhere, and have therefore worked 
out at great length some very intricate pro- 
blems in algebra and trigonometry, with the 
following result: the girth of an octagon is 
3°312 times its diameter; the base of the 
chimney you give is 5ft. outside, and 2ft. in- 
side the mean=3°5, as it is 33ft. high and 
diminishes j5ft. in every foot ef its height, 
and the bottom section is 12ft. high, deduct 
12ft., and you get the top of this section = 
3'156ft. ; add these means together, divide by 2, 
and you get the mean=3'318, 
3°5 bottom. 
3°136 top. 
2)6°636 multiply this by 3°312 
3°3 
3'3 


312 and you get the 


10°989 mean girth of the lower section. 
12 multiply by the height, 12ft. 


131°868 ft. of 18in. work. 
The upper section in 

the same way= _3°428 bottom. 

2°791. top. 
2)6°219 

3109 mean, 

3°312 


10°296 


10°296 mean girth of upper section. 
21 ft. high. 


216°216 ft. of 141n. brickwork. 


2 bricks or 18in. 13 bricks or 14in. 


thick. thick, 
131°8 216°2 


4 half bricks. 3 half -bricks. 


527-2 =$ brick thick. 
6486 
2)1175'8 


648°6 =4 brick thick. 
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R.I.B.A. ELECTIONS, 
To the Editor of Tar Buinprrs’ JouRNAL. 


Srx,—Since the publication of my previous 
letter I have ascertained, from an Institute 
paper, that from May 5th, 1896, to May 8rd, 
1897, there were twenty-eight meetings of the 
Council, and that no less than sixteen of the 
members each only attended two and three- 
sixteenth times ! 

All but one or two of these members are 
re-nominated for another year, but five of 
them never put in even one appearance, four 
only went to one meeting each, and two were 
only scen twice out of a possible twenty-eight 
times! ; 

Some explanation. is due to the members of 
the Institute for these extraordinary re-nomi- 
nations of members who undertake duties 
which they are unable to carry properly into 
effect. Iam, Sir, : 

A METROPOLITAN FELLOW. 

London, May 8th, 1897. 


Tue Prince of Wales will reopen the restored 
chapter-house at Canterbury, and unveil a 


stained-glass window in that building on 
May 29, 


“chairman said the most important of t 


~ several respects upon any previous Governme 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. — 


Liverpool! Architectural Society.—Mzr. 
G. Bradbury presided at the annual meeting 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society held on 
the 8rd inst. The annual report, presented 
by Professor Simpson (honorary secretary), 
stated that the number of members on the 
roll was 121, as against 137 last year, and 
included 52 fellows, 22 associates, 29 students, 
and 18 honorary members. The council re- 
eretted that Mr. H. L. Beckwith had retired 
from the position of honorary secretary, which 
he had held for a period of seven years. It 
was hoped that the council would be able to 
establish a travelling studentship to be 
awarded at the end of each session, and also 
during the next session, to suitably celebrate 
the jubilee of the Society.—The statement of 
accounts presented by Mr. James Dod showed. 
cash in hand £26 3s, 3d. on the general 
account, and £36 19s. 5d. on the library 
account. 'The following officers were elected 
for the fiftieth session :—Mr. Councillor W. E. 


Willink (president), Messrs. E. A. Ould and — 


J. Woolfall (vice-presidents), Professor F. M. 
Simpson (honorary secretary), Mr. A. 'Thornely 


(assistant honorary secretary), Mr. James Dod ~ 
Blakely — 


(honorary treasurer), Mr. J. W. 
(honorary librarian), and the following as - 
members of the council :—Messrs. H. L. Beck- 

with, G. Bradbury, T. HE. Eecles, H. Hartley, — 
H. A. Matear, E. A. Ould, and J. Woolfall 


(fellows), and J. W. Blakey and F. Hy P. 
Edwards (associates).—Mr. George Bradbury, ~ 


in a short address, remarked that as a mark of 
the jubilee of their Society, which was the 


oldest of the kind in the kingdom, a special — 


effort should be made during the next year to 
increase their membership, and thereby in- 
crease the importance of their Society ; whilst 


endeavours should also be made to increase - 


the usefulness of the Society. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.— 


Ata meeting of this Association held in 1h: 


rooms, 187, Pitt Street, Mr. Geo. 8. Hill, yise- - 
president, in the chair, Mr. Wm. Jas. Anderson — 
readapaper on “ 'The Acroplis of Athens in'the — 
Light of Recent Researches.” Theessayistinthe — 
first place showed the kinship of the primitive — 
acropolis of Troy, 'Tiryns, Mycene, and Athens, ~ 
and the indications at Athens of the pre- — 
Homeric era, to be superseded by that of — 


Hellenic Greece. The buildings of this period — 


were severally considered in their purpose, the ~ 


ancient temple of Athene Polias, the Parthenon ~ 


of Pericles, the entrance gates of Propylaea, — 
and the megaron of Hruhtheus,and his museum 


or heroon. The present aspect of the buildings, — 
their architectural details, and their formir — 


magnificence, were shown by a long number of — 


lantern views. ik We 
Building Societies’ Association.—The — 


annual meeting of this Association, which was 
established on its*present basis in 1869 for the | 
purpose of protecting the interests and privi- — 
leges of building societies, to collect for the — 
use of subscribers all legal decisions affecting — 


these institutions, and to watch- the proceed-— 


ings in Parliament in reference to them, was — 
held on Wednesday last at the Westminster _ 

In the absence of Sir John — 
Lubbock, M.P., the chair was taken by Mr. ©. | 
Binyon, chairman of the executive committee. © 


Palace Hotel. 


In moving, the adoption of the report, th 


measures affecting the interests represente 


by the Association now before Parliament — 
Whilst recognis- — 


was the Land Transfer Bill. 
ing that the Bill was an improvement — 


Bill dealing with the question, the committ 


felt strongly that any alteration of the existing ; 


law. which did not insure promptitude and 
cheapness in land transfer would be not only 


of no value, but absolutely prejudicial to 


the interests of building societies. Legis- 
lation had had a great deal to do with the 
recent decrease in the business of building 
societies, and he was afraid that the result 
the leg'slation in connection with buildin 
societies would be very similar to that affectin 
trustees’ savings banks, some of the best 
ae throughout the kingdom had had to 
closed. “eel = Se 


' 
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Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—At 
a meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Assscia- 
tion recently held at Carpenters’ Hall, London | 
Wall, a paper was read by Mr. W. H. Grigg 
(vice-chairman), on “The Proposed Drainage 
Bye-laws for the Metropolis.” Mr. W. W. West. | 
(chairman of the council) occupied the chair. | 
Mr. Grigg, in the course of his paper, which 
was largely of a technical character, said that 
the necessity for a complete code of drainage 
bye-laws for the metropolis was obvious to 
everyone, and it was difficult to understand 
why it had not long ago forced itself on the 
authorities as a matter of extreme urgency, 
particularly when London’s central authority 
had had the power to make bye-laws since 
1855, and had now prepared them under that 
Act. In commenting on the bye-laws, he 
pointed out several respects in which he con- 
sidered they required to be.amended. There 
was no provision made for the submission of 
plans, sections, and elevations of the proposed 
works to the local authority to be approved 
before commencing the works; the fall of 
dyains was not specified; drains were not re- 
quired to be true in invert and clear in bore re 
construction of piers for iron drains was 
not specified; inspection chambers were 
not made compulsory; there was no pen- 
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alty for covering up work before it was 
approved by officers of the local authority ; 
the supplying of water and filling of drains by 


| the builder was not provided for ; and the con- 


struction and maintenance of urinals was left 
out entirely. When sanitary inspectors served 
notices requiring certain specified works to be 
performed, unsympathetic owners frequently 


| retorted, “ Well, if I do all this work now, 


what guarantee have I that ina year’s time 
you will not come again and condemn it all 


owing to some new fad, and require something | 


else?” And when it was borne in mind that 
it was only on June-28th, 1893, that the bye- 
laws under the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, were issued, which differed. materially 
from those now proposed by the London 
County Council, it was not surprising that 
Continuity 
in- methods and requirements was a most 
desirable thing in this matter, and unless 
there was some absolute proof that the exist- 
ing requirements were inadequate, it was 
earnestly to be hoped that the change would 
not be insisted on. There was nothing to 
show whether these bye-laws were to supersede 
those under the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, or if they were both to exist side by 
side. Many necessary things were provided 
for in the latter which were cmitted from the 


““ECLIPSE’”’ 


Vil 
new ones, and if they were to remain in force, 
in matters dealt with by both, they must be 
made to agree, That the new bye-laws had 
in them the elements of a great change there 
could be no doubt, but if they were not made 
to apply to repairs, &c., in old houses, a great 
work yet remained to be done.—A discussion 
followed. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
The result of the ballot for the election of the 
council has now been declared as follows: 
President, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry ; vice-presidents, 
Mr. W. H. Preece, Sir Douglas Fox, Mr, James 
Mansergh, and Sir William Anderson ; other 
members of council, Mr. Horace Bell, Mr. 
Alex. R. Binnie, Mr. T, Forster Brown (Cardiff ), 
Mr. Henry Deane (Sydney), Mr. W. R. Gal- 
braith, Mr. George Graham (Glasgow), Mr. 
J. C. Hawkshaw, Mr. Charles Hawksley, Mr. 
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G. H. Hill (Manchester), Dr. John Hopkinson, | |. Forster Brown, chairman; shipbuilding, | FLOORING BLOCKS. 
| 


Mr. J. C. Inglis, Dr. Kennedy, Mr. John Sir William H. White, chairman ; waterworks, 
Kennedy (Montreal), Mr. George Fosbery | sewerage, and gasworks, Mr. Mensergh, chair- 
Liyster (Liverpool), Mr. William Matthews, man; and applications of electricity, Mr. 
Sir Guilford Molesworth, Sir Andrew Noble | W. H. Preece, C.B., chairman. 


(Newcastle), Dr. B. B. Stoney (Dublin), Mr. | Society of Engineers. — At a recent 
F. W. Webb (Crewe), Sir William White, and | meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at 
Sir E. Leader Williams (Manchester). | the Royal United Service Institution, White- 


It has been arranged to hold a conference of | hall, London, Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford, Pre- 
the members of the Institution in London | sident, in the chair, a paper was read by 
this year under conditions which, it is | Mr. Henry O’Connor (Vice-president), entitled | 
hoped, will be convenient to many who | “Automatic Gas Station Governors. The |} 
are precluded from attending the weekly | author first explained the need for the station 
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tant debateable matters in engineering science | most notable of the suggestions made from 
and practice, introduced with a view to | time to time to improve the working of the | 
eliciting discussion on the questions raised. | governors, such as the double-cone governor, 
The conference is fixed for May, 25, 26, and | the equilibrium single-cone governor, the 
27, the morning of each day (from 10.30 to | governor with a separate loading-bell worked | 
1.30) being devoted to the consideration of the | at a distance from the cone bell, water-loaded 
statements referred to, and visits of inspection | governors, the double-bell and cone equilibrium | 
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TENDERS BUCKHURST HILL (Essex).—For the erection of two | LONDON.—For the erection of cight houses, Newlyn- 
,, pair semi-detached villa residences at. Buckhurst Hill. Mr. road, Tottenham. Mr. E. Howard, Architect :— 
pues Bedborough, naptrners eaintien by Mr. Walter W. Hawley, Philip-lane, Tottenham F £2,720 
4 atting, 7, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— b ONDON .—Foralterations at “The Bas] Rasceat?2* ; 
Information from accredited sour es should be C.S. Foster : £5,040 Dashwood and Sons £4,523 cae Peck, Park Toe rem rae pimeoss Rape 
Le rec ebed en ea re result of fendera.can |: Wells end Sona- {i 1. Pred | eer REDS, wii" | Architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King Willianvatrece Lege” 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the SS Ce ly ot pauees Bice 2 : 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. «BUXTON (Derbyshire) —For the erection of aresidence, | A. Porter £1,18¢ | J. T. Robey | vee £1,017 
Maison Rouge,’ for Mr, Fred. Smallman. Messrs. W. G. E. Todd ‘ 1,169| P. Hart (accepted) _. 956 
Sugden and Son, Architects, Hanley, Staffs. Quantities by LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of Ivatortasaat 
ADDLESTONE.—For additions, &c., to Mountain Ash the erolitecta Ltd. Bakewell 23.173 Albion House, 326, Gity-road, for the Central Finsbury 
and 1, Richmond-villas, Station-road, for Mr. lark. Mr. BRO OG Sr AGC Bake 3 ways | Liberal and Radical Club :— 
ene Veness, Architect, Brighton-road, Addlestone, CHATHAM.—For Eh ea Hs Offices and Town Hall. J. Mitson, Brixton ; *¢ ; £103 8 
1ertsey :— ¥ Mr. G. E. Bond, Architect, ochester, Quantities by the SRT a TPE 3 : greta ean - 7 
Rayner and Winckworth, Kingston £225 Mountain Ash Teas ee nae LON DON For new read factory, &c., 89, Worship- 
x ©. ‘ 3: 406 Richmond Villa Richard Avard .., £26,747 | Pryer and Sons £22,985 phe aes George Hornblower, Architect, 20, Fitzroy- 
W. Greenfield, Weybridge .., a a Se ego Wallis and Sons... * 26,263 | Lawrance Seager 21,998 Hollow aw BeOR £11,800 | McCormick and Sons £9.98 
308 Richmond Villa P atriek | 24.173 ast Bros shester* 20.598 roa ey FOS. =. =... 11,800 | MeC CK é Sons £9,888 
oe K , nS we = Oh yal alae cng e ee nate pd qth ester’ #0908 | N.lidstone... ... ... 10,565] J. L. Grover and Sons 9,870 
ARDENSHAW.—Alterations to St. Stephen’s Central ia ea a Co ee | FE. Gough and Co. 10,494.) Holland and Hannen... 9,790 
Schools: Mr, J. H, Burton, Architect, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley CHELMSFORD .—Accepted for the erection of a pair | John Marsland . 9,916 | Wm. Shurmur . 9,669 
= = 2s of villa residences, Primrose Hill, for Mr. F. G. Smith, | J. W. Falkner & Sons 92900 Killby and Gayford*.. 9,436 
Roger Willis, Ashton-under-Lyne Be a HTL IS Chelmsford. Mr. F. Whitmore, Architect, 17, Duke-street. | * Accepted, 
James Whitehead do 59 10 Chelmsford : 
de 8 =f * nb sue OR 1e¢lmstford :— + Ree ae 3 sipiehira: 8 - = At = 
Be Nee es if Bagg the ae G5 MALDON (Essex).—For the erection of two pairs of 
Ca So: Ze &, 47 : Hy. Potter, Chelmsford £460 cottages, Heybridge Basin, for Mr. Chaney. Mr. P. M. 
Exors. Thos. Storer, Denton vt pie ads 0 DENTON.—For the erection of a residence on Manchester- Beaumont, Architect, Maldon :— eres 
‘ ison i indor- 44 16 road. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley | Ernest West... -» £800} Thomas Wilding, Mal- 
John Robinson, eee a ae Lyne a .. 44 16 Hall don* £800 
achariah Pik oley Hill (accepted) .. 86 10 Lope ; : 3 oe ed S : ‘ 
eee pes sagen Baek e : Us my 35 10 PaDean -.0 4.5 2 £98700 0 Ie Ridyard £798 0 0 * A ccepted for one pair of cottages for £400 
J. Thornley, Hooley Hill... - 29 10 Hie a ae = ° 9 . Pike eta 752 0 0 ee own additions, &c., to shop pre- 
= ee ee con, itton & Bowness 92 0 | Hxors. of T. Storer, | mises, Albert-road, for Mr, Holmes. Mr. W. G. Roberts 
BATH —For the extension of electric light buildings, | Hirstand Kinder. se 9 Denton* |... 7910 0 | Architect, 61, Albert-road, Middlesbrough °°" POPerts, 
Pog Mewes Witleos Recniot Mr. R. Hammond, | J. Clayton... ... 837 10 0 Full Tender. 
ing 5 y wd. 5.8 : — | ¥ Ao ee ae Ranh aineenl Ea eee aes | 3 OS ic sbrouch* 2106 
Hughesand Weeks... £2,730} Jacob Long and Sons £2,387. | Accepted subject to certain alterations. Honig anes ep ah Me Fs ae eee 
Stephen Ambrose ... 2,684 | Hayward and Wooster 2,327 | _ DEVONPORT.—For alterations, Granby Cellars, Granby Perks and Son £87 0|D. Doughty £76 5 
W. Webb .. : . 2,659 en res B. adey Shires, Architect, Plymouth :— = Soe Se Jor nera RON es 
i AGH a rs : Lethbridge and Son £1,125 0 | Oliver ‘ ~ £92010 | is “og 20) bye ag ee crac 49 
Gone Pah Guat aed Ol Compan tamita we | Glee On tno 8] May, SBMS | AMbon Bros... 40 FEs ant son ast 1 
Priestley Shires, Architect, Central Exchange, Plymouth :— ond ane ita atree I Bae Uh. Sh en bees OF [Baker Brosre © 2685 0.1 Walton -& Garthwaite £26 10 
Bogle. _Mevene. | Watsten cc = HY BENE orcas GS | LembertenaSon’ ©. $ 
Coles BU ets Pane aera AT ODS ait £110 peas SASS See PN : ee * Accepted. 
Wakeham Bros. sc peas ca SY 3 Od ia 140 Nicholls... ... Bose 0 Provisionally accepted. | PENRITH .—For the construction of sewerage work 
feria = : i ‘ Fate ‘ s Ni ‘ j 8 j Or sewerage works, 
Scare fae ; S57 on ie Unies Coa aa es abet vere for the | Threlkeld, for the Rural District Council of Penrith. “Mr 
C 2 aig : ce 857 ‘ ¢ nion Guardians. r. S. Stapley, Architect, Test-street, C.A. Sandford Fawcett, Engineer, 1, Victoria-street, West- 
BEL —For the erecti Bg s. Derby-r the Farnham : | minster :— ; 
Pak 7 ste A es Geass Mio SA ES hy Building Co. « «, £2,180] Tompsett and Co. -... £1,860 J. Graham, Lazonby, R.S.0;, Cumberland —_.,, £487 
- Quantities by engineer :-— : ; a5 Kemps ss »- 1967 | Goddard & Sons, Farn- PLYMOUTH.—For rebuilding the “Noah’s Ark” inn 
General Cont) tctor’s Work, ineluding glazi tn voof, t Garland... Ses ee LA ham (accepted) ... » Lis | Saltash-street. Mr. B P Shires Archit et Central Ex. 
zs g ontractor’ s ‘k, including glazing in roof, : “i e ; ae , : y Bares valerie he fer ghh eee Bs set, Ventra x- 
Messrs. Mellowes and Co. re GRIMSBY.—For the construction of streets, Littlefield | change, Plymouth :— 
H. Weldon £9-187 10 91 A: Hineloy £8206 0 0 Estate, for the Corporation and Enrolled Freeman. Mr. Jno. Goad and Oo. .., £4,800 Blakeits 22° » 1. £4,080 
Ford and C6e= > 9145 001. ae ore * as. Sr rs z A. E. Skill, C.E., 7, Macaulay-terrace, Great Grimsby :— | qe OTS and Co. ... 4,714] Kerswill .. 3,989 
: eT ay : € 7 Se ef UH 0 TAS Te a ee 2349 7 4 avis 294 0) Trevena ~ 1,22 oles, / D I) = 
Jos Walker ana °°. © °| Mossand Sons. 7915 10 0. | Geena dood: he | | 1s Davison, £240 0 0 | Trovena aS i deciacty pereh ote aes ee 
se Walker and S00 Saea poder and Bo + Hibs 00 hank. . -% 248 6 _0 Andrews .. ..... ... 4,100| * Provisionally accepted, 
2 SS i 50 : ¢ Niece ros., eee gee [All of Grimsby.] Extra decorative work .. : } ; . £500 
a BD ay 8,6 0 4 yey : ae ; ; 
Groom and Co.... 8,570 0 0| Harrisand Hunt} 7,020 0 0 ILFORD.—New banking premises, for the London and PURLEY.—For the erection of a detached villa residence 
Iron Roofs, Columns, and Girders County Banking Company, a. poke Cheston and rele hiro a ceo peg tL doy lebee « Ae Gadsdon, 
=z sla Aino abate os Perkin, Architects. Quantities by Mr. W. Jourthney Fagg -— Petects, 8, Umon-court, road-street, H.C. :— 
Ww: Jones and Co. oe £4,666 Butterley Co, va £4,109 Taina. and Son Qi £6,848. | Ww Johnson &Co., Ltd. £6,498 Cubitt and ‘Co.- -.... ... 85 860 Marriage Ds 2 Yo, £5,075 
Francis Morton & Co. 4,314] Phoenix Foundry Co., Dowsing and Davis 6,628 | Brown, Son, and Blom. Hoare and Sons ... .,, 5,354 } Wallis* sos nines Taam ett 4 OBO 
Handyside and Co. ... 4,129] Derby*.. |... 3,938 W. Watson SC EROS elas : 6.398 feStw. , ie. 5,184] Bulled and.Co.+ _. vn 4,684 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. Lawrence and Sons a 6561 Perry and Go.* 6,259 * Accepted. + Withdrawn. 
: ep Ae reer than He ee the eraction of a Sea * Accepted. > Ret ay aR ec ae apportion &e., forthe 
ing-house, for rs. ellier. Yr. Samu 2 car. - rchitec 2 = 2 F 3 ne) ee i science and Art Schools, Mr. §S, Zz 
Nowiea Abbe aS he Bee oe een UCC IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—For erecting villa residence at Architect, Redruth :— 3 
¥.A. A. Stacey... ... £920 0]§. Davie. .. .. . £760 17 Irthlinghorough, for Mr. W. Shortland. Mr. H. Adnitt, Masonry. 
H, Mills... 0"... 873 10{ J." Turner, Bovey Architect, High-street, Rushden :-— : ‘ _ | Wie Gray... £349.10)8.. Head, Redruth 
R. Yeo ca 860 0 Tracey* =... _ 722 18 A; Trayner Boo - £1,100 R. Marriott Dogs + £1,040 | RR. Jacob Lea 8, BAe 10 (accepted)... ... » £251 18 
G. Morris 817 0| * Accepted T. Willmot a a. ., 1,073) S. Abbott, Finedon* ...- 1,035 Watters enn js 
‘ seatee sss Mais aoe : ; hats . T. and C. Berrell ..-.. 1,065} W. Coats and Son , 1,028 E. Salter te Gr G Hodge, Red 
ee ony ete =; ae, on 8 detached villa Whittington & Tomlin 1,063] Hacksley Bros. .. |. 1,025 5 Baberts aan nate ruth (accepted) es £305 0 
Ais x “ahite - Roberts _.. sae BOT LS é Q . £305 
Sas icra Peete aos Bice TC Gadsdon, Archi * Accepted. | -T. Willoughby .. ... 316 10| R. Jacob (whole) ... - 685) 0 
Hoare and Sons £1,350 | Twink. (eect £1,250 LONDON .—For alterations to No, 6, Warwick-street, Bel- | J. Odgers (whole) » 69D. 0 
Rogers and Robson .., 1,260 * Accepted. gravia, S.W., for ies A.J. Palmer. Mr. A, Howard, Surveyor, ; ey Sor ae eraction of =e yi iesuon of the 
es sehr, ean = ve The Outer Temple, Strand : intirmary buildings at the work 10use, for the Union Guar- 
hie eee eee ce Pee ee | Leder ee Wadsworth,  Bel- | dians. Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect; Redruth, Quantities 
H a tick, A G5 oe 39 BR =e ene wae ‘d Bro ] ak i E. A. Smith ; gravia* us ws ay £260 | by Architect :— 
Qu: nutes = Mn, wey aVeNS ieee flee 30 We ti Kent. * Accepted Moyle & Mitchell £2,847. 0 0| Opie and Hodge, 
pe beat "Strand. wo . vames Famphilon, 22, Wellington- . roe hee : na _ | Jno. Odgers => 2,794.0 - 0 Redruth* ... £2,666 0 0 
Woot. fee oe £3,986 1 Low are _LONDON —For erecting the Grand Jubilee Pavilion in A. Carkeck 2,793. 0 0| White & Thomas, 
Ss oe and-Duncan van Duth Fence. ma, pa St. Paul’s Churchyard, for Mr. 8. N. Maskleyne. Mr. J. G. Opie and Roberts 2,698 0 0 Crowan (with- 
Chester peat Son 5 Spe9 Graty® Cana aaa aor ee ered Sa acres = oe | ee | puree) wi wt 8545615. 8 
Ss 0 Seen 2 )008 eo ne 8,041 ~] liam Johnson & Co. £4,023 | John Greenwood* £3,274 | Accepted. 
* Accepted, subject to reduction. BG. Minter = <-> 3,281 | * Accepted. [Architect’s estimate, £2,600. ] 


M°NEILL’ S FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M “N EILL’S SLAG WOOL ee sould = 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 
SS 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. McN EMI... & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


WILSON’S “DIOPTRIC” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


€ So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 
falling on anything which happens to be below. 


WILSON'S “SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS. 


These are made with lead between the glass 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doing 
away with the studs. 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT 
INCREASED COST. iy) HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


WILSON & 00, 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.c. 


FOR THE JLLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS. 


x 
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STONEHOUSE (Plymouth).—Accepted for horsing seyen 
300-gallon spirit vats and_ twelve 60-gallon spirit vats, wine 
bins, office, &c., at the West India Hotel. - Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires, Architect, Central Exchange, Plymouth :— 


Jno. Goad and Co., Plymouth £146 
STRATFORD.—For new business premises, Stratford 


Broadway, for Mr. G. H. Leavey. Mr. George E. Bond, 
Architect, Rochester :— , 
Hearle and Farrow £8,108 | H. .. Holloway, Dept- 
Perry and Co. 7,297 ford* ... £6,956 
C, E. Skinner... 6,960 * Accepted. | 
SWILLAND near IPSWICH.—Accepted for rebuilding 
the tower, Swilland Church. Mr. J. 8. Corder, Architect, 
‘tower Street, Ipswich :— 
English, Coddenham : £270 
TONBRIDGE (Kent).—For the execution of street_works, 
Barden- and Northcote-roads, &c., for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. W. UL. Bradley, Engineer, 83, High-street, 
Tonbridge ;— 
Barden-road 
| G. Brotherwood £314 23' 1b 
W. H. Wheeler, Sum- 
2 11|> ner-street, S.E.* —-299° 14 2 


Rh. Langridge £340 0-0 
Chittenden and 
Simmons 327 


personally or by correspondence. Any subject 
taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 
for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 
Catalogues 6d, each.—Apply to Mr. W. CHURCH 
HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


R34 EXAMS. PREPARATION | 
e 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


¢ Holborn, 


THE LONDON (TELEPHONE {xoMtct 


* Accepted. 
[Engineer's estimate, £302 4s, 4. J 
Northcote-road, 
£160 9 7} Chittenden and Sim- 
160 0 0 mons £1559" 8 
| W. F. Wheeler 12011 8 
{Engineer’s estimate, £89 9s. 10d.) 
[To be made up by Council’s own staff. ] 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For the erection of swimming 
and slipper baths, for the Corporation. Mas Bo BS Wie 
Mellor, C.E., Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. Quantities by 
Mr. C. Norton, Tunbridge Wells :— 


G. Brotherwood 
It. Langridge 


Davis and Leaney £8,442 | Longley & Co., Craw- 
Avard.:.. ; 8,083 ley* . ny £7,925 


* Accepted. 

WAKEFIELD.—For the erection of dwelling-house, 
Stanley-road, for Mr. David Stephenson, jun. Mr, W. 
Wrigley, Architect, 10, Wood-street, Wakefield. Quantities 
by Architect :— 

Brickwork and Stonework.—B. Lockwood, 


Westgate Common, Wakefield £176 0 0 


Slating.—J. Wingworth, Bank-street L717 = 
Plastering. —'T. ©. Tattersall, Trinity 

Church Gates . 23 1d 8 
Joinery.—d. Lazenby, “Eastmoor, Wake- 

field . 12 47-50 
Plumbing and Guasfitting.—¥, KE. Mosley, 

Northgate 7 0-0 


Painting.—S. Rayner and Son, Southgate 560 0 


L342" .29' 92 
WITHAM (Essex).—For the erection of an infimary. at 
South Metropolitan District School, for the managers. Mr. 
F. Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. Quantities by Mr. 
J. L. Parmenter, Ipswich :— J 


Eyerett and Son £3,975 | Geo. Grimwood -and 
Silas Parmenter 3,957 Sons £3,737 
Robt. Girling 3,812.| Exnst West, Chelms- 
J.B. Smith and Sons.. 3,789 |. ford* . 3,700 
* Accepted. 
INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 


Noe aN 
b TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above. EX- 


AMINATIONS hy Correspondence. No books are 
required.—_For particulars and testimonials apply 


‘* Certified Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.S8ce., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 
London: E. and F. N, SPON, 125, Strand, 


joer 

, —Preparation personally or by correspondence 
Residence can be arranged if desired. 
on application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


MASTI 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 


For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGJON'S 
WORKS : TILES 


CLirron JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 


For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitv~e. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


PRIVATE. RESIDENCES. 


London Show. Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.c 
+Manchester’ Show Rooms 
37. Cross Street 


A few copies of Vol. IV. may 


5s. each. 


used. in Architecture and the Building Trades. 


SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 


Full particulars 


for laying above stip- 
plied in any quantity. 


‘‘Tenax’’ Building Rock Compositicr 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 


still be 
had on application to the Manager, price 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 


(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. 
ao. . The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


| 
| 
| 
| Cheques Crossed 
| 


| Established 1883. | Z 
For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
| usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


| WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 

PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 

| COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 

| Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints, 

| Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 

MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 
Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars 


to the MANAGER. 


Bess BOROUGH of BARROW-IN- 
FURNESS. 
CHIEF ASSISTANT. 
The Health Committee are desirous of 
| APPLICATIONS from persons qualified to carry out 
the duties of CHLEF ASSISTANT in the office of the 
|. Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
Salary £150 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to 
| the undersigned. 
Candidates’ ages must not be less than 24, nor more 
than 32. 
Canvassing any Member of the Corporat ion will dis- 
qualify a candidate. 
Candidates must have had previous experience in 
municipal work, and preference will be given to those 
who have obtained either the Certificate of Competency 
eranted by the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers, or who have passed the pro- 
fessional examination of the Institute of Surveyors. 
Applications must be sent to this office not later than 
| the 17th inst., in the candidate’s own handwriting, 
aceompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials of recent date, addressed to the undersigned, 
and endorsed “‘ Chief Assistant.” 
: W. HH, FOX, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Suryeyor, 
Town Hall, Darrow-in- Furness, 
May 5th, 1897. 


receiving 


ie 
A. of ASSISTANT in connection with the Manage- 

ment of Artisans’ Dwellings. 

’ Aged 24 to 35, Salary commencing at £120 perannum. 

Applicants must have had previous experience in the 


eet = 


4 
ames 


AS USED 


"13. Cathedrals 
Buildings, and P 
Wiles. 


it 
Trigwardineg 


|i] W. GODWIN & SON, 522" 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | 


ODOUE TES 


for PAVEMENTS 
WALLS HEARTHS ze 


BY THE 


HORNTON-JOICKARD g 
AMERAS anp_ 


construction, alteration and repair of 
tical acquaintance with modern sanitary 
knowledge of the value of works and 

the preparation of estimates and 
specifications. 


Applications to be sent on or before MAY 17th, with 
full particulars as to previous experience, and copies 
of three testimonials, to THE VatuER, -9, Spring- 


management, 
dwellings, prac 
arrangements, 
repairs, and 


(SOLS RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
J 

The Croydon Rural District Council REQUIRE the 
SERVICES of a thoroughly practical Man as IN- 
SPECTOR of BUILDINGS and WORKS and to gener- 
ally assist their Surveyor for Sanitary Purposes in the 
several duties relating to his office. 

The salary will be £120 per annum, rising by 
increments of £5 to £150. 

Candidates must submit evidence of practical ‘experi- 
ence in the duties, particulars of which can be obtained 
of the undersigned. ; 

Applications, together with copies of not more than 
three testimonials of recent date, must be made on 
forms to be obtained of the Clerk, and must be delivered 
at the Offices of the Council, 49, London-road, Croydon, 
on or. before. FIVE p.m. on WEDNESDAY, MAY 
26th, 1897. 

Canvassing will disqualify a candidate. 

By order, 
JAMES WILSON, 
Clerk to the Council, 

No. 49, London-road, Croydon, i 
April 29th, 1897. 


annual 


SSISTANT WANTED. Competent to 

prepare drawings from sketches, construction 
and details. Some knowledge specifications and quanti- 
ties desirable.—Apply, with salary and full particulars, 
Gno. Evkincron and Son, Architects, 95, Cannou- 
street, H.C. 


J OROUGH of ILKESTON. 
t WORKING FOREMAN WANTED. 
The General Works Committee are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS from men under 40 years of age, 
qualified to undertake the duties of WORKING FORE- 
MAN. 

Wages 30s. per week. 

Applications in the handwriting of the ‘candidate, 
ceiving full particulars as to previous experience, with 
three testimonials of recent date, to be delivered to the 
undersigned before FIVE o’clock in the afternoon of 
THURSDAY, the 13th inst. 

HENRY JAS. KILFORD, 
Town Hall, Ilkeston, Borough Surveyor, 
May 3rd, 1897. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


Y OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
a DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, \W. 


{URVEYOR (24) desires ENGAGEMENT 
| KS in Engineer’s office. Experience m surveys (and 
| and town), levels, and sewerage works. References and 
| testimonials.—B. A. J., eare of Mr, Walker, Poulton-le- 
| Fylde, Lanes. x Seta ‘ 


| 
. 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 


acts SUNS Quick. Supply! 


Whousands of Churches, Public 
rivate Residences Payed with these 
Best Quality Only. 

Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and-Testimonials to 


WITHINGTON, 


Best Quality ! 


Low: Price! 


Near HEREFORD. - 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


SIMPLEST ©) AND BEST. 


SHUTTERS. @4> 


A 
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WORKHOUSE PLANNING. 


(Continued from page xxvi.) 
By Grorau H, Brissy, F.R.I.B.A. 


No. IV.—_MAIN BUILDINGS. 

OME of the requirements of the Local 

/ Government. Board, with regard to the 
points to be attended to in the construction of 
workhouse buildings, have very recently been 
revised, but only to a slight extent as regards 
the main buildings. The suggestions of the 
Board remain as they have stood for some 


Fe2E WA thes Z 


years, except that the following paragraph is 
now omitted: “In large workhouses where there 
wre considerable numbers of inmates in health, 
the wards for that class may be made 36ft. 
wide and the beds be arranged in four rows, a 
dwarf partition, about 4ft. high and about Sin. 
of the floor, being fixed between the two rows of 
beds in the middle of the ward’ I mention 
this alteration purposely at this juncture to 
illustrate the necessity for obtaining the most 
recent information existing of any variations 
in the regulations of the Local Government 
Board, without which knowledge much delay 
and loss might arise by reason of disapproved 
plans. 

The main building must contain the neces- 
sary accommodation for the adult: inmates in 


health, whether able-bodied or aged, and resi- 
dential accommodation for the master and 
matron; also the main dining hall, general 
stores, kitchen sculleries, bakery, and other 
administrative portions. A detached building 
for the master and matron is not approved, as 
it has usually been considered important that 
their apartments should form a central portion 
of the administrative buildings. 

It is requisite where there are large numbers 
of inmates that there should be arrangements 
made for the sub-division into classes, with 
special regard to the antecedents, character, 
and habits of the paupers. This is important 


in large workhouses, especially for the pur- 


, ihe 
Tye 


fF 
F 


poses of discipline and good management ; and 
it is obviously fair that unfortunate persons 
of good character should not be compelled to 
associate more than is absolutely necessary 
with the vicious and offensive. 

The Act 10 and 11 Vict., cap. 109, sec. 23, 
provides that “when any two persons, being 
husband and wife, both of whom shall be 
above.the age of sixty years, shall be received 
into any workhouse, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of Act 4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 76, or other 


Act, or of any rule, order, or regulation of the 


Commissions appointed by the authority of 
this Act, such two persons shall not be com- 
pelled to live separate and apart from each 
other in such workhouse.” Further than this, 
the 39 and 40 Vict. cap 61, sec. 10, provides, 


“When any two persons, being husband and 
wife,shall be admitted into any workhouse, 
and either of them shall be infirm, sick, o1 
disabled by any injury, or above the age of 
sixty years, it shall be lawful for the guardians 
of the union or parish to which such work: 
house shall belong, to permit, in their discre- 
tion, such husband and wife to live together, 
and every such case shall be reported forth- 
with to the Local Government Board.” In 
compliance with these Acts it is therefore 
necessary that the workhouse Architect should 
provide upon his plans for a few apartments 
having each a superficial area of not less than 
100ft, preferably with a fireplace, and with 


geood ventilation and lighting. ‘The: position 
of these on the general plan of the workhouse 
may be central between the buildings for 
males and females, and, where there are many 
married couples so housed, some separate day- 
room accommodation might be added, other- 
wise the husbands and wives would, during 
the evenings and when not working, occupy 
the day-rooms appropriated to males or females 
respectively—a large dormitory separated into 
cubicals by screens not reaching to the ceilings 
is undesirable for married couples in work- 
houses. 

I have before shown that certain alterations 
have been made recently with regard to the 
regulations as to widths of wards for inmates 
in health; as matters stand at present the 


liv 
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mininum requisite amount of space per bed 
for adult inmates in health is: 


Wall Space, 
ivrespective ; 
| of that Floor | Cubie 
occupied by | Space. | Space. 
doors and 
Fireplaces. | 
Feet. Feet Feet. 
In dormitories ......:.. 4, 36 360 
In dormitories for Ks 
women withinfants, 5 50 500 
In dormitories occu- 
pied by infirm in- | : 
mates day and night. | 5 50 500 


In Fig. 5 is given an illustration of a simple 
arrangement for two dormitories, each for 
eighteen inmates, from which can be seen at a 
glance the relative areas required; in Fig. 5, 
at A,is a ward dormitory for eighteen able- 
bodied adults, each having a wall-space of 4ft. 
only, a floor-space of 36ft., and (as the apart- 
ment would be 10ft. in height) a cubic-space 
of 360ft., the width of this dormitory would be 
18ft.; C is an apartment for an official, which, 
however, could: be used as a ward-kitchen, 
should it be necessary, temporarily or otherwise, 
to convert this dormitory to hospital uses (in 
which case, of course, many beds would have 
to be removed to allow sufficient cubic space 
for sick inmates); in the present: form, how- 
ever, it is intendedfor able-bodied adults in 
health, and it cannot be said that the mini- 
mum areas and cubic contents shown, although, 
in accordance with official regulations, are 
quite so liberal as might be desired. 

A bath-room is provided at B, and water- 
closets and lavatories in an annexe at L and 
W, from this annexe, at P, would be a circular 
iron panic or fire-escape staircase, which would 
be approached only by a door arranged to 
sound an alarm when used ; the main staircase 
would be of fire-resisting materials in short 
flights of steps, and with ventilating windows 
at F to prevent foul air from rising to the 
upper floors from those below. 

An area equal to the space of two beds is 
lost in this dormitory, in order to allow wall 
spaces for the two fireplaces. 

The ward at D on Fig. 5 would, as regards 
area and cubic contents, be sufficient as 
dormitory accommodation for women with 
infants, or as dormitories occupied by aged 
or infirm inmates day and night; in this 
ward 5ft. of wall space is allowed to each bed, 
50ft. of floor space and 500ft: cubical space, 
exclusive of the spaces opposite the two fire- 
places, each of which is equal to that given to 
one bed, with a wall space of 5ft.—the width 
of ward D is 20ft.; in other respects the 
arrangements would be similar to those shown 
for ward A. In the case of old workhouses, 
where alterations or extensions may be made, 
and where the existing means of ventilation 
are difficult to arrange, such dimensions and 
areas as are above given would not be 
sufficient. 

The cubic space allowed for such rooms in 
the metropolis has been more liberal. So far 
back as 29th September, 1870, the Poor Law 
Board required that infirm persons, occupying 
the same room day and night, should each be 
allowed 700 cubic feet of space in their dormi- 
tories; infirm persons, able to leave their 
dormitories during the day, 500 cubic feet; 
and healthy persons, 300 cubic feet. For the 
last two classes day-room accommodation was 
also demanded. 

The day-rooms for the inmates in health 
must be arranged at the rate of 15ft. of floor 
Space for every inmate in their dormitories ; 
work-room accommodation should not count 
as day-room space; the windows of day-rooms 
and dormitories should face each other, so as 
to obtain cross-ventilation. 

When practicable it is frequently advisable 
to provide accommodation for the aged upon the 
ground floor, where verandahs, bay windows, 
and easy access to the airing courts. would 
add to their comfort and that of the officials. 

In large workhouses a greater variety of 


occupations for the paupers are practicable, 
and more rooms are necessary for the purpose 
of separating the workers; the work done is 
oakum-picking, stone-breaking, wood-chopping 
and sawing, tailoring, shoemaking, painting 
and carpentry for the males; and laundry- 
work, sewing, cleaning, &c. for the females. 
The workrooms should, if possible, have a 
southerly aspect, and be well ventilated, 
warmed, and lehted. 

The washhouse and laundry for a large 
workhouse forms a very important item; it 
should be a detached one-story building, with 
an open roof and Louvre ventilators therein : 
proper means for keeping the floor dry, and 
for the protection of the feet of the women 
while standing at the wash-tubs, should be 
provided ; also suitable drying closets; as a 
rule, it will be found advisable to provide for 
both hand and machine-washing, as there are 
usually a number of able-bodied women for 
whom such occupation is a convenient em- 
ployment, while on the other hand machine 
washing is desirable in many instances and 
for foul washing. In planning workhouse 
laundries it will be observed that the alterna- 
tives of hand-washing and machine-washing 
may influence Architects considerably in deci- 
ding upon the areas of the laundry buildings ; 
further, some machines are much less econom- 
ical than others as regards the space they 
would occupy. . Machines are made which 
almost form washhouses in themselves, and 
there can be no doubt that laundry machinery 
would be made much more use of in work- 
houses were it not desirable to find employment 
at the wash-troughs for the female paupers. 

In connection with large workhouses, where 
isolated hospitals for fever and smallpox 
patients exist, a special laundry of small 
extent should be provided in proximity there- 
with. This may consist of three or four 
apartments, including a disinfecting chamber, 
a reception room, washhouse, laundry, and 
drying closets, &e. 

There should, in the general laundry, be 
provided about five 10ft. drying-horses to 
every 100 patients. These usually occupy a 
considerable area, as there must be ample 
space, not only for drawing out the horses, 
but also for depositing baskets, trucks, &c. 

In the construction of a laundry for a work- 
house, the superficial space to be allowed for 
each inmate should not be less than 5ft.; 
therefore, for a workhouse for 1000 inmates, 
there would be required an area of. 5000ft., 
which would include a portion, probably of 
about 250ft. area, for the foul washhouse, but 
be exclusive of the laundry for the fever 
hospital; in large institutions a separate 
laundry might be added for the officials. 

The walls of a workhouse laundry should, to 
a height of 5ft. or thereabouts, be lined with 
white glazed bricks or tiles; the apartments 
should be light and well ventilated. Some 
laundries are only lighted from the roof, but 
it would appear to be much more desirable 
that there should, in addition, be a fair supply 
of windows in the side and end walls, the 
washhouse especially should be constructed go 
as to allow the washing-troughs to face the 
windows, not only for purposes of light, but 
also to secure for the female paupers employed 
therein as much cheerfulness as may be. 

In the foul and fever washhouses, washing 
machines would be used rather than hand 
labour, and steam power would frequently be 
advantageous, the belting, &c., being driven 
from below the floor level rather than from 
shafting overhead, although . circumstances 
may render the latter arrangement more 
convenient sometimes. 

The boilers might be used for all purposes 
connected with the engines, hot water and 
steam supply, electric lighting, &c., as well as 
for laundry purposes, and it may be desirable 
also to make such arrangements as would 
utilise the exhaust steam from the engines, 
especially for heating purposes. 

There should for all laundries always be an 
ample supply of absolutely pure soft water. 
In some districts the water, though soft, may 
be strongly impregnated with organic matters, 
or it may be hard by reason of its having 
come in contact with, or passed through, 
mineral strata, By filtering either of the 


above. described waters, these objectionable 
qualities can be taken from them, leaving the 
liquid apparently perfectly clear. Should it 
still remain hard, caustic. soda is sometimes 
added in the proportion of 2oz. to each 100 
gallons of water. ‘The cisterns in which these 
mixtures are made should have an outlet at 
the bottom for the escape of the mud, &c., 
when necessary, and the pipe for drawing off 
the water should be at the height of 3in. or 
Ain. from the bottom, so that the opening may 
not -be obstructed by the sediment. The 
question as to whether or not these cisterns 
would be required, and their size, is one that 
may influénce the planning of the laundries, » 
and should be considered at the outset by the 
Architect. 

It is my intention to give a detailed state- 
ment upon the whole subject of laundries. It 
is too extensive to be dealt with in this series 
of papers. ‘The Local Government Board have 
recently withdrawn a certam section of the 
points requiring attention in workhouse con- 
struction, which stated that a training wash- 
house and laundry should be provided for the 
girls. The institutions for boys and girls are 
best kept apart from workhouse surroundings, 
together with the schools laundry. 

The general dining-hall, which is often used 
as a chapel, should be on the ground floor, and 
be well lighted, warmed, and ventilated, and 
convenient of access for all classes of inmates. 
The ventilation should provide for the complete 
and rapid removal of vitiated air, and the Local 
Government require that a minimum floor - 
space of 6ft. should be allowed in it for each 
person. There should be a Washing-up scullery 
adjoining the dining-hall, and, if convenient, 
a serving or cutting-up room. Both the kitchen 
and scullery should be conveniently near to 
the dining-hall, and must be one-story buildings 
with means of ventilation in the roof. space. 
The apparatus for cooking in workhouses may 
be worked either by gas, steam, or ordinary 
fires, or by these in combination, and all boilers 
and other parts requiring periodical attention 
should be in duplicate, and if baking-ovens 
for bread be used these also should be at least 
two in number. 

The airing courts for the aged must be 
enclosed with dwarf walls and palisades where 
classification renders this advisable. ‘They 
should be paved with a material such as 
asphalte or tar-paving, but not with a sharp, 
cutting substance that would cut the inmates’ 
shoes. A few seats with arm divisions are 
requisite. The walls for the airing courts for 
the able-bodied may be about 7ft. in height 
(not more), so as to avoid interference with 
light and air. 

In a. moderately sized workhouse, one ward 
on each side of the institution would be suffi-. 
cient for the accommodation of refractory 
patients. These wards are required to be not 
less than about 10ft. by 6ft., or with 60ft. or~ 
more of area. They must have boarded floors, 
and be sufficiently lighted and ventilated, and 
be isolated from the inmates of other portions 
of the workhouse. They must be furnished 
with suitable seats and sanitary accommoda- 
tion, and be provided with means of inspection 
from without, and be within a reasonable dis- 
tance of an official’s apartment or office. 

The general position of the various main 
buildings of a workhouse will be shown in a 
complete plan of all portions to be given later. 


(To be continued.) 


ee ee 


Ar a meeting of the Cardiff Waterworks 
Committee, Mr. J. A..B: Williams, the En- 
gineer for the new works, reported upon the 
progress which was being made with reservoir 
No. 1 in the Taff Vawr Valley. He hoped to 
get the work completed by September to catch 
the winter rains. The chief work to be done 
was the pitching of the embankment, which 
was being carried on as quickly as possible. 
There was, however, plenty of work for more 
men, and he suggested the advisability of 
securing the services of some of the Penrhyn 
quarrymen. — The committee instructed Mr. 
Williams to proceed with the work as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and the question of enga- 
ging more men was left to his discretion. 
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Notes. 


Tue Wath Council has appointed Mr. H. C. 
Rotherham Rural 
ouncil, surveyor, at a salary of. £120 a year. 


At the Town Hall, Bootle, a Local Govern- 


tent Board inquiry has been held by Mr, 


tienzi G. Watton concerning the application 
£ the Bootle Town Council for sanction to 
orrow £2834, required for carrying out works 
£ street improvement. ‘The proposal of the 
‘ouncil is to lay granite sets with a concrete 
vundation in Carolina Street and Bedford 


Ylace, and place Haslingden sets instead of 


‘t present passing over the. roads. 


| boulders on the north side of Merton Road, 


hese improvements having been rendered 
lecessary by the large amount of heavy traffic 
: The 


\ppheation was not opposed, 


Mr. Josue Corser, Borough Engineer of 
salford, in reading a paper before the Liverpool 
ingineering Society on “Sewage Sludge 
cemoval and Shipment,” ~ said they had in 
salford, as in most old towns, a great number 
ft ancient, badly-constructed sewers, with 


\leficient falls, where silt accumulated con- 


| 


] 


che scouring effects of storm 


inually under ordinary conditions, and where 
water were 
usufficient to clear away the aggregations of 


it. The sumps they had in use must be 


ondemned on sanitary grounds as being a 
ind of cesspool, where foul gases were 
volved; but at any rate they were not so bad 
8 Sewers choked with silt, and if frequently 
mptied were not seriously objectionable. So 
heap and effective was the shipment system 


§ compared with any alternative available in 


| 


heir inland towns that he felt sure we should 
ee within a few years many sludge steamers 
assing out from the various ports throughout 
he country; ~ and probably also hopper 


teamers carrying excavated earth and other 
offensive refuse, for which it was now diffi- 
ulé in many places to find “tips.” As. this 


system increased in extent it might be 
requisite to order the steamers to proceed to 
deeper water than at present, but that would 
not greatly enhance the cost, He therefore 
came to the conclusion that whatever future 
improvements might be made in the modes 
of removing sewer silt and tank sludge, we 
had now in all probability reached the best 
and most economical means for its final dis- 
posal by shipping it to the deep sea. 


Aw acute stage has now been reached, says 
the Manchester Guardian, in connection with 
the long protracted dispute between Bo’ness 
Local Authority and the Local Government 
Board regarding Mr. William 8. Burr, one of 
the sanitary inspectors of the burgh. The 
Local Authority, dissatisfied with the action 
of the Local Government Board in refusing to 
dismiss Mr. Burr from office, have now ap- 
pealed to the Secretary for Scotland, and 
submitted to him the whole facts of the case 
since the dispute originated, more than three 
years ago. The Local Authority recently 
called upon Mr. Burr to cease interfering in 
any way in the sanitary affairs of the burgh, 
and that any infringement of this instruction 
would be reported to the Local Government 
Board. Bills have also been posted in the 
burgh asking the ratepayers to pay. no heed to 
any instructions given by Mr. Burr. Notwith- 
standing, Mr. Burr continues to do sanitary 
work. As the Local Authority have a decree 
against Mr. Burr for £220 (being the amount 
of their. legal expenses incurred in a recent 
action by Mr. Burr in the Court of Session, in 
which the Commissioners were successful), 
they pay him no salary. In a letter to the 
Local Authority, Mr. Malcolm M‘Neil, secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, writes : 
“The Board have considered the position of 
the sanitary arrangements in Bo'ness with the 
fullest appreciation of the difficulties which 
confront the Local Authority. .The following 
is their view of the situation: While it is not 
impossible that Mr. Burr may have been ill- 
advised in his dealings with the Local 
Authority, the Board are unable to recoenise 
in his proceedings any indication of his in- 
efficiency as an official, and they cannot there- 
fore remove him from office.” 


| 


-be less - than 


1897) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. lv 


THE report of the Medical Officer of Health 
to the Oldbury District: Council for the year 
ended December 31st, 1896, states that the new 
scheme of sewage treatment at the sewage 
outfall works was now all but completed, and 
in a week or two it would be put into operation. 
It was constructed on a sufficiently large scale 
to enable the council to deal with the extra 
sewage that would bereceived from the Wa rley 
scheme. It was a large additional undertaking, 
and a difficult one to effect satisfactorily, 


THE Worcestershire Council recently held 
an enquiry at Evesham respecting the pro- 
posal to restore the navigation works on the 
Upper Avon.—Mr, Holdberrow, an engineer 
who had surveyed the Upper Avon, gave 
particulars of his scheme, the cost of which 
for that part of the river he estimated at 
£8073.—For the opposition, Mr. Parfitt urged 
that the estimate of the cost of the scheme 
was absurdly low, that there was no possibility 
of the works paying, and that the scheme was 
merely brought forward for the sake of the 
pleasure-boat traffic of the people of Stratford 
and Evesham. Moreover, the occupiers of 
land on the riverside would suffer serious 
injury by the floods which the restoration of 
the works would involve.—Mr. Lionel B. W ells, 
engineer to the River Weaver Navigation, 
gave a detailed estimate of the cost of making 
the Upper Avon navigable for trading pur- 
poses. He considered that the cost of re- 
building the. nine locks and weirs would not 
£18,000. _ Dredging at. the 
approaches of the locks only would cost from 
£500 to £1000. If, as was proposed, there 
was steam traffic, it would be necessary to 
protect the banks, and that would not cost 
less than £6000. To make proper hauling 
paths on each side would cost, he should 
think, £10,000, and then there was the ques- 
tion of making swing-bridges at Binton and 
Bidford, where the present bridges: were. very 
low.—Mr. Willis Bund, the chairman, said it 
seemed to him on-various erounds the details 
of the scheme would have to be very seriously 
reconsidered before they would feel inclined, 
on behalf of the ratepayers of the county, to 
propose any guarantee on their behalf. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


\ELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 

BUILDINGS— : ] 
ay 14 Rotherham—Erection of Swimming Bath.., Baths Committee Town Clerk’s Office, Howard-street, Rotherham, : 
ia 14. Batley—A dditions, Ger NeMonehGabool oe cir ate Re te Holton and Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury. i 
ad 14 Halifax—Tentering and Grey Room, &e, Rew pte cae oe ee MRO fo tLe at R. and R. E. Horsfall, 15, George-street, Halifax. ; 
£ 14 Celbridge, Treland—Baths, &c., Workhouse Guardians oi Xe L, A. MacDonnell, 1, Clare-street, Dublin. 
| 14 Stone, Staffs.—Hrection of a Manse ... as; i «. Congregational Church FH. Fleemine, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton; 

J 14 Rotherham—Erection of Swimming Bath, Market-st,... Corporation .., ans H. H. Hickmott, Council Hall, Rotherham. by 
Ny 15 Harting—Enlargement of Schools. .., me A .« School Committee .., me Re C. Taylor, South Harting. ‘ 
x 15 Bridgend, Glamorgan—New Stage, &e..  .., aS . - Committee of the Town Hall Trust Lambert and Rees, Architects, Brideend, 

: 15 Clayton-le-Moors, Lanes.—Erection of Thirteen Houses Co-operative Society oy: is Co-operative Society, Clayton-le-Moors. 

‘ 15 Alveston, Glos.—Erection of Parish Hall, &e. ... aig Be a Rem rs ES F. Bligh Bond, Alliance-chambers, Corn-stréet, Bristol: 

: 15 Cloughfold, Lanes.—Pointing and Painting 13-Cottages 42 = Weavers’ Office, 30, Bacup-road, Cloughfold; 

F 15 Cullen, Banffshire—Erection of Dwelling-house ... Alex, Runcie .., ee Alex. Runcie, Buckie. 

. 15 Denton, Lanes.—Construction of Wall, 120 yardg Urban District Council Lomax and Lomax, Fold-street, Bolton, 

15 Probus, Cornwall—Frection of a range of Buildings Nicholas Pearce Farmhouse, Little Trewirgie, Probus. 
FS 15 Rowley Regis—Building a School ne ao BY Sear pe aos 2 ar Te Ln EP eet J. W.Cornwell, Bullfield Farm, Springfield-la., Rowley Regis, 
15 Firyale—Erection of Sale Shops, Stores, &e. aoa Co-operative Society H. Webster, 86, Queen-street, Sheffield. 

; 15 Beeston—Alterations and Additions to. Schools. Se Richard Wood, Commerce-chambers, 3, Park-lane, Leeds, j 
i, 15 Colton—Erection of Mission Church he 9 ok: alent ae Up eUay <sredaNce T a Mr. Cobb’s Office, 19, Blake-street, York, Bs 
if 7 Manningham—Erection of School, Slott Hill ; OM ale Beene OA at eT OE NS E. Simpson, 12, Cunliffe-terrace, Manningham, 

17 Guiseley, near Leeds—Hrection of Stabling for Twelye H, H. Halland Co. H, Chippindale, Architect, Guiseley. 


Horses, &e. 


17 Roundhay—Erection of Villa Wee C. Denton, 99, Dewsbury-road, Leeds. 


Charles Denton 


17 Carditf—Erection of Library ... Bt ne ae Corporation .,, a Ke ay W. H. Dashwood Caple, 1, St. John’s-square, Cardiff, 
17 ‘Trowbridge—Recreation Rooms at Asylum Wilts County Asylum Governors County Offices, Trowbridge. 
17 Cardiff—Completion of Church eon sak Oe Rey. J. Baker 3 ee, He G, H. Halliday, 14, High-street, Cardiff. 
7 Cromer, Norfolk—Boiler and Exhauster House... Gas and Coke Company, Limited ..  Company’s Office, Cromer. 
17 Crondall, Hants—New Infirmary .,, a ae Farnham and Hartley Wintney School ~ A. Ansell, 63, Finsbury-payement, F.C, 


District 


17 Horncastle, Lincs.—Repair of Five Bridges Rural District Council Re J, E, Chatterton, Clerk, Horncastle, ; 
17 Raloo, Larne, Treland—Additions to Church ~-_. Raloo Presbyterian Churelh Rey, E, Gilfillan, Raloo Manse, Larne. : 

17 Troedyrhiw, Wales—Erection of Schoolroom, &e. a alter i ae Dat ae ae Arthur Daniel, 67, Cardiff-road, Troedyrhiw. 

iw Wimbledon—Underground Conveniences, Broadway ... Urban District Council Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon, 


A. H. Mountain, Surveyor to the Council, Withington, 


17 Withington, Lancs.—Hrection of Buildings 
Roumanian Ministry of Agriculture, Bucharest, 


18 - Bucharest—Industrial School, Jassy z 


18 Buenos Ayres—New Central Railway Station a5 ae State Government, Buenos Ayres, 
18 Devizes, Wilts.—Erection of Recreation-room, Asylum Guardians ey a ay 4: County Offices, Trowbridge. ; 
18 Grays, Essex—Erection of Portion of School ... .. Grays and Thurrock School Board C, M. Shiner, 2, Walbrook, E.0, 


W. Clement Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax, 
Medley Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 

Scott’s Hospital, Huntly. 

Architect’s Department, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
J. Rowland, 24, The Village, Old Charlton. 


Halifax—aA lterations, &e., to Shaw Lodge ... 

18 Holdsworth, Yorks.—Erection of Barn, &e. = 
18 Huntly, Aberdeen—Eraction of Hospital Wing ... 
18 London, S.E.—Public Conveniences, Brockley* ... 
1s 4 Charlton—Erecting Club 


Holdsworth House Farm at 


y 19 Middleton—Raising Roof of Retort House x Corporation T. Duxbury, Gas Manager, Middleton, 

rs ©, Brynamman, Wales—New Congregational Chapel John Harris, Penybont House, Brynamman (R.S.0.) 
19 Highley, near Bridgnorth—Erection of School Via School Board .., i. R, Seriyener and Sons, Howard-place, Hanley. 

. 19 London, E.C.—New Underground Conveniences.., Shoreditch Vestry ... J, Rash Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, B.C, 


Newman and Newman, 31, Tooley-street, S.E, 


Guardians of St; Olaye’s Union .,, i 
S County Surveyor, Beverley. 


Standing Joimt Committee of East 
Riding 


20 London, 8.E.—Erecting Laundry, Repairing, &e, Hs! 
Escrick, Yorks,—Additions and Alterations, &c,, Police: 
station, &e, 


eee iit ss ORES 
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OPEN—continued. 


\ DATE OF 


DELIVERY. | 


” 3 
No date. 
- 3) 
2) 


Pet 9 
No date. 


May 
29 

> 9” 
” 


2»? 


June 


* 


May 


os 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN. 


15 
5 

16 

3L 


| 
} 
| 


-Buxton—Making-up of New Road 


- London, W.—Wood Paving Blocks ... 


Sheftield—Plans for Proposed New School 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS 


FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS— (Continued). a 
Corsham, Wilts.—Erection of Church =. 
Beeston—Building Three Trough Houses ... 
Blackburn—Extension of Goods Yard, &e. 


_ Brighouse—Brection of Press-house, Chimney Shaft, &e. 


West Ham—Erection of Boiler Houses, Electric Lighting 
Buildings, &e. 

Gateshead—Hrection of Post-office ... A vas Poe 
Crumpsall, Manchester—Erection of Wards, Workhouse 
Levenshulme—Hrection of Council Offices, Stables, ec. 
Burnley—Assembly Room, &e. So e iA ab 
Hawsker, Whitby—House, Stables, &c.~ ... ae i 
Middleton, Lanes.— Store Building, Higher Wood-street 
Pelton Fell, Durham—Business Premises ... eh 
Heaton Park, near Manchester—Club House 


Sleethurn, Durham—Additions to Chapel... we) se 
Manningham—Two Houses, &e., Lilyeroft and West- 
field-roads : 4 


ENGINEERING— é 
Carlow, Ireland—Supplying and Fitting Range ... 
Clitheroe—Supply and Erection of two Purifiers... 
Dartmouth—Construction of two Flushing Tanks 


Sutton Harbour, Plymouth — Construction of Stone’ 


Quay, &e. 
Vienna—Supply of Machinery for three Water Stations 
Hinckley—Gas Apparatus 3 ae i as 
Cromer—Boiler House, &¢c. ... ee 
Horsforth —Extension of Filters, &e. a oF Se 
Banbury—Supply and Brection of Machinery for. Dairy 


Liverpool—Supply and Erection of two Furnace Cells ... 


Swansea—Construction of Dock Entrance ... ot S: 
Watford—(1) Extension of Engine-house, &c.; (2) 
Providing and Erecting Machinery. 

Bury, Lanes.—Supply and Erection of Night - Cell 
Destructor, &e. 

Bury, Lanes.—Supply,, Delivery, and Erection of Sludge 
Presses. ° : 

Haslingden—Sludge-Pressing Machinery ... ea 

Portrane, Co, Dublin—Heating, Ventilating, &c. 

Featherstone—Hxecution of Sewage Works 

Donegal—Construction of Reservoirs, &e. i fy 

Wakefield— Construction and Erection of Precipitating 
Tanks, &e. : 


“Wakefield—Supply and Erection of Pumping Engine, &c. 


Hebden Bridge—Construction of Two Cast-iron Culverts 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch— Waterworks j 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Christiania—Supply of 1400 Cast-iron Pipes ee ee 
Heywood—Supply of 600 yards of 3in. Cast-iron Pipes ... 
London, E.G, Railings;-ce. a6 2 ik ee oe 
Manchester—Boundary Walls, Wrought-iron Railings, &c. 
London, W.—Supply of about 280 tons of Steel Girders.. 


PAINTING— 
Hull—Painting _ ... ae lS Ry ae 
Macclesfield—Painting, Parkside Asylum ... 
Stockport —Painting of Iron Railings, Xe... 
Shrewsbury—Painting, General Market 
Manchester—Whitewashing ... Fas 
Woolwich—Painting and Whitewashing 


ROADS— 

Stockport—Manual and Team Labour, and Materials, &c. 
Preston—Paving, «ce, she ae ae 
Penistone, Yorks.—Construction of Road, &e.-*.. 
Plymouth—Supply of Granite Setts, Channels, &e. 
Belfast—Supply of about 2700 tons of Setts a BCS 
Kingstown, Treland—Sewering, Laying Water and Gas 
~ Mains, &c. : ‘ , 

Saffron Walden, Essex—Tar Paving, High-street 
Spennymoor— Footpaths a eo ha 33 
Frimley—Supplying and Laying Kerbing ... 

West Ham—Granite Spalls ... te a 
Heaton Norris— Welsh Granite Paving Setts 
Batley—Levelling, Paving, Flagging, &c. ... 
Northwich—Construction of Roads ... 
Dartmouth—Paving, Kerbing, &. :.. 

Bebington, Cheshire—Road Diversion 


Urmston—Paving, Flagging, and Draining Works 


SANITARY— : : 
Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne—Removal of Nightsoil 
Barnard Castle—Sewers, &e. 3 aE ae 
Birmingham—Sewer, &e., King’s Norton ... aye re 
Swindon—Construction of Gin. Sewer (about 1100 yards) 
Walsall—Seavenging, 1 year, Aldridge ey ak 
Bromley, Kent—Drainage Works 
Bromsgrove—House Connections ... 
Aspull—Removal of Nightsoil, 1 Year 
Abram—Iron Pire Sewers, &e. : 
Mitcham—Construction of Sewer ... ae Se 
Rochester—Wood Paving (170 superficial yards)... 
Bury—Sewage Disposal Works nas a tees 
Oporto, Portugal—Sanitary Improvement Works 


TIMBER— 
Lancaster—Wood Blocks (1950 square yards) .. 


tT. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


Tonbridge, Kent—Technical Institute and Free Library 


Morecambe—Designs for Hotel... 
Bootle—Designs for Technical School 


vay 


Exeter Church Extension Committee ... 


ancashire and Yorkshire Railway 


Corporation 
Town Council... 


Commissioners of H.M. Works ... 

Guardians of Prestwich Union 

Urban District Council 

Church Institute 

S. Rhodes 7 ee is ve 

Tndustrial Co-operative Society ... 

W. Wilson... ce Be pitas 2s 

Prestwich Conservative Club Building 
Co., Limited 


District Lunatic Asylum ... 
Gas Committee site ae 
Urban District Council ... a Pes 
Sutton Harbour Improvement Company 


Urban District Council 
Gas and Coke Company 
Waterworks Company 


- Co-operative Society 


Corporation 


Swansea Harbour Trustees 
Urban District Council 


Sewage Committee ... 
Sewage Committee .., 


Sewage Board... x 
Asylum Commissioners 
Urban District Council 
Guardians * 
Couneil ... 


Gounceil ... eu 
Urban Council 
Urban Council 


Christiania Gasworks 
Gas Committee 
Shoreditch Vestry 
Parks Committee 


Great Western Railway Company 


Guardiais ay 
Parks Committee 
Markets Committee... 
Guardians =z aa 
H.M, Office of Works 


General Purposes Committee 
Corporation 3 
Corporation _... ee 
Green Land Society... 


Harbour Commissioners 
Commissioners 


Town Council oe) 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Union ... Fa? 

District Council 

Town Council... Lm 3 

Weaver Navigation Trustees 

Corporation ... oa : Nes Ves 

Joint Committee of the L. and N.W, 
and G.W. Railway Companies. ; 

Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
St. Marylebone Vestry 
Corporation Bs 
Water Board ... By 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
District Council 

Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 


Streets Committee ... 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£31 10s., £21, £10 10s, 
Glo, 0) Vite et 
£100, £50, £23, £15 ... 
50, 30, 20 guineas 


H. Brakspear, Corsham, Wilts. Sah ee et 
Carters, Punch Bowl Inn, Beeston, Leeds.” 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
‘A. M. Fowler, 1, St. Peter’s-square, Manchester 
{T, Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, EB. _ es 
The Secretary, 12, Whitehall-place, $.W. 2 Spee 
W. Telford, Gunson, and Son, 10, Marsden-st., Manchester, — 

Union-road, Stockport. te Oe eae 

hitect, Burnley. _ mew 
Bax 

, W. Dixon, 
F, Bowman, Are 
Pp, D. Lodge, Are 


Plummer and Burrell, Architects, Market-place, Durham. : 
Fairbank and Wall, Architects, Craven Bank-chambers, 
Bradford. carte ai papi tses oe 


Clerk’s Office, Carlow. Shige ee 
R. Barrett, Manager, Gasworks, Clitheroe. 
T, O. Veale, Surveyor, Dartmouth. ; 
H. Masterton, 1, Bucklan 1-street, Plymouth. ~ 


Austrian State Railway Ministry, Vienna, = 

Geo. Helps, Gasworks, Hinckley<22 = eres 

P. Griffith, 55, Parliament-street, 5S. W- a 

H. A. Johnson, The Exchange, Bradford. < = 24 See 

Architect’s Department, 1, Balloon-street, Manchester. > 

City ‘Engineer's Office, Municipal-buildings, | Dale-street, 
Liverpool. et Pers as a ae 

A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

Council’s Office, 14, High-street, Watford. 


J. Cartwright, Borough ‘Engineer, Bury. a ae : 


J. Cartwright, Borough Engmeer, Bury. ei wzd Fe ces 
H, Leonard Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 7 
G, C, Ashlin, 1 Dawson-street, Dublin, = ees. 
G. and F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughboroug 

J. 1. Devenisty-Meares, Town Hall, Newry. —— 


R. Porter, Town Hall, Wakefield, 


RB. Porter, Town Hall, Wakefield, 
John Newton and Scn, 17, Cooper-stireet, Manchester 
G. and F, W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. ~ 


Christiania Gasworks Office. ye 
W. Whatmough, Gas Manager, Heywood. 
J. Rush Dixon, Town-Hall, Old-Street, H.C. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 

Office of the Engineer at Paddington Station 


W. Lees, Parkside Asylum, Macclesfield. - 

John Atkinson, St. Peter’s-gate, Stockport: 

W. Chapple Eddowes Guildhall, Shrewsbury 
Poor Law Offices, New Bridge-strest, Manchester. 
Royal Engineers’ Office, Mill-lane, Woolwich. 


R. G. Smith, 1, Cogan-chambers, Bowlalley-lane, ull 


ona 


John Atkinson, St, Peter’s-gate, Stockport. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston. Ff 
W. H. Grieves, Town Surveyor, Buxton. — 

H. J. Brettoner, Ward-street, Penistone. 

James Paton, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

(. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

J. Donnelly, Town Hall, Kingstown. pe > 2 
Gy. W. Lacey, Borough Surveyor, Saffron Walden. — 
G. W. Rogers, Silver-street, Spennymoor. =~ 
W. J. Hodgson, Council Offices, Camberley. 

Offices, Union-road, Leytonstone, BE. 7 
Gouncil Offices, 79, Heaton Moor-road, Stockport 
0. J. Kirby, Market-place, Batley. 5 
Weaver Office, Northwich, ae Eee ee 
T, O, Veale, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth. 
Office of the Joint Engineer, Birkenhead, — 


C. G. Hooley, Council Offices, Urmston, = 


Surveyor, Council Office, King-street, Hurst. 

R. Robinson, 6, Dixon-terrace, Darlington. ~ 

Court House, Marylebone-lane,W. 
E. Pritchard, 37, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. — 
Engineer, Newport-street, Swindon, 
A. H. Lewis, 1, Leicester-street, Walsall. 


Surveyor, District Council Offices, Bromley. 


_ W. Fiddian, Town Hall Offices, Stourbridge. 


Chairman of the Council, White Hall, Aspull. 
Heaton, Ralph, and Heaton, Engineers, Wigan. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Mitcham, es he 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester — _ 

J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury 
Municipal ‘own Hall, Oporto. = 


.. J. Cook, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 5 ve 
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. Urban District Council. 
- Sheflield School Board, 


Corporation, 


Baxter and Abbott, Back-crescent, Morecan 
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A National 
Monument? 


scheme which ultimately 
might be comparable-to the mighty works of 
the Middle Ages or to that of the Greeks of 
old? Such an end as this, the raising of an 
enduring monument to England’s greatness, a 
symbel of her gratitude, of her whole- 
hearted recognition, of the privileges enjoyed 
during this sixty years reign of wisdom and 
strength; is not that an end worthy of the 
country’s greatest effort in Art atthe close of 
the nineteenth century ? Mr. Beresford Pite 
has made the righteous complaint ; Mr. 
Wilson, in his article in the same number of 
the Review, curiously enough makes exactly 
the right suggestion, which we in turn say 
would be fittingly dedicated to the purpose 
we have just described. We appeal to our 
readers to study that beautiful word picture 
on page 278, of an apparently impossible 
building which we believe might be made 
possible by the timely co-operation of our 
Artists and Statesmen. We hope some of 
the latter may be persuaded to read that 


picture by Mr. Wilson aright and be the 
means of bringing it “within the range of 
practical politics.” It is a better and nobler 
aim than many now engaging their attention, 
and one which would bring to them an abiding 
name in history as unselfish servants of their 
country and Queen. 


ALMOST wn- 
heeded, wholly 
ignored, of course, 
by the daily Press—the latter is more concerned 
with the doings of trivial Members of Parlia- 
ment—there passed away last week from our 


George Gilbert Scott 
the Younger. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, WEST DULWICH. 


midst one of the greatest Architects, if not 
the greatest, of our day and generation. The 
loss of a great Artist, it is true, is sometimes 
recognised by the. external appearance of a 
nation’s grief, which reflects, doubtless, to 
some degree popular feeling. Evidence of 
this has not been wanting, but it is often 
due more to a sense of his position as a public 
man than to a true appreciation of his genius. 
The man who is an Artist first, before all 
things, must be content to live and die com- 
paratively unknown, except to his brother 
Artists; his work must be to him his only 
reward. The pleasure of seeing a former 
vision wholly realised, his task well done, 
that reward to such a man as the late George 


2 


| 


Gilbert Scott must be great indeed, passing’ 
all others on earth, That and the whole. 
hearted admiration of his friends was his 
in full measure, and those who knew him 
best say he desired and worked for nothing 
more. No man in England this century has 
done finer work, and yet among the generality 
of Architects no man is less known, except 
as bearing the same name as his popular 
father. To most people it would come as a 
surprise to be told that George Gilbert 
Scott the younger, apart altogether from 
his merits as an Architect, was a literary 
genius of the highest order, who, in addition 
toa brilliant University career (being senior 


G. H, FELLOWES 


PRYNNE, ARCHITECT. 


of his Tripos, and afterward elected Fellow of 
Jesus), has written one of the most masterly 
essays on ‘ The History of English Chureh 
Architecture” ever penned in the English 
language. It is already, and deservedly so, a 
classic work on Art, but, unhappily for men, 
almost as unknown as his buildings. And 
yet these latter are fairly numerous and im- 
portant—important, we mean, in another than 
an Artistic sense. The Chureh at Norwich, 
for example, which he designed and nearly 
finished for the Duke of .Norfolk, attains 
almost to the rank of a Cathedral, whilst his 
great Chureh of St. Mark’s at Melverton, 
near Leamington, is one of the largest parish 
Churches in the county. This latter is a 
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masterpiece of Art, and probably the greatest 
work (saving that at Norwich) he produced in 
England. It is a modern Chureh built—you 
can imagine—just as an old master would 
have done it under present-day conditions. 
Seott, entirely in the spirit of the men of old, 
seems to have gripped hands with the fellow 
Artists of every age, and to have wrung from 
them the secrets of their power which are 
good for all time. We have said Seott was 
one of the greatest Architects of our days. 
Writing now with the memories of the Church 
of St. Agnes, Kennington Park, or of that 
other beautiful Church he did in Southwark, 


interest that we have at present an apprecia- 
tion of the “ Art of George Gilbert Scott, the 
Younger’ in course of preparation for the pages 
of The Architectural Review, aud, although 
it is perfectly true that no illustrations or 
writings, however ably done—and we propose 
commissioning the best Artists and writers of 
the day to deab with the subject—can ever do 
entire justice to it, we can, nevertheless, 
promise that Seott’s work shall be treated as 
it has never been treated before, and, we 
hope, in a manner worthy of the work. A 
special announcement concerning it will be 
made shortly. Meantime we should like to 


Cry ht 


Baptisrery 


St. Mark’s at Leamington, or of that triumph 
of Architectural Art at Norwich, we no longer 
hesitate to say that in the production of works 
such as these he had and has no peer; they 
are matchless in their beauty and strength 
and power—incomparable in their reticence 
of design, and in their Greek-like severity 
and loveliness of detail. To those who think 
this talk extreme, let them pay an early visit 
to any one of the Churches we have named 
and say where among'st the new or old is work 
like this to be seen. To those who know and 
love it—and they, we are afraid, are few—no 
words are necessary, and the memories of the 
work appeal in a way no description can. 
Our readers will, we are sure, learn with 
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THE AMATEUR ART EXHIBITION. 


HE annual Amateur Art Exhibition at 
105, Piccadilly, includes a large number of 
water-colours, specimens of Art needlework, of 
wood carving, and of artistic work of all kinds. 
The loan collection, which is exhibited in 
another room, contains much that is of great 
interest. A large number of ‘portraits by ef 
Count D’Orsay and A. EH. Chalon, R.A., have 
been collected. - Among the works by the 
former artist are the interesting pencil por- 
traits of Dickens, Thackeray, Theodore Hook, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and other celebrities who 


flourished in the early part of the Queen’s 
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| record with pleasure that, amongst all- the 
professional papers, the British Architect is 
the only one that has realised with a true 
| sense of proportion the loss that Architecture 
has suffered by Scott’s death. Other journals 
think it sufficient to dismiss it with an 
unsympathetic paragraph, whilst one paper, 
supposed, until recently, to represent English 
building, and which used to be looked up to as 
the authority upon all matters Architectural, 
passes the event by in complete silence, 


Not, however, that such things matter, 
for Seott has lit for us and for posterity 
| seep of beauty whose light will never 
ade. a 


without even a line of regret or remark.. 


reign. ‘The life-size oil painting of the Queen ~ 
on horseback is also on view, and the small 
portrait of Jenny Lind in the character of ~ 
Norma, which was executed from memory. 
The statuette of Napoleon by the same artist 
has been lent by Miss Gurwood. More than 
fifty works by Chalon are in the exhibition, 
including portraits of the Queen and the 
Duchess of Kent, which have been lent by Her 
Majesty. Fine collections of old English 
enamels, consisting of quaint little snuff-boxes,. 
étuis, candlesticks, ‘tea-caddies, and other 
trifles, have been lent by Mr. C. 8. Kennedy 
and Mr. H.R. Fuller, M.D. A case of jewellery 
contains a number of examples of marcasite 
necklets and brooches and other ornaments. 
which were once very fashionable, _ 
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Men Who Build. 


MR. GEORGE H. FELLOWES PRYNNE. 


T is regrettable, but it is none the less true, 
that to a considerable number of men 
practising as Architects their profession is 
their calamity. Thus, in the writer’s limi- 

ted circle of friends, at least four of them are 
Architects by misadventure. One owes his 
profession to the fact that his father would not 
have him “idling about” at home; another 
became an Architect because he failed for the 
army; another, because he was the family 
idiot ; and the last because he was deaf, but, 
it was hoped, not too deaf to draw. No doubt 
parallel cases might be quoted im’ other pro- 
fessions, but the anomaly is most common in 
the practice of Architecture, because, as a pro- 
fession, its doors stand open, and may be 
directly entered without those qualifications 
which embarras the aspirants to the practice of 
law and medicine, We all know, too, of those 
fatuous considerations which pass as plausible 
reasons fora son being passed from school toan 
Architect’s office. Tobe “fond of drawing ”’— 
to show, for example, capability at hatching 
horses’ heads in chalk, from lithographed 
copies, with beautiful high lights on the 
harness done in Chinese white, is popularly a 
prime qualification for the profession; and 
the sentiment that attaches in the world at 
large, naturally enough, to the name of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, with his knighthood, and his 
high ascetic associations, and his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, has hunted many a young 


fellow to the practice of Architecture -who 
| better by far had adopted the red coat of his 
| ancestors, or contributed to British enterprise 
in the Colonies. 

Mr. Fellowes Prynne is, however, a notorious 


exception to any such generalisations. He is 
quite the other side of the picture. T'o be 


passed, as it were, from hand to hand from the 
school bench to the Architect’s stool, has been 
none of his lot; he has come to his profession, 
and attained to the position he now holds, 
from a life in diagonal anthesis to the 
sentiments of domesticity and Art, and he 
owes to nothing but his own Artistic con- 
victions, and the inconsistent cultivation and 
development of his talents in the face of 
difficulties which very few Architects are 
called upon to experience. 

Mr, Fellowes Prynne, then, who is a Devon- 
shire man, was born in 1853 and educated at 
St. Mary’s College, Harlow; Chardstock College; 
and Hastman’s Royal Naval Academy, South- 
sea. On leaving school it was his ambition to 
follow in the steps of his father, who was Vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, and take orders ; but 
being disappointed of this hope, at the age of 
eighteen, he availed himself of an opportunity 
of joining with a relative in working a farm 
in the Western States of America. The 
Western States of America were, in those days 
—twenty-six years ago—still that literal “wild 
West” which is now only to be met with decora- 
tively treated by circus troupes, and in the 
pages of some American writers: The actuality 
was grim enough. The life of severe physical 
labour in clearing forest, breaking the virgin 


prairie, and farming cattle and horses in a tem- 
perature that varied between 40 degrees below 
zero and 100 degrees.in the shade; was made 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, WEST DULWICH. 
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the more arduous and intolerable by rough 
and brutal surroundings: In those days 


every man had his bowie knife or his revolver 
always at hand in his belt, and had to know 
use them. 


how to After being himself shot 


and put to the torture under the primitive 
surgical. aid that was alone available, and 
having among other adventures suffered from 
a shock of lightning, which shattered the barn 
and the bed in which he was sleeping, and 
killed a horse in the stable below him; and 
realising, after nearly two years experience, 
that a bare living was the best such a country 
could afford the farmer, Mr. Prynne  deci- 


ded. to give up ploughing, and turn his 
attention elsewhere, and. it was with the 


determination not to return home back to his 
fannly “unsuccessful ” that-he journeyed to S. 
Catherine’s in Canada, and failing employ- 
ment there, afterwards to Toronto, where he 
worked in a small Architect's office, and subse- 
quently got an engagement in the office of 
Mr. R. C. Wyndyer, the best known Architect 
in the town. 

Mr. Prynne was directed-in his choice by an 
old fondness for drawing, a subject in which 
he had taken prizes in his school days, and by 
a taste and fancy for Gothic Architecture, 
roused years before when as a boy le had read 
in Parker’s and Richman’s books which chanced 
his way. Nor was Mr. Prynne altogether 
ignorant of the reality of practical building, and 
of some of the ruder methods of construction. 
His American experiences had included the 
building of log huts and barns, and even of a 
rude sort of house constructed of bricks and 
wood. 

In connection with these years of his life, 
Mr. Prynne always remembers the kindness of 
Mr. Wyndyer; and the sympathy with which 
he directed and helped his studies, to this end 
placing his library and his drawings freely acces- 
sible to the young man. Nevertheless it was 
necessity that stood his hard taskmaster. ~ He 
had to work for his life,and without any equivo- 
cation of the term, for his engagement was that 
he should work for what he was worth, and it 
may be imagined that the English schoolboy, 
fresh from a two years’ apprenticeship in the 
wilds, was worth very little in an Architect’s 
office. During this period Mr. Prynne was per- 
force an ardent student of Gwilt’s encyclopedia, 
and here we have one of those touches that 
makes the whole profession kin. In distant 
Canada, more distant then than now, he en- 
folded himself in Gwilt in desperation— 
steeped himself in him; while at home every 
rightly balaneed student was also regularly 
taking his Gwilt bath before going to bed. 
So conscientious were his efforts, that after 
some two and a half years Mr. Prynne won for 
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himself a senior position in the Canadian Archi- 
tect’s office ; but this was his last post under 
Mr. Wyndyer, for very shortly after he was 
glad to accept an offer made by George Ed- 
mund Street of a place in his office. It is of 
interest that it was Mr. Prynne’s father who 
entrusted Mr. Street with that first opportunity 
in Church building which started him on his 
brilliant career; upon its completion, three 
other commissions for churches fell at once to 
the young Architect. 

Mr. Prynne arrived in London in 1875, and 
was in Mr. Street’s office for two years, after- 
wards widening his experience by assisting, 
among others, Mr. R. J. Withers and Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, and he also went through 


Mr. Prynne has followed this strong bent of 
his for ecclesiastical work almost to the exclu- 
sion of all other classes of buildings, and he 
has designed very little even of domestic work. 
That field of architectural practice wherein the 
so-called “Specialist” most often looks to find 
him his bread and cheese in his early days, 
and froi which he is not so eager to escape 
even when fortune smiles upon him, has been 
almost ignored by Mr. Prynne. Mr. Prynne is 
indeed a “ Church Architect” in a very much 
more literal interpretation of the phrase than 
is usually implied from it, and it is for this 
reason that the plans and drawings that 
accompany this article illustrate, with hardly 
an exception, his Heclesiastical buildings. 


must chiefly remark his wide recourse to the ; 


decorative qualities of brickwork, and to effects 
produced by using it in conjunction with 
stone; and in face of the attention Mr. Street 
eave to this subject, and the reliance he placed 
on the decorative possibilities of this material 
which he knew how to use so well, one can only 
suppose that it was in the Architect’s office 
rather than in Italy that Mr. Prynne learned 
this difficult art of designing richly in brick- 
work. These remarks apply in chief to his 
interiors ; but in his exteriors: Mr. Prynne uses 
brick with confidence, and dares effects with it 
which we do not associate with the work of 
any other Architect. Thus, in the east end 
of the Dulwich Church this material has been 
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his term of studentship.in the Royal Academy 
Schools. In these days he read deep in Ruskin, 
as he is always glad to remember. - It was not 
till 1880, after having travelled in France, 
Germany, and Italy, where Churches chiefly 
called for his regard, that. Mr. Prynne finally 
ventured to turn his whole attention to private 
practice. His first commission was, as he 
would wish also his last to be, a Church, and 
consisted in the rebuilding of no other than his 
father’s old Plymouth Church of St; Peter’s. 
Of this, the sanctuary was the work of Mr. 
Street, and now stands, the rest of the build- 
ing is Mr. Prynne’s design. Since that time 
he has done a great deal of work in restoration, 
rebuilding, and the raising of new churches, as 
will be seen from the list of some of ‘his more 
important works which we give below. Indeed, 
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BUILT FOR SIR EDWARD CLARKE. G. 


If in viewing these several designs we try 
to trace the various influences that have 
combined to form Mr. Prynne’s style, we must 
see that their chief characteristics are personal 
to himself alone. These distinctive qualities 
are to be remarked particularly in his well- 
known Church of All Saints’, Dulwich, and in 
the new Church, Elland, the design for which 
is now published for the first time. If we 


- were to hazard a guess we would venture that 


the Architecture that has most appealed to 
Mr. Prynne has been the Cathedrals of Nor- 
mandy and the characteristic Gothic of the 
Ile-de-France. In comparing his designs with 
those of Mr. Street, whose office he entered 
at a susceptible age, and at the receptive period 
of his return home to a land of Gothic tra- 
dition after his New World experiences, we 
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made without effort to convey some such an 
impression as we associate with an early 
French Cathedral. 

The most characteristic feature in Mr, 
Prynne’s designs—a feature which we believe 
is identified with his work—the_ traceried 
chancel arch which occurs in so many of his 
churches, was perhaps the result of the import- 
ance with which Mr. Street always regarded his 
chancel screens, and the amount of attention 
he gave to his original designing of them ; and 
the forms which Mr. Prynne affects are no 
doubt an evolution from those of Mr. Street: 
indeed, one might almost think a reaction 
on them, for the light, open, lofty designs 
illustrated in these pages are conceived in a 
feeling diagonally opposed to that to which we 
owe the low heavy areading, and the solid 
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carved Gothie pediments» which we asso- 
ciate with the. elder Architect. Although his 
characteristic treatment of the chancel arch 
originated, and was elaborated entirely from Mr. 
Prynne’s own artistic convictions, he has since 
discovered that in Essex there are two Churches 
which have remains of just such a similar 
decoration, so that this unusual feature of Mr. 
Prynne’s has the authority of tradition. In 
the interior view of St. Peter’s Church, Staines, 
will be seen a combination of the rood beam 
with this tracery. This idea Mr. Prynne is 
developing elsewhere, and if the design be 
compared with that in the Dulwich Church, it 
will be seen to be a very distinct improvement 
on it> The desien at St. Peter’s has a meaning 
and importance that is lacking in that at All 
Saints, and we think that this absence of a 
distinct intention in a feature which originally 
had a great déal of meaning, gives the Dulwich 
design a blankness, and prevents it from being 
the success it should be, 

In the perspective view of the new Church 
at Elland, which is one of Mr. Prynne’s latest 
desiens, the Church being only now building, 
it will be seen that the Architect has adhered 
in his plan’ very closely to that of his well- 
known Dulwich Church, The ambulatory has 
indeed. been saerificed to the needs of an 
English chancel, and the unusual diagonal 
tower of Dulwich has been omitted; but 
in other respects the two plans are identical 
in their governing principles. In the eleva- 
tions, however, we see at Elland an inspira- 
tion from English Gothic, as distinct from 
the French feeling of the All Saints. Mr. 
Prynne has, however, held to his pseudo crypt 
in the new Church, being in this, it would seem, 
happily favoured by the fall of his site, and he 
has thus retained an imposing loftiness which 
compares with that of the Dulwich Church, 
The following is a list of some of Mr. Prynne’s 
original church designs as distinct from his 
numerous restorations :—St. Peter’s, Budleigh 
Salterton; St: ~Peter’s, Staines; St. Peter’s, 
Streatham (West End) ; St. John the Baptist, 
Horrabridge, Devon; All Saints, Westham, 
Weymouth; All Saints, West Dulwich; All Hal- 
lows, Kea, Cornwall: St. Paul’s, Morley. Some 
now building :—Holy Trinity, Roehampton ; 
St. Saviour‘s, Ealing. New Church, Elland, 
Yorkshire; St. John’s Church, Sidcup, (new 
nave); New Church, Battersea. 


Tue Annie McDonald has arrived in London 
with 100 loads of Jarrahdale Jarrah aboard, to 
the order of McLean Bros. and Rigg, Limited, 
1, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 

THE building at the entrance to the Mait- 
land, near Inveraray, called the riding school, 
is heing restored, and fitted up as a hall to 
fake the place of the present Castle pavilion. 
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RELIC OF OLD NEWCASTLE. 


3 BS proposed scheme of alteration to the 

Newcastle Exchange was explained to the 
members a few days ago. Nothing has as yet 
been definitely decided, but the very idea of 
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further altering a building that has already 
seen many changes from, and additions to its 
original. structure suggests many interesting 
reminiscences. On an ancient plan of New- 
castle, by Speed, only one public building is 
marked on the Sandhill, viz., the old and now 
demolished Maison de Dieu. Later a proper 
building ‘was erected for the purpose, and 
was described. by Leland, who visited New- 
castle probably in the thirties of the sixteenth 
century, as “a square haul place for the towne.” 
It was situated on the south side of the Sand- 
hill, and, according to Bourne, was built by 
the opulent and generous Roger Thornton, 
who had previously built the Maison de Dieu, 
to which it was adjacent. But the building 
was pulled down in 1655, and the present 
Exchange (or at least a great part of it) was 
finished in 1658, having attached to it a suite 
of courts and offices. Robert Trollop, of York, 
Architect, covenanted with the Corporation, on 
whose property it stands, to build it for £200( ), 
but Bourne states that he was informed that 
it cost over £10,000, of which Alderman Wey- 
man gave £1200 by will, the Corporation con- 
tributing the rest. Mr. Trollop was presented 
with the franchise of the Corporation for the 
skill and ability he displayed in erecting the 
Exchange, and when he died ( being buried in 
Gateshead Churchyard) the following epitaph 
vas composed concerning him ;— 
“Here lies Robert Trollop, 
Who made yon stones roll up ; 
When death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up,” 
The style of Architecture adopted for the 
building was a curious mixture of Gothic and 
Italian, which, in the original state of the 
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building, is described as having keen very 
beautiful, though in these days, with our better 
taste in matters architectural, we should per- 
haps have thought it incongruous. In the 
Guildhall are ‘still to be seen some arches and 
pillars of the original style of the building, but 
the pillars and arches downstairs had later to be 
encased in rectangular masonry owing to the 
sions they exhibited of giving way. The Guild- 
hall wasa noble room 92ft. long and 380ft. broad, 
the floor being laid with chequered marble, 
and the ceiling adorned with paintings. The 
windows were all on the south side, and it is 
noteworthy that so far back as in Mackenzie’s 
time it was suggested that a great improve- 
ment would be effected by building up the 
windows and lighting the place by large domes 
in the roof. The entrance to the hall was by 
two flichts of steps, each of which ran under 
an arch from the east and west, and were, on 
the side next to the Sandhill, 


ApORNED AND PROTECTED BY BALUSTRADES 


such as still exist in the north gallery of the 
Guildhall. In 1740 the G uildhall received 
serious damage through the outrages of the 
mob, in the alarming riot of that year, and in 
1791 the west end was damaged by fire. The 
Couneil, five years later, determined to repair 
and modernise the north front, which was 
taken down, with the old steeple and staircase, 
and a new front was erected, the pillars in the 
Exchange and in front of the Court-house 
heine then cased with freestone, and the old 
windows with stone mullions were replaced 
with modern sashed windows. In 1809 the 
south front was treated in corresponding style, 
and the south side of the Exchange was walled 
off by the inner range of pillars to accommodate 
the new subscription news-room. At the east 
end of the Exchange formerly stood the Maison 
de Dieu, built in 1412 by Roger Thornton, 
previous to the erection of the Exchange, and 
over this was the Merchant Adventurers’ Court, 
but this building with age had grown almost 
useless, and the hall above became insecure, so 
that in 1823 it was pulled down, a handsome 
and classical edifice being erected on the site 
by the late Mr. John Dobson, the Architect of 
modern Neweastle. In digging for the founda- 
tions, the bottom of the town wall was dis- 
covered about 12ft. below the surface and 
removed. The east part of this beautiful 
building was semi-circular, and was supported 
by eight Doric columns, the basement, which 
was otherwise open at the sides, being con- 
verted into a fish market. ‘This splendid 
market, besides being at that time one of the 
most splendid 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF THE Town 


for it was built before the handsome streets 
were made in the centre of the town—cleared 
the Sandhill of the lumbering fish-stalls, and 
widened the entrance to the Quay, which 
before had been inconyeniently narrow. The 
question has naturally been suggested whether 
it is altogether indispensable to have the 
Exchange down on the Quayside; but in 
answer to this it is pointed out that, while 
and so long as the coal trade is located on 
the Quayside and “down street,” there the 
merchants and shipbrokers must remain, and 
where they are there must be the Exchange. 
It may yet be shown, however, that Grainger 
and Dobson were only some 50 or 60 years or 
so ahead of their time when they proposed to 
remove the Exchange to the top of Grey 
Street, and built the magnificent block of the 
Central Exchange Buildings. The grand 
staircase to the Merchants’ Court was entered 
from the east piazza of the Exchange, and at 
the bottom and top were Corporation offices, 
for the present Town Hall had not then been 
built, and the Council used to meet in the 
building, where its chamber still exists 
pretty much as it used to be, and in which 
its offices used to be. This Mayor’s Chamber 
is now proposed to be used for the home of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The staircase was 
the spot from which John Wesley addressed 
the crowd from whose violence he was rescued 
by the courage of a sympathetic fish-wife. 
The Merchants’ Court is a fine square hall on 
the same floor as the Guildhall, with which 
communication is obtained through a very 


ornate doorway, and is, directly above where 
the old. Fish Market was. It has a rich, 
antique interior, embellished with fine carvings, 
while the walls bear the coats of arms of famous 
members of the Guild. Above the fine fire- 
place are two carvings representing Solomon's 
judgment and the miraculous draught of 
fishes, these designs being symbolical of justice 
and plenty. On the same floor is the old 
chamber of the Council, with the Mayor's 
chair and the benches of the aldermen and 
councillors. ‘This is 
A Most Quaint AND INTERESTING 
APARTMENT. 

Underneath, on the ground floor,is the Ex- 
change, in the vestibule of which is the statue 
of Charles I1., the “ Merry Monarch,” which it 
is proposed to move upstairs to the first floor, 
into what is now the Guildhall; and the sug- 
gestion is to throw open the door of the 
Merchants’ Court, thus giving a space for the 
new Exchange not quite so large as that of 
the hall beneath, but possessing advantages in 
the shape of better light and superior facilities 
for ventilation, in respect of both of which the 
ground floor is sadly deficient and almost 
impossible of improvement. The building is 
Corporation property, and the consent of the 
City Council would have to be obtained for any 
steps of the nature proposed. Within the 
last thirty years several attempts have been 
made to get improvements effected in the 
present Exchange, but they have come to 
nothing. Some years ago there was a 
scheme to gut the entire building, and build 
a new Exchange in one large hall from 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


A’ the meeting held on May 12th, Dr. 
Roward Anderson said: “In the few 
remarks I have to make before resigning my 
office of President, I do not feel I can do 
better than recapitulate, and, if possible, em- 
phasise, some of the questions I have dealt 
with from this chair—firstly, because if I have 
anything to say to you, it is better that I con- 
fine myself to such subjects as I have thought 
about; and, secondly, because I consider 
such questions as I have dealt with are of 
importance, and should be discussed from time 
+o time by our Association, as an aid to forming 
public opinion on matters that every com- 
munity must deai with periodically. When I 
took office two years ago, one of the questions 
prominently before the Profession was that of 
education, combined with efforts to make our 
occupation a close one. I explained my views 
fully to you, and I have heard nothing on the 
other side since to lead me to think differently. 
At the bottom of this controversy lies a mis- 
conception of the nature of our business, as 
compared with the professions of ‘Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine. The divine has to sub- 
scribe to a creed, his historical and philoso- 
phical knowledge of which must be tested. 


The lawyer has to administer the laws 
of the country according to the fixed 
principles and form of those laws, and 


his qualifying knowledge of such must be 


ST. SAVIOUR’S MISSION CHURCH, -EALING. 


floor to roof. That was rejected at the time, 
though no doubt it would have been the 
most effective and satisfactory way of meeting 
the difficulty. 


G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, ARCHITECT. 


ascertained. The physician or surgeon has to 
deal with disease in all its forms, and none 
can be successful unless he has acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the anatomy and 
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functions of the body and all its parts, as also 
of the experience of the past and the various 
methods used in combating disease. They 
have not to provide what the public wants, in 
the same sense as a picture-painter or dealer, 
or as an Architect in designing a house or 
other building has to meet the individual 
wants and desires of a client. You go to men 
of the professions I have named for what they 
are certified to possess and to ke able to do, 
and not to dictate to them in what manner 
you are to be spiritually consoled, or have the 
law modified and administered, or modified in 
the settlement of your affairs, or have your 
physical trouble alleviated, so that in each 
case your own wishes may be met. The public 
deal with us on a totally. different footing. 
While it is true that a client may go to one 
Architect rather than to another-because he 
is known or believed to be a better educated 
man in his work than others, yet, taken 
generally, the Architect is but the interpreter 
of the publie’s idea of Art at any given time, 
and he has to provide what the public wants 
and is prepared to pay for. No compulsory 
examination or diploma can alter this. The 
law cannot, and will not, protect the public 
from bad Art, because the public can and 
must at all times protect itself, and if it gets 
bad Art it gets what it wanted, and the only 
thing it is able to appreciate. The one hope 
for Art—and I speak of Art in its widest 
sense—is 
An Epucatep Pustic. 


When the public is able to distinguish good 
from bad, and when it comes to look at Art, 
not as a question of mere ornament and as a 
thing apart from structural and functional 
truth, then the bad Architect will naturally 
disappear, and no artificial aid will perpetuate 
his kind or find work for him. While little 
has been heard lately of converting the Archi- 
tect into a certified professional man, our 
friend the registered plumber is still well to 
the front, and he is now asking the Legislature 
to pass a Registration Bill as a means of pro- 
tecting the public health against the ravages 
of the incompetent man. How the passing of 
such an Act can do this I cannot comprehend. 
If the Legislature could ensure plumbers good 
prices for their work, there might be something 
in it. That registration will prove that a man 
is competent and be a guarantee to the public 
that good work will be done is a fallacy ; 
nothing can make a good plumber or any other 
tradesman but employment on good work and 


under a competent foreman and master, and | 


receiving 
cc 2 


proper payment for his work. 
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Stuffing a lad’s head with a lot of data 
about his work will no more make a. good 
plumber than attending a class on naviga- 
tion will qualify one to take a ship to sea. 
So far from the public requiring to be pro- 
tected against the inferior plumber, it is the 
respectable plumber who requires to be pro- 
tected against the public. The keen and ex- 
cessive competition which is stimulated by the 
demand for cheap work, the pitting of men of 
substance, experience, and character against 
men who have not these qualifications, is the 
real cause of bad work, and, until that state of 
things is altered, the registered plumber will 
only intensify the present unsatisfactory state 
of things. This claim to protect the public 
health is rather an arrogant one. The 
plumber is only a link in the chain, and, if 
registration is necessary for him, it is equally 
so for other tradesmen. The mason and the 
Irish labourer who. lay the drains are in every 
respect as important ‘as the plumber, as far a 
health is concerned. The State cannot pro- 
tect the public from the incompetent trades- 
men unless it controls both parties to the 
contract—that is to say, the work and the price 
to be paid for it. To attempt todo this would, 
of course, be an absurdity. I have looked over 
the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, and all I can 
see in it is an arrangement for the appointment 
of secretaries, treasurers, and auditors, and the 
collection of fees, but nothing whatever that 
will add to the protection of the public and 
ensure a higher standard of work; and for this 
very good reason, which knocks the bottom 
out of the whole thing, that no provision 
can be made for ensuring payment for good 
work.- But the State can do and is doing 
much that is already bearing good fruit in 
improving everything that concerns public 
health, and structures of all kinds, by the 
appointment of Public Health Officers, the 
passing of Public Health and Police Acts, and 
by the powers conferred on health officers, 
borough enginee*s,and sanitary inspectors. The 
enforcement by law of these Acts alike against 
the public, the plumber, and the Archite :t is 
the true and only way of bringing about a 
Better STATE oF THINGS. 

While I am entirely opposed to all artificial 
distinction or hall-marking of a man because 
he has undergone an examination on subjects 
which are admittedly not those that test the 
real qualifications that fit a man for his calling, 
Iam all in favour of education. Give every 
young man a fair opportunity of equipine 
‘himself for his life’s work, then let him swim 
or sink on his own merits or want of them. 


FELLOWES PRYNNE, ARCHITECT. 


The young man who has good stuff in him will 
educate himself up to the standard of his time, 
because he knows that to do so is the only 
passport to success, But you must provide 
the means of his doing this, and, as far as Art 
work is concerned, that is the reason for estab- 
lishing our Applied Art School, Every young 
man cannot get into a workshop or office where 
good and artistic work is done: He may and 
often does drift into a place where he learns 
little or nothing; but that can be to a 
large extent rectified by attending - this 
school, and, if there is earnestness as well as 
ability in him, he will get every help and 
encouragement, This week three students 
are leaving having been awarded travelling 
bursaries, and I have such confidence in them 
that I feel sure they will submit for inspection 
an amount of work which, both for quantity 
and quality, will show that the committee 
has selected the right men. Two of these 
students are Architects’ assistants, and one a 
furniture designer; and’ it cannot be too 
widely known that our system of education 
makes no distinction between the - different 
occupations of the students—the rewards and 
prizes at this school can be held by any Art 


worker. Merit is the sole- title that we 
recognise. Now that I have said something 


about the student, I have something to say 
about the public. Our Association does some- 
thing to educate the public. We do not exist, 
like other associations, 


For tHz BENEFIT OF THE ARCHITECT 


only —our strong point is that we exist 
chiefly for the benefit of Architecture and 
its allied Arts. I'he more we can interest the 
public in Art the better for us and: for Art, and, 
if all other institutes and associations would 
d») as we do, the Architect and his work would 
be better understood and appreciated. The 
Saturday afternoon excursions, which are largely 
taken advantage of by our non-professional 
members, are most enjoyable, and are always 
interesting and instructive. The unfailing 
courtesy with which we are’always received 
shows that the noblemen and gentlemen who 
throw open their places to us know that we do 
not come out of idle curiosity, but from a 
desire to learn from and to appreciate all we 
see. This year our special thanks are due to 
the Earl of Hopetoun, Lord 'Torphichen, Mr. 
McKelvie of Hatton, Messrs. Scott, Bruce, and 
Glover, W.S., and Mr. W. W. Robertson of 
H.M. Board of Works. We have still two 
excursions before the season closes, and on 
each occasion I can promise all who come a 
very pleasant and interesting ifternoon. This 


et 
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is an eventful year in the history of our 
country; it marks a long period of progress, 
prosperity, and comparative peace under the 
beneficent reign of our Gracious Sovereign 
Queen Victoria, and in all those benefits we 
have shared. A great 

ApVANCGE IN ARCHITECTURE, 


and, indeed, in all the Arts, has taken place 
during Her Majesty’s reign ; and much of the 
improvement may be attributed to the direct 
influence and fostering care of the late Prince 
Consort. This Association is, therefore, in 
common with all the subjects of the British 
Empire, greatly interested in the question of 
the day as to the most fitting expression to be 
given to this thanksgiving and Jubilee for 
the long and prosperous reign of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty: I am aware that the 
suggestion which commends itself most 
highly at this time is the equipment. or 
endowment of institutions for the relief of 
the sick and suffering. But, apart from 
the fact that infirmaries, hospitals, and 
kindred institutions command at all times 
national sympathy and support, irrespective of 
any special occasion like the present, I would 
like to point out that this is, to a certain ex- 
tent, beginning at the wrong end. There is a 
well-known proverb which says that prevention 
is better than cure. Apptying it to this case, 
I say do something to keep the people healthy 
and happy in mind and body, and there will 
be less need for infirmaries, nursing associa- 
tions, &c., &c. I would, thérefore, like in a 
word or two to repeat what I dwelt on at 
ereater length in a former address regarding 
the provision of.a suitable place of amusement 
and relaxation for the masses of people whose 
means do not admit of them procuring such 
for themselves. In my opinion, nothing could 
better mark this year of Jubilee, or be more 
in accordance with the expressed wish of Her 
Majesty, and the touching letter of the Princess 
of Wales, in which she pleads that, when 
schools, hospitals, and other charitable institu- 
tions have been properly provided for, the poor 
should not be overlooked, than the inaugura- 
tion of a movement to bring into the lives of 
those whose means are only sufficient for the 
barest necessities, some of that brightness and 
pleasure which are the outcome of comfortable 
and cheerful surroundings and innocent re- 
creation, I think that the institution of a 
ereat free place of recreation for the people 
would be found to have the most potent in- 
fluence, not only in preserving the people 


from many habits which lead to loss 
of health, but in refining and educating 
them, and in promoting that  cheerful- 


ness and contentment of mind which is 
the enemy to all social disturbances; and I 
do not think that the municipality could in 
this year of Jubilee enter on any scheme 
which would have more far-reaching or more 
beneficent effects. This evening terminates 
my occupaney of this chair, and, in saying 
good-bye to you, I have to introduce to you 


My Succussor, Mr. R. J. Ross. 


Mr. Ross has long been a loyaland active mem- 
ber of this Association, and is well known, not 
only to all of you, but to a very wide circle 
outside. His magnum opus, which he prepared 
in conjunction with Mr. MeGibbon, another 
valued friend and member of this Association, 
will long remain a monument of industry and 
research. It is now having, and will continue 
to have, an important influence on Scottish 
Architecture. When Mr. Billing’s work on 
the Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Scotland was published, it disclosed the exis- 
tence in Scotland of a class of buildings unlike 
any that had hitherto been illustrated. The 
publication of this work coincided with a 
period of great agricultural prosperity and 
high rents, as a result of which many old 
houses were enlarged and new ones were built, 
and all were more or less in imitation of the 
buildings illustrated in Mr. Billing’s work. 
It cannot, however, be said that this work led 
to the erection of buildings which mark the 
recovery of a lost Art, or that the buildings 
erected at this time were in any way expres- 
sive of the social or political state of 
the time, because all the buildings illus- 


{rated by Mr. Billing belonged to a time 
when a house was more or less a_castle— 
a building to keep people out, not one to invite 
them into—and they were, therefore, not fitting 
types for buildings erected in a time of peace 
and prosperity. A great opportunity for a 
revival of Art was thus lost. ‘The great merit 
of the work on Scottish Architecture by 
Messrs. McGibbon and Ross is that it illus- 
trates a large number of buildings not noticed 
in Billing’s work—buildings eminently Scottish, 
and at the same time eminently domestic in 
their character. These are the buildings that 
ought to be studied with a view to their 
application to present day work, and if we ‘in 
Scotland are to develop a domestic Art having 
a distinctly local colour, and we ought to do 
so, it will be largely owing to the publication 


“of this valuable work.” 


BUILDING AT NEWCASTLE. 


S with other towns, so with Newcastle—as 

its boundaries are extended many spots 

with interesting associations are dismantled to 
make way for new streets and make room for a 
growing population. The north-east part of 
the Jesmond Manor House estate, which abuts 
directly on the Dene, has been bought by Mr, 
Stephen Easten, builder, who is erecting, from 
the plans of Mr. J. T. Cackett, Architect, quite 
a little town of houses. The building of 150 
houses’ in flats (300 single flats) and fifty self- 
contained houses cannot be without a very 
ereat influence upon the house accomodation of 
the city. The estate is situated east and south- 
east of the Old: Manor House. The new streets 
are already made. The avoiding of quagmires 
by the construction of the roads before a single 
foundation was laid is a very great point, and 
it is easily to be seen that great care has been 
taken to give a pleasant appearance and a 


healthy air-space to the streets, upon 
which some -£2000 or £3000 has been 


spent. A great public improvement has 
been made by the widening of Jesmond 
Dene Road at the bottom of the Estate. 
Both the flats and the self-contained houses 
are finished, both externally and internally, in 
a style very much superior to that of many 
already existing and larger houses in_ the 
neighbourhood. The solid stone bays of the 
bay windows are built with cornice, frieze, and 
elaborate mouldings, while the fronts of the 
houses are built with best Ruabon bricks. 
The names of the streets of flats are Cavendish 
Road, Grosvenor Road, and Grosvenor Avenue ; 
and the self-contained houses occupy both 
sides of Cavendish Place, all of which have 
back streets. So far as the flats are concerned, 
each block is in excess of the requirements 
with regard to space. The sites are all larger 
than a literal compliance with rules neces- 
sitated. In Grosvenor Road the bay windows 
of the Hats are carried up the full height of 
three storeys, and the upper flats will contain 
seven rooms each. Opposite the flats on the 
north side of Cavendish Road will be a row of 


semi-detached houses in flats just like semi-. 


detached villas, only that there will be one 
tenant upstairs and another downstairs. Every 
flat has a proper bath-room, with hot and cold 
water from a circulating supply. In the case 
both of the flats and self-contained houses, 
there is an inspection chamber for the sewers, 
and a disconnecting trap by which gas from 
the street sewer is prevented from entering 
the houses. The roofs are all overshot and 
handsomely supported by cantilevers, while 
the masonry of the’ bay windows is of a very 
superior order. Without going into details 
about the internal fittings of the houses (all 
of which pessess the latest conveniences), an 
instance of the way in which they are fitted is 
shown by the fact that very substantial and 
Artistic carved oak mantelpieces are pro- 
vided in the front rooms of the self-contained 
houses, a-decorative enrichment formerly con- 
fined to elaborate mansions. There are gardens 
at the front and yards behind all the houses, 
and the flats have three, four, or seven rooms, 
while the self-contained houses have six, seven, 
or nine. All the materials used in the con- 
strution are of good quality, and altogether 
the estate is a model one. 


OLD BRUSSELS. 


( NE of the most interesting parts of the 

Brussels Exhibition will, no doubt, be the 
quarter where Old Brussels houses have been 
built up as they appeared in the early years 


of the present century. A similar idea was ” 


carried out at one of the South Kensington 
Exhibitions, when a street of London houses 
was built up. The Brussels idea has, however, 
been carried out on a much more ambitious 
scale, a series of streets and squares having 
been laid out on a plot of ground, surrounded 
by reproductions of the old walls of Brussels. 
Those acquainted with the history of the city 
need not be told that it was in 1830 that the 
Great Revolution broke out, in the course of 
which a large number of the finest houses in 
Brussels were destroyed by the infuriated 
mobs. It has been the aim of the committee 
to reproduce as many of these houses as possible, 
so that most of the buildings just reproduced 
were in existence in 1830 or the decade before. 
In those days the houses were not numbered, 
neither was the fancy of the Architect tram- 
melled by the requirements of City Councils or 
Boards of Works. Consequently the Architec- 
ture displays all the pleasing qualities in 
which experts delight. There being no 
numbers, the houses were distinguished by 
the names of the families who lived in them, 
or by names determined by some idiosyneracy, 
or due to propinquity to some public building 
or well-known landmark. Thus we find houses 
bearing names such as the “Three Heads,” the 
«“ Cheval Marin” (which sounds as if the joke 
about horse marines was of ancient origin), the 
“ Green Dog,” and the “Three Virgins.” The 
committee has spared no pains to reproduce 
with fidelity not only the | 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF THE PERIOD, 


but also the costumes, the attendants in the 
houses of “ Old Brussels” being habited in the 
styles in vogue early in the century. The 


gateways of the old town have been carefully — 


copied. In addition to early nineteenth century 
buildings, there are some old seventeenth and 
eighteenth century houses, which were still 
standing in 1830, as well as some which escaped 
the general destruction of the revolution. One 
of the finest of the old gates, which was un- 
fortunately destroyed in 1784, was the “Porte 
de Gand,” or “de Flandre.’ This has been 


reproduced, as well as the old gateway of the 


Convent of Jericho, which belongs to the thir- 
teenth century. The house of the “Trois- 
Tétes” is on the right as the visitor enters the 
Place Verte. _ With reference to this, M. 
Hymans, an authority on Brussels, says that 
the name was derived from a curious old 
house of the fifteenth century, which is 
said to have been used as a place of 
meeting or refuge by the Jews. Three 
finely sculptured heads protrude from 
the upper part of the wall, below them 
being two niches for statues. The doorway 
is guarded by two massive caryatides support- 
ing a heavy wooden cornice. Further on the 
visitor sees the celebrated mannikin fountain. 
Then comes the Old Butter Market-place, with 
its series of wondrously diversified little houses, 
elittering all over with their tinted tiles and 
slate roofs. In this Market-place stands the 
“Green Dog,” with its belfry in which is a 
peal of silvery bells. The original “Green 
Dog” was a sort of public-house and tea 
gardens, founded in 1705 and pulled down in 
1842. In the gardens of the “Green Dog” the 
people of Brussels were wont to take their 
pleasure, and indulge in the games of the 
period. Visitors to the Exhibition will be able 
to play those same games if they are so.in- 
clined, as the “plant” for them has been 
fitted up just as it was in the early years of 
the century. 


+ 


THe seawall in front of the Grand Hotel at 
Lowestoft, which was damaged by the gales in 
January, has been restored. The new concrete 
wall is strong and massive. The foundation 
is taken down 6ft. into the beach, and the 
structure is strengthened by iron piles driven 
to a depth of 17ft. 
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Bricks and ‘Mortar. 


ErrinaHam Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
May 19th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
ind I know it to be in many respects healthier 
md happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
ind a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed- in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 


such a Church as it should be ajoy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
- walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
* eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”’—Joun 
RuskIN. 


i a marble Church for every town in England ; 


A REMARKABLE collection of over a hundred 
% paintings and over thirty examples of black 
jand white by Mr. Mortimer Menpes was 
,opened to the public at the Dowdeswell 
) Galleries last. week. They represent a year’s 
rork in Japan. The painter has not been 
mtent with depicting the ordinary everyday 
jurist aspect of life in Japan—which, by the 
vay, everyone is getting a little tired of, just 
s they are becoming weary of the third-class 
apanese curios, fabrics, and pictures with 
vhich England has been deluged during recent 
ears—but he has. wandered in the less fre- 


iz aented tracks, he has explored picturesque 
wall orners, he has gone behind the scenes and 
7 studied the life and character of the people, 
Wh he has made himself familiar with their 
ISA, ae es wih 
2g@acountry, and has mastered the peculiarities 


Yof their race. Throughout the collection one 
y,) an scarcely fail to be - impressed with the fact 
* at the Artist has made a distinct advance in 

power and colour, in variety of subject, aad in 
vigour of handling since his last exhibition. 
vit Vhe whole collection—as well as some. tairty 
mn 4. drawings in black and white—is full of interest 


4 


#- and originality. 


THE princely domain of Chantilly, from the 
Condé branch of the Royal House of France, 
has been completely restored. _The~ Petit 
Chateau, or Capitainerie, had been constructed 
by Jean Bullant for the great Constable, Anne 
~ de Montmorency ; the Grandes Ecuries belong 


"Tc.to the first half of the eighteenth century ; 


th 
i" the great saloons containing the pictures—a 


* ah ollection next in importance among French 
+ + Zalleries to that of the Louvre—are for the 
‘most part entirely new. In these last-named 


pe iendineancs, as illustrated by Blois, Chambord 
==>. henonceaux, and other chateaux of Central 


et Yrance, has as much as possible been adhered 


#0. The restored chapel, dating in its origin 
rom the fourteenth century, is decorated with 
, culpture, wood-carvings,and enamelled faience 
= rought from the Chateau d’Ecouen ; it con- 
ains, besides a famous carved altar by Jean 
youjon—a name now, alas! having such 
‘ nournful associations—the Urn in which, 
cording to a fashion that obtained especially 
luring the sixteenth century, the hearts of 
iccessive Condé princes is stated to have been 
posited. From Ecouen came, too, that 
rious series of forty-four. stained-glass 
indows, with the “ History of Cupid “and 
‘syche,”’ after Apuleius, which was done for 
inne de Montmorency—the cartoons for these 
being attributed to Michael Cocxie. 


THE memorandum on the annual estimates 
ssued by the Finance Committee of the 
ondon County Council states that the 
stimates of expenditure for 1896-97 amounted 
to £2,432,932, and the actual payments in the 
year amounted to £2,348,225, or £84,707 less 
than the estimate. The total estimates of 
expenditure for 1897-98 for the various services 
om the general and special county accounts 
show an increase of £19,557 over those of last 
year, The net charge on the rates for debt 


shows a decrease of £40,605. The net debt, 
which stands at £19,105,942, is less than it 
was a year ago by £109,459, while an increas- 
ing proportion of it is what is known as 
“remunerative ”—for example, the debt in- 
curred for such purposes as tramways and 
artisans’ dwellings. ‘The charge for maintain- 
ing Blackwall T unnel, estimated at £9875 5, 
appears for the first time in the estimates, 
and a provision of £5500 has to be made this 
year on account of the expenses of the County 
Council election next March. The Main Drain- 
age Committee contemplate a laree expenditure 
on repairs to sewers, and their estimate is 
£232,330, as against an actual expenditure 
last year of £192, 384. A penny rate over the 
whole county is estimated to produce in 1897-98 
£150,411. 


An excellent proposal by Mr. J. Spencer 
Curwen to erect a monument over the grave 
of the great glee composer, Samuel Webbe, the 
elder, in old St. Pancras Churchyard, has led 
to the curious discovery that the tomb and 
apparently the grave have disappeared. The 
monument was certainly there a few years 
ago, and the inscription is likewise preserved 
in Cansick’s “Epitaphs,” published in 1869. 
It is possible that when the churchyard was 
converted into a recreation ground the tomb 
was carried away. A subscription has, how- 
ever, been opened to erect a granite obelisk in 
Webbe’s memory in this churchyard; and the 
inscription will be identical with that placed 
on the original monument erected after 
Webbe’s death in 1816. 


Tue fourth of a series of six lectures on 
“Ancient and Medieval Art” was delivered 
in the Royal Dublin Society’s new theatre by 
Mr. G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Watson-Gordon 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of 


Edinburgh. At the beginning of the lecture 
Mr. Brown dealt with Hellenistic Art as 


perfected at Alexandria, and subsequently 
adopted into the service of the Roman Empire. 
He described in considerable detail a number 
of the public works of the Romans, especially 
in their scientific and artistic aspects. On 
the screen were shown some beautiful speci- 
mens of Hellenistic sculpture, which the 
lecturer said were specimens of ideal Art. 
Referring to architectural Art in Rome, he 
said that Roman buildings were mainly of 
conerete, faced with various materials, of 
which marble was the dearest and finest. It 
was said that Augustus had found Rome brick 
and left it marble. In reality it was still 
brick, and only faced with marble. The 
Romans in their Architecture did not reach 
the standards of the Greeks. The Roman 
ornament tended to become florid, yet a good 
deal of the work of the Augustinian age was 
admirable. ‘The Romans were consummate 
masters of the materials which they chose to 
employ, and their systematic methods enabled 
them to accomplish an almost fabulous amount 
of building. Proceeding, he described the 
modification of Roman building and decoration 
to suit the needs of the early Christian Church, 
the meeting-houses of the Christians, and their 
embellishment. The artistic importance of the 
early Christian Church was chiefly in its 
mural designs, most of which were mosaics. 
The architectural subjects dealt with were 
illustrated by views, including pictures of the 
chapels of the catacombs. 


Tue following is the full text of the memorial 
addressed to Sir John Gorst on the subject of 
the South Kensington Museum, and signed by 
the President of the Royal Academy and many 
others distinguished in Art:—‘ To the Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst, Q.C., M.P., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion.—We, the undersigned, practising various 
branches of the Arts as a profession, seeing 
that a committee of the House of Commons, of 
which you are chairman, has been appointed 
to report on the South Kensington Museum, 
venture to address this memorial to you, 
trusting that you will bring it before that 
committee, and also that, as the Minister 
responsible in the House of Commons for the 
Museum, you will use your influence to give 
effect to our prayer. The South Kensington 


Museum was founded in order that ‘all classes 
might be induced to investigate those common 
principles of taste which may be traced in the 
works of excellence of all ages. The extent 
to which it has stimulated an interest and 
educated opinion in Art matters in this country, 
and the profound impression it has made on 
the progress and revival of what may be 
termed the industrial Arts, is well known and 
acknowledged by all those in a position to judge, 
not only in this country, but on the Continent 
and America, where the South Kensington 
Museum has been avowedly taken as a pattern 
on which to found various ‘national museums. 
The extraordinarily valuable collections, which 
have been enriched by gifts and bequests 
valued many years agoat more than £1,000,000, 
cannot, however, be properly arranged or seen, 
much less studie d, owing to want of space ; 

while the external appearance of the Museum 
is a discredit to the nation. We, your memo- 
rialists, therefore earnestly pray that active 
steps may be taken by Parliament to complete 
the building ; and we share the opinion already 
expressed that no more fitting national 
memorial of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
accession to the throne of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty could be made than the completion 
of a museum, which owed its existence to her 
Royal Consort, and which Her Majesty has 
declared that she has taken under ‘her special 
and personal protection.’ ” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes with reference 
to the safety of our public halls: — “We 
have done much, after the terrible catas- 
trophes at the Ring Theatre, Vienna, the 
Paris Opéra Comique, and the Exeter Theatre, 
to improve the safety of our playhouses; 
though maybe the manner in which the im- 
provements have been effected has often been 
lacking in system, and has even caused much 
unnecessary friction’ It is high time now 
that the safety of our public halls should also 
receive more attention, and I would advocate 
the immediate careful examination of all 
assembly-rooms before the lesson of the fearful 
calamity at Paris is forgotten. During this 
year of celebration our halls are being used 
to a considerable extent for all manner of 
purposes in connection with the Jubilee. It 
would be lamentable indeed if our festivities 
were associated with any great fatality. Of 
course the immediate and efficient remedy of 
the many defects which would be discovered 
in the majority of our public halls cannot be 
effected at short notice, but a beginning should 
at once be made with such small improve- 
ments as are feasible. At the very least, there 
should be no door to a public hall throughout 
the country that does not swing outwards. 
Halls haying their floors near the ground- 
level could have extra doors cut, and there is 
no doubt that supplementary staircases could 
easily be arranged for in many instances 
where the floor is on a higher level.” 


WE congratulate the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on rejecting the scheme 
for spoiling Chelsea Reach. ‘The bill—need- 
less to say it is part of the County Council’s 
scheme of “improvement ’’—aimed at improy- 
ing London by depriving it of its most striking 
bit of riparian foreshore. London has many 
reaches, as someone has said, but only one 
bay ; and it is a bay in which the brown-sailed 
barges come and go, and where, not ten 
minutes’ walk from the *buses and the bustle 
of the King’s Road, you can almost catch a 

“whiff of the briny,” and at least see blue- 
jerseyed sailormen, on whose tanned faces the 
spin-drift of the North Sea has beaten not so 
many hours before. No one who goes down to 
Chelsea Reach, in the early hours of a spring 
morning or the late sunlight of a summer 
afternoon, will ever again say that London has 
nothing that is picturesque. It was the 
brilliant design of the «County Council to 
destroy the bold curve of this bay by running 
a straight line of embankment from one horn 
to the other. There would be an end of the 
shingle foreshore, the wharves, the brown- 
sailed barges. Instead, there would be the 
usual “walk” on which nobody walks, and 
several acres of reclaimed land, on which cheap 
houses, with their cellars in the river ooze, 
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might be built. Also there would bea very 
big “job,” in both senses of the word, for the 
Council’s famous Works Committee to super- 
intend, On the whole, the House of Commons 
is wise to return this notable project to its 
authors. 


Tur Church of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
for the restoration of which funds are being 
appealed for, has considerable value from 
Artistic and historical points of view. It 
appears .that the very handsome tower and 
spire require immediate attention, and, as this 
steeple is the greatest ornament to the neigh- 
bourhood, its repair must not be postponed. 
The present Church dates from the year 1740, 
and was designed by Dance, a pupil of Wren’s. 
The only portion of the building which is in 
any way remarkable is the steeple, which, 
from its height and conspicuous situation, is 
seen both far and near. ‘There has, it is true, 
been much debate as to the merits of the 
design, the writers at the period of its produc- 
tion praising it considerably beyond its deserts 
as may be seen by turning to the third edition 
of Maitland’s “ History of London ”—and later 
vriters condemning it far too severely. Of 
course, it can scarcely be regarded as an original 
work, as a much finer design of a very similar 
kind had been carried out by Wren at St. 
Mary-le-Bow. It must be acknowledged, too, 
that the modifications, especially in the way 
of proportions, introduced by Dance are the 
reverse of improvements; yet it is a stately 
work, and one well worth preserving. We 
have been unable to find out what is the 
height of the Shoreditch Church tower. Leigh, 
in his “ New Picture of London” (1824), says, 
«The Church is 75ft. long and 66ft. broad, and 
the spire is about 70ft. high.” This is unin- 
telligible, as it is at least three times that 
height. The old Church, which fell down, or 
was pulled down, in 1735, is represented by 
some engravings in the Guildhall Library. It 
seems to have consisted of a nave with three 
aisles, so that its eastern end presented the 
uncommon features of four gables. It pos- 
sessed, also, a lofty western tower. Judging 
from the views it would appear to have been 
erected in the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, 
though there is evidence that a Church stood 
there in Saxon times. 


THERE will shortly be sold, at Messrs. 
Debenham, Storr, and Sons’, in King Street, 
Covent Garden, by order of the Rhodesia 
Ancient Ruins Company (Limited), of which 
Lord Gifford is one of the directors, a collec- 
tion of ancient treasures, which will excite 
ereat interest among archeologists. Itis made 
up of gold ornaments, such as beads, bangles, 
rings, necklets, armlets, dagger hilts, and 
mountings of ancient wands of office, recovered 
from the ruins of the forgotten cities of 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland. There are 
3500z. of beaten gold, twenty-four carats fine, 
taken from the ancient tombs and strongholds, 
much of it from the skeletons direct. Among 
the most curious of the articles are two rings, 
with beaded boss in the centre. ‘These rings 
are, of course, bent out of shape; they are so 
soft that moderate pressure with the fingers 
will twist them any way, but they are un- 
mistikable rings, and the singular feature of 
them is that the skulls of the bodies from 
whose fingers they were taken were not those 
of negroes, but. were distinctly European. 
The armlets and necklets are coils of pure 
gold, from six to ten strands through, and 
weighing, some of them, as much as oz. 
each. These golden ropes or spiral wires 
stretch out to any leneth, quite like ordinary 
cheap wire. There are two curious gold orna- 
ments whose use is a little uncertain, particu- 
larly as one of them was evidently cemented 
to something else. 


In excavating for’ new buildings for the 
Gloucester School of Science, in Brunswick 
Road, the foundation of the Roman wall has 
been expose! for a distance of nearly 150ft. 
There are four courses of huge blocks of 
oolite from tie Cotswolds. The original wall 
was about 25ft. in height, and must have been 
of immense strength. It was, undoubtedly, 
erected before the close of the first century; 


for when the second century began the need 
for it had ceased, the Roman garrison being 
then moved to Caerleon, in the heart of the 
enemy’s country. Among the objects of Roman 
date found in the excavated débris are a 
number of Colchester oyster shells. This 
delicate bivalve was brought to Britain by 
the Romans, who, at Colchester, laid beds for 
its cultivation, and there it has been cultivated 
ever since. It was essentially an oyster for 
the officers, not for the common soldiers. At 
Gloucester its shell is never found west of the 
Cross, because there the men were quartered, 
and they had to be content with the native 
variety ; but east of the Cross, where the 
officers lived, as proved by the richness of the 
architectural remains, the shells of the Colches- 
ter oyster frequently occur. 


A COLLECTION such as that comprised in the 
annual exhibition of water-colours at Messrs. 
Agnew’s Gallery, Dale Street, Liverpool, has a 
certain quiet dignity very pleasurable to the 
beholder. Much prominence is still given to 
rich examples of Peter de Wint, David Cox, 
Copley Fielding, William Hunt, Prout, Turner, 
Cattermole, Muller, Birket Foster, Linnell, and 
the rest; but relatively works by painters like 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, Mr. Alma Tiadema, Mr. 
M‘Whirter, Mr. H. G. Hine, Mr. E. M. Whim- 
peris, Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, and Mr. Alfred 
Powell are much more prominent. This will 
commend itself to collectors, for water-colours 
as a branch. of Art is decidedly vigorous, and, 
with all due deference-to the older masters, 
work is produced now worthy of at least equal 
respect. 


Very high prices were realised at the rooms 
of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, when the col- 
lections of Early English pictures of Harl 
Sondes and the Marquis of Normanby were 
sold. The principal items were :—‘“ Portrait 
of Mrs. Puget,’ by T. Gainsborough, 4800 
euineas; “Portrait of Mrs. Grove,” by G. 
Romney, 3500 guineas; “Portrait of Anne 
Kershaw,” by G. Romney, 2300 guineas; 
“Portrait of Mrs. Tickell,” by Romney, 2000 
cuineas ; “ Lady Anne Fitzpatrick as Sylvia,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1800 guineas; “ Por- 
trait of a Young Lady,” by J. Hoppner, RA., 
1460 guineas. 


Tur Bishop of London, presiding at the 
anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Institution on the 8th inst., proposed “ Pros- 
perity to the Artists’ General. Benevolent 
Institution.” In the old times of the monas- 
teries, he said, some people could spend their 
days in decorating the walls with frescoes and 
in illuminating missals, but these places, so 
necessary to certain classes of the population, 
were swept away, superseded by the less 
popular institution of the workhouse. It was 
impossible to find out the causes leading to 
success and those to failure. Those who had 
succeeded best most often wondered how they 
had done so, and must sometimes think that 
the public taste was incapable of proper dis- 
crimination. The Artist, after filling a canvas 
with a picture intended to outrival Titian— 
though it seldom did—found no particular use 
for the canvas if he scraped the paint off. The 
statue, which was to convulse the world, could 
find no place, as fashion changed, even in the 
garden. It was not everyone who had capacity 
for illustrating the daily papers, and, as for 
falling back on teaching drawing, South Ken- 
sington produced its cwn young men, who 
were adapted for that purpose. Nobody could 
foretell what the public taste would be. One 
picture took it, another failed. The Artist’s 
lot was therefore beset with pitfalls from the 
beginning, Those who had succeeded would 
frankly admit their great debt to those who 
had failed. Those who failed in Art through 
audacious experiments which did not appeal 
to the public taste were of great value to the 
Artist himself. 


Mr. C. B. Fowter, of Cardiff, under whose 
superintendence the excavations in the grounds 
of Cardiff Castle are proceeding, has discovered 
some very interesting specimens of ancient 
glass during the progress of the excavations. 


‘a response. 


Black and white representations of artistically 


coloured glass must, of course, be very in- 
adequate. This ancient glass found at the 
Blackfriars and Greyfriars Monasteries, Cardiff 
Castle, is mostly of fourteenth century period, 
though several of the patterns are of later 
date. The glass tints are mostly of jonquil 
and citron yellow, light greys, browns, and 
greens, lined with a dark red. The glass was 
discovered near the foundations of the 
Churches at the west end, about a yard and 
a half in area and 8ft. underground, the pieces 
being piled one over the other in a mixture of 
clay and old mortar. The glass is very brittle 
in consequence of its burial for such a number 
of years, but many of the patterns and tints 
are still discernible, and represent animals, 
birds, and foliage, among which are the 
leopard, eagle, and dove, the ivy, vine, fig, 
maple, and oak; also the fleur-de-lis. The 
beautiful Art of glass painting, says Mr. 
Fowler, is not only restored_in our day to 
the perfect fulness of its ancient splendour, 
but has also acquired, through the science of 
chemistry and the great progress latterly made 
in the Art of design, an amount of technical 
and «sthetical power far exceeding that 
which could be formerly called to its aid. 
Nevertheless, exquisite effects were attained 
in the olden times, taking into consideration 
its then more limited capabilities. 
glass painters were very selfish ; they worked 
hard, and experimented a good deal to produce 
colours, but they not only kept the informa- 
tion they had acquired secret during. their 
lives, they even carried it with them to their 
graves in preference to leaving it behind to be 
made use of by their scholars. The colours 
used in glass painting are oxides of metals or 
other metallic combinations. The colours laid 
on, together with the foundations on which 
they are laid, must, in this Art, be fixed 
together in a kiln. The proportions of the 
several ingredients used in the pigments must, 
in a great measure, be left to the trials and 
experience of the Artist. The silver, yellow, 
and red colours are always placed on the back, 
or the reverse side, of the glass; also ilhami- 
nating colours and shadows and dark-coloured 
outlines on the front side, or that which is 
fixed towards the interior of the Church, the 
glass being cut with a diamond from cartoons 
and fired. in fire-brick ovens. 


Lonpon is already being made fo look 
hideous in ‘anticipation of the approaching 
celebration, Many grand-stands along the 
route are rapidly approaching completion, 
although more than five weeks still remain 
before the great day. . This is particularly the 
case with regard to the Government erections. 


The National Gallery is made uglier than” 


ever by the erection of a bare timber mon- 
strosity across its front; Palace Yard and 
Speaker’s Green are disfigured by piles of six- 
inch planks, and Parliament Square is now 
the battle-ground of builders’ labourers. One 
of the most irritating things is the amount of 
fine old turf that will be destroyed by the 
building of these structures. It will take 
years to restore the lawns of Palace Yard and 
its precincts. ers 

Or Burke’s homes in London, one may point 
with certainty to the house, No. 37, near to 
Dryden’s, in Gerrard Street,as well as to Nos.6 
and 25, Duke Street, St. James’s Square. 
Whilst lodging in the neighbouring Charles 
Street he received the memorable letter from 
Crabbe to which he gave so ready and feeling 
At an earlier period of his 
career, having come to London in 1750, and 
been admitted of the Middle Temple, he lived 
over Jacob Robinson’s shop, at the Pope’s 
Head, next to the Rainbow Tavern, Fleet 
Street ; after his marriage, in 1756, he was in 
Wimpole Street ; we follow him, eight years 
later, to Queen Anne Street. 


Mr. RicHMonp, R.A., recently gave an 


address on “'The Mosaic Decorations of St.. 


Paul’s Cathedral,” in the galleries of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Wyke Bayliss (President of the 
Society). Mr. Richmond exhibited a number 
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show the modus operandi of his work. He re- 
marked that by this time his experience had 
become very considerable in a difficult and 
beautiful Art, and the longer he studied that 
Art the more enchanting he found its possi- 
bilities and the more ennobling its limitations 
and restrictions. The decoration of the choir 
of the Cathedral had been finished, and he was 
now engaged on another part of the building, 
which he hoped would be completed some time 
this year. When the Dean and Chapter de- 
sired him to submit designs for the decoration 
of the choir, he was fully determined on 
certain points, These were, first, that the 
only material for such decoration was mosaic, 
because it could be washed without injury— 
an absolutely necessary precaution under the 
condition of London’s smoke-laden atmosphere. 
However delightful might be the methods 
of fresco and tempera painting in the clear 
air of Italy, or even in country places in Eng- 
land, while London continued to be charged 
with every destructive acid they were out of 
the question for St. Paul’s. Against pictorial 
mosaic he resolved to set his face and to adhere 
to the principles of design and execution which 
prevailed in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor 
during the classical. times of the Byzantine 
Empire, and while adhering in principle to 
severe methods of design and simplicity of 
colouring, and making use of the modern spirit 
of antiquarian research, he decided to follow 
the precepts of the great masters by being 
accurate in drawing and, according to his 
lights, noble in his choice of form. But per- 
haps his most important point was that our 
Metropolitan Church must be decorated by 
English andnot by Italianlabour. On this point, 
quite leaving out of consideration any estimate 
of the qualities of his design, it might in fair- 
ness be said that the mosaic work in St. Paul’s, 
laid by English workmen, the materials for it 
made in England, proved that, however rash it 
might have appeared to be at first sight to 
employ them, there need be nothing but con- 
gratulation as regarded the choice. He then 
described in considerable detail the way in 
which the work had been carried out. 


In a few days the Church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, in the City, will be handed over to 
navvies and bricklayers for the. purposes of 
excavation, but no deeper than is necessary 
for the new subterranean railway. No theo- 
logical experiment is intended. The value of 
the ground has now been paid by the company 
into the hands of the proper authorities, and 
the workmen will commence operations as soon 
as possible after next Sunday. It is not pro- 
posed to destroy the edifice, but to excavate 
the station underneath its foundations. This 
will, of course, entail the closing of the build- 
ing during the boring operations, which, it is 
calculated, will occupy nearly two years. 


Tue following letter, signed by four resi- 
dents at Queen Anne’s Gate, has appeared in 
the Times: “We trust you will permit us to 
give expression to the feelings of most of the 
ratepayers of Queen Anne’s Gate with regard 
to the recent arbitrary conduct of the united 
Vestry of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, West- 
minster. Our street is macadamised; it has 
been greatly neglected as regards repairs and 
cleaning ; during the long frost two years ago 
the roadway was much broken up, and has 
never been properly repaired since. Without 
in any way attempting to ascertain. the views 
of those living in the street, the vestry an- 
nounced that the Works Committee had 
recommended paving with asphalte, and that 
the vestry had confirmed this. Imme- 
diately a protest was drawn up, and 
numerously signed, showing that streets, 
neglected as the side streets in Westminster 
are, become a danger to health when paved 
with asphalte; that such paving is quite 
unnecessary in a street were there is no great 
through traffic; that it tends by resonance to 
make the street more noisy for those who have 
offices therein ; and that asphalte is very dan- 
gerous for horses in frost, in great dryness, and 
after a sudden shower, After much difficulty 
this protest was permitted to be read at the 
general meeting of the vestry on April 28, and 
it was hoped the matter would be again referred 


to the Works Committee for reconsideration, 
but on the hostile motion of an individual 
member this reference was negatived by the 
chairman, without a counting of votes. We 
feel as ratepayers that our wishes, or at least 
our protest, should be treated with more con- 
sideration by the vestry ; and that, if the new 
system of asphalte for side streets as well as 
main streets is to be applied throughout West- 
minster, the vestry should first show that it 
is capable of organising a proper and constant 
cleansing of the streets, as otherwise the general 
health may greatly suffer.” 


Own the Chelsea Embankment, fast approach- 
ing completion, stands the edifice erected by 
Mr. Henry Tate as a gift to the nation. ‘‘The 
gallery,” says Mr. Tate, referring to the new 
building, “is of white Portland stone, and 
covers about an acre of ground. The date of 
opening and handing over the building and its 
contents to the Prince of Wales is not yet 
fixed, and will not be until H.R.H. has ar- 
ranged the many demands on his time and 
decided upon a date. The National Gallery 
trustees will control the gallery, besides adding 
to it many of the paintings dating from 1796, 
and now in Trafalgar Square. There is a 
possibility of the Chantrey bequest works of 
Art also being placed in the new building. 
Only the front portion of the structure will be 
opened in July. This contains four large 
galleries, with two smaller ones for pictures, 
and one room at the main entrance for 
statuary. At the front apex will be placed an 
erect statue in stone of Britannia, and a figure 
of a lion and an unicorn beside it on the front 
angles. The ground was granted by the 
Government in accordance with my wish for 
plenty of room.” The collection includes six 
Millais, six Briton Rivieres, five Orchardsons, 
and two canvases each of Leighton, Landseer, 
Alma Tadema, Fildes, and one by Lady Butler. 


AT a Local Government inquiry held at 
Bristol, relative to the proposed erection of 
an infectious hospital beyond the northern 
boundary of the city, Mr. Charles Kislingbury, 
divisional inspector of the Great Western 
Railway Company, objected to the scheme, 
and indicated important railway developments 
in the district. The company proposed to 
make forthwith a new line to provide direct 
communication between London and South 
Wales, cutting off Bristol. At Patchway, on 
the Gloucestershire side of the Severn tunnel, 
five miles from Bristol, traffic would be con- 
centrated between all parts of South Wales, 
London, and Bristol. It was likely that 100 
engines would be employed at this new depot, 
requiring a permanent staff of 300 men. ‘The 
navvies engaged in the construction of the 
line would be accommodated in huts, but the 
hands engaged permanently would have to live 
adjacent to the works. In addition to the 
houses required, fifteen acres will be built 
upon for engine sheds. The Duke of Beaufort 
gave evidence opposing the hospital scheme, 
and Mr. Parr, solicitor, said it was a cruel 
invasion, as the district was likely to develop 
into a second Swindon. 


A SINGULAR discovery has been made on 
Brandon. Hill by the workmen engaged in pre- 
paring for the erection of the Cabot memorial. 
In the. course of their excavations they met 
with the bones of two human beings interred 
in a well-defined grave lying east and west. 
The Cabot tower is to be placed on the summit 
of the hill, and will rise from the level platform 
on which for a good many years have stood 
the big guns which were trophies of the Russian 
war. The guns have been moved a little from 
their former position, and the contractors, 
Messrs. Love and Waite, began to sink in the 
middle of the walled enclosure a square pit in 
which to place the foundations of the tower. 
For about 10ft. the men cut through “made 


ground,” the natural level of the hill had been 


raised, and a great mass of earth and rubble 
piled upon it. But after excavating for 10ft. 
something far more solid was discovered, viz., 
the remains of an old wall and outcropping 
masses of Brandon Hill stone, a material 
notable for its hardness and durability, To 
the east of the excayations the workmen still 
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found they had some earth to deal with, and 
here they met with the bones forming portions 
of two skeletons. There appeared to have 
been something in the nature of a coffin, at 
any rate fragments of wood were picked up in 
close association with the bones. 


THERE is at present on view at the Grafton 
Gallery an interesting exhibition of pictures, 
representative of famous theatrical identities. 
There you may look upon presentments of the 
famous ones of the stage, from Mrs. Siddons 
to Cissie Loftus, from Kemble to Nutcombe 
Gould, and so on, During the afternoon an 
elderly comedian, bronzed by Brighton suns, 
looked in and took up a commanding position 
in front of Sigismund Goetzo’s fine picture of 
John Lawrence Toole. The actor regarded it 
seriously for. a moment, then, turning to a 
friend, he said :— Clever, very clever; but has 
he quite caught the nobility of expression ? ” 


Tue coinage of the Latin Union of Europe 
is to be enriched ‘with a new 20-franc piece, 
which is something of a fresh departure in the 
stamp it bears. The new gold piece in question 
is being struck at the Berne Mint, and for the 
presentation of Helvetia the artist has chosen 
a daughter of the people. The head represents 
a maiden of the cantons, of the strong, free 
type that may be frequently met with in the 
mountain villages of Glarus and the Jura. 
The hair is folded in heavy plaits and fastened 
in a simple knot over the head, one loose lock 
falling free over the forehead. The breast 
kerchief is folded crosswise, leaving the neck 
open above, and around the shoulders Helvetia 
wears a necklace of edelweiss, the flower of the 
snowy heights. To the right and left in the 
background is the outline of a broken range of 
mountains, and the stars of the twenty-two 
cantons are on the edge of the coin. The 
conception is free, bold, and original, and is 
said to satisfy the national sentiment, which 
prefers a daughter of the people as the 
country’s symbol to the legendary William 
Tell or the temporary President of the Con- 
federation. 


“May I draw your attention to the state of 
the picture representing the Martyrdom of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket in Canterbury Cathedral ? ” 
writes Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A. “It was 
painted by John Cross, who, it may be 
remembered, won one of the highest prizes at 
the Cartoon Exhibition in Westminster Hall. 
It is not in the bright condition that it ought 
to be, having hung so long in the Cathedral 
untouched. It was presented to the Dean and 
Chapter by a committee, which provided for the 
widow and children left by a painter of much 
promise, who was cut off early in his career, As 
one of that committee, for its protection and 
conservation I should like to see it as well 
cared for as the. example we gave to the 
National Gallery. I believe that it is the only 
picture hung at Canterbury, and I well 
remember that it had hardly been hung before 
a pilgrim prostrated himself before it.” 


THe Exhibition of Dramatic and Musical Art, 
which has just been opened at the Grafton 
Galleries, consists of a most interesting collec- 
tion of portraits, engravings, relics, and play 
bills illustrative of the history of the stage and 
music. Our own time is illustrated by some of 
the finest of modern works, notably Whistler’s 
portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Philip of Spain, 
Sargent’s Hllen Terry as Lady Macbeth, and 


Herkomer’s Beerbohm Tree as Gringgire. 
Collier’s Julia Neilson, Tadema’s George 


Henschel, Solomon’s Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
Paula in “The Second Mrs, Tanqueray,’ and 
Edward Long’s Henry Irving as Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, and as Hamlet—two old Royal 
Academy favourites—also hang on the walls. 
France is represented by Madrazo’s Coquelin 
as Don César and Chartran’s Sarah Bernhardt. 
Lord Sackville sends from Knole many of the 
finest things in the exhibition, notably the 
lovely portrait of Miss Linley (Mrs. Sheridan) 
and her brother. It is insured for £80,000. 
Romney’s Sheridan is also here, lent by Colonel 
Unthank. The Corporation of Stratford-on- 
Avon has sent Gainsborough’s David Garrick, 
Romney’s Titania (whose face is said to have 
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been done as a portrait of Lady Hamilton), and . 
Phillips’s portrait of Mrs. Stirling as Peg 
Woffington. Sir Henry Irving contributes 
many interesting pictures from his collection : 
Sir Thomas Laurence’s Madame Vestris and 
G. F. Cooke, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Jack 
Bannister, Westall’s Imogen, Clint’s sketch of 
Edmund Kean in his dressing-room, Harlow’s 
Trial of Queen Katherine, W. G. Wills’s 
Ophelia and Laertes, and Wageman’s T. P. 
Cooke as Jack Sykes. 


Tue Christina Rossetti Memorial Fund 
does not progress as rapidly as the friends of 
the poetess could wish. At least £200 will be 
required to cover the cost of the work, which, 
as has already been stated, is designed to 
beautify the Church Miss Rossetti attended— 
Christ Church, Woburn Square. The work, it 
may be recalled, is to consist of a series of 
pictures for the reredos, which will be designed 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 


Enauisu Art is to have a show in Boston in 
addition to the French Art which is so much 
sought after all over America. The committee 
of the Jordan Art Gallery in Boston will, in 
celebration of Her Majesty’s long reign, hold 
an exhibition of the works of English Painters 
in both oil and water colour, as a sequel to 
three previous exhibitions of pictures from 
the Salon and Champs de Mars. Among the 
English Painters who will contribute works of 
their own are Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. L. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Luke Fildes, Sir J. D. Linton, 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer, Mr. A. C. Gow, and Mr. 
David Murray. 


Tux Forth, the Tay, and the Tower Bridges 
will stand as lasting monuments to the skill 
of Sir William Arrol, who, by the bye, has 
rendered valuable assistance in connection 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
series of brick-tests. The amount of work he 
got through during the building of the Tay 
and Forth Bridges is almost incredible. Rising 
at four on Monday morning, he was down at 
the Dalmarnock Works before five o’clock, 
busy looking over plans and scheming the 
details of the work in progress there. <A 
hurried breakfast, and he was off to Queens- 
ferry. There he met the various heads of 
departments engaged in the building of the 
Forth Bridge, and spent the day—and_often 
the greater part of the night—in arranging 
not only how the more important work, but 
even how many. of the minor details should be 
carried out, and sometimes personally super- 
intending their execution. Early on Tuesday 
morning he was over at the Tay Bridge, the 
work of which he carried on in the same way. 
Back to Glasgow late on Tuesday night, he 
was down at the Dalmarmock Works by five 
on Wednesday morning, ready to start the 
round as before. On Thursday night he 
started for London to meet the engineers who 
prepared the plans there, and to discuss with 
them on Friday the details of any proposed 
alterations or amendments. Travelling back 
to Glasgow on Friday night, he was generally 
at the work till late on Saturday. 


ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Ee Editor begs to notify that he has 
decided to open an Enquiry Department 
for the benefit. of professional readers. Ail 
questions should be written on one side of 
paper-only, and. be marked “ Enquiry ” on the 
envelope. : 


ROAD-MAKING. 

Dear Sir,—Can you kindly tell me the 
difference in the systems of making roads 
invented by Telford and the system invented 
by Macadam. Yours truly, 

8. RB 


SYSTEM OF MAKING ROADS ADOPTED 
BY THOMAS TELFORD, C.E., F.R.S. 
Telford’s plan of making roads was first to 

level and drain, and then to lay (like the 

Romans) large stones the round or broad end 

downwards, as close as they could be set. The 

points were then broken off, and a layer of 


stones about the size of walnuts was laid upon 
them, and over all a little gravel was spread. 
In making his great road from Carlisle to 
Glasgow, which was required to bear very 
heavy traffic, Telford specified that the bed 
was to be formed in two layers, with a rise 
of 4in. towards the crown of the road, the 
bottom course being formed of whinstone, 
limestone, or hard freestone, 7in. in depth, 
These were to be carefully set by hand with 
the broadest ends downwards, all crossbonded 
or jointed, no stone being more than 3in, 
wide on the top; the spaces between were then 
filled ip with smaller stones, packed by hand so 
as to bring the whole up to an even and firm 
surface. Over this a top course was laid, 7in. 
thick, consisting of broken, hard whinstones, 
none exceeding 6oz. in weight, and able to pass 
through a ring 24in. in diameter, and a binding 
of gravel, lin. in thickness, placed over all. A 
drain crossed under the bed of the bottom 
layer to the outside ditch in every hundred 
yards. 
SYSTEM ADOPTED BY MR. MACADAM. 
Macadam’s plan was to level (and drain, if 
necessary), and then to lay a bed several 
inches in thickness of stones, broken into 
angular fragments ; the material best adapted 
for the purpose being granite, greenstone, or 
basalt. Upon this a layer of smaller angular 
stones were laid, and the whole covered 
with a binding coat of gravel, about lin. in 
thickness. 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
ARCHITECTURAL PRIZES. 


Se list of prizes and certificates awarded 

in connection with the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College, session 1896-97, 
has just been issued. The Architecture and 
Building Construction Classes, conducted by 
Professor Charles Gourlay, A.R.1I.B.A., DA, 
have been particularly successful. The results 
are as follows :— 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Junior Class.—First Class Certificates: 1, 
W.F. Finlay (prize) ; 2, J. A. Ferguson (prize) ; 
3, J. A. M‘Millan. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 

Junior Class.—First Class Certificates : 1, 
John Ralston (prize*); 2, James, Mather 
(prize*) ; 3, James M. Alexander (prize) ; 4, 
William K. Anderson (prize); 5, Gordon L. 
Wright; 6, James 8. Kay; 7, John Wilson. 
Second Class Certificates: 8, John M‘QLelland ; 
9, William J. Lukeman ; 10, Hugh M‘Donald ; 
11, Alexander Henderson. 3 

Senior  Class—* Prizes in Architectural 
Design: James M‘Kissack and William S. 
Moyes. Glasgow Institute of Architects’ Prize 
(value £2 2s.) for Sketches and Measured 
Drawings (Summer Work): William 8. 
Moyes. 

BuiLpiIna CONSTRUCTION. 

Junior Class.—First Class Certificates: 1, 
James A. Ferguson (prize+); 2, Alexander 
Craig (prizey+); 38, Robert Park (prize+); 4, 
James W.° Martin (prize); 5, John Dunn 
(prize); 6, David Craig (prize); 7, John 
M‘Farlane (prize) ; 8, John G. Bennett (prize) ; 
9, John R. Johnstone (prize); 10, 'homas 
Cockburn (prize); 11, Gavin T, MacNaughton ; 
12, George M, Douglas; 18, John Gourlay; 
14, William Kerr; 15, Lawrence -J.: Lambe ; 
16, Alexander Livingstone ; 17, Duncan Grant ; 
18, Henry Melville; 19, James M‘Farlane ; 20, 
Robert Morrison; 21, Alexander Wagstaff ; 
22, Norman M‘L. Paterson. Second Class Cer- 
tificates: 23, Donald M‘Intosh; 24, Alex. 
Lindsay; 25, Andrew R. Robertson; 26, 
William B. Pringle; 27, David Gilchrist; 28, 
George_R. Bryce; 29, John C. Buchanan ; 30, 
George Paul ; 31, Julius Bradley ; 32, Alexander 
M‘Lean ; 33, William Barr ; 34, Murdo Stewart ; 
35, R. M. Younghughes ; 36, Robert HE. Frame ; 
37, William M‘Farlane; 38, William Burns; 
39, Matthew Steele; 40, Robert M‘Callum ; 
41, John M‘Kellar; 42, James R. Twaddle; 
43, James Anderson ; 44, William M“Tageart. 


r Prizes presented by the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. 


+ Prizes. presented by the Glasgow Building Trades 
Exchange, 


Senior OClass.—First Class Certificates: 1, 
Colin Sinclair (prize*); 2,.John Ralston 
(prize *); 3, Archie Scott-(prize *) ; 4, Alexan- 
der Henderson (prize) ; 5, James, N. Gilmore 
(prize); 6, James Flett (prize); 7, Malcolm 
Black (prize); 8, Duncan M‘Kinlay (prize) ; 
9, John Burnside (prize); 10, James Angus; 
11, John. M. Machattie ; 12, James A. Laird; 
13, David Martin; 14, Duncan Campbell; 15, 
Robert Moon; 16, James 8. Robertson ; 17; 
James C. Thompson; 18, Robert. B. Donald; 
19, William H. M‘Lean. “Second Class 
Certificates : 20, James Bunyan ; 21, William 


Young;~ 22, Robert ‘Craig; 23,” John 
Earley; . 24; Charles P. Barrett; 25, 


Andrew D. Ireland; 26, James Simpson; 27; 
William H. Murray; 28, James Braid; 29, 
Alexander Elliot ; 30, William Thomson; 31, 
James Winton ; 32, Donald Brown ;_ 33, 
Alexander B. Kay ; 34, Andrew H. Martin; 35 
Millar D. Douglas; 36, James Smith. , 
Honours Class.—First’ Class Certificates: 1, 
John M. Arthur (prize+) ; 2, James 8. Boyd 
(prize) ; 3, John Smith (prize); 4, David 
Skinner (prize); 5, James H. Mellis; 6, Robert 
Douglas; 7, John 8. Henderson ;- 8, James 
Johnstone; 9, Nigel C. R. Howie; 10, James 
Reid; 11, David M-Girdwood.. Second Class” 
Certificates: 12, Arehibald Cook; 18, James 
W. Service; 14, William. Aird; 15, William 
M‘Clelland ; 16, -George Mathieson ; 17, 
William V.M‘Mahon ; 18, Thomas Whyte. ~ 
QueEEN’s Prizes ror Screncr Supsucrs. _ 
Building Construction (5, awarded).—James 
H. Mellis, first. place ; Wm. K, Anderson, 
fourth place. 
Light (2 awarded).—-David Robertson, second. 
place. 4 
QUEEN’S Prizes ror ART SuBJECTS.- 
Architecture (2 awarded).—Thos. A’ Moodie, 
second place. 


THE BERKELEY HOTEL. 


foes Berkeley Hotel has just undergone 
extensive and important ~-alterations, 


Adjoining property having been acquired, the — 


proprietors have been enabled to double the size- 
of the restaurant, to increase the accommoda-- 
tion at the hotel by about one-third, and “to 


generally improve the kitchen: and offices, - 


whilst the whole of the old building has been 
redecorated. 
sist of a very handsome suite of rooms, 
designed, decorated, and furnished by Messrs. 
S. J. Waring and Sons, whose most recent 
work has been the complete 
of the Hotel Regina at Cimiez, where Her 
Majesty has spent this year’s vacation. ‘The 
restaurant is now capable of containing seating 
accommodation for 100 visitors, and the pro- 


prietors have adopted the most unobtrusive | 


scheme of decoration and. colouring, consisting 
of half Dutch, half Jacobean treatment, with 
high oak -panelling enlivened by rosewood 


The restaurant will now con- © 


installation — 


drops and carving, with gold and crimson ~~ 


leather work above. ‘The whole of the electrie 
lighting work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Strode and Co., of 48, Osnaburgh © Street. 
The elegant fittings throughout the building 
are their own design and manufacture. 
Those in the restaurant and entrance hall are 


Jacobean in style, and are made in polished — 


bright iron, the reception-room being fitted 
with handsome gilt Louis XIV. candle sconces. 


Amongst other works, Messrs. Strode have also ~ 
supplied and fixed two vertical steam boilers, _ 
which are not only the means of supplying ~ 


steam for all the cooking apparatus, and for 
heating purposes, but, by an ingenious 


automatic arrangement, provide a. hot-water ~ 


supply for the hotel of over 1000 gallons per 
hour if required. An entirely new system of 


drainage has been laid down by Messrs. Dent 


and Hellyer, and Messrs. Burke and Company 
have supplied marble floors and mosaie work. 


An electric lift has been supplied by the Otis. 
Hlevator Company, and Messrs. Shoolbred and * 


Company and Messrs. Norton and Company 
have supplied furniture for the hotel. 


* Prizes presented by the Glasgow Institute of | ie 


Measurers. 


y+ Prize presented by the Glasgow Building Trades 
Exchange, . 
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THE PARTHENON AND THE EARTH- 
QUAKE OF 1804.* 


By F. C, Prnrosn, M.A., F.R.S. 


N R. PENROSE said he had undertaken to 
4 describe the result of his recent exami- 
nation of the Parthenon, the object of which 
was to advise the Greek Minister of Public 
Instruction, and the Archeological Society of 
Athens, as to certain repairs which were re- 
quired in consequence of the damage done to 
the building by the earthquake of 1894. Three 
international consulting Architects—namely, 
Mr. Penrose himself, Professor Diirm (of Carls- 
ruhe), and M. Lucien Magne (of Paris)—had 
been appointed to confer with a local com- 
mittee presided over by M. Cavvadias, the 
Government Superintendent of Antiquities, 
and consisting of several Greek members of 
the Athens Archeological Society and some 
associated members, including Dr. Dérpfeld, 
M. Troump, a resident French Architect, and 
the Government engineer, M. Balanos, who 
was to superintend the repairs. Having re- 
ferred at some length to the principal events 
which had reduced the building to its present 
insecure condition, Mr. Penrose went on to say 
that when he arrived at Athens last year 
Professor Diirm and M. Magne had already 
made their reports. Theformer had gone very 
fully into the question of the defects and 
remedies, and his report was a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the subject. That 
of M. Magne was a brilliant and well-illus- 
trated memoir on the construction and 


ORNAMENTS OF THE TEMPLE 


rather\than a more technical report on the 
defects and remedies ; but he called attention 
to one very important detail, namely, the 
instability of the angles of the pediments, 
The local committee had already made 
arrangements for several. 14ft. architrave 
stones being prepared on Mount Pentelicus. 
The part of the temple which demanded the 
most immediate attention was the hexastyle 
portico of the Posticum. The state of the 
Posticum was such that it was impossible to 
without 


execute any satisfactory repair 
replacing at least five of the architrave 
stones., Of the six columns composing the 


portico, four only were free; two of them were 
more or less embedded in the mass of masonry 
containing a staircase which was once sur- 
mounted by a Turkish minaret. This: mass 
secured *the southern columniation. The 
architraves supported by the four free columns 
consisted of twelve stones. Of these twelve, 
only tive were free from very great defects; 
but if five of them could be replaced with new 
material, two could be so pinned together to 
their neighbours that they might be supported 
sufficiently well. 
Tuer Worst Drrrors 
were on the eastern side of the portico. With 
one exception the western stones were sound, 
which was fortunate, as they supported the 
portion of the Panathenaic frieze still left on 
the Temple. With regard to the defective one 
—namely, that which onceconnected the north- 
eastern column with its neighbour—the 
simplest remedy would have been to replace it 
with new; but its removal would endanger a 
portion of the precious sculptures, and it would 
have to be keyed to a new stone placed along- 
site of it. Professor Durm, in his report, sug- 
gested that the reason of this part being in so 
much worse condition than any other, was that 
the original builders had used for an interior 
part of the fabric a very much worse material 
than they had provided for the exterior. It 
was true that the marble of these architraves 
was more streaky than could be found on the 
exterior; but streaky marble of similar quality 
had endured well on the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. Another and more effective cause 
could be assigned to it, namely, fire, which had 
consumed all the inflammable part of the 
structure, and had very much calcined the 
whole of the 

SUPERSTRUCTURE OF THE Posticum, 
as the state of the surface of the marble 
showed. It had also weakened the lintel of 


*Abstract of a Paper read before the Royal Tustitute of 
British Architects on Monday night. 


the great western door, and some of the 
columns of the Posticum, especially on the 
eastern side, had also suffered. Many portions 
of the capitals and of the architrave stones in 
this part retained traces of iron plugs, which 
could only have been used to fix some material 
for the purpose of repairing the surfaces which 
had been split off by the action of fire. This 
completely explained why the architrave 
stones of this portion of the building, although 
much less subject to ordinary weather vicissi- 
tudes, had become so much more cracked than 
those of the Peristyle. A large piece from the 
middle intercolumniation fell down in the 
earthquake of 1894, split off apparently at an 
ancient flaw. The course of deep stones above 
the architrave, which formed the back of the 
Panathenaic frieze, and ranged with it in level, 
was also very much cracked and dislocated, so 
much so that only two pieces in the whole 
length were in a fit condition to be retained. 
These pieces, however, were neither so difficult 
to handle nor to replace as the main architrave 
stones, which had a length of about 13ft. 9in. 
each. The lecturer then referred to the diffi- 
culties attending the removal of the condemned 
blocks and fixing those which were to replace 
them, and showed by the aid of diagrams 
how the operation could be performed. 
With regard to the lintel of the great western 
door, the two ends remained in the wall, but 
the rest was gone, and the place was occupied 


by 
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This, it was hoped, would be replaced by 
marble; but there was not the slightest pro- 
spect of a 30ft. beam being found, nor could it 
be brought to Athens with existing appliances. 
The plan recommended by the lecturer, and 
accepted by the Athenian Committee, and by 
Mr. Penrose’s French and German colleagues, 
was explained by a diagram. The insecure 
condition of the angles of the Temple was to 
be traced to the great overhanging stones 
which supported the angular acroteria having 
a tendency to slip downwards and drag the 
neighbouring portions of the superstructure 
with them.. The worst crack in the architrave 
was over the north-west angle column, where, 
owing to the fall of a large piece at the corner 
of the abacus, the bearing of the outer stone 
of the architrave was reduced to little more 
than a point. Between the fourth and fifth 
columns, reckoning from the south, a crack 
through the architrave had been. produced 
by a cannon-shot, and the abacus of the 
fourth column had been so much shattered 
that it gave a bearing to no more than 
about half the thickness of the architraves 
which rested upon it. The exfoliation of 
iron cramps connecting the architrave stones 
at the top had also injured all but one of the 
vertical joints, but, beyond the breakages of 
the large splinters which had fallen, the injury 
at these places did not seem likely to extend. 
Among the diagrams shown by the lecturer 
was one illustrating the 


CuRIous CONSTRUCTION OF Parts, 


and another showing how the angles could be 
secured from slipping by connecting the great 
horizontal corner-stones by means of strong 
gun-metal cramps with the main cornice at a 
sufficient distance, so as to provide an adequate 
amount of weight to resist the tendency. to 
slip. Few of the new stones proposed to be 
introduced would make any difference in the 
general view of the Temple, and scarcely 
any of the steel or bronze work; and the 
new stone could be stained with copperas, 
so as to be almost indistinguishable from 
some of the old time-stained marble.—Pro- 
fessor Gardner, who was in Athens at the 
time of the earthquake in 1894, opened the 
discussion, endorsing Mr. Penrose’s remarks 
as to the earthquake not being entirely 
accountable for the damage to the Parthenon, 
as a minute examination failed to reveal any 
new cracks, except, perhaps, in one or two 
minor instances. Therefore he agreed that 
the earthquake, so far from being an unfortu- 
nate disaster, had done good in calling atten- 
tion to the extremely precarious state of certain 
portions of the building. The speaker strongly 
deprecated those mangled remains of columns, 


discordant and hideous as they were, being 
built up again at the north side of the 
Parthenon. The attempt to build up the old 
pieces had been very disasterous. Of course, 
it was quite impossible to rebuild the whole 
of the Parthenon. There was. not sufficient 
material for it, and to replace the old blocks 
would simply destroy the Symmetry of the 
building. It was most reassuring to them to 
hear from such an authority as Mr. Penrose 
that the repair and restoration necessary was 
not so extensive as they perhaps had been led 
to believe, after having noticed the numerous 
cracks and the seemingly inadequate support 
of certain of the blocks.—Mr. R. Phen’ Spiers 
asked Mr. Penrose if he could explain the 


CAUSE OF THE DISCOLOURATION 


of certain parts of the structure—whether it 
was due to the decomposition of the marble 
itself, to the discolouration of the iron work, 
or to lightning. He was sure they all must 
have heard with very great pleasure that their 
ex-President had been asked. to become a 
member of the International Committee to 
deal with the question of the restoration of the: 
Parthenon, and they had the greatest confidence 
in his judgment. Of course it was a very 
difficult matter to decide precisely as to how 
the restoration should be carried out—where 
they should use iron, where the old material, 
and where material similar to that which 
formerly existed ; but he did not see why some 
fresh material should not be used, as it would 
then become apparent which was old and which 
was new work. He had _ pleasure in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Penrose. In 
seconding it Mr. T. J. Willson thought the 
whole architectural world was to be con- 
gratulated on the comparatively small’ extent 
of repair and restoration which the Par- 
thenon required.—Mr. John Hebb was glad 
Mr. Penrose had not favoured a general 
use of the fragment of columns, the use of 
which, he was sure, would mean a great 
injury to the building. He also would have 
great diffidence in colouring new marble so as 
to obtain a similarity in appearance with that 
of the old, though generally he much 
appreciated the ingenious way in which archi- 
traves had been raised, and the way the work of 
restoration has been carried on in other ways.— 
Mr, Hugh Stannus wished to ask whether the 
restoration of the Parthenon might not be 
carried one or two steps further than had been 
suggested. Many of the walls at Pompeii 
were covered with tiles, but in the case of the 
Parthenon probably cement could be used to 
advantage in 


PROTECTING THE IRON Work 


from the disintegration of rain and moisture 
for many years to come. He suggested, 
further, the advisability of making regular 
inspection of the Parthenon. Every year, 
say, it should be someone’s duty to examine 
carefully every wall, and see that there was no 
crack of any kind through which water could 
percolate, or the herbage find root, to disin- 
tegrate the walls of this noble monument. 
He submitted for consideration’ the ques- 
tion whether they might not re-erect some 
of the old columns. He thought it was a 
thousand pities that the columns were allowed 
to lay about as at present. Of course these 
columns had broken joints, but these defects 
were equalled by other broken joints up and 
down the Parthenon. It was melancholy to 
reflect’ that the grand building was in two 
pieces, and he earnestly hoped that they 
would soon be joined, if even, in the absence 
of anything better by a sandstone wall.—Mr. 
A. Payne remarked that the great difficulty as 
to re-erecting the fallen columns was that they 
could not be restored to the same condition as 
those which were at present standing —Mr. 
J. M. Brydon wondered how it was that the 
old Greeks had spent so much time and 
thought and skill on a frieze which is, and 
always must have been, so badly seen.—The 
President spoke very briefly, and the vote of 
thanks having been carried, Mr. Penrose 
acknowledged the compliment, and in answer- 
ing Mr. Spiers, attributed the discolouration 
of certain parts of the Parthenon to the iron 
hidden in the marble. 
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Professional Items. 


Bonsover.—It has been decided torebuild the 
Church on theenlarged ground plan, but dispen- 
sing with the additional vestry, also abandoning 
the triforium so far as the seating accommo- 
dation is concerned. The triforium arches will 
remain overthe arcade, but there will be no floor, 
which will dispense with the two turrets that 
had been provided to get the triforium. The 
plans agreed upon represent an estimated de- 
crease in the total cost of building of £750, 
and a decrease in the seating accommodation 
of 90. 


Bripuineton Quay.—The restored chapel 
of St. Anne’s Convalescent Home, which 
is a brick building, consists of a nave and 
north aisle, and is in the Early English 
style of Architecture, following the type 
of Architecture prevalent in Flanders in 
the thirteenth century, where brickwork was 
so largely used. The south windows consist. of 
three lights, and the mullions and tracery 
above are built of brick without any admixture 
of stone. The effect is more pleasing than the 
asual combination of stone and brick. The 
beautiful arches which separate the north aisle 
from the nave rest on four octagonal pillars of 
Roche Abbey stone. The roof is heavily tim- 
bered and put together with oak pins, and left 
plain with tie beams, king posts, &c. The 
pbuilding is lighted by pairs of incandescent 
lights hung from the roof. The Architect is 
Mr. C, Hodgson Fowler, Durham; and the 
builder, Mr. A. Lyons, Norton, Malton. 


Carpirr.—The new and imposing synagogue 
in Cathedral Road was formally opened last 
Wednesday. The new building provides ac- 
commodation for 241 men on the ground floor 
and 158 womenin the gallery. A novel feature 
of. the interior is an arrangement whereby the 
apse containing the Ark is placed at the same 
end of the building as the main street entrance, 
this being the only method of securing the 
necessary eastward aspect for the Ark. The 
building has been enriched by two Sephor 
Torah mantles (Scrolls of the Law), covers, 
and a cushion. 


Cracton.—The Board of Trade has approved 
of and issued a provisional order for the 
enlargement of the local pier. The under- 
taking covered by this provisional order is the 
lengthening of the pier to such an extent that 
four large steamers will be enabled to lie 
alongside at once, a measure of public con- 
venience which is not enjoyed by any other 


pleasure pier inthe Kingdom. The provisional | 


order also covers a scheme for the electric 
lighting of the new pier and various other 
improvements. 


EpINBURGH.—The new club house of the 
Edinburgh Burgess Golfing Society at Barnton, 
near Cramond, was formerly opened on the 
11th inst. by Lord Rosebery. The club house 
is two stories in height, and built in the Early 
English style. On the left of the main entrance 
is the principal club room, an apartment 51ft. 
by 31ft., lighted by a couple of oriel windows. 
Connected with this room are the kitchen, 
service rooms, and bar. The smoking room is 
another spacious apartment, the ventilation of 
which has received special attention. The 
dressing rooms and lavatories are arranged on 
the most approved lines. Upstairs a room has 
been set apart for the use of ladies, who will 
have access to the balcony by a special 
entrance. On the same flat there is a billiard 
room with space for two tables. Hot water 
heating apparatus, electric bells, and fire- 
extinguishing fittings throughout, add to the 
completeness of the building. Suitable accom- 
modation is provided for the resident secretary 
of the club. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
R. M. Cameron, Edinburgh, and the premises 
cost over £6000. Contemplated additions to 
the course are a residence for the greenkeeper, 
a caddie’s shelter, and stabling. 


Kuy.—It has been decided to build a parish- 
room in commemoration ‘of the Queen’s 


Diamond Jubilee at a cost of £800. The 
room ‘will accommodate 350 persons. The 
Architects (Messrs. James and Sweet-Escott, 
of St. Mary Street, Cardiff) have been in- 
structed to proceed with the plans and ta 
invite tenders for the erection of the building 
upon a site given by Lord Windsor, situate at 
the back of the post office. 


Gaunpry, Firesnire.—A building is being 
erected at Gauldry, in Fifeshire, which is 
intended as a hall and reading-room. ‘The 
hall if necessary can be divided by sliding 
panels into two, giving accommodation for 
reading-room or like purpose. In addition to 
the ordinary retiring rooms the block com- 
prises caretaker’s house with other offices. 
The building occupies a commanding site, and 
is faced with red Dumfries stone. Mr. Ritchie, 
Perth, is the Architect. 


GRANGE-OVER-Sanps.— The Convalescent 
Home erected by the North-Eastern Counties 
Friendly Societies at Grange-over-Sands, on 
Morecambe Bay, has just been opened. The 
home has been erected at a cost of £4000. It 
stands in two aeres of ground, and commands 
lovely views of the sea and the mountains of 
Yorkshire and Westmoreland. 


Hastines.—The Corporation has decided to 
purchase the works of the local electric light 
company as a going concern. The price agreed 
is £58,000, and the plant includes that in use 
for the illumination of the Front-line and 
parades. 


Heien’s Bay.— The new Presbyterian 
Church erected at Helen’s Bay was opened on 
the 9th inst. It is built of silurian stone from 
the Ballygowan quarries, and faced with white 
eranite from Scrabbo. Messrs. Young and 
M‘Kenzie were selected as Architects, and Mr. 
Ww. Kerr as builder, and in a short space of 
time the present edifice, which with the 
further growth of the district. can be enlarged 
by transepts, was completed. The total cost 
of the Church was about £1600, and it is pro- 
posed to build a tower and new transepts at 
some future date. 


InverNess.—The alterations to the Free 
East Church, Inverness, will cost very much 
more than was at firstsupposed. Then it was 
thought that £2500 might cover the altera- 
tions, now the cost is estimated at about 
£4500. The design is by Messrs. Ross and 
Macbeth. 


Kitmarnock.—A design of the building to 
be erected as a gift to the town for the purpose 
of a Public Library and Museum has been 
prepared by Messrs. J. and R. 8. Ingram, 
The style of Architecture adopted is Italian. 
Taking into consideration the site of Elmbank 
House, with the trees surrounding it, this pro- 
posed building will have a distinctive and 
characteristic appearance. The building is 
partly two stories and partly one story in 
height, the frontage being about 130ft. in 
length, with a total depth of 114ft. To the 
right of the entrance hall is the reading- 
room ; adjoining is magazine-room ; also ladies’ 
room. On the left of entrance hall is the 
lending library, corresponding in dimensions 
to the reading-room ; also reference library, 
librarian’s room, with side entrance. Im- 
mediately behind the main staircase is placed 
a lecture hall, 60ft. by 36ft., with platform 
and gallery at opposite end. 


Lrenps.—At a meeting of the Highways Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Corporation on the 12th 
inst., a deputation attended to urge the 
desirability of substituting a silent pavement 
for the granite setts now used in Boar Lane. 
The noise of the traffic is at present very 
great, and by the suggested change it would, 
of course, be greatly lessened, while the com- 
mittee in adopting it would simply be treating 
Boar Lane as a portion of Briggate has already 
been treated. It was decided to accede to the 
wishes of the deputation, and to“put down a 
pavement of wood, the work to be done when 
the’ tram lines are being ‘re-laid in connection 
with the electric system. 


Lowrsrort.—The work of restoring the sea 
wall in front of the Grand Hotel, at Lowestoft, 
which has been executed by Messrs. B. Cooke, 
contractors, of Victoria Street, and the engineer 
of which was Mr. W. J. Roberts, is now finished. 
The former wall was not strong enough to 
resist the force of last January’s storm, and 
was consequently overturned. 


Mancuester. —It is proposed to erect a 
Church to accommodate a little over 500, at a 
cost of about £5000, in the new district of St. 
Aiden, It will, however, be capable of enlarge- 
ment. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Preston and Vaughan, Architects. 


Moss Stpz.—The public free library and 
newsroom. recently erected at Moss Side 
is in every way suitable for its purpose, 
and has been erected from designs prepared 
by Mr. Acton, the surveyor to the District 
Council, the cost being about £3000. It in- 
cludes a‘ large public room, which may be used 
for meetings, concerts, &c., a library and news- 
room, and, in the basement, class-roomis, in 
which some of the technical instruction classes 
held under the District Council may be car- 
ried on. 


Norrawicu.—The new Technical Schools at 
Northwich will be opened in July. The schools 
are the gift of Sir Joseph Verdin, and have 
been built at a cost of £10,000. They provide 
for the study of every branch of Art, and — 
rooms will be fitted with machinery to enable 
practical instruction to be given in mechanical 
science, plumbing, cookery, and laundry work. 

Oxrorp. — The. new block of municipal 
buildings, which has been in course of erec- 
tion for the past three years, was opened last 
Wednesday by the Prince of Wales. The new 
building stands on the site of the old Town 
Hall and Corn Exchange ; it is 96ft. long by — 
boft., and presents a very handsome appear~ 


ance. 
2 


Paispey.—The plans of the new Drill Hall — ; 


show a building four stories in height, in the 


Scottish baronial style of Architecture. Be-~ = 


sides the hall proper, which is 130ft. by 80ft., 


situated on the second floor, the building con- 


tains accommodation for the keeper, a room 
for band practice, storage, officers’ rooms, 
armoury, billiard room, and committee rooms. — 
Entrance is had from the front, but the main — 
doorway is to the west side, immediately 
adjoining the main building.. In a separate 


erection on the west side of the hall are a uf. 


gymnasium and lavatories, and_on the east 
side is a Morris tube range, 130ft. long by 12ft. 
broad. The estimated cost of the whole 
building, which has been designed by Mr. 
T G. Abercrombie, is £8000. It is expected 
that it will be ready for use by next August. _ 


Parrick.—The new police gymnasium in- 
Meadowside Park was opened recently. The 
building is a single storey erection of brick 
with slated roof, 80ft. long, 37ft. wide, and 
18ft. high from floor to beams. At both ~ 
extremities a gallery has been erected of pitch 
pine. The flooring and ceiling are also of — 


pitch pine, and the entire woodwork has been a 


varnished. At the entrance apartments are ~ 


provided as library and reading rooms, while 


at the east-end of the building a dressing- 
room has been erected containing bath and 


other conveniences. Adjoining the gymnasium ~ ms 


there is a grass plot for outside recreation, 
with a cinder track encircling it about 18C 
yards in length. 

SronrHaven, N.B.—Plans have just been 
sanctioned for the erection of, and additions to, 


- the Episcopal Schools, comprising large class- 


rooms, teachers’ retiring rooms, cloak-room 
and lavatories, also new staircase. The eleva 
tion to High Street is of Gothic design, and 
the front dressings will be of Brechin Stone. — 
The Architect is Mr. J, Augustus Souttar, 
Aberdeen. is 


Trade and Craft. | 


“RETENTION” OF A WALL, 

The case of Reg. v. the London County 
Council was a motion for a mandamus to the 
London County Council directing it to hear 
and determine an application. The application 
was one made bya Mrs. Websterfor the Council’s 
consent for the “retention” of a certain wall 
erected.a distance less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway, 
Pearson’s Avenue, Deptford. The facts were 
these. Mrs. Webster had the wall in question 
substituted for a wooden fence running between 
a piece of unoceupied ground and the’ road. 
Subsequently on this land she erected stables, 
the-foreyard of which was bounded by the wall. 
This wall was distant_less than 20ft. from the 
centre of the road, and having become part of a 
building by reason of the stables being built, 
the structure became illegal. The London 
County Council then took proceedings. against 
the builder of the wall, and he was convicted. 
The wall, however, was not removed, and 
further proceedings were then taken against 
Mrs. Webster. After the building was erected 
she had applied for the consent of the London 
County Council. It, however, refused to hear 
the application. An appeal was made to the 
special tribunal of appeal created under the 
Act. Objection was taken on behalf of the 
Council that there was no decision of its given, 
and, therefore, no appeal would lie, This con- 
tention prevailed. The present application 
was made with the view of being able to get 
to the tribunal of appeal. The court discharged 
the rule. 


OVERHEAD TRAMWAY SYSTEM IN GLASGOW. 

After a long discussion the Glasgow Town 
Council has adopted the recommendation by 
the Tramway Committee that the route from 
Mitchell Street to Springburn, about two and 
a half miles in leneth, should be equipped with 
the overhead system of electric traction, at a 
cost of about £20,000. This short route is only 
to be in the way of an experiment. 


THE GURNEY FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


The question of how to apply artificial heat 
to secure an equable warm temperature at the 
same time subject to the unwholesome effects 
of an atmosphere vitiated by the extraction of 
its health-giving quality, is one which the 
Gurney Foundry Company (whose agents in 
Great Britain are Messrs. Samuel, Sons, and 
Benjamin, 164, Fenchurch Street, E.C.) are 
doing much to solve in a practical way.. Low 
pressure water circulaticn—which admittedly 
secures the nearest approach to the gatural 
diffusion of heat by the sun—is, the Company 
claims, the key to the situation, and, having 
combined economy with efficiency, considerable 
success has attended its enterprise in intro- 
ducing its new methods in Canada and the 
United States. It is also claimed that this 
system of warming will meet every variation of 
climate, providing a. soft, gentle, and adequate 
temperature, and at a cost, both as regards tha 
original outlay and the cost of maintenance, as 
low, if not lower, than any system now upon 
the market. The Gurney Foundry Company 
manufactures three distinct types of water 
heaters, and they embrace every modern im- 
provement of value. First of all, the Company 
manufactures the “Oxford,” which is less ex- 
pensive than the others in original outlay, and 
is more largely employed in warming medium 
and small dwellings. The “Double Crown ” 
series works with a direct circulation, and also 
has the advantage of down draught and long 
fire travel, the greatest economy ever attained 
in this class of apparatus being claimed for 
this heater. The third pattern is the 
“Defiance,” which is adapted for compara- 
tively small work. It is used extensively in 
hotels, laundries, stables, small conservatories, | 
&e. The same Company also manufactures | 
water and steam radiators in great variety of 
lengths, widths, and heights. The Gurney 
beating system has, among other places, been 
installed at the Tivoli Theatre and Restaurant, 
the Garrick Theatre, and the Union Bank of 
London, 
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MESSRS. OATES AND GREEN. 


We have received from Messrs. Oates and 
Green, Limited, of Halifax, a copy of their sup- 
plementary catalogue containing full informa- 
tion as to their waste water closets and 
latrines, along with particulars of their general 
sanitary goods. Messrs. Oates and Green 
rightly claim special advantages for their 
patent automatic waste water closet. It is 
specially worthy of notice that inthis system the 
traps in all cases are fixed clear of the closets 
and latrines, and that the connecting pipes, 
increasing in size from the tipper to the trap, 
provide increased area to allow for friction, 
retarding the flow, and therefore enabling the 
whole volume of flush to pass in one solid 
body. Messrs. Oates and Green’s patent anti- 
fouling cone has proved most efficient—it is 
made from highly-glazed porcelain—and_ their 
overhead tipper boxes with patent concen- 
trating channel are perfectly simple and strong. 
A specially adapted ventilator for closet and 
latrine roofs is Smith’s patent “ Zafila.” It is 
constructed of highly-glazed stoneware, and is 
impervious to the weather. Messrs. Oates and 
Green. have all the latest improvements in 
sanitary ware. In drains madé with Plum- 
mer’s pipes solid matter is in continual contact 
with a stronger and deeper force of water than 
is the case of a circular pipe of similar dimen- 
sions. ‘These pipes are not top-heavy, nor are 
they inclined to fall to one side. The advan- 
tages of strength, &c., are maintained by the 
circular form. of socket. Patent socketless 
access pipes for making connections or repairs 
without disturbing the main drain; valve traps ; 
Phillips’ patent gully, now made with side 
inlet; a patent disconnecting channel; the trap 
of which can be turned in‘any direction, are a 
few of the wares illustrated in Messrs. Oates 
and Green’s supplementary catalogue. 


JUBILEE PANEL. 


The illustration here given is a reduced fac- 
simile of a terra cotta panel manufactured by 
Mr. W. T. Chapman, of Cleethorpes. The 
modelling isin bigh relief and gives a boldand 
striking effect, and can be strongly recom- 


mended for use in public buildings erected 
during this Jubilee year. ‘The total measure- 
ment.is 30in. by 24in., and the panel can be 
obtained at the low price of twenty shillings. 
We understand Mr. A. Thacker was the 
sculptor. 


We have received acopy of Metrical Tables 
for Engineers, Surveyors, Chemists, Merchants, 
&e., by Frederic Elie Gay, Assistant City 
Surveyor, Bath. (St. Bride’s Press, Limited, 
2s.) The book is published to meet the want 
experienced by readers of Continental technical 
works “of some concise and portable series of 
tables that would permit them to rapidly and 
accurately transpose into the system with 
which they are’ most acquainted the values 
met with, which frequently vary considerably 
in their expression, according to the professional 
customs of different countries.” The varying 
standards of metric values have long been a 
perplexing matter, and a text-book of tables 
computed on the most universal basis—that 
laid down by the Standards Commission, 1871- 
72—ought to meet with a warm welcome. 
Mr. Gay has accomplished his task with that 
thoroughness and precision which ensures 
success, 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


London Association of Foremen 
Engineers and Draughtsmen.—Mr. A, J. 
Durston, C.B., R.N., presided at the annual 
festival of the London Association of Foremen 
Engineers and Draughtsmen, held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel. The Society, now 
widely spread and numerous, was originally 
formed by a few foremen, not only for com- 
radeship, but also as a means for interchanging 
knowledge, and it arranges for lectures, fol- 
lowed by discussions, upon mechanical and 
scientific subjects. Disabled members are 
assisted, and the unemployed are aided while 
seeking. work.—The Chairman, in proposing 
the toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to the 
Association,” said that the most sanguine 
engineer at the: beginning of this glorious reign 
would not have dared to predict such an 


_ advance as that which had been made. 


Iron and Steel Institute.—The annual 
dinner of the Iron and Steel Institute took 
place at the Hotel Cecil, the president, Mr. 
EK. P. Martin, in the chair, Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, in proposing “Prosperity to the Iron 
and Steel Institute,” said his connection with 
the toast showed that there was something 
more in the relations between the great 
industries and the representatives of the State 
than the exchange of despatches to and from 
Whitehall, and it was a sign of the belief, 
which was well founded, that the little that 
could be done by the officers of the State to 
encourage the commerce and trade of this 
country would be done heartily, loyally, and 
zealously. 

Registered Plumbers of Edinburgh.— 
The annual meeting of the registered plumbers 
in the Edinburgh and East of Scotland District 
was held in the Philosophical Rooms, Edin- 
burgh, recently. Sir Jas. Russell presided. 
The report of the Council stated that 62 
masters and 54 journeymen had been added to 
the roll during the year, and that a very suc- 
cessful series of lectures were given during the 
winter.—The Chairman moved, and Mr. J. W. 
Wilson seconded the adoption of the report, 
the Chairman remarking that copies of last 
year’s report were circulated among public 
health officials, so that there was hope that 
they might be able to get the public educated 
to the fact that there was such a thing as ¢ 
registered plumber. They must hammer into 
the public that with the registered plumber 
they had a guarantee that he would practice 
his craft to the benefit of the public, whereas, 
with the unregistered plumber, they had no 
such guarantee. 


Tue Hampstead Guardians have resolved to 
apply to the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to borrow £15,000 for the purpose of 
erecting the proposed additions to the Hamp- 
stead Workhouse. 

THE opening of the new railway from Tipton 
St. John’s, near Sidmouth, to Budleigh Salter- 
ton, took place on Saturday. By this new route 
to Budleigh Salterton, eighteen miles are saved 
on the journey from London. 

ParinTIne with compressed air nozzles instead 
of brushes is rapidly coming into fashion, 
because it can be doné much more cheaply. 
As yet the “reform” extends only to the 
painting of railway carriages. 

Lorp TotiemacHEe has undertaken to de- 
fray the cost of restoring the chancel of Acton 
Church, Nantwich. The cost will be £1500, 
and the work will be carried out so as to pre- 
serve the original style of the building, which 
dates back 900 years. 

Lorp Luanearrock has offered to the vestry 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, a piece 
of land three-quarters of an acre in size, known. 
as the Paragon, New Kent-road, for £3400 for 
the purposes of a recreation ground for the 
parish. Towards this sum he has promised 
£1000, and thé London County Council has 
agreed to contribute £1700. The Newington 
Vestry is considering an application to sub- 
scribe part of the remaining £700, the site 
adjoining the parish. The Metropolitan 
Gardens Association has agreed to lay out the 
ground, 
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Tur Government of New South Wales has 
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Correspondence. 


: R.L.B.A. ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of Tus BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—May I direct attention to another 
aspect of these elections ? 

There are sixteen architectural societies 
allied to the Institute, but only nine of these 
at a time are allowed representative seats 
upon the Council, and this is by an election 
under the provisions of Bye-law 30. Last 
year there was no contest; on previous occa- 
sions three or four representative candidates 
were defeated. 

If, therefore, four elected President-repre- 
sentatives did not attend even one ‘of the 
twenty-eight meetings held during their year 
of office, there is: good reason why they should 
retire in favour of the representatives of other 
allied societies. 

But what those who are acting with me 
demand is that there shall be periodical re- 
tirements from each class of the Council, and 
that, after his third year of office, each member 
shall withdraw, unless elected as a vice- 
president. 

Weare therefore voting only for the seven 
new candidates, leaving the present members 
of the Council and the friends of the old system 
to decide as to which eleven or more of the 
present members shall remain in office. 

I am, Sir, 
A FELLOW OF THE INSTITUTE. 
London, May 15th, 1897. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. 


Tur HprTor will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to-any part 
of the United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIx- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. 


Advertising. 


SrruaTions WANTED, SiTvaTIONS VACANT, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 


Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence, 

‘hree Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 

necessary, - 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver- 
tisements, Auction Sales and Contracts Open. 

Prices on application, 

Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St 
Strand, W.C. 


Tue plaster cast of the gigantic statue of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, which is to be erected in 
Bulawayo, has just been completed, and 
removed to the foundry at Thames Ditton to 
be cast. 


A NEw organ has been presented to Heaton 
‘Parish Church by Mr. Fred Illingworth. The 
instrument has been built by Mr. Hope-Jones, of 
Birkenhead, and the action is of the electrical 
type. 

Tue plans of Sir A. Blomfield for the restora- 
tion of Macclesfield Parish Church, at. an 
estimated cost of £13,630, have been approved, 
and steps will now be taken to raise the 
necessary funds. 

A rire has occurred in -Sunderland which 
destroyed the Mann Quay Works. A plot. of 
land about 150 yards in length was covered by 


joiners’ shops and other workshops, as well as’ 


large stacks of timber. The joiners’ shop was 
a very large building, only erected within the 
past two years, and fitted with the latest and 
most costly machinery, The damage is esti- 
mated at £15,000. 


finished the large stone dock, which will take 
in the largest steamers afloat. The Morts 
Dock and Engineering Company is altering its 
dock, which, when completed, will be capable 
of taking in two vessels at the same time. 

Tr Belfast Chamber of Commerce, after 
considering the construction of the tunnel 
between the north of Ireland and Scotland, 
has passed a resolution that the subject was 
of national importance, and that the Govern- 
ment should arrange for having borings and 
soundings made to test its practicability. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


RBAN DISTRICT. COUNCIL of 
THAME. 

TO GRANITE CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 

The Council invite TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 
1200 Tons of BROKEN GRANITE and 120 Tons of 
GRANITE CHIPPINGS, the whole to be delivered free 
to Thame Railway Station (G.W.R.) at such times before 
the lst of October next, and in such quantities as the 
Surveyor to the Council shall direct. 

The Broken Granite to be 1gin. gauge, or 2in. gauge, 
that is 13in. cube, or 2in. cube (whichever the Council 
may decide to accept), and no appreciable portion of it 
to be smaller than the size accepted, or to be composed 
of flaky flat stones or chippings. 

Each person tendering must forward to me with his 
Tender sample of the material tendered for. 

The Council do not pledge themselves to. accept the 
lowest or any Tender. Forms of Tender may be obtained 
of me, or the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. JOSEPH 
TOWERS, Chinnor-road, Thame. 

Tenders must actually be received by me, endorsed 
“* Tender for Materials,’’ before MAY 26th. 

By order of the Council, 

Thame, WILLIAM PARKER. 

May 3rd, 1897. Clerk. 


ARISH OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE, 
BERMONDSEY. 
BRICKS. 

The Vestry of the above Parish is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY of about 30,000 STOCKS, 
or other Hard Bricks, delivered either in barge along- 
side the Vestry Wharf, Hast-lane, or at the Vestry 
Depot, Spa-road, or in trucks at the nearest Railway 
Station. Separate prices to be stated in each case, 

The bricks shall be sound, hard, well burnt, truly 
shaped, and free from all defects. Any soft or inferior 
bricks will not be paid for. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Bricks,’ accompanied by sample 
brick, must be sent to the undersigned not later than 
TWELVE o’clock on MAY 24th. 

FREDERICK RYALL, 

Bermondsey Town Hall, Vestry Clerk, 

Spa-road, §.E., 
May 12th, 1897. 


ry.O BUILDERS and OTHERS. 


The Streets Committee of the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the City of London-are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION, of UNDER- 
GROUND CONVENIENCES, for both sexes, in Upper 
and Lower Thames-streets, according to plans and 
specification to be-seen at the Office of the Engineer to 
the Commission, in the Guildhall, 

Tenders are to be on the forms supplied at the said 
Office, to be sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Vender for Under- 
ground Conveniences,’ addressed to the undersigned, 
and delivered before TWO o’clock on JUNE Ist, 1897. 

Security will be required for the due perfo:mancee of 
the contract. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 
Guildhall, May 12th, 1897. : 


ORNSEY URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

The Hornsey Urban District Council are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of WORK- 
MEN’S DWELLINGS (108 houses) at Nightinga'e- 
lane, Hornsey. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and forms of 
Tender and all information obtained, on application to 
Mr. BE. J. LOVEGROVE, C.E., Engineer to the Council, 
at the offices mentioned below, on any morning between 
the hours of TEN and TWELVE o’clock, on a sum of 
Five Pounds being deposited with the Clerk to the 
Council, which sum will be retained by the Council and 
deemed to be forfeited if a bona-fide Tender is not made 
by the Depositor. 

If a Tender is made which is not accepted, the sum 
deposited will be returned, and if a Tender is accepted 
such sum will be retained by the Council until the con- 
tract has been executed by the Depositor, and will: be 
forfeited in the event of his, or his sureties, failing or 
neglecting to execute such contract, or the bond accom- 
panying ‘same, within seyen days after he or they 
respectively shall have been requested to execute the 
same. , 

; No Tender will be considered except on the prescribed 
orm. 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders are to. be deposited in 
the Tender-box in my department not later than FOUR 
o'clock p.m. on MONDAY, MAY 38ist. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right to decline 
all, or any, or any portion of the Tenders so sent in. 

By order of the Council, 
F, D. ASKEY, 
Clerk to the District Council. 
Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N,. 
May 12th, 1897, : 


CONTRACT No. 4, 

The Erith Urban District Council invite TENDERS 
for the LAYING of about 44 miles of STONEWARE 
PIPE SEWERS, together with the necessary Manholes, 
Flushing Appliances, and other Works. 

The drawings and specification may be seen, and 
prints of the estimate of quantities obtained at the 
Offices of the Engineer, Mr. CHATTERTON, 
M.Inst.C.E., 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. 

A charge of Three Guineas will be made for prints of 
the estimate of quantities. This sum will, however, be 
returned to all those sending in bon4-fide Tenders. — 

Sealed Tenders (which must be on the form supplied), 
endorsed “‘Erith Sewerage, Contract No. 4, Tender,’ 
are to be sent or delivered to me, the undersigned, at 
the address given below not later than NOON on 
MONDAY, the 3lst MAY inst. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. : 

Dated this 11th day of May, 1897. 

FREDK. PARISH (Solicitor), 
Clerk to the District Council. 

High-street, Erith. 


Te 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERFELDY- (N.B.).—For_the erection of Geilery 

buildings, for Messrs. John Dewar and Sons, Limited, 

distillers, Perth.. Mr. C. CG. Doig, Architect, Elgin :— 
Building.—W.: CG. Duncan, Murthly £2,777 0,0 
Carpentering.—Peter Reid, Aberfeldy ... 1,070 0° 0 # 
Slating—James Buchan, Perth .. 32399 
Plumbing.—Jobn Menzies, Aberfeldy .. 170 0 0 
Painting.—Alexander Douglas, Perth ... 

[Plastering and ironwork, &c., not yet accepted, ] 


ASHFORD (Kent).—For the erection of workhouse build- 
ings, for the East Ashford Union Guardians :— 


Ellis Bros... «. £5,481 0|T: T. Denne “.2 -... £5,406 12 
Tuff.and Miskin 5,455 10.)R.- Avard, Maid-< * 
Davis and Leaney... 5,415 0| stone* re 5,233 0 


* Provisionally accepted. — 


AYR.—For the construction of a steel girder road bridge 
across the River Ayr, near Content House, for the Comis- 
sioners. Mr. John Baglesham, C.E., Town-chambers, Ayr :— 
J. Watson ....... £9,167 7 4] H.B. Blackburn £7,696 13° 1 
D. Kirkland 8,321 14. 7}| Hanna, Donald, 

H. Kennedy &Sons8,150° 2 8 and ‘Wilson 7,660 0 0 

J. Paton and Co. 7,931 1: 6| W. Clarke, Ayr* 7,222> 3 1 

J. Osborne ... .. 7,929 13 1] Someryail and Co. 6,964 14 10 

A, Findlay and Co. 7,699 111! 'T. Scott and Co. 6,956 11 5 
* Accepted. 


BEDFORD.—Accepted for the erection of a house, Graf- 
ton-road, for Mr. G. Christie. Mr. Richard Lund, Architect, 
8, St. Panl’s-square, Bedford :— 

Geo. Harrison, Bedford Bs é tee Ee TRAIT. 


BLAIRGOWRIE (N.B.)—Accepted for the construction 
of areservoir, &c., at Burrelton, for Blairgowrie or Eastern 
District Committee of the County Council of Perthshire. 
Mr. W. J. Brewster Grant, Engineer, Bengarth, Rattray 
(interim). Quantities by Engineer :— 

D. and R. Taylor, 20, Balhousie-street, 
Perth = 3 5 by at hak =. £1,161 3 5 
[Works to be completed in three months. } 


BRISTOL.—For the.erection of the “Cabot” memorial 


igre Mr. Wm. V. Gough, Architect, 24, Bridge-street, 

PRristol :—"— = " 

fF... Walters o¢... £4,499 6 | W. Cowlin and Son £3,050 0 

A. J. Beaven 3,670 0| Love and Waite, 

G@. Humphreys 3.141 0 Rackfields, St. 

W. Church... 231 10-0: | ooPandis*. sintered Goel 
* Accepted. 


CANNOCK (Staffs).—For the execution of sewerage works, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. John Peake, Surveyor, 
Chureh-atreet, Cannock :— 2 

Enoch Blewitt, Hednesford 281,749 


CARDIFF.—For the extension of school buildings, Albany- 

yaa), for the School Board, -Mr.S. Rooney, Architect, Cefn 
Malby-chambers, Quay-street, Cardiff :— 
S. Shepton and Son £6,733 7 | -H. Gibbon... .. £6,500 
Powell & Mansfield 6,720 0}/J.Allen” . .. ... 6,395 
W. Thomas and Co. 6,678 0| Knox and Wells 
@ox and Bardo _..._ 6,641 0) Lattey and Co. 
A.J. Howelland Co. 6,543 8|D. Davies ... .. .... 6,186 
Cadwallader. and @;CrDunn* 22°55" 5,995 

Hockrige . * Accepted. 


Se 
oe $2 
aS 

So. co Tpofm 


6,530 0 
{All of Cardiff.) 


CARNARVON.—For the erection of school (Sunday) 
puildings, for the Committee of the Waenfawr C.M. Chape!. 
Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, Architect, Carnarvon :— 

Win. Roberts .. -... £1,764 10 | Hugh Hughes. New- 


William. & Roberts ~1,335 0 | borough, Anglesea* £1,275" ~ 
David Jones ... .. 1,298 0| H. Jones and W. RK. : 

Thomas. 282 Ayee1232 20 

* Accepted. ; : 


CROYDON .—For building new studio and alterations to 
present premises at No. 1, Station-road, Croydon, for 
Mr. H. Ward. Myr. ¥. Windsor, 82, Heathfield-road, Croydon, 
Architect :— 


BE. P. Bulled and Co., Croydon —... i a» £639 

Bristy and Son, Croydon __... + ae 688 

S. Page, Croydon 2 ee Sy of 2. 626 

G. Knight, Croydon ©... hs 53 He ve ATA 

J. Ingram, Croydon* «.. <2: # of we) AGO 
* Accepted. 


DUNDEE.—For the erection of public ~wash-houses, 
Guthrie-street, and Horse-water-wynd, for the Town Council. 
Mr. Wm: Mackison, C.E., Burgh Engineer, 91, Commercial- 
street, Dundee :— oe oe 

Masonry and Bricklaying.—Davyid Crich- 


ton, Kincardine-street = oe .. £363 4 4 
Joinery.—Gove and Cameron, N. Tay-street . 129 2-8 
Svating.—Ramsay and Reid, Wellgate. .. 44 1 7 
Plumbing.—Jdohn Crichton and Sons, Cow- 

gate... ik. en ate née a .. 44513 8 
Plastering.—Reoch and Kilgom, Brown- ' 

street ‘A : 8615 6 

8 


Painti ng.—Petrie and Greig, Hawkhill 
Tron and Smith Work.—Nicoll and Jack, 


King William Dock _... sh Sree ree (nie 8 a 
Engineering.—Cooper and Greig, E. Dock- —__. - 
sbreet “f oa si ve oe ». 36615 0 


£1,641 15 10° 


“or 


se opty SSN Sy Se 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vii 


COLCHESTER.—For the erection of a station for the KING’S LYNN.—For the erection of a covered service LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of Addison Park 
installation of the electric light, for the Corporation. Mr. reservoir, for the Corporation. Mr, E. J. Silcock, C.E., Mansions, Addison-pardens, Kensington (block B), for the 
H. Goodyear, C.E,, Borough Engineer, Colchester ;— Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn :— : Kensington Freehold Land Trnst, Limited. Messrs. Booth 
W. Chambers £3,775 | H. Everett and Son £3,594 Pedrette and Co, .. £5,600 | R. M. Parkinson, Queen- and Fox, Architects, 9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

A. Diss By Henk 3,740 | G@. Grimwood and Son, H. Collison ... ...... 4,878] street, Peterborough* £4,693 J. Christie, Uxbridge-road Station . . ~ £3,250 
E.Dupont ... .. 8,690} Sudbury* ... vv 2,996 THe Blvthwe eee: run = 40 * Accepted. LONDON.—For alterations. & 79 and 80: Bis on 
Dobson and Son 3,689 * Accepted. LONDON.—For erecting the Metropolitan School, South- streab Without ae S| 7 ¢ ae Ho} vo teen 80; Bishopsgate < 

ELGIN (N.B.)—For alterations, &., to ‘“ Commercial hampton-row, London, W.C., for Sir Isaac Pitman and Wishey and G ora Moatrs " Rem ace 1, Fed Messrs. J, 
Hotel’? Buildings, for Mr. R. Ritchie. Mr. CG. C. Doig, Sons, Limited. Mr. G. D. Martin, Architect, 3, Pall Mall Ve a ibe ee 6 Basi spate citoct Witt i EG. and Son 
Architect, Elgin :— East, S.W. Quantities by Mr. W. Westmoreland :— Cmltects, 0, Dishopsgate-stree ithout, H.C. :— 

Masonry.—James Young, Bishopmill, Elgin ... £18 10 _ Hxcavations and Foundations. Pattison ... 1. a +, £3,200 | Holloway £2,985 
Carpentering.—Mackie and Mackenzie, Elgin 68 15 T. Welsh & Sons £3,340 .0 0| J. Long and Sons £2,487 0. 0 Laurence and Son . ... 3,130 | Lascelles . 2,908 
Plumbing.—William Lyon and Sons, Elgin 10 0 Holloway Bros.... 3,050 0.0] Dove Bros... ... 2.475 0 0 Jerrard and Son... .., 3,076 | Clarke and Manooch... 27784 
Plastering.— Geo. Gray, Elgin 71 8 J. Carmichael ... 2,865 0 0] W.Smith | 0 0 Gladding ; ... 3,023 | Ashby Bros. : 2,576 
Painting,—William Fordyce, Elgin : 5.14 T. Boyce ee’ f F.G. Minter .. 0 0 LONDON.—For the erection of asylum buildings, Hendon 
_HANWELL (Middlesex).—For new shops and stores in A. Kellett .. 2,68 Perry and Co.*.. 2,365 0 0 for the Managers of the Central London Sick Asylum Dis- 
ay qermacray for Mr. W. B. Hieatt. No quantities sup- Grover and Sons 2,583 0 0 * fare tt ae trict. Messrs. Giles, Gough, and Trollope, Architects, 28 
plied :— “Xtra Tor Craven-street, Strand, W.C. :— 
Penny . are ve £8,985 | Nye? a. e Ta. £8; 247 Mahogany Thomas Turner T. Rowbotham £90,500 0 0 
A. and B. Hanson 3.347 | Loving + B87 Superstructure, Finishings Ltd... £104,540 0 0-1 C. Wal ue B70 0 0 

KINGS LYNN (Norfolk).—Accepted for the supply of for Ground Bywaters & Sons 102,757 0 0| H. Willcock and ; 
en er aa for the Corporation. Mr. E. J. Silcock, C.E., 17 Se Floor. Leslie and Co., Co., Wolver- 

ing’s Lynn :— J. Long and Sons £295 | td. ~ .. 98,468 8 4 hampton* . 86,840 0° 0 

Rough Granite Lumps. hg es ee ; 305 F. Gough & Co. 95,954" 0 0 a: ‘Accepted. 
and F. Manue : or 20 7 «9 ae ine: . By waters 31 ; ; 2, 
A. and F. M pe Men. Per OR LO oi ee one By ees S00 LONDON.—For laying pipe sewers, &c., Kirkland Estate, 
L. Sommerfeld, Lynn per ton 0° 8 3 ovate: 390) Plumstead. Mr, H. H. Church, Surveyor — eo 
er sie cere Gollsarid Gon ; 295 Fenn ©... Sin rset oan £325 Thomas and Edge... ... £267 
Croft Granite Company, Leicester perton 1 7 9 J. Grover and Sons 330 Sanfordand Qo. ... ... 381 | Brewer ... arate) 205 
0. do. perton 1 6 3 A. Kellett 298 Kitby pe came arch Ske 

Do. do. perton 1 5 9 J. @armichael 312 LONDON.—For stabling and coach-house, Lucas-street, 
Kerb. Holloway Bros. , 290 Lewisham High-road, 8.E., for Plummer’s Stores, Limited. 

Gordon and Sons, Annalong , per foot’ 0 * 1.0 Foster and Dicksee 300 Mr. J. J. Downes, Architect, 199, Lewisham High-road :— 
Do. do, per foot 0 0 104 Perry and Co. 281 Jerrard and Son £530 ° 0|S.R. Best (accepted) £501 10 


ASPINALL’S ASPINALL’S 
“NENAMEL ~WAPICTI 


Unequalled for all Decorative Purposes. The Sanitary Washable Distemper. 


SPECIAL ENAMEL FOR SANITARY, ECONOMICAL, ARTISTIC. 
DECORA TORS’ USE. Made in any Shade. : 


SHOPS SPSL ESSE LOCOS SL EOSESOSOESEESE SESS ESS FHOFFHFSOOHFFFOOO 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL Ltd., New Cross, LONDON, S.E. 


Sole Agents for Scotland: W. L. AIM & CO., 10, Bothwell Lane, Glasgow. 
Sole Agents for the North of Ireland: JOHN FRACKLETON & SONS, 42, Church Lane, Belfast. 
Sole Agents for Mid. and South Ireland: THOS. DOCKRELL, SONS & CO. LTD., Dublin. 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, RY 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, eon 


HOMAN’S Fireproor Floors. 


Roofs, Piers, 


Used in 
nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


j 


Bridges, Joists, 


and Girders.. —- 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK. 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


EFLOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS. 
LONDON {Sorts mantisserg7=°* S7B=="=° | MANCHESTER {S%sts: See2AB52E5, 972227. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Homan Ropcers, Lonpon. Telephone No. 1026. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ NamoH, MancuesTER,” Telephone No, 637, 
FIrRECLAYy BRrIicE= WoRes, PARES TONE, BDORSE'I. 


Vill 


THE BUILDERS’ 


i aS ce wt ea 


es AE hh i tats ace saa 


JOURNAL 


ROS eee 


| May 19; 1897, 


LONDON.—For the enlargement of St. John’s Schools, 
Ealing Dean, for the Educational Association of Ealing. 
Mr. Robert Willey, Architect, 33, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— 
Penny and Oo, ..... ... £8,410 | W. Down... ... ... 5.4 £8,219 
Miyring: 2.5%... . .. 8,325] Foord and Son 
T. Nye ch ete SOE 

LONDON.—For rebuilding Nos. 62, 64, and 66, Belvedere- 
road, Lambeth, for Mr. J. W. Simmonds, J.P. Mr. Robert 
Willey, Architect, 33, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— 
Thompson and Beve- | Foord and Son 

ridge vr ves £5,305 | W. Rowe* «+ 

* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For rebuilding Nos. 10 and 11, Alderman- 
bury, E.C., for Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, and Co., 
Limited. Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, Architect, 63, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. :— 

Contract No. 1. 
Brown, Son, and Blom- ©. Lawrance and Sons £11,405 


.. £4,768 
4,750 


field ... £11,830 | Woodward and Co. 11,169 
Nightingale ... 11,812 | Hall, Beddall,and Co. 10,925 
Rider and Son 11,673 | Holland and Hannen 10,613 
Clarke and Bracy 11,470 | Ashby and Horner* 10,340 


* Accepted. 
Contract No.2. . 
Accepted for rebuilding No. 14, Fountain-court, Alderman- 
bury, E.C. :— : 
Ashby and Horner 5 = i, £2,800 
LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 29, Wood-street, E.C. 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, Architect, 63, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, E.C. :— : 


Brown, Son, and Blomfield £2,495 
Spiers and Son : ; 2,3 v4 
C. Lawrance and Sons (accepted) 2,064 


MAESTEG (Wales).—For the erection of the Colonel 
North Memorial Hall, &e., for the Trustees of North’s Gift. 
Mr. E. W. Burnett, Architect, Tondu, near Bridgend :— 


Stephen Lewis £1,735 | Rattray and Jenkins, “a 
Evan Eyans 1,742 Pontycymmer*... £1,187 
* Accepted. 
MAIDENHEAD.—For the erection and furnishing of a 
new office for the Borough Surveyor, Guildball, for the 


Corporation. Mr. Percy Johns, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Maidenhead :— 


Cox and Son _ ... . £125 | J. K. Bolton* £110 
H. E. Edwards = 25. | * Accepted. 
(All of Maidenhead. ] 
MIDDLESBROUGH. — For the execution of street 


works, for the Corporation. Mr. Frank Baker, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough :— 
Richmond-street. 
£113 3 9|J.T. Dixon, Preston- 
on-Tees * Rete ye del ee ee 
* Accepted. 
Back Passage—Salisbury and Walker-<treets. 


Thomas Hunt 


Jos. Sparkes ... ... £192 16 6] Goodhall_ Bros., 
Thos, Hunt 174 6 10 Middlesbrough* £138 16 5 
J.T. Dixon 144.1 8 * Accepted. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—For_ paving Denmark-street, for 
the Corporation, Mr. Frank Baker, C.E., Municipal-build- 
ing, Middlesbrough :— 


. T. Dixon 4 3 ta £1,738 16 4 
T. D. Ridley, Middlesbrongh* 1,597 13 8 
Thos. Hunt Re 1,872. 0.3 


* Accepte d. 


THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Lto., 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
FOR THE 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


OF FUEL. 
Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. 


100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’s SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Metimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


‘HOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


SSD 
LONDON PLATE-CLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications fir Agencies Invitid 
Liberal Terms for Busines: Introduced. 


BATH STONE FIRMS LT. 


BATH, 


FOR ALL THE 
proven xinps or BATH STONE, 
for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 


FLUATE, serving Building Materials. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFCLDINS, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


LOWER BEBINGTON.—For private streets improvements, for the Lower Bebington Urban District Council :-— 


{ os ; j 
| o¢ A E ' $ (ape poten |e ee: 
|. ga 32 2d 2 £ As a | S398. | eos 
oa BH Pe S 68 HS a |So8oe| sees 
a | wes Boe ee 5 Ss Ba] Be Pe ese Ss ae Ba 
og Zo oA D Ral am | re @ HS A | Se ia 
2s ae) MD KF S S Bey alsa 
oa Gat ae tees Big a, £ s.d. £ gs, a. £8. 0: OB. Ost A Be Bde lees od, 
Thos. Myers, Bedford- | ‘ | | 
road, Rockferry - *80 5 0| 15410 0} 180 0-0] 174 8 0}| 20910 0} 70 0 0 | 184 0 04 8010 0} €0/0-0 
Thos. Munnirley, | 
Lower Bebington .. 90 12. 6} 17112 0} 163-11. 4]°168 11 8-| 239 4 61 7718-3) 143 17 114 *78 10 0:1*55 13-6 
L. Marr and Co.t a _ ze — ae — _ = — — 
T. Rowlands ‘ a 20 18 9 2214 0 134 16 3 82. 3..3 127.3 9 o4 0 0 211.6 5514 6 | 10 13 6 
T. Horrocks ..: f 127 19 10 222 °8 3 228 10 = 2 225-6 9 254 8 10 voto Maby feet 5) 188 19 2 23° "eA PIOAIIE pes 
R. Becket and Co., | | 
Hartford, near | | 
Northwich ; | 84 9 O| ¥146 4 5°] *152-10 4 | *149 10°10 | #183 19 2 | *59 16 7 *125 11.10 88:17. 4 | 58 14-10 
| | 
* Accepted. 


NEWARK.—Accepted for the construction of cellars, 
adjoining brewery, for Messrs. Warwicks and Richardsons, 
Limited. Messrs. Sheppard and Harrison, Architects, 17, 
Kirkgate, Newark. Quantities by Architects :— 

Charles Baines, Newark-on-Trent £4,505 4 0 

NEWPORT. (Mon.).—For pulling down and rebuilding 
part of ‘‘Tredegar Arms” Hotel, High-street.*~ Messrs. 
Swalwell and Creighton, Architects, Steam Packet-cham- 
bers, Dock-street, Newport. Quantities by Architects :— 


John Linton £2,300 | D. Jones £2,000 
Lawson and Co. 2,273 | E. C. Jordon 1,999 
J. Charles ; : 2,199 | Chas. Locke : 1,995 
Diwds Davies 2,125 | Ch. Hy. Reed, 1, Mal- 

J. Moore ee ee LEO pas-road, Newport, 

T. Westacott 2,079 Mon.* 1,968 
W.A. Linton 2,029 * Accepted. 


PORTSMOUTH —Tor the erection of drill-hall, for the 
2nd Hants V.A, Messrs. Rake and Cogswell, Architects, 
Prudential-buildings, Portsmouth :— 


T. W. Quick .. £4,823") Perkins .... £4,680 
Light and Sons 4,750 | J. H. Corke ACEO 
Dowdell ... . 4,720 | Clarke and Sons 4,649 
H. Jones ... = 4,700 | J. Crockerell .. 4,600 
Spriggings Bros. 4,699 | T. P. Hall (accepted) 4,550 


[All of Portsmouth. ] 
PREES (Shropshireé).—Accepted for the erection of:a pair 
of semi-detached residences, for Mr. Thomas Cartwr:g_t. 
Mr. J. Harry Pickard, Architect :— 
Richard Powell Ss : ; £715 
PRESTON.—For the erection of stabling for 140 korses, 
shedding, &c., for Messrs. William Harding and Company, 
Limited, Lune-street, Preston. Messrs. Garlick and Sykes, 
Architects, 33, Winckley-square, sstOn/:— 
T. Croft and Sons £6,630 | T. and R. Colley 
Robert Dewhurst 5,883 | J. Cartmell 


ae) 


G. Hill 5,256 | W. Hothersall 
J. Christian 5,200 | J. Whiteside _ 
N. Fazackerley D. Tullis-and Sons* 


5,800. 


Thomas Cottam 5,778 [All of Preston. ] 
Tronwork. 

S. Butler and Co. £2,765.| Foster Bros, £2;209 

Allsup and Sons 2 Foster and Sons, Pres- 

Thomas Dryden 2,225 ton* pole 2 h20 


* Accepted. 

RUSHDEN (Northamptonshire),—For building four cot- 

tages in Denmark-road, Rushden, for Miss 8: M. Linsell. 

Mr. Arthur Garnar, Architect, 66, Oakhurst-grove, East 
Dulwich, London, S.E; :— 

T. Wilmot, jun., Rushden ; 

| No competition.] 

ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a villa in Gombards- 


£750 


road. Mr. Percival C. Blow, Architect, 7, London-road, St. 
Albans :— 

Wimbley and Jarvis £727 |. Miskin and Sen3 e815 
Boff Bros. 719 | Bushell* 695. 


* Accepted subject to certain deductions in fittings. 
SEVENOAKS.—For the construction of sewerage works, 
Linden Chase-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Jabez Mann, ©.E., Urban District Council Offices, Argyle- 
road, Sevenoaks :— 
Thomas Adams ... : £1,538-5 6 
Edmund Hes, Mitcham Common, Surrey* 1,163 14 9 
* Accepted according to schedule of prices. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,214 17s. 5d.) 
SOWERBY BRIDGE (Yorks.).—Accepted for the erection 
of Congregational Sunday-school buildins Mr. 8. Wilkin- 
son, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. Quantities by Architect :— 
Masonry. — William Sutcliffe, Sowerby } 
Bridge : 
Joinery, &c.—Lewis Whitaker, 
Sowerby Bridge 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Lighting.—James 
Stafford, Sowerby Bridge 
Slating. and Plastering. — Geo.. Whiteley, 


rg 


Morland, 


_ Sowerby Bridge : \ £9916 
Painting.—E. Whitehead and Co,, Sowerby { *°* 
Bridge 


Heating.—Lomas Lamb, Sowerby Bridge ‘ 

Steel Girders. — Dorman, Long, and. Co., 
Middlesbrough 

Iron Roof Principals.—J . Bagshaw and Sons, 
Limited, Batley, Yorks 

Tron Pillars.—dag..Mackrell, Elland, Yorks J 


THOMAS ADAMS & SONS Ln. 
Dry Oak, Mahogany & Teak, Red & Pine Deals, &c. 


Large 3tock of Floorings and Match Boardings. 
BLOCK FLOORING A_ SPECIALITY. 
TIMBER YARDS AND. Saw MiLLs— 
CRESCENT WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Depot for Bricks, Slates, and Building Material, 
BREWERY WHARF, CAMBRIDGE STREET. 


ICKARD'| 


& 


oHORNTON- 


CAMERAS AND 
. SHUTTERS. 


+ Sent in a lamp sum of £1,311. 
SOUTHAMPTON,—For the construction of sewers, &c., 
for the Corporation: Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Southampton :— 
Playfair and Toole £13,956 | Herbert Weldon... .. £12,410 
B. Cooke and Co... 49 | George Bell, London* 12,413 
W.H. Saunders & €o. 5 * Accepted. 


12; 
STOCKPORT,—Accepted for the execution of private 
street works, Boothby-street and others, for the Corpora- 


tion. Mr. J. Atkinson, C.E., St. Petersgate, Stockport :— 
P. D. and S. D: Hayes, Stockport ... ... £1,173 10 8% 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Ry 


| YELLOW. 
Per 100 Blocks = = 
out of sizes. 


| PITCH PINE 


ex Ship within 


At Wharf. | one month, |, At Wharf. 
ee piconet NAR RUMEN so raas eos 2 Ae TG 
| ; 
vi x3x3 19. B= 0s aap ete S 
174x3x2 | 8 9 | 711 1 Ss 
W7zx3xIi 6 9 | 6 0 | 9 1 
| 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x42 Oak, 50/= 


Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1x42 I 


rr) 42/6 ” 21/= 23 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Telephone Ro. GOL Avenue. 


Reading Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 


SLATES. BRICKS. 


VELINHELT, BANGOR, PORTMADOC, GREEN, &. 
GOOD STOCKS ON HAND. 
COMMON WIRE CUTS. 

Large Quantities. Prompt Dellwe-y. 
Gibes BROT ERSsS 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Tilustrated 
Cataloyxue Free. 


THE 


IGKARD 


i“) AND BEST. 


or 


SIMPLEST 


SP SEIN 


aampagins 5% 
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STRETFORD.—For the erection of steam laundry build- | TREVETHIN.—For erecting new infants’ school, and for WEST HAM.—For external re 


m 1] airs to the church ; 
ngs, Chester-road, for Yapp’s Laundry, Limited, Messrs. | other alterations at Park-terrace Board Schools for the chapel at cemetery, West Ham, Heeger, Mr. J. BR Bm 

Johnstone Bros., Architects, 39, Lowther-street, Carlisle = | Trevethin School Board. Messrs. Lansdowne and @ riggs, Surveyor :— 

ss & W . ee £5,792 19° 1 yeaa Galt ere ° 5 | Architects, Newport, Mon. :— | Christopher ... £534 8 6] Wilson , £117 00 
entley, Son, anc _— Jy i S patent 9S W.andA. Davies, Abersychan, near Pontypool, £1,120 | North - - 18 0 0] Webb, Stratford* a5 0 0 
Partington . 5,525 0 0} Blanchard Bros., | ‘ ; s : * Accepted.” 

C, Braddock £815 17 6 Southport * 3,980 0 0 (Eight tenders were received for this work, ranging from | : accepted, 

J.andJ. Lee ... 4420 0 0 * Accepted. | £1,375 to £1,120.) | WHITCHURCH (Shropshire),—Foy the erection of ten 
SUTTON ST. EDMUNDS (Lines.).—For the erection of | ere F cottages, Smallbrook, for the trustees and members of The 

a school and teacher’s residence, South Eau Bank, for the = WV ALSALL.—For the erection of a leather factory. Mr. | Loyal Good Samiritan ” Lodge, I.0.0.F. Mr. J. Harry 

member§ of the School poem ae x H. H. Hand, Archi- ao te : os C.E., 2, The Bridge, Walsall :— | Pickard, Architect ;— : 

tect, Spalding. Quantities by Arc ritect :— | .N. Stephens ... £1,022 0 John Mallin.. i OUD O-| > Jno.-Corfie Divan ure 21,605.| Geo: Bdge (accented) -e1a1s 

Wadsley and Co. .., £1,348 0/8. Hipwell and Co. £1,052 0 | A. Lynex ... : 925 01R. Merton Hughes, | ang sores F #10 Geo. Edge rocepted £1,417 

Watson... » 1174 0/8. Allister, Sutton Thos. Hughes : 890 0 Bradford - street, : ed, 

Fawn and Bone 1,146 14 St. Edmunds* ... 997 0 Wm. P. Lees ; 868 7 Birmingham* ... .. 768 0 | For Plumbers’ Work at above. 

E. Girling and Co. 1,145 0 * Accepted. } * Accepted. | Stephen Gorham (accepted)... £98 15 


M°NEILL’ = FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fi fi d 
M°NEILL’S. SLAG WOOL ee Sonndaesoitng nee 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. IMECIN EVIL, & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


LHE UNITED ASBESTOS PAT EEN Ce 


“Salamander” 2! 


NOVEL APPLICATION OF ITALIAN ASBESTOS IN EMBOSSED WALL 


AND CEILING DECORATIONS IN HIGH AND LOW RELIEF. Deco rati Ons 


Designs by Leading Artists, capable of infinite variety of Decorative Treatment. 
PRICES RANGING FROM 8d. PER YARD TO ‘7s. 6d. PER PANEL. 


“Tt cuts smoothly and hangs easily.”’—Journal. of Decorative Art. , : Ree 
“One cannot well over-estimate the importance of a fireproof covering to walls and ceilings. Many a fire has been materially assisted in its progress by wall- 
piper, and a substance capable of being adapted to such uses, and of an ultra fireproof nature, had long been sought.’?—Th2 Architect. 


Fireproof. Plaster Effects at much below cost of Plaster. Fasily Hung. Very Light in Weight. 


“SALAMANDER” “SALAMANDER” 


MARK. ae Oe ie ee 
gare ® a No’ 1032. Frieze. Size, Lin. by 30in. 
IMPORTANT.—Our Patent “Salamander” Decorations are being extensively used in H.M. Navy as a Protection from Fire. 


PATTERNS MAY BE SEEN AT ALL THE LEADING DECORATORS. 


For Illustrated Price List fill up and send this slip to— 
Zhe UNITED Asbestos Company, L.td., 
SS SE SES SE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES (WHOLESALE ONLY), 
158 & 160, Charing;s Cross Foad, LONDON, ~.w.c. 
HEAD OFFICES: DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, E.C. (BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.) 


7 TRADE MARK. 


Profession or Trade_ Daten 189 ‘ 


Name __ = ‘ ea ak hes Re J : Address _ ze ae Se Na ee ee 


KASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, LIMITED, 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, Se ee ee Actin 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. Telephone—“545, WESTMINSTER.” 


ELECTRIC & HypRAuLIC LIFTS & CRANES, 


PUMPS, RAMS, 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Tee «=—CMAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. THE LARGEST 


AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


“a 


x 
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WHITCHURCH (Shropshire).—For the erection of a new 
residence and stables, Highgate, for Mr. R. Newbrook. Mr. 
J. Harry Pickard, Architect :— 

Jno. Corfield ... £601 0} George Dodd (accep- 
Richard Powell 1.2582. 0 |> ted) wel dat eke, £486'10 

WOLVERTON (Bucks).—For the erection of new envelope 
works, for Messrs. McCorquodale and Co., Limited. 
Mr. H. Phelps Drew, Architect, 33, King-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. Quantities by Mr, J. Rookwood, 47, Museum- 
street, W.C. :— 


Honour and Son... ... £6,295| Robinson... ... ... ... £5,870 
Parnell fae 6,090 | Martin, Northampton* 5,575 
Kemp.. .-.. 55910 * Accepted. 


YIEWSLEY (Middlesex),—For additions and alterations 
to St. Matthew’s Church, Yiewsley. Messrs. Nicholson and 
Rees, Architects. Quantities by Messrs. C. John Mann 
and Son :— 


Badcock and Sons... £5,049 | Silver and Sons ..._ ... £4,025 
Trask and Sons ... ... 4,157|.A.and B. Hanson. ... 3,991 
©. F. Kearley... .. 4,122 | Fassnidge Me, ae-vye FST OS 
DOVGu. Rada. ier hace 2 OTD: 

ener INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
k TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 


thoroughly prepares Candidates for the above EX.- 
AMINATIONS by Correspondence. No books are 
required.—_For particulars and testimonials apply 
“Certified Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


( : LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 


London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand, 
Ce SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 


—Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr, A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

Catalogues 6d. each.— Apply. to Mr. W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisoments under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding fonr lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three itisertions 
may be had for the price of two. 

Holborn, 


THE LONDON ~ CTRLEDHONE fae 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR. 
Cheques Crossed... « ss + The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 

For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHEID. 
MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


Bstimates by return of poston receipt of full particulars 
to the MANAGER. 


VV ee: a JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP in 

a Surveyor’s or Architect’s Office, where a 
small capital. is required. Address H.,.9, Southamptor- 
row, W.C. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—WANTED for two or 

three months, ASSISTANT, well up in getting 

out details for Builder in the drawing-office of a large 

works.—Apply, W., Estate Office, Bournville, Birming- 
ham. 


AN RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. RE- 
ns QUIRED immediately. . Capable of preparing 
drawings from sketches. Neat and accurate draught-- 
manship essential.—State experience, salary, &ec., to 
James R. WiGFULL, 14, Parade-chambers, Sheffield. 


a is BUILDERS: and- CONTRACTORS.— 
FREEHOLD LAND for SALE in Tunbridge 
Wells: five minutes from railway station. Drainage, 
water, and gas provided; land cheap; houses in 
€emand; advances could be -arranged.—Apply, W. B. 
Hucues, Estate Architect, Tunbridge Wells. 


ILLUMINATION BUCKETS IN = 
ALL COLOURS. . 


Commemorating the 60th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


PRICK Ga. NETT. 


The MAY Number contains the First Series of Drawings at the Academy 
and other Splendid Features. 


OF ALI NEWSAGENTS AWD BOOKSTALLS. 


hii 


SS 


Ys 
- 


1A TILE PAINTIN 
VA & MOSAICS \ 
GLASS EMOSSIM 
‘CASEMENTS 


IN WROLEHT FBON 
[Od ALAR EE 


Jubilee Panel in Red and Buff Terra Cotta, commemorative of the 
GOth Year of Her Majesty’s Reiga. 


BROWN & DRAB GLAZED BRICKS. 


(Largely used for Hospitals, Schools, &c.) 
CLAZEC SINKS. 


: ee | 
phos ey ae ‘5 gy Snot. SALT GLAZED BRICKS. 


necterf 
: : NE’ "=n WHITE AND COLOURED ENAMELLED BRICKS. : 

| ee ASF = 
Ste cA Blue Bricks, Quarries, Copings, Kerbings, Roofing and Ridge 


Ie LES 


oe PAVEMENTS 
4¢ WALLS HEARTHS @ 


AS USED BY THE 


in Stock. 
Quick Supply! 


Seading Ananitects oyouder 
3 Cauetrals Whousands of Churches, Public 


1 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these 
Tiles. Best Quality Only. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “Sai” WITHINGTON, 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. : 


Best Quality ! 
Low Price! 


pe WIRE DEVICES, 
ee With Patent Wire Clips, to 
hold Bucket Lamps, in Crowns, 
Monograms, Letters, Feathers, 
and Window Blinds, 


WRITE FOR DRAWINGS AND PRICES. 


<r 
= 


To . : 3 ; 
J. YOUNG & CO., Wholesale Glass Merchants, Kenton Works, KENNINGTON CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


Telephone No 4712 (Hop). 


Telegrams :—‘‘ Younes, KErnnin@ton Cross.” 
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and Sanitary 
SUPPLEMENT. 


PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. 


(Continued from page xlii.) 


By H. V. Lancuersrer, A.R.I.B.A. 


Noe. 
3 ee plans previously published in this 
series have all been designed for positions 
in more or less close proximity to town, though 
some might undoubtedly be adaptable for more 
open sites; those given this week are intended 
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all requirements ; where, however, the desired 
spot is lacking in such accommodation, the 
opportunity arises to erect cottages that are 
somewhat more suitable. 

The plans illustrated have been worked out 
somewhat on these lines, so as to be adapted 
either for ordinary occupation, or the occasional 
use of the town dweller. 

No. 11 is a. design of about the- smallest 
possible dimensions and simplest construction ; 
the roof would run uninterruptedly from end 
to end, and the building throughout would 
be of a very inexpensive character. It would 
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for rural districts. It is difficult for those 
living in a large city to detach themselves 
from the rush and bustle of business or social 
duties without putting a substantial distance 
between the vortex of town life and their place 
of refuge. How many men owe their mental 
and physical well-being to the possession of 
some little pied-d-terre near to river or sea, or 
else, perhaps, out on the edge of a breezy hill 
where the wind whistles among the pine trees. 
As amatter of course, outdoor occupations would 
fill most of the time, and the housing may be 
of the simplest, a mere labourer’s cottage, if 
well-built, water-tight, and clean, often meets 


unquestionably be a mistake to finish buildings 
of this class otherwise than in the simplest 
manner, though of course with good taste and 
refinement. 

No. 12 is slightly larger and would group 
more picturesquely ; laid out somewhat more 
liberally, it would be suitable for a bache- 
lor’s shooting box on a small scale, when the 
small room on ground floor could be used as 
an extra bedroom if required. 

No. 13 shows a cottage of a class suited for 
occupation by a bailiff or gamekeeper, but it 
might also be a convenient size for the holiday 
retreat of a small family; little houses of this 


ee ee 


sort let readily, furnished, in places such as 
sonie of the Surrey villages, popular as summer 
resorts; 

All designs intended for country building 
should study simplicity of design; for example, 
all unnecessary complications in the roofing 
should be avoided. Gables are generally to be 
preferred to hips, especially where the rooms 
are partially in the roof and dormers would 
otherwise be required. Chimneys should be 
grouped together so as to diminish trimming, 
flashing, &c., to a minimum. 

The arrangement of flues in the centre of 
the building (as in these plans) bring them to 
the highest part of the roof, thus avoiding the 
hability to down-blow and the chance of cold 
and consequently smoky chimneys. 

It is not essential that all bedrooms should 
have fireplaces, but where they are absent, 
efficient ventilation must be provided. 

While it is outside the general scope of my 
subject to deal in any detailed way with the 
questions of style and manner of construction, 
it is as well to remember that with regard to 
the materials used it is always best to adopt 
as far as possible local methods and produets ; 
these will be much more hkely to produce a 
building -harmonising with its surroundings 
than the forcing of an exotic treatment for 
the sake of variety: The stone and slate of 
the north country and the tile and rough cast 
of the south are both in thorough agreement 
with the landscape, but would both look 
equally out of place if their locations were 
transposed. If timber is plentiful, nothing 
could be brighter and more satisfactory than 
good half-timbered work; but it is better to 
be content with tile hanging or rough cast 
than to have a shoddy imitation of the tim- 
bering with no structural reason for its use. 
In fact, in all things we must bear in mind 
that common sense and rational taste will 
always bring about a more satisfying result 
than fads and fakements. 


RURAL SANITATION. 


eBOUr fifty members. of the Yorkshire 
branch of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association visited Dewsbury on Saturday the 
8th inst. The Corporation’s sewage farm at 
Soothill Nether, where, upon 168 acres, a 
million and a quarter gallons of sewage is 
treated daily, was inspected, and afterwards 
the Refuse Destructor Works, which were 
described by the Borough Surveyor (Mr. 
Dearden). Thirty tons of rubbish are de- 
stroyed daily at a cost of £11 3s, 1d. per week. 
The remainder of the afternoon was spent in 
discussing the subject of cottage sanitation in 
rural districts and other matters affecting 
sanitary inspectors and medical officers. Mr. 
JT’. Pridgin Teale, the President of the Associa- 
tion, who was in the chair, expressed a hope 
that certain points interesting to sanitary 
authorities would be very much advanced 
at the important Sanitary Congress to be held 
in Leeds this year. The question of rivers 
pollution called for serious attention in that 
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part of the country. He was glad that the West 
Riding County Council and the county boroughs 
were seriously endeavouring to prevent the 
Yorkshire rivers from being stinking sewers. 


The problem was complicated,and any help the | 


discussion of it in various parts of the country 
might produce would yield results quite worth 
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NORWICH DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


A BOUT three-fourths of the work in con- 
nection with the Norwich City Engineer’s 
scheme of main drainage has now been com- 

| pleted. Thirty years ago, extensive sewerage 
works were initiated and carried out at a very 


| 
| 
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the trouble. In-a paper on “ Cottage Sanitation 
in Rural Districts,” he had suggested in the 
preface, which he was asked to write, the for- 
mation of volunteer committees to help small 
villages to improve their sanitary conditions, 
Those who thought with him on the matter 
had outlined a minimum of what they should 
aim at. Those small rural committees, in 
their efforts to raise the standard of sanitary 
habits in small communities, would make mis- 
takes at first, but they would be educated by 
their work, and become valuable factors in the 
sanitation of the country.—Alderman Kilburn, 
the chairman of the Dewsbury Sanitary Com- 
mittee, thought that the difficulties which 
property owners and occupiers placed in the 
way of sanitarians rendered the necessity of 
educating the people into right ideas of 
elementary sanitation increasingly important. 
Though the Dewsbury bye-laws forbade back. 
to-back houses, modifications allowed dwel- 
lings that were practically back-to-back.—Mr. 
Denham (Tadcaster) feared that the drainage 
of villages had been much neglected. If all 
the West Riding treated its sewage like 
Dewsbury, the River Calder would be much 
purer. Every village should be drained, 
and should adopt water-closets, Clergymen 
were the worst sanitarians. To them an 
inspector was an intruder, Bye-laws were 
being adopted for large villages, but every 
small village should be similarly controlled.— 
Dr. Watts (Medical Officer of Health for Dews- 
bury) said that town had great difficulties 
in dealing with sewage till it got water 
carriage. Rural sanitary officers who had been 
beaten with whips should remember that town 
authorities sometimes used scorpions.—The 
Mayor remarked that the Corporation had 
iried to make Dewsbury all that it should be. 
By means of expenditure upon refuse des- 
tructors, sewage disposal works, baths, free 
libraries, gas, electric light, and other instances 
of enterprise, it had striven to set -an 
example to neighbouring authorities, He 
preferred through dwellings to the blocks that 
were a. modification of the back-to-back 

system, and hoped that, while the sanitar 

condition of the town was all that it should 

be, the rates would be reduced and the 


rateable value of the borough correspondingly 
increased, 


heavy cost, which, whilst generally -well 
designed, having regard to the appliances then 
available, were, as regards the sewers, badly 
constructed, ‘and in operation were never 
successful. The old works consisted, generally, 
of main outfall and intercepting sewers, with 
pumping station at Trowse, from which ‘point 
the sewage was pumped through a cast-iron 
raising main to the Whitlingham sewage farm, 
which was bought_and laid out at that time. 
The portion of these old works about to be 
abandoned consists of the outfall penstock and 
screening chambers at Trowse, the main outfall 
sewer and most of the intercepting sewers. In 
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place of these a new main outfall and inter- 
cepting sewer, and an entirely new system 


of sewerage for the low-lying parts of the 
city 


is being constructed, which for this 


purpose is divided into six drainage zones, 
each draining to a pumping station situated 
underground, and, in all but one case, under 
the streets. In the low-lying districts the 
sewers will be on the separate system, whilst 
the surface-water which runs from the roofs of 
houses and the streets will flow into sur- 
face-water sewers, discharging directly into 
the river. The intercepting connections be- 
tween the combined sewers and the new sewage 
_ Sewers have been specially designed and 
constructed in such a manner that the 
ordinary flow of sewage proper, together with 
surface-water resulting from ordinary rainfalls, 
passes into the sewage sewers, and thence to 
the sewage farm at Whitlingham. The scheme 
not only provides for a proper self-cleansing 
system of sewage sewers in the portions of the 
city which have been so badly drained in the 
past, but also for an extensive system of surface- 
water sewers to prevent the local floodings. 
Nearly all of the most difficult portions of the 
work have now been completed. The most 
difficult was the construction of the sealed 
main and gravitating sewer-across the river at 
Fyebridge, where the sewers had to be con- 
structed at such low levels as to be below the 
‘points or bottom piles supporting the piers of 
the bridge. In addition to this, the streets 
through which these sewers had to be con- 
structed were so narrow that great difficulties 
were incurred for lack of proper room. The 
same remark applies to the narrow way: avail- 
able for navigation of the river at this point, 
The works remaining to be done are the con- 
struction of the sewage and surface-water 
sewers in the low level districts. But with the 
‘constant extension of the city other works will, 
of course, be necessitated, which in most cases 
will simply take the form of extensions of what 
are provided by the scheme, which has now 
made such great progress. 


Tue Estimatrepn Cost 


of the whole was £152,000, and the amount 
actually spent up to May 4th last, with the 
amounts which will be due on contracts now 
in hand, when those contracts are completed, 
is £112,000, leaving £40,000 for the completion 
of the works. Taking the works as a whole; 
very little departure has been made from the 
lines which were originally laid down in the 
plans submitted to the Local. Government 
Board and approved by it some twelve 
months ago. One great change between the 
‘scheme which the Council decided upon when 
it commenced operations six or seven years 


isonet. hi eerie 


ago and the scheme which it is carrying 
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out now consists in the abandonment of the _ 
separate system in certain of the higher levels 
of the city and the continuance of the existing © 
sewers, where they are in good condition, as 


lix 


windows, chimneys, &c., and also for effectually 
Within the past few 
months a large flushing van, which contains 
about twelve tons of water, has been brought 
into use with very satisfactory results as 
regards many of the old sewers of the city. 
Improved gulleys of the City Engineer’s design 
are being put in wherever possible, which have 
the effect of intercepting grit, &e., which 
formerly found its way into the sewers, and 
had to be removed by expensive processes. 
Wherever the new sewers have been completed 
they have proved most satisfactory, and there 
will be, when the whole are done, a clear run 
in every such sewer in the city. The whole 
of the work has been carried out during the 
past three years under the supervision of the 
City Engineer (Mr. Collins), 


A situ for the purposé mainly of enabling 
the Corporation of Colne to provide a better 
supply of water for the town has been laid 
before the Police and Sanitary Committee of 
the House of Commons. The supply of water 
now is twenty gallons per head: per day. In 
view of future requirements this is quite 
inadequate. The Corporation therefore pro- 
poses to spend £110,000 on an additional 
supply, which is to be obtained from a stream 
in the neighbourhood* called the Wycoller 
Beck. By making some concessions in the 
matter of compensation water it has been 
able to satisfy the petitioners against the bill, 
nine innumber. Ina report tothe Committee, 
the Local Government Board pointed out that 
the Corporation debt amounts already to some 
£234,000, and that the bill proposes to increase 
the borrowing powers to the extent of £142,000, 
an increase representing the assessable value 
of the borough for two years. The Corpora- 
tion replied that the Local Government Board 
had not taken into account the fact that the 
town owned property worth nearly £200,000, 


viz., the gasworks, representing £77,800 ; 
waterworks, valued. at £69,000; and sewage 


works, on which had been spent £53,000. 
Evidence in support of the bill was given by 
Mr. G. H. Hill, civil engineer, and others. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


ANnoTHER section of the main drainage 
works at Dublin is being proceeded with, the 
sewer in continuation of that completed in 
Lower Marlborough Street being gone on with 
through Lower Abbey Street in the direction 
of Beresford Place. At present the sewer 
works extent to the Christian Union Buildings, 
and excavations to the extent of 21ft. have 
been made. This sewer will proceed by 
Beresford Place to Amiens Street, and on to 
Clonliffe. A large number of men are em- 
ployed at the works, 


Continuina the series of sanitary lectures 
at Cardiff, Mr. E. Foster, chief engineering 
assistant-to the borough engineer, speaking on 
the “Calculation of areas and cubic space, and 
the interpretation of plans and sections to 
scale,” explained the methods of measuring’ 
various areas and solid figures, and demon- 
strated some of the formule used with models. 
He proceeded to explain the delineation of | 
solids by means-of plans and sections, and 
exhibited drawings of recent public works in 
Cardiff, including amongst them Clarence 
Bridge, Sanatorium, Bute Road Police Station, 
St. Mary Street Market. 


Tue Bury Corporation Sewage Disposal 
Works are nearing completion. The top 
stones of a monster chimney connected with 
the destructor and sludge-pressing machinery 
were placed in position a few days ago. The 
chimney, it is said, will rank amongst the 
largest structures of the kind in the country. 
It measuros 300ft. in height from the ground 
line, the diameter at the bottom being 
28ft. 6in., and at the top 10ft. 4in. The 
foundation covers an area of 44. square feet, 
and is 18ft. below the ground line. The total 
weight of the structure, including the cast- 
iron cap and terra-cotta top, is 5000 tons, 
which gives a pressure of 56311b. to each 
square foot of the foundation. About 200,000 
bricks were used: in the foundation, and 
800,000 bricks in the whole structure. The 
cost is about £3000. 


Mr. George Mixne, Sanitary Inspector for 


Elginshire, has issued his sixth annual report, 


in which he says :—The general sanitary state 


of the county is gradually improving, The 
removal or abatement of nuisances, the 


thorough disinfection and cleaning of premises 
where infectious diseases have occurred, and 
the remedy of insanitary defects generally, 
structural or otherwise, have had a beneficial 
effect on the health of the community. Im- 
provements in the above direction are being 
accomplished with less difficulty than f rmerly, 
People, as a rule, comply more readily with 
the requirements of good sanitation. N othine 
has as yet been done to stop the pollution of 
the River Lossie and the Tyock Burn by the 
sewage from the town of Elgin. The condition 
of the Tyock Burn is a positive nuisance, 
which can hardly fail to be dangerous to the 
health of those residing in that locality. For 
over two years the Town Council of Elgin has 
had under consideration several schemes for 
the disposal of the town’s sewage, but no prac- 
tical steps have as yet been taken to carry out 
any of these schemes. 


Mr. Rogerr Linpsay, Sanitary Inspector 
for Midlothian, has just issued the reports of 
the various inspectors as to the county and the 
districts under the jurisdiction of the Mid- 
lothian County Council. — In_ his principal 
report, Mr. Lindsay states that durine the 
year “county affairs have been moving 
smoothly, and questions connected with in- 
sanitary houses, drainage, water, hospitals, 
common lodging-houses, scavenging, lighting, 
pollution of streams, dairy improvement, pie- 
geries, consideration of new Public Health 
Bill, &e., have absorbed much time and re- 
ceived great attention and consideration, and 
with many of these considerable progress has 
been made.” Perhaps the most outstanding 
event that the Council had to face was resist- 
ing an encroachment upon the county area by 
the Corporation of Edinburgh. “ What 
effect,” says the report, “the eity extension 
may have upon. the county, it is impossible 
meantime to state, but as building is increasing 
beyond the city boundary, it is anticipated 
that the loss sustained in that respect may be 
easier borne than it would otherwise have 
been.” The works connected with the various 
water and drainage districts throughout the 
county, it is stated, continue satisfactory, 
except that there is difficulty in finding 
sufficient water for three of the water districts, 
which the committees are anxiously endeavour- 
ing to procure. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY, | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 
BUILDINGS— 
May 21 Aberaman—Erection of Thirty Houses 
ee 21 Alford, Lines.—Erection of a House.» 


3 21 Chartham Downs—Works at Count y Asylum 


cs PAL Golear, Yorks.—Erection of Three Houses A EA pie EA MAGEE gs 

aes 21 Middlesbrough—Erection of Large Block of Buildings Co-operative Society 

Es 21 Oakworth, Yorks.—Erection of a Residence ~ eee oe ae ene 

i 21 Skegness—Erection of a Residence, South-parade Miss Kirkby ...0> 

5 21 Winchester—Erection of a Sanatorium ee mae High School for Girls 

ee 21 Hornsey—Erection of Workmen’s Dwellings Urban District Council 

Pi 22 Alnwick—Erection of House ... pie. vi a W. R. Hindmarsh 

Ss 22 Armley, Leeds—Works for 24 Houses and SOD SE acs ga re en ean, 

. 22 Bradford—Erection of Houses, Undercliffe GS kee te, ig oie aa DT ST 

me 22 Corsham, Wilts.—Erection of Church an : Exeter Church Extension Cominittee ... 
= 22 Gorleston—Alterations and Additions to School... Great Yarmouth School Board ... 
% 22 Halton—W orks for 4 Houses ... Se sae 

- 22 Keighley—Erection of New Club Premises 

"4 22 Sedbergh—Alterations to National Schools 


fi 24. Leeds—Building Three Houses, Beeston Hill 
7 24 Colchester—Erection of a Pavilion, &c. Corporation ... a 
a 24. Ebchester—Erection of Sixteen Houses Hamsterley Colliery... 
* 24 Kinloss, Scotland—Erection of CONG Ege Sa ae A ree ee ieee he Piven ete taoen 
a 24. Londonderry—New Premises, James-street Brewsters, Limited ... = 
+ 24. Monaghan—Building New Chapel ... BS . .. Commissioners of Control... 

24. Sowerby Bridge—Pulling down. of old Tannery and 

_ Rebuilding. 

3 24, St. Keverne, Cornwall—Erection of School Urban. District Council 
rr 2 Taunton—Building Six Almshouses.,. ie Taunton Town Charity 
é 25 Aberdare—Altering the National Sehools...- bGrse oss 2 
= 25 Blackburn—Extension of Goods Yard, &c. -, ... Lanes. and Yorks, Railway Company 
- 25 Brighouse—Erection of Press-house, Chimney Shaft, &e. Corporation ie fe Fy 
Re: 25 West Hain—Erection of Boiler House, Buildings, &c. Town Council... Se Sate & 
z4 25 Henwick, Wores.—New Station Buildings... a .» Great Western Railway Company 
a 25 Thorne, near Doncaster—Renovation of Wesleyan Chapel Trustees va Bs ®, 
E 2 26 Dublin—Erection of Bight Cottages = a .. Guardians ; eas eS aye 
i 26 Gateshead—Building of Post-office ... Commissioners of H.M. Works ... 
a 26 Gilfachgoch, Wales—Erection of School Lilandyfodwg School Board 
‘5 26 Leeds— Additions to St. Andrew’s Schools a Sees ND pe Ne Hepat Te, 
% 27 Crumpsall, Manchester — Erection of Wards, Work- Guardians of Prestwich Union 


house, &e, 


3 Sandbach—Alterations to the Commons House ... as 
<5 22 Ryton-on-Tyne—Building Colliery Shops and Houses .., 


| 
FOR WHOM, | 


Urban District Council 
Stella Coal Company 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


G. A. Treharne, 27, Cannon-street, Aberdare, 
Rev. M. Riggall, Malta House, Alford. 

W. J. Jennings, 
A. Shaw, Architect, Golear, 

W.G. Roberts, 61, Albert-road, Middles] rough. 

J. Judson and Moore, Archite ts, Oakworth. 

Providence House, South-parade, Skegness. 

T, Stopher, 57, High-street, Winchester. 

H. J. Lovegrove, Council’s Offices, Sonthwood-lane. N. 

W. BR. Hindmarsh, jun., Architect, Alnwick, 

C. BF, Wilkinson, 35, Park-square, Leeds. 

G. C. Gamble, Parkinson’s-chambers, Bradford. 

H. Brakspear, Corsham, Wilts, 

Bottle and Olley, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth, 

P, Robinson, 72, Albion-street, Leeds. 

J. Judson and Moore, York-bldgs., Cayendish-st., Keighley. 
J. F. Curwen, 51, Highgate, Kendal. 

A, E. Stringer, Wheelock-road, Sandbach. 

Office, Clara Vale Colliery, Ryton-on-Tyne. 

Carter’s, Punch Bowl Inn, Beeston, Leeds. 

H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Colchester. 

Hamsterley Colliery Offices, Ebchester, R.S.O. 

J. Forrest, 129, High-street, Forres. 

T, Johnston, 11, East-wall, Londonderry. j 
Board of Control of Lunatic Asylums, Custom House, Dublin, 
S, Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 


4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 


Porthallow Hotel, St. Keverne. 

I, H, Spencer, 8, Hammet-street, Taunton. 

T. Roderick, Ashbrook House, Clifton-street, Aberdare, 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

A. M. Fowler, 1, St. Peter’s-square, Manchester. 

L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, FE. 

Engineer’s Office, Gloucester Station, 

H. Ramskir’s, Fern Villa, Thorne. 

J. O’Neill, North Brunswick-street, Dublin. 

The Secretary, 12, Whitehall-place, S.W, 

J. Rees, Architect, Pentre Rhondda. 

Smith and Tweedale, 12, South-parade, Leeds, 

W, Telford, Gunson, and Son, 10, Marsden-st., Manchester, 
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BUILDINGS—(Continued) 

Marnhull, Dorset—Erection of New Bridge 

W. igton—Erection of Grammar School : 
Walthamstow—Alter: ations, &e., Grosvenor House 
West Ardsley—Erection of ‘Stables, &e., Boyle Hall 
Elland Edge, Yorks.—Erection of Stabling, Suit 
Hastings—Erection of School.. 
Levenshulme—Council Offices, Stables, ke. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea—Erection of Infants’ School 
London, W.—Stables, Lavatory, Walls, &e. j 
Knutsford—Additions and Alterations 
York—Engine Shed, &., Haverton Hill 
Woking—Erection of New Schools ... 
Morecambe—Erection of Chimney ... 
Balham—Erection of branch Library’ 
Newhaven—Extension of Premises ... 
Brighouse—Buildings at Sewage Works 

Bircle, Lanes.— Vicarage pas #5 
Painsw ick—Board School 


ENGINEERING— 
Bury, Lanes.—Hight-Cell Destructor, &e. . 
Bury, Lefics.—Sludge Presses.. 
Stafford—Supply of Boiler, Royal Brine Baths 
Haslingden—Sludge-Pressing Machinery ... 
Portrane, Co. Dublin—Heating, Ventilating, &e. 
Northwich— —Engineering Works ee 
Alexandria, Egypt—Construction of Iron Swing Bridge 
London, §. Ww. —Engineering Works, Grove sieepiet 
Carnarvon —Construction of Sea Wall a ; 
Donegal—Construction of Reservoirs, &c. . 
Wakefield—Precipitating Tanks, &e. 
Wakefield—Pumping Engine, Bere, 
Walsall—Excayation and Erection of Tank | 
Hebden Bridge—Construction of two cast-iron Culverts 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch— Waterworks aX a Ah 
London—Underground Conveniences 
Petersfield—Construction of Reservoir 


IRON AND STEEL— 
London, E.C.—Railings, &e. .. 
Bedwellty, Tredegar, ‘Mon. —Pipes (400 tons) 
Tredegar, Mon.—Pipes (405 tons). 
Brighton —Supply and Delivery of Pipes (1600 tons) 
Cleckheaton—Supply of Thirty-two Retorts, &e. 
London, W.—Supply of Steel Girders (about 280 tons) .. ; 
Willesden— Supply of Pipe Sewers, eee &e. con 
Croydon—Wrought Iron Fencing 
Erith—Pipe Sewers, Manholes, &ce. 


PAINTING— 
Mossley—Painting, &e., Temperance Hall. 
Willington Quay, Nor thumberland — Painting, 
Stephenson Schools 
Warrington—Painting Iron Rails, Gates, &e. ... 
London, W.—Whitewashing and Cleaning Asylum 
Goole, Yorks,— Painting Str eet Lamps ai 


~~ ROADS— 
Kingston-on-Thames—Supply of Flints (3000 tons) Nine 
Patri ington, a eee of Whinstone (annual coma) 
Batley—Levelling, Paying, Flagging, &e. «. 
Bedwellty—Laying of Water Pipes .., 
Grangetown, Middlesbrough—Kerbing, Flagging, g, ‘&e. 
Hexham—Paving, &e., Cattle Market i 
Morley—Sewering, Levelling, ae &e.. 
Adlington—Seth, Kerbs, Flags , 
Dartmouth— Paving, Kerbing, &c. ... 
Sale—Excavations, “Supplying and Laying Pipes, &e. 
Tanfield—Limestone and Slag... . 
Uppingham—Rep airing Footways, &e. 
Wombwell, Yorks, —Seweri ing, Levelling, Paying, &e. 
Chureh, Lanes. —Supply of Materials (annual contract). 
West Ham—Pitching, &e. : ; 
Willesden—Road-making and Paving 
Ely—Road Materials (150 tons) 
Hailsham—Supply of Materials z 
Thame—Supply of 1200 tons of Granite, &e. ; 
Escrick, Yorks.—Leading Stone, Repairing Roads, &e. 
Brighton— For Laying Wood Paving 
Colchester— Supply of Materials, &e. 
Bebington, Cheshire—Road Diversion 
Car shalton—Road, WCS 2 Mga af 
Folkestone—Road Materials a 
Urmston, Lanes.—Paying, Flagging, ‘&e. 


SANITARY— 
Bury—Sewage Disposal Works 
Hexham— Sanitary Pipes : 
Hollingworth—*>werage Works 
Dover—Construction of Sewers = 
A cio et hace New Culvert, Drain 
Kersley, Lanes. —Seweri ing, Bark- street 
Ramsbottom, Lanes. —Sewers, OCI Riess 
Kingston-upon-Hull—Scavenging (annual contract) 
Featherstone, Yorks, —Sewerage Works ... 
Oporto, Portugal—Sanitary Improvement Works 


&e., 


Dorset County Council 


ea tetvees 


School Board .. ; ; 
Urban District Council — . 

Hastings United District School "Board 
Paddington Vestry . aoe ne 
Guardians : os 
North-Eastern Railway 

School Board . 

Urban District Council 

Streatham Public Libraries Commrs. . 
Indus. Co-operative Society, Limited . 
Corporation os aide es 


School Board ... 


Sewage Committee ... : 
Sewage Committee ... ie 
Corporation 

Sewage Board... 

Asylum Commissioners 
Weaver Navigation Trustees 
Egyptian Government 
Asylums Board 

Harbour Trustees 
Guardians 

Corporation 

Corporation 

Corporation 

Urban Council 

Urban Council 
Commissioners of Sewers .. 
Urban District Council 


Shoreditch Vestry 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 

District Council aa 

Great Western Railway Company 
Urban District Council ..., 


Wallsend School Board 


Cemetery Committee o 
Central London Sick Asylum 
Urban District Council 


Corporation ... 

Rural District Council 

Town Council... 

Urban District Council 3 
Eston Urban District Council 
Urban District Council . 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ... “Le 
Urban District Council <.. 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 

Town Council... 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 

Town Council Se oe 
Rural District Council +3 or 
Joint Railway Committee 
Urban District Council 


i Corporation ~ 


Urban District Council 


Corporation .., 
Urban District Council 
Urban. District Council 
Town Council... 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .. 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 
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DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
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DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Sheffield—Plans for Proposed New School 
Morecambe—Designs for Hotel RG 
Elne, France—Water Su pply Schéme 
Bootle—Designs for Technical School 


Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital _... 
Wandsworth—Nurses’ Home at Workhouse Infirmary 
Chesterfield—Brewery-street Board School i : 
Bexhill-on-Sea—Drinking-fountain and Dog- trough 
Burnley—Fountain, Queen’ Ss) Parkes: SN 
Bury, Lancs.—Art Gallery and Free Library : 
Cheater field—Enlarging Stephenson Memorial Hall 


COMPETITIONS, 


. 50, 30, 20 guineas 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, ~ 


£15, £10 Kas 
£100, £50, £23, £15. 


£100, £50, £35... joe eiae 
50 gs. (merged i in 5 p. e. ), 20 2 gs., 10g8, -/.. 


£10, £5. x 
£25, £10 


lel tebe pek 
nec gs 


“W. W. Gale, Surveyor, Carshalton. 


Sheffield School Board. 


' Corporation. 


Clerk, Justice Room, Sturminster Newton, - 

G. D. Oliver, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 

G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. " 
Nelson and Savage, Sun Buildings, 15, Park-row, Leeds. 
C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord- street- chambers, Halifax, 
F. H, Humphreys, 6, Trinity-street, Hastings. 


ae Jepson, Union- road, Stockport, 


Elworthy and Son, London- road, St. Liconnvdes -On- Sea. - 
G. Weston, Vestry Hall, Harrow- road, W.~ 
R. J. M‘Beath, Birnam House, Sale, near Manchester. 
W. Bell, Architect, York. 


-Clerk’s Office, 4, The Broadway, Woking. 


J. Bond, Council Offices, Morecambe. 

8. R. Smith, 14, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

E. J. Hughes, Riverside, Newhaven. 

R. M. Fowler, C.E., 1, St. Peter’s- -square, Manchester, 
Cat. Openshaw, ‘Architect, Fleet-street, Bury. . 

W. H.C, Fisher, 6, Rowcroft, Strand. 


J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 
J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Hal, Stafford. 

H. L. Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Peers 
G. C. Ashlin, 7, Dawson- street, Dublin 

Weaver Office, Nor thwich. 

Inspector, 3rd Circle, Alexandria. 

A. H. Tiltman, 6, John-street, Bedford- “row, W.c. 
Harbour Office, Carnarvon. 

J. L. Devenisty-Meares, Town Hall, Newry. 

R. Porter, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

R. Porter, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

J. R. Cooper, Bridge- street, Wa'sall. 

J. Newton and Scn, 17, Cooper- street, Manchester. 
G. and F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. 

The Engineer, Guildhall, E. Gt 

H. T. Keats, Petersfield. 
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J. R, Dixon, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. at 
J. H. Lewis, Surveyor, Blackwood. 

H. F, Wells, Gasworks, Tredegar. 

F, J. Tillstone, Town Hall, Brighton. 

J. Armitage, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 

Engineer, Paddington Station. : 
QO. C. Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, } N, W. 
Borough Suryeyor’s Office, Town Hall, Croydon. : 

G. Chatterton, 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, s Ww. 


J.E, Robinson, 1, George-street, Mossley. 
Clerk, Bewicke Schools, Willington Quay. 


T. Longdin, Town Hall, Warrington. 
Asylum, Cleveland- street, Brie. =W.. 
C. Chambers, Surveyor, Goole, R 


Borough SieNoe Kingston- on-Thames.. 
We a H. Snuaith, Surveyor, Patrington. _ ee 3 "5 
0. J. Kirby, Market-place, Batley. : Bare ; me 
J. H, Lewis, Surveyor, Blackwood. ~— : ae 
TW, Stainthorpe, District Surveyor, Grangetown, oe : 
. T, Surtees, Surveyor, Hexham, 

. Sykes, Town Hall, Morley. ¥ 

anton, Clerk, Chorley. % 

. Veale, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth, “ 

. M. Brath, 4, School-road, Sale. - ; 
‘eslop, Burnopfield, R.S.0., Durham. ‘ RR oe 
. Northen, Thorpe-by- Water, Uppingham. “ per 
Js Robinson, Council Offices, Park-street, Wombwell. 
Wiss, Wood, Surveyor, Church. 
Lewis Angell, Town-Hall, Stratford, EH. ce 
0.'C; Robson, Public Offices, Dyne- road, ‘Kila: N. Wee 
W. McKelvie, City Surveyor’s Office, Ely. 

li. Catt, Jun., Church-street, Willingdon. 

W. Parker, Clerk, Thame. 

G.H. Nelson, 1, Museum. street, York. 

F. J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. : 

J. Ennals, Surveyor’s Office, Copford.  - 

Engineer, L. and N.W. and G.W. Railway Cos, Birkenhea 


J. White, Borough Engineer, Folkestone, 
C. C. Hooley, Council Offices, Urmston. 


J. Cartwright, Borough nee es Bury. 
R. T. Surtees, Surveyor, Hexham. 
Foster, Son, and Bardsby, 23, John Dalton-st., Mancheste 
H. E. Stilzoe, Town Hall, Dover. 

T, Northen, Thorpe-by- Water, Uppingham. 

T. Nuttall, 20, Market-street, Bury. - 

AB Nuttall, 20, Market-street, Bury. 

Inspector of Nuisances, Lowgate. 

G. and F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughha-oueh: 
Municipal Town Hall, pee 


ya 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Baxter and Abbott, Back- crescent, orca : 
La Marie, Elne, ‘Pyrendes Orientales, ate ee hea 
Corporation. q ey: S ae 


Hospital Governors, Pelham, street, Catton: Australia 
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We hear much com- 

The Time Limit. plaint from Architects 
now-a-days, of the un- 

seemly haste in which so much of their 
designing has to be done. The bad results 
of working at high pressure are constantly 
enlarged upon. While realising the in- 
convenience to himself, the Architect is too 
apt to show but little consideration in this 
matter to those working under his control. 
If a building has to be finished by a certain 


GOLD PLATE FOR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


too early date, naturally all those concerned 
in its erection must expect to bear their 
share of the general pressure ; but the greater 
the rush, the greater the need for the 
Architect to bring all his powers of organisa- 
tion into play, to see that this pressure does 


not bear too unequally. There are many 
ways in which this ean be done. For 


instance, he could make the full-size draw- 
ings of the various details, not so much in 
the order in which the finished work will be 
wanted on the job, but more in relation to the 
length of time the various works take to 
execute after the drawings have been received. 
On every building there are certain things 
that can be exeented in a few days; the 
details for these can be kept back, if necessary, 
till the work is required to be fixed. There 
are other things, however, such as elaborate 
brass gas pendants from the Architect's 
design, for which special patterns have to be 
made, which take, perhaps, a couple of 
months after the drawings have been re- 
ceived. In the ordinary way, the considera- 
tion of all such fittings is put off till the 


PRESENTED BY 


| 


building is nearing completion, with the 
result that the Craftsman has not the chance 
of doing himself justice. In most cases, 
when the Architect discovers the time they 
will take, he contents himself with selecting 
the most suitable of the stock patterns, and 
so the building loses in interest. Such 
work also as polished marble wall linings or 
staireases should be duly considered, and the 
detail drawings sent off months before the 
work has to be fixed. This gives the marble- 
mason time to select just the right blocks as 
they come from the quarry, and to let the 
Architect see and approve of them. Blocks 
of particularly fine marking can be reserved 
for prominent positions, and where, perhaps, 
two or three caps, or other features, are 
required of a certain colour. or grain, 
there is time to instruct the quarrymen 


to try and procure what is wanted. When 
the drawings are delivered at. the last 


moment, the mason has to use such material 
as he may have in stock. There-is all the 
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delay in its delivery ; and if he hurries the 
quarry owner unduly, that inferior stone is 
sent; such stone being the only one of the 
size available at the time. In all such matters 
as these the Architect can, by a little fore- 
thought at the beginning of the work, and with 
perhaps a little added strain on himself, take 
care that the pressure of the time limit does 
not bear so severely on any individual worker 
as to result in bad workmanship or material. 
No one knows better than he how destructive 
haste is to good design; he might bear in 
mind more often that it is equally detri- 
mental to sound and honest craftsmanship. 
The Architect always expects to get in his 
buildings skilful and finished workmanship; 
he ought, therefore, to do all in his power— 
and he can do much—to see that the Crafts- 
men have at least the time in which to do 
their best. The result would, we think, more 
than compensate for the small amount of extia 
trouble to the Architect which it might entail. 
Anyhow there is everything to gain. 


MR. HOOLEY. 


difference between a job where every block and 
slab has been selected to: suit its particular 
position, and time has been spent on the finish 
of the workmanship, and one where the work 
has been turned out at a moment’s notice, 
from whatever material happened to be at 
hand. In stone work there is not, perhaps, 
quite the same need to be beforehand. Most 
good quarries can supply at once all that is 
needed for ordinary work, and there is not 
the same necessity to select stones for their 
appearance, though it is necessary tu do so 
for their weathering qualities, &e. Where, 
however, stones of unusual size and shape are 
required; it is most advisable to. let the 
masons have details of these—or at any 
rate the dimensions and purpose for which 
they are required—as early as possible. The 
quarrymen can then be instructed to look 
out for extra large, or extra good blocks. 
If the Architect at the last. moment decides 
to have, say, a baleony-landing in one stone 
that was originally taken off and described 
in the quantities as being jointed in several 
pieces, he cannot be surprised if there is 
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Tue Centralblatt der 
Bauverwaltunge of April 
10th, a Berlin official 
journal relating to Archi- 
tecture, contains an arti- 
cle by Herr Muthesius, 
an Architect connected 
with the German Embassy in London, on Peter- 
borough Cathedral, which may be studied with 
interest as expressing the views of a dis- 
passionate witness of the recent controversy 
with regard to the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral and restoration in general. Com- 
menting on the scheme put forward by the 
Society of Antiquarians for preserving the 
northern gable of the west front, the author 
compares the scheme to the newly-discovered 
practice of transferring.old paintings to new 
canvas, by means of which the actual surface 
of the picture is preserved for centuries 
by the addition of a canvas backing. 
After a graceful allusion to the labours of 
William Morris for the preservation of ancient 
buildings, the author proceeds :—* English 
Architects are divided into two hostile camps 
on the subject of the restoration of buildings. 
The greater number side with Mr. Pearson, 
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who has a considerable following among the 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, whilst on the other side are ranged 
all those Architects who have identified them- 
selves with the new Art-movement. These 
latter advocate freer and more liberal views 
with regard to Architecture, and, together 
with the painters, sculptors, and craftsmen 
imbued with the new Art tendency, form a 
considerable body. This body was unanimous 
in protesting against the pulling down of the 
gables, and it is pleasant to see the disciples 
of a new and progressive Art movement 
holding out the hand of fellowship to the re- 
cognised guardians of antiquity—the Archeeolo- 
gists and antiquarians. Injurious expressions 
have been indulged in by both parties. Stand- 
ing aloof from the strife of parties, one cannot 
but regret the manner in which the question 
has been solved by the somewhat hasty demo- 
lition of the gable in dispute, especially bearing 
in mind Mr. Pearson’s views with regard to 
restoration. The defeat of the opposing party, 
it must be borne in mind, is more apparent 
than real, inasmuch in the course of the con- 
troversy they have brought over to their side 
such a body of public opinion in their favour 
as will render restorations which are preceded 
by demolition more difficult in the future. 
The conflict has, above all things, awakened 
public interest in the preservation of public 
buildings to such an extent that it is 
some compensation for the loss of the 
northern gable of Peterborough Cathedral. 
One result of the controversy has been that a 
Bill was introduced at the commencement of 
the present Session of Parliament to remove the 
control of Cathedral Churches from the Dean 
and Chapter, and vest them in some central 
authority for the inspection of ancient build- 
ings. The Bill, however, did not emanate from 
the right quarter, being introduced by a mem- 
ber of a party which is opposed to’ the privi- 
leges of the clergy; the proposal consequently 
becameamere party question and was defeated. 
The future of an organised system for the pro- 
tection of ancient buildings appears to be 
inseparably connected with the new Art move- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that it will steadily 
progress as that movement has done, and will 
follow its triumphant course.” 


CELTIC ART. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
SCOTLAND. 


OF 


Ad the last monthly meeting of this Society 

for the present session, the first paper read 
was a notice of a kitchen-midden at the Den of 
Dun, Forfarshire, recently excavated by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H. W. Lumsden, F.8.A. Scot. 
In the second paper, Dr. James Macdonald 
gave anaccount of the discovery of an urn of 
an uncommon type in Scotland, which was 
exhibited by Mr. James Mackenzie, F.S.A. 
Scot. ~It was found in December 1889 in 
ploughing a field near the seashore at Cra- 
mond. It stood in the ground upright, the 
mouth covered by a flat stone, and was nearly 
full of burnt human bones, the earth round 
about it being blackened and mixed with 
charcoal. The burial had been after cremation, 
and no relies of any kind were found in con- 
nection with it. The urn, which is a narrow- 
mouthed jar, widening to the shoulder, and 
tapering to the base, stands.14in. high, and is 
wheel-made;-greyish in- colour, and unglazed, 
ornamented only. by slightly incised lines 
running round the shoulder and a band of 
parallel lines slightly impressed inthe clay. It 
has-all the-characteristics..of Romano-British 
pottery, of which, during the: Roman occupa- 
tion, there were many manufactories in Britain. 
In the next paper, Mx. W. A.Craigie discussed 
the question ‘of the -Gaels in. Iceland. Mr. 
Alexander Hutchinson, S.A. Scot., Broughty 
Ferry, read.a paper in which he gave notices 
of several articles. of: interest which had 
recently found a resting place in the Dundee 
Museum, -The first was 


A Native CANor, 


dug out of a single tree which was found im- 
bedded in a sandbank in the Tay in J uly 1895. 
It is of oak, 29ft. 2in. in length and 4ft. 3in. 


wide at about 6ft. from the stem, and about 
20in. deep inside. Like most Scottish canoes, 
it was fitted with a sternboard inserted in 
grooves. Indentations on the sides probably 
indicate the positions of two seats or stretchers, 
and another in the prow suggested the inser- 
tion of a figure-head. The second article 
referred to was a sharpening stone covered 
with deeply indented scores or grooves, found 
in the Sidlaw Hills; and the third was a 
Beggar’s Badge, bearing the arms of Dundee, 
a pot of three lilies with dragons for supporters 
and the date 1549, and the legend “ Dei 
Donum.” ‘The last article noticed was a flint 
implement with a peculiar history. When the 
Dundee whaling vessel Eclipse was engaged in 
cutting up a recently killed whale in Coutts’s 
Inlet, Davis Straits, one of the knives came 
in contact with a hard substance imbedded in 
the blubber about three inches under the 
surface, which on examination proved to be a 
lance-head of a dark coloured cherty flint. It 
is over three inches in leneth by two inches in 
breadth, leaf-shaped, with a stem or tang 
about-three-quarters of an inch in length for 
attachment to a shaft. Flint implements are 
not now used by the Eskimo, but are still 
known to have been used, and are regarded as 
curiosities. In the last paper, Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A. Scot., discussed the art relations 
of the early Christian monuments of Scotland 
with those of Ireland. Referring to the 
peculiar “style of decoration of this period, 
known as Celtic, which was by some assumed 
to have had its origin in Ireland, he said it 
was no doubt true that 


CreLtic ART 


attained its highest excellence in Ivish illumi- 
nated manuscripts, such as the Books of Kells, 
Armagh, and Durrow; but it was a relevant 
inquiry to what extent these illuminators were 
indebted to foreign sources, and whether the 
similarities of design on the monuments of 
theeighth to the eleventh centuries in Scotland, 
Ireland, England, and Wales might not be 
accounted for by development on parallel lines 
rather than by direct derivation. Instancing 
a series of rubbings taken by Mr. Griffith- 
Davies from cross-shafts and fragments at 
Clonmacnoise, which closely resembled the 
slabs of Perthshire and Forfarshire, he pro- 
ceeded to point out other resemblances between 
the. Irish and the Scottish monuments gener- 
ally, alike in their decoration and in the 
sroups of Scriptural figure-subjects which 
appear on. both. ‘The Irish crosses are 
chiefly found in Leinster and Ulster and 
are absent from the counties of Kerry, 
Cork, and. Waterford, which contain the 
Ogam-inseribed pillar stones of the earliest 
Christian period, and the total. number. of 
crosses in Ireland, amounting to about 50, 
was extremely small as compared with the 300 
localities in Scotland, 250 in England, 40 in 
Wales, and 15 in the Isle of Man that were 
now on record. The conclusion seemed to be 
that the pre-Norman crosses of Ireland were 
later than those of Scotland, England, and 
Wales, and that this phase of Early Christian 
sculpture had its origin in Northumbria. The 
scrolls of foliage on the Irish crosses, and the 
bird and leaf motives in the Book of. Kells, 
indicated Northumbrian influence. | Scandi- 
navian influence had not been detected on the 


Irish crosses, but was found on the metal ’ 


work. In conclusion, he considered that the 
Celtic style was a local variety of the Lom- 


' bardo-Byzantine style, from which its figure 


subjects, interlaced work, scrolls of foliage, 
and many of its nondescript animals were 
obviously derived. 


Mr. C. P. Ayrus, of Watford, Herts., Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, has been elected chairman 
of the Watford Urban District Council, and 
has been duly sworn in as a magistrate for 
the county. 

Tue St. Pancras Vestry is to erect spacious 
public baths and washhouses for the north 
division of the parish. The site chosen, 
estimated to cost £9000, is in the Prince of 
Wales Road, near Kentish Town Road, and 
nearly opposite the site of the projected North- 
West Polytechnic Institute. 


THE L.C.C. WORKS DEPARTMENT. > 


ae already reported, the return which has 
been presented to the London County 
Council by the Works Department as to the 
cost of works completed between. March 31st 
and September 30th, 1896, shows that some 
very large and serious losses have been in- 
curred. The return relates to fifteen works, 
in only six of which has the actual cost been 
below the final estimate, the aggregate saving 
amounting to £734. On the remaining nine 
works there has been a total loss of £8260. 
The most serious loss shown is that upon the 
execution of some temporary buildings at 


‘Colney Hatch Asylum, where the actual cost 
- of the work has exceeded the final estimate by 


£3827. The original estimate for the work as 
passed by the Council was £17,500, the final 
estimate, which included certain additions, 
£19,114, and the actual cost £22,942. On 
completion of the job the Works Committee 
sent in a claim to the Asylums Committee for 
£2920 for extras, out of which the engineer of 
the Asylum reported that he could only allow 
£310. Arbitration was suggested, but ulti- 
mately, if the Council consents, the Asylums 
Committee, in addition to the £310, is willing 
to pay one-half of the balance for extras 
claimed. The Finance Committee, reporting 
upon the application of the Works Committee 
for an excess vote of £3827, and of the 
Asylums Committee for an excess vote of 
£1304 for this work, states that it appears 
that 


No Proper EstimatTe was PREPARED 


or taken out, Another large loss is shown on 
the Shelton Street dwellings, where the defi- 
ciency amounts to £2607, the final estimate 
for the work being £14,416, and the actual cost 
£17,028. The lesson, the Works Committee 
thinks, to be learned from the job is,one of 
caution in undertaking works which are not of 
a straightforward character. With reference 
to the excess vote of £2607 asked for in respect 
to these buildings, the Finance Committee 
states that it has already pointed out the ex- 
cepticnal inconvenience attending ayy excess 
of cost over estimate in respect of artisans’ 
dwellings erected by the Council, because they 
are only agreed to by the Council upon care- 
fully-prepared estimates with calculations to 
show the effect upon the county rate. ‘The ex- 
cess of cost of £2607 in the present case meant 
an addition of £103 to the annual charge for 
interest on the sinking fund for capital outlay 
which, unless it could be met by imereased 
rents or savings in maintenance and manage- 
ment, would constitute an annual charge on the 


county rate throughout the loan period of 


upwards of fifty years. The other losses shown 
in the return relate to the following works :— 
Crossness outfall gridiron, where the excess 
over estimate amounted to £1078 on work 
estimated to cost £3219; Barking outfall, 
alterations to pier, excess, £206 ; Victoria 
Embankment storeyard wall, £98; Sandy's 
Row improvement, £345; Battersea _river- 
station causeway, £88. There are also two 
other minor losses. The aggregate of the 
fifteen works reported upon shows—final esti- 
mate £52,133, actual cost £59,690. This is an 


INcGREASE OF 20. PER CENT. 


on the original estimates. In view of the 
facts disclosed in this report, Lord Onslow has 
given notice that when the report of the 
Special Committee on the Works Department 
comes up for consideration he will move as an 
amendment to the recommendations :—* That 
the Council, being satisfied from the evidence 
submitted and the further report of the Works 
Committee that work executed for it by the 
Works Department is not superior in quality 
to that executed by contractors, and that con- 
siderable loss has been sustained in consequence 
of the operations of the Works Department, 
resolves that no further work be entrusted to 
that department, and that it be referred to 
the General Purposes Committee to consider 
and report as to the arrangements necessary 
for the due completion of the works in hand, 
and for dealing with the central works in 
Belvedere Road.” 
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Sheffield New Town Hall. 
(By our Special Correspondent.) 


ILLUSTRATED. 


N writing a description of the new Town 
Hall, it should at the outset be stated that 
the building is not complete. The hall is 
finished for the present, as far as erection of 

buildings is concerned ; architecturally, how- 
ever, the Cheney Row front has yet to be con- 
tinued right along to Norfolk Street, when the 
somewhat unsightly red brick walls overlooking 
Norfolk Street courtyard will be shut out of 
sight, The small range of buildings thus still 
required bears a very small proportion to the 
macnificent whole, and, though essential to the 
artistic completeness of the pile, its absence 
does not, at present at any rate, detract in 
any way from the utility of the remainder. At 
the commencement of his work, Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, the Architect, was supplied. with 
a complete schedule of the numerous rooms 
required in the building, but in the five years 
during which the hall wasin course of erection 
the requirements of Sheffield grew consider- 
ably, and it was necessary to depart from the 
original arrangements in several instances. 
Bearing this in mind, the architectural in- 
completeness of the building becomes itself an 
advantage, for it allows of very considerable 
extension, while yet keeping within the 
bounds of the original site. 

On the site of the Town Hall there formerly 
stood New Church Street, and a mass of what 
in these days would be called slum property. 
This property was cleared, not to maké room 
for the Town Hall, but as part of a general 
scheme of improvement, and at first the site 
was among the surplus lands which the Cor- 
poration has periodically offered for sale by 
auction. The value of the site, which, of 
course, has not passed. through the market 
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since it was acquired for the purposes of street 
improvement, is put down at £49,180, and its 
area is 4920 square yards, so that the land cost 
almost exactly £10 a square yard. 

The general style of the Architecture of the 
building was described by Mr. Mountford, 


E. W. MOUNTFORD, ARCHITECT OF SHEFFIELD 

TOWN HALL. — 
when he sent in ‘his designs, as “modern 
Renaissance, as far as possible English in 
character and detail, and, so far as he knew, 
as original as might be in the nineteenth 
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century, no existing building 
consciously~ copied either in 
part.” 

The general idea of the Architect was to 
obtain the dignity essential for the municipal 
buildings of a large town, combined with the 
utmost convenience of internal arrangement 
and the largest possible amount of light for 
the interior. 

The two principal fronts, to Pinstone 
Street and New Surrey Street, are separated 
by a lofty and imposing clock-tower, 200ft. 
high, at the angle between them; this 
feature emphasising the long range of the 
double facade and adding dignity and finish 
to the whole. On either hand of the clock 


having been 
whole or in 


tower the buildings range away in an 
effective vista, being grouped together and 
treated in detail in such a way as to 


make the general view at once harmonious 
and picturesque. The design of the building 
has happily been characterised as “ Victorian 
Renaissance.” The details are of Classic 
form, but as a whole the Architect has 
aimed at originality, and has obtained it 
without being either grotesque or archaic. 
The principal external feature, after the great 
clock-tower, is the main entrance on the Pin- 
stone Street facade, which is much more 
imposing and effective than it would have been 
if Mr. Mountford’s first idea had been carried 
out. Over the semi-circular archway which 
crowns the steps he originally intended to 
place two small windows, but the single bold- 
arched window now appearing there is much 
more dignified. The archway over the gate is 
richly panelled, and is flanked by coupled Doric 
eolumns supporting a balcony. Octagonal 
turrets, 7ft. in diameter, flank the lofty gable 
over the entrance, and in the apex of the gable 
is a niche containing a statue of the Queen, 
surmounted by a canopy bearing the Royal 
Arms. The arms of the city, county, and 
diocese, and the rose of York, are also intro- 
duced into the- decoration of this central 
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feature. 'The entrance itself is 12ft. wide. In 
the spandrils of the arch are two fine carved 
figures, representing steam and navigation. 
Above, over the head of.the arch, on the first 
floor, are carved the City Arms, supported by 
heroic figures, 1lft. high, representing Thor 
and Vulcan. 

The fitness of imternal arrangement was 
almost the primary consideration which the 
assessor of the sets of designs sent in enter- 
tained when deciding on their respective 
merits, and the result of this practical criterion 
is that the designs which came to be actually 
carried out provide for convenience and utility 
in a no less conspicuous degree than they pro- 
vide effectiveness to the eye. ‘There is first 
the spacious Council Chamber, with Mayoral 
parlour, reception rooms, and other depart- 
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ments. In addition the building contains 
suites of offices for the Town Clerk’s depart- 
ment, the Borough Accountant and his staff, 
the Borough Surveyor, and the Health, Sewage, 
and Rivers, and. Waterworks Departments. 
The offices of most of the working departments 
are on the ground floor or basement floor, and 
are readily accessible from the street for the 
convenience of the public. At the same time 
the uniform corridor. arrangement. affords 
every facility for the communication of one de- 
partment with another. The Council Chamber, 
Mayor’s apartments, and the committee rooms, 
also the Town Clerk’s: offices, and several de- 
partments whose work is of a more public 
character, such as the waterworks and rate- 
collecting offices, are situated on the first floor, 
while the second and third floors are occupied 
by numerous offices in relief-of.the accommo- 
dation provided for the various departments 
below. From the centre of each of the four 
fronts of the building a staircase leads direct 
to. each floor of the building, and another 


IN VESTIBULE, 


feature of the internal arrangement is that 
each of the municipal departments has its 
various rooms or offices placed entirely in the 
space between two of these entrances or ad- 
joming staircases. ee 

Entering the building through the principal 
entrance, the first feature to attract attention 
is the pair of fine wrought iron gates, now 
richly gilded. These are a piece of admirable 
and artistic work. A very pleasing style of 
decoration has been carried out, mainly scroll 
work and foliations, and the grill is treated in 
the same way as the gates. The work of 
making the gates was carried out by Messrs. 
Singer and Son, the well-known Art metal 
workers of Frome and London. 

The principal entrance leads into a vestibule 
20ft. wide and 16ft. high. It is paved with 
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marble. The walls are lined with polished 
Hepton Wood stone—a Derbyshire stone— 
relieved by columns of Irish marble. Between 
these columns are arches containing import- 
ant groups of sculpture, representing the 
various virtues naturally attributed to the 
councillors of the city. The vestibule ceiling 
is handsomely enriched. 

Passing through the vestibule into the 
Central Hall, the grand staircase comes into 
view. ‘The central hall is pure Architecture. 
There is nothing in it that is not stone, with 
the solitary exception of the electrolier, and 
this is a piece of fine brass work of unique 
design. The hall is 40ft. square, and, like 
the vestibule, 1s paved with white Sicilian 
marble. A marble staircase 10ft. wide, carried 
on arches supported by marble columns, leads 
to the reception rooms on the first floor. The 
walls of thethall are lined, and the balustrade 
is constructed with a variety of most beauti- 
fully-veined and coloured marbles. ‘Then, in 
alternate courses up: the walls, are. the soft 
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orey Hopton Wood marble, the red Devon- 
shire, the beautiful and lustrous black Ash- 
burton’ marble from the same: county, and 
the Barrow-in-Furness limestone; the whole 
presenting a pleasing blend in richness 
of colour and harmony. The roof of the 
hall is a dome of enriched fibrous plaster, 
with a central lantern filled with tinted 
elass. 

~ Immediately at the head of the staircase is 
the grand corridor, 150ft. long by 10ft. wide, 
having marble lined walls, marble floor, and 
vaulted ceiling. This corridor gives access 
to the reception rooms on the ‘one © side, 


and to the ante-rooms and council chamber 


on the other. It is lined, like the central 
hall, with British marbles, and the floor is’a 
‘ich floral mosaic. 


A PHOTOGRAPH BY BEDFORD LEMERE AND CO, 


ante-room to the Council Chamber. 


Council. 


room in the building. 
it dienity. 
are 60ft. by 40ft., by 28ft: high. 
in its ornamentation is most elaborate. 


by large traceried windows. 


above the oak they are lined with stone. 


Row) is Baltic oak, which 
| before being used. ‘The 


The beautiful groined 


ceiling is left plain for future treatment. 
On the left of the staircase as one ascends 
there is a fine marble doorway leading into an 
Adjoining 
the ante-room is a cloakroom, with oak fittings, 
and an oak cabinet containing sixty-six lockers 
to be appropriated by. the members of the 
The Council Chamber itself competes 
very keenly with the Mayor’s reception rooms 
for the honour of being considered the finest 
Its loftiness alone gives 
The dimensions of the chamber 
‘The ceiling 
On 
three of its four sides the chamber is lighted 
The walls are 
panelled in oak to the height of 10ft., and 
The 
wood used in the flooring, the. aldermanic 
bench, and the publie gallery (which is pro- 
vided with a separate entrance from Cheney 
was cut fouryears 
grand oak canopy 
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behind the Mayor’s chair is supported by four 
Tonic columns. In the centre of the canopy 
appear the city arms finely carved, and upon 
the canopy are also carved the conventional 
rose, shamrock, and thistle of the three nation- 
alities of the United Kingdom. The carved 
panels continue along the whole front of the 
avldermanic bench, the subjects being chiefly 
floral, with here and there a mask peeping out. 
The councillors’ seats are arranged in the form of 
three semicircles facing the Mayor ; and though 
each councillor has a chair to himself he has to 
give elbow-room to a colleague at his desk. Be- 
tween the councillors and the aldermanic bench 
are placed one large table for the Town Clerk 
and his assistants,and twosmaller tables; one on 
each side, for the accommodation of the Press. 

The Mayor’s reception rooms consist of a 
suite of three apartments, namely, the Mayor’s 


SHEFFIELD TOWN FAUL. 


Parlour, the dining room, and the reception 
room. ‘They may be used as separate rooms, or 
the whole thrown into one large hall for great 
assemblies by raising the partition screens, 
whic’ slide into the roof. In style somewhat 
severe and classical, the effect of this suite upon 
the spectator is imposing. The rooms are 
floored and wainseotted with oak, the wainscot- 
ing, which extends 8ft. above the floor, being 
relieved at equal distances with carved niches, 
supported on fluted columns. richly carved on 
the upper portions, and of the same 
material. The ceiling of fibrous plaster is orna- 
mented with diamond-shaped figures. There 
are pairs of fluted columns on either side of 
the screens, surrounded with carved friezes. 
When the partitions are raised there is a 
splendid suite 155ft. long, 35ft. wide, and 22ft. 
high. In the Mayor’s Parlour the principal 
decorative feature is the large chimney-piece, 
which rises from the floor right up to the 
ceiling, and terminates in the city arms 
EE 


AN 


SCULPTURE IN VESTIBULE, 


moulded in plaster. The chimney-piece stands 
upon four fine pillars of green Irish marble, 
above which is a pediment with circular 
corners, having in its centre a carved alabaster 
design representing Wisdom. and Valour 
euarding the gates of the city. There are 
two human figures, with buildings, in the 
background. In the other reception rooms the 
salient decorative feature is the carving of 
the oaken wainscots, doors, and niches. ‘The 
doors are flanked by fluted columns of oak, 
with richly ornamented capitals. At intervals 
along the sides of the rooms are recesses or 
niches with shallow arches—all in oak—and 
on the panels above each recess is carved the 
monogram of a former Mayor of Sheffield, and 
the date of his term of office. At the tower 
end of the banqueting hall is a finely carved 
oaken gallery resting upon cantilevers, and 
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BY F, W. POMEROY. 


reached by a staircase in the tower. Under 
the gallery is the entrance to the serving 
room, which is in the tower, and communicates 
by means of lifts with the kitchens on the 
floor above. At the same end of the room 
there is a door opening towards a small open 
gallery that will prove useful on social 
occasions. This fine suite of rooms is capable 
of receiving and accommodating in comfort 
500 guests. 

From the grandeur of the reception rooms 
we pass to the committee rooms. There are 
three principal committee rooms en swite, and 
three sub-committee rooms located on the first 
floor, but in different parts of the building. 
The walls are dadoed in oak, and the floors, 
tables, and chairs are also of oak—the latter 
upholstered in red morocco leather, with the 
city arms emblazoned in gold thereupon. 
There are scores of offices on every floor, and 
a uniform style of treatment has been adopted 
with regard to them. Their purposes- and 


D- ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


their fittings differ, but all are in the same 
material—unpolished oak—and the general 
appearance is that of simplicity and utility. 
There is testimony of the Architect himself 
as to the ability displayed in the sculptural 
decoration of the building by his colleague, 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. Most of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
work has the merit of possessing a local 
meaning; the finest piece of carving in the 
building, contained on a series of panels on 
the east side of the grand hall, is a representa- 
tion of the local legend of “The Dragon of 
Wantley.” Of the outside work, again, pro- 
bably the best is to be found in the figures of 
Thor and Vulcan over the principal. entrance 
—these alleodrical personages being, of course, 


OAs 


those represented on the city arms. One thirg 
that had necessarily to be borne in mind 
regarding exterior adornment was the inevit- 


BY BEDFORD LEM®RE AND CO, 


able obliterating effect of the Sheffield atmo- 
sphere upon greatly detailed architectural 
enrichments. The sculptor’s aim in all his 
work has been to use some symbolism which, 
although it may not be understood by 
the man ‘in the street, will always have 
interest for those who desire to be interested. 
Passing under the arch into the grand hall, 
and turning to the east, the sculptor has 
carved the series of panels in low relief con- 
taining the legend ot “'The Dragon of Wharn- 
cliffe,’ or Wantley. This wasa terrible monster 
that delighted in making a mealof fair maidens, 
and created havoc until it came to an igno- 
minious end at the hand of Sir Thomas More. 
The valiant knight is depicted in the act of 
despatching the dragon with his trusty sword 
after breaking a spear inthe monster’s shoulder. 
The children in the meshes of the tangled 
wood have been lured there by the blandish- 
ments of false promises. At the top of the 
staircase may be seen, carved in stone over the 
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door leading towards the Council Chamber, a 
mystical figure holding a scroll which advises 
the councillors as they pass in to be “as wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.” Among 
other features the more noteworthy are a 
series of panels running round the hall under 
the ceiling cove, which contain trophies of 
arms, implements, and other manufactures of 
Sheffield ; and on the exterior of the building 
in Norfolk Street, two fine figures of Peace 
and War, and several other interesting pieces 
of sculpture. The entrance in Surrey Street 
is surmounted by the city arms, while the 
vestibule inside is decorated with carvings 
representing the signs of the zodiac. The 
principal feature in the front towards Cheney 
Row is the large gable of the Council Chamber, 
with its flanking turret and traceried windows. 
In the apex of this gable is a statue of 
Justice. Scattered here and there about the 
building are various coats of arms belonging 
to gentlemen or companies connected with 
Sheftield, and in a panel upon the Surrey Street 
staircase is carved a memento of the visit of 
the Duke and Duchess of York in 1895. Heads 
of various animals, typical of our Colonial 
Empire, are carved above the first floor 
windows in the Surrey Street front. 

The tower, rising 200ft. from the pavement, 
is built on a bed of concrete 30ft. square and 
25ft. thick ; the concrete itself resting on the 
solid rock. At the ground floor level the walls 
are about 5ft. thick, and advantage of this has 
been taken to locate within them the strong 
room of the City Accountant. The dome and 
spire at the top of the tower are covered with 
copper. The clock in the tower, the work of 
Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, of Leeds, is 
constructed to strike the quarters and hours 
on heavy bells. 

The: heating of the building is carried out 
on the system of ‘low. pressure steam, which is 
provided by three boilers in the basement. 
‘The apparatus has been put in by Messrs. 
Longden and Company, of the Phoenix 
Foundry. The heat is spread by the principle 
of dircet radiation by. means of Messrs. Long- 
don’s “Sunbeam” iadiators.. The lighting 
throughout is by electricity, and there are no 


fewer than 1348 incandescent lamps ranging | 


from 15 to 50-candle power each. 

Ten tenders for the building were sent in, 
and that of Mr. Edmund Gabbutt, of Liver- 
pool, for £83,945 was selected. 


Mr. Greatrorex, the Borough Surveyor, has 
prepared a special report for the Sewerage 
Committee of the West Bromwich Town 
Council on the treatment of sewage at. Friar 
Park. He submits for their consideration two 
schemes—the first being chemical precipitation 
in land and artificial filtration, and the second 
bacteriological treatment. 

TE Waterloo-with-Seaforth District Council 
has ‘approved the proposal to construct a 
miine promenade at an estimated cost of 
£16,152, and has decided to take steps to 
obtain. the consent of the frontagers to the 
cheme. 

A Brewery of larger dimensions and capacity 
than any to be found at the present time in 
the neighbourhood is about to be built by 
Messrs. Polkinghorne and Company, on the 
Ashford Estate, Mutley. The contract for the 
work has been secured by Messrs. G. Shella- 
bear and Son, 

Prians of the new Church of St. Martin, 
Roath, the proposed memorial to Bishop 
Smythies, have been prepared. The building 
will accommodate 1000, and the estimated 
cost is within £10,000. ‘Ihe subscriptions and 
promises amo int to less than £2000. 

We have received the May number of the 
Journil’ of ‘the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. It contains the official report of 
Mr. F, C. Penrose’s paper on “The Parthenon 
and the Earthquake of 1894,” with illustra- 
tions, a letter by Mr. E. Cozens-Smith on 
« Architects and Reinstatement of Buildings 
after Fire,’ memoirs of the late Charles Alfred 
Chastel de Boinville and the late Arthur Baker, 
a series of reviews on various subjects contri- 
b vted by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, Mr. A. E. 

Street, Me¥iAvN. Wilson, and Mr. John Leaning, 
and other items. 


THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL. 


ee Blackwall tunnel is just finished, and 

the opening ceremony took place on Satur- 
day. For acentury the need of some means 
of direct communication between Greenwich 
and Blackwall has been greatly felt, and this 
want became acute in the last decade. <A 
bridge was quite out of the question ; so the 
tunnel was dug. A population estimated at 
one million four hundred thousand is affected 
by this improvement. The contract for the 
construction of the tunnel was given to 
Messrs. Pearson and Son for £871,000. Over 
and above this cost of making the tunnel, 
the County Council has spent £344,000 in 
acquiring property to enable the tunnel to be 
constructed, and £50,000in making the approach 
roads from Lower Woolwich, bringing up the 
initial cost of the work to more than a million 
and a quarter pounds. ‘The line of the boring 
runs across Greenwich Marshes, and the length 
of the tunnel proper is 6200ft.—about one 
mile and a quarter—and its diameter 27ft. 
This admits of a carriage way 16ft. wide, with 
footpaths a little over 8ft. wide on each side. 
The tunnel is level under the river, and is fed 
by approaches of a degree of incline much like 


| that of the Haymarket. The walls are lined 


with white glazed tiles, and the whole length 
underground is to be lighted with electricity, 
there being three rows of lamps. The tunnel 
is joined by iron segments, each of about a 
ton weight, which were placed in position by 
means of arms attached to the boring shield 
worked by hydraulic power. This boring 
shield is 


ONE OF THE ENGINEERING WONDERS OF THE 
AGRE. 


In the first place it is the largest ever made, 
measuring 19ft. Gin. in length, weighing 250 
tons, and costing to build £10,000. Its special 
features were designed by Mr. Muir, the 
engineer for Messrs. Pearson and Son. The 
outer shell consists of four fin. steel plates. 
There are two vertical plate diaphragms at 
right angles to the axis of the shield, dividing 
it into two, and these diaphragms are air-tight, 
and consequently at the working face of the 
shield. The portion of the shield that lies 
against the ground to be cut consists of the 
outer skin fixed by circular grinders to an inner 
skin, the two joining to form a cutting outer 
edge. This cutting edge consists of four floors 
containing twelve working compartments, and 
at 6ft. 6in. back from the cutting edge there is 
a vertical iron screen, at the back of which was 
a safety chamber in case of any sudden inrush 
of water. The great shield was pushed forward 
by means of jacks worked by hydraulic pres- 
sure equal to five thousand tons. This 
majestic mighty mechanical mole, by its use 


the line of the least resistance, the air bubbled 


up out of the depths sometimes as much as a - 


quarter of a mile from where, buried in 
Tue Stime oF CENTURIES, 


the huge machine ground its horny head 


round and round, eating “its way to the far 


shore. The bargeman, resting on the heavy 


oar of his lazy craft, was many a time startled, 
if anything ever startled a Thames waterman, 
at seeing a sudden upheaval of the waters as 
though a furnace below had made the river to 
boil. At times the shield approached within 


5ft. of the lower ‘waters, and then very often 


the air was enabled to escape in such quantities 
as to make it necessary that barges loaded 
with clay be anchored over the spot, and the 
cargo dumped into the river to form a proper 
resistance. 
ventilating shafts, varying in depth from 7 5ft. 
to 100ft. ‘These caissons are of wrought iron, 
and consist of two skins, the space between, 
5ft., being filled with cement. They each 
weigh about 6000 tons. In grinding and 
scraping its way under the river the shields 
came upon a number of curiosities, all of 
which have been added to the museum. The 
most interesting and important was a mam- 
moth’s tusk, which came out in a good state 
of preservation ; and besides there were finds 
of lignum-vite and stones a hundred feet 
below the river, showing that the ancient bed 
of the Thames wasso much lower, Various 
strata of “ Woolwich beds” were passed 
through, some of them so extremely tough as 
to bend the edge of the shield. But, taking 
it all in all, the finds were scarcely so numerous 
as might be expected. In its superintendence 
of this work of laying out~a pleasant stroll 


under the Thames, the County Council took - 


minute and particular care for the safety and 
health of the workmen employed. So successful 
has been this undertaking at Blackwall that 
already the details of other tunnels under the 
Thames are being discussed, and it is now 
almost certain that another huge boring will 
be begun at Rotherhithe as soon as Parlia- 
ment can be got to sanction the work. é 


STOCKPORT INFIRMARY. - 
EXTENSION. 


“"T’ has been decided to make an addition to 
the Stockport Infirmary, in the first place 

by continuing the present building at the 
north end, so as to equalise the Architecture 
of the front elevation, and-also by erecting 
another pavilion of two stories at that end 
similar to those already existing. These en- 
largements will permit of a new and ample 
apportioning of day and sleeping rooms for 
the nursing staff, and, at the same time, add 
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of compressed air for forcing back every drop 


of water that happens to be in the ground at | 


the time being bored, is believed to be able to 
make a tunnel through any sort of soil, and is 
not far short of having the ability to construct 
one in the very waters of the river. The 
pranks played by the air it blew from its iron 
lungs were many and curious, for, following 


some twenty beds for patients, and room for the 
children. Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
of Manchester, have been appoixted Architects 
for the work, and we give a perspective view 
and plan of the design accepted by the com- 
mittee. It is probable that the expense con- 
nected with the proposed additions and altera- 
tions will amount to about £8000. 


To the tunnel there are four» 
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EXTENSION OF STOCKPORT INFIRMARY. 


SANITARY PLUMBERS’ WORK AND 
SANITATION.* 
Mr. 8. 8. HELLYER 
AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Q* one of the dog-days in July of last year, 
/ when everything was in a state of dis- 
solution, I received a letter from the honorary 
secretary of this Association asking me to 
read a paper on “Sanitary Plumbers’ Work 
and Sanitation,’ and being in a melting mood, 
and it being “the second time of asking,” I 
felt bound to accept the invitation. The 
subject is too large and the time too short 
to admit of any adornment, even if I had 
the power; but in this I am not troubled, 
knowing well enough how learned you all 
are in the art cf embellishment, and that 
any deficiency of mine in this respect will 
readily enough be made good by you. Holding 
the strings of his client’s purse, money natw- 
rally becomes an important factor with the 
Architect. He ever wants to accomplish so 
much for so little, and somehow money does 
not increase in value as the years go by—the 
wages world makes a shrinkage in it. I should 
like, therefore, to comfort your minds at the 
outset by saying—speaking obviously apart 
f:om the increase in plumbers’ wages, which 
applies to all the other building trades—that 
the sanitary plumbers’ work of to-day costs 
but little more relatively than did 


THe Insanirarny Work or Two or THREE 
DrcapeEs AGO, 


The additional cost for better treatment and 
arrangement for better ventilation of the soil- 
pipes and waste-pipes is largely met by the 
adoption of more simple methods, by the use 
of cheaper traps, smaller waste-pipes and soil- 
pipes; also by the use of fewer cisterns and 
cisterns of smaller size and of a less expensive 
character; and, further, by the difference in 
the market price of materials, lead especially 
being much cheaper now than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. I will give you an instance 
by throwing upon the screen illustrations 


* A paper read at the Architectural Association on 
Friday last, 
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showing the insanitary method of treating a 
valve-closet thirty to forty years ago, and the 
sanitary method as generally practised to-day 
by those proficient in the craft of plumbers’ 
work. The excess of work is so marked in the 
old method that I need not go into figures to 
show its greater cost. No doubt the many 
improvements which have been made in the 
best’kinds of valve-closets have increased their 
cost, but this is met by the simplification of 
certain parts, and by the use of plainer basins, 
a simple white satisfying for most places now ; 
for we no longer require to study colours in 
our water-closets—we have our art schools for 
that—nor do we now seek for closet-basins 
with looking-glass bottoms. I think I ought 
to say that there are older methods of treating 
THE VALVE-CLOSET 
than the one just shown, that being considered 
(half a century ago) an improvement upon the 
treatment it first received in the latter part of 
the last century and the earlier part of this. 
For instance, in the illustration just shown the 
waste-pipe from the safe is trapped indepen- 
dently of the closet trap, a weeping-pipe from 
the closet service is turned into it for charging 
the trap with water every time the closet is 
used ; whereas in the earlier method the waste- 
pipe from the safe was connected with the 
closet trap, as in fact was also the wastc-pip? 
from the cistern. In the earliest method of all, 
these two latter dangers were non-existent: the 
closets having no safes under them no waste- 
pipes were required; and as the water was 
generally pumped up into the closet cisterns, 
where situated above the basements, there was 
no such need for cistern wastes, especially as 
the water, instead of overflowing the cistern 
could run away through the wire-pipe of the 
service box into the closet-basin, and through 
the overflow pipe of the latter into the closet 
trap and out into the soil-pipe.. In an illus- 
tration later on we shall see how this was 
done. But I am departing from my subject. 
In the old method the Bramah closet was 
supplied by means of a spring-valve, a spoon 
or shoe-valve, or a round drop-valve soldered 
to a lead service-box, the latter kind being the 
one just shown, but such details do not in any 
way upset our conclusions as to the greater 
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amount of labour involved in the old method 
than in the new. That carries us a long way, 
for it mattered not whether a valve-closet or 
a pan-closet were adopted; the plumber’s work 
was just the same in both, the service-box only 
being a little larger in the former case than 
in the latter. For good houses the best 
plumbers used to considerthe Bramah closet the 
proper kind for the principal water-closets, 
and the pan-closet for more common use and 
for servants’ use indoors, and sometimes also 
for the upper servants’ use in the yard_or 
area, though the water-closet in the latter 
places was generally fitted with the well-known 
long hopper-closet. I will say nothing about 
the cost of the latter, excepting to remind you 
that it was cheap and advertising; but I do 
not hesitate to say that the insanitary pan- 
closet, with its D-trap and other belongings, 
cost more than the sanitary pedestal wash- 
down closets of to-day. In this reference to 
the relative cost of the modern method of 
plumbers’ work with that of the old, I am 
not, of course, taking into consideration the 
additional comforts and luxuries, if I may so 
call them—elaborate baths and Iluxu ious 
lavatories. If people wait sitz, spray, and 
shower baths, they must expect to pay for 
them, as they do for their motor cars and 
bicycles. However, I should be sorry to convey 
the impression that because the prices of 
certain materials have been reduced, and the 
work to certain water-closets simplified, that 
Work NOW 
NOTHING ; 
for there is a very important factor yet to be 
considered—viz., the labour—the crux which 
generally baffles the: best of estimators. 
Plumbers’ wages in London are at the rate of 
about one-fifth more than they were a quarter 
of a century ago, and I should think four-fifths 
more than when the Queen began to reign. 
The men do not receive this amount of increase 
in their weekly wage, for they do not work so 
many hoursnow. I amsaying nothing against 
this advance in wages. Intelligent, indus- 
trious labour should be properly paid for. 'The 
first great requisite in a house is its water 
supply, for, in my opinion, as I said twenty 
years ago, no house can be considered safe to 
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live in which is supplied with unwholesome 
water. If it were possible to get at the actual 
facts it would often be found that many a case of 
illness, and death, arose from bad water rather 
than from bad drains, from water supplied in 
an impure state, or which had been allowed to 
become contaminated in its storage. There- 
fore, when water has to be stored ereat care 
should be taken to see that it cannot be 
rendered impure by its surroundings, cannot 
be contaminated by the effluvia from water- 
closets, the emanations from ventilating-pipes, 
soil-pipes, and drains, or from the vitiated air 
of bedrooms and living-rooms. One hardly 
expected to have required any further restric- 
tions, but our accountant actually saw two 
hobbledehoys bathing in a cistern the other 
day. The illustration before you faithfully 
represents what (I fancied from his face when 
he told me) amused him as much as astonished 


him. 
A Proper CISTERN-ROOM 


should be provided with lights and openings to 
and from the external air, and the cisterns 
should be so arranged that they may be readily 
and periodically cleansed. For this latter 
purpose—in addition to any overflow-pipe. re- 
quired by the water company—a cleansing 
waste-pipe should be so fixed that the cistern, 
or cisterns, may not only be emptied, but 
rinsed out with clean water from the ball- 
valve. To prevent the possibility of such 
pipes becoming conductors of bad air to 
the cisterns, great care should be taken 
to see that their discharging ends are kept 
well away from open traps, sinks, gullies, and 
places where foul air could enter them. It 
ought to be superfluous to say this after 
so much that has been written on the 
matter, but only very recently I came upon 
an error of the kind we are now consider- 
ing in a nobleman’s mansion, the work having 
been done but a year or two ago. I will show 
it upon the screen. The cistern-waste is taken 
into the head of a long length of 3in. cast-iron 
pipe, which, at the time I saw it, was in a very 
foul state, receiving as it did, the discharges 
from a general sink. That the waste-pipe from 
the sink would become fouled was pretty well 
understood by the authorities, for it was 
trapped rightly enough, though it was not 
ventilated; but neither the cistern-waste nor 
the overflow-pipe from the bath had any trap 
in them, although they delivered into the same 
head as the sink-waste. Of course trap- 
ping these pipes would be of no value, for 
there would be no water passing through 
them to keep the traps charged. I could 
add to stich examples and give cthers of a more 
serious kind, we shall see some instances of 
how the cistern water can be contaminated 
later on in connection with other matters; but 
I must pass on to consider the important 
method of supplying cisterns with water. 
Apart from the great saving in cost by having 
a constant supply instead of an intermittent, 
enabling as it does the use of smaller rising- 
mains, and cisterns of a smaller size, and fewer 
in number, there is the great advantage of 
keeping the communication-pipes from the 
companies’ mains always charged with water, 
and thus preventing them from becoming 
communication-pipes in another sense—from 
becoming, in fact, air tubes or passages for 
communicating disease germs. In the case of 
an intermittent supply, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, directly the water is turned off 
from the main in the street the lower cisterns 
on the system would be supplied as they were 
drawn from by the water left in the mains; 
and it requires no great effort of one’s imagina- 
tion to conceive of 
SrreEets SUFFICIENTLY SLOPING 


for such pipes to be quickly emptied, and to 
remain so daily for perhaps twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four. In such cases—the rising- 
mains in large houses being often of 1}in. bore, 
and even larger—the air, infected or other- 
wise, would pass at times even through such 
restricted passages from one part of a house to 
that of another; and also from one house 
to another under favourable circumstances. 
As the water subsided in the communication- 
pipes air would enter them through the open 
ball-valve:, nature abhorring a vacuum. And 


_ quite open to the 


.a fair-sized family. 


the air which would be thus sucked into the 
pipes would come, of course, from the air 
which surrounded the cisterns, and where 
such cisterns were in open contact with the 
air from bedrooms and water-closets, as shown 
on the screen, which represents a suburban 
house, of which there are perhaps hundreds 
like it, it could hardly be pure and might be 
dangerous. ‘The upper cistern is practically 
bedroom, for a badly 
fitted door would be no barrier, and the lower 
cistern is not only exposed to the air of the 
scullery, but also to the water-closet. which 
opens into the scullery. No doubt any air 
currents set up through the empty main in 
the street and the communication-pipes to the 
houses would be induced by 


Tue DIFFERENCE IN THE TEMPERATURE 


of the different houses, one house being often 
much warmer than another. Fortunately, 
there is a reedeeming point in most things, 
and notwithstanding that specifications direct 
that rising-mains shall be laid in a manner to 
empty themselves, they are not often sotreated, 
circumstances intervene, and “the best laid 
schemes 0’ mice and men gangaftagley” ; the 
street main, for instance, stands higher than 
the point of ascension of the rising-main. 
But in cases where houses stand on much 
higher levels than the street main, no doubt 
such communication-pipes would empty back 
into the main in the street or road, and in 
streets or roads with a steep fall, as shown, the 
main with the water turned off would soon 
become empty. With a constant supply the 
main and the communication -pipes would 
practically remain always charged with water, 
and no such risk as we have been considering 
would be likely to take place. 


CistERNS WITH A CONSTANT SUPPLY 


can be of much smaller size than when the 
supply is intermittent ; and generally one 
cistern in such cases suffices for a house with 
The size, of course, must 
depend upon circumstances. It should be 
equal to the keeping of all the services from 
it going at one time, or the service-pipe to it 
must be of a bore sufficiently large to supply 
the water at about the same speed that it can 
be drawn from the cistern. Where there is 
only one cistern in a house, and it is also 
made to supply the hot-water circulation, the 
cold-water services from it for all other pur- 
poses should be so connected that a body of 
water is always retained in the cistern to 
keep the hot-water system going, in case the 
water should be turned off from the main fora 
little while; especially should this be the case 
when the hot-water circulation is on the 
tank system. Also, with a constant supply 
there is the further advantage of being able to 
draw directly from the company’s main, and 
the water supplied to the table in this way will 
be found to be much cooler and nicer in every 
way, provided that the water in the company’s 
main is pure and wholesome. For this purpose 
lin. lead pipe will be found to be quite large 
enough. : 
WHEN THE WATER IS SOFT, 


and would be likely to act on lead, block-tin 
or tin-lined lead pipe should be used, or tin- 
lined wrought-iron pipe, if the water company 
will allow it. Where the water would act on 
lead it would also act on galvanised iron, 
therefore the storage cisterns in such cases 
should be of cast iron or wrought iron lime- 
whited inside, and the cisterns for storing 
water for dietetic purposes would be nicer 
in earthenware, white enamelledinside. Great 
care is required in selecting the course 
for the service-pipe—the communication-pipe 
from the company’s main. The pipe should 
never be laid under or near a soil drain, or in 
any trench in which bad or surface water could 
collect; for even though there may never 
be any restriction in the pipe to allow water 
surrounding it to be sucked into it, in case of 
any hole or defect in the pipe such water may 
find its way into it when the water is turned 
off from the main, and be forced up into the 
cisterns when the water is turned on again. 
Where such pipes cannot be kept at least 2ft. 
under ground, then, in positions where they 


would be liable to very severe frost, they 
should be laid in a trough or box made of 
creosoted wood filled up to the top edges of the 
sides with hot pitch, with which might be 
mixed a little Stockholm tar and some sharp 
sand. No lead or iron pipe should be allowed 
to come 
In Contract witH Limes, 


and when such pipes pass through clay soil 


they should be well tarred overor be embedded 
in ashes or cocoanut fibre, which will also be 
helpful in protecting them from frost. If 
plumbers’ work inside our houses ended here 
we should not have much to fear from noxiors 
gases in our homes, but civilisation calls for 
certain conveniences to be placed indoors, and 
I must confess that it is most comforting to 
one’s mind, if feeling a little “out of sorts” on 
going to bed, to know that if taken ill one 
will not have to light a lantern as in the 
olden times and go out .into the night air. 
Now I know of no reason beyond that of in- 
capacity why a water-closet should not be 
fixed inside a house with absolute safety, safer 
and sweeter, in fact, than a night-stool in one’s 
bedroom, the use of which, when all the 
servants are in bed, would leave its presence 
painfully present for the rest of the night. 
But it is not so much a question of a night- 
stool versus a water-closet, or a privy or water- 
closet situated out of doors versus a water-closet 
indoors; for the outside convenience, by bad 
arrangement, may render it and the air sur 
rounding the house : 


Mort UNHEALTHY 


than even an insanitary water-closet indoors. 
The important question is: Can a water-closet 
be so fitted up that it may be used with 
absolute safety in any position or place it may 
reasonably be required, either outside or inside 
a house? Personally speaking, if I could not 
answer that question in the affirmative, I 
should not be here to-night. Living on an 
island, we naturally believe in isolation. 
We isolate all clean water-pipes, such as 
safe-wastes, cistern-wastes, and overflow-pipes, 
by making them discharge into the open 
air. We also isolate all dirty water waste- 
pipes, such as bath-wastes, sink-wastes, and 
lavatory-wastes, by exposing their discharging 
ends to the air outside the house, and in this 
matter we stand ahead of all other nations, not 
excepting even America. In some cases we 
also isolate soil-pipes, by “ disconnecting” 
them from old and filthy soil-drains, safe- 
guarding them from the air in the drain, 
and giving to each soil-pipe a separate inlet 
and outlet for 


ConTINUOUS VENTILATION. 


We go further than this, for we not only isolate 
the drain of one house from that of another, 
by disconnecting both from the. common 
sewer, but in some cases we disconnect 
one section or wing of a building from 
that of another, excluding any infected air 
which may be in one section from another, and 
providing independent ventilation to each 
section, taking care, however, that no length 
of drain shall remain unventilated. And 
we not only isolate the main carriers, the 
sanitary wings are now isolated from the 
general building. And the water-closet apart- 
ments are not only isolated, but the wate-- 
closets. The “Corbel” and the “ Bracket ” 
closets have been specially introduced to isolate 
them from the floor as well.as from the walls, 
an illustration of which is now before you. 
But isolation is not everything, our ships of 
war still count for something. A water-closet 
may be as isolated as a sentry-box, and yet be 
dangerous, for in this sanitary age no water- 
closet can. be pronounced sanitary in the 
highest degree which cannot be used and left 
in itself and in all its parts as clean and whole- 
some as it-was before usage. To compare 
various points and features of the great 
variety of water-closets and flushing-cisterns 
which now exist would require several even- 
ings, and to attempt this to-night would only 
tend to the confusion of our minds on a subject 
simple enough in itself, but which, owing to 
the multifarious patterns of the many manu- 
facturers, has become a little complicated. 


(To be continued.) 
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Bric ks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Iovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
May 26th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—Joun 
RUSKIN. 


On the first page of this issue we give 
an ,illustration of the service of gold 
altar-plate which has been accepted by the 
authorities of St. Paul’s Cathedral in com- 
memoration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
accession of Queen Victoria, and which will be 
formally presented to them on June 20. 
The set, the pieces of which have been 
designed and manufactured by the Gold- 
smiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, consists 
of four chalices, two flagons, and four patens, 
and all the gold used in the making of the 
service is of 18-carat. 'Tke ornamentation of 
the chalices consists of cherubs of the orthodox 
type, intermingled with vines and foliage in 
the style of some of the internal decorations 
of the metropolitan Cathedral. Very ornate 
is the relief work executed on the base and 
stemof the Communion cups, which are Italian 
in shape, with curved lips, and partly bur- 
nished. The patens are without ornamenta- 
tion, but on the reverse side of each one is the 
sacred monogram encircled by the crown of 
thorns, ‘The crosses on the lids of the flagons 
were modelled after that which surmounts the 
dome of St. Paul’s. The gift is from Mr. 
Hooley. We understand the work has been 
done by two English goldsmiths, and no doubt 
from a point of workmanship leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


As there were no “Old Masters.” at the 
Royal Academy last winter, such an exhibition 
as that which is now open at Messrs. P. and D. 
Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall East, is all the more 
welcome. It is small, but good; a distinct 
advance upon its predecessor of last year. It 
consists of thirty-two Dutch and English 
pictures, including three beautiful sketches by 
Rubens, who, of course, is not strictly admis- 
sible among Dutch masters. Of these last 
the most important is a fine portrait of the 
Artist’s father, by Rembrandt, signed and 
dated 1631; one of the not infrequent additions 
that eager search is making to Dr. Bede’s list. 
It is flanked by two excellent little “laughing 
boys,” by I. Hals, full of the master’s charac- 
teristic energy, humour, and virtuosity. Two in- 
teresting equestrian groups(evidently portraits) 
by T. de Keyser, of which one is signed, are fine 
specimens of the later manner of this rare 
master; and a portrait by A. de Gelder, the 
latest of Rembrandt’s pupils, comes very near 
to his great teacher, The English pictures 
include “three fine half-lengths, the « Madame 
Le Brun ” (the singer) by | Gainsbor ough, the 
“Miss Clements” by Sir T. Lawrence, and the 
“Mrs. Fletcher” by F. Cotes, all as good as 
they can be in their different ways ; and there 
is also the delicious “head of Gainsborough 
Dupont,” the last work of his illustrious uncle. 
A charming head by Hoppner,a good small 
Bonington, Romney’s “Mrs. Willett,” and the 
admirable Crome from the James Price sale, 
are also included in this well chosen group of 
pictures. 


In all the City thoroughfares along which 
the Jubilee procession will pass active pre- 
parations for the decoration and illumination 


| 
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of the streets and houses are now bein: made. 
Especially is this the case in Cornhill, ‘Cheap- 
side, and Mansion House Street. The arrange- 
ments at the Bank of England promise to “be 
of a very elaborate character. The roof of the 
Bank will be conspicuous by the display of an 
emblematical group of figures, below which 
will appear in coloured lights the motto “She 
wrought her people lasting good.” Messrs. 
Pain and Sons, St. Mary Axe, have, we believe, 
been entrusted with the decoration of London 
Bridge, the Monument, and Temple Bar. The 
decoration of the “Griffin” will be confined to 
a floral display, as there is a general consensus 
of opinion that canopies, triumphal arches, and 
all street erections of an elaborate character 
will be out of place, so strong is the desire of 
all concerned that nothing shall be allowed to 
interfere with the view of the pageant. The 
Royal Exchange will have its massive columns 
treated in coloured lamps, while the whole 
outline will be picked out in white and red 
lamps. The treatment of the Mansion House 
will probably be somewhat similar in style, 
though the illumination will be in greater 
detail. The contract for the decoration of 
Cheapside as far as the Mansion House will 
probably be placed with Messrs. Piggott 
Brothers, of Bishopsgate. 


Nor only the disciples of Turner, but every 
lover of beauty, will greet with delight the 
completion of the peerless Liber Studioriem, 
which the master was obliged, from lack of 
funds, to leave unfinished. The issue of the 
engravings hitherto unpublished fittingly 
signalises the close of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Frank Short, in undertaking the repro- 
duction of sixteen important plates, has proved 
that his work can fairly stand beside that of 
the earlier engravers, whose proofs were under 
the Artist’s supervision. His appreciative 
rendering of the spirit and magic harmony of 
Turner’s pictures is the more remarkable from 
the slightness of the original drawings. The 
engravings, which are all mezzotint, are on 
view at the Rembrandt Gallery, 5, Vigo Street. 


Lecturine on “Building Contracts” at 
Bristol in connection with the Master Builders’ 
Association, Mr. F. E. Weatherly, barrister- 
at-law, pointed out peculiarities which dis- 
tinguished building contracts from ordinary 
contracts. The Architect, he said, was valuer, 
judge, and master of the situation. Moreover, 
he was agent of only one party of the contract, 
and his decisions and valuations could not be 
attacked except for fraud. To counteract this 
enormous power of the Architect, clauses were 
inserted in the building contracts limiting the 
power, and giving-in cases of certain disputes 
the right to refer to arbitration. In Bristol 
and the West all things no doubt worked 
smoothly between the Architect. and builder, 
but the powers given to Architects by the 
common forms of building contracts were pre- 
cisely what might cause friction—even ruin to 
builders and disaster to employers in cases 
where an Architect was young and inexperi- 
enced. The Architect did not guarantee that 
his drawings were correct, that his plans were 
feasible, that his calculations were accurate. 
He could not bind his principal by verbal 
representations varying his contract. The 
builder had no remedy where an Architect 
made an error in favour of employers, but 
where it was in favour of the builder the 
employer had a remedy against the Architect. 
The builder was absolutely at the mercy of the 
Architect unless he could show fraud, which 
was very properly a terribly difficult charge to 
Sinport. One point builders had to fight for 
was that the drawings and plans should be 
cuaranteed by the Architect or his employer. 
He understood that the Builders’ Association 
had drawn up arbitration clauses which they 
desired to have adopted, but these had not 
been accepted by the Institute of Architects. 


Many are the uses—and abuses—of adver- 
tising, and those interested in either should 
visit an exhibition of posters opened last week 
at St. Bride’s Institute, Fleet Street. The 
exhibition is under the direction of Messrs. 
Hore and Co., and embraces a wide collection 
of original designs for posters by Mr, Louis J, 


Rhead. Mr. Rhead’s skill and taste are 
essentially decorative, and the esteem in which 
his work is held in America must be greatly 
fostered in this country, too, by such an 


exhibition as that under notice. Massing 
and balance of colour, the well - defined 
lines, and other technical virtues that 


should appertain to that branch of pictorial 
expression for advertising purposes, are 
most happily combined in the work of Mr. 
Rhead, who is equally effective with the most 
brilliant of positive colours as with quieter 
tertiaries. A design for a musical magazine 
sugeests a symphony, in its fine scheme of 
yellows againsta green background. Another 
poster for the Gentleman’s Magazine has the 
central figures robed in red “amidst floral 


surroundings, and their sisters in blue; 
“Modern Light ” is contrasted with an almost 
poetical “ancient flicker”; “Old Irish 


Whisky” is green with shamrocks and 
accompanying emerald tints; a design pro- 
posed to advertise flower seeds is really 
imaginatively conceived; while for the “ Seven 
Ages of Smoking” a row of heads commences 
with the Indian, and from Raleigh, and the 
comfortable visage of an old Dutchman, 
reaches, shall we say, the decadence of the 
science, in the modern “ masher,” 


A NuMBER of workmen engaged in making 
excavations in connection’ with the building 
operations near to Belfield House, Mussel- 
burgh, have unearthed two stone coffins, about 
6ft. from the surface, containing human 
remains. The cists, which were of rude and 
primitive workminship, were of angular shape, 
and measured about 3ft. in length and about 
18in. at greatest brevdth, and 2ft. deep. The 
peculiar “shape of the coffins is accounted for 
by the remains having been placed in a sitting 
posture, in which they were found. ‘The re- 
mains were in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. Sir Wiliam Turner, .Anatomy 
Professor in Edinburgh University, believes 
they are those of Romans, and have lain in 
the earth for over 1800 years. In December 
last no less than five coffins containing remains 
were unearthed at the same spot, which is now 
believed to have been a Roman place of 
sepulture. 


THe progress of the restoration of the 
grand Church of St. Bartholomew the Great 
reached a most important stage last week, 
when the restored Lady Chapel was reopened 
and dedicated. In few of the great historical 
Churches of the land had desolation wrought 
such havoe as in this, unquestionably the most 
interesting, after the Abbey, in all London, 
and but little behind any that could be named 
in the three kingdoms. Since 1863, the tide 
of pious restitution has been gradually and 
steadily filling up the waste places of profanity 
and vandalism, and now, though the nave has 
gone beyond hope, the stately choir, something 
of the transepts, and at last the Lady (¢ ‘hapel 
have been brought back to a state which is 
both religiously rand Architecturally becoming. 
Like the grand Norman Church at Shoreham, 
like the beautiful Abbey Church at Pershore, 
like scores of the profaned and despoiled fanes 
that were butchered to make a _ courtier’s 
holiday in the remarkable secular era of the 
sixteenth century, St. Bartholomew’s Church 
only begins now at what was originally the 
entrance to the choir from the vanished nave. 
But forge and fringe factory have also dis- 
appeared for ever,and the massiveand imposing 
remains of Rahere’s grand Church no longer do 
dishonour to the memory of the pious founder, 
nor to the loyalty of English Churchmen. 
Between 1863 and 1866 the good work was 
inaugurated by the lowering of the floor to its 
original level, the removal of the pews and the 
completion of the apse on the ground floor 
level, the story above being occupied by the 
famous fringe faztory. In 1884, the fringe 
factory, which projected 20ft. into the 
east end of the Church, covering the remains 
of crypt and Lady Chapel, was purchased for 
£6500, the apse was restored, the Church re- 
roofed, and the blacksmith’s forge purchased. 
The present rector, the Rev. Sir Borradaile 
Savory, Bart., succeeded in 1887, and has 
vigorously. carried on the work of his 
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predecessors. Under his auspices good work has 
been done with the south transept, the boys’ 
school has been removed from the north 
triforium, and new schools built adjoining the 
Church; the north transept has been recovered 
from the blacksmith and turned into a small 
morning chapel, porches have been built, the 
triforia opened out, the crypt restored and 
adapted fora mortuary chapel, and lastly, after 
many minor but important details of restora- 
tion, the Lady Chapel has been restored, atter 
more than 350 years of secularisation. The 
whole of the restoration has been carried out 
under the able superintendence of Mr. Aston 
Webb. 


One class of painters can have, this season 
at all events, no cause to grumble. Not within 
living memory have London decorators been 
so busy. Other trades will have their turn 
by-and-by. The house-painters have been the 
first to reap the Jubilee harvest. Everything 
has to be finished before May is-over. It is 
depressing to think that of all the thousands 
that will be thus spent there will be scarcely 
any permanent advantage to the appearance 
of London. The house-painting, of course, is 
good so long as it lasts. We know how transi- 
tory is that splendour. For the rest, the work 
in its result will be literally ephemeral. It is 
a kind of relief, however, to note that for the 
occasion the Marble Arch has been thoroughly 
cleaned. The familiar gateway just now almost 
looks like marble. One permanent improve- 
ment to an important bit of London thorough- 
fare will henceforth date with the Diamond 
Jubilee. 


Dr. Davin Murray, President of the Archwo- 
ogical Society of Glasgow, has issued his 
address to the society in the form of a pamph- 
let, pleading for an archwological survey of 
the United Kingdom. Government spends 
large sums on the preservation and protection 
of records, or the reproduction of charters, 
but neglects the monuments which illustrate 
or supplement these records. For the inter- 
pretation of our Runic monuments we have to 
thank a Dane, Professor Stephens, of Copen- 
hagen ; for a record of our Roman inscriptions 
we have to look to Germany or Canada. 
Artistic objects are cared for by the Science 
and Art Department, but other objects, such 
as Roman altars, are passed by. ‘The pro- 
visions of the Ancient Monuments Act have 
not been applied as they ought, in Dr. Murray’s 
opinion, the Government having declined to 
accept many monuments which it was desired 
to bring under the operation of the Act. 


Aw equestrian statue of Maria Theresa, the 
famous ancestress of the House of Habsburg- 
Lorraine, was recently unveiled in Presburg 
on the Danube, the old Hungarian coronation 
city, in the presence of the Emperor and almost 
all the members of the Imperial house. The 
monument shows the energetic Empress in the 
coronation robes, with the Imperial crown on 
her head, mounted upon a fiery steed, and at- 
tended by a Hungarian magnate in his national 
dress, and by a warrior of the Hungarian in- 
surrection. The monument is intended as a 
historical reminiscence of the memorable 
Reichstag of 1741, in which the young Empress 
fied from her enemies to the Hungarians, and 
with her firstborn in her arms—he who became 
the popular Joseph IIl—appealed to them so 
successfully that the members of the Reichstag 
spontaneously drew their swords, and burst 
into the enthusiastic ery: “ Vitam et sanguinem 
demus! Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria 
Theresia!” A young Hungarian sculptor— 
Fadrusz—as yet unknown to fame, is the 
author of the monument, which is entirely of 
white marble, and has been placed upon the 
Coronation Hill upon which the Kings of 
Hungary pointed their swords in the four 
directions of the compass, and vowed to pro- 
tect the kingdom against all enemies. 


Nor many people are aware of the existence 
of the Russell Institution, in Great Coram 
Street, and yet it possesses literary and 
artistic treasures of no small val-e. The 
ground lease expires this .year, and the 
contents of the building are to be sold: 


Among them is Haydon’s vast canvas, « Xeno- 
phon’s First View of the Sea, in the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand.” ‘There is a peculiar 
history attaching to this work of the ill-fated 
painter. It was won by the seventh Duke of 
Bedford in a raffle during 1836. In that year 
it was valued, unframed, at 800 guineas, and 
the lottery consisted of eighty shares at ten 
guineas each. Among the participators were, 
it is stated, William IV., the Duchess of Kent, 
her Majesty the Queen (then Princess Vic- 
toria), the Duke of Sutherland, the first Lord 
Durham, familiarly known. in the north as 
“ Radical Jack,” on account of his advanced 
opinions; and Lord Francis Egerton. The 
Duke of Bedford, who had three shares, won 
the picture and presented it to the Russell 
Institution, which was at that time a pro- 
minent feature of his Bloomsbury estate. The 
picture is 11ft. 6in. long and 9ft, 6in. high. It 
was exhibited, among other canvases by 
Haydon, at the Egyptian Hall in 1882. 


Dreux, where the mortal remains of the 
Duc d’Aumale were laid to rest, was first used 
as a place of sepulture for the d’Orléans family 
by the Duc de Penthiévre at the close of the 
last century. During the Revolution the 
mausoleum was razed to the ground, and the 
remains of those interred in it scattered to 
the winds. A mortuary chapel in neo-Grecian 
style was erected on its site by the Duchesse 
d Orléans, the wife of the Due de Penthievre, 
on her return from exile. This chapel was 
enlarged by Louis Philippe. The majority of 
the numerous tombs the building now contains 
are of great beauty. The Architecture, as 
might be expected from the period, affords a 
confused but not offensive medley of Gothic, 
Byzantine, and Lombard styles. Statues of 
saints adorn the porch, which is flanked by two 
slender towers, and an angel of the Resurrec- 
tion guards the sanctuary. The dome, topped 
by a cross, corresponds to the circular shape of 
the interior, which is broken by two side 
chapels and an apse behind the high altar. 
Eighteen oak stalls, in double row, enclose the 
limited central space, and light is admitted 
through good modern stained glass, from 
designs by Ingrés. 


Ara meeting of the Society of Arts, held 
last week at the Institution in John Street, 
Adelphi, a paper was read by Dr. Percy 
Frankland on “The London Water Supply.” 
The lecturer pointed out that, although the 
conditions of supply were much as they 
were when he discoursed on the subject in 
1884, science had moved onwards, and the dis- 
coveries in bacteriology had opened up new 
fields of investigation. It was now recognised 
that, at any rate, typhoid fever and Asiatic 
cholera. might be communicated by water, and 
various questions in connection therewith had 
to be considered. The results of his investiga- 
tions led him to conclude that the processes 
of storage and filtration, as practised on the 
London supply, constituted two very powerful 
bacterial barriers which were interposed 
between the rivers on the one hand and 
the service mains on the other. Owing 
to these barriers it must obviously be 
very improbable that any particular micro- 
organism, whether harmful or harmless, 
present in the original river-water, shouldreach 
the water consumer. Of late years an enor- 
mous amount of new and important informa- 
tion touching the hygiene of water had been 
collected. This new knowledge had wroughta 
great-change in expert opinion throughout the 
world, and this change of opinion had been 
greatest in respect of precisely that type of 
water which constituted the major part of the 
present metropolitan supply, viz., river water 
which has been subjected to storage and filtra- 
tion. Bacteriological investigation had shown 
that river waters by suitable storage and filtra- 
tion could be rendered of excellent quality for 
the supply of towns, and that the extent to 
which such surface waters could be deprived by 
means of these processes of their bacterial life 
was altogether beyond what was to be expected. 
Careful search had also revealed the mechanism 
by means of which this remarkable purification 
was effected ; it had shown what dangers this 
mechanism was exposed to, how these dangers 


might be guarded against, and how the 
efficiency of the mechanism might be main- 
tained and even improved. Bacteriology has 
thus become of priceless value to the water 
engineer. 


Tur Princess of Wales is exhibiting, at the 
annual show of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association, at the Royal Albert Hall, a piece 
of furniture of very novel design, which can 
be used as bookshelves ora rack. The beautiful 
embossed and gilded Cordova leather work 
which covers each end is her own handicraft, 
and harmonises admirably with the iridescent 
golden green~ with which it is enamelled. 
Princess Victoria has sent a quaint little stool, 
of which she has worked the cover in a dainty 
incised design of birds, cherries, and foliage 
upon leather, and signed “ Victoria, “97.” 
From the Duchess of York comes a heart- 
shaped occasional table, with the top orna- 
mented by herself in poker-work in a curious 


but decorative device of grotesque birds and - 


dragons, intertwined with ribbons. With 
these exceptions, however, the Alexandra 
School at Sandringham, whose exhibits are 
always one of the chief attractions of the 
exhibition, is unrepresented this year, on 
account of the serious illness of Fraulein 
Nadel, the accomplished directress. 


Ar the concluding meeting of the Edinburgh 
Association of Science and Art for the session, 
held in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
the President, Mr. George Somerville, read a: 
paper on “Improvements in the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel during the Reign of Queen 
Victoria.” Mr. Somerville, in introducing the 
subject, referred to J. B. Neilson’s invention of 
the hot blast, and the great economy in fuel 
for melting crude iron, to the demand for a 
heavy class of forgings caused by the develop- 
ment of railways and ocean steamships, to 
Nasmyth’s invention and application of steam 
hammer, to Armstrong’s successful manufac- 
ture of big guns up to 100 tons, to Bessemer’s 
new steel process, followed by Siemens-Martin 
manufacturing mild steel, and the latest pro- 


cess of manufacturing nickel steel, which had: 


a breaking strain of 50 compared with iron, 
which was only 20 tons per square inch, A 
full description was given of the various pro- 
cesses, the visit of the members of the Associa- 
tion to Messrs, Beardmore’s Parkhead forge 
was referred to, where the Siemens-Martin 
process was seen producing plates and heavy 
shafts—notably a 70-ton steel forging ready 
for turning—also a more recent visit to Messrs. 
Denny’s, Dumbarton, where the party saw the 
plates being used for shipbuilding, and heavy 
boilers, 14in. thick, to stand a pressure of 200Ib. 
per square inch, being four times the thickness 


and able to bear twenty-five times the pressure ~ 


of those in operation at the beginning of the 
Victorian era. 


Tur Society of Miniature Painters, while 
declining competition with the exhibition of 
famous portraits in New Bond Street, affords 
an appropriate opportunity of actually com- 
paring the work of the present day with the 
standard of the old masters. Its second exhi- 
bition, at Messrs. Graves’s gallery in Pall 
Mall, indicates that there is still a goodly 
following of the Art in which English painters 
have always held a distinguished place. 
Among the exhibits several clever studies by 
Mr. Lee Hankey are prominent. Mr. A. 
Williams, the president, shows work note- 
worthy -alike in execution and rendering of 


character, and Mr. Cecil Quinnell has some ~ 


remarkably fine portraits. The contributions 
of many other members also repay careful 
study. 


ENGINEER Voss, of the shipbuilding firm of 
Blohm and Voss, in Hamburg, Germany, has 
completed plans for a giant ocean greyhound: 
that is intended (he says) to cross fron 
Southampton to New York in sixteen hours, 
which means a speed of 190 miles per hour. 
The inventor bases his calculations on a multi- 
plicity of screws. The greatest number of 
screws now employed in shipbuilding is three. 
Voss means to use ten screws, and whereas the 
existing three-screw steamers carry their 
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propellers aft, set in the form of a triangle, with 
the middle screw a little lower than the others, 
the Hamburg inventor proposes to furnish 
both sides of his ship with five screws each, 
distributed at regular intervals from bow to 
stern. By this means he hopes to give the 
ship the greatest possible amount of stability 
and to prevent her from rolling. His plan 
presupposes that the screws will remain 
steadily in the water and be enabled to do 
their work uninterruptedly. 


Aut the land required for the new University 
College Hospital, Gower Street, has now been 
secured, and the questions of light and air 
settled with the adjoining owners. The 
demolition of one-fourth of the houses on the 
site of part of the addition will be commenced 
in the course of the week. This will in no 
way interfere with the usual work of the 
hospital. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse has succeeded 
in rearranging the plans, so that a much finer 
entrance is made for the outdoor patients, this 
being a particular request of Sir Blundell 
Maple, who is anxious that sufferers, while 
waiting to see doctors, should be comfortably 
provided for. 


Tue Metropolitan Asylums Board, at its 
meeting on Saturday, resolved, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, to 
purchase from the City Corporation, for the 
sum of £53,000, the plot of land facing the 
Victoria Embankment, at the corner of Car- 
melite Street, with frontages of 98ft. to the 
Embankment, and 191ft. to Carmelite Street, 
as a site for offices for the managers. 


NEW THEATRE AT PLYMOUTH. 


LANS of the new theatre of varieties 

which is to be built near the dividing line 
between Plymouth and Stonehouse have now 
been approved of. The building is_designed 
by Mr. William Henry Arber, of the firm of 
Wimperis and Arber, of 25, Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly. It will have a frontage of 140ft. 
on Union Street, and will run back with a 
similar length frontage in Pheenix Street. The 
style adopted is free Renaissance, and it is 
intended to be executed in chesnut terra- 
cotta. The facade is to be highly embellished 
with rich modelling. Taking the central bay 
first, the grand entrance is carried up the full 
height of the building—four storeys—in one 
composition, surmounted by a pediment con- 
taining the amalgamated arms of the Three 
Towns. The main portion of this gable is 
richly modelled, and contains two life-size 
historical figures, supporting a metal shield. 
Below this there is to be an artistic wrought- 
iron sign, bearing the name of the house, At 
the springing of the roof is 


A Finr OVERHANGING CORNICE, 


supported by carved medallions, over an en- 
riched frieze. The three main storeys are 
composed of three different orders of Architec- 
ture. The vestibule and balcony are lichted 
by three large semi-circular arch openings. 
The vestibule is two storeys high, and will 
form a very fine feature of the design. It will 
contain a handsome double marble staircase, 
and the walls will be painted in design. The 
main entrance will be tor the stalls and grand 
cirele. It will contain the usual box and 
managerial offices. Across the full width of 
the building there is to be an arched portico, 
supported on cantilevers, so as to cause no 
obstruction in the street. On the right of the 
main entrance there is a grand hall, a portion 
of which will be used for flower and con- 
fectionery stalls, whilst on the left will be the 
entrance to the pit. The gallery entrance is 
to be in Pheenix Street. On either side of the 
grand entrance, and on the first tier, will be 
two large, semi-circular panels, to be filled in 
with Doulton vitrious frescoes, representing 
David Law’s celebrated pictures, the sailing of 
the Armada, and its ultimate destruction by 
the fire-ships of Hawkins and Drake. The 
building is to be 


FLANKED By T'wo Towers. 


One of these is in the shape of a lighthouse 
beacon, in which there will be accommodated 


an electric flash light, which will be visible 
over the Three Towns. A special feature 
throughout the construction is that it 
will be fireproof. The curtain will be of 
asbestos, the gallery served by three concrete 
stairways, and there are also to be three stair- 
cases for the grand circle, and ample emergency 
exits in both streets. A pass staircase for the 
firemen and staff may also be used as an addi- 
tional emergency exit. The interior is designed 
with two tiers, gallery and grand circle, the 
sitting accommodation being estimated at 
2000. The two balconies are horseshoe in 
form, and on both the ground and the first 
tier there will be eight boxes. The roof, which 
is also to be fireproof, will be surmounted by 
an elliptical dome, finely coffered. ‘The style 
of decoration generally will be painted sub- 
jects and trophies, the former illustrative of 
naval and military progress from the days of 
the old galleons and armour-clad soldiers down 
to the present. The proscenium arch will be 
surmounted by a very fine panel illustrative of 
a sea fight. The dimensions of the proscenium 
are to be about 40ft. square, which is as large 
as that of almost any theatre in London, with 
the exception of Drury Lane. The stage will 
be 80ft. wide by 40ft. deep, and is to be fitted 
with all modern appliances, 


CONSTRUCTED CHIEFLY OF [RON ; 


large scene dock, grid, doorways for scenery or 
for tho admission of performing animals, the 
lighting and ventilation being into Pheenix 
Street. Thetop story of the building will con- 
tain a board-room or caretaker’s or manager’s 
flat, approached by a separate staircase from 
Phoenix Street, the high-pitch roof being 
utilised for the construction of painting or 
workrooms. The Great Western Hotel, which 
adjoins the site of the new theatre, is to be 
incorporated in the design, so that the whole 
facade will be made to harmonise. 


Tue Fine Art Society has given a commis- 
sion to Mr. T. M. Henry, the painter of the 
wreck of the Birkenhead, to paint a picture of 
the wreck of the Warren Hastings. 

Avr Wigan it has been decided to obtain 
£40,000 in voluntary subscriptions for the 
erection and equipment of a technical school 
for the town and the surrounding townships, 
and at a meeting held early in the month 
nearly £10,000 was promised. At another 
meeting further subscriptions amounting to 
close upon £3400 were announced. 

THE new swing bridge over the Dee at 
Queensferry, Hawarden, erected at a cost of 
£13,000, contributed by the Flintshire and 
Cheshire County Councils and the adjacent 
landowners, including Messrs. Herbert and 
Henry Gladstone, the trustees of the Hawarden 
estate, is still in the hands of the contractors, 
but it is expected that it will be completed in 


- time for the formal opening on Whit Monday. 


Tue King of Siam performed the opening 
ceremony of the Khorat Railway, recently 
completed between Bangkok and Ayuthia. 
The new railway, although only a section of 
the Nagara Rajasima line, would be one of the 
most important of all the railways in the 
kingdom, All the railways to be constructed 
in the future, both to the north and east of 
Siam, would converge on that section as the 
main line common to them all. 

Contracts were let, at a meeting of the Leeds 
Waterworks Committee last week, for laying a 
22in. main from the Weetwood filter beds to 
tke Headingley pumping station, and for the 
laying of a 32in. main from Sheepscar along 
Roundhay Road to the new Harehills service 
reservoir. For the former work, the tender of 
the Staveley Coal and Iron Company was ac- 
cepted, the amount being £2860. For the 
putting down of the Roundhay Road main, 
Messrs. Young and Co.’s quotation of £1338 
was accepted. When this work is done, com- 
plaints of an inadequate water supply to the 
higher districts will, it is expected, be heard 
no more. It was reported to the Committee 
that the construction of the Eccup embank 
ment was proceeding satisfactorily. Efforts 
are being made to have it completed by the 
date of the annual visit of the members cf 
the Council to the waterworks in July. 
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LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
COMMITTEE. 


SELECT Committee of the House of 
¥2 Commons, presided over by Mr. Rankin, 
has just had under consideration the London 
County Council (Improvements) Bill, the chief 
objects of which are to empower the Council 
to make a new river embankment, a new street, 
and various street improvements. The Bill, 
which involves the question of betterment, 
also provides for the widening of the Strand 
by the removal of Holywell Street.—Mr. Free- 
man, @.C., for the promoters, explained that 
the Bill authorised the London County Council 
to make four distinct improvements, namely, 
extending the embankment from Battersea 
Bridge to the point where Lot’s Road and 
Cremorne Road meet. This would enable 
Cheyne Walk, which was very narrow and had 
a great deal of traffic along it, to be consider- 
ably widened, The foreshore between the line 
of embankment and Cheyne Walk at low water 
was a mudbank, which the medical officer of 
health had frequently reported to be dangerous 
by reason of its insanitary condition. The 
Chelsea Vestry was so favourable to the 
scheme that it had taken the almost unpre- 
cedented course of agreeing to contribute one- 
fourth of the total cost. ‘The next improve- 
ment was that for making a northern approach 
to the Tower Bridge. The great difficulty was 
that at the north of the bridge, though 


THE STREETS WERE VERY NARROW 


and congested, they were passed over by 
exceedingly important railway work, which he 
believed was now used by the Blackwall, the 
Great Northern, the London and North- 
Western, the Tilbury, and the Midland Com- 
panies. This locality could not be avoided in 
any scheme in this direction. The County 
Council, however, took the advice of the best 
engineers, and they were informed that the 
improvement could be carried out, but that it 
would take a long time, and that the cost 
would be great. The best street for carrying 
the traffic was one leading from the bridge, by. 
Little Tower Hill to Great Prescott Street, 
whence at a subsequent date it would probably 
be extended, and form part of the scheme of 
getting to Whitechapel High Street. This 
street as originally laid out would have taken 
a large slice of the Royal Mint, which could 
only be done with the assent of the Office of 
Works, but he was glad to say that after dis- 
cussion this matter had been satisfactorily 
arranged. As to the next improvement he 
said it was perfectly well known to the 
Committee that for a considerable number 
of years past a very prominent question 
had been the absolute necessity of obtaining a 
new street from Oxford Street or Holborn to 
the Strand, and there was a pretty general 
consensus of opinion that that street should 
pass into the Strand somewhere near Waterloo 
Bridge. Up to the present time enormous 
difficulties had intervened, partly physical and 
partly financial. In addition to the fact that 
such a scheme would involve considerable 
engineering work, and enormous expense con- 
nected with theatres and other large buildings, 
was the fact that there were very large areas 
of insanitary and bad property to the rear of 
the Strand and Wellington Street, which, 
before carrying out the scheme, should be first 
dealt with under the Artisans’ Act. The pre- 
sent proposal, which was rather an instalment, 
was to sweep away the whole of the island of 
houses, between the churches of St. Mary-le- 
Strand and St. Clement Danes, and between 
Holywell Street on the north and 


THe STRAND ON THE SOUTH. 


The present was a very fitting time to carry 
it out, for it so happened that most of the 
leases of that island of houses were now falling 
in. The fourth improvement was of a similar 
character to the last, but related to the island 
of houses at the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road and Oxford Street, known as Bozier’s 
Court, which formed an exceedingly objection- 
able block to the traffic, and which could be 
very easily dispensed with: The road was 
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very narrow there, and there seemed to be no 

question that it would be an exceedingly 

desirable thing that it should be removed, the 

only point being who should pay for it. After 

discussion with the localauthorities, the County 

Council came to the conclusion that it would 

be justified in effecting the improvement, and in 

charging it upon the metropolitan rates, Coun- 

sel proceeded to explain to the Committee the 

part of the Bill relating to the raising of a large 

proportion of the cost by what was generally 

known as the betterment clause, which applied 

to all four improvements. The general prin- 

ciple wasvery simple, and probably commended 

itself to everybody, viz., that if ‘particular 

property of private individuals was improved 

by the outlay of public money, a proportion, 

at any rate, of the benefit so conferred upon 

the property should be returned to the public’ 
who had undertaken the expenditure.—Mr. A. R. 
Binnie,’ engineer to the County Council, gave 
evidence as to the objectionable condition of 
the mudbank at Chelsea, and said his estimate 
of the cost of the new embankment was £38,000. 
—Resuming the consideration of the Bill, Mr. 
Andrew Young, valuer to the County Council, 
said his estimate for acquiring the property 
and rights necessary to make the embankment 
was £26,000. He held that the present case 
was essentially one for the application of the 
betterment principle for the improvement in 
the value of property that had followed the 
making of Chelsea Embankment to the east of 
Battersea. Bridge.—Mr. Carée, Architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, living at 94, 
Cheyne Walk, said from his western window 
there was a view which he believed was unique, 
and the loss of which would be 


A SuBSTANTIAL INJURY, 


not only to the neighbourhood, but to London. 
It was from his house that Mr. 
painted some of his best views of Chelsea 
Reach. The house that Turner died in was in 
Cheyne Walk, and the balcony he built for 
observing and painting the Reach : still 
remained. Among the signatures to the peti- 
tion against the scheme were those of Lord 
Ripon, Lord Lovelace, : Lord Monteagle, Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Sir Alfred Wills, 
Lady Victoria Grosvenor, Sir Walter Besant, 
and a number of Royal Academicians, including 
Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. Waterhouse, and 
Mr. Aitchison.—Mr. David Murray said that 
the Reach should be preserved as far as possible 
in its present condition; it was very beautiful, 
and frequently formed the subject of pictures. 
The embankment would be an obstruction to 
the foreshore and quite out of keeping with the 
class of buildings there.—The Chairman said 
the Committee had visited the locality at 
Chelsea that morning, and had come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the preamble of the 
Bill relating to this part of the County Council 
scheme had not been proved.—The Committee 
then took into consideration the second pro- 
posal of the County Council for the making of 
a suitable 
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by the construction of a road 60ft. wide ex- 
tending from the bridge to Great Prescott 
Street. This road, which would involve a 
portion of the site of the Royal Mint, was 
intended to form a convenient and wide means 
of communication between the bridge and 
Commercial Street, and to relieve the present 
congestion of the traffic between these two 
points. Great difficulty had been experienced 
in designing any new thoroughfare owing to 
the fact that it must very considerably inter- 
fere with the extensive lines, depdts, &c., of 
several railway companies which existed there. 
As a consequence there was a great deal of 
opposition to the present proposal, which was 
greater in consequence of the fact that 
it is proposed to raise part of the cost 
by the exercise of the betterment prin- 
ciple. The cost is estimated at £60,000 for 
works and £159,000 for land and property.— 
Mr. John Wilson, engineer to the “Great 
Eastern Railway Company, said part of the 
scheme was to place a bridge of steel 60ft. 
wide where a brick arch 40ft. wide, belonging 
to the Great Eastern Company, now stood. 


Whistler | 


The bridge at this place carried eleven lines 
of railway, and in a working day there were 
some 600 trains passing in and out of Fenchurch 
Street Station. The traffic was greater here 
than at almost any other spot in the world, 
and he did not think the County Council 
realised all the difficulties of undertaking the 
work it proposed.-The Committee, having 
heard the arguments of counsel appearing for 
the Great Eastern, London and Blackwall, 
London and North-Western, Great Northern, 
and Central London Railway Companies, who 
opposed the scheme, decided to 


APPROVE THE PREAMBLE OF THE BiLu 


in regard to the Tower Bridge approaches. 
They also found that railways, as such, 
were not’ to be exempted from the operation 
of the betterment clauses; except as far 
as their running lines—those lines which 
were not sidings—were ‘concerned.  Pro- 
ceeding to take into consideration that 
part of the Bill which proposes to widen the 
Strand by removing the block of houses lying 
between the Churches of St. Mary-le-Strand 
and St. Clement Danes, the Committee heard 
the evidence of Mr. Andrew..Young, valuer to 
the County Council, who stated’ that the 
owners of the Hotel Cecil: had been so im- 
pressed with the necessity of widening the 
Strand that they had promoted a private Bill 
for that purpose at their own cost, but their 
proposals did not go so far as those of the 
County Council.—For the opponents of the 
Bill, Mr. A. Ventris, surveyor to the Strand 
Board of Works, stated that unless the whole 
block of houses on the north side of Holywell 
Street, which were of poor class, and had small 
frontages, came to be owned by one person or 
authority, there would be great difficulty in 
making them of the character suitable to the 
importance of the new street. The rateable 
value of the property to be removed was 
£10,865; of the island of houses between 
Holywell Street and Wych Street, £7670; 
and of the remainder of the betterment area, 
£74,087. The area of the island between 
Holywell and Wych Streets was 39,740 square 
feet, and the property to be removed 32,560 
square feet. If the Strand were only widened 
to 80ft., which would be ample, instead of as 
proposed, 24,750 square feet of area, at present 
taken for thoroughfare, would be available to 
build upon.—Mr. Robert Reid, land agent and 
auctioneer, said, in his opinion, if this scheme 
were carried out there would be an enormous 
expenditure of public money without any 
corresponding advantage, because it would 
merely make 


A LARGE OPEN SPACE 


between the two Churches which would narrow 
down very considerably at each end, and the 
open space would thus be of: little more use 
than the present thoroughfare. The principle 
of recoupment rather than of betterment 
should be applied in the present case. As the 
block of houses between Holywell Street and 
Wych Street must be dealt with in the near 
future, it would be wiser and cheaper to post- 
pone the scheme till it could form part of 
a comprehensive improvement.—Mr. Robert 
Vigers, surveyor and land agent, said the 
present was not a case to which either the 
principle of betterment or that of recoup- 
ment should be applied. He did not think 
the improvement would benefit the property 
on the south side of the Strand, because 
it would cause pedestrians to walk along 
on the north side. - It might thus even 
damage the southern property. He quoted 
several instances, including those of New 
Oxford Street and Queen Victoria Street, in 
which actual loss had resulted from street 
improvements, He favoured the promotion of 
a more comprehensive scheme, embracing the 
improvement of Wych Street, and obviating 
the waste involved in the present proposals.— 
Mr. Blurton, a tradesman, of Holywell Street, 
said he considered that if the island of houses 
facing his premises were removed he would be 
considerably injured.—Mr, -Baggallay, Q.C., 
then addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
Strand District Board of Works, urging that 
the present proposal was not the best way, 
either from a physical or from a financial point 


of view, of effecting the improvement which 
all parties agreed was necessary at this part of 
the Strand, and that, if they were to apply the 
betterment principle to this case, it would add 
very much to the cost hereafter of carrying 
out any improvements in 


EXTENSION OF THE PRESENT PROPOSALS. 


He asserted that a far better scheme could be 
devised by which the Strand could be widened 
to 80ft., which was all that was necessary, and 
Wych Street to 40ft., there being still left a 
considerable area which could be used for re- 
coupment. As to the betterment principle, he 
argued that it was most undesirable that it 
should be applied in any Bill again until its 
working under the Tower Bridge Southern 
Approach Act had been tested and approved. 
—Mr. Littler, Q.C:, for the Duke of Norfolk, 
then addressed the Committee in opposition, and 
Mr. Freeman, Q.C., replying for the County 
Council, said all parties were agreed that in 
any scheme for the improvement of this 
part of London this block of houses must 
go; and on its merits, apart from the ques- 
tion of betterment, he claimed that the present 
scheme was a proper and reasonable one.— 


The Chairman said: The Committee consider- 


that the preamble of the Bill, so far as relates 
to the Strand improvement scheme, has been 
proved. With regard to the principle of better- 
ment, they are-also-of-epinionthatit is nob 
in itself unjust, but in the present scheme they 


consider it can only be justly and usefully: 


applied to those properties which have a 
frontage upon the north side of Holywell 


Street. They also consider that the new street, : 


being of great width, will require refuges in 
the middle of it in various places, and they 
also wish to call the attention of Mr. Free- 
man to the necessary alteration—without 
suggesting what it should be—of sub-clause 1 
of clause 41, which is the definition of the 
area over which betterment should be placed. 
—The Committee then proceeded to consider 
the part of the Bill relating to the widening of 
Tottenham Court Road at the Oxford Street 
end by the removal of the island of houses lying 
between Tottenham Court Road and Bozier’s 
Court. By this arrangement the western side 
of Bozier’s Court will become the western side 
of Tottenham Court Road.—The Chairman, 
after a brief consultation with the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, said : Under the present 
circumstances the Committee consider the pre- 
amble on this part of the Bill has been proved. 
—The Committee then adjourned. — ass, 


Tun Edinburgh committee entrusted with 
the arrangements for celebrating the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee has resolved to proceed with 
the erection of a special pavilion at the Royal 
Infirmary, the sum aimed at being £503;000. 


A PUBLIC inquiry was held at the Municipal — 


Offices, Harrogate, on the 18th inst., by- Mr. 
Rienzi Walton, on behalf of the Loeal Govern- 
ment Board, with respect to the application of 
the Corporation for the loan of £22,500, with 
which to purchase the Spa Estate. : 

Artists will hear with regret of the death 
of Mr. R. A. Brownlie, whose humorous draw- 
ings signed “ R. A. B.” had earned considerable 
popularity and appreciation. Mr. Brownlie 
was a Scot with a keen sense of humour, and 
he translated this humour into a style of 
draughtsmanship peculiarly his own. e 

A movement for the restoration of the 
Twiekenham Old Parish Church tower, all that 
remains of the. original building, erected, it 
is supposed, under the «superintendence of 
William of Wykeham, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, has been set on foot in 
celebration of the Queen’s reign. ~ - 

On account of an unexpected delay in the 
process of production, the publication of the 
second volume of Mr. Edwin O. Sach’s work, 
“Modern Opera Houses and Theatres” (B. 'T. 
Batsford), due this month, will have to be 
postponed until June. Owing to this later 
issue the author has, however, now been able 
to include some plates of Mr. Tree’s new 
theatre lately opened, and also of the new 


Opera Comique at Paris, which is nearly com- 
pleted. : 
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AggrprEN.—The Town Council has passed 
the following plans of new buildings :—Yard 
and shed at Allenvale, for the Allenvale Granite 
Company, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, Architect ; 
alterations at No. 14, Stafford Street, for Mr. 
W. C. Thomson, per. Mr. William Ruxton, 
Architect ; stone-polishing -mill on the east 
side of King’s Crescent, for Mr. William Rae, 
per Mr. William Smith, Architect; alterations 
at No. 51, Fountain Hall Road, for Mr. Peter 
Morton, per Messrs. James Garvie and Sons, 
builders; alterations at Nos. 15 and 17, South 
Mount Street, for Mr. ~Alexander Riddell, 
Coull; additions at. No. 15, Roslin Terrace, for 
Mr. William Greig ; mason alterations at 
No. 83, Bon-Accord Street, for Mrs. M‘Lean, 
Bon-Acecord Street, per Messrs. James Garvie 
and Sons, builders; alterations and additions 
to St. John’s Church, for the Vestry, per Mr. 
Arthur Clyne, Architect ; two dwelling-houses 
on the south side of Ashvale Place, for Mr. 
A.J. W. Storie, per Mr. John Cameron, builder ; 
two dwelling-houses on the west side of Forest 
Road, for Mr. John Morgan, builder; work- 
shop on the east side of King Street, for Mr. 
John Kirton, per Mr. William Smith, Archi- 
tect ; workshop on the east side of Canal Road, 
for Mr. William Mollison, per Mr. Duncan 
Hodge, Architect; locomotive shed in con- 
nection with the Gasworks, at Cotton Street, 
for the Town Council, per Mr. Alexander 
Smith, engineer ; mission hall on the west side 
of West North Street, for the Belmont Con- 
eregational Church. 

The committee which has charge of the 
arrangements in connection with the pro- 
posed new Free Church at Mile End has 
resolved to proceed with the work, and has 
agreed to consult with Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
referee as to the designs, as to having the basis 
of these specifications drawn out in order that 
offers may be taken in for the work. It has 
been left for a future meetine to determine 
whether a hall shall-be first built and used 
for a short time, or whether it will be more 
advisable to proceed at ouce with the erection 
of a Church. 


BALLINtusBER.—The foundation-stone of 
the new Church of St. James at Ballintubber 
was laid a few days ago. The building is in 
the Italian style, and will consist of nave, 
transepts, chancel, sacristy, and organ gallery. 
The measurements comprehend a building of 
102ft. in length, of 61ft. in breadth, and 27ft. 
across the transepts. There are, in addition 
to the high altar, two side altars, a three-light 
chancel window, and ten windows at each side 
of the naye. The contractor is Mr. John 
Whelan, of Strokestown. 


Buacksurn.—The foundation-stone of new 
day schools in connection with St. Anne’s 
Kioman Catholic Church, Blackburn, was laid 
afew daysago. The building, which is being 
erected by Messrs. Keeley and Sons, con- 
tractors, Blackburn, from plans prepared by 
Mr. Oswald C. Hill, will be of two stories. The 
infants’ and boys’ departments, and two class- 
rooms for boys, will be on the ground floor, 
which will be fire-proof, while upstairs will be 
the girls’ school. Accommodation will be 
provided for 1000 scholars, and, including 
furnishing, the building will cost £7000. 

The new organ just erected in the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Montague Street, was opened 
recently. The organ has been erected by Mr 
Edwin Smith, of Blackburn. 


BLAIRGOWRIE.— Estimates have just been 
accepted for the erection of a block of self- 
contained dwelling-houses in David Street, 
from plans by Mr. Robert Reid, Architect. 
The following are the contractors :— Mason 
work, Bailie Hill; joiner, Mr. David M‘Ritchie - 
slater, Mr. William Craigie; plumber, Mr. 
Robert Kidd; plasterer, Mr. Joseph Bell; all 
of Blairgowrie. 


Bristinaton.—The directors of the Great 
Western Railway have decided to erect a pas- 
senger station on their main line at St. Anne’s 
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Park. The station buildings themselves will 
consist of “up” and “down” platforms, 400ft. 
in length, having booking-offices, waiting- 
rooms, covered footbridge, and every modern 
convenience. The main approach will be by a 
36ft. road turning out of the public highway at 
the southern end of St. Anne’s Wood, and 
approaches are to be given by two specially- 
constructed footways leading to the upper parts 
of the estate, which is being laid out in» broad 
avenues for the erection of a most attractive 
class of small villa residences. ‘The contractor 
for thenew station is Mr. Samuel Rober ‘son. 


Carnoustiz.— The Police Commissioners 
decided some time ago to erect. new Municipal 
Buildings at the corner of High Street and 
Lochty Street, and invited several Architects 
to send in competitive drawings. The result 
was that those prepared by Mr. James P. 
Bruce, Commercial Street, Dundee, and Car- 
noustie, were selected. The main entrance to 
the building will be from High Street. On 
the ground floor accommodation is provided 
for all the burgh officials, and-also for the 
Inspector of Poor. Here, too, is the strong 
room, and on the same floor is also a large 
lavatory, isolated from the main building. On 
the first floor, access to which is got by a large 
handsome staircase, is situated the council 
chamber, a commodious room measuring 30ft. 
by 20ft., and also a committee: room, 14ft. by 
20ft., and a retiring room for the commissioners. 
Rooms, with all conveniences, are provided 
here, too, for the caretaker. The elevation to 
High Street is a free treatment of Renaissance. 


Cotne.—Mr. W. P. Hartley, J.P., of Aintree, 
has offered to build and furnish a- cottage 
hospital for Colne, the cost of the land and 
building to be about £3000, on condition that 
the people of Colne subscribe a similar amount 
for an endowment fund. 


Dariineron.—An inquiry has been held by 
an Inspector of the Local Government Board 
with reference to a proposal of the Darlington 
Corporation to borrow £30,000. ‘The evidence 
of the Borough Accountant and Borough Sur- 
veyor was that the gas supply was becoming 
inadequate to the town’s requirements, and 
permission was sought to the borrowing of the 
above amount for present and future enlaree- 
ments. The works had cost up to the end of 
last year £105,267, of which £30,267 remained 
unliquidated. ‘The works had been built to 
produce. 600,000 cubic feet of gas per day, but 
they had produced as much as a million and a 
quarter cubic feet in one day. 


DunprE.—T wo of the principal buildings in 
course of construction in the centre of Dundee 
are now nearing completion. The masonry of 
the new Post Office should be practically com- 
pleted within the next ten days. That of the 
west front is already finished; the corner 
towers are ready for their domes; and the 
south face requires but little additional work. 
The joiners have begun the roofing of some of 
the back premises, but the roofing of the main 
structure will not be commenced until next 
week. At the new Prudential Assurance block 
in Meadowside, the offices on the upper flats 
will be ready for occupancy at the approaching 
term. 'The Company itself, however, which is 
to occupy the ground floor, will not enter the 
new premises until August at the very earliest. 
Progress at the Pearl Assurance buildings is 
meantime delayed on account of the non- 
arrival of the granite. A large amount of the 
stonework has already been hewn in the 
builders’ yard, so that when the granite comes 
to hand operations will) be rapidly pushed 
forward. 


EpinsureH:— Mr. James Gillespie is the 
Architect for the St. Andrews University new 
medical building, the plans of which have been 
passed. The building provides accommodation 
for the departments of materia .medica, prac- 
tical physiology, botany, and anatomy. Hach 
department consists of a laboratory, lecturer’s 
room, and museum. In the front block there 
are also cloak-rooms for the students, lecturers’ 
common room, and a room for the janitor. ‘lhe 
anatomical section occupies the most of the 


back block, and comprises a lecture theatre, a 
large practical anatomy room, a preparation 
room, cellars, and a lift to the preparation room. 
Ample cloak-rooms for the students are also 
provided.. The building is to cost about 
£10,000, and the funds are being provided by 
the Marquis of Bute. 

The building of a new fever hospital at 
Colinton Mains has-been commenced. This 
hospital is designed to give accommodation 
for 600 patients, and the cost is calculated 
at £400 per bed, so that exclusive of the 
site the building will involve an expendi- 
ture of about a quarter of a millon 
pounds. The area proposed to be occupied by 
the hospital and the administrative offices 
extends to over 30 acres, but there is a desire 
on the part of some members of the Corpora- 
tion that this area should be considerably 
extended. The hospital has been arranged on 
the pavilion system, something similar to the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. There will be 
about a score of pavilions, seven of which will 
be set apart for scarlet fever patients, who 
form the largest number of infectious cases. 
The Architect is Mr. Robert Morham. 


Farstey.—The Farsley District Council has 
adopted a plan and particulars, prepared by 
Mr. W. D. Gill, Architect, for the proposed 
widening of the main street of Farsley, which 
is crooked, and in some places narrow. ‘The 
scheme provides for the widening of the street 
on the west side, and the cost is estimated at 
£10,872. 


GomeErsaL.—Memorial stones have been laid 
in connection with the erection of new class- 
rooms for the Wesleyan Sunday School, West 
Lane, Gomersal. The new elass-rooms, together 
with a fence wall to the extended burial 
ground, and a few other improvements, are 
expected to cost about £1100, towards which 
£500 has already been raised. 


Grays.—A new elementary school is about 
to be erected at Grays from the designs of Mr, 
Christopher M. Shiner, of Walbrook, E.C. 


Lueps—The Meadow Lane Gas Committee 
has approved of plans for an extension of the 
exhauster-house, and for additions to the 
station meter-house, in order to accommodate 
another meter. It has also been resolved to 
obtain tenders for hydraulic mains for the new 
retort-house. The tender of Messrs. Clayton, 
Son, and Company, Leeds, for travelling cranes 
and lime elevator has been accepted at £620. 

Builders are very busy in Leeds just 
now. New houses are in course of erection 
in every direction, and still more are in con- 
templation. The Building Clauses Committee 
had recently no less than 116 plans of new 
dwellings to consider. These were chiefly for 
cottage property in Bramley, Beeston, Hunslet, 
Holbeck, Headingley, and the other suburbs. 
The plans also included several semi-detached 
villas that are proposed to be built in New 
Leeds. 

The plans for the erection of the pro- 
posed Empire Palace Theatre, two arcades, 
and.a number of shops'upon a site on the east 
side of Briggate have now practically received 
the approval of the Leeds Building Clauses 
Committee. At a meeting of the committee, 
Mr. Batley, the chairman, stated that the 
promoters of the scheme had expressed them- 
selves willing to amend their plans in- any 
reasonable way in order to meet the wishes of 
the committee. He had suggested to them a 
few detail alterations which would render the 
music hall safer for visitors in case of an out- 
break of fire. The committee endorsed Mr. 
Batley’s action, and, subject to the suggestions 
being adopted by the promoters, the plans were 
passed. It is expected that the work will be 
commenced at once, and that it will be com- 
pleted with all possible expedition. 

Lxerru,—Among the improvements which the 
Leith Dock Commission is at present carry- 
ine out is a building for the marine police. 
The structure, which has been erected at the 
Constitution Street entrance to the Albert 
Dock, takes the form of a cottage surmounted 
by a turret. It is built of red fréestone, and 
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contains an inspector’s room, muster room, 
and cell accommodation. Messrs. J. Lamb 
and Son are the contractors. 


Luanparr,—It is the intention of the Dean 
and Chapter to provide a new organ at Llan- 
daft Cathedral, conditionally on their effecting 
the sale of the one at present in use. The old 
instrument is of the Gray and Davison make, 
and was erected in the Cathedral about thirty 
years ago. Itis a three-manual organ, and is 
in good condition, 


Marspen.—The enlargement of premises 
and new suite of vestries at Marsden Wesleyan 
Chapel is rapidly progressing. The present 
building was erected in 1871, and consists of a 
chapel 54ft. by 42ft., with small north gallery, 
with an assembly-room, and five small class- 
rooms on the ground floor. It is proposed to 
lengthen the chapel 15ft., the sitting accommo- 
dation being increased about 130 sittings, and 
to add an organ recess, minister’s vestry, choir 
vestry, and lavatories. The increased school 
accommodation will be for 220. The new 
buildings will be substantially built of local 
stone, in character with the existing chapel. 
The work is being carried out by the following 
contractors:—Masons, Whitehead, Fielding, 
and Bradbury ; joiner, James Schofield ; plas- 
terer, painter, and concreter, John Bottomley ; 
plumber, F. Goodall; ironfounders, R. Taylor 
and Sons, all of Marsden; and slaters, Pickles 
Bros., of Huddersfield, from the plans and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. John 
Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury. The total outlay will be about 
£2000. 


NorringHam.—The buildings of the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company, Limited, which form 
the junction of King Street and Queen Street, 
Nottingham, are now open. The principal 
entrance, surmounted by a tower and spire, 
occupies a commanding position. ‘The steep 
gradient which affected both the plan and the 
elevation has been cleverly utilised by the 
Architects, Messrs. A. Waterhouse and Son. 
There are spacious entrances to the building 
on each side of the upper end of the slope, 
from Kine Street and from Queen Street; 
and in King Street is the entrance to the 
high-class restaurant now opened to the 
public by Messrs. Spencer. This restaurant, 
which is fitted in the latest and most com- 
fortable style, is in the basement of the 
building, and has a most attractive approach. 
The triangular hall, access to which is given 
from the main entrance, is covered by a glass 
roof, and galleries run along the sides of the 
hall to the various offices. Mr. J. Hutchinson 
is the builder. 


SHEFFIELD.—T'he new premises of Messrs. 
Nicholson, Greaves, Barber, and Hastings, 
occupy a prominent position at the corner of 
Fargate and High Street. The frontage of 
the premises is in the French Renaissance 
style. The entrance vestibule is paved with 
marble mosaic of bold design, and has a hand- 
some tile dado. The system of ventilation 
adopted comprises a Blackman’s 450-tube 
heater and a fan driven by an electric motor, 
capable of supplying 150,000 cubic feet of 
fresh air per hour at any desired temperature. 
Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs, and Flockton de- 
signed and planned the building, and Mr. 
Jame3 Fidler isthe contractor. 2 


STonrHAVEN.—The Stonehaven Golf Club- 
house, now being erected on a very picturesque 
site almost directly opposite the old Cowie 
Church, is to be built of timber, lined outside 
with Qin. by #in. plowed boarding, with fillets 
on joints with hollows on edges, and the walls 
and ceilings inside will be lined with narrow, 
bevel-jointed linings with wooden cornices. 
The dimensions of the clubhouse are 42ft. 6in. 
by 18ft. 6in., having clubroom, ladies’ room, 
and ample lavatory, &c., accommodation. The 
roof will be slated with red slates, having buff 
terra-cotta ridging and terminals. Contractors 
for the work are: Masons—William Smith and 
Co., Stonehaven; carpenters—Robert Thom- 
son and Sons, Stonehaven; plumber—<Alex- 
ander Mathieson, Stonehaven; slater—George 


Davidson, Aberdeen; painter—Edward Cop- 
land, Aberdeen. 

Plans have been sanctioned for the erection of 
additions to St. James’s Episcopal School, Stone- 
haven. These comprise new class-rooms, re- 
tiring-rooms, cloak-rooms, lavatories, also new 
staircase. The elevation, which is of Gothic de- 
sien, will be a decided Architectural addition to 
thetown. The work, which is to be commenced 
at once, will be carried out by the following 
contractors :—Masons—Messrs. William Smith 
and Co., Stonehaven ; carpenters—G. Mitchell 
and Son, Stonehaven ; slater—C. Maitland, 
Aberdeen; plumber, E. Pithie, Stonehaven ; 
plasterer—A. Cormack, Stonehaven ; painters 
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and glaziers—Barron and Son, Aberdeen. The 
Architect is Mr. J. Augustus Souttar, Aberdeen. 


Waxrton.—The foundation stone of the new 
Presbyterian Church of England, Walton, was 
laid on the 15th inst. The building scheme 
includes the purchase of the site, erection of 
the lecture hall, with requisite committee 
rooms, &¢., and Church. The lecture hall, 
where the services are at present carried on, 
has been completed at an inclusive cost of 
about £2000, and the new Church will be com- 
pleted by the contractors on or before the 1st 
of March next. The cost of the Chureh and 
hall is estimated at £5500, the acquirement of 
the site and the probable purchase of an organ 
bringing up the total to £6600. The sole 
contractors are J. and G. Chappell; Mr. J. 
MacDermot is the mason, and Mr, R. G. Sykes 
the Architect. 


Wueattey.—Mr. 8. Meacock, Chairman of 
the Wheatley School Board (Doncaster), 
recently opened new schools at Wheatley. 
The land cost £675, but owing to a quarry 
having to be filled up the net cost was £993. 
The contract amounted to £3060, which is 
equal to £6 16s. per scholar. The builders 
were Messrs. Mullins and Richardson, and the 
Architects Messrs. Athron and Beck, of Don- 
caster. 


Tuer foundation stones of a new Wesleyan 
mission hall were laid at Derby on Saturday, 
the 15th inst. 

THE contract for the construction of the 
railway extension by the Barry Company into 
the Rhymney Valley has been let to Messrs. 
Price and Wills at. an estimated cost of 
£300,000. 

THE engineering experts called in by the 
Tyne Commissioners to report upon the 
damage to the North Pier at the mouth of the 
Tyne, caused by the severe gales last winter, 
assert that it will be necessary to reconstruct 
the whole pier at an estimated cost of £300,000. 


Trade and Craft. 


“THE COLOSSEUM”’? PORTABLE FOLDING STAND, 

The accompanying illustrations represent a 
patent folding stand which has just been 
opportunely brought out by Messrs. 8. J. 
Waring and Sons, Limited, of Oxford Street. 
It is the invention of Mr. C. Dexter Barker of 
their staff, and is designed for use in shop 
windows for the accommodation of persons 
viewing the Royal Procession. The benches, 
as one illustration shows, are arranged one 
behind another with a gradual ascension, and 
attached to each bench is a hinged footboard 
capable of being folded against the front 
of the bench. Each bench with its foot- 
board is mounted to turn upon pivots formed 
in diagonal side-frames, the extremities of 


OPEN. 


which are also pivotted in vertical supports. 
Thus the erection or taking down of the stand, 
even to an unskilled person, is a matter of 
only:a few minutes, the whole structure, when 
folded, occupying a height corresponding 
approximately with the width of the benches, 
and only slightly exceeding in length that of 
the diagonal side-frames—a stand which will, 
therefore, pass through any ordinary door or 
window without difficulty. They are perfectly 
rigid and strong when open, and being a 
durable structure, can be used subsequently 
as grand-stands in tennis courts or recreation 
erounds. Messrs. Waring supply them in 
various sizes, in deal—plain, stained, painted, 
grained, or covered in baize. The cost of a 
stand to seat twelve is £3 12s. ‘The use of 
«The Colosseum” will, at any rate, obviate the 
necessity of having workmen about, and pre- 
vent the. disappointment consequent upon 
labour and materials—which will certainly he 
at apremium when the Greater Jubilee draws 
a little nearer—being not forthcoming. 


STUART’S GRANOLITHIC STONE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

A work which should reach the hands of 
engineers, Architects, and others interested in 
the construction of fire-resisting buildings, has 
just been issued by Stuart’s Granolithic Stone 
Company, Limited, which indicates the extent 
to which this system is now being adopted in 
all classes of buildings throughout Europe and 
America. Mr. P. Stuart, F.R.S.A., inventor of 
the system, and the managing director of the 
Company, in developing the production of the 
eranolithic material, has obtained the most 
widespread recognition of its merits as a light, 
strong, fire-resisting flooring, and the fact that 
over three million feet of the material has been 
used in constructions of one kind or another 
indicates in a practical way its value in build- 
ing works. Numerous illustrations are given 
in the work under notice of the Company’s 
extensive premises at Limehouse, London, and 
of various remarkable tests to which the 
material has been subjected. Those interested 
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in the foundational part of the operations will 
note some excellent views of the crushing mills 
at Dalbeattie; and thence will pass con- 
veniently to the elaborate views of buildings 
in which granolithic flooring, staircases, «c., 
have been laid—the great Jenner block in 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, being a notable 
example, whilst the City of Manchester Muni- 
cipal Technical Schools, Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Technical Schools, and the new ‘Town 
Hall, Brighton, may also be mentioned. The 
later illustrations take one to the Continent 
and to America, where also the granolithic 
stone is used for many purposes, from street 
paving to the elaborate internal decorations of 
imposing public buildings. 


FIREPROOF WOOD, 


The Prince of Wales recently witnessed a 
trial of a fireproof wood on the waste ground 
behind the Tate Museum, where Millbank 
Prison formerly stood. Two model houses. of 
wood were erected, precisely similar in design, 
but whereas one was constructed of ordinary 
material, the other was made of wood treated 
by the process it was intended to illustrate. 
On the windward side of each a pile of faggots 
was heaped and saturated with paraffin oil, so 
as to make a good blaze, and at the appointed 
hour a light was set to each simultaneously, 
with the result that the ordinary wooden 
building-was soon abaze, and collapsed in about 
twenty minutes, while the other suffered no 
more harm than the blistering off of the paint 
and the charring of the woodwork immediately 
in contact with the flames. We believe this 
is the first time that wood treated. by the non- 
inflammable process has been tried in England, 
though, according to the printed history which 
was distributed, it has long been used in 


America, and has become compulsory in the ° 


United States Navy, and for many kinds of 
buildings. The process seems to consist of 
first extracting mechanically all the natural 
sap and gases of the wood, and then replacing 
them under pressure with some non-inflam- 
mable chemical substance, possibly silicate of 
soda or an ammonium salt. The wood has-a 
caustic taste due to the substance with which 
it is impregnated, but is otherwise indistin- 
guishable from ordinary wood. It takes a 
perfect polish, as the panels which were 
exhibited show, and it is said to work without 
difficulty or injury to tools. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION FOR GLASGOW. 


When the Glasgow Corporation took over 
the tramways it was on the understanding that 


Now the report from twelve cities in the 
United States showed, for the electric over- 
head system, a cost, with one exception, of 2d. 
per car-mile ; in- most cases it was really from 
14d. to 13d. per car-mile, while two of the more 
recent companies formed—in Montreal and 
North Chicazo—were working for 3d. per car- 
mile. Even at 2d. per car-mile Glasgow stands 
to save £60,000 per annum, while at the same 
time increasing the receipts, for instead of 
forty-passenger vehicles there will be used 
electric motor-cars accomodating eighty pas- 
sengers. The Corporation has decided to have 
a separate station rather than generate the 
eurrent at the lichtine station. 


MESSRS. WINSTONE AND CO, LIMITED. 


That important feature of the ordinary 
room, the fireplace, has, within recent years, 
been the subject of considerable experiment, 
with the view of obtaining the best means of 
simple common-sense combustion. The success 
which has been attained is emphasised by the 
catalogue of Messrs. Winstone and Co. Limited, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C., containing as it 
does illustrations of almost every pattern of 
stoves, mantels, and ranges. The designs 
vary in their degree of beauty, for of course 
the great point with cooking-stoves and the 
like is to ensure a quick, clear, red-hot fire 
with the greatest economy of fuel, and the 
minimum of smoke and dirt. At the same 
time Messrs. Winstone and- Company have 
happily combined “modern Art” with their 
modern improvements, and a great number of 
their mantels and stoves cannot fail to impress 
one with their beauty, and often with their 
novelty. Fancy glazed tiles and enamelled 
decorations are pleasingly introduced in carry- 
ing out what in themselves are pleasing 
desiens. And we would specially mention the 
wooden chimney-pieces, the material of which 
has undergone special drying process to pre- 
vent otherwise possible shrinkage. These 
wooden chimney-pieces are made in pine, 
mahogany, walnut, &c., and at prices far below 
what was at one time thought possible. Heating 
stoves, radiators, &c., are also catalogued by 
Messrs. Winstone and Company. 


Mr. Ropert WIxLxeEy, 33, New Bridge Street, 
is the Architect whose plans have been adopted 
for the enlargement of St. John’s Schools, 
Haline Dean, for the Educational Association 
of Haline. 

AN inquiry was recently held concerning 
the application of the Keighley and Bingley 
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some means of mechanical traction should be 
adopted. The improvements almost daily 
reported in electric traction suggested caution, 
and in August, 1895, a committee of the Cor. 
poration was appointed, and it sent deputations 
over the Continent, and afterwards to the 
States, with the result that all opposition to the 
trolley system was dissipated in their minds. 
Sheffield, Belfast, Leeds, Blackburn, Dublin, 
and other places have been even more active, 
but now the Corporation has agreed to fit an 
independent line from the centre of the city 
through St. Rollox to Springburn, at a cost of 
£20,000, so that the efficiency and economy 
may be tested. Horse haulage in Glasgow 
cost, as a rule, 4d. per car-mile, but a failure of 
the crop in the States runs up fodder charges, 


SHUT. 


Joint Hospital Board to borrow £1900 
for the removal of the temporary smallpox 
hospital. The new site has cost £1000. 

Av Cliffe, near Rochester, the Parish Church 
of St. Helen, which has been restored at a cost 
of nearly £3000, was opened on Saturday, the 
15th inst. 

Mr. Srrurt, of Belper, is about to erect a 
tower and clock at that place, in commemora- 
tion of the Diamond Jubilee. ‘They are to cost 
about £4000. 

Tne foundation stone of a new Church at 
Walton has been laid at the corner of Rice 
Lane and Orrell Lane. About £5500 has 
already been collected, but another £1000 will 
be required to cover the cost of the erection of 
the Church and the lecture hall. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 
The Architectural Association.—The 
scrutineers’ report on the election of officers 
for 1897-98 was read at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association—the last of the 
present session—held under the presidency 
of Mr. Beresford Pite on Friday night. They 
stated that 305 voting papers were used, 
and of this number 4 were invalid. The 
officers were elected as follows, the figures 
representing the number of votes :—President : 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 292. Vice-presidents: 
Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, 288; and Mr. Arthur 
H. Hart, 295. Committee: Messrs. Beresford 
Pite, 237; G. H. F. Prynne, 222; R. 8. Balfour, 
219; F. G. F. Hooper, 214; F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, 182; W. H. Seth-Smith, 176; H. B. 
Creswell, 163; C. de Gruchy, 159; T. W. 
Aldwinkle, jun., 144; and W. D. Carée, 142. 
Hon. treasurer: Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, 297. 
Hon. librarian: Mr. C, H. Freeman, 297. Hon. 
secs.: Mr. E. Howley Sim, 294; and Mr. G. B. 
Carvill, 295. The above will form the com- 
mittee. The other officers elected were as 
follows, each having received 301 votes: 
Hon. solicitor, Mr. W. H. Jamieson; hon. 
assistant librarian, Mr. E. W. M. Wonna- 
cott; hon. auditors, Mr. M. Carbutt and Mr. 
H. P. G. Moule ; assistant secretary, Mr. D. G. 
Driver.—A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
scrutineers, whilst similar compliments were 
paid to Mr. E. T. Hall, who had granted the 
Association permission to inspect the Park 
Hospital, Lewisham; to the Entertainments 
Committee and to Messrs. Carvill & Co. for 
the soirée play ; and to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, it having, it was announced, 
for the sixth year made a grant of £100 
towards the educational scheme of the Associa- 
tion.—The President.also announced the award 
of the travelling studentship of the Associa- 
tion, the Prizes Sub-Committee “ having 
unanimously recommended that Mr. E. H. 
Eyans should be elected, for, though the 
finished drawings of Mr. Evans and Mr. War- 
ing show great care, yet Mr. Evans’s drawings 
made on the spot were so superior that the 
decision could not be doubtful. Mr. Waring 
is commended for his care in finished work, butis 
advised in future to devote more time to study 
on the spot.” Messrs. 8. Bridges, J. 8. Collings, 
and G. L. Elkington were elected members of 
the Association, and Messrs. Arthur Cates and 
8. C. Baker were reinstated members. 
Devonand ExeterArchitectural Society. 


The members of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society recently visited the 
extension works at Keyham. Some little 


time was spent in looking over the plans. 
The two basins will measure 354 acres and 
10 acres respectively, the larger being the 
closed basin, and the smaller the tidal basin. 
There will be three docks, the largest of 
which will be a foot or two short of 750ft., and 
capable of docking the largest ship at present 
afloat, The other two docks to be built will 
measure about 500ft. long. ‘The work is, as 
yet, in its initial stage, having only been 
commenced in March, 1896. The extensive 
nature of the excavations and the system of 
“timbering” proved deeply interesting fea- 
tures. 

The annual meeting of the*above Society 
was held at Devonport on the 15th inst., Mr. 
Arnold Thorne, President, in the chair. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. Harbottle Reed) presented 
the annual report, which, among other matters, 
referred to the Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse Branch having received the support 
of the Society in its action with regard to paid 
officials undertaking private work. It was 
encouraging to be able to report that the 
Council were asked to make suggestions with 
regard to a competition for designs for 
a drinking fountain and clock tower at Exeter, 
and several of the suggestions had been adopted. 
The Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
Branch had made a vigorous start, and during 
the year past several lectures have been given 
to its members. The roll of membership now 
stood as follows:—Members, 1897, 48; 1896, 
43; associate members, 1897, 11; 1896, 13; 
associates, 1897, 16 ; honorary members, 1897, 4 ; 
1896,3; total, 1897, 79 ; 1896, 75. One member 
and one associate member had retired, The 
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adoption of the report was moved by Mr. Cole, 
seconded by Mr. King, and carried. A satis- 
factory balance in hand was shown in the 
statement of accounts presented by the hon. 
treasurer (Mr. O. Ralling). A prize, given by 
the Society for measured drawings, won by Mr. 
J. H. Vincent (Plymouth) was presented by 
the president (Mr. Thorne), who then gave an 
address, in which, after traversing some ques- 
tions of professional practice, he said he would 
ever remember with gratification his experience 
of the last two years, and he was glad that upon 
him devolved the pleasing duty of proposing 
as his successor Mr. James Hine, of Plymouth.— 
Mr. Luff seconded the nomination, and Mr. 
Hine was duly elected.—Mr. Hine thanked the 
members for electing him.— Mr. Priestley 
Shires proposed that thanks for his past 
services be tendered to the retiring President, 
who had shown so much interest in, and 
worked so hard for, the benefit of the Society, 
and especially in attending so many meetings. 
—Mr. King seconded, and the vote was ac- 
corded.—Mr. Thorne briefly replied.—Mr. Cole 
seconded the hearty vote of thanks, which Mr. 
Harbottle Reed acknowledged. — Messrs. C. 
King, Chairman of the Three 'Town Branch, 
Plymouth, Mr. G. S. Bridgeman (Paignton), 
and Mr. C. J. Tait (Exeter) were elected mem- 
bers of the Council. Luncheon was partaken 
of at the Royal Hotel, Devonport. A visit 
was made to the harbour extension works at 
Keyham, where the members were received by 
Mr. Elliot, Superintendent Civil Engineer, 
who conducted the party over the site, and 
explained the works being carried out by Sir 
John Jackson, whose contract will probably 
amount to about £3,000,000. Some idea of the 
extent of the operations in progress was gained 
from inspecting- the excavations, which are 
sunk in the rock to a depth of over 60ft., for 
the dock walls adjoining the large basin. The 
latter will have a water surface of about 
85% acres. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Ata meet- 
ine of the Surveyors’ Institution last week, 
held under the presidency of Mr. Daniel 
Watley, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke moved the 
following resolution :—“ That this meeting 
desires and trusts that the Council will forth- 
with consider the advisability of presenting a 
dutiful address on behalf of the Institution to 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty to con- 
eratulate her upon the completion of the 
sixtieth year of her glorious reign.” Mr. 
Clarke remarked that it was hardly necessary 
that he should say much in support of the 
resolution, the terms of which, he felt certain, 
would meet with entire approval. They, one 
and all, both as surveyors and Englishmen, 
were proud of their Queen, and rejoiced that 
Her Majesty’s glorious reign had been pro- 
longed for so many years. He submitted a 
dratt of a suitable address.—The motion was 
seconded by Mr, Philip EH. Pilditch and 
unanimously agreed to.—A discussion after- 
wards took place on the paper read by Mr. 
J. H. Redman on “Some legal incidents of 
tenancies of urban property as illustrated by 
recent decisions.” ‘Those taking part in the 
discussion were Messrs. P. HE. Pilditech, F. K. 
Murton, H. Chatfeild Clarke, Howard Martin, 
TT. W.. Wheeler, .@.C.._ J.2-H; “Sabin; C,H, 
Bedells, and W. H. Warner. 

Essex Archeological -Society. — The 
Essex Archeological Society visited Mersea a 
few days ago to inspect the remains of a large 
Roman building, recently discovered near 
West Mersea Hall, Hast Mersea Church, with 
the remains of the large earth-work surround- 
ing it, was inspected, and a short paper on the 
early history of the moat was read by Mr. H. 
Laver, F.S.A., who also pointed out the sup- 
posed site of the camp to which the Danes 
retreated after their defeat by Alfred, A.p. 897. 
West Mersea Church was also visited, and 
attention was directed to the evidences of the 
Saxon character of the tower and to its position 
on the site of a Roman villa, and to the proba- 
bility of the base of the font being formed of 
a portion of a column of a Roman. building, 
and also to the fact that much of the stone- 
work of the building is certainly of Roman 
masons’ work. After this inspection a move 
was made to the recently uncovered Roman 
building, which is of extreme interest from its 


size and the solidity of its construction. It is 
suggested that upon the recently discovered 
foundations a private theatre was built some- 
where about the second century by the owner 
of the villa near by. The site of the theatre 
is said to be the only one discovered in the 
country. 


Correspondence. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of Tan BuinpERS’ JOURNAL. 
Str,—Owine to a clerical error, Mr. Arthur 

R. G. Fennine’s name was omitted from the 
catalogue of architectural illustrations now 
in the Academy, as being joint Architect with 
me of the design for the new Presbyterian 
College at Cambridge. 

In justice to him, I shall, therefore, feel 
greatly obliged if you can find space to insert 
this letter in your next issue. 

Yours obediently, 
W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH. 

46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

May 11th, 1897. 


R.LB.A. ELECTIONS. 

To the Editor of THe BuiLtpERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sr1r,—In reference to a letter published last 
week by one of your contemporaries in which 
my candidature is mentioned, kindly permit 
me through your columns to state that I gave 
up practice, not two years ago, but so far back 
as 1888, and further that itis incorrectly stated 
that I am engaged by the London County 
Council in a capacity inconsistent with the 
profession of Architeeture ; were it otherwise I 
should have been liable to suspension or 
expulsion under the provisions of bye-law 22 
of the R.I.B.A. 

The Register of Fellows and Associates 
contains the names of about sixty Architects 
who are officials in Her Majesty’s service or 
engaged upon the staff of County Councils and 
other public authorities (exclusive of Metro- 
poltan District. Surveyors and members in 
public employment who give private addresses); 
it is not at all unreasonable to find that some 
of these prefer to be represented by one of 
themselves on the R.I.B.A. Council, rather 
than exclusively by practising Architects. 

Two allied societies of the R.I.B:A. have 
each only three members of the Institute on 
their lists of members, and yet each society 
may return a member for the Council; Archi- 
tect-officials in public service, therefore, should 
have further representation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hampstead, N.W. GEORGE H. BIBBY. 
May 22nd, 1897. 


THH LATHE GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT. 
To the Editor of Tur BurtpERS’ JoURNAL. 
Dear Sir—I am sincerely glad to find from 

your kindly notice of my late friend, Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott, that his works are to be illus- 
trated in the Architectural Review. I have 
been more than surprised at the way his death 
has been passed over in the architectural 
papers. It seems incredible that so great an 
Architect should have been allowed to pass 
away without a word of recognition. 

I have not had the good fortune to see his 
Church at Norwich, but I know the others you 
name, and entirely agree with your estimate of 
them, and I also know several of his works in 
village Churehes which are equally vigorous, 
refined, and original. : 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
C. HODGSON FOWLER, F.S.A. 
The College, Durham, 
May 20th, 1897. 


CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 

To the Editor of THe BuinpEers’ JouRNAL. 

S1r,—It would be curious to enquire whether 
it was sentiment ora desire to administer a 
rebuff to the London County Council. which 
induced a Committee of the House of Commons 
to decide that so much of the preamble of the 
Bill promoted by the Council for the extension 
of Chelsea Embankment was not proven. The 


Bill, at the outset, encountered considerabl« 
opposition from Artists, who, in the friendly 
columns of the Times newspaper, vented thei 
eriefs, and complained that the Council was 
about to deprive them of a happy hunting 
ground for the picturesque, but the coup dé 
grace was given to this part of the Bill by Mr, 
W. D. Cariée, who, in his evidence, explained 
that he had taken the house in Cheyne Walk 
formerly occupied by Mr. Whistler solely on 
account of the view from the windows, 
which, he considered, would be destroyed if 
the proposed Embankment were earried out, 
and produced a sketch taken from his house 
the day before by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, which 
appeared to convince the Committee, as they 
at once threw out that portion of the Council’s 
Bill relating to the Embankment. Who will 
say after this that the House of Commons is 
indifferent to sentiment? Lawyers aver that 
there is no property in prospect, but the House 
of Commons Committee appear to hold the 
doctrine that the people of Chelsea are entitled 
to retain their present prospect from Cheyne 
Walk, in spite of the London County Council 
and the Vestry of Chelsea. 

The action of the Council and the Vestry 
recalls the adjuration in  Mason’s heroic 
epistle to Sir William Chambers : 

Haste, bid yon livelong terrace re-ascend, 
Replace each vista, straighten every bend ; 
Shut out the Thames. 
and it is a matter for congratulation that this 
action has been defeated. ee 


Announcements. 


Editorial. 


Tur Epiror will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subseription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are Stx SHILLINGS AND Six- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. 


Advertising. 


SrruaTIONS WANTED, SITuaTIONS VACANT, 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 

Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence, 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. : 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is abselutely 

“ mecessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver: 
tisements, Auction Sales and Contracts Open. 

Prices on application. 3 

Small Advertisements for current week's issue arc 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St 
Strand, W.C. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should bi 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders ca1 
be accepted unless they contain the name of thi 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN.—For the construction of pipe-sewers, &e¢, 
Walker-road and several other roads, for the Town Council 
Mr. Wm. Dyack, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen :- 

Walker-road. 


R. M‘Kay, Abergeldie-road ... are VA BRL 8 
Orchard-street. 
R. M‘Kay ~... a eater re is wo G 26 
Morningsfield-road,. 2 
J. M‘Adam and Sons, Charlotte-street. .. 5386.1 1 


AUDENSHAW.—For sewering, kerbing, flagging, ani 
paving Whitehead-street, Church-street, and West-street, fo 
the Audenshaw District Council. Mr. J. H. Burton, Sm 
veyor, 2, Guide-lane, Hooley Hill :— 


T. Cooper. .... ... £912 5 9 | Worthington and 
H. Kinder ....:... 868 1 24 Pownall, Man- 
Re Bish y3 os ace Oi Bae ee chester* a. £688 9 


* Accepted. 
: ([Surveyor’s estimate, £901 13s. 2d.] 
_BANSTEAD.—For erecting new schoolroom and alters 
tions to-girls’ school at the Banstead Schools, Surrey, fc 
the managers of the Kensington and Chelsea School Distric’ 
Mr. Cecil A: Sharp, Architect, 59, Fenchureh-street, B.C 
and 24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quantitie 
by Mr. 8S. B. Beale, 3, Princes-street, Westminster :— 
Genera’ Builders, Dashwoods, Ltd. ... £1,9§3 
Ltd 223350 0| F. Smith and Son... 1,975 


Stevens and Sons .., 2,050 0|S. Hart 93... <. 1,967 
Balchin & Shopland 1,997 0] Akersand Co..... .... 1,957 
B. Pope and Co. ... 1,995 10 | E. T. Burnand, Wall- 
JB, Potter 9.7...) 1,985 04+)". ington; Surrey": 1, 


* Accepted, 
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BELFAST .—For the erection of the West Belfast Orange | 
Hall and caretaker’s residence, Shankhill-road, for the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Wm. Batt, Architect, Garfield-chambers, Royal- 
avenue, Belfast :— 


BLABNGARW (Wales).—For the erection of an hotel, for | 
Mr. J. T. Salathiel. Mr. S. J. Williams, Architect, 23, 
Montague-terrace, Aberdare :— 
Evans Bros. .» £4,420 0. 0 


CATERHAM (Surrey),—¥or south-west extension of the 
Congregational School (“Viney Memorial Wing,’’) Mr. 
Alfred Conder, Architect, Palace-chambers, Westminster :— 


Samuel Davies & | Estimate Estimate 


es pat es 29 hh triftiths < J (5173 1404 Son, Blaen- | No. 2 Total 
J. Kida €2,550 0 0| M. Hearst £2,450 0. 0 Griffiths and Co. 4,173 4 4 Son, La 61 No; 2. otal, 
is Killen 2 500 0 O| J. Hemmingway 2,413 0 0 John Rees .- 8,749. 0 0]* garw,  Bridg- <3 J. Chapman io £350 £2,000 
W. Campbell and Campbell anc ©. H. Cooksby 8,700 0 0}. end* .., -. £3,150 0 0 | Stimpson and Co. $20°-..:,.. 1,760 
Son 2500 0 0 Sowry* 2,301 9 6 Evans and Lake 3,375 0 0| Isaac Rees 2,940 0 0 | L. H. and. R, Roberts 297 1,693 
Fitzpatrick Bros. 2,490 0 0 “ * Accepted. Thomas Roberts 3,345 0 0 * Accepted. Holloway Bros. : e 28] 1633 
‘ x : a . ae 3RISTOL.—For additions, &c., to business premises, for J. Smith and Sons .. » 1,230 250 1,480 

PER.—For the erection of an isolation hospital, Seek Ns ae sha Ca Mr. Rince Hart, Architect, | Akers and Co. (accepted) 1,109 216 1,325 


ane, for the Corporation. Mr. M. Hunter, Architect, 
strect, Belper. Quantities by Mr, John Watson, 
Cogan-chambers, Hull :— 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a residence in 
Pier-ayenue, for Mrs. M. Sutton. Mr. James W. Martin, 
| Architect :— 


Liverpool-chambers, Corn-street, Bristol :— 
£9,995 


H. Forse 


E. Walters ; 
Hughes and Weeks 


G. Humphreys 


Gwom and Co £7,170 0 0{ H. Robinson* £6,466 5 6 Enos Gay Geo. Downs E F 61,393 | ] 
C é 7, 0 - sa ha | Enos Gay me Ure 0. ns drnest West £1,393 | M. Potts 71,202 
Attingley 7,182 7 0|W. Moss and | Corolin and Son John Perrott * Myall ps Ellis 075 H yO inzell* 4. 198 
Bodell and Sons 7,008 15 0 Sons, Lough- Wilkins and Gosling 9555 * Aecepted. J 1 t ack Ee this 275 . J. Linze : sit 
Ford and Co. 6.850 0 0 borought 6,480 a 0 ona rAll of Bristol. ] a, v- Le Shot i 1,225 Accepted, 
Walker & Slater 6,800 0 0} H. Jordany 6,123 10 0 pate Se Cy ERE Sees Ry CROYDON.—For the George-street’ extension of Mr. J. 
J. PF. Price 6,780 0 oO] W. Shaw” 5,590 0 9 BURSLEM, ae For the Geta ee Shae be noel | Allder’s premises, Mr. A. Broad, Architect, 3, High-street, 
* Withdrawn. +Accepted. + Excluding heating. pore Messrs. R. Scrivener and Sons, Architects, | Groydon. Quantities by the Architect :— 
§ Excluding roads, drainage, and beatin, : : Smith: 36 | Gyant and Sons 2 515 | §. Hart £6,087 | E. P. Bulled and Co... £6,323 
BILSTON (Staffs).—Accepted for the erection of four Yoxall Cooke, Burslem (ac- | Johnson and. Co: 6,758 | W.H. Lorden and Son. 6,249 
houses, Willenhall-road, for Mr. W. Bishop. Mr. J. Mason, Foster cepted) ; 2,554 | Holloway Bros. 6,709 | S. Page ve 8175 
Architect, 86, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton :— Cornes Bennet ; 2,429 e een ae sore “ bs +4 We a Reka # Co. ~ th 
Jen}. Cue T olverhs £1395 10 ee ii Walley & Wooliscroft. 2,345, | 2Gwards ¢ Medway 6,493 - smth and So Atk 
Benj. Guest, Wolverhampton £1395 1 ee a ae 2.699 | rlley & Woo | D. W. Barker... ies | AaEadiogk te. 5684 
‘KBURN.—For the erecti Parle ry. at the pps Pe ne a acted Ned. Saunders — .... .2. : 6,397 * Accepted. 
BLACKBURN.—For the erection of ve gop aaiy CARSHALTON —For pulling down and rebuilding shop E. J. Saunders vee 6,897 Accepted 


workhouse, for the Union Guardians. 
Architect, Victoria-street, Blackburn :— | 
VMasonry and Bricklaying._R, Webster, 
Blackburn ; a »; : 
Joinery.—J. Highton and Son, Blackburn 


premises and stabling at High-street, Carshalton, Surrey, 
tor Mr. A. N. Morgan. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, Architect, 
59, Fenchurch-street, London, and 24, Grainger-street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quantities by Mr. Sydney B. Beale, 3, 
Princes-street, Westminster :— 


£1,409 0 0 
3864 0 0 


THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Lto., 


Slating.—W. Foster and Sons, Padiham 174 0 0 | Stewart and Son 5 | Akers and Co 
Plumbing.—P. Walshand Son, Blackburn 105 0 0 Ee aednay Hart. 2387} 3. B. Potter . Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 


Painting.—W. Dickinson, Blackburn __... SE TT, Smith and Sons 2490 | H. Clarke... .. FOR THE 


BLACKBURN —Forthe erection of chimney at electricity .| E. T. Burnand a 2,450 Balchin and Shopland, ‘ 
works, Jubilee-street, for the Corporation. Mr. EB. M. Lacey, | B. Pope andCo.... ... 2,413 Sutton, Surrey* —.:. 2,127 COMPLETE COMB T 
‘ * Accepted subject to certain modifications and reductions. 


Engineer, 10, Delahay-street, S.W. :— 

R. B. Hilton and LW J. Woof Cron- 
Son ea. £1,545 00 shaw, 28, Mon- 

James Hilton ... 1,445 14 9| tague-street, 

Myles & Warner.. 1,294 0 0 Blackburn*...  ... £950 0 | 

John Cronshaww 1,150 0 0 * Accepted. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a residence, 
Wellesley-road, for Mr, R. Wood. Mr. James W. Martin, 
Architect :— 

J. W. Dixon ... 
Shillitoe and Sons 


OF FUEL. 


Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. 


100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


“ECLIPSE”? PATENT GLAZING 
Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal a 


Discount off usual prices. Puans Bust STYLE. THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 
J. L. ALLDAY SHAKESPEARE _ PRESS, | 
» in ’ BIRMINGHAM. | 


HOISTING . 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS, | 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. | 


£900 


£1,038 | Ernest West - 
(accepted) &8k 


990 |. A. J. Linzell 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway Com- 
panies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 
MELLOWES & C Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 28, Victoria St., Westminster, § W. 
B Telegraphic Addresses—‘‘ Hcuipse, SHEFFIELD.” “ MnLLowEs, LONDON.’ 


Perfect Sanitation, Healthy Houses 


OBTAINED BY ADOPTING THE 


“TWYCLIFFE”’ 


Patent Pedestal Syphon 
W.C. Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest developments 
in Sanitary Science, as applied to W.C. Basins. 


i 


WESTON 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


Advantages claimed fcr the 
‘“TWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard Practically noise- 
against sewer gas | less in action. 
and the evils arising | 
therefrom. 


4 | 


_Simple in construc- 
tion, reliable in ac- 
tion. 


Extra large water | 


CHAINS. 


L 


surface and great 
depth of water seal | 
(3 inches) and large 


No complicated me- 
chanism to get out of 
order. 


Chain Maker on Premises | 
for Repairs, &c. 


LONDON HOIST = 
ann CHAIN Co. 


_ mo GHAINCo. TWYRORDS, Ltd., life Vale Potteries, HANLBY. 
HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALLGRDERS JIS GQ ees. FORMED OF JOISTS AND PLATES 


body of water in| -— 
Basin to receive and | 
deodorise soil. 


Easily fixed as an 
| ordinary Basin. 


GUARANTEE sent with each Basin. 


High-Class Article of Superior Material, 
Workmanship and Construction. 


Recomme ded & Specied by Architects & Sanitary Engineers. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM). 


FIRECLAYT BRICK FLOORS AIS) CONCRETE FIREPROOF FLOORS, 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 


BRIDGES PAVING STEPS, 


ASPHALTE. 


SECTION OF BRICK. FLOORS. 


PIERS, 
LONDON {iiss NixGPSGRURGE SEREET EO 


Telegraphic Address: “Homan Roperrs, LoNpDoN.” Telephone No. 1026, Avenue, 


EFIRECLAYT BRIicCE WorResBs, 


10, MARSDEN STREET. 


MANCHESTER {Wouxs:) WEST GORTON. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Namow, Mancu ESTER.” Telephone No. 


PARESTONE, DORSET. 


Lad 


Vill 
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ENFIELD.—Forerecting a residence, Essex-road, Enfield, 
for Mr. A. G. Fidler :— 


A. Porter £1,600 |} Snewin Bros.and Co.... £1,150 
Gibson Bros. 1,270 | Monk 1,149 
Humphries 1,196 | 


FEATHERSTONE (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of 
business premises and manager’s house, for the Pontefract 
Industrial Society, Limited, Mr. Wm, Hurst, Architect, 


Pontefract :— 

Bricklaying and Masonry.—A. Sutton, Feather- 
stone £425 

Carpentry and Joinery.—David Jackson, Ponte- 
fract 124 

Plumbing, <c.—J oshua Snowden and Son, Ossett 100 

Slating.—_George Spurr, Pontefract 72 

Plastering—T. Senior, Pontefract 20 


Total 1,041 
[Painting included in Carpenter and Joiner’s contract. } 
HANLEY.—For the erection of shop premises, Marsh- 
street, Hanley, for Mr. G. F. Paddock. Messrs. R. Scrivener 
and Sons, Architects, Hanley :— 
Tompkinson & Bet- |] Godwin, Hanley* 


£2,735 10 


telley £3,207 -0 | Cornes 2,710 0 
Bagnall 3,095 0 | Bennett 2,656 0 
Ellis 8,064 0 * Accepted. 


HOOLEY HILL. — For the erection of six houses in 
Nelson-street. Mr. J: H. Burton, Architect, Hooley Hill :— 
All trades except Phamber and Glazier. 

£1,780 0 0| Fitton & Bown £1,585 0 0 


R. Whitell 


Jabez Gibson and | Wellarman Bros. 1,511 13 6 
Son 1,600 0 0| Zachariah Pike 1,473 7 0 
Exors. Thomas James Ridyard, 
Storer 1,600 0 0 Ashton - under 


1,588 0 0| Lyne(accepted) 1,392 10 0 
Plumber and Glazier. 


J. Whitehead 


James Ridyard £386 0 0| H. C. Hobson £68 5 0 

Henry Rigby 75 0 0| Alfred Heald 68 0 0 

G. H. Coop, Ashton- Peter Wills 68 0. 0 
under-Lyne* 3. 508-6 * Accepted. 


KENDAL.—For the*erection of six dwelling-houses, The 
Sound. Mr. John Hutton, Architect, Kendal, Quantities 
by Mr. John Hutton :— 


Walling and Masonry.—James Howie, 

Kendal £557 15 6 
Slating.—James Bailey, Penrith 107 4 8 
Joinery.—Wm. Matthews, Kendal 194 0 0 
Plastering.—Steele andCo., Kendal 98 0 0 
Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing —Wm. 

Jackson, Kendal 163 16 0 


£1,420 16 2 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


| (MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
YaN\| For Churches, Schools, 
‘A Offices, &c. 
ni Estimates and full particulars.on ap- 
plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


LADDERS. BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


Total 


iii 
Zi 
EY if 

Ny, CZ 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, 


HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


KINGSTON.—For the erection of male infirmary, nurses’ 
home, and porter’s lodge, for the Guardians of the Kingston 
Union. Mr. W. H. Hope, C.E., Architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Guy M. Nicholson :— 

Perry and Co. £19,353 | Kilby and Gayford 
Oldridge and Sons 18,969 | OC. E. Skinner 
Whitehead and Co. 3| W. Wallis ey eee 
F. and F. H. Higgs Goddard and Son __ 
Pattinson and Son J. W. Brooking, Rich- 
Wheatley and Sons ... 18,155 mond* igee 

. * Accepted. 


... £17,965 


17,540 


LEEDS.—For the erection of a police-station and branch 


free library, Upper Wortley, for the Corporation :— 
J.T. Wright, Leeds & ‘ee 
[Subject to approval of Council.) 
LONDON .—For pulling down and rebuilding the “Anchor” 
Public-house, Old South Lambeth-road. Mr. John Hamilton, 
Architect :— : 
W. Shurmur .. £1,143 | Pritchard and Renwick £1,084 
Snewin Bros. and Co. 1,125 | Jarvis ae 05D 
Edwards: and Medway 1,110 | Whitehead 1,045 
LONDON.—For erecting three shops and dwellings in 
Hich-street, Ponder’s End, for Mr. G. Stiles. Mr. Frank 
Dolley, Architect, 19, Great Winchester-street, E.C. :— 


£2,986 


W.Newman.. .. .. £1,498 | Jennings and Grenfell £1,420 
T. Almond and Son 1,450 | A. F. Almond... 1,375 


LONDON.—For the construction of sewers, &c. (con- 
tracts 7, 8, 9, 10), for the Shoreditch Vestry. Mr. T. Rush 
Dixon, C.E., Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. : 


E, Parry . £3,336 16 4| T. Adams £2,293 19. 3 
Hy. Cox 114 19 1] Killingback& Co, 1,940 5 8 
F. Jackson & Son 2,908 0 5|John Jackson, 

Pedretteand Co, 2,545 15 5| Plaistow* T5878 12 11 


* Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £2,003. ] 
LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Ship”’ Tavern, Hack- 
ney :— 


Harris and Wardrop ... £2,955 | Edwards and Medway £2,660 
Tomes... 2,991 | Snewin Bros, and Co. 2,546 
Todd 2,89 | Churchen d PRR 44234 


LONDON.—For the erection of conveniences at Hilly 
Fields, for the London County Council :— 
H. J. Stephens £752 6 6| Thomas and Edge £677 0 0 
LONDON.—For the construction of a brick sewer, Bed- 
fordbury, for the Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, West- 
minster. Mr. Chas. Mason, C.E., Town Hall, Charing 
Cross, W.C. :— 
Pedrette and Co., Queen’s-road, ” 
Finsbury Park (accepted) 
J. H. Neave : 
Cc. W. Killingback and Co. 
H. Dunkley and Co. : 
LONDON.—For manual training centre at Atley-road (Old 
Ford) Schools, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, Architect :— 


Schedule of Prices. 


Extra for 
building 
brickwork 
in cement. 


J. Grover and Son 0 £14 0 
E. Lawrance and Sons 0 15 0 
W. Irwin _ 10 16 10 
Staines and Son 0 122 0 
E. Triges 10 17 10 
W. Submur 0 160 
C. Cox 0 14 0 
G. S. S. Williams and Son 0 13.0 
R. A. Yerbury and Sons 0 14 0 
J. T. Robey* 0 12. \0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON —Provision of half-glazed partition in auditor’s 
room at Head Offices of the Board, for the London School 
Board, Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


W. Hornett £102 | Lathey Bros. £64. 
T. Cruwys ; 98 | Lilly and Lilly, Ltd.* 55 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


LON DON.—Exterior painting at Boundary Lane Schools, 
for the London School Board. Mr. T..J. Bailey, Architect :— 
J. F. Ford £374 | Johnson and Co. 

T. Hooper 325 | Holliday and Greenwood 
H. J. Williams 315 | E. B. Tuckert 
W. V. Goad 298 + Accepted. 


LONDON.—For manual training centre at Carlton-road 
(Kentish Town) Schools, for the London School Board. 
Mr. T, J, Bailey, Architect: 


3 Extra for 


building 
brickwork 
= in cement. 
C. Cox 676 0 £14 0 
EK. Lawranee and Sons 666 0 . tt 0 
Dove Brothers 655 0 15 0 
F. T. Chinchen 6530 Ss fe 
W. Irwin f 646 10... 16 10 
G. 8. 8. Williams and Son 635 0. 13 0 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons 615 0 i! TA 0. 
Cowley and Drake 595 0 14.10 
E. T. Folley* 575 0 aes 1) 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
_ LONDON.—For painting exterior of the Capland-street 
Schools, for the London School Board, Mr. T, J. Bailey, 


Architect :— 

E. T. Folley wo vw £197: Of BT. Chinchen-..-_ 2 £1790 
W. Hornett ... .. “197 “0 | W. Brown... 17 270-20 
T, Cruwys .:. .. 192 0} Marehantand Hirst... 158 10 
H. C.Clifton . 190 0 | W. Chappellt 145 10 


+ Accepted. 
LONDON.—For additional heating apparatus at the 
Chicksand-street (Whitechapel) Schools, for the London 
School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


G. Davis ee . £236 | Duffield and Co. ... ... £176 
W.Simmons ... 189} J.Wontner-Smith, Gray, 
Wenham and Waters 185 and 'O0:*= = ce eee 0 


Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. 178! 
* Recommended for acceptance. 

LONDON .—for improving heating apparatus at Cook’s- 
ground (Chelsea) Schools, for the London Sehool Board. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

W.G. Cannon & Sons £188 0|J. and F. May .. £166 0 
Comyn, Ching, & Co. 178 15} J. Wontner - Smith, 


Vaughan and Brown, Gray,and Co... .. 163 0 
Ltd 176 0| G. Davis* - 135 0 


J.C. &J.S. Ellis, Ltd. 175 0| 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For enlargement of Hackney Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre (for heating apparatus), for the London School 
Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
G. Davis.. .. £130 0| W.G. Cannon & Sons £70 0 


J.C, and J.S. Ellis, J. F. Clark and Sons... 64° 0 
Limited . ow. .. 85 0] Vaughanand Brown... 50 10 

J. and F. May .. 7910) J. Wontner.- Smith, 

Price, Lea,and Co.... 75 0 Gray, and Co.T... =. °49 0 


+ Accepted. 

LON DON.—For providing three halls for all departments, 
and for other work at the school in Knapp-road, Bromley, 
for the London School Board, Myr. d, T. Bailey, Architect :-— 

Extra for 


building 
brickwork 

in cement. 

C. Miskin and Sons £9,680 0 0 .. £106 0 0 
J. Shillitoe and Son 9,620. 0- 0:2. 105= 8-0 
J. Longley and Co. 9,525 0 O- ..- 3100 0 
G. E. Wallis and Sons 9,483 0. 0--...° 105° -0°-0 
Lathey Bros. 9,398 0 0: 0 0.0 
E. Lawrance and Son 9,272 0 0 105 0 0 
Killby and Gayford 9,225 0 0 .. 109 0 0 
3.8. 8. Williams and Son 8,998 0 0... 998 0 0 
R. A. Yerbury and Sons 8,954 0 0 107 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale 2. 8,945 0° 30% AOR r= he 
W.Shurmur -.. 8,828 90 0° 2020520 
Stimpson and Co. 8,857 .0 0 ..- 100 0-8 
G. Munday and Sons 8,718 18 2 ~.. 104°15: $8 
Treasure and Son 8700" 0.20: 2220 SOE 
C. Cox* 8,496 0 0 9% 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance: 
LONDON.—Ffor erection of two iron buildings in Edge- 
combe-road (hired site, Camberwell-groye), for the London 
School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
Humphreys, Ltd. .. £938 0 0|W.Harbrow.. ... £740 
Croggon& Co.,Ltd. 927 10 0| J. Mitson ee ESRI Q 
T. Cruwys 770 0 0/T. J. Hawkins* ... 690 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For providing water-closets for girls’ and 
infants’ departments, and water-closet for the school-keeper ; 
facing-up flank walls of public-house and school-keeper’s 
house, and building new buttresses; forming new entrance 
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WILSON’S “DIOPTRIC” PAV 


KOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS. 
INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. 


DEGRATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


SALFoRD 


WILSON & CO., 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


WARDRY Works? 


MANCHESTER | 
LONDON 22 | 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND W:C: 


ME EY 


i 


“DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 


So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 
falling on anything which happens to be below. 


WILSON’S ““SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS. 


These are made with lead between the glass 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doing 
away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT 
HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


May 26, 1897.] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ix 


spec TN AS IE Seg eS 
ences eremnceemmat ett CALS wry ¥ scene 


and iron staircase to the boys’ department: providing parti- 
tion be oe boys’ and girls’ covered playground under 
school, and inclosing, draining, and tar paving the 
au dicional Jand, &e. at the Horse ferry-road Schools, for eg 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


T. Nicholson £1,625 | E. Triggs £1,572 
G, G@. Wade 1,600 | Lathey Bros 1,358 
W. and H, Castle .. 1,599 | F. G. Minter* 1,187 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For exterior painting of the Lyndhburst-grove 
Schools, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect: 


T. Hooper Z £225 | H. Mallett . £140 
H. Line 222 | Johnson and Co. 133 
u rd 163 | H. Somerford and Son 121 
149 | J. Garrett and Son 120 
145 | Rice and Sont 119 


+ Accepted, 

LONDON.—For painting exterior of the 
Schools, for the London School Board. Mr. 
Architeet :— 

W. Hornett £153 10 0] W. Banks £115 14 6 

C. Foreman 144 0 0| W. Holding & Son 98 10 0 

G. Barker 130 0 0| Jones and Grovest 6214 0 
+7 Accepted. 

LONDON For exterior painting of the Monson-road 
Schools, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Are hitect : a 
A. Black and Son £430 0 0] W. Banks 


Marsh-lane 
T. J.. Bailey, 


£164 19 0 


S. B. Musgrove 245 13 0| Holliday & Green- 
G. Barker 199 0 0 wood 161 0 6 
H. J. Williams 182 10 Jones and Groves 
J,and A. Oldman 168 0 0]. (accepted) . 121 8 0 


LONDON.—For making good brickwork of adjoining 
pronverty to Netley-street site, Hampstead, for the London 
School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

Lathey Bros. £174 | E. T. Folleyt £157 
+ Accepted. 

LONDON. — For painting exterior of Ninehead-street 
schools, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :— 

J.and A. Oldman... £130 0 : W. Holding & Son £92 15 0 
S. E. Musgrave 128 13 Jones and Grovest 67 6 0 
A. Acworth .. 298s 6 0 + Accepted. 

LONDON .—For exterior painting of Oban-street Schools, 
for the London School-Board. Mr. T. J. Bz ney , Architect :— 
FT. H: acc tee £525 0|S. H. Corfi £269 0 
D. Gibb and C .. 338. 0} A. W. De 


0 


265 


J.T. Robey . 310 0} C. W. Walest 261 0 
J. Kybett 7 4 pg Bie ed Be Holliday 225 10 
+ Accepted. 


Jen- 


LONDON .—For additional heating apparatus to Syc 
ham Hill-road Schools, for the London School Board. 


J.C. &J.S. Ellis, Ltd. £75 0 | Comyn, Ching,and Co. £67 10 
J.F. Clarke and Sons 68 0 | Duffield and Co.* 62 0 
J. Fraser 68 0} 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON .—For painting exterior of St. Clement’s-road 
Schools, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :-— 


S. H. Sealey ... £225 0| W. Brown , £94 0 
R. BE. Williams & Sons 149 10] E. Flood re) 
G. Neal . 135 0| F. T. Chinchen 80 uv 
GC. Gurling . 119. 0} W. Chappell 72 10 


E. T. Folley 97 0] W. R. and A. Hidet 71 15 
+ Accepted. 

LONDON.— For extending low-pressure hot- wat 
apparatus to laboratory and drawing class-room i 
floor) and providing and fixing stove in elass-room 
floor) at Tottenham-road Pupil Teachers’ Centre - 
for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


ment), 

Architect :— 

G. Davis £130 0{ Cannon and Sons £70 0 

J_C. and J. S. Ellis, | Clarke and Sons 64 0 
Limited 85 0| Vaughan and Brown 50 10 

J. and F. May 79 10| J.. Wontner - Smith, 

Price, Lea, and Co. 75 0} Gray, and Co.+ 49 0 


+ Accepted. 
LONDON .—For exterior painting of Wirtemberg-s 
Schools,for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. B 
Architect :— « 


R. E. Williams and | E. B. Tucker £7119 0 

Sons £138 10 4 E. Triggs 6915 0 

Star and Son 89 19 Rice and Son 58 0 0 

H. Brown 78 0 0} J.Garrett and Sont 57 0 0 
+ Accepted. 


LONDON .—For carrying out works fo 
trict Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 
veyor :-— 

Sewerage Work, 


Nigh tingate- lane, Ho »rnseY. 


Dwellin 
Pedrette and Co. £1, 268 
J.A. Dunmore .. 1,193 
T. Adams 1,040 


For Making-up St. Avin’s-ror 
Pedrette and Co... £102 12 4|F 
T. Adams . 6 9 2 


For Surface-w 
Pedrette and Co. .. 
Wilkinson Bros. 
J. Bloomfield 
J. Jackson 
W. Griffiths .. .. 
For New § 
and Co. 


niffith 
~ Bloomfield 
J. Jackson 
T. Adams 
For Sewérage 
Pedrette and C 


: STONEH AV EN.—Accepted for 


J. Jackson 
J. Bloomfield 


MONMOUTH. — For 


buildings Cc ontract aw EETORS N-AVON— 


For 
Messrs Ss 


eons ym Bros. £95 
MORL ees York 
She arp. Mr. G. B. 


PONTYPOOL.—Ac 
ings, P ark-terrace 
Lansdowne and ( 

W.and A.D 


ANITARY 
_ TIC NS. 


INSPEC FC BS EXA MIN A- 


s 


Mundz iy 
Patman 
ham 
Sabey and Son 


& Fothe SHI 
70, Gower- 


IVIiCN E | LL’ Ss FE LT S (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. MoCNEIL.IT. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


THE SUNBURY 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 


WALL DECORATION. 


NOVELTIES for 1897—DADOES, FRILLINGS and CEILINGS at ls. a yard, 2lin. wide. 


CHEAP DECORATIONS, DELICATE COLOURINGS, supplied by all Decorators, Furnishers, 
or Builders in the United Kingdom. 


LINCRUSTA WALTON, tested and triumphant, ‘‘ King of Wall Hangings,” the only 


Wall Decoration on the Market. 
SOLID in colour, eon in Eebek, and SOLID -in 


ralue. 


Write for Frice List, Illustrations of ‘‘ JUBILEE” and “‘ NATIONAL EMBLEMS,” <c., fo 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltd., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


Telephone, 3769. 


2, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. «cincrtsti2 atten,» rondon. 


a 
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IVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
i —Preparation. personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 


on application to Mr, A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


Price 3s. 
LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sce., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 


London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


VACANT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 

Holborn, 


THE LONDON ~ TELEPHONE oe 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 

(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Mawacer, JOHN B. THORP, ArcHITECT & SURVEYOR. 
Cheques Crossed - - woes The City Bank, Ltd. 

Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 
For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 
Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars 

to the MANAGER. 
FOINERS WANTED. Permanency to 
e Suitable Men.—Apply, THE JEvon Co., Erdington 
Horticultural Works, Birmingham. 

SSISTANT (Architect’s) WANTED. Pre- 
oi ference given toone acquainted with dilapidations. 
—Apply by letter, with references and salary required, 
to K., care of Messrs. Waterlow’s, 8, Birchin-lane, E.C. 

A SSISTANT ARCHITEC TURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED. State full par- 
diculars of past experience and salary.—Address, N. 526, 


at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38, Gracechurch-street, 
B.C. 


A SSISTANT COUNTY SUR VEYOR, 
: HAMPSHIRE, 

The County Council invite APPLICATIONS for the 
Appointment. of ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYOR. 

Salary, £200, with travelling expenses. 

Candidates must have a general knowledge of the 
duties of County Surveyor, and. must not be more than 
35 years of age. Application form and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Applications (with copies of not more than three 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invitrd 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
for laying above sup- 


MAST I plied in any quantity. 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 


‘¢Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 
For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGJON’S 
WORKS : TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
N&AR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitv~e. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C 
Manchester. Show Rooms 
37. Cross Street 


testimonials), stating age, present occupation, and past 
experience, written on the application form, must be 
addressed to me, and endorsed ** Assistant County Sur- 
veyor,’’ and delivered at The Castle, Winchester, on or 
hetore MONDAY, JUNE 14th, 1897. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon 
his duties on SEPTEMBER Ist, 1897. 

Personal canvassing 1s prohibited. 

H. BARBER, 

The Castle, Winchester, Clerk of the Council. 

May 17th, 1897 


ITY of SHEFFIELD. 

The Highway and Sewerage Committee require 

the SERVICES of a competent BUILDING IN- 
SPECTOR in the City Surveyor’s Office. 

The salary will be £120 per annum. 

Particulars of duties can pe obtained on application to 
the City Surveyor, Mr. C. F. WIKE, C.E. 

Personal canvassing is prohibited. 

Applications, accompanied — by testimonials and 
addressed to the Chairman of the Highway Committee, 
are to be sent to the City Suryeyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
not later than FRIDAY, JUNE 4th, 1897. 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have 
passed the examination of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers. 

By order, 
H. BRAMLEY, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Sheffield, Town Clerk. 
fay 19th, 1897. 


Bie KING. TOWN URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL, 

An ASSISTANT REQUIRED in the Suryeyor’s De- 

partment to act as Time and Storeskeeper, and Accounts 

Clerk. Applicants must have had similar experience. 

Salary £100 a year, inereasing by annual increments of 
£10 to a maximum of £120 per annum. 

The person appointed must be between the ages of 
25 and 40 years, and will be required to reside in the 
district and devote his whole time to the duties of the 
office, Applications, with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, must be sent in to the undersigned 
on or before MONDAY, MAY 3ist. 

Definition of duties can be obtained upon application 
to me. 

BE. H. LISTER, 

Publie Offices, Clerk to the Council. 
Barking, Essex. 

May 19th, 1897. 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A,, 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 
in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


As JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
- desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good draugh ts- 
man, details, tracing, levelling, surveying, &c. First- 
class Advanced Building Construction Certificate. 
Excellent testimonials. Salary 243.— H, Hayter, 
Gosport-street, Lymington, Hants. 


SSISTANT (Surveyor’s practical) desires 


Town RE-ENGAGEMENT. Quantities, 
measuring-1p, accounts, and usual routine.. Moderate 


salary.—C., 16, Derwent-road, Anerley, 8.E. 
(jnERS of WORKS seeks RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT. Twenty years’ experience. Completing 
large job under well-known Architect. Reference to 
past and present employer.—A. B. C., 44, Blackfriars- 
road, 8.E. 


O MONUMENTAL and GENERAL 
MASONS, Stone, Marble, and Granite Merchants. 
MANAGER, of many years’ experience, with thorough 
practical and theoretical knowledge of the trade in all 
its branches, desires an APPOINTMENT. Well up in 
designs, details, quantities, estimates, and office routine. 
_-Address H. W. C., care of Albrechts, 48, Upper 
Marylebone-street, W. ‘ 


desires ENGAGEMENT. 
inking-in colouring, tracing can help with quantities. 
Salary 20s,—Box 496, Office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
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to Lead and Glass, Varnish, and Oil 


Ironmongers, &C. : 

20,000 yards 

FLOOR TILES 
in Stock. 


Quick Supply! 


g Whousands of Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these 
Wiles. Best Quality Only. 


Best Quality! 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “ii” WITHINGTON, 


Patronised by Royalty, | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. +: 
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Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


SIMPLEST 


Low Price! 
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THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING.” 


(Continued from page 1.) 
By ALEXANDER DREW. 


No. V. OF SERIES. 

Vy 7 E have now seen how the scantlings, or 
section of the simple struts and ties can 
be determined, but in turning to the case of 
compound members, as they may be called, or 
members which have to resist bending as well 
as tension or compression, the matter is found 
to be more complicated, and demands very 
different treatment. Here the question of 
Bending Moments and Resistance Moments 
must be introduced, and it may be well to con- 
sider these for a little. If we imagine the case 
of a wooden beam resting horizontally on sup- 
ports placed at either end, and any load be 
applied in the centre of the beam, the tendency 
of this load will be to bend it downwards in 
the centre. The amount of bending, or the 
value of this bending tendency, will depend on 
the value of the load, and also on the manner 
in which the load is applied; when this is a 
single load and placed in the centre of the 
span, it exercises a greater bending tendency 
than if it were applied at any other point, or 
than if it were more or less distributed over 
some length of the beam. Fig. 27 shows three 
variations of this loading, and one of these, or 
a combination of two, will meet almost any 
variation likely to be required. ‘The three 
variations are marked (a), (b), and (c), and 
alongside each is noted the simple formula by 
which the maximum bending tendency for that 
particular loading can be at once determined ; 
any combination of these will simply mean the 
addition of the separate maximum Bending 

Moments to get at the total required. 
Returning to a consideration of the wooden 
beam first noted; when a moderate load is 
applied, say at the centre, it is found that the 
beam yields to a certain extent, and if the load 
be removed, it recovers itself at once. The 
resistance which this beam offers to being bent 
is due to the Resistance Moment which is 
called into play by the application of the load, 
and we must now turn our attention to its 
value, and to some means of calculating this. 
Fig. 28 represents a very simple form of -beam 
or cantilever, supporting a single load W, 
and an examination of the condition of affairs 
in this case will probably help to explain what 
is meant by Bending and Resistance Moments. 
Let this beam be assumed as connected to the 
wall by two spikes, marked A and B, at the 
upper and lower edges only ; the depth over all 
being represented by D; the distance trom 
the centre of the beam to the outer edges by 
y and x, and the total length from wall to 
centre of weight by L. For purposes of calcu- 


* A lecture delivered before the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, and exclusively 
, ublished in the Builders’ Journal. : 


lation this beam may be considered as consist- 
ing of a strong rod with a short tee end, as 
represented in heavy lines on the diagram ; 
and taking moments about the point O, mid- 
way between the spikes A and B, the moment 
of the weight about this point will be equal to 
Wx L. 

This value then is the Bending Moment of 
the weight W, and L being the full length of 
the beam, this is the maximum Bending 


Fig.2/- — Loading.— 
ere: WwW 
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Moment. ‘The tendency of the weight W is to 
draw out the upper spike A, and press the 
lower one B further into the wall; or it may 
be said that the weight is supported by reason 
of a certain tension and compression resistance 
exerted by the upper and lower spikes respec- 
tively. In a simple case of this kind the 
resistance offered by these spikes can he 
readily calculated by taking moments about 
the point O, for we have already seen at Fig. 14 
that where equilibrium occurs, the sum of the 
moments must be equal to one another ; so that 
the moment of the stresses in the spikes about 
this point O must be equal to, and of opposite 


spikes only as above assumed, will be kept the 
full section throughout. Here complications 
are introduced, and a full explanation would 
require more time and space than can possibly 
be allowed to it at this time; a brief descrip- 
tion will be attempted, but the student is 
referred to some of the numerous theoreti- 
cal text-books which treat this point fully. 
Keeping the condition shown in Fig. 28 in 
view, it will be readily perceived that should 


= Bending Moment (B.M.)- 
(maxim uf) 
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another pair of spikes be introduced half way 
between the points A B and the centre point O, 
these will to a considerable extent. assist the 
outer spikes to resist the Bending Moment of 
the weight W ; and of course should a further 
number of spikes be added, they in their turn 
will also assist. In no case will any of these 
have so great an effect, or be strained to such 
an extent as the two original outer spikes ; in 
fact, the stress or strain on any spike will be 
proportionate to its distance from the centre, 
at which point no strain such as we are Ccon- 
sidering will occur at all. Thus the real 
condition of affairs may be best imagined by 


value to the Bending Moment due to the 
weight W. Thus if the stress on the spikes A 
and B be represented by F and f, the moment 
of each of these about O would be equal to 
F x x andf x y, and the equation for a 
simple case of this kind becomes 
WL=(Fxy)t (xx) (6) 
But a simple case such as that just noted 
will seldom if ever occur in practice, where 
the beam instead of being connected by two 


considering the whole section of the beam at 
the wall to consist of an innumerable number 
of these imaginary spikes, each being strained 
toa greater or less extent, and so helping to 
resist the Bending Moment due to the weight 
W. Where the section of the beam is s)m- 
metrical, and the material is such that its 
tensile and compressive elasticity may be 
practically assumed as equal to one another 
(this latter condition is generally assumed as 
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directly the case for steel or wrought iron), 
the neutral axis occurs at the centre of the 
depth ; the tension and compression strains 
begin on either side of this imaginary line, 
and gradually increasing to a maximum at the 
outer edges. 

To accurately determine the total Resistance 
Moment for such a beam as.is now being 
examined, it would be necessary to consider 
the section at the wall as consisting of an 
innumerable number of these imaginary spikes, 
to calculate the stress of each of these as has 
just ‘been indicated by equation (6), and 
add all these values together. Such a calcu- 
lation would be extremely tedious, even to 
arrive at an approximate result, if gone about 
in this detailed manner; but by making use 
of a certain mathematical value called the 
“Moment of Inertia,’ the calculations for 


most practical sections are considerably sim- | 


plified. 

Taking the section of the beam as rect- 
angular, the neutral axis (or axis where no 
strain occurs) would be represented by a 
straight line drawn horizontally through the 
centre of the section; if now this section be 
assumed as divided up into a number of small 
rectangles, and the area of each of these little 
rectangles be multipled by the square of its 
perpendicular distance from this neutrai axis, 
and all these values added together, the result 
will be a certain number, which will be more 
or less proportionate to the total stress which 
takes place when a beam of that section is bent 
The smaller these rectangles are taken the 
more approximate will be the result, and if it 
were possible to.take each of these little rect- 
angles as infinitely small, an accurate result 
would be arrived at. By the use of higher 
mathematics,a simple formula has been arrived 
at for many of the simpler sections met with 
in practice, by means of which this accurate 


Fig.29. 


allowable, the section of the beam must either 
be increased, or the load diminished to keep 
this value within its correct limit. 

Fig. 29 indicates the manner in which the 
rafter of a roof truss would tend to yield under 
such intermediate loadings as are being now 
considered. Referring to the several skeleton 
outlines shown in Fig. 26, the rafter in No. 1 
would yield in the manner shown at A; that 
is to say, assuming, as is very likely to be the 
case in practice, that the rafter at apex and 
shoe is more or less free to turn, the curve 
may be assumed to be roughly that of an are 
of a circle. In such trusses as sketched in 
Nos. 2 and 3, where the rafter would be in one 
leneth, the curve assumed would be somewhat 
as shown at B ; here it will be noticed that at 
the centre support the rafter is bent in the 
opposite direction to that near the outer sup- 
ports, and the whole length is thus thrown 
into three curves, the outer portions being 
bent downwards, while the centre portion is 
bent in an upward direction. This being so, 
it will be readily seen that the strains through- 
out such a rafter must vary considerably ; for 
a considerable distance from either end the 
upper portion is in compression, while the 
lower portion is in tension; but for some 
distance on either side of the centre the bar 
is strained in the reverse manner, that is to 
say, the upper portion is in tension, while the 
lower is in compression. There is necessarily 
some point. between the centre support and 
each end where these opposite strains meet 
and change sign or condition, these points are 
generally known as the points of contrary flexure 
(change in direction of bending). Here the 
Bending Moment is zero, but increases steadily 
on either side of this point, reaching a maximum 
for the whole bar over the centre support. 
Could these zero points be accurately deter- 
mined, the calculation for the maximum 


value can be at once got at; this is known as 
the “Moment of Inertia” for the — cross 
section. If, then, the “Moment of Inertia” 
(or, as it is generally represented, I) be pro- 
portionate to the total stress throughout the 
section, and consequently to the total resist- 
ance which this section can offer to bending, 
this value, divided by the distance from the 
neutral avis to the outer edge of the section will 
give a number proportionate to the maximum 
stress occurring in that section—whether this 
maximnm stress: be tension or compression 
will depend on whether the distance be 
measured towards the compression or the 
tension side of the section. If this maximum 
distance from the neutral axis to the edge of 
section be represented by y, and the maximum 
stress which can safely be allowed per square 
inch for the material of which the beam is 
composed be represented by 8S, then :— 
Safe Resistance Moment = °*! |. (7) 
a. 

This Resistance Moment (R M) must be 
equal to the Bending Moment (B M)_ if 
equilibrium is to be maintained, so that should 
the section be known and (consequently the 
value for I and y also known) this may be 
equated with the Bending Moment, and the 
maxium stress on the beam (8) got at, as here 
noted :— 

g/ a BMxy (8) 


: It is hardly necessary to point out that if 
S be taken as the breaking stress in equation 
(7) the result will be the breaking Resistance 
Moment; the value of S‘ got by equation (8) 
gives the stress due to that particular con- 
dition ; should it be in excess of the safe stress 


Bending Moment would be comparatively 
simple; but unfortunately, these points are 
by no means fixed, and vary not only with 
any alteration in the manner of loading, but 
also with that of any variation in the section 
of the bar itself; and any attempt at accurata 
calculations on these lines would involve 
much more time and trouble than is likely to 
be given to it in practice. 

There is another point that may be here 
noticed. Assuming the points of contrary 
flexure as at x x in sketch B, we may imagine 
the rafter to be formed to three lengths, with 
hinged joints at these points x x, and theoreti- 
cally the bending stress would be unaltered. 
This being so, if it should happen that the 
load is distributed over the full length of the 
rafter, the centre support will be called upon 
to carry considerably more of this total load 
than if the rafter were made in two lengths 
and jointed at the centre; for the load over 
the centre portion will be entirely carried by 
the centre support, while one half. of the load 
on each of the end portions will also be borne 
by the centre support; in fact, there will be, 
theoretically, $ths of the total distributed load 
supported on this centre bar, the remainine 
ths being divided equally between the outer 
supports. Sketch C illustrates generally the 
manner in which the rafter of such a type of 
truss as that of No. 4 or 5, in Fig. 26, would 
yield under the conditions at present beine 
considered, and the same argument will to a 
great extent hold good in this case, except 
that it may be noted that the extra load to be 
theoretically borne by the intermediate sup- 
ports, though greater than if the rafter were 
joined over each support, is not now so much 
Im excess as in the case of the two-span repre- 
sented at B. These arguments, however, only 
hold good where the rafter was originally per- 


fectly straight, and the supports rigid; any 
deviation from this, or yielding in the points 
of support, very materially altering these 
figures; and as it is most unlikely that this 
exact condition will be met with in practice, 
where the rafter is often by no means accu- 
rately straight, and the points of supports are 
sure to yield to a greater or less extent under 


these loadings, these considerations cannot be — 


accurately applied. 


If the distance between the supports at A- 


be the same as that between each support at B, 
or at C, and the same load per bay be assumed 
in each ease, it will be found that the maxi- 
mum Bending Moment, which oceurs in the 
centre of the span at A, will be roughly equal 
to the maximum Bending Moment at B or C, 
which oeeurs in these latter cases over the 
intermediate supports, so that for practical 
purposes itis sufficient to consider the rafter as 
jointed over each support,and calculate the maxi- 
mum Bending Moment under such conditions, 
treating this value as the maximum possible 
Bending Moment for the actual rafter; this 
calculation would, of course, be gone about in 
the manner indicated in Fig. 27. 


(To be continued.) 


Kztso has been much exercised of late over 
the proposed new water supply from Heather- 
hope, .in the Cheviots, by gravitation. The 
scheme, for which the Local Government 
Board has been pressing, was brought forward 
some five years ago; and -at a recent meeting 
of the Commissioners it was moved that the 
time had now come for proceeding with the 
works, the cost of which is estimated at 
£20,000. Mr. James Johnston, convener of 
the Water Committee, opposed it. Further 
delay was ultimately agreed on, in order that 
Mr. Johnson might prepare an alternative 
scheme for 
present supply, and it was also agreed that 
fresh analyses be taken, so that, should the 
analyses again turn out unsatisfactory, the 
way would be clear for the new scheme with- 
out troubling with that for a better distribu- 
tion of the present supply. The water has 
since been again analysed, and it has been 
agreed to submit all reports bearmg on the 
matter to an expert for his advice. 


At a meeting of the North-western and 
Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ Association on 
Saturday, the 8th inst., Mr. W. Urquhart, the 
Chairman, after congratulating their former 
secretary (Mr. E. Worrall) upon his preferment 
to a more lucrative appointment, said that the 
past year of the society had been most suc- 
cessful; not the least pleasant feature had 
been the amalgamation of the Stafford Asso- 
ciation with their own. The society now 
numbered over 200, members, and would be 
known in future as the North-western and 
Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. 
Regret was expressed that no progress had 
been made towards federation with the London 
Association, and he was afraid that so long as 
that body assumed the high-handed position 
it did there would be considerable difficulty in 
doing so. Sanitary science was making rapid 
progress, and it was absolutely necessary for 
the members to keep themselves up to date. 
Local governing bodies had largely ceased to 
look upon medical officers of health and sani- 
tary inspectors who deviated in the slightest 
degree from the beaten track as cranks or 
faddists. He hoped that before long the 
Education Department would insist upon at 
least the rudiments of hygienic science being 
taught in every elementary school under their 
control, which, in his opinion, would be a 
much more deserving “ grant-earning subject ” 
than the glorified mud-pie making yelept 
“modelling: in ~ clay.” The speaker next 
alluded to the small remuneration paid to 
sanitary inspectors compared with the risk 


and importance of the work which they had ~— 
€, ; 


now before Parliament, the Plumbers’ Regis- - 


to perform, to the Scotch Public Health Bill* 


tration- Bill, and to the proposed amendments; 
in the Food_and Drugs Act, and, as these 
measures all tended in the right direction, 
they must wish them success. ~ ee 


the better distribution of the 
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MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION. 


No. L—TIMBER. 


Dp with the first part of this 
- subject — materials — we must __ first 
see what those materials used in the build- 
ing trade are, and then deal separately 
with each item. Principally they are timber, 
stone, bricks, terra-cotta, tile, slate, metals, 


glass, colours, oil, paint, varnish, lime, 
and cement. First of all, then, we have 
timber. That part of a tree which is 


used in building is the trunk and large 
branches. When we look at the section 
of a trunk or branch of a tree, we find it is 
composed of three parts—the bark or outer 
covering, the pith or core, or centre, and a 
woody substance lying between the pith and 
bark. In the woody substance there are two 
thicknesses ; the one which envelops the pith 
is the greatest and hardest, and is usually 
ealled “heart wood.” The growth is in rings 
round the pith, which some assert are annular, 
each year producing one ring. Others say 
that two rings are produced annually ; but the 
opinion generally accepted is that the layers 
are annual, and from this fact the age of a 
tree can be ascertained. The best time for 
felling trees is either in mid-winter, when the 
sap has ceased to flow, or in mid-summer, when 
the sap is temporarily expended in the produc- 
tion of the leaves. Trees should be stripped of 
their bark in the spring and felled in the winter. 
The kinds of timber suited to carpentry and 
joinery are amongst the hard woods. Oak is 
the strongest of the forest trees in this country. 
It is to be found in temperate climates, and not 
in either the torrid or frigid zones. There are 
two sorts of oak in our own country—the 
common and _ sessile-fruited. The former 
has its fruit upon long foot-statks, and the 
other upon short stalks, or, as it is ealled, 
sessile. It grows slowly—it has been known 
at the age of one hundred years to be only one 
foct in diameter—its growth becoming less 
and less appreciable after the age of forty 
years. The chestnut next claims attention. 
Of it there are but two varieties in Hurope. 
The mean diameter is 87in., and its average 
height is 44ft. Itis very much like the oak, 
and is liable to be confounded with it. The 
elm is a large tree common to Europe. Its 
mean height is 44ft.; its mean diameter 32in. 
There are fifteen species. It is subject to 
attacks of worms, but it is not liable to split, 
and bears the driving of nails or bolts better 
than any other wood. When kept constantly 
wet it is exceedingly durable, and is much 
used, therefore, for keels of vessels, and for 
wet foundations, &c. Its toughness also 


specially fits it for use in the manufacture of 


naves of wheels, shells for tackle blocks, and 
for many uses in turnery, as it bears rough 
usage without splitting. The weight of a 
eubic foot when green is about 70lb., and 
when dry about 48lb, Walnut is a native 
of Persia, and is of great size. In this 
country it is grown chiefly as an ornamental 
tree. It is seldom used in England for works 
of carpentry, but it is highly esteemed by the 
cabinet-maker. The British walnut when 
young is white, and in that state is liable to 
attacks of worms. As it grows older it darkens, 
and also increases in strength and solidity. 
The walnut chiefly used is of two varieties 
found in America, and, of the two, the Nigra, 
or brown walnut, is the most appreciated. 
According to Sandon, it weighs, when green, 
58lb. 6Goz., when dry, 46lb. 80z. ; but its weight 
by another authority is given at 42lb. Its 
strength to that of oak is as 74 to 100, its 
toughness 111 to 100, its stiffness 49 to 100. 


Tur BErEcH. 
The beech grows to a great size, and has only 
one variety in Europe. The colour varies from 
white to pale brown; it is now seldom used in 
carpentry owing to its tendency to cleave and 
its liability to be attacked by worms. The 
former is believed to be owing to injudicious 
felling. It is suitable for piles, weirs, sluices, 
flood-gates, and the timbering of embankments, 
being peculiarly adapted for works under water. 
The weight of a cubic foot when green 
is 651b. 180z.; when half dry, 56lb. 60z.; 
and when dry, 5lb. 30z. Its strength, as 
compared with that of the oak, is 103 to 100, 
its stiffness 77 to 100, and its toughness 138 to 
100. The ash, which we now come to consider, 
being hard and heavy, is little used for 
carpentry. It is white in colour, veined 
longitudinally with yellowish streaks, and, 
besides being liable to attacks of worms, rots 
rapidly when exposed either to dampness or to 
alterations of dryness and moisture. Its 
toughness and elasticity fit it for resisting 
sudden and heavy shocks, but it is too flexible 
and not sufficiently durable for carpentry. It 
weighs when green 64lb. 90z., and when dry 
491b. 80z. Its strength, as compared with oak, 
is 119 to 100, its stiffness 89° to 100, and its 
toughness 160 to 100. Teak is of very quick 
growth, and in colour it is of light brown. In 
its fresh state it is more or less impregnated 
with an aromatic oily substance, and to this it 
owes much of its value. It is largely used in 
carpentry and shipbuilding. The best kind is 
obtained from Malabar. Greenheart is a 
native of Guiana, where it is in great abund- 
ance. The trees square from 18in. to 24in., 
and can be produced from 60ft, to 7Oft. 
long. It is adapted for all purposes where 
great strength and durability are re- 
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quired. The weight of a cubic foot is from 
61:15 to 61:13. The wood of the poplar 
is soft, light, and generally white or pale 
yellow. Its principal use in construction is 
for floor boards, but it requires to be seasoned 
for at least two years before it is fit ‘for use in 
this way. It is adapted for all purposes which 
require lightness and moderate strength, such 
as making large folding doors for barns. When 
kept dry it is tolerably durable. It weighs, 
when green, 58lb. 30z. per cubic foot, and from 
241b. to 38lb. 7oz. when dry. It shrinks and 
eracks in drying, and loses about a quarter of 
its bulk. When seasoned it does not warp, 
and will not readily take fire. The wood of 
the maple is moderately hard, compact, and 
more or less veined, and is used in various 
departments of Architecture. It is durable 
when kept dry, and some of the finer varieties 
take a fine-polish, and are used by cabinet- 
makers. The wood of the sycamore when 
young is white, but becomes yellow, as the 
tree grows older ; sometimes it becomes even 
brown in the centre. It is liable to be attacked 
by worms, and its chief use is for dresser tops. 
The willow serves many utilitarian purposes. 
It is sawn into boards for flooring, and into 
scantling for rafters ; in this capacity it has 
been known, when kept dry, to stand for a 
hundred years. Acacia is the locust-wood of 
America. Incolour itis yellow, with brown veins. 
Experiments in England have shown that it is 
heavier, harder, stronger, more rigid, and more 
elastic than the best oak. It is used largely 
in America for sills of doors and for posts 
nearest the ground used in the framing of 
half-timbered houses. The acacia wood is 
difficult to get in large sizes, for, in districts 
where it thrives best, nine-tenths of the trunks 
do not exceed lft. in diameter and 40ft. in 
height. Its strength to that of oak is as 135 to 
100. The horse-chestnut is white and soft, 
and unfit for work requiring strength and 
durability. Now we come to mahogany. The 
trunk of this tree is about 50ft. high and 12ft. 
in diameter. It takes probably not less than 
200 years to reach maturity, and abounds the 
most, and is found in the greatest perfection, 
in the islands of the Carribbean Sea, Cuba, St. 
Domingo, and Porto Rico. St. Domingo yields 
the finest mahogany of the lot, that obtained 
from Cuba being next in point of quality, and 
Honduras third. 


A puBLic inquiry has been held at Raw- 
marsh relative to an application by the Urban 
District Council for sanction to borrow £4500 for 
purposes of sewage disposal works. This is in 
addition to the sum of £22,320 which has 
been already spent. 


COMPLETE LIST OF 


| 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. | 
BUILDINGS— 
May 28 Celbridge, Ireland — Additions and Alterations, . Guardians 
Workhouse 
a 28 Elland, Yorks.—Four Houses, Gordon-street Halifax Industrial Society 
4G 28 Marnhull, Dorset—New Bridge oe ae County Council ae 
* 28 Walthamstow—Lavatories and Alterations Urban District Council 
ss 28 West Ardsley—Stables, &c., Boyle Hall 2... ee aa tee 
i, 28 Wigton—Grammar School as an Rees Ree Det Nicmce  Saey dC Raha lea awhcane 
¥2 28 Southam, Warwickshire—Church Work, &c. 
ss 29 Cashel, Co. Tyrone—School_ ... i fee ee Ot eh Me 
e 29. Elland Edge, Yorks.—Stabling, &c., Royal Oak Inn... © sane gene 
is 29 Layer Breton, Essex—Enlargement of Bridge County Council 
= 29 Tregerrick, Cornwall—Piggery Kes Re Ws 
Es 29 Writtle, Essex—Alterations, &e., School Board ... ‘ School Board... 
a 29 Thornaby-on-Tees—Completion of Church Tower, &e.... 
o 3 Crook, Durham—Enlargement of Classrooms School Board... 
— 3 Hanley, Statisi—-New:Shop Fronts ws sg he a I Sean 
pe 31 Hastings—School Works, Priory-road ie ote School Board ... oe B 
te 31 Levenshulme, Lanes.—Council Offices, Stables, Xe. Urban District Council ; we J 
¥. 3 London, N.—Workmen’s Dwellings (108) ... Hornsey Urban District Council... E 
vo 3 London, W.—Stable Buildings, &e. ... Paddington Vestry ... 3 : G 
sf 31 St. Leonards-on-Sea—School .., Le iss Hastings School Board 
z 31 Trevethin, Pontypool—Partitions, Floor, ke. ... School Board ... dec 
7 3 Sandhurst— Workshops, &c., Royal Military College War Department 
5 3 Pudsey—Board School, Primrose Hill ey Soe te eee Ue eee eae Geer rer LE 
June 1 Brockhampton, near Fawley—Rebuilding Church... tne 
5 1 Drogheda—Workmen’s Houses (6) ... ee imi Corporation Pe st 
Y 1 London, E,C.—Underground Conveniences a ... Commissioners of Sewers ... 
4 1 Barton-on-Humber—A dditions, &c., toSt. Peter’s Church 
eS 1 Keighley— Nurses’ Home, Infirmary rer iva way!) Tee, a ee rea 
ne 2 Haverton Hill—Engine Shed, Coaling Stage, Kc. North-Eastern Railway Company 
3 2 Knutsford—aAlterations, &c., to Hospital & Guardians 2H oe ads aes 
Fe 3 Canterbury—Buildings, Northgate-street... © 6. 0 eee teen ene 
psi 3 Londonderry—Premises, Ferryquay Gate ... BE, Colhoun 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Office of the Workhouse Master, Celbridge. 


R. and R. BE. Horsfall, 15, George-street, Halifax. 
Justice Room, Sturminster Newton. 

G. W. Holmes, Surveyor, Walthamstow, 

Nelson and Savage, Sun-buildings, 15, Park-row, Leeds. 
G. D. Oliver, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 

A, J. Sinnett, London House, Southam, 


Mr. O‘Connor, Solicitor, Omagh. 


C, F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
P, J. Sheldon, County Offices, Chelmsford, 
Farmhouse, Tregerrick. 

F. Whitmore, 17, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

T, H. and T. Healey, 42, Tyrrel-street, Bradford, 
School Board Room, Croft-street, Crook. 

J. Lobley, Town Hall, Hanley. 

. H. Humphreys, 6, Trinity-street, Hastings. 

. Jepson, Union-road; Stockport. 

. J. Lovegrove, Engineer to the Council, Hornsey. 

. Weston, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 

Elworthy and Son, London-road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Lansdowne and Griggs, Architects, Newport. 

Offices, R.E., South Aldershot. 

Peterson and Lawson, 1, Bank-street, Bradford. 
Austin and Paley, Architects, Lancaster. 

Office, Borough Surveyor, Drogheda. 

Engineer to Commission, Guildhall. 

Vestry, St. Peter’s Church, Barton-on-Humber. 

J. Judson & Moore, York-chambers, Cavendish-st., Keighley. 
W. Bell, Architect, York. 

R. J. M‘Beath, Birnam House, Sale. 

W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury, 
T, Johnson, 11, East-wall, Londonderry, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 


: WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. ; 
BUILDINGS—Continued. pik ie 
June 3 Woking—Schools ie ay ... School Board .., uA sty Ny .. Offices, Clerk, 4, The Broadway, Woking. 
3 a} Castlebar—Additions and Alterations = bat ce ¢ eV. P; meh 2 fet Oh el «. _W.G. Doolin, Dawson-chambers, Dublin. - 
4? - 4 Llango'len—A dditions, Se a SH Gere a ... School Board .. Poe mee Jes .. Davies and Moss, 11, Regent-street, Wrexham, 
Et - 5 Bridport—Hospital, Works. &e. Fat As ie .. Corporation ... Ya Ra .. EF. Cooper, Borough Surveyor, Bridport. _ Ki 
4 oe 7 Morecambe—Chimney (129ft.), &e. sivas at .. Urban District Council (ged Bond; Council Offices, Morecambe. 5 Re 
a 8 London, S.W.—Branch Library, Balham ... at ... Streatham Public Libraries Commrs.... 8. B. Smith, 14, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. : 
a 8 Strabane, Ireland—Cottages (13) we ae am ee hg aN ha ect eae nae J. E. Sharkie; Poor Law Office, Strabane. ‘ mel 
A 8 Gloucester —New Works ‘at School ... iol ... Technical School Commissioners .. Waller and Son, 17, College Green, Gloucester, ; 
‘3 12 Surrey—Pulling Down and Rebuilding Hotel ... Ashby and Company i “se ... W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. f ps ees 
15 Treleth, Askam-in- Furness—Classroom, Trelath: Schocla ciel eee R. P. Nelson, Dalton. 
No date, Aldershot—Building R.E. Office, &e. ae sy tam War. Deo snd Res 3 ..  B.E. Office, North Camp, South Aldershot. 
§ Dukinfield—Semi-Detached Villas... a, Sea foe As TUM ; psi $4, Fe ... J. Eaton, Sons, and Co., Architects, Ashton-under- iste: 
“ Holbeck, Leeds—Ten Houses... ...  ... .. ~~ 'T. Cromack ... iw eee eh Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 
1% 3 Charminster—Four Pairs Cottages ... oa Roe .. Dorset County ‘AGlain. Visitor fi Chgbe ENG LS, South-street, Dorchester. 
: 3 Bury, Lances.—Mission Room ... BAS a us sie Sawa ee bee Sain eee T. Nuttall, 20, rer Bury. 
‘ ENGINEERING— 
i" May 28 Manchester—Coal Charging Machinery, &c. = .. Gas Committee C. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Ha’l, Manchester. 
4 43 2 Donegal—Reservoirs, &e. : ae .. Guardians £3 we By Sei pitt Devenisty- Meares, Town Hall, Newry. = 
| ie 29 Wakefield— Precipitating Tanks, &e. iis Kis ... Corporation ... ee sd oe .. ~R. Porter, Town Hall, Wakefield. - 
f 45 29 Wakefield—Pumping Engine, &e. i ae aR ... Corporation ‘ R. Porter, Town Ha!l, Wakefield, 
j = 29 Walsall—Tank, Pleck Gasworks a ei as ... Corporation ... ae me es .. J.B. Cooper, Bridge- street, Wa'sall. 
b+ rf 30 Hebden Bridge—Two Cast-iron Culverts _.. Sci .. Urban Council ae We, .. J. Newton-and Scn, 17, Cooper-street, Manchates 
t by 31 Longridge—Sludge Pressing Machinery, &ec. ats .. Urban District Council a ..  T.S. M‘Callum, 4, Chapel- walks, Manchester, 
: June IT Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Waterworks .... et ... Urban Council ii a : G. and F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. 
{ g 2 Petersfield, Hants—Reservoir .. ae one ... Urban District Council <.. = .. H. T. Keates, Surveyor, Petersfield, 
; 5 4 Manchester—New Elevators and Screens iis sick ... Corporation ... Re es poo, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
i Ay 5 Pontypridd—Coke Elevator. &e. 84 it ... Urban District Council |. 3,5 ..  T. Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk street, Manchester. 
£ s 5 Sheffield—Corrugated Iron Roof, &e. ...._... ~~... ~~ United Gaslight Company... ...  ... EF. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield. 
| Ss 9 Hemsworth—Covered Service Reservoir, &e. aie .. Rural District Council gas i Weekly AL ayvlor. AG: "Victoria-road, Barnsley. 
i 33 12 Haslingden—Tanks, &e. . ar wet a, ae .. Sewerage Board Aes it see ... H.L. Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester, - 
a A 17 Madrid—Dredging 2. = me 2 oS: ae Spanish Government Pe ESO ... Ministry of Public Works, Madrid. = 
| a 21 Queenstown— Water works 0 ves ae oe ... Town Commissioners mis Town Commissioners’ Office, Town Hall, Queenstown. 
} = a ~ 
; IR°N AND STEEL— ie. 
May 28 Valetta, Malta—Pipes, &c. .. er tee ae vy tat Pia Oo Ee», RE TN Superintendent of Public Works, Ma'ta. 
ss 31 Edinburgh—Tramway Rails, hen es Ree Xs .. Corporation .., FS ee .  W.N. Colam, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. mn 
es 31 Frith—Pipe Sewers, Manholes, &e. ... 4 ie .. Urban District Council G. Chatterton, 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, S. W. + al 
Hi June 7 York—Permanent Way, Material, &e. apa Fa .. North-Eastern Railway ae ... J. Snowdon, Central Station, Mewcayttes on-Tyne. . #5 
bt ch 7 York—TIron and Steel Turnings, &e.. = ... North-Eastern Railway... ine .. E.H., Clark, Stores, Gateshead. z ; 
i % 7 York—Bar and Plate Iron, Metal Castings, Rorus .. North-Eastern Railway ... ce .. KE. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. ; 
is ‘= 8 Oswestry—500 Tons of Cast-iron Chairs x3 Be ... ~ Cambrian Railways Company G. Owen, Company’ s Engineer, Oswestry. . Z 
| { of 9 Hemsworth—Cast-iron Water Main Pipes .. Rural District Council Jeet Taylor, 10, Victoria-road, Barnsley. 
' 95 9 Hemsworth—Socket Sluice Valves, Hydrants, &e. ... Rural District Council J. H, Taylor, 10, Victoria- road, Barns!ey. 2 
Ff PAINTING— : 
I May . 28 Cartmel—Painting oe .. Rev. T. M. Remington be Daniell, Binyon, and Chapman, Solicitors, Ulverston. 
: ms 3 Armley —Painting and Decorating Chaps sedis Bea _— J, Bannister, 4, Town-street, Armley. 
" 3 St. Albans—Painting, &c. .. Corporation Office, City Surveyor, St. Albans. 
June 1 Arlecdon and Frizington, Cumberland— Painting .. School Board . J. R. Thompson, 18, Scotch-street, Whitehaven, 
ny 1 New Swindon—Cleaning and Decorating ... Res .. G.W.R. Mechanics’ Institute The Secretary, New Swindon. 
Ps 4 Wanstead—Painting .. Mee ee fe ... School Board .. School Board L Offices, Wanstead. ° : 2 
15 West Ham—Painting, Repairs, (MOE ean School Board . W. Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C. ei 
No date. London—Painting Hyde Park and Kensington Barracks War Department 2 3 eg .. RE. Office, 41, Charing-cross, W.C. : oe 
09 South Aldershot—Painting ce i = .. War Department... he es ... R.E. Office, South Aldershot. ea 
FOADS— : J 
May 28 Brighton—Wood Paving nas Si a a .. Town Council pA i .. FE. J.C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. et See 
Tae 28 Colchester—Materials, &e. ies a .. Rural District Council i an .. J. Ennals, Surveyor’ 8 Office, Copford. 
%3 29 Bebington, Cheshire— Road Diversion ee Fi .. Joint Railway Committee 34 .. Engineer, L. and N.W. and G.W. Railway Cos., Pi: “kenlend 
% 29 Alloa, Scotland—Footpath — ... rie ies ...  Landward Committee 2 ani ai Clerk, Parish Council-chambers, Al’oa. 
z 29 Barkisland, Yorks.—Leading Dross .. .. Urban District Council... J. B. Holroyd, Surveyor, Barkisland. : ¥ 
ty 31. » Eland, Yorks.—Sew ering. Paving, Channel i are. ‘&e. .... Urban District Council ..: of we G. Hepworth, 11, Bradford- road, Brighouse. 
se 31 Leeds--Horse Hire and Materia!s , a i .. Rural District Council ... oe 2G tad Hy Hodgson, 46, Spencer-p ace, New Leeds. 
June 1 Pootle, Lancs.—Improvement Works i ... Corporation ... BS es .. Bororgh Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Bootle. 
=A 1 Br. omley, Kent—Wood Paving ue 260 yards)... .. Urban District Council ... si .. Couneil’s Surveyor, District Council Offices, Brome 
Ks 1 Carshalton—Materia's, ke... hs ... Urban District Council  ... oe x W. W. Gale, Surveyor, Carshalton. oes 
a 1 Folkestone—Materials ... aa nea Ea a5 .. Corporation ._.. ae ay .. J. White, Bor ough Engineer, Folkestone. *s a 
bs at Northfleet. Kent—Materials .. ... .. sw Urban District Council =. J. 8. Honeyeomte, Surveyor, Northfleet. Waa & 
3 1 Lower Bebington, Cheshire—Materials, &e. ok .. Urban District Council ... re .. ‘Offices of the Council, Lower Bebington. — | 
a 1 Urmston, Lanes.—Paving, «ec. Be re res ... Urban District Council ‘ag ..  €.C,. Hooley, Conneil Offices, Urmston. se. i: 
m 1 London, 8.E.—Road Materials, &e. ... ice pak ... Lewisham Board of Works — Fe ; Offices, Catford, S.E, ; 
Ze, 1 Tottenham—Repairs to Tar Paving a a ae .: Urban District Council , Ps .. PP. EH. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
i : Te ea eae &e. General Rae Company : Offices of the Company, 49. Windmill- street, Gravecen 1, 
i $ sondon —Roads estry 0: any Swwess s. J. Patten Bar f S g 
3: 2 Ataold Noble. Patina tke C ae Dishuet Ce ten Barber, Vestry Ha'l, Upper- treet, Islington, N- 


Office of W. H. Higginbottom, Eing Johu’ s- chs uber 
: . Bridlesmith-gate, Nottingham, 

Public Works Committee ... J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. _ pee 
Highway Committee Office, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eee.es. ; * 


soca ie : TB: Thompson, 15, Parliament: street, Hull, 


3 14 Wolverhampton—Road Works, &e. ... 
= Dif Eecles—Materials, Flag Rock ee ke. 
No date. Hull—New Streets, Sculecates-lane . a 


SANITARY— at a 
Msy 23 Featherstone, Yorks.—Sewerage Works ... aa .. Urban District Council — .., wy =. ~ Grand Ey H g e 
= 31 Bishop Auckland—Sewer, &e. (453 yards) . ee .. Rural District Council Pe Sei : WL oat ee 


C. Johnson, 1, ‘Cradock- street, Bishop ‘Auckland. 
a BL Erith, Kent—Sewerage Works .. Urban District Council .... on ... G. Chattert gi ; 
AA 31 Oporto, Portugal— Sanitary Tmprovement. Wor ks + Corporation + f my BN ste ue sae oO; Ano ee 


Municipal Town H: ll, Oport Te bea 
June 2 Middleton, Lancs.—Sewer (2236 lineal Mabegy &e. Corporation ... IEE Hinnell 4t, Corpordions street, Manchester. 
f 2 Blaydon—Seavenging, &e. é : Urban District Council R. Biggins, Office of the Council, Blaydon-on- Tyne. ze: 
ie 2 Wilmslow— Sewers (about 1700. yards) Urban District Council J. Bowden, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester, ; 
3 3 Portishead—Sewerage Works ~ Urban District Council ... a T. J. M. Flower, Carlton-chambers, Bristol, — 
i 9 Southend-on-Sea Sewerage Works .. Are te .. Corporation ... ye ihe .. J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, S.W. - 
- a hale BOM SORE ae ve a is op dae eee Council =, teh ; P. Ross, Council Offices, Wibsey. - ; See 
Jecles—Sewer Construction, &e. ighways Committee ffi é re 
No date. Sandhurst—Drainage War Deparinent - BE. ¢ Borough seme el Hecles. | ; 


E. Office, North Camp, South Aldershot. - Aeon 
< ene CR MA et 


COMPETITIONS, 


a 


a 


DATE . = SSS cease Se ee 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, i ; ; ae 
Pee Leg : Q AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED. bea 


June 5 Sheffield—Plans for Proposed New School a ott MLD LO ‘2 : 2 
» fs peppencies Pe Necks Ge ee sek Offices... Fat une aelO ih “fe = pe i tae Beech “ 
ie orecambe—Designs for Hote ¢ a , Bs ifs = 
J uly ue ae) France— Water eueely Scheme 63 ma Bs gs ie £15 rere ea Ay ae te “Marie, Elue, Purewces cremeant, Heese ae = 
i a bs ie is peach SERENE Ge ie (merged £10)... ai ie me Rey. J Wilson, 4, Rhoda-villas, Howth, Co, Dubin 
as as rae it 0, 30,20 guineas... a ben wey Corporation. 


Jan 30 Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital int yp vay S100, LEO, £O55; 


‘te “140 a Hospital Governors, Pelham-strcet, Carlton Prose! 


JUNE 2, 


1897. | 
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OF late years, follow- 
ing the lead set by 
medical men who started 
the theory of ameliorating, if not curing, 
certain forms of insanity by means of blue 
glass windows in asylums, a considerable 
amount of attention has been given to the 
psychological influence of colour, not only in 
our natwre, but in other respects. As colour 
must ever be a prime factor in the thoughts 
of an Artist, be he painter or-musician, we 
purpose, in the following lines, dealing some- 
what briefly with the subject of the influence 
of colour, As there are many upon whom 
music has no effect, and to whom melody is 
an entirely lost charm, so the e are many 
whose faculties are entirely dulled by the 
influence of colour, which exercises an 
influence which has now been developed. by 
scientists into a well defined fact. There are 
many instances on record in the medical 
world where diseased brains have been treated 
with very good result by the proper and 
judicious employment of colour in the home 
surronndings of the person affected It is 
not, however, with the medical side of the 
question of the influence of colour that we 
have to deal here, but rather with its general 
effect in the decoration of the house walls 
with which we are daily brought into contact. 
It is a fact beyond all contradiction that the 
influence of colour in health is not understood 
as it should-be by the general public. It is 
not so long since that a writer called attention 
to the impropriety, not to say stupidity, of 
employing great expanses of depressing and 
eold French grey on the walls of schoolrooms 
and other public buildings, protesting that 
this tint exerted a bad and undesirable 
influence on the mind, and that it had not 
cheapness, neatness, nor eleaminess to recom- 
mend it over some half-dozen other colours 
that might be employed. If the public were 
rightly educated in the proper employment 
of tints, such a cireumstance would be 
almost’ a matter of impossibility. As 
most of our readers may perhaps be aware, 
French white is composed of a mixture 
of white, Prussian blue, and — vermillion, 
or, alternately, of white, lampblack, and 
Indian red, with, of course, the blue or black 
in the largest proportions. Blue, as the 
merest art or decorative Artist knows, pos- 
sesses the quality known as coldness in 
colouring, and this is communicated in a 
more or less degree to all the colours with 
which it is compounded or surrounded, or in 
any way brought into connection, whether in 
compounding or otherwise. The complemen- 
tary of the cold blue is the warm orange, 
which represents the maximum of heat ‘ate 
tained by the gradually ascending series of 
warm tints. - Midway between the cold blue 
and the hot orange the medium is found at 
purple yellow and yellowish green. Simple 
as the matter ought to be, when once it has 
been ascertained what are the colours which 
are hot and which are cold, to arrange suit- 
able colourings for the interiors of buildings 
of any kind, it yet seems alinost a matter of 
impossibility to Impress this very wholesome 
and elementary fact upon the minds of the 
majority of our decorative Artists. A room 
decorated in warm or hot colours always pre- 
sents a cheerful and inviting appearance, 
while if it is done in blue, grey, or other cold 
tones it appears cold and uninviting, and a 
person never longs to stay for any length of 


The Influence of 
Colour. 


time in such rooms saye on a very hot, stn- 
shiny day, when at noon or the afternoon the 
cool effect is inviting ; and this fact has been 
demonstrated by experiment to be true, as 
great a difference as four degrees having been 
found in the temperature of violet and red 
by passing the prismatie colours slowly and 
gradually before a finely graduated thermo- 
meter at the bulb. Light is the natural 
stimulus of the healthy eye, and is more 
pleasing to it than any single colour, no 
matter what the conditions under which it is 
seen. It is composed of the three primary 
colours—yellow, red, and blue—in such finely 
graduated proportions as to neutralise each 
other. Now, experience has demonstrated 
that if a single colour, say red, be alone pre- 
sented to the healthy eye, the organ soon 
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experiences a very uneasy feeling—as of irri- 
tation, heat, and annoyance, when it needs to 
have presented to it such other colours as will 
neutralise its effect. This is, of course, not 
possible with paint, but the Art decorator 
can and should, produce the equivalents of the 
yellow and blue of the prism in green, Hence 
the two colours which will harmonise with red 
are yellow and blue, or their equivalent, green, 
if only one colour is admissible. Thus it 
will be seen that the primary colours would 
be very suitable in sick wards if only they 
were, properly employed. The cool greens 
and greys are restful, but they are likewise 
wearying and monotonous, as all flat colour- 
ings are apt to prove. M. Kolbe, a Russian 
doetor, writing-on this subject of the influence 
of colour, states that red and green produce 
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more fatigue than blue and yellow, and these 
again more than grey and white. Balzae, as 
we all know, had some curious speculations 
respecting colour as denoting a woman’s 
character. He says that quarrelsome women 
prefer orange or green; those who wear 
yellow hats or don black without cause are 
not to be trusted ; white is worn by coquettes ; 
pink by gentle and thoughtful women ; pearl 
grey by those who consider themselves un- 
fortunate ; and lilac by over-ripe beauties. 
These are only speculations, but there is really 
a basis of fact in them. The influence of 


colour is a subject which should far more 
engage the attention of our students in. Art 
industries than it does at the present day, and 
we hope that these few lines will be of some 
service in that direction. 


| 
| 


MOUNTFORD, 


IN MAYOR'S PARLOUR. E. W. 


BEDFORD LEMERE AND CO. 


DxBATH has just 
deprived theatre 
Architecture — of 
one of its best-known exponents. The late Mr. 
Charles James Phipps, during a life extending 
over sixty-two years, erected many monu- 
ments, both in Londonand the provinces, which 
will, serve to perpetuate his memory. Fora 
period of over forty. years he followed his 
Profession with credit and distinction, and the 
news of his death, which occurred a few days 
ago, will be received with widespread regret. 
It is theatre Architecture which has princi- 
pally claimed Mr. Phipps’ professional time 
and skill, and a melancholy interest centres 
in the fact that what is perhaps the greatest 
achievement of his busy life has only been ae- 
complished at its close Born at Bath in the 
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year 1835, Mr. Phipps was articled to Messrs. 
‘Wilson and Fuller of that city. He remained 
with them until 1857, when he commenced 
to practise on his own account, his first 
important work being’ the rebuilding of 
Bath Theatre in 1862, after its destrue- 
tion by fire. He gained the commis- 
sion in a competition, which, seemingly, 
had a most important bearmg on his 
future career, for from this by no means 
humble start he rapidly came to the front in 
the practice of Architecture as exemplified 
in our theatres. Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre in 
the Haymarket is, no doubt, his largest 
work. Among his other works. in London 
may be mentioned the Carlton . Hotel, 
adjoining Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
still in course of erection from Ins plans ; 
the Lyrie Club and Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre in Coventry Street, Gaicty, 
Savoy, Comedy, Shaftesbury, Princess's, the 
Queen’s (Long Acre), the Vaudeville, Strand, 
Sadler’s Wells, and the Variety (Hoxton) 
Theatres; and the Queen’s Hall (conjoitly 
with Mr. Knightly). ‘The most prominent of 
his work im the provinces includes the Royal 
and Lyceum Theatres in. Edinburgh, and 
theatres at Dublin, Belfast, Cork, London- 
derry, Bristol, Plymouth, Exeter, Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham, Worcester (two), Liverpool, 
Swansea, ‘Torquay, Leicester, Portsmouth 
(two), Brighton, Eastbourne, South Shields. 
Leamington, &e. And it is amongst this work 
in the provinces that, generally, Mr. Phipps 
best designs are met with, as, owing to acdvan- 
tawes of sites offered by the provincial towns, 
he was able to ereet more imposing buildings 
and show their Architecture to better effect. 
The deceased held the appointment of 
Architect to thes Company of Proprietors, 
Drury Lane Theatre, and was a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
having joined as an Associate in 1850, He 
took a warm interest in the welfare of the 
Institute, and on more than one oceasion read 
pavers at its ordinary meetings. We under- 
stand Mr. Blomfield Jackson, who has been 
in partnership with the deceased, and has been 
associated with him in his more recent works, 
will carry on the practice. 


the 


NEW: GOVERNMENT 
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OFFICES 


Ae Committee on Government. Offices 

(Appropriation of Sites) held its first 
sitting under the presidency of Mr. Akere- 
Douglas, the First Commissioner of Works, 
on the 26th ult.—The Right Hon. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, a former First Commissioner of W orks, 
said he approved of the scheme for erecting 
public offices in Parliament Street and widening 
that thoroughfare for the purpose, and of taking 
all the property up to. Delahay Street and in 
Great George Street up to the new buildings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. He had 
propounded a similar scheme in 1881 before 
suggesting the Spring Gardens scheme. The 
Cabinet of that day had not assented to the 
plan, partly because of the cost of the site and 
partly because it was considered inexpedient 
for the Government to monopolise property 
near the Houses of Parliament. It was only 
when this scheme had been rejected that he 
had proposed a plan for taking the Spring 
Gardens site for both the Admiralty and the 
War Office. He also approved of the scheme 
for erecting a new War Office on the Carring- 
ton House site, and considered it to be of the 
utmost importance that the War Office should 
be in as close contiguity as possible to the 
Admiralty. In the scheme of 1882 it was pro- 
posed that both the Admiralty and the War 
Office should be provided for on the Spring 
Gardens site. Parliament had approved of 
that plan, and, as was known to the Committee, 
a design had been obtained by competition for 
carrying it out by the erection of one great 
building for both Departments. That scheme, 
however, was subsequently upset by the 
Committee of 1887, mainly on the ground 
of expense. It was thought that by main- 


taining the existing Admiralty buildings, 
and by adding two wings to them of an in- 
expensive character, the Admiralty could be 
provided for at a moderate expense, and that 
the work might be completed within two or, at 
the utmost, three years. It was considered. 
that a large saving in the cost of building 
might be thus secured. ~—T'en years had since 
elapsed, only one of the wings had been com- 
pleted, and instead of having been completed 
at a moderate cost, it was now certain that the 
expenditure on the two wings would amount 
to £340,000. He thought it was now clear 
that, having regard tothe necessity of providing 
a new site for the War Office, and the long 
delay which had taken place, the effect of the 
Committee of 1887 had been to entail upon the 
public a loss of half a million of money. It 
was now too late to remedy the mistake, 
and the best course to be pursued would be to 
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of the First Lord of the Treasury. Dover 
House was very iil-adapted to serve as public 
offices, but its reception-rooms were extremely 
convenient for residential purposes, and the 
building would admirably serve as a con- 
venient residence for the Prime Minister. 
This part of the scheme, however, might well 
wait until the other proposals were carried 
out. Mr. Shaw Lefevre added that the archi- 
tectural effect of the new extension of the 
Admiralty bmldings was most unfortunate. 
The added wing was much too low, and was 
wanting in dignity for such an important site. 
He understoodalso thatthe building was now too 
small to meet the wants of the Admiralty, and 
that in the near future additions would have 
to be made to it—Mr. Scott, son of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who had designed the Home Office and 
the India Office buildings, gave his opinion as 
to the different sites proposed.—Some further 


IN COUNCIL CHAMBER. ~ E. W. MOUNTFORD, 


ARCHITECT, 


erect anew War Office on the Carrineton House 
site. He did not approve of the scheme of the 
Institute of Architects for widening Whitehall 
for the reason that, to his mind, it would be a 
very costly undertaking. It would necessitate 
the purchase both of Drummond’s Bank and of 
the intervening houses at a very great cost. 
He thought that if Whitehall was to be 
widened at this point it should be at its eastern 
side. With respect to the proposals for erect- 
ing new offices next to the official residences 
in Downing Street and extending further 
into St. James’s Park, he deprecated any 


further curtailment of the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. In his judgment the better course 


would be to pull down the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury in Downing 
Street and to erect offices in its place joining 
the Treasury buildings. In such an event he 
would propose that Dover House should be 
devoted to the purpose of the official residence 


| 


evidence having been taken, the Committee 
adjourned, 


Puans have been prepared for the proposed 
restcration: of the ancient Parish Church of 
St. Michael, at Shap, Westmoreland. About 
£1200 has been already subscribed towards the 
cost. 

Tun South Staffordshire Waterworks Com- 
pany - is constructing a capacious storage 
reservoir on the summit of Barr Beacon for 
the purpose of supplying the higher parts of 
West Bromwich, Walsall, and adjacent towns. 
Within the past two or three yea the com- 
pany has sunk’ new wells near Bourne Pool, 
and have found a good supply of water. It is 
proposed to pump this water into the new 
reservoir and lay pipes to the places mentioned, 
The resérvoir is being constructed from the 
designs of Mr. H. Ashton Hill. 
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Sheifield New Towit Hall: 


AN IMPRESSION, 


N attempting to arrive at any estimate of 


this building, the somewhat peculiar 

shape of the site must be noticed, and 

continually borne in mind. ~ This tri- 
angular shape of the site lends itself to many 
beautiful and characteristic treatments, and 
we can imagine with 
medtreval Architect would have seized the 
opportunity. It is a question whether such a 
shape is suitable for such a building as this, 
but, being given, it should surely have been 


what enthusiasm a. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


what he would like to do, are not the same 
things as what he has been allowed to do by the 
force of circumstances, and that he is often 
hampered from the start by foolish conditions 
and reeulations, and official ideas as to the 
arrangement of accommodation, which, in this 
ease, have probably had some influence on the 
eeneral disposition of the plan. 

But we cannot help thinking that something 
more architectural in general conception, 
something more organic, might have been 
made of this scheme, which, though apparently 
most convenient and workable, is yet lacking 
in grasp and artistic expression. 

However hampered an Architect may have 
been in the general arrangements of the plan, 
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whether it has a sufficient raison d’étre, whether 
its usefulness is such as to justify its expense, 
and whether the money could not have been 
expended to greater advantage elsewhere. on 
the building. Weare inclined to think that 
the accommodation for a clock and a water 
tank, which is usually all that is to be found 
in these towers above the roof line, is hardly 
sufficient justification for their existence. 
There are, however, those who think other- 
wise, and the feature has certainly plenty of 
precedent.to rely on. In this caseit strikes us 
as being made a little too much of, and the 
top part above the main cornice seems lacking 
in definite form and outline. In the view 
which we published last week it has rather the 


THE MAYOR’S 


SHEFFIELD NEW TOWN HALL: 


frankly accepted and made the most of. One 
would naturally expect to see the general ides 
of the plan of the building, and so also the 
disposition of the grouping, holding some defi- 
nite relation to the shape of its site. It is 
perhaps a pity that in this instance something 
of the sort was not attempted. : 

As it is, one feels that the general idea of 
the plan is not one for a triangular site, but 
rather a plan for a rectangular one, which has 
had to be squeezed in on the return frontage 
as best could be managed, as if it would have 
gone further in that direction if it could. 
This suggests a mutilated and undignified 
effect, which robs the building of that unity of 
conception, and that appearance of being 
exactly appropriate to its position, which are 
characteristics of artistic productions. It 
must, of course, be taken into consideration 
that what an Architect might do, or even 


PARLOUR. E. W. 
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he is usually allowed a free hand on the 
elevations, and in this ease the Architect would 
probably be willing to accept the responsibility 
for the projecting wings on the main entrance 
front. 

We think these features are to be regretted, 
as they do not truly express the plan, and do 
not seem sufficiently warranted by the require- 
ments of the case, thus giving a false effect 
and suggesting eross walls and_ internal 
arrangements that do not exist. We cannot 
help thinking that they are in the wrong place, 
and are not required. This main entrance 
elevation has too much of the appearance of 
having been designed for its own sake, without 
due reference to the plan—as though it did not 
erow out of the necessities of the case, though 
in itself it is a pleasing composition. 

It is always a question whether a tower is 
required in a building of this description, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


BEDFORD LEMERE AND CO. 


effect of dwarfing the main front. However, 
this is largely a matter of personal taste. 

There is much that pleasesin the detail of 
the building, both inside and out, though 
some features, such as the recessed window 
over the main entrance, are unhappy. 

In the insane rush, however, with which so 
much of the Architect’s work has to be done, 
it is not to be wondered at if some of the 
details of.so large and complicated a building 
occasionally get overlooked. And again, in a 
building which, like this one, is the outeome 
of a competition, arrangements get adopted 
and features introduced in the hurry of the 
moment which the designer himself, on mature 
consideration, would not approve of. But 
once there, there they have to stop, as often as 
not, little encouragement or opportunity 
being given to the Architect to recast his 
scheme by the light of his previous experience, 
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SANITARY PLUMBERS’ WORK AND 
SANITATION.* 


(Continued from page 236.) 
By S. 8. HELLYER. 


ae passing over many water-closets which 
have been introduced during the last ten 
or twenty years we shall not miss much, for 
the majority of them are as noisy and as 
unsightly as some of the new motor-cars, and 
to the olfactory nerves are just as objection- 
able as the pan-closet they were meant. to 
supersede. I propose, therefore, to confine my 
remarks to a few kinds, viz., the valve-closet, 
the “Syphonic,’ the “ Wash-down,” and the 
“ Wash-out,” but before doing so let me men- 
tion the several points which I consider 


EssEnTIAL TO A Goop WATER-CLOSET. 


1. It should hold a body of water large enough 
and deep enough to quite submerge the feces. 
2. It should have no parts or places in it 
where fecal matters could cling to or accumu- 
late upon. 3.It should have a water-seal of 
at least 14in. for trapping off the soil-pipe. 
4. It should be so constructed that the whole 
of its contents may be changed by a flush of 
two gallons of water, and its interior parts 
well washed.. 5. And in the case of earthen- 
ware closets having their basin and trap in 
one piece, its connection with the soil-pipe 
or drains should be readily seen. Now, 
if we examine the general. kind of “ wash- 
out” closets, we shall see that they all 
more or less fail in some one or more of these 
important points. In the majority of such 
closets, if not in all of them, it will be found 
that the water held in the bottom of the basin 
is too shallow to cover the faces, the conse- 
quence being most disagreeable. So pronounced 
is this, that on making an examination it is 
rarely necessary for a sanitarian to do more than 
put his head into an apartment where this kind 
of closet is fixed, to know that it is a “ wash- 
out.’ Then in this kind of closet 


THe FLusH or WATER 


is made to break up the feces in the best 
possible way for throwing their odours into the 
apartment, and instead of spending its full 
force upon the sides of the basin and upon the 
trap, it is chiefly spent in clearing the bottom 
of the basin. There is also the evil of a large 
exposed surface between the weir of the basin 
and the water-seal of the trap, a part which 
will generally be found to be in a filthy state. 
Having dismissed the “wash-out” kind of 
closet, let us now see what can be said for its 
next of kin, the pedestal “ wash-down ” kind, 
There is a very great variety of them, with 
several points common to them all, and yet 
they differ so much in certain essential features 
that, like Jeremiah’s figs, “the good are very 
good indeed, the rest are not fit for pigs.” In 
one particular they all stand at a disadvantage 
with the “wash-out,” viz., that their exposed 
surface of water is smaller. But the best of 


their kind may be said to pretty well embody | 


the points required in a good general sanitary 
water-closet. They are to be had of many a 
manufacturer, each one claiming some feature 
or advantage not possessed by others. Several 


VARIETIES OF “ SypHONIC” CLOSETS 


are now in the market, the main object with 
them all being to provide a larger exposed 
surface of water than can be given to the 
“wash-down” kind; but though such closets 
excel the “wash-down” closets in this par- 
ticular, they are not so satisfactory in some 
other points. The majority are not so simple, 
nor so reliable in their action with only a two- 
gallon flush of water, and some of them are 
complicated in their supply and discharge 
arrangements. In testing such closets with a 
pailful of water emptied quickly into them, I 
have seen them left with a much reduced 
water-seal even when they have not been 
attached to a soil-pipe; and how they would 
withstand the action of syphonage when fixed 
in about the middle part of a stack of soil-pipes 
80ft. or 100ft. high, I should hardly like to say, 
but I should be apprehensive of the result. I 


* A paper read a‘ the Architectural Association ae ; 
the 2ist May. A 


know of an instance where a syphonic closet 
was put into use during the time its soil-pipe 
was 

UnpvER A Smoke TEST, 


and the smoke escaped through it into the 
water-closet apartment. But, perhaps, this is 
hardly to be wondered at, for, under certain 
conditions, the contents of the closets are 
syphoned out very vigorously, so much so 
that the water-seal of the trap would often be 
broken in the action. The emptying of a pail- 
ful of slops into such closets not only syphons 
out their previous contents, but the added slops 
as well, leaving the basins practically empty, 
in which state they would at times be used. 
No doubt the servants would not always 
remember to pull the flushing handle after 
emptying the slops, especially as there would 
be no necessity to do so to get rid of the slops. 
Then, unlike a valve-closet, the water held in 
the basin is in continuous contact with the air 
in the soil-pipe, but this is the same in “ wash- 
down” closets. Then, I think, when the water 
is limited to two gallons it is important that 
the whole of such a flusk should be utilised 
for washing down the walls of the basin and 
cleansing the trap ; but in the majority of the 
syphonic closets it will be found that ,part of 
the flush is used for starting the syphon in a 
compartment outside the basin. ‘Then a close 
examination of the majority of such closets 
when in action will show that 


THEIR SIDES ARE NoT PROPERLY RINSED, 


and that in consequence particles of matter 
are left adhering to the surfaces, and that even 
some of the rinsed water is returned back into 
the closet when the syphonie action has been 
broken. But, of course, a second flush would 
make this all right. It is better that such 
closets should have a flush of not less than 
about three gallons. Before I pass away from 
the classes of water-closets which may, and 
which often are, connected to soil-pipes and 
drains by imperfect joints, I should like to say, 
as strongly as I can, that no closet or trap 
having a breakable outlet, such as earthen- 
ware, should be connected to a soil-pipe or 
drain in a manner that will not admit of a 
ready inspection. I now come naturally 
enough to valve-closets, the prince of water- 
closets for private use, and for places 
where such a convenience is not used for 
several days together, and when the supply of 
water is not limited to two gallons. The 
“ Bramah” valve- closet was invented by 
Joseph Bramah, of London, in 1778, but it 
has been much improved upon since then, 
especially during the last ten or twenty years. 
In turning out some drawers recently, I came 
across a printed circular of a valve-closet. 
It was printed by T. Bensley in about 
1790, I think. His printing press was next to 
Dr, Johnson’s house in Bolt Court. If you 
look at the type you will see that the long S 
is used, and the Caslon Foundry abandoned 
that form of letter in 1785. The illustration 
shows 
A D-TRAP UNDER THE CLOSET, 


but according to the text this trap was at 
that time called an “ Air” trap; and although 
they seem to have preferred that its position 
should be immediately under the floor of the 
closet, they do not seem to have been very 
particular about this, for, in the directions for 
fixing, it is specified to be “fixed under the 
floor of the closet, if the joists are of sufficient 
depth to allow it, if not it may be fixed at the 
bottom of the funnel-pipe.” It is interesting to 
notice that at this time soil-pipe was called 
“funnel-pipe”—the name by which it is still 
called by some old plumbers—and, what is still 
more interesting, as shown by the circular, the 
conservatism of that day was very strong, for 
they stored the sewage in cesspools built at the 
bottom of funnel-pipes inside their houses. But 
they saw a danger in this, unless matters were 
well suppressed, for the specification states that 
“great care must be taken to make properly 
good round the bottom of the funnel-pipe 
where it enters the drain or cesspool so as to 
entirely prevent the foul air from being 
emitted.” There is nothing said about the 
ventilation of the soil-pipe, or of the cesspool ; 
the authorities were content to “bottle up” 
such matters, and there was wisdom in this 


with so much storage of sewage in closet trap 
and cesspool. But I must return to my sub- 
ject. I have called 

Tur Best Kinp OF VALVE-CLOSETS 
the prince of water-closets, and I have done so 
because I know of no other which embraces 
so many good points. It has a larger and a 
deeper body of water than any other closet; 
whilst the valve which keeps the water in 
the basin enables its sides to be so extended 
that they are practically protected from the 
dejecta, no matter what l ¢ 
may be in. And to protect the flushing rim 
of water-closets I have recently introduced 
a receding rim. Then, with the attached 
supply valve, at the same moment of time the 
closet is discharged, a very vigorous fiush 
of water is made to cleanse the whole of the 
interior of the closet together with its trap; 
and not only so, the sides of the basin are 
rinsed down at the same time, so that not a 
vestige of foreign matter may remain behind. 
Then the valve-closet is superior to all other 
closets, whether of the “wash-out,” “ wash- 
down” or “syphonic” kind, in that its basin- 
water—the water which is open to the apart- 
ment and the house—is separated from the 
water which stands in the closet-trap, in fact 
is “disconnected” from the water which is 
exposed to the air in the soil-pipe, as shown in 
section upon the screen, which is an illustra- 
tion of a valve-closet which I have had specially 
made for 

Fixing upon FirEe-PROOF FLOORS, 


and places where it is desirable that the floor 
under the closet should remain intact. There - 
is also another great advantage attending a 
good valve-closet, viz.: with an efficient lead 
trap under it, having a wiped, soldered joint 
to the lead soil-pipe, there will ever be a 
reliable connection with the soil-pipe, and a 
reliable water-seal; soreliable that the trap and 
its jointing may be depended upon for many 
generations. In the case of earthenware closets 
with earthenware traps in one piece—the pedes- 
tal kind—or in two pieces, it is not so; for there 
is not only the risk of a breakdown of the 
connection with the soil-pipe, but there is also 
the risk of the breakage of the closet itself, 
its trap or its basin part, which would 
mean a defective water-seal or no protec-) 
tion at all from the soil-pipe air, pending 
the changing of the closet for a new one. 
I know that some authorities have been 
content to fix valve-closets without a trap 
between the closet and the soil-pipe, but it is 
astonishing what may be done in the name of 
sanitation. Now, though something may be 
said in favour of fixing a valve-closet without a 
trap on a very short length of soil-pipe, which 
has its discharging end open to the air, what 
can be said in favour of such a closet fixed 
upon a long length of soil-pipe into which 
other valve-closets discharge with no trap to 
any of them? And yet scores have been so 
fixed. Only within the last few months I 
know of such eases where the closets have had - 
to be resanitated. I will not insult you by — 
arguing in favour of 

Fixing TRAPS UNDER WATER-CLOSETS 


—that is a sound principle conceded by us all; 
but I shall be glad of your attention whilst I 
demonstrate the fact that a round pipe trap— 
the syphon trap, the kind often fixed in 
ignorance of its behaviour—under certain 
circumstances loses its water-seal, and for a 
time ceases its work of safeguarding the house 
from the soil-pipe,and perhaps the drain as 
well. It seems a waste of words to say that if- 
a trap be necessary at all it should be of that 
kind which could be relied. upon under any 
condition to which it would be liable. With a 
round pipe or syphon trap the discharges pass 
through it in so unbroken a form, and with so 
much momentum—gained in the fall from the - 
closet basin—that the combined action of sy- 
phonage and momentum is not arrested in time 
to leave sufficient water in the trap to re-seal it. 
With an “ Anti D-trap,” as I shall show you 
by one or two tests, the water is just suffi- 
ciently broken up at the outlet of the trap to 
retard both the action of momentum and — 
syphonage, for ensuring the retention of an 
efficient water-seal, no matter how small or 
how large a body of water may be sent 


state the body . 
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through it, whilst to ensure an entire change of 
the previous contents of the trap its body part 
is purposely made smaller than its inlet; and 
as it holds about 40 per cent. less than a 4-in. 
syphon trap I need hardly say which is the 
more wholesome of the two, although both 
kinds may be considered as self-cleansing. By 
the favour of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers I have here an apparatus which the 
Company fitted up at King’s College in con- 
nection with their museum and workshops— 
these for the extension of the 


Trcuntéan TRAINING or StuDENT PLUMBERS. 


Next to the importance of an efficient trap 


toa water-closet is an efficient water supply, — 


for the best closet in the -world may not 
only be marred but may be ruined by the 
want of either. To expect two gallons 
of water to carry matter through the closet; 
trap, branch soil-pipe, the vertical stack, 
and a long length of branch drain to reach 
the main carrier, and not leave a vestige of 
filth behind, is expecting too much, The fact 
is, if the water flush is to- be efficient it must 
be made to depend somewhat upon circum- 
stances, upon the necessities of the case, 
and that only where water is scarce, or where 
it is imperative to-economise its use in 
order to maintain a general supply to the 
house, should it be limited to two gallons. 
Two gallons of water with an efficient flushing 
cistern may fairly suffice for the best kind 
of wash-down pedestal closets with small 
Ga 
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water areas, when they are situated near to 
the main carriers with a general flow of water 
in them, or into which copious flushes are 
automatically and frequently delivered. But 
two gallons of water are insufficient for water- 
closets which hold a good body of water, 
especially when they stand or are fixed at any 
great distance from the main drain, that is, if 
the coil-pipes, drains, and ventilating-pipes are 
all to be kept clean and wholesome. In my 
own house—I pay by meter—I have valve- 
closets for the best closets, with the water 
supply so arranged that each user may givea 
flush of two, three, or four gallons very rapidly 
and at pleasure, and during the thirteen years 
that I have occupied the house I have never 
had to pay extra on that account. I say this 
to encourage water companies in giving 


A Larcer Licrensr ro Consumers. 


As only, however, two gallons of water are 
allowed by most companies, it is most impor- 
tant that this quantity should be utilised in the 
best possible way, and as there are flushing- 
cisterns and flushing-cisterns, only the most 
efficient should be used. You all know well 
enough what difference there is in their dis- 
charging power; I have here one taking not 
quite five seconds to discharge, the size of the 
flushing-pipe being 14in. and the cistern being 
nearly noiseless. With a noisy advertiser in a 
house, it is vain for any person to pretend he 
only left the room to get a pocket-handkerchief. 
Such fittings are most unpleasant to retiring 
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dispositions, and they ought not to be fixed in 
private houses. I was dining a month or two 
ago at a friend’s house, and wishing to give a 
second flush to the closet, I waited four minutes 
by my watch for the flushing cistern to fill; 
when I left it was still filling, and I daresay by 
this time it is filled ready for the second flush. 
A properly-fitted valve-closet, with an attached 
supply-valve and bellows regulator, is the least 
noisy of all water-closets, and when it 1s so 
fitted up that the lid of the enclosure can be 
put down before the handle is pulled, it is 
practically noiseless in its action. The next 
slide will show a-view of such a closet. It is 
so arranged in my house, where, for the sake 
of convenience and for good general flushing 
when necessary, the service to it is taken from 
the general service-pipe to other fittings. When 
this is properly done I do not see how any 
contamination can take place, but as it is most 
difficult to always rely upon things being pro- 
perly done, it is better to separate the water- 
closet supply from all other services. When 
the cistern for this purpose would have to be 
fixed in the water-closet apartment it should 
be kept as small as practicable, holding only 
about half.a dozen gallons of water, so that its 
entire contents may be frequently changed, 
for, notwithstanding any lid it may have, 
the effluvia of the apartment would gain access 
to the water and taint it: Where a good flush 
is desired, and the head of water would be 
under 5ft. or 6ft., the service-pipe to the closet 
should be of 2in. bore. If we were not in- 
fluenced by fashion, or carried away by the 
current of things, I should wonder much why 


PrpEsTaL CLOseTs with Narrow Rine 
SEATS 


ever came into vogue for the best closets in 
private houses, especially for ladies’ use. With 
a table-top closet basin protecting the enclosed 
space, and with an air-tight joint to the top 
of a nicely-fitted enclosure, as shown upon 
the screen, not only is the vapour ex- 
cluded from the space inside the enclosure, 
but dust, and the sweepings of the apart- 
ment, as well. And with such an arrange- 
ment no cold draughts can blow upon the 
person using the closet. And even for the use 
of men, when they are feeble or advanced in 
years, a table-top pedestal closet affords a better 
means for raising themselves from the closet 
than the ring-seat, allowing them, as it does, a 
firm place to rest their hands upon. Before 
leaving the subject of water-closets, I ought to 
say something on the apartments in which they 
are fixed, though there is no time for more 
than a word or two. The apartment in itself, 
apart from the closet, may become an accumu- 
lator or disseminator of disease. Dark and 
dangerous water-closet apartments may be 
found with the aid of a candle in the in- 
terior parts of old mansions with no natural 
light or ventilation. The vapour generated in 
them, or escaping from the closet apparatus, 
may be as’difficult to remove as air out of a 
bottle. One side of a water-closet apartment 
should at least stand next the external air, 
having a window in it reaching up to the 
ceiling, as was shown in two slides, ‘Where it 
would. be much used it should be provided 
with independent ventilation, should have, in 
fact, 
An Air INLET AND AN AIR, OUTLET. 


It is important that the walls and ceiling 
should be made practically air-tight, and that 
there should be no places or parts about 
them where dust could collect and accumulate. 
And in public water-closets, and in water- 
closets which would be liable to be used as 
urinals, the floors should be impervious. 
For the best water-closets with enclosures, 
as just shown, and for table-top valve-closets 
in private houses and important positions, a 
floor of solid marble from wall to wall, or to a 
point 6in. or so beyond the sides and front of 
pedestal closets, is very desirable, as shown. 
The marble is sunk a little to catch any little 
leakage of the supply-valve, should such ever 
occur, and carry it away by an overflow pipe 
fixed to the floor, and discharging into the 
open air. Where marble cannot be afforded, 
the boarded floor inside the enclosure should 
be protected by a lead safe to which the lead 
trap under the valve-closet should be soldered. 


I should just say here that the overflow pipe 
from the safe being a clean water-pipe, can be 
utilised for introducing a constant stream of 
fresh air into the apartment ; but when this is 
done in exposed positions, the grated opening 
in the marble floor should be kept outside the 
enclosure, so that the incoming air, when 
frosty, may not come directly in contact with 
the service-pipe, service-valve, or closet-basin. 
I now come to 
Sort Pipss. 
According to the bye-laws of the London 
County Council, under seal dated June, 1893, 
all soil-pipes in buildings erected after that 
date are to be outside. Now, although I have 
done, perhaps, as much as anybody to en- 
courage the fixing of soil-pipes outside, and 
still prefer such pipes to be outside, I have 
never slavishly chained myself down to such 
a restriction, and I think it is a pity the 
bye-law should be so stringent, or that Archi- 
tects and plumbers should be so hampered : 
for it requires no great imaginative power to 
conceive of circumstances where the disadvan- 
tages would be greater than the advantages. 
If it isa question of durability and sanitari- 
ness, in certain cases a soil-pipe fixed inside ‘a 
house would be more durable and more sanitary 
than if fixed outside. When they are situated 
on south fronts, where no shadow protects 
them, they often become so hot that the naked 
hand cannot be kept upon them; and their 
variation in temperature, from mid-day “to 
midnight in the summer months, would be 
three times greater than upon pipes fixed 
inside or with a northerly aspect. The strain 
upon the joints of iron pipes, and the unequal 
expansion and contraction of lead pipe, would 
tell much upon their durability. And, of 
course, in such cases sewage matters would 
adhere and dry upon the soil-pipe in a different 
manner to that upon a pipe which did not 
become so heated, and it would, therefore, be 
less sanitary, unless, indeed, the water-closets 
upon it were well flushed at every usage by 
more than the Water Companies’ restricted 
two gallons. Then, in certain cases, it is most 
difficult to find a good course for an outside 
pipe, free from a doorway or a pilaster, free 
from mouldings and enrichments ; difficult to 
prevent it 
DiIsFIGURING THE BUILDING. 


Of course I am sensibly alive to the fact that 
such pipes may often be made to improve the 
elevation, but that they are always so treated 
I will not attempt to prove to this Association. 
So ugly are they at times that one fancies 
they must lower the value of the property on 
which they are fixed. I have had some photo- 
graphs taken of a few such, and will show 
some upon the screen. They are to be seen 
here, there, and everywhere, in hideous 
fashions, being fixed neither vertically nor 
horizontally, nor in any pleasing line, crossing 
chimney breasts, coming out over stringings, 
cornices, roof gutters, and parapets, going up 
to the roof o’er all the obstacles of their course 
victorious. Then often no attempt is taken to 
disguise their purpose. Branches from water- 
closets'are brought out, and carriedalong on the 
face of the wall to the main pipe; whereas, a 
little alteration of the water-closet apartment, or 
a little shifting of the water-closet, or a little 
graceful bending of the main pipe, or a dex- 
terous treatment of the branches, and they 
could have been brought through the wall, and 
soldered to the back of the pipe, where they 
would never be seen.. Now as to 

Tur MATERIAL OF WHICH SOIL-PIPES SHOULD 

CONSIST. 


For my own house, though I were as rich as 
Cresus, I should be content with lead pipe, and 
I should prefer it to any other kind of pipe 
that I know of. I should be satisfied that the 
pipe was more wholesome than iron, being 
more easily cleaned, and more durable, being 
less corrosive, and that its wiped. soldered 
joints could be more relied upon than even the 
caulked lead joints of cast-iron pipe, and 
remembering that they are much fewer in 
number, there being at least two more joints 
with iron pipe than with lead in every closet 
branch. In fact, when the main pipe is of iron 
and the branches of lead there would be four 
joints to every junction, as shown; for the 


~ 


London County Council rightly enough require 
such connections to, be made with a brass 
ferrule, as shown on the face of the external 
wall, But, whether the branch be of lead or 
iron, the joint with the iron junction should — 
never be allowed to come into the wall. Then - 

with iron pipe there would also be more joints 
onthe main pipe, lead pipe being made in 10ft. 
or 12ft. lengths to suit circumstances, and the 
iron pipe as generally used in 6ft. lengths. 
Then the : 
CHARACTER OF LEAD PIPE 


compels the plumber to connect the ends — 
neatly and nicely together, if he is to make a 
well-wiped, soldered joint upon them, and with 
such yielding material as lead he has no diffi- 
culty in doing this, for he can bend or boss or 
alter either end at will, and rasp them to a 
great nicety ; whereas, with a rigid spigot or 
socket end of a cast-iron pipe, what can he do 
when the two pipes do not come together in 
true correspondence in their interior surfaces, 
or when he has been a little out in his 
measurements? The pipe may be alittle too 
long; or too short, but he cannot alter the 
socket, nor can he tamper with the spigot 
without destroying the bead or shoulder which 
is to keep the caulking material from getting 
into the interior of the pipe. Indeed, he may 
aggravate the case in caulking in the lead, by 
shifting the upper pipe away from its true 
bore with the lower pipe, and so leave a 
shoulder inside for matters to catch and collect 
upon, At any rate such connections often 
afford places for particles of filth to accumu- 
late in, and though this may not mean much 
in one joint, in the aggregate—in the tens of 
thousands of joints—if all the soil-pipes of a 
large town or city were of iron, it would mean 
something. I mean that 


A Srack or Iron SOIL-PIPE 


with several water-closets upon it would not ~ 
be so free from smell as it would be if it were ~ 
of lead with precisely similar closets and water 
flushing. In my house in Newcastle Street — 
there is a stack of 4in. soldered seam lead soil- 
pipe which was fixed more than a century ago, 
and I see no reason why it should not last as. 
long again. Itis made of cast sheet lead about 


iin. thick, and for you to see its present con- 


dition I have had two. pieces cut out of its 
lower part and photographed. The piece 
showing its exterior is splashed over with the 
many whitewashings given to the cellar during 
the century, but, as you see, the pipe is quite 


sound and good, and fairly clean in its interior, : 
as shown by the other piece. A Bramahcloset, — 


similar to the one shown earlier in the evening, 


discharged into it on the second fleor, and was, ~ BS 


I expect, in daily use for three-quarters of a 
century, when it was changed, together with 
its D-trap, for a “ Vortex” closet, since when 
it has only been in use six days out of seven. — 
It is interesting to know that the apartment, 
though well lighted, has only a borrowed light, 


viz., through a glazed fan-light and semi- — ay 


glazed door, both of which open into the stair- 
case for access and ventilation, just under a 
well ventilated lantern light. But we all know 
how well lead pipe stands 


Tum Lonpon ATMOSPHERE. 


A lead R. W. head and pipe, fixed on the old. 
dining-hall of Staple Inn in 1609, and also 
another head and stack, fixed on the chambers 
in the same Inn in 1729, are both in very good 
condition to-day. To prevent sagging and 
“telescoping,” lead soil-pipesshould be well sup- 
ported about every 5ft. with a pair of tacks, and 
the strength of the pipe should be equal to sheet 
lead weighing 8lb. to the superficial foot. 
For every unsound soldered joint on lead soil- 
pipe, I should expect to find a thousand un- 
sound cement joints in cast-iron pipe, and even 
when a joint is made with great care in iron 
pipe, after a time it is lable to breakage by 
the expansion and contraction of the pipes as - 
shown. The pipe generally used is of insufii- 
cient strength, and is liable to fracture like 
that shown, which also shows a,defective joint 
with its fellow pipe and with that of the drain. 
But I have no desire to unfairly decry iron 
soil-pipe, especially when such pipes are ‘of 
good strength (4in. metal for outside situa- 


tions), and the joints are well and carefully _ 3 
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made with blue lead or Spence’s metal. In 
fact, where hot water is discharged into a soil- 
pipe, lead pipe with coldered joints would not 
stand the continual 


SrpRAIN OF HXPANSION AND CONTRACTION ; 


and, therefore, iron pipe would be much 
preferable in such cases. But; in my opinion, 
hot water ought never to be discharged into 
soil-pipes, the*r temperature should never 
be so raised. I know well enough that in 
America tot only are the baths and lavatories 
discharged into soil-pipes, but also the sinks ; 
but we can afford to treat plumbers’ > work 
more sanitarily, We can carry the waste- 
pipes from such fittings through the open air 
and discharge them into intercepting traps, 
for we are not subject to such severe frosts. 
All soil-pipes, no matter of what material they 
are made, should le carried up at least full- 
bore to the highest parts of the roof, where the 
air coming out of them would have no chance 
of getting into the house, and where the wind 
from any point would blow over them to carry 
the bad uir away. I think it is only right to 
say that this mvtter is now much more con- 
sidered by the a ithorities than used to be the 
case, but I am going to showyyou directly a 
few instances 0: bad treatment where the 
pipes have been recently fixed, some even this 
year. It will readily be seen how the 
emanations of soil-pipes and drain ventilation 
pipes can contaminate the cistern water or 
enter a house through its windows or chimneys; 
and how, even though the people of one house 
may be friendly and neighbourly enough on 
the lower part of their houses, they are not 
really so in the upper part, the 


AIR FROM THE SOIL-PIPE 


of one house being allowed to enter the window 
of the other house, and poisoning the air with- 
in, as shown in the illustration. Now, as to 
the siz? of a soil-pipe. Before determining the 
size of th» pipe, it is important to know what « 
it has to If in addition to its work of 
carrying away the discharges of a tier of water- 
closets, it has also to act as a ventilator to the 
drain, it onght not to be less than 4in. And 
if no syphonic action is to take place in it, that 
is, if no anti-syphonage pipe is fixed to its 
trapped branches, it should be of larger bore 
still_—din. or 6in. pipe. And even this size would 
not be laree enough to prevent syphonage 
when the air had to come down a long length 
of piping, as in the case of a very high building, 
unless its upper part—the ventilation pipe - 
was of a bore still larger, for the air to pass 
down the pipe free from friction, and in a 
body sufficiently large to prevent a vacuum. 
When no anti-syphonage-pipe is fixed, and the 
main goil-pipe is only 34in. or 4in. bore, it 
is of paramount importance that only water- 
closets which have special traps should be 
fixed, which means a deeper seal and a larger 
body of water. Now, except, in the case of 
valve-closets, as we have already seen, the 
water-seal of a closet is in open contact with 
the air in the soil-pipe and the drain; and 
where the closet is not in constant use the 
water held in its trap would become tainted 
and surcharged. with gases. It is, therefore, 
important that the whole of this water should 
be changed every time the closet is used, and I 
confess that I do not see how this is to be done 
satisfactorily with a two-gallon flush, if the 
water-seal of the closet-trap is to be of a depth 
sreat enough to withstand 


1 
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Tur ACTION or SyYPHONAGE 


without the aid of an anti-syphonage-pipe, and 
the closet is to be left with its full water-seal. 
Moreover, without anti-syphonage pipes there 
would be no ventilation of the closet branches, 
no matter how long they might be. Im fact, 
such branches would be like inverted bottles, 
for there would be no escape for the gases in 
them, except by diffusion or by passing through 
the water-seals of the closet to the house. 
To show the power of such pent wp gases I 
have had a lantern-slide made of a photograph 
which I had taken the other day of the interior 
part of a piece of lead-pipe which was branched 
into a stack of soil-pipe about fifteen years 
ago. The lower half, which carried ‘off 


the matters sent into it, is practically | 


intact; but the upper half, the part exposed 
to the gases and vapour, is eaten through in 
many places. The main soil-pipe on which it 
was fixed was open full bore to the air about 
50ft. above it, and for a few years it was 
trapped off from an old drain with which it 
was connected, when it was re-connected without 
a trap to a system of drains which had several 
other open soil-pipes upon it for ventilation. 
The piece of lead water main is quite perfect, 
though it is supposed to have been in use/at 
Hampton Court Palace over 350 years. It will 
be found with an anti-syphonage pipe of 2in. 
bore that a 84in. or 4in. soil-pipe will answer 
very well fora tier of many closets, except in 
the case of very high buildings. And, as the 
London County Council allow nothing smaller 
than 34in., and require 4in. when it is connected 
with a 4in. drain, I say nothing about smaller 
sizes. I have no time to add much to what 
has already been said or implied on ventilation. 
The ocean of air surrounding every house 
ought not to make it too difficult to give 
Fut anp Free VENTILATION 
to every soil-pipe, waste-pipe, and drain; and 
in such a manner that no air coming out of 
either outlet or inlet of the system should 
enter the house or be breathed before it has 
been well broken up and purified. When 
many stacks of soil-pipe are directly connected 
to one large system of drains, having only one 
low-level inlet upon it, viz., at its “ disconnec- 
tion chamber” with the sewer, the several 
stacks will not have such currents of air in 
them as they would if each drain into which 
each stack discharged had its own independent 
inlet, especially when all the stacks are of 
equal height, and the air in them is about 
equipoised, though there is generally some 
different influence acting on one pipe more 
than another, difference of temperature, wind, 
or weather. When no such influence exists 
the vapour will at times go up and down the 
pipes for hours together in a sort. of see-saw 
movement. Backwards and forwards in the 
dark drains the injurious microbes may move, 
playing a sort of hide-and-seek ; for I know 
little of their behaviour and less of their 
habits, except that I believe that light.is not 
conducive to their longevity, and that fresh 
air annihilates them. But I must mind what 
I say, for are we all not made up of microbes ? 
So I say no more on ventilation, except to 
remind you that, like money, there can rarely 
be too much of it where it is most needed. I 
have had some photographs taken of badly 
positioned 
Vantrinatine ‘TeRMINALS 
from soil-pipes and drains, and will show them 
upon the screen, pouring their emanations 
into windows, cisterns, chimneys, &c. The 
bye-laws of certain district councils require 
that the waste-pipe from every bath, sink, or 
lavatory, the overflow-pipe from any cistern 
and from every safe under any bath or water- 
closet, and every pipe for carrying off waste 
water, shall be taken through an external 
wall, and discharge in the open air over a 
channel leading to a trapped gully-grating at 
least 18in. distant; that is, such authorities 
prefer insanitary methods to sanitary ones ; 
for such treatment is sure to lead to a nuisance 
in some such way, as shown by the slides taken 
from two original photographs. Soap-suds 
and bits of soap will generally be found de- 
composing and throwing off bad air, and often 
bits of paper, orange peel, hair, and the like, 
will also be there, blocking up the grating, 
offending the eye, and needing almost daily 
attention to keep clean. The ground, too, 
surrounding such gullies will often be found 
to be quite sodden with splashings and over- 
flowings. Whereas, with such waste-pipes 
made to discharge into self-cleansing inter- 
cepting traps just under the grating, no mess 
would be made, and no attention needed to 
keep the surroundings clean. And when such 
waste-pipes were properly trapped and venti- 
lated their air disconnection would be all that 
could be desired. I willshow the two methods, 
No doubt some years ago there was a reason 
for keeping the 
DiscHARGING ENps of WAsTE-PIPES 


well above a gully when the latter was generally 
a little cesspool in itself, and when waste-pipes 


= 


were often fixed. without traps, in which con= 
dition they acted as ventilators to the house. 
But no such reason exists now that self-cleans- 
ing intercepting traps are generally fixed, and . 
that the waste-pipes are trapped. And yet 

only the other day a Board Surveyor, against 

his own judgment, caused some waste-pipes to 

be altered, because they delivered under the 

grating of a drain-interceptor, instead of over 

it; that, too, notwithstanding the fact that each 

waste-pipe was trapped. -A soil-pipe may dis- 

charge directly into a drain, which may have no 

air disconnection within several hundred feet 

of the soil-pipe, although there be but the 

water-seal of the closet-trap between the drain 

and the house ; but for a waste-pipe to have its 

air disconnection under a grating—oh, blissful 

ignorance! No sink, bath, lavatory, or other 

fixture through which dirty water may be 

emptied should be fixed without a trap of a self- 

cleansing kind, and one that will, when properly 

ventilated, retain an efficient seal, no matter 

how large the body of water may be which. is 

sent through it. And to prevent the discharges 

of one fixture backwashing up into the waste- 

pipe of another and fouling it, each fixture 

should have its own separate trap, which should 

be situated as close to it as practicable, so that 

the piece of outlet pipe—standing between the 

house and the seal of the trap—may be as 

short as possible. A good example of the very 

reverse of this is a 9in. D, with no less than - 
seven waste-pipes connected with it. Less 

than a year ago it was doing duty in one 

of the greatest University Colleges of* the 

country, receiving as it did the waste- 

pipe from a cistern, a bath, a drip-sink, a 

lavatory, a bath safe, and other pipes. As only 

a very short length of unventilated waste- 

pipe is 

SUFFICIENT TO CAUSE SYPHONAGE, 


the upper ends of such pipes: as well as their 
discharging ends should be carried through 
the external walls to the open air. To show 
how small a fall suffices for this, I have here a 
little lavatory with 14in. syphon tap anda short 
length of 14in. waste-pipe, with its discharging 
end standing only a little below the bottom of 
the lavatory trap, and yet the drop is sufficient 
to set up syphonage and to leave the trap 
practically unsealed with but a small dis- 
charge from the basin, I was staying at an 
hotel in Germany last year, and noticing a 
horrible smell in a lavatory more than once, I 
searched out its cause, and found that the 
lavatory trap was most easily syphoned, in a 
similar manner to that just demonstrated ; for 
although it was connected with a soil-pipe, the 
latter was about 7in. bore, and could not, there- 
fore, have caused the syphonage. It arose 
from its own unventilated waste-pipe. Open-— 
ing up the upper end of a waste-pipe to the air 


not only prevents syphonage, it also ventilates ~~ 


the pipe and keeps it wholesome. Where more 
than one trap is connected to a waste-pipe 
through which quick discharges may pass, itis 
not sufficient for the upper end of the main- 
pipe to be carried through full bore to the 
open air to prevent syphonage ; each individual 
trap must be ventilated—must have an anti- 
syphonage pipe in fact. I think most authori- 
ties are now alive to the value of providing 


Quick DiscHARGING ARRANGEMENTS 


to baths, sinks, and lavatories, though only 
the other day I came across a small wash-hand ~ 
basin which took nearly one minute to empty. 
A 5ft. Gin. bath ought to-empty under two 
minutes, and where it would be in daily use, 
and was situated near the head of the drain, 
as the chief means of flushing it, it might be 
made to empty in one minute, a 3in. waste- 
valve being fixed to the bath for the purpose, 
and the trap and waste-pipe of equal bore. . 
When circumstances require a soil-drain to 
be fixed inside a house, or outside it, where 
a leakage from it would find its way into 
the house or under the footings, I should 
strongly prefer it to be of cast-iron, with caulked 
Jead joints, rather than of stoneware—what- 
ever kind of joint might be adopted—the 
thickness of the cast-iron pipe being not less 
than 3in. in its thinnest part for 4in. or 5in. 
drains, and greater still for drains of larger size. 


(To be continued.) 


ErringHam Hovuss, ARUNDEL STREET, 
: June 2nd, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be-in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in _ domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic disconiforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely enrployed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should bea joy and a, bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
Ruskin. 


An Exhibition suggested by the deplorable 
disaster in Paris was opened on Monday at 
St. James’s Hall. It was organised by the 
United Asbestos Co., Ltd., “in order,’ so the 
catalogue informs us, “to demonstrate means 
of assisting in the prevention of loss of life by 
the use of non-inflammable decorations in our 
homes and public. buildings, instead of the 
highly-combustible materials generally em- 
ployed.” The fire-resisting qualities of the 
United Asbestos patent “Salamander” decora- 
tions are already well known, and all who take 
a practical interest in the question of fire- 
prevention ought certainly to visit the present 
Exhibition. Asbestos is shown in almost every 
shape and form in which it is manufactured. 
Specimens of the crude material from all parts 
of the world, Asbestos in a partial state of 
manufacture, Asbestos-metallic cloth as made 
specially for theatre curtains, with a work- 
ing model of a fire-resisting drop-curtain, 
Asbestos ropes and ladders for fire-escapes, 
jackets, clothes, &e., fire and waterproof cloth 
blankets, Asbestos non-conducting composition 
for protecting iron girders and covering steam 
boilers and pipes, Asbestos paints, &c., are a 
few of the principal exhibits, and it is opportune 
that after such a calamity which has just 
saddened Paris they should be brought promi- 
nently before the public notice. And, as Mr. 
Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., who was one of the 
speakers at a luncheon given by the Asbestos 
Company at the St. James’ Hall on Monday 
said, they saw the need for a means of fire 
prevention everywhere, whether it was at a 
charity bazaar in- Paris, or at the Pisa 
Cathedral, or at the National Art Gallery. It 
seemed to him very strange that when fire- 
proof, or at any rate fire-resisting, material 
was so readily obtainable, people did not think 
it worth while to make use of such valuable 
inventions. Colonel Robert W. Edis, who 
presided at the luncheon, referred to the 
risk of fire incurred by the erection of highly 
inflammable materials in front of the National 
Art Gallery and other public buildings. If 
only from an artistic point of view, Asbestos 
paint might be applied with great advantage ; 
in any case it was absurd that the authorities 
should permit such a needless risk of fire 
consuming such priceless treasures as. the 
National Gallery contains. 


A puupit of a very decorative kind has just 
been erected at the Barnet Parish Church. It 
is embellished with statues of the six greatest 
preachers which Great Britain has known. 
Those responsible for the pulpit have fixed 
these to be St. Augustine, St. Aidan, St. Hugh, 
Latimer, Wesley, and Canon Liddon. The 
ficure of Wesley has a curious: history ; it was 
originally designed for a Wesleyan chapel at 
Upper Tooting, but the presence of an image 
gave such offence that it had to be dethroned. 


THe London County Council has gone to 
extremes in consequence of the Paris fire. It 
has forbidden the use of velariums in the 
picture galleries at the Earl’s Court Exhibition, 
and thus the pictures on the sunny side will 


be exposed to a glare which owners may not 
contemplate with equanimity. But whilst it 
has done this as regards galleries which have 
ample means of exit, and where risk of fire 
from smoking, &c., does not exist, it permits 
awnings and draperies of all kinds in refresh- 
ment rooms, where spirits are stored and 
matches may be lit and thrown away. 


An immense pile of chambers and _ offices 
which has been put up on the space at the 
rear of Westminster Bridge Station and St. 
Stephen’s Club, has been completed at an 
auspicious moment for the owners. Naturally 
such a huge building even in London would 
not be let right off. It has, however, happened 
that the Government requires a large number 
of temporary offices, in consequence of the 
extensive rebuilding that is to be carried on 
in Whitehall and the Governmental regions 
round about. The Government officials have 
taken the whole block, or nearly the whole, 
for the purpose of temporary public offices 
during the time the new offices are being 
built. 


Tue beautiful tapestries, made by Edward 
Leyniers, which belonged to the late Sir John 
Millais, have been purchased by Messrs. 
Duveen. Edward Leyniers was one of the 
most famous of the Brussels tapestry artists of 
the seventeenth century, and the four panels 
representing the four quarters of the globe, 
with borders, are among the finest specimens 
of his work, ‘Those who are interested in 
tapestry and know something about it will 
recognise the difference between the work that 
was produced in Belgium down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century with that of a later 
period, when the object is rather to produce 
the effect of a picturé than a purely decorative 
effect, which is the characteristic of the finest 
sxobelin tapestry. 


A Sinver PAuace is to form the chief attrac- 
tien at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, which 
is to be held at Omaha in November next. As 
a distinctive part of the great Exposition it 
promises to rival the Hiffel Tower or the Ferris 
Wheel. The building is to be 400ft. square, 
surmounted with mammoth ornamental towers, 
and the entire structure will be covered with 
rolled silver. The palace will be used entirely 
for the display of the mineral products and 
progress of the West. The style of Architec- 
ture is purely Gothic, a style that lends itself 
readily (with its pinnacles, arches, flying but- 
tresses, and graceful and delicate forms) to the 
ideas. usually associated with silver art work. 
It will: be arranged in the form of a square, 
with open arcades at each story similar to 
the Venetian palace. The corners will be 
adorned with octagonal towers, terminating 
with spires, and pinnacles covered with the 
shining metal. The crowning glory of the 
palace will be the central lantern, which is 
octagonal in form, 250ft. high, and 100ft. in 
circumference. The roof of the lantern will be 
of glass. 


Tue restoration of the Crypt and Chapter 
House at Canterbury Cathedral has consisted 
for the most part of what may be classed as 
“necessary repairs,’ though in the Chapter 
House the ancient decoration has been revived, 
as far as the roof is concerned, and a new 
stained-glass window inserted, The Chapter 
House at Canterbury is the finest example in 
this country of the “ oblong” class of structure 
devoted to such a use, and although it cannot 
be compared for a moment with the exquisite 
octagonal examples at Salisbury, Wells, and 
York, or the decagonal one at Lincoln, it is, 
nevertheless, a stately apartment, and forms a 
striking adjunct to the noble “ Metropolitan 
Cathedral.” It is 93ft.in length by 35ft. in 
width, and receives light chiefly through two 
large Perpendicular windows in the east 
and west gable ends. One window is over the 
entrance doorway, and the other above the 
throne of the Archbishop, which occupies the 
position which would be, in a Church, taken 
up by the altar. Arcades with marble 
columns surround the building, the basement 
upon which they rest forming a continuous seat 
in two ranges, ‘The arcading at the east end is 
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more elaborate, and the centre stall, or throne, 
is a beautiful work richly adorned with carving 
and patterns painted upon glass. The great 
window at this end has been filled with stained 
glass by Mr. A.O. Hemmings, the chief features 
of which are twenty-one large figures of Arch- 
bishops and Sovereigns who have from the 
earliest down to our own times been connected 
with the history of the Metropolitan Church 
of Canterbury. The roof of this apartment, 
which has been carefully restored, is a most 
elaborate work; it is covered with a kind of 
network of geometrical tracery, richly painted 
and gilt. The entrance to the Chapter House 
is by a large doorway at the western end com- 
municating with the cloisters, and the view 
looking through this, when the doors are 
thrown open, is remarkably attractive as the 
eye wanders across the beautiful old cloister, 
with its rich, unglazed tracery windows, into 
the green garth beyond, and the vista is only 
closed by the western cloister-walk 120ft. away. 
The restorations of the Chapter House and 
Crypt, to which we have alluded, have been 
carried out under. the designs and superintend- 


ence of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. 


THe Joseph Thomson Memorial is now nearly 
completed, and it is proposed that it should 
be unveiled at Thomson’s native town, Thorn- 
hill, near Dumfries, on Tuesday, June 8. The 
memorial, which has been designed by the 
sculptor, Mr. Charles M‘Bride, of Edinburgh, 
is of Classical design, and is in the form of a 
truncated obelisk pedestal raised on three steps 
into a moulded base and cornice. The four 
sides are panelled. One is occupied by a bas- 
relief representing a female figure of Fame 
upholding a map of Africa, with palm trees 
and Mount Kilima-Njaro in the background. 
The pedestal is further decorated with masks 
representing the heads of lions. The whole is 
surmounted by a bust in bronze. of Joseph 
Thomson. The total cost of the memorial will 
be £250. 


THe East London Art Exhibition recently 
opened at the People’s Palace comprises 
paintings, water-colour drawings, engravings, 
etchings, photographs, and process work, all of 
which, however, have not yet been effectively 
hung. Among the pictures is the portrait of 
the late Colonel the Hon. C. Lindsay, by the 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). Mr. 
A, F. Hills, chairman of the exhibition com- 
mittee, in delivering an address explanatory 
of the Exhibition, said they had been able to 
gather together a collection of good works which 
would prove to be one of unique value and 
benefit to those in that portion-of London. 
The Exhibition will be continued for five 
months. 


Ir is curious that the Thames is the making 
of all the municipal bodies in London. Lord 
Rosebery said at the dinner on the night of 
the opening of the Blackwall Tunnel that the 
London. County Council would always be 
remembered by its Blackwall Tunnel under 
the Thames. Its predecessor, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, will always be remembered, 
we may add, by its Embankment along the 
Thames. The “tallest”? thing ever done by 
the City Corporation is certainly its Tower 
Bridge above the Thames. 


THERE is a great desire among the inhabi- 
tants of Broadstairs to erect a memorial to the 
late Charles Dickens in the place he loved so 
well, and where so many of his books were 
written. It is proposed to make the memorial 
one worthy of him, and of such a character as 
he would have heartily approved. It has, 
therefore, been resolved, as one of the means 
of celebrating the Jubilee in Broadstairs, to 
hold a “Dickens” Féte during the first week 
of July, for the purpose of raismg funds for 
the erection of a club and reading room for the 
fisherfolk, sailors, and workmen of the place. 
Should there be a surplus, the money will be 
devoted to other important local objects. 


Dr. Couuins presided over a special meeting 
of the London County Council held last week 
to continue the debate on the report of the 
special committee on the Works Department. 
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The motion before the Council was that Re- 
commendation A of the report be carried, 
namely, “That, in the opinion of the Council, 
some definite organisation for the direct em- 
ployment of labour and the. direct execution 
of public works by the Council under the 
superintendence of its own cfficers is desirable 
and_ beneficial.” To this an amendment, 
empowering that no further work be intrusted 
to the Works Department, was moved. by the 
Earl of Onslow.—Mr. Hoare, the newly-elected 
chairman of the Works Committee, resumed 
the debate and maintained that the time had 
not come for the abolition of the Depart- 
ment.— Mr. Beachcroft characterised the 
Works Department as nothing more or 
less than a, fad, for they could never 
compete with the best class contractors.— 
Colonel Legge remarked that the inception of 
the Works Department was a blunder, and its 
continuation would be a crime.—Mr. fhaw 
Lefevre was of opinion that it would be better 
to postpone the matter until after the elections 
in March, for it was too important a question 
to be settled without an appeal to the con- 
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ments, such as the board room, the offices, and 
rooms for the medical officers and students. 
The first floor will contain residential quarters 
for the matron and house surgeons, and a 
nurses’ sitting-room of roomy dimensions. On 
the second floor will be the operating room, 
and small wards for cases of a special character ; 
whilst the top floor will be used as a kitchen, c., 
with the cervants’ dormitories. The whole of 
the ground floor of the remainder of the hos- 
pital, with the exception of the chapel, may be 
briefly described as devoted to the use of the 
out-patients, whose means of entrance and exit 
will be in Peerless Street ‘The upper floors 
of the remainder of the building will be used 
as wards, and there will be accommodation to 
the extent of 154 beds. Brick and Portland 
stone will be the materials used, and the 
building, when completed, will constitute a 
free adaptation of the Italian style of Archi- 
tecture. The plans have bcen prepared by 
Messrs. Young and Hall, of Southampton 
Strest. 


Tue Select Committee of the House of Com- 


sts 


stituencies.—Lieut.-Colonel . Rotton «thought 
that they should made an end of the Works 
Department, and each committee should en- 
gage in such works as it might think fit.—Dr. 
Longstaffe was of opinion that neither a Works 
Department nor a Works Committee would be 
a success, and that it would be better for the 
Progressives to acknowledge their failure.— 
Mr. Costelloe said that the attack on the 
Department was for the object of placing the 
Council again in the hands of the contractors, 
and then the conditions with respect to labour 
in the contractor’s schedule would be relaxed. 


THE new building of the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital in the City Road, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid last week, will, when completed, 
present a very substantial and imposing ap- 
pearance. It will comprise practically three 
blocks, one of which will face the City Road, 
and the second Peerless Street, while the third 


will’ lie between the two. The hospital will 
also have'a small frontage in Clayton Street. 
The front block—that facing City Road—will 


consist mainly of the administrative depart- - 


scheme and the present Bill, which was really of 
only supplementing that, were practically 
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carrying out the suggestions which the — 
Royal Commission had made for the giving 
of a better water supply to the metropolis.— 


Mr. J. Francis, engineer to the New River — 
Company, gave in hisevidence a short account ~ 
of the New River Company and its sources of — 
They could rely on a maximum of — 


supply. 
about 46% million gallons a day in.all. If the 
rate of increase of consumption remained the 


same as it had been recently, in ten years the 
average quantity needed would be 52,000,C00 — 


eg 


2 
4 


gallons daily; but since provision was to be | 
‘made for the maximum demand, 65,000,000 ~ a: 


gallons daily should be obtainable for times of 
maximum consumption. Under the present 
scheme there would be two subsiding reservoirs 
at Kempton Park—near. the racecourse— 
having a total area of 45 aeres and capacity to” 
hold 219,000,000 gallons, and two filter beds, 
with a total area of nine acres. There would 
also be machinery cf about 623 horse power at 


Kempton, whence the water would he conveyed 


by a main 42in. in diameter to an intermediate — 
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mons, of which Mr. Rankin is chairman, has 
commenced consideration of the New River 
Company’s Bill. Mr. Pope, Q.C., said that the 
Bill was promoted by the New River Company 
for the purpose practically of utilising to the 
full the scheme which was authorised by the 
Staines Reservoir Act. 
that the Grand Junction, the West Middlesex, 
and the New River Companies should take 
35,000,000 gallons daily from the Thames near 
Staines. The method proposed was, however, 
found to be impracticable, and the object of 
the present measure was to raise capital with 
which to construct works to convey the water to 
where the New River Company wanted it. The 
total cost of the works part of the scheme was 
put at £970,000. He should contend later on 
that the sinking fund clause was not applic- 
able to the New River Company as an under- 
taking, and that it ought not to be applied to 
this particular capital. 
was really a closed pipe, would run under- 
ground from Kempton Park to the pumping- 


stations, immediately adjoining which was the- 


New River District: of supply. The Staines 


That Act provided ° 


The aqueduct, which - 


reservoir at Cricklewood, 134 milés away. 
Here there would be a small covered reservoir 
of about 2,000,000 gallons capacity, and a 
pumping station with power about equal to 
that at Kempton. _Thence the water would be 
conveyed to Fortis Green, where would be 


about the same kind of works as at Kempton, 
and a reservoir holding about 15,000,000 — 
gallons. There would be all necessary sluices, — 


3 


air valves, and works generally on the line of  ~ 


route. Capital powers of £1,000,000 were — 
sought, the balance being required for works — 


_to carry the water from Fortis Green to other ~ 


reservoirs, which works could be carried out 


under existing powers. The aqueduct struck 


across country from Kempton Park to Fortis 


Green, without following the roads, difficulties 


with local authorities being thus avoided, — 


Only one portion of common land—namely, at 


only an easement was taken. 


Hounslow Heath—was involved, and_ there = 


“Ar 118, New Bond Street, Mr. J. Hardwicke 


Lewis is showing a number of water-colour 
“drawings of Alpine peaks and Swiss lakes, 
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together with a few figure subjects and land- 
scape of valleys or plateaux, It is no child’s 
play to attack the Alps for picture making. 


Most artists, amateur or professional, feel con- | 


strained to use much body colour in such 
subjects, but Mr. Lewis rarely applies it, and 
never when representing snow. 
the crispness and effect of light on snow he 
depends: on skilful use of a coarse-grained 
paper. The best drawings are those of quiet 
silvery effects and comparatively restricted 
area, such as lake edge embraced by mountain 
with iridescent haze veiling junction of land 
and water; or calm lakes with lateen-sailed 
boats in butterfly trim going before the wind. 


Tue Bishop of London, in the course of a 
sermon at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, pointed 
out that we were very proud of our material 
civilisation, but if was nothing to that of 
Rome, with its splendid system of law, ics 
great buildings, its beautiful cities, its com- 
modities more at the disposal of everyone. If 


For much of 


carrying out the same. It was decided to 
proceed with part of the scheme, at a cost of 
£600, at. once, so that the supply may be 
available during the ensuing season, and 
Messrs. Crossley’s tender of £271 for engine 
and pump was accepted. The vexed question 
of the building bye-laws, with reference par- 
ticularly to corner plots, was again discussed, 
and the Clerk was instructed to communicate 
with the Local Government Board in regard 
to the matter, and inquire. whether they would 
be willing to sanction a bye-law similar to 
that contained in the London Building Act, 
1894, which makes some allowance in the 
case of corner sites. 


Axsout fifty members of the Bradford Anti- 
quarian Society recently paida visit to Norton 
Conyers, near Ripon, by the courtesy of Sir 
Reginald Graham, Bart. Norton Conyers is 
beautifully situated in an extensive and richly- 
wooded park, with a prospect taking in the 
towers of Ripon Cathedral in the foreground. 


RECORD. 
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appointed to arrange for the erection of a new 
tower for Liskeard Parish Church, a letter was 
read from the Chancellor of the Diocese (Mr. 
R. M. Paul, of Truro), in which he pointed out 
that. “the proposed new tower appears to be 
totally distinct in style, design, and dimensions 
from the existing tower, and beyond the pre- 
servation of some small details will not hand 
down to posterity any general idea of what to 
many has been the most interesting part of 
Liskeard Church. Both Mr. G. H. F. Prynne 
and Mr. Sedding, the experts who had been 
called in, admit that the tower is in a very 
dilapidated state, and that it must be taken 
down; and if the committee could see their 
way to re-erecting the present tower and 
submitting fresh plans the Chancellor says he 
would raise no further difficulty.”. The com- 
mittee unanimously adopted the following 
resolution :—* That inasmuch as no notice of 
opposition has been given to the petition, if is 
the opinion of this meeting that the Chancellor 
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London ever became a desert, its ruins would 
be less imposing than were those of Rome, 
Babylon, or Nineveh. But did Dr. Creighton 
remember how many of the wonders of Nineveh 
are now themselves in London, and available 
therefore as ruinous assets? As Rossetti said 
in his fine poem, “'The Burden of Nineveh,” 
those winged bulls which attest the colossal 
scale of the Assyrian builders may one day 
pass themselves off as “ruins now of London, 
not of Nineveh.” 


At a recent meeting of the Clacton Urban 
District Council, the Surveyor’s plan for the 
erection of the necessary buildings on the 
New Inn Yard was adopted, and it was resolved 
to apply to the Local Government Board for 
permission to borrow £1250 to cover the cost 
of the land and the erection of buildings 
thereon. It was resolved that the scheme 
prepared by the Surveyor for the utilisation of 
sea water for flushing the sewers and watering 
the roads be adopted, and that- application be 
made to the Local Government Board for leave 
to borrow the sum of £2800 for the purpose of 


| 


| 
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The mansion is for the most part Elizabethan, 
and contains a large collection of portraits, 
mostly of the Graham family and its connec- 
tions. A great feature of the interior, however, 
is the oak wainscoting and a rich collection 
of antique oak furniture. Afterwards an in- 
spection was made of the ancient Church 
of St. Mary, at Wath. Mr. Sam Margerison, 
Calverley, said the Church underwent restora- 
tion during the time of the late rector, the 
Rev. W. C. Lakis, F.S.A. An extraordinary 
feature of the Church is that it contains 
examples of every style of Architecture from 
and including the Saxon period to the 
present time. The chancel is unusually long, 
and contains a double piscina with shafts and 
three sedilia with lateral openings, all Early 
English. Adjoining to the chancel there 
was an ancient sacristy of two storys, with 
a winding staircase in the south-west angle. 
A narrow hagioscope opened from the room 
to the altar. The south and only transept was 


| formerly the private chapel of the Nortons, 


where there still remain brasses and effigies 


| of the family. 


should be asked to forward the faculty to the 
vicar and churchwardens at once if a faculty is 
necessary.” It will be. remembered that 
illustrations were given in a former issue 
of this Church and tower, and the fact that 
the tower was to be pulled down. severely 
criticised. 


A THREE-pAys’ sale. of the collection. of 
bronzes and. gems of: the: fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, Italian bronzes, 
pictures, plate, and. other interesting and rare 
objects of Art formed by the late Rev. Monta- 


gue Taylor, has just been concluded by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. Many 
of these articles have been exhibited at 


the South Kensington Museum Loan Exhibi- 
tion in 1862, and at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. One of the most remarkable 
articles was a very fine Greek gold ring, 
in intaglio, 


circa B.C.. 342-326, engraved 

with standing figure of Dione wearing 
stephanos, with sceptre in left hand and 
peplum in right—£245. This ring was 


found in Sicily. 
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SILCHESTER. 


TEX EN miles south-west of Reading, in the 

parish of Silchester, is the site of a 
Romano-British city identified with the Callera 
Attrebatum of the Antonine itineraries. A 
hundred acres of arable and pasture—the only 
extraneous buildings upon which are a farm- 
house and the Parish Church—are included 
within the bounding wall, which is near upon 
two miles in circuit. ‘This great extent alone 
would indicate its town-like character, and 
this the systematic explorations, which have 
been carried on since 1890, have fully com- 
firmed by the bringing to light of public 
edifices, temples, forum, Christian Church, 
residences, shops, traces of trades, and other 
evidences of the former existence of a purely 
Civil community. For the purposes of investi- 
gation the area has been ruled into squares, 
from which Insule XV. and X VI. wereselected 
for the past year’s work, The results, accord- 
ing to custom, have been sent to the Society 
of Antiquaries for exhibition, and form a very 
interesting display. Included among them is 
a series of fifty-two sets of water-colour draw- 
ines, made to scale by Mr. George E. Fox, of 
every important 

FRAGMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
found during the seven years’ period of re 
search. One of them depicts a fragment of a 
colossal statue, found in the basilica, and 
which may have represented the guardian 
svenius of the city, as it bears a municipal 
crown. Equally careful coloured drawings on 
reduced scales have been made of the several 
tesselated pavements in the largest of the five 
noble mansions discovered in the previous 
year; and one also of the corridor pavement 
some 40ft. long by 12ft. wide, which was laid 
bare in an older residence. ‘The excavations 
in Insule XV. have brought further examples 
of the dyers’ furnaces, shops, and bleaching 
ground. There was also a very curious find of 
blade-bones of sheep, from which numbers of 
ring counters had been cut, seemingly by 
a centre-bit; and. this indication of a 
turer’s trade may in some degree account 
for the presence in other places of accumu- 
lations of these bones. Another interesting 
discovery was a tub-well, which has been 
successtully brought out. ‘lhe well was sunk 
in the native soil to the depth required to 
reach the water supply. A square curb, 
formed of 6in. square oak baulks about 4ft. 
long, dove-tailed together, was laid on the 
bottom. Upon it rested a round tub or barrel 
3ft. in diameter, made of fir staves 3ft. 9in. 
long by 5in. wide, the whole hooped with birch 
hoops. A second tub was stood on the top of 
the first, and the interspace between the tubs 
and the sides of the well was filled by pugeed 
clay well rammed in. Above this the well was 
STEENED wits FLints. 

In emptying a pit at the south-east angle of 
Insule XVI. a curious cutting, 6ft. deep and 
aft. wide, tapering to lft. at the bottom, was 
disclosed and followed in both directions. On 
the west it went into Insule XV., and so on 
until it passed the city wall into the ditch 
outside, where it ended in some flint work. 
Eastwards it could not be traced beyond a 
few yards until after harvest, when its course 
was followed into Insule III.,as far as a house 
near its southern boundary, excavated in 1891. 
The occurrence towards tlie east end of 
remains of iron collars at regular intervals 
showed that a wooden pipe had been laid in 
the cutting. It was also found that this 
pipe had ended in a building at a lower 
level than the house above-mentioned, and 
the existence of which had not even been 
suspected. For what purpose this pipe had 
been laid to bring. water from the city ditch 
morethan 700ft. away remains to be determined ; 
possibly it was for the service of public baths. 
The tracing of this pipe has led to the discovery 
of a previously unknown gate or postern in 
the west wall of the city in line with a street 
running straight towards it. There was a 
single opening originally 12ft. wide, the jambs 
of which are standing to a height of over 6ft. 
The roadway has since been raised, and the 
gate entrance reduced to 7ft, wide by blocking 


with masonry. This postern, having no flanking 
defence, was approached apparently by a 
wooden bridge across the external ditth, as 
there is an artificial gravel bank, rather nearer 
than midway, upon which one end of the con- 
struction could have rested. Although. the 
past year’s work has not exhumed: any such 
extraordinarily 
Maaniricent Hpirices 

as those found previously in Insule XIV., the 
examination of Insule XVI. has produced a 
large and important house of the courtyard 
type and two other houses of the corridor type, 
as well as an isolated square building, and 
traces were found of what- were probably 
structures of wood. ‘The collections of glass, 
pottery, bone and metal articles, coins, &¢., 
are not less. numerous and interesting than 
usual. Roman wood relics are always rare 
by reason of the perishable nature of that 
material, and, therefore, the leg of a 
domestic stool in turned hardwood, although 
broken, is a cherished rarity. Many slabs 
and smaller portions of Purbeck marble, and 
of a purple, green, and white Pyrenean 
marble used in architectural constructions, 
have been obtained, found near the east gate. 
The explorations to be next ‘taken in hand are 
those of the Insule XVI. and XVII., and the 
site of the buried building in Insulz ILL, into 
which the water conduit from the postern 
ditch was. carried. 


GLIMPSES OF NORMANDY AND 
BRITTANY. 
By Cuarues R. GILCHRIST. 


| N a paper such as this, which I do not desire 
- to render of a purely professional nature, 
it will be impossiblefor me to enter fully into 
the details of the buildings and objects of 
interest which constantly cross one’s path in 
Normandy and Brittany. I shall therefore 
only endeavour to portray as briefly as I can 
the leading characteristics of the country and 
of the towns visited. Of Cherbourg’, to which 
we crossed from Southampton, I shall say but 
little, as it does not merit much attention. 
Being a military port, it lays no claim’ to 
architectural beauty, ancient or modern, but 
it is somewhat pleasantly situated. ‘The public 
buildings of Cherbourg are few and devoid of 
interest, andthe Churches are lacking in 
beauty and mostly modern; the harbour, with 
its enormous mole, however, is a masterpiece 
of engineering skill, and the more so owing to 
the stormy nature of the coast, which pre- 
sented great -difficulties to be overcome. 
Bayeux is a dull, dreamy little town, of about 
10,000 inhabitants, on the banks:of the little 
river Aure, and its main objects of interest are 
its famous Cathedral, no less famous tapestry, 
and its interesting 
Merpiavat HALP-TimMBERED Houses. 

The Cathedral is a remarkable building, and 
dates from the twelfth century—west front 
thirteenth century. The two towers are 252ft. 
high, and the somewhat novel feature of the 
lantern is in itself of exceeding beauty. Inter- 
nally, the nave has Norman arches, surmounted 
by the triforium and a clerestory of great 
height—a common feature of Norman Cathe- 
drals. The famous tapestry, a fac-simile of 
which may be seen in South (Kensington 
Museum, London, is a most interesting work, 
and is believed to have been executed by 
Queen Matilda, wife of William the Con- 
queror; and the ladies of her court ; it is 20in. 
wide, 213ft. long, and consists of fifty-eight 
tableaux illustrative of the conquest of England. 
Quaint and curious as the representations are, 
it still gives evidence of much skill, and, 
although the drawing of the figures in many 
instances possesses a+ somewhat conical 
element, it yet forms so invaluable a record 
of the history of these remote times that it 
must be regarded as an object of veneration 
and unusual interest. The old half-timbered 
houses of Bayeux are very interesting, and 
point to the origin of that class of work-so 
much practised in England in former times as 
well as now; but Normandy literally teems 
with such relies, and the silent description of 
illustration for such subjects is best. On the 


walls is a sketch of the oldest half-timbered 
house in Bayeux, “and perhaps in all Nor- 
mandy; it shows’ much evidence of its anti- 
quity in decrepit old age, but, like the sturdy 
oak from which its tinibers are hewn, it has 
braved the ravages of time, and what was once 


the abode of the important and affluent is now _ 


a hostelry or restaurant, as its signs testify. 
From Bayeux our route lay towards Lisieux. 
Lisieux is a town of much more importance 
commercially than Bayeux. Its commercial 
aspect renders it noné the less one of the most 
interesting towns in Normandy, on account of 
its Cathedrals old Churches, and buildings, 
especially of the half - timbered class—one 
street. alone, the Rue aux Feves, where they 
abound, being quaint and curious beyond 
description. Z 


THe CATHEDRAL, ST. PIERRE, 


was commenced in 1045, and was several 
times destroyed, but rebuilt in 1226, and has 
been restored in the style of that period. An 
interesting old Church is St. Jacques, a fine 
specimen of the fifteenth century, the tower of 
which was left unfinished, and later on quaintly 
roofed in slated work. Butall Norman towns, 
in wealth of architectural riches, pale before 
the home of Churches, Caen, to which we next 
shaped our course from Lisieux. ‘Caen is a town 
of considerable extent; it has good streets and 
shops, and for all who wish to study Gothie 
Architecture few places afford better-oppor- 
tunities than Caen ; for old houses, too, it is a 
rich field, when we refresh ourselves with its 


history, so reminiscent of the renowned William ~ 


the Conqueror, whose ashes lie interred within 
one of her Churches, St. Stephen, better 
known as the “ Abbaye aux Hommes.” I will 
not enter into any detailed description of the 
many Churches: which adorn Caen, but St, 
Pierre, in the centre of the town, with its 
beautiful pointed spire, graceful tower, and 
exquisite interior, is rich beyond description. 
Then there is St. Stephen, or the Abbaye aux 
Ifommes, which I previously mentioned as the 
last resting place of William the Conqueror, 
built towards the end of the eleventh century, 
and enlarged by-a new choir in 1215, then 
much injured by the Huguenots in 1562-1566, 
and suhsequently restored in its original style 
at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. The exterior is very plain, but finely 
proportioned ; the dignified simplicity of the 
two lofty towers of the west front and the 
massive solidity of its interior gives us one of 
the finest examples of the characteristics of _ 


Tur Earty Norman Perron. 


Besides the two Churches briefly mentioned, 
there is the Abbaye aux Dames, or Church of 
the Holy 'Trinity, founded and consecrated in 
1066 by Queen Matilda, and many of minor 
interest too numerous to mention in detail. 
Apart from its riches in Chureh Archi- 


tecture, Caen also possesses exquisite examples ~~ 


of Renaissance in its Hétel de Valois, Court cf 
the Halles, Monnaies, &e., and, in domestic 
work, half-timbered houses in abundance, 
many highly ornate or quaint and curious. 
A short visit was made to the fine old Renais- 
sance Chateau.of Fountaine Henri, the home 
of one of the nobility, but, although: allowed 
by the Marquis to stroll around the building 
and visit the quaint little private chapel, we 
were not afforded the privilege of viewing the 
interior, much to our regret. At Norrey we 
spent a little time in sketching and looking 
around us, and then the command of “ All 
aboard” was given, and we returned to Caen. 
We proceeded to St. Lo, a. picturesque little 
town, beautifully situated on a steep hill above 
the river Vire. Small as it is, St. Lo possesses 
one of the best-known Cathedrals in Normandy 
of the Decorated period, with-two towers of 
different periods, the pierced, or tracery, work 
in one being strikingly peculiar. Apart from 
its Cathedral, St. Lo possesses its share of old 
buildings, conspicuous amongst which is the 
Maison Dieu, half-timbered, and having 


Some Goop Carvep WoopwoRK; © 
but, in common with many of the old houses 
in Normandy, this building, with its restora- 


tion, has had to subordinate the antiquarian 
to the utilitarian aspect, and permit of the 


ground floor being converted into modern shops. _ 
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Alas! that the practical age in which we live 
should tend to drive us so much to consider 
the monetary element in everything; still, in 
the majority of cases throughout Normandy it 
may be said that, as a rule, the best has been 
retained and well preserved. From St. Lo 
we proceeded to Coutances, a town of some- 
what similar size to St. Lo, but its Cathedral 
surpasses that of the latter town, and is, indeed, 
one of the finest Gothic buildings in all Nor- 
mandy, and dates from the thirteenth century. 
The centre tower, although spireless, is very fine, 
and the lantern in the interior most elegant, 
while the great height of the clerestory renders 
the nave most lofty in appearance, and its nave 
chapels, separated therefrom by foliated screens 
of stone tracery, are remarkably beautiful. As 
the building stands upon the summit of a hill 
above the town, it forms an object of command- 
ing attraction in the landscape. This was the 
last town we visited in Normandy, and we now 
entered Brittany, going to Pontorson en route 
for Mont St. Michel, the shrine of every 
visitor to that part of France. Pontorson 
forms a very convenient halting place from 
which to visit Mont St. Michel, and has a 
good deal to interest as well as. material for 
the sketch book. The old Church, a granite 
structure, proved very curious and interesting 
on inspection, and in the interior are some 
very quaint 
GROTESQUES, RuDELY CARVED IN GRANITE, 


end the saddleback tower of the Church is a 
typical specimen of the period. The hotel, where 
we found comfortable quarters, had formerly 
been a residence, and I should think dates 
from the seventeenth century; the staircase, 
with its curious newels, specially claimed our 
attention. Pontorson is only distant about 
five miles from Mont St. Michel—a little town 
consisting of one street, which winds up the 
side of the rocky eminence. The numerous 


buildings clustermg around this conical 
rock are full of romantic interest, and 
a brief outline of them must fail to 


impart anything like a true conception of 
this unique and truly -wonderful place. 
In as few words as possible, then, let me merely 
point out the most interesting features of the 
wonders of Mont St. Michel. Following up 
the street of the little town, we proceed up 
flights of steps until the Castle Convent. is 
reached, a three-storied building with fine 
cloisters, the constructional parts of which are 
in granite and the carvings in limestone, every 
capital and spandril around these cloisters 
being beautifully carved, and no two are alike 
in design ; the Halles des Chevaliers (Hall of 
the Knights) underneath the cloisters dates 
from the thirteenth century, is formed of four 
aisles and vaulted between, and possesses 
two large and boldly designed chimneypieces. 
Then there is the Church to be visited, with 
its lower Church or crypt, the refectory, the 
dormitory (a large hall over the refectory and 
of the same dimensions), the vaults and 
dungeons, and the ramparts, from which 
extensive views of sea and land are obtained. 
Much has been done in the work of restoration, 
and much yet remains to be done; but the 
French Government is fully alive to the value 
of its possession, and we may confidently look 
forward to the time when Mont St. Michel 
will unfold all its beauties. Dinan is a 
romantically situated little town. Although not 


Ricu in Otp CHURCHES 


or in public buildings, it offers a wide field for 
the Artist or antiquarian, as the town con- 
tains many curious old houses and other 
objects of interest, whilst the ruins in the 
neighbourhood and the rich and varied nature 
of the landscape give ample scope for artistic 
inclinations. The ruined Chateau La Guaraye, 
about two miles from the town, is well worthy 
of a visit. Built in the Flamboyant style of 
the sixteenth century of grey granite, richly 
carved in parts, but little of it now remains, 
and that much weatherworn, yet it gives every 
indication of having.once been a structure of 
considerable beauty and extent. The Church 
of St. Sanveur, a mixture of Norman and 
Perpendicu'ar, the principal Ecclesiastical relic, 
does not merit much attention, but the quaint 
old streets and the clock tower give an old- 
time air to pretty little Dinan. 


Professional Items. 


Arproatru.—The building trades have been 
fairly busy recently, and a good many dwelling- 
houses have been put up, as well as buildings 
of a more public nature. In the east end 
Mr. Spalding has put up six workmen’s 
cottages in Ernest Street, and Messrs. M‘Laren 
and Nairn have added six semi-detached 
cottages to those they had previously erected 
at the north end of Carnegie Street. At the 
foot of High Street Mr. Fife, builder, has put 
up a two story tenement for four tenants on 
the site of some old houses, and he is also 
erecting a three story one in John Street to 
hold six tenants. A cottage has been built in 
Union Street East by Mr. Reid, builder, and 
the same builder has put up a self-contained 
cottage on the lands of Lochlands near Little 
Sairnie. Messrs. D. Ramsay and Son have 
finished two tenements in St. Vigeans Road, 
to hold four tenants each, and are about to 
build two others. In the west end, four semi- 
detached villas have been put up by Mr. 
Spalding in Addison Place. Two semi-detached 
cottages have been erected by Messrs. Ramsay 
and Gordon in Hillend Road, and the same 
firm are proceeding with two similar cottages. 
The Parish Council offices in Hill Street are 
now finished, and the Public Library Building 
is progressing. In. publie works Messrs. 
Fraser and Sons’ extension of Westburn 
Works are on a very large scale. 


Brrmonpsey.—The Chairman of the London 
School Board, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
opened a new school in Page’s Walk, Old 
Kent Road, on the 23rd ult. The school adjoins 
the Guinness Trust Buildings—four huge 
blocks of model dwellings containing nearly 
600 tenements—and has accommodation for 
358 boys, 358 girls, and 458 infants. The 
school was the 413th school opened by the 
London School Board. The site had cost 
£13,769 and the building £19,489. The 
buildings included a schoolkeeper’s house, a 
laundry centre, and a manual training school. 


BirMincHAM.—A great improvement has 
been effected in the dome of the Council 
House by the regilding of the lantern. The 
Estates Committee has discussed the desira- 
bility of gilding the ribs of the dome, which 
are about 100ft. in length, and 14in. wide. 
The cost would be about £200. 


BLAcKBuRN.—The new Swedenborgian 
Church in Anvil Street was opened a few 
days ago. ‘The new place of worship has been 
erected on the site of the old Church,at a cost 
of about £2250, in free Gothic design, the 
material being brick and terra-cotta. The 
Church affords accommodation for about 275 
persons. Mr. Walter Stirrup, of Richmond 
Terrace, is the Architect. 


Bopmin.—The commodious Free Library 
which Mr; Passmore Edwards has presented 
to Bodmin was opened on the 24th ult. Con- 
veniently situated at the junction of Fore 
Street with the Beacon Road, the building is 
two stories in height, and built of local stone 
with Bath stone dressings. A conspicuous 
feature of the interior is a broad and lofty 
corridor, handsomely tiled. Spanning the 
central lobby are a series of bold intersecting 
arches, supported on pilasters of Bath stone, 
with moulded caps and:‘keys. On the right of 
the lobby on the ground floor is a reading- 
room. Further along the corridor is a still 
larger room, intended to be fitted up as a 
lending library. On the other side of the 
smaller lobby is a room which will be furnished 
as a reading-room for boys. Opposite the 
principal reading-room is the magazine-room. 
All the rooms are paved with wood blocks, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, as well as to the lighting. As previously 
stated, Mr. S, Trehane, Liskeard, was the con- 
tractor, and the designs were prepared by Mr. 
Silvanus’ Trevail, Architect, Truro, the cost 
being about £2000. — 


BRADFORD.—An important addition is being 
made to the buildings of the Bradford In- 
firmary, the erection having just been begun 
of a nurses’ home, which will occupy a site on 
the Westgate side of the Infirmary grounds. 
The total cost of the structure when completed 
and furnished will probably be about £10,000. 
Accommodation will be provided for over fifty 
nurses, the majority of whom at present 
occupy a house near the south end of the In- 
firmary garden. In accordance with the regu- 
lations of the Corporation, the building~is 
being put up behind a line which will make 
Westgate, so far as bordered by the Infirmary 
premises, some 15ft. wider. The present wall 
separating the Infirmary estate from Westgate 
is being set back for that distance. The exist- 
ing lodge isto come down, and will beincluded in 
the new structure, and the new building itself, 
of course, will stand behind the rebuilt wall. 
The style of Architecture adopted in the In- 
firmary buildings is that of the Tudor period, 
The Board of Management discussed for some 
time the question whether it was necessary in 
the new building to follow the same style, the 
cost of which has rapidly increased during the 
past twenty years, owing to the very greatly 
enhanced price of labour. ‘When figures were 
gone into it was found that the cost of build- 
ing in ashlar and ashlar wallstones, as in the 
case of the Infirmary, with its Tudor style and 
elaborate masonry, would reach a total ex- 
penditure of so large amount as to be almost 
prohibitive. It was, therefore, decided to 
erect a plainer building; which will be a 
modification of the style prevalent in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
Although the new Home will not be entirely 
devoid of ornament, ornament will be made sub- 
sidiary to utility, and it may be stated that 
the windows will be free from mullions, which 
give rise toa great deal of complaint in the 
Infirmary, as they take up air space and ob- 
struct light. The new building will stand 
parallel with Westgate. It will be 142ft. in 
length, 42ft. wide, and four stories in heicht, 
including the basement, which, on the lower 
or Westgate side, will be entirely out of the 
ground. The ground floor will contain the 
main entrance, which will be on the east side 
of the building, opening into the Infirmary 
garden. The entrance hall will lead into a 
corridor running the full length of the building 
north and south. The Architects for the 
whole of the work are Messrs. Milnes and 
France, and the contractors are as follows :— 
Masons and joiners, Messrs. William Ives and 
Co., Shipley; slater, Mr. James Smithies ; 
plumbers, Messrs. Stead and Hutton; plas- 
terers, Messrs. B. Dixon and Co. ; and painter, 
Mr. 8. Lupton. 


Bristout.—The restoration of the tower of 
St. Thomas is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The old building, which was known 
as St. Thomas’s Church, was destroyed in 
1789, and so solid was the masonry that some 
portions of it had to be blown up by gun- 
powder. The work of erecting the present 
building was completed in 1793. The original 
tower, which is a very good example of the 
Perpendicular style, was allowed to remain, 
but it had become so dilapidated that restora- 
tion was sorely needed. A _ considerable 
portion of it has been refaced, and a new 
parapet and pinnacles have been added. As 
far as possible the old lines of the tower have 
been followed, and the surface has been dis- 
turbed only where the stone has decayed. The 
cost of the work, which amounts to something 
like £1600, is defrayed by a legacy left by the 
late Mr. Frayne. Mr. Gough, of Bridge 
Street, is the Architect, and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Cowlin, who restored 
the tower of Bristol Cathedral. 


CrypEBANK.—At the shipyard belonging to 
the Clydebank Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, there has been erected an 
extension to boiler shop, composed of three 
bays, two of which are covered with a light 
wood roof and asphalted felt, the other with 
an iron roof and galvanised sheets. The 
larger bays have cast-iron columns 387ft. high, 
with shoulders on them to carry the travelling 
crane girders, and are spaced 30ft. apart. At 
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the side concrete piers support the crane 
girders and the roof, with brick walling filling 
in between. The contractors were: Ironwork, 
Arrol’s Bridge and Roof Company, Limited, 
Germiston ; brickwork, R. McAlpine and Sons ; 
joiner work, J. and G. Findlay. Convenient 
to the boiler shop there is built a new drawing 
loft, the contractors for which were : Ironwork, 
Bladen and Company ; brickwork, R. McAlpine 
and Sons. A new gatehouse has also been 
erected, which stands in a recess in Dumbarton 
Road, and, being of effective design, gives 
a pleasing appearance to the street. It has 
a facing of terra-cotta bricks, red pointed, with 
Ballochmyle stone cope, cornice, and pediment. 
Alexander McEwan and Son, Partick, were 
the contractors for the brick and mason work. 
There are also nearly finished a brass 
foundry, brass-finishing and copper shops, 
with hydraulic room, electric -house, and 
“ Dowson ”’ gas producer. The power required 
for the travellme cranes, hydraulic accumu- 
lators, electric lighting, &c., is got by gas 
engines supplied from the “ Dowson” gas 
apparatus, which is claimed to be less costly 
than steam power... The contractors are: 
Tronwork, Findlay and Co., Motherwell ; 
brickwork, R. McAlpine and Sons. The whole 
work will cost £25,000. The Architect is Mr. 
T. MeIntosh Seotland, 182, West Nile Street, 
Glasgow, and Airdrie. 


Cotuam.—The restoration of the Wesleyan 
Chapel is proceeding rapidly, and memorial- 
stones were laid a few days ago. The original 
outlines of the structure will be observed, with 
the addition of an organ and choir chamber at 
the rear. The walls will be of pennant stone, 
with Bath stone dressings, the internal fittings 
of pitch-pine, the choir having a groined ceiling 
and carved stall ends. The pulpit is to be of 
the same design as before, but somewhat 
larger. The Architects are Mr. R. Curwen, of 
London, and Mr. H. J. Jones, of Bristol, and 
the builders Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, and Co. 
The estimated cost is close on £7000, of which 
nearly £6000 is forthcoming from insurance of 
the original building. 


Crospy.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Church was laid at Crosby a 
few days avo. The Church is being built from 
the designs of Messrs. Daggers and Fordham, 
of Chester, with facings and dressings of Run- 
corn stone. It will provide seating accommo- 
dation for about 600 persons, and will have a 
nave, north and south transepts, chancel, choir 
vestry, and clergy vestry, ‘he chief entrance, 
with a large porch, will be in Mersey Road, 
and there will be another entrance to one of 
the transepts, also in Mersey Road. ‘The 
amount of the building contract is £5700. 


Dunprx.—Although there has recently been 
little said or done regarding the site to be 
occupied by the statue of Her Majesty in 
Dundee, a very decided change is observable 
in the attitude of the municipal authorities 
upon the question. There can now be no 
doubt that there is a great preponderance of 
opinion in favour of the site in front of the 
High School gates, and an additional reason 
has just transpired for the selection of this 
position. It seems that instead of having a 
measurement of 18ft. as had been intended, 
the base of the statue will be 22ft. square. 
This fact will practically involve the abandon- 
ment of all idea of placing the statue in. High 
Street, for there is no part of that thoroughfare 
sufficiently spacious to allow of the laying 
down of so large a pedestal. 


Frooxsuran, Lancs.—A new Church, in the 
Early English style, is about to be erected for 
Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P., at Flookburgh, 
near to Holker Hall, in Lancashire. Plans 
have been prepared by Messrs. Austin and 
Paley ; and the work has been let to various 
local firms. The Church, which will accommo- 
date about 400, will cost about £5000. 


Harrogatn.—The extensive improvements 
which are being made by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company at the Harrogate Railway 
Station are rapidly approaching completion. 
At the main entrance, facing James Street, a 


central ring with annexe has been added, the 
approach has been widened, and an ornamental 
iron portico has been erected in the place of 
the old and inconvenient one. Two large 
entrances have been made, on each side of 
which are the stationmaster’s and telegraph 
offices, together with a large parcels and left- 
luggage office and _ first-class gentlemen’s 
waiting room. Four booking offices have been 
added, the woodwork being surmounted by an 
ornamental clock. A new entrance has been 
provided on the south side and a new roadway 
formed, Extensive embankment works have 
been opened out at the upper end of the south 
platform to afford provision for a new dock. 


Leicester.—One of the most important 
reports that the Corporation of Leicester has 
had under consideration for years past was 
submitted at a recent meeting, when the 
Estates Committee asked for sanction to carry 
out a scheme for the erection of a block of 
tenement dwellings for the working-classes. 
The site of the proposed tenements is in 
Winifred Street, where the Corporation owns a 
piece of land that has, for a number of years, 
been lying vacant, and which, together with a 
plot that has been exchanged, it is now pro- 
posed to turn into a profitable investment, in 
addition to improving Winifred Street by 
widening it from 23ft. to 40ft. The building, 
which will be three stories high, and comprise 
fifty-one tenements, has been designed round 
an open space, which will be planted with trees 
and shrubs. Each group will have a separate 
entrance from the street, and into the court- 
yard at the back, whilst. the staircase in each 
block will be constructed of fireproof material. 
Each tenement on the first and second floors 
will be provided with a semi-private entrance 
by means of a neat lobby off the main stair- 
case, whilst in the rear balconies will be erected 
for each group. 


MorercamBs. — Plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Howdell, A-R.I.B.A., of Leeds, for a 
new Primitive Methodist Chapel and Assembly 
Hall at the west end. ‘Tenders have been 
accepted for building the assembly hall 
as follows:—Masonry, &c., T. O.. Dixon; 
joinery, &c., R. Clough; slater and plasterer, 
W.J.Cross ; plumbing, glazing, and gasfitting, 
J: H. Brown—all of Morecambe; painting, Roy- 
lance and Horsman, of Leeds ; and heating, G. 
Tankard, of Leeds, 


Nortu Suietps.—The Corporation has re- 
eently built, on the western boundary of the 
Fish Quay, a large block of premises, which 
have been leased by the Northern Counties’ 
Ice-Making and Cold Stores Company, Ltd. 
The Tynemouth Corporation has spent about 
£4000 upon the premises, but the Ice Company’s 
expenditure on the necessary machinery and 
plant is close upon £16,000. The new building 
has a river frontage of 120ft., and is 36ft. in 
breadth. The building has been erected under 
the personal supervision of the Borough Sur- 
veyor (Mr. J. F. Smillie) by Messrs. W. John- 
son and Sons; Mr. J. T. Cackett, Architect, 
Neweastle, has,represented the Ice Company, 
and Mr. T. B. Johns has been clerk of works. 
The buildings are approaching completion. 


Norrineuam.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Church, which will re-place the temporary 
building of St. Simon’s, Bobber’s Mill Road, 
Hyson Green, was laid recently. The sale of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Parliament Street, and 
of the glebe land forming part of the endow- 
ment, to the M.S. and L. Railway Company, 
realised about £10,000, which will go towards 
the cost of the new Church and its endowment. 


Panpripr.—A stained-glass window is being 
erected in Panbride Free Church. It is a fine 
specimen of modern glass-staining, and finds 
a place in the west aisle. The panel is 16ft. 
in height and 23ft. in breadth, and consists of 
a life-sized figure of St. Matthew, surmounted 
by a scroll. The window is supplied and 
erected by Messrs. R. Farquharson and Son, 
Arbroath, to the directions of Mr. James P. 
Bruce, Architect, Carnoustie. 


PrnzAnce.—Foundation stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel have been laid at Wesley 
Rock, near Penzance. The new building will 
stand on the plot of ground immediately ad- 
joining the present chapel, and will provide 
seating accommodation for 480 persons, and 
will be so built as to allow of the addition of 
galleries. The cost is estimated at nearly 
£2000, 


PiymoutTH.—Plans have been prepared by 
the engineers of the Great Western directors 
for the extension and enlargement of the 
baggage warehouse and the construction of a 
platform near the piers at Millbay. It is 
intended to more than double the warehouse 
in length by the erection of a new wing on 
the site now occupied by a foundry and boat- 
building yard. The new structure will be 
245ft. long, increasing the total length of the 
block to 425ft. The old portion of the ware- 
house will be widened to 90ft., and the new 
building will be of corresponding width. The 
entire block will be two stories high. One 
important part of the scheme provides for the 
construction of a short line of rails. ‘The new 
line will, by a bold sweep, traverse a corner of 
the timber yard, cut through a couple of ware- 
houses adjoining, and pass direct into the 
baggage warehouse on the ground floor, where 
a platform will be constructed 420ft. long. 
Both rails and platform being withim the 
building, a portion of the warehouse will prac- 


tically be converted into a station, with perfect _ 


shelter from the elements. In future, there- 
fore, passengers landing at Millbay Pier will 
be able to proceed by the covered way to the 
waiting-room, and after a much shorter deten- 
tion there than is now necessary, will be 
conducted through the baggage warehouse into 
the train without suffering the. slightest dis- 
comfort. But the scheme has one: rather 
serious drawback. 


absorb a portion of the short private road 
running from the West Hoe to the dock 
entrance. At present the roadway is 44ft. 
Gin. wide, and, according to the plans, a strip 
138ft. 9in. wide on the western side of the 
thoroughfare would be thrown into the station 


part of the warehouse, reducing the width of 


the thoroughfare to an average of 30ft. 9in. 


LOSEHEARTY.—The memorial to be erected at 
Rosehearty in honour of the Queen’s Jubilee 
is to be a fountain. The design which has 


been adopted is that of Mr. Victor Mitchell, - 


Architect, 12, King Street, Aberdeen. The 
structure, which is to be entirely of granite, 
will stand over ten feet in height, the lower 


base being square, and having rustic work 


splayed and margined, The die will be circu- 
lar and of polished Rubislaw stone, with turned 
base and pedimented cap of the same material. 


The pillar and capital will be of Peterhead ~ 


granite, polished, with rosettes cut on neck, and 


the whole will be surmounted by an imperial _ 


crown, also of Peterhead stone, finely finished. 
T'wo of the pediments are to be enriched with 
coats of arms cut in relief. There will be two 
drinking basins, of Peterhead stone, and also 
a trough for horses, and a couple of dog drink- 
ing basins. Messrs. Smith and Taylor, Ash- 
vale Place, are the contractors for the work. 


RoruEerHam.—The new suite of police offices 
in Frederick Street and Haward Street includes 
two spacious courts, corridor cells of the most 
approved type,: conveniently arranged offices, 
waiting-rooms, and weights and measures 
department. The site is that of the 'T’emper- 
ance Hall, the old police offices, and two or 
three cottages. The whole scheme, including 
the purchase of land, clearing of buildings, 
contract, &c., is understood to amount to about 
£20,000.. The contractor has been Mr. Richard 
Snell, and the plans have been prepared by 
Mr. R. J. Lovell, Architect, of London. 


SourH Suimtps.—The North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company has decided to carry out im- 
provements at the South Shields railway 


station, and increase the accommodation at 


To obtain the necessary 
width for the new structure, it is proposed to. — 
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that terminus. The south side platform is to 
be carried back to allow a third line of rails to 
be laid down, so that an engine may be 
changed from one end of the train to the other 
when both platform lines are occupied. A 
footbridge is to be erected communicating 
between the two platforms, both of which, it 
is expected, will be used instead of as at the 
present time only the north platform. New 
waiting rooms and offices will also be built, 
and a carriage drive into Salem Street will be 
made. 


Truro.—The new Technical Schools now in 
course of erection will, when erected, be an 
imposing range of buildings extending from 
Pydar Street to St. Mary’s Wesleyan Chapel, 
with the chief elevation fronting to the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall. Whilst not exactly 
on the same architectural lines as.the Free 
Library, the schools will be in the Tudor 
Renaissance style, and assimilate with it. The 
Architect has harmonised the general appear- 
ance of the two buildings by the elimination 
of one of the library gables. ‘The walls will be 
composed of a granite base, corresponding 
with the lbrary, Bath stone dressings, and 
Plymouth limestone filling, and there will be 
mullioned transomed windows towards the 
front. Over the chief pediment will be placed 
the arms of the city of Truro. An inscription 
panel over the central entrance will indicate 
the memorial character of the schools. An 
ornamental fleche on the roof will ventilate 
the building. The woodwork of the interior 
will consist of varnished pitchpine, as in the 
library. The length of the new building will 
be about three times that of the frontage of 
the existing library. There will be a central 
entrance with porch and vestibule 10ft. wide. 
opening into a 6ft. corridor running right and 
left. Mr. 8. Trevail is the Architect. 


WoLtvERHAMPTON.—At a special leensing 
sessions Mr. R. A. Wilcock applied for -an 
order to make important alterations to the 
Empire Music Hall and Vaults, situate in 
Cheapside and Queen Square. Te explained 
that the present buildings were old and incon- 
venient, and it was proposed to take them 
down and erect a first-class place of entertain- 
ment, replete with every modern convenience ; 
and it would be seen from the plans that the 
scheme would include the shop of Mr. Phillips, 
chemist, adjoining the Empire Vaults, 
together with some old- shopping at the rear 
and Mr. Raybould’s shop in Cheapside. The 
front would be of red brick with terra-cotta 
facings, the ground floor of granite, and the 
woodwork of mahogany, and it was estimated 
that the entire cost would amount to between 
£40,000 and £50,000. The plans having been 
inspected, Mr. Ward, of the firm of Messrs. 
Owen and Ward, Architects, Birmingham, 
explained that there would be nine entrances, 
and the building would be lighted with elec- 
tricity, though a supply of gas would also be 
laid on. A fire-screen would be provided at 
the suggestion of the borough surveyor. The 
application was unanimously granted. 


Yorx.—The present premises of the York 
Dispensary, in New Street, having for some 
time been found to be inadequate, the directors 
recently acquired a site in Duncombe Place 
upon which the erection of a new building has 
been in progress for some little time. The 
plans show that the new dispensary will con- 
tain, on its ground floor, and quite separate 
and distinct from the residential part of the 
house, ample accommodation for the work that 
has to be done there. This will include dis- 
pensing room, a consulting room, specially 
fitted for opthalmological and laryngoscopic 
work, two other consulting rooms for the ordi- 
nary daily work of the staff, and a large and 
comfortable waiting hall, which will accommo- 
date at least three times the number of patients 
that the present waiting room will hold: On 
the first floor is provided sufficient sitting 
room and bedroom accommodation, with the 
necessary kitchens and other offices for the 
resident staff, and on the second floor are bed- 
rooms for the servants, &e. 


Trade and Craft. 


EAST HAM SEWER FATALITIES, 


In Queen’s Bench Division, on the 24th ult., 
the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury dis- 
posed of the case of Digby v. the Hast Ham 
Urban Council. It was an action by Mrs. 
Esther Martha Digby, widow of Walter 
Thomas Digby, suing on behalf of herself and 
children, to recover damages by reason of the 
loss of her husband. On July lst, 1895, 
Walter Thomas Digby met his death in a 
man-hole connected with the sewage works of 
the defendants. The deceased on going into 
the man-hole was suffocated by noxious gas, 
and the plaintiff alleged that defects were 
permitted to exist which should have been 
known to the District Council, and remedied. 
It appeared that five deaths in all resulted 
from the condition of the man-hole in ques- 
tion. The deceased first entered for the ordi- 
nary discharge of his work in connection with 
the sewage, but his condition having been 
discovered, four other men entered successively 
to rescue him, ‘The case was a test one. The 
defence was a denial of negligence, the Urban 
District Council pleading that it had used all 
reasonable precautions to prevent a fatality, 
which could not have been foreseen. This was 
a second trial, Mr. Justice Cave having non- 
suited, and the Appeal Court having ordered a 
new trial. The jury found for the plaintiff, 
awarding £225 damages. 


PLATE-GLASS FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


A company of glass workers has recently 
discovered that ordinary plate-glass will make 
a- more. durable monument than the hardest 
marble or granite, for glass is practically 
indestructible. Wind, rain, heat, or cold will 
eventually crumble the hardest rock, and one 
can seldom read the inscription on a grave- 
stone fifty years old, but a glass monument 
will look as fresh after the elapse of centuries 
as on the day of its erection, and the inscrip- 
tion can be made ineffaceable. The thick 
plate-glass used to glaze the port-holes of 
steamers will resist the stormiest sea, and is 
practically unbreakable. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


“Expanded Metal and its Uses in Fireproof 
Constructions” is the title of an illustrated 
booklet issued by the Expanded Metal Com- 
pany, of 39, Upper Thames Street, H.C. What 
expanded metal is must now be common know- 
ledge. But for the benefit of the few it may 
briefly be described as mechanically cut or 
split and deployed or opened-out- sheets of 
metal, having diamond-shaped meshes and 
strands of practically any desired sizes and 
thicknesses. This expansion thus produces 
greater surface or covering area than the 
extent possessed originally by the sheet 
operated upon, and without any waste of 
material. The advantages accruing are 
numerous and valuable, but undoubtedly it is 
used to the greatest advantage in combination 
with concrete, cement, or plaster in the eree- 
tion of fireproof constructions and the like. 
Its value in such cases, especially where the 
strength and lightness of such structure have 
been duly considered as well as the prime cost, 
is incontestable. Manifestly the chief points 
to be aimed at in fireproof constructions are 
strength, lightness, efficiency, and, of course, 
reasonable cost. And proof is not wanting 
that concrete, having expanded metal as a 
sound and consistent basis or bed, possesses 
these qualifications, and in practice results 
have been far more satisfactory than in cases 
where a richer concrete or cement is used in 
order to give the floor greater tensile strength. 
In fact, the desirability of a combination of 
concrete and expanded metal, attaining as it 
does in a floor the maximum of strength and 
fire-resistine efficiency, cannot for a moment 
be in dispute. Other features of interest and 
merit in expanded metal are numerous; its 
superiority as a substitute for common. lathing 
(attention being directed to the excellent 
manner in which the plaster or cement is 


embedded and keyed to the metallic lattice 
work), its claims as a substitute for innu-, 
merable descriptions of wirework, its economic 
use in the metallic part of a structure, are only 
a few of many. 


Lincrusta-WaALtTron National Ewprirms. 


The accompanying illustration is of a per- 
manent bas-relief medallion of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, made of Lincrusta-Walton, by 
Messrs. Frederick Walton and Company. ‘The 
medallion itself is 13in. in diameter, and can 
be hung up as a plaque, or framed as a picture, 
or let into a panel either in circular or square 
shaper. Messrs. Walton and Company are 


also producing in their well-known decorative 
material a series of national, ecclesiastical, and 
masonic emblems, ranging from the Royal 
Arms to the Badge of Ireland. All the designs 
may be had plain, decorated in two colours, or 
with heraldic decoration, and as works of Art 
—and loyalty—should come prominently to 
the front amongst the Jubilee decorations. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT: UNSUCCESSFUL 
PROSECUTION, 


An interesting point was raised in a case 
decided a few days ago in tke Lambeth 
Police Court. The London County Coun- 
cil applied for penalties against Rowton 
Houses, Limited, for not obeying a notice 
served upon them by the Council under the 
London Building Act, 1894, section 14. The 
building in respect of which the complaint 
arose was Rowton Houses, Churchyard Row, 
Newington. Mr. Hopkins said there was no 
dispute about the facts ; it was admitted that 
every fact necessary to raise the question must 
be found against the defendants.. The allega- 
tion which concerned him was that the defen- 
dants’ building was so high as to infringe the 
last. proviso but one of sub-section 5 of s¢e- 
tion 13 of the London Building Act, 1894, and if 
that proviso applied, the building was cer- 
tainly too high by many feet. — If, say, the 
Gordon Hotels Company had done exactly what 
the defendants had done in the matter and, 
after complying with the requirements of the 
statute, as the defendants complied with them, 
had erected on that very site one of their 
palaces, he thought it must be admitted that 
they might have gone to any height they 
pleased, and that no question could have 
arisen as to the height under the proviso, 
because the Gordon Hotels could not be said 
to be within it. For all the purposes of the 
London Building Act he could see no possible 
difference between, say, the Gordon Hotels 
Company building a rich man’s hotel, and 
Rowton Houses, Limited, building a poor 
man’s hotel, He was strongly of opinion that 
all the real merits were with the defendants, 
and he dismissed the summonses. Mr. Hopkins 
allowed £15 15s. costs. 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM OF THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL, 

Some interesting particulars of the whole 
electric system of the Blackwall Tunnel have 
been supplied to us from official sources. 
There is a large generating station on the 
Poplar side of the river, where there are three 
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Lancashire boilers supplying steam to five 
compound steam dynamos of the latest type. 
Three of these dynamos are of 120 horse power, 
and the other two of 60 horse power. They 
supply not only light, but power to six motors 
driving pumps and lifts and the tools in the 
well-equipped workshop attached to the 
generating station. Mr. T. P. Gunyon, the 
Council’s chief electric engineer, has designed 
the whole electric system, and ,he mentions 
one curious fact which probably not half a 
dozen of the ten thousand visitors on Saturday 
would have noticed, that though most of the 
incandescent lights are of 32 candle power, 
they are more powerful near the mouths of 
the tunnel— just where it might be expected 
that their power would be reduced. The 
increase, however, is in order that the tran- 
sition from broad daylight to the artificial 
illumination of the tunnel may be less trying 
to horses and drivers on entering. The tran- 
sition the other way, it might be added, is also 
a little trying, as was evidenced at the opening 
by many persons shading their eyes from the 
elare of the upper world as they emerged from 
the comparative gloom. 


WHAT IS A SEWER ? 


The case of Fulham Vestry (appellants) v. 
London County Council (respondents), which 
recently came before the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, was a case stated by certain justices of 
Kensington. The appellants had applied for 
a summons against the respondents on a com- 
plaint, by the appellants, of a nuisance from 
“foul smells,” “dangerous to health,” arising 
from a surface sewer ventilator constructed by 
the respondents in the surface of a roadway 
within the appellants’ district. The sewer 
formed part of the main drainage system of 
London. The complaint was made under 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, sec- 


tion 5. The apy«ilants contended that the 
nuisance came within section 2 (1) b of 


the said Act, arising frcm a. “ water-course” 
or a “drain” in such a condition as to be 
dangerous to health. The respondents con- 
tended that the summary abatement of 
nuisances in relation to drains under the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, did not 
apply to public “sewers.” The justices held 
that a public sewer was not within the defini- 
tion of nuisances to be dealt with under 
section 2 (1) b of the said Act, and that they 


had no jurisdiction, therefore, to deal with the 
complaint, and discharged the summons, but 
stated the case—Mr. Danckwerts, for the 
appellants, argued that a “sewer” came 
within the words “drain or watercourse.”— 
Mr. Bosanquet, Q.C., and Mr. Horace Avory, 
for the respondents, contended that the drains 
dealt with by the Act could not be construed 
as including public sewers—Mr. Justice 
Day held that section 2 (1) b of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, could not be 
made to apply to defects in sewers vested in 
the London County Council, but only to 
premises, whether public or private, occupied 
by owners of property, as distinguishable from 
great public works coustructed by public 
bodies ‘for public purposes. -No doubt the 
London County Council were liable, like any 
other public body, for any egregious mistake 
in the construction or maintenance of works 
intrusted to them by the Legislature, but for 
that they were only liable to the constitutional 
tribunals of the realm, and not to summary 
proceedings at petty sessions.—Mr. Justice 
Lawrance concurred. The word “sewer” was 
not contained in the subsection in question, and 
was probably purposely omitted.—Appeal dis- 
missed. 


THE committee which has charge of the 
arrangements in connection with Gloucester’s 
commemoration of the Queen’s long reign has 
accepted the report of a sub-committee, which 
recommended that plans be invited for a library 
at a cost not exceeding £5000... 

A new Roman Catholic Church at Colne has 
been opened by the Bishop of Salford. The 
building, which is not yet complete, will cost 


Correspondence. 


EXHIBITION OF FIREPROOF 
MATERIALS. 


To the Editor of THE BuinpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Under the circumstances connected 
with the recent disastrous fire in Paris, will 
you permit me to direct attention to the 
Exhibition of Fireproof Materials made from 
Asbestos, opened in the large hall of the 
Society of Architects, St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly, on Monday, the 31st inst. ? 

This Exhibition, suggested by the above 
deplorable event, has been organised in order 
to demonstrate means of assisting in the pre- 
vention of loss of life by the use of non- 
inflammable decorations in our homes and 
public buildings.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. ALFRED FISHER, 

May 26th, 1897. General Manager. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Architectural Association of Ire- 
land.—'The closing meeting of the winter term 
was. held at the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland 
Row, Dublin, the President (Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpen) in the chair. Amongst those present 
were Messrs. A. J. McHoughlin, J. Coleman, 
P. F. O'Sullivan, Jas; H. Webb; L. O’Callaghan, 
F. Johnson, T. Slevin, A. W. Moore, &c., and 
R. M. Butler (Secretary). The meeting was 
held for the purpose of receiving an interim 
report from the Committee. 'The report was 
a most satisfactory one. The Association was 
only established in November last, and already 
numbered over one hundred members, seven 
new members having recently joined. ‘Three 
classes met weekly during the winter months. 
In respect of these the President said that 
while there was room for improvement in 
regard to attendance at the classes, yet the 
results for so young an Association must be 
considered highly satisfactory. Reports from 
the secretaries of the classes of Design, (senior 


and junior) and the. building construction 
classes were read. It was decided that the 
annual excursion should be to Monasterboice 
and Mellifont Abbey. ‘The proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the President 
for his conduct in the chair during the term. 
The Edinburgh Architectural Asso= 
ciation.—The Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation visited The Binns and * Midhope, 
Linlithgowshire, by permission of Mr. J. 
Cornwall Dalyell and the Earl of Hopetoun. 
Mr. Thomas Ross, F.S.A. Scot., in describing 
The Binns, said that on plan it formed three 
sides of a square, the east wing being the 
oldest part, and probably dating from the six- 
teenth century, and the north and west wings 
from the seventeenth century. One, at any 
rate, of the fine plaster ceilings seemed to be 
by the same hand that executed those at 
Moray House, Edinburgh. Mr. Ross, in his 
description of Midhope, said it was. a lofty 
mansion house situated in a picturesque dell, 
and quite hidden from view till one was almost 
within call of it. Oblong on plan, it was 
erected at three distinct periods. | The whole 
basement was vaulted, and a small newel stair 
in the older part and a fine oak stair in the 
later gave access to the upperfloors. Alexander 
Drummond, second son of Alexander Drum- 
mond, of Harnock, was the first laird of 
Midhope, and in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the property passed into the 
hands of the Livingstone family, who probably 
built the eastern parts. 


Amone historic places in London now 
threatened with destruction is that interesting 
corner in Chelsea known as “The Apothe- 
caries’ Garden.” ‘Those gardens date back as 
far as 1721, when Sir H. Sloane handed them 
over to the Apothecariesfor scientific purposes. 
A statue of the donor, executed by Rysbraeck, 


£4000, towards which £1000 has already been 
raised. At present the Church will accommo- 
date about 500 persons. 


stands in the gardens; and the fine cedar trees 
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Enquiry Department. = 
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To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


of 19th May that you have decided to open an 
Enquiry Department. I now take the liberty 
of asking you what is the best work on 
proportion of Parish Churches, - e 
Hoping that you will be able’ to give me 
name of author of best work, - : 
T remain yours, | 
JAMES P..McH. 


with the proportions of Parish Churches. 


Branpvon’s Boor: 


tive views of English Ecclesiastical structures, 
accompanied by plans drawn to a uniform — 
scale, 160 plates, imp. 8vo., cloth, £1 8s., scarce, 
is a useful one of its kind. ‘ Pies 


BowMAN AND CROWTHER’S: WORK: 


Bowman and Crowther’s “The Churches of — 
the Middle Ages,” being select specimens of 
Early and Pointed structures, with a few of | 
the purest Late Pointed Examples, with 126 
fine lithographic plates, plans, views, eleva- 
tions, sections, and details, 2 vols., folio, half 
morocco, £7 7s., scarce, is a most valuable - 
work; a parallel of the various styles, and 
illustrating the Churches by most careful 
measured drawings, to scale of elevations, 
sections, details, plans, &c. 

Both these books you «an obtain from 
Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London. 
The former at a cost of 22s., and I understand 
Mr. Batsford has a copy of the latter which 
you can have for £4 10s.—ED. | é 


Tue erection of the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster is progressing satis-— 


within two years. The foundations have been 
finished—at a cost of £15,000—and the granite 
facade is gradually mounting. ; ea 
One of the best known Suffolk estates 
has just changed hands, Hengrave Hall, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, with its 4600 acres of 
splendid sporting land, having been sold by 
the executors of the late Mr. John Lysaght to 
Mr. J. Wood, of Whitfield, Derbyshire, and of 
Ivington, Herefordshire. Hengrave Hall 1s 


tecture in the country.. The building is of 
stone, and possesses some very fine ornamental 
carving. 
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in the grounds, which were the gift of Sir 
Joseph Banks, are now over 200 years old, 


Effingham House, Arundel St : 
Strand, W.C. 


(Junn-2, 18975 =) 
Dear Str,—I see by the Builders’ Journal yee 


(‘There is no book published dealing specially — s 


Brandon’s “ Parish Churches,” being perspec- 


factorily, and will, it is hoped, be completed — 


famous as the finest example of Tudor Archi- =) 


Tur Eprror will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. | 


All matter must reach the Editor by the first post si 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the _. 
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CLEETHORPES (Lines.).—For the execution of road | ELGIN.—For the erection of busines 


| 
“TENDERS | f Ss premises, South- 
be | works, Poplar-road (Contract No. 9), for the Urban District | street, for Mr. Charles Forsyth. Mr. G. C. Doig, Are hitect, 
a | Council, Mr, E. Rushton, Surveyor, Poplar-road, Clee- Elgin :— 

Information from accredited sources should be | thorpes. Quantities by the Surveyor :— , Building.—David Forsyth £907 0 
sent to “The Editor.”’ No results of tenders can | A. Brunton & Son £1,015 611] L.. N. Davison, Carpentry.—A., and R. Dunbar 715-0 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the ‘rimsby* BGS 1 | ‘ = a ae 

4 | Hewins & Good- Grimsby £ Slating, ~Jame 28 Wilson F 35 10 

Architect or purveyor or the Work. hand 899 12 6 eng wes Plastering.—James Brodie . 183 19 
| ae ' 

or ‘ arte bakery e } [Surveyor 8 estimate, £855 0s. 2d, . Plumbiny.—J, Gordon and Son 114 0 

BLYTH (Northumberland), —For the construction of & | COWBRIDGE (Glam.).—For the restoration of Parish Painting.—Alexander Forsyth beet eet 

road, iam St go Serae eee the Urban District | Church, Llantrithyd, for the Rev, E. L. Ellis: Mr. G. EB. | Ironwork not yet accepted. 

Council. Mr. obert Grieve urveyor, Seaforth-street, Halliday, Architect, 14, Hieh-strect, Cardiff, Quantities by (All of Elgin. } 

Waterloo, Blyth :— ? |e Mr. John W. Rodger, Surveyor, 14, High-street, Cardiff :— 1 

Jacob Robson £674 13 4] G. E. Simpson, New- Willi & Thomas £960 4 9 i Merréth of... £750'.0. 20 EXETER.—For the erection of Bmmannel’ 8 Church, St. 
7 6 9 st] ; 60 3 | LNaMs w LNoOmMAas LIGO 4 v pe te : iy Thomas’s. Mr. Harold Brakspear, Architect, Corsham 

Jos. Wardlaw 1719 11| castle (accepted) £601 14 Wen ok Ox 810 0 6.1 W. Jamesiand Son Lat ; 

BRIDGEND (Glam.)—For additions, &c,,to Town Hall, | 4 x f Ow ger* ” 405 Wilts :— ; 

, ©. H. Cooksley »,. 809° 0-0 Ween ge 705. 0 0 Cita 110,867. | Stephens and § peipan 
for the Committee. Mr.’George F. Lambert, Architect, | ; , 95 () 0) Gibson . ao. ... £10,867 | Stephens and Son £8,880 
Bridgend :— Henry Smith pad Le ee | Chas. P Gg a Henberti yc). ae! 10,042. | Ne Prats. 8,295 
David Llewellyn... £730 0 | William Francis, Bridg- | Reos eae Maid EN aah oa : gebEbet F j C, Breaby ... . 9,000 
Thomas Roberts 652 5] end* GEICO a eee, a bales ae nib sts a ° t es GAINFORD (Durham).—For the exeeution of Gainford 
Charles Jenkins & Sons 610. 0 * Accepte a. Church, Messrs. Austinand Paley, Architects, Lanc ap ak sewerage work. Mr. Robert Robinson, Engineer, Darling- 

BROMLEY (Kent) —For the execution of drainage works, | J. Hatch and Sons, of Lancaster 05% ton :— 

Mason’s Hill, for the Urban District Council. ‘Quantities by | EAST HAM.—Accepted for iron church in Geis ridge- | Contract No. 1,—General-work in laying sewers, building 
the Surveyor :— avenue, for poe Rey. A. G. Prichard :-— % | tanks, and laying out irrigation area. 
Pedrette and Co.... £654 6 G. Bell £349 12° 3. | W. Hart row, Iron Building Works, South Ber- Wm. Dodds”... £1,922 4 14 McDonald ... £1,514 3° 2 
Wm. Wadey ... ~... 429.18 R. Stockwell, Brom- mondsey £285 | J. Kyle & Sons 1,780 0 0 Moceae 1,389. 7 0 
Thos. Lansbury ..,. 418 8 é ley, Kent* =. 345. 0° 6 | ELGIN.—For the erection of a house on the farm of the T. Lee 1,757 7 03] P. O. Hethering- 
E. Peill and Sons... 403 5 6! * Accepted. Raich, Longmorn, for Mr. William Ramsay, of Longmorn. J. Clarkson 1,626 10 10 ton, Egglestone 

[Surveyor’ s estimate, £362. | | Mr. 0. 0. Doig, Architect, Elgin :— | R. Wilson ... 1570 6. 7 (accepted)... 1,334 10 0 

CHEDDAR (Somerset).—For building a shirt factory at Building. —Alexander Mack arroOn £277 0 0 | Contract No. 2.—Sanitary Pipes. 

Tween Town, Cheddar, for Mr. Joseph Edwards. Mr. David | Carpentry.—Mackie and MacKenzie 228 10 0 J. Kyle and Sons £250 0 0] R. Wilson ;  £212° 9-4 

Cox, Architect, The Barrows, Cheddar. Quantities by Mr. Slating.—James Wilson . - 48. 16- 0 J. Dixon : db 5. 5 | dD. Clarkson. <-... .;.: 211-16. 9 
William Veals, Bristol :— | Plastering.—James Brodie p 59 0 0 | BR. McDonald 4} W.C.Clark (Straker 
Forse... .., £675 0 0] Ford and Scourse, Plumbing.—William Lyon and Son f= 49-00 | P.O. Hetherington 0 & Love), Darling- 

Love and Waite ... 580 0 0 Cheddar* : £469 11 6 |} Painting.—J. Kintrea and Son ; eS by AB Er (Eo | | Adamson... 6 ton* ; 219 7 3 
* Accepted. | {All of Elgin.) | J. Crossley 0 * Accepted. 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO, Lto., ARE PATENTEES a MAKERS OF 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, oe ao: 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. Pos 


HOMAN’S Fireproor_Froors. 


Used in Réots. Piers, 
nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK, 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


FAOMAN & RODGERS, ESINGINEER s. 


Bridges, Joists, 
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Clock Towers Drinking Apuatains: 
Spray Fountains, Bandstands, Belfries, 
Lamp Pillars, Seat Shelters, Drinking 

Troughs, &ce. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PILLARS AND BRACKETS, 


TWO GOLD MEDALS CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU HS AND’ PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
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Contract No. 3.—Ironwork. LONDON.—Accepted for shedding, for Mr. H. G. Fient, SOUTH SHIELDS.—Accepted for the erection of new 
Blakeborough and J. Kyle and Sons £200 0 0 King’s Cro - : wards and making extensions, to the Ingham Infirmary, 

Sons £291 8 6| Adamson «199 17.3 W. Harbrow, Iron Building Works, South Westoe, South Shields. Quantities by Mr. J. Savage, New- 

R. McDonald 990 0 0|J. Lees and Sons 19517 4 Bermondsey : £151 10 Cea Henry Grieves, Architect, Albany-chambers, 

Wm. Smith 216.9 4) J. Clarkson 184 15. 18 ONDON.—Accepted. for alterations at “The King’s HouLtsl SDLesas se 7 ay, eon oe : 
Clay, Henriques, R. Wilson, Queen- ie aoa be Ser Mile End, EB, Mr. Herbert Riches, | Goodwin and Son, South Shields -. ., £5,923 

and Co. 215.10 6 street, Barnard Architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, SUTTON (St. Helen: _—Accepted for new west tower to 
Teesdale Bros. 205 14 ‘ ee 179 F 6 E.C. — Parish Church, Messrs. Austin and Paley, Architects, 

[Engineer’s estimate for the whole work, £1,793 5s, 1d.. Thomas Osborn and Sons ‘ £1,750 | Lancaster a, 

GRAYS (Essex).—For the erection of school buildings, LONDON.—For laying-down_ pipe-sewers, Upper Rich- P: Tickle, St. Helens : f & 685 
Bridge-road, for the Grays Thurrock School Board. Mr. mond-road, S.W., for Mr. H. Shepherd-Cross, M.P. Mr | THRAPSTON (Northants.).—For the execution of water 
©. M. Shiner, Architect, 2, V albrook, H.C. i= ee ¥F. H. Harvey, Surveyor, 183, Lavender Hill, S.W.:—_ supply works at the market, for the Thrapston Market Corh- 
T. Bruty £9,463 13 | F. G. Minter £7,900" 0 Geo. Wilson and Co. £369 | C. W. Killingback & Co. £233 pany. Mr. J. M.Siddons, Surveyor, Oundle :— 

G. Sharpe 9.320 0| H.J. Carter, Grays, W. Seoaker : 995 | H. Benham and Co. 994 | Freeman and Son #192 | C, Pettit, Thrapston*® ... £185 
J. Brown 8,185 10} Essex 7,322 0 H. Woodham “983 | J. Jackson . 199 | * Accepted. 
H. R. Rons 8,120 19 : PAIGNTON.—For erecting a villa residence, Dartmouth- | WARRINGTON.—For paving, forming, &c., Miller-street 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—For additions, “c., to school road, for Messrs. Bridgman and Bridgman. Messrs. Norman and other streets and passages, for the Corporation. Mr. 
puildings, Stradbroke-road, Gorleston, Tor the School Board. G. Bridgman and Walter H. Bridgmat, Architects, of Tor- | Thos. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warring- 
Messrs. Bottle and Olley, Architects, Queen-street, Great quay, Paignton, and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. Vincent | ton;— > : 
Yarmouth :— are Epes | Cattermole Brown :— | T. Stringer ...~... £790, 2 10 | W. Heaton ... £108 10 0 
R. Eastoe £1,169 12| G. W. sus gts ° BE, Westlake £660 | G. Webber & Maunder £600 | WEST HAM.—For pumping and electric lighting stations, 
T. Howes 1,070 10 F. Cats . aks ae 988-. ( R. Harris cS 620 | H. Webber and Sons .. 589 | Abbey Wharf, Stratford, E., for the Corporation. Mr. Lewis 
Carter and Wright... 1,054 12) A. EO 870. 0 PONTYPRIDD.—For the erection of a Church, Carne’ | Angeil, Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford :-— : 
J. Ward 1,01 Ato begat sented mh | town, Abereynon, for the Rev. D. Lloyd Davies. Mr. G. E- | Munday and Sons £39,805 | Chessum and Sons ... £35,953 
J. Balls aay abinig Sok are Halliday, Architect and Diocesan RUE vey or 14, eee nue age Bonees .. 88,745 a arch © oe 1. 855790. 

oH 3 NK aT Reaahanl amy 1G Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. John W. Rodger, 14, High-streets 3. Cooke and Co, ~ 87,000 . Gregar and Son, 
a4 oP Be F. Reed Je = A Lae pe bs 0 ze se | Cardiff a | Shillitoe and Son _... 36,750 Stratford (accepted) 35,430 
‘is E. Dysoul 34 4 6| R.A. Hastoe, Great a acne £4,041 16 5| W Stabe pice at M96 0a WINSFORD (Cheshire),—A ccepted for new. vestries and 
J. Atherton 33 0 0| -Yarmouth* 67 12° 0 Villiams & ehcp 2 18 sO.) te eee ae Rt chamber to St. Chad’s Church, Over. Messrs. Austin 
= * Accepted. ©. Jenkins & Son 3,750 4 2| Bd. Mamwaring oo 4 and Paley, Architects, Lancaster :-— 
se bai a : ies James Williams.. 3,748 4 2 W.J. Bloxham... 3,348°0 0 | H. Sergeant, Winsford £916 

a ite ae Hear ston ee Aocenbae for iron bun- Henry Smith .., 3,660 io, 0 ay tress Bros... 3,172 11 113 gi ch ee ; ‘ : Pa 

galow, for Dr. Lt.-Co one Bott :—_ : * Accepted. 
We, Hexbrow, dren 2 ne WOEkS: BOO Gass 46 RAWTENSTALL (Lancs.).—For the erection of, a. fire 
Oe J , - 3% 5 conto station and stables, King-street (Contract No. 2), for the | FLOORING BLOCKS 

HA ETON Co avemnomy: Zz = e prea - aan Corporation. Mr. A. Na arctica Borough Surveyor, Muni- a 
cottages, for Mr, C. 8. Orde, Hopton House: 7 cssi*. 3OEEIC cipal Offices, Rawtenstall :— 
and Oliey, Architects, 5, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth :— Paniel Diggle £6,350 0} Moore Bros , Raw- | f ‘Sy 
oy Beech 508: 10 ml 8. Noreen ted {179 lv | Ormerod “Ashworth — 4,006 101 ; iene Sa £3 - 4 | P Vj LR WN VY YY Ya 
J. Ward 999 0-0 * ACCEDLE”: | {enry Trickettt 3,440 fff 

KENDAL.—Accepted for golf pavilion :— * Accepted subject to eertain deductions to be made by Uy ° 

W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey NS £295 Corporation. Been ee | Yy YY Y WES 

KETTERING.—For the execution of drainage works, &c., + Withdrawn. BHI! Uys 47 NS 4 
for the Urban District Comneil. Mr, T. Reader Smith, C.E., SALISBURY.—For the erection of three pairs of scmi- | Up fy Y fy . . / 
Market Hill, Kettering:— detached villa residences, Wyn. luam-road, for Mr. J. Folliott. 

Fred. + arlow £10,894 | Bentley, Son, and Part- Me s. John Harding and Son, Agumcey.: Salisbury 

Bentley and Lock 19,7071 ington £9,666 hm. Witt &3.495 | Wort and Way 3,400 
Geo. Bell 9; Siddonsa and Freeman, He ae Kate 3 403 | G. Harris < 390 | 
H. H. Barry 9,795 | Oundle (a scepted) £,990 4. Hale 3,450 | a, Day ; 20% i 

KETTERING.—For the execution of works°of sewage Webb and Co. 3450 | Vincent and TFolland* 2,940 | 
disposal extension, for the Urban District Council: Mr, i * Accepted. ; | 
T R. Smith, C.H., Market Hill, Kettering :— [All of Salisbury. | 
George Bell £12.1'3 | Siddons and Freeman, SNARESBROOK (Essox).—For deeoration to hous? at | 
Fred. Barlow 11,487 Oundle* £10,700 Snaresbrook, N.E., for, Mr. A. N. Colson. Mr. Herbert 
H. H. Barry 10,800 * Accepted. Riches, Architect, 8, Crooked-lane, King William-street, 


London, E.C. :— | 


ABRADOR.—Accepted for iron chur sh for the Moravian 1 es ‘3 
ee ag Ce ae T. Osborn and Sons #9(5 | F, J. Bvans* £197 | — 


PITCH PINE 


Mission, for export:- * | Pais x 
: W. Gio, Tron Buildings Works, South W. Mundy 123 * Accepted. | Per 10) Blocks |—— pea eet —— 
Bermondsey, $.E : £450 SOUTHALL. (Middlesex). for levelling, paving, Xc., onit of sizes sa | _ tex Ship within 
LLANDAFF .—For the erection of a villa residence, for | Thite-atreet, for the South ull-Norwood Urban District | ; ? At Wharf. | one month. At Wharf. 
Mr. C. M. Morgan. Messrs Morean and Hodge, Architects, Cou rs soe e PR. Felkin, Engineer, District Counel | — ee en oe eS) BES Pi Ss + 
a eT ; > Newport, Mon. Quantities by the , POULDAL -— ” 
ee Ree Pe ee Jaen si: eat W.. Brown .... —-. £17 | TH. Lee, Southall* £210 73 x3x3 12.23 | na 16 
George Griffiths £1.¢36 0| Powell & Mansfield £1,369 0 A. and B. Hanson 227 J * Accepted. 174 x3x2 | 8 9 | 7 i Ady 
William Cox 1710 0| Edwin _ Williams, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a brick wall, 173 x3xb 6 9 | 6 0 9.1 
J.Hainesand Sons 1,551 0 Whitchurch * 1,353 16 | for the Corporation, Mr. H. Harlock, Borough Surveyor, | 
Cadwalladar & Hock- * Accepted. Clarence-road, Southend-on-Sea :— = $ —$——_—— - - — 
ridge 1,400 0-| W. Lindgood #111 10 | Jones and Fields £99 0 
LONDON .—For the erection of conveniences, Hilly Fields, |. F. Dupont, Sonthend- ' * Accepted. | 


Brockley, for the London County Council :— : on-Sea* ; 05 10} 
H. J. Stephens £752. 6 6 | Thomas and Edge £677.20. 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of gymnasium shelter at 


LE COPE. x. Wy Ne SZ ice 
ZS yo2 Z Z J Ze. Gy z Zs 
Maryon Park, Chariton, $.B., for the London Counsy | Le 5 FS CY eZ J < 
Coney ip £253 0 | Thomas and Edge £234. 0: || : See 
Ef. J. Stephens 235 17} 3 = 
Vio aestarernegaeaat ak | L : te & "PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
Loyal procession :— | 


W. Harbrow, Iron Building Works, South Ber> | With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
mondsey : £19 14x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 


____________-— Hydraulic, Steam, Gas poe eee i 
THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Ltn. ees | : 
Sole Ee Patents | Flectric. or Hand-Power. | VIGERS BROTHERS, 
COMPLETE COMBUSTION —— | pend OMe Hine WHMIAM SEREEE, EC 


ore Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. Qa (), | sretaphone No: 601 Avene 
100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. | T MEDWAY26 


. Reading Cases may be had on application 
WOOD: BLOCK PAVING. | ALBERT WORKS, | tothe Manager. Price ts. 9d. each. 


For Churches, Schools, 


Offices, &c. | 
Estimates geri eel on ap- | ROLT ST DEPTFORD S E 
li THOS. GREGORY & CO., 1 y Sabon SLA qi F 
A | Woop PAVING AND STEAM pas aS ot eae a 2 : 


JOINERY WORKS, = =. 


Clapham Junction, S.W. VELINHELI, BANGOR, PORTMADOC, GREEN, &c. 
SAFETY | 


M hf GOOD STOCKS ON HAND. 


BATH STONE FIRMS L™ =. . ECONOMY... arse onanttien Prompt Deter 


| BATH, | GiBBS BROTEERS 
roe THES. BATH STONE. .. SPEED.  oUeHuoRoUeen 


FLUATE for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- | 
5 serving Building Materials. | 
HORNTON- 


SIMPLEST 


THE Illustrated 


ICKARD pager 


®) AND BEST. 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, ji!) RE AANee | oa be a) i 
For Sale or Hire. te | | | io Wet 4 CAMERAS AND h, 


— 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., | Wo XVN"s Wl . SHUTTERS. * 


48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. | or THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANENG, CO., ALTRINCHAM. 
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(Continued from page Ixii.) 


By ALEXANDER DREW. 


No. V. OF SERIES. 


Es calculations necessary to determine the 

value of the Moment of Inertia are by no 
means difficult or tedious for the more ordinary 
simple sections, and as these values may be 
added together, or subtracted from one another 
if desired, it is seldom that any section met 
with in practice cannot be divided up into a 
series of such simple sections, whose separate 


Moments of Inertia can be determined and | 


added together, to give this value for the total 
section, Table IV. indicates how such caleu- 
lations can. be gone about, and may be sufficient 
for reference; a more detailed treatment must 
be looked for in some theoretical text-book. 
This same table also gives the result of the 
calculations of T and L sections of various 
sizes; as these are somewhat tedious, this will, 
in many cases, save some considerable trouble. 

Time will only permit of a few words of ex- 
planation as to this table. The value of the 
Moment ef Inertia for four simple sections is 
given, in'each case this value being that for 
an axis passing through the centre of oravity 
of the section. If it be desired to add together 
or subtract these values from one another this 
can only be done when they are each calculated 
about the same avis; this must be specially 
noted. In determining the new value for the 
Moment of Inertia about an axis parallel to, 
but at some distance from the original axis, 
the original value for the Moment of Inertia 
must be altered by an amount equal to the area 
of the section multiplied by the square of the 
distance the one awis is removed from the other ; 
if the new axis be further from the centre of 
gravity than the first, the new Moment of 
Inertia will be greater than the old, but should 
the new axis be nearer the centre of gravity, 
the value will be- diminished by» the above 
noted quantity. 

The table given here indicates the area, the 
Moment of Inertia, the distance from neutral 
axis to furthest edge of section, and also the 
value of the Radius of Gyration for L or T 
section, set with reference to the neutral axis 
in the manner indicated under the table, where 
also is given the formula by which these values 
are calculated. This value of the Radius of 
. Gyration, which it may be noted is equal to the 
square root of the Moment of Inertia divided by 
the area, will be found convenient in connection 
with Table IT. previously given for the strength 
of struts ; this value (as was previously noted) 
should be used where possible in preference to 
the approximate method of calculation given 
in the above referred to table. It must be 


borne in mind, however, that this value in the | 


Norr,—At the twenty-eighth line from the beginning 
of No, V. of series the reference letters given as a, b, ¢, 
should be x, y, Z ; 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 


| of course apply to any section of bar, and to 


case of L sections only holds good when the 
bar is retained in its square position. Should 
it be allowed to turn round, as it would tend 
to do, into the position shown in the small 
table of the values of (n) given with Table IT., 
the Radius of Gyration is considerably altered. 

The formula just given (8) will enable the 
strength of beams of ordinary section to be 
readily calculated, and where these are of L or 


Fig.30 


[- 


D7 


Tab 


is 


T section (as is frequently the case with roof | 
purlins) the just described table will also 
materially simplify these calculations. Where | 
the member is a simple beam, that is to say, | 
where it is subjected to bending only, these 
formule, by giving the maximum strength (or 
the maximum stress) under given conditions, 
supply all the information necessary, and they 


any of the noted conditions of loading; $9 
that if the value of I and y are got at, these 
formule will give the maximum strength of 
the several bars when used as beams. But 
should the member be a compound one, as ib 
may be termed, and subjected to compression 
or tension in addition to this bending, a further 
step must be taken to determine the maximum 
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stress. In practice it is usual to consider the 
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stress in the simple members of a roof truss as 
distributed uniformly throughout the full 
section of the bar, so that the stress per square 
inch in any case is equal to the total stress 
divided by the number of square inches in the 
section ; but in a compound member we have 
first this uniformly distributed stress juss 
noted, and in addition to that the varying 
stress which was last considered, and whose 
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maximum value was determined by means of 
the formula (8); thus, should the member 
under consideration be the rafter, the maximum 
compressive stress will occur at the outer or 
upper edge, and will be equal to the uniformly 
distributed stress per square inch added to the 
maximum stress per square inch determined 
by the formula (8). Should the member be 
a tie which has to support a ceiling, the 
uniformly distributed stress is now tension, 
and its value per square inch must be added to 
the maximum tensile stress determined by 
formula (8) to get at the total maximum 
tensile stress. 

Having now considered, as far as time will 
permit of, the various theoretical considera- 
tions and methods by which the stress and 
scantlings of the several members of a roof 
truss may be determined, and having briefly 
noted several cases in which theoretical con- 
siderations are modified so as to allow of their 
more ready application without interfering to 
too great an extent with the accuracy of the 
result, we mustnow give whattimeis lefttomore 
practical details. ‘The various sections which 
may be made use of in the case of rafters are 
very numerous, and in Fig. 30 is shown a few 
types of these. Where the roof is small, and 
consequently the rafter is short, and not 
subjected to any severe stress, section (1) may 
be used with advantage; this consists of a 
simple L section. For larger spans where 
greater stiffness is desired a 'T’ section (2) is 
generally adopted, and for the greater number 
of cases likely to be met with in practice this 
section will prove the most suitable. Should 
the roof be of a very large span, or should the 
type be so chosen that the unsupported length 
of the rafter is very great, and consequently 
considerable stiffness is required, an H section 
(3) might be made use of ; but with a section 
of this kind complication or trouble is likely 
to arise in making a connection with struts 
and ties. A very simple form, which is now 
but seldom adopted, is that shown at (4); and 
consists simply of a flitch beam, the timber 
batten being sandwiched between two iron 
plates; where a continuous timber’ covering is 
used, this forms a very convenient means of 
getting the covering nailed directly to the 
rafters; but, owing to the liability to decay, 
and possibly also to a certain risk of fire, this 
section is very seldom met with now. Where 
a larger section is desired than can be readily 
got by a single T’ bar, two L’s (5) may be 
employed; and if increased side stiffness is 
desired, these L’s may be kept apart to a 
certain extent. by means of packings. The 
section shown at (6) is formed with double 
channel irons, either placed close together or 
with packing between; such would only be 
required in the case of very large roofs, and 
would involve considerable detailing, and 
possible complications at the joints. 

Rafters are, of course, only a form of strut, 
liable occasionally to intermediate loading 
and thus to cross bending, as has been just 
noted; and it is thus natural that the struts 


should partake of much the same form as those 
of rafters. Nos. (7) to (13) illustrate a few of 
the many. sections which may be used for 
struts; the solid round section (7) is but 
seldom met with, except in small roofs where a 
feeble attempt at ornamentation is sometimes 
attempted. (8) is that of an-.ordinary L 
section, and is very convenient where the 
length or the strain is not great; but should 
these become large there is always the 
liability of such a form to twist when under 
stress, and thus necessitate an excess of section 
to give the required stiffness. ‘The 'T' section 
shown at (9) is very useful in many cases. 
At (10) a simple form of double flat strut is 
shown, and is frequently made use of. (11), 
(12), and (13) each consist of double bars of 
the section shown, and are unlikely to be 
required, except for large spans. 
(To be continued.) 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Mr. Rienzt Wauton recently conducted a 
Local Government Board inquiry respecting 
the application of the Springhead Urban 
District Council for sanction to borrow £7500 
for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
Mr. A. Fidler, engineer for the Maenetite 
Company, whose scheme has been accepted by 
the Springhead Council, detailed the nature of 
the scheme, and added that the site was less 
than 300 yards out of the district of the 
Springhead Council. Mr. Charles James 
Lomax, engineer for several sewage disposal 
schemes, said he believed Mr. Fidler’s scheme 
would deal effectually with the sewage of the 
district, and in his opinion the proposed site 
was the only one available in the valley. 


THE new waterworks at Haverhill have now 
practically been completed. More than £10,000 
have been expended in carrying out the 
scheme. ‘The plans were prepared by Mr. John 
Kemp, and, after alterations suggested by Mr. 
Radford, an expert consulted by the Urban 
District Council, provided for a covered 
reservoir with a capacity of 150,000 gallons, 
two settling tanks, each of a capacity of 100,000 
gallons, a neat engine-house, a commodious 
cottage, and four miles of mains. The well, 
which is in the engine-house, has a depth in 
brick of 103ft., with a bore of 150ft., making a 
total of 253ft. Itis 7ft. 6in. in diameter, and 
the bore is 8in. The work has been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Thos. 
Cockrill, the surveyor to the Council, 
with Mr. Wm. L. Catlin as clerk of the 
works, by the following contractors: Mr. 
Ingold, Bishop Stortford, the well; Mr. Solden 
Hipwell, of Wisbech, the reservoir, settling 
tanks, and buildings; Mr. J. Roberts, of West 
Bromwich, the mains; and Messrs. Crossley 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bros., of Manchester, the pumping machinery. 
Special interest attaches to the last-named 
section of the scheme, inasmuch as it embraces 
the first installation of a system of pumping 
invented by Mr. Jas. Atkinson, now engaged 
by Messrs. Crossley. The principle of this 
system is the forcing of the water from the 
well by means of a body of air which is 
alternately compressed into one chamber and 
exhausted from another. When the latter 
chamber is filled an automatic valve, which is 
really the kernel of the invention, reverses the 
suction and compression, so that the chamber 
which was last filled is discharged by com- 
pressed air, and the pressure that remains in 
the discharged vessel is brought back into the 
air compressor ; consequently the power is not 
lost. From an hygenie point of view there are 
several advantages accruing from the system. 


Tue, last lecture of the series for 1896-7 
arranged by the Manchester Council for the 
Registration of Plumbers was delivered at the 
Municipal Technical School by Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, deputy borough engineer, Salford, 
who took for his subject “The Requirements 
of Municipal Authorities with respect to 
Plumbing.” Mr. J. H. Edmiston, vice-presi- 
dent of the Council, presided.—Mr. Whyatt 
traced the progress of sanitary’ legislation 
down to the Public Health Act, 1875, and the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, in 
which plumbers had special concern. He then 
took the plumbers’ work in a house seriatim, 
and explained the requirements of Acts of 
Parliament and local bye-laws, particularly 
those of Manchester and Salford, with regard 
to eaves, gutters, down-spouts, water-closets, 
cisterns, traps, soil-pipes, vent-pipes, waste- 
pipes, water-fittings, hot-water supply, gas- 
fittings, &c., and incidentally he discussed such 
matters as the allowance of water made for 
flushing purposes, the quality of material 
fittings, &e. In conclusion, the lecturer said 
that, seeing municipal authorities had such 
stringent regulations and powers, they should 
be very careful with regard to those whom they 
place on their “authorised lists” of plumbers. 
He agreed in the contention of the Association 
that nobody should be certified by a municipal 
authority as a qualified plumber (for that was 
how the public regarded it) without passing 
an. examination such *as was required from 
candidates for registration. Every plumber 
and journeyman in the district should be 
registered, as a guarantee to the public of his 
fitness to carry out the very responsible work 
entrusted to him, and the authorities might 
with advantage require anyone applying to be 
placed on the authorised list of plumbers that 
he should present the Association’s certificate 
of qualification. On the other hand, he would 
require the Corporation inspectors to pass a 
searching examination in plumbing, for it was 
palpably unfair that a Craftsman who had 
spent years in learning a trade should be at 
the mercy of an inspector who might have no 
knowledge of the trade at all. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY, | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 
BUILDINGS— 
June Aberdeen—Additions to Bathing Station 


” 


Hengoed, Wales—Council Offices 
Llangollen—Additions, Alterations, &c. 


Bridport—Hospital Works, &e. 


Aughebrack, Ireland—Finishing Church 
Barnsley—Mission Church 


Faringdon, Berks.—Post-office 
Glaisda'e—School Buildings oa 
Glenorchy, Scotland—School-house ... 
Londonderry—Library, &e. ... 
Morecambe—Chimney (129ft.), &e. 
Leeds—New Lavatories, &e., Union... 
Leeds—Excayating Storage Cellars, &c. 
Gloucester—Technical Schools 
Southampton—Public Convenience .., 


London, 8.W.—Branch Library, Balham 
Strabane, Ireland—Cottages (Thirteen) 
Folkestone—Desks, &e. .., wy 
Halifax—Three Pairs of Villas 


COMDmONMMDON Cen Or or or oren Ot oe me ep 


Frostoms, Workington—Two Dwelling-houses ... 


Ashton-in-Makerfield— Buildings and Sheds 


Newcastle-on-Tyne—Extensive Premises .., 


Chapel-en-!e-F rith— Workhouse Buildings. 3 


Silloth, Cumberland—Wall, &c. (200 yards) 


Town Council... 
Rural District Council 
School Board... i 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 
Eastmans, Limited 


Trustees 
Gaardians % 
E. J. Chamber.ain 
School Board 
School Board ... 
Urban District Council 
Pas . Guardians Se Fe a e 
vite .. Yorkshire Pure Ice, &c., Company 
Corporation Bt im 
Corporation 


Streatham Public Librari2s Commrs. 


Borough School Board 


J. Rust, 224, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

W. G. Scott and Co., Victoria-buildings, Workington, 
P. V. Jones, Wood View, Hengoed. 

Davies and Moss, 11, Regent-street, Wrexham, 

J, W. Liversedge, Surveyor, Ashton-in-Makerfield, 

FE. Cooper, Borough Surveyor, Bridport. 

Oliver and Leeson, Mosley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
E, J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry, 

Vestry, Regent-street Church, Barnsley. 

Garlick and Flint, 5, Terrace-road, Buxton, 

W. Drew and Sons, 22, Victoria-street, Swindon. 

E. H. Smales, 5, Flowergate, Whitby. 

K. MacRae, 5, Argyll-street, Oban. 


E. 


J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry, 


J. Bond, Council Offices, Morecambe. 

T. Winn, 99, Albion-street, Leeds. 

W.S. Braithwaite, 6, South-parade, Leeds. 

Waller and Son, 17, College-green, Gloucester. 
W.B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton 
R. Stubbs, Surveyor, Abbey Town, Carlisle. _ 

S. R. Smith, 14, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

J. E. Sharkie, Poor Law Office, Strabane. 

E. S. Wilks, 2, Cheriton-place, Folkestone, 

M, Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


“pare.or | 


FOR WHOM, 


ate nee | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
June 9 Whitehaven—Post-oftice a as tie 
- 10 Belfast—Buildings Ree : ‘ 
ay 10 Morley—Chapel ... 55 isi tee Es 
> 12 Egham—Pulling down and Rebuilding Hotel 


s 2 Foxford, Co. Mayo—Glebe-house, Offices, &e, 


s 14 Bradford—Shops and Houses ... Reh te eee gee 

5 14 London, N.—Greenhouse (60ft. by 12ft.) ... 

= 14 London, N.—Stabling, Ambulance Shed, &e. ee Ss 
2 15 Treleth, Askam-in-Furness—Classroom, Ireleth School 
a3 15 West Ham—School Works i i ae NG 
33 15 Walthamstow—School Furniture 


ai 17 Liverpool—Ofiices 


Ae 19 Denny, Scotland—Houses (Thirty-six) 

“#8 24, Salford—Sixty-eight Artisans’ Dwellings ... 

No date. Keighley—Additions to Infirmary ... whe aa 
rs Addlestone—Additions to Collegiate Buildings ... 
Me Ashton-under-Lyne—Houses, Fraser-street Re 
PR Denaby Main—100 Large and.50 Small Cottages ... 
+ Sacriston—South Aisle, &e., St. Peter’s Church... 
= Beamish—Sixteen Houses sr on ite 
K Hawkser—House and Stables ... 

ENGINEERING— 


Brynna, Wales—Bridge ... ts, PE 
Manchester—Elevators and Screens BES 
Strokestown, Ireland—Improyement of Well 


Sheftield—Twin Exhausters — ... 
Sheffield—Corrugated Iron Roof 
Pontypridd—Coke Elevator, &c. 
Brighton— Water Mains... et 
Isle of Wight—Sinking Well, &c. 
Accrington—Reservoir. .,. eat 
Hemsworth, Yorks.—Reservoir 
Sy 9 Ryton—Water Main, Pipes, &c. 


WOOMMMNCOO ES 


5 10 Yarmouth, Isle of Wight—Bridge Repairs 
sa 11 Guildford—Buildings ES ; 
- 12 Haslingden—Tanks, &e.... 

7 14 Dublin—Timber Jetties cae Ey 

; 15 Wallasey—Building River Wall, &c. ... 

A 17 Madrid—Dredging 83 tis a 

5 21 Queenstown— Waterworks 


= 22 Wootton Bassett—Railway (334 miles in length)... 


IRON AND STEEL— 


June 4 South Shields—Dry Gas Meters : 
eS 7 York—Permanent Way, Material, &e. 
% 7 York—Iron and Steel ‘Turnings, &c. ... == 3 
re 7 York—Bar and Plate Iron, Metal Castings, Ke. ... 
Hs 8 Oswestry—500 Tons of Cast-iron Chairs 
Rs 9. Hemsworth—Cast-iron Water Main Pipes iy 
= 9 Hemsworth—Socket Sluice Valves, Hydrants, &c. 
ee 14 London, N.—Street Lanterns (100), &e. ; 
July 1 Uitenhage, Cape Colony—Pipes 
PAINTING— 
June + Derby—Painting Various Stations 
4 7 Fochriw, Wales—Painting, kc. oR im 
0 9 London, W.—Painting, &c., Infirmary a 
Pa 10 Prescott—Painting and Decorating, Union 
F 11 Ashford—Painting 
# 14 Wanstead—Painting ta rs 
x5 15 West Ham—Painting, Repairs, Xe. ... ce 
* 24 Prestwich— Painting, Whitewashing, &c. ... 
No date, Colchester—Barracks, &c. 
TIMBER— 
June 12 South Hetton, Durham—Colliery Timber, 1 year 
ROADS— 
June 5 Dewsbury—Paving, Flagging, Ke. ... 
os 7 Belfast— Welsh Square Setts, 5000 tons .... aie 
” 7 Chadderton—Supply of Setts, Flags, Kerbs, Kc... 
Me 7 East Grinstead—Materials . yi #5 
# 7 Kingstown, Ireland—Road Works 
ee 8 Birkenhead—Cartage, 12 months 
3 8 East Ham—Granite, Kerbing, &c. 
s; 9 London, N.—New Roads . Re 
7 11 Brighton—Materials (5000 tons) 
of 12 Arnold, Notts.—Paving, &e. —... ais 
f 14 Wolverhampton—Road Works, &e. ©... ee 
3 17 Friern Barnet—Kerbing, Channeling, &c:... ae 
#0 24 Eecles, Lancs.— Materials, Flag Rock Kerbing, &e. 
SANITARY— 
June 5 Hemsworth, Yorks.—Removal of Refuge, Ackworth 
= 9 Southend-on-Sea—Sewerage Works ... 
Py 9 Wellingborough—Scavenging, 1 year 
10 Blackpool—Main Sewer... ‘Fe He 
a 10 Wallingford—Sewage Disposal Works 
5 10 Rawtenstall—Main Sewerage Works... 
Ay 10 Chester-le-Street—Sewerage Works... 
“F 14 Wibsey, near Bradford—Sewers, &e. 
% mh Croydon—New Surface-water Drain... 


Eceles Lanes.—Sewers ... 


Sheffield—Station Meter (250,000 cubic feet per hour) te 


Scottish Provident Institution ... 


Ashby and Co. ae 
Rey. Theo. Landey ... 


School Board... oe a 
School Board ... mG dita 
Royal Insurance Company 
Co-operative Society 
County Borough 

Guardians 


Industrial Provident Society 
S. Rhodes he =F vie 


Rural District Councils 

Rivers Committee 

Guardians 23h ar ey 
United Gaslight Company... 
United Gaslight Company... ’ 
United Gaslight Company... a 
Urban District Council ie 
Corporation 

County Asylum = a A 
District Gas and Water Board ... 
Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Yar Bridge Company ee 

Gas Light and Coke Co. . 
Sewerage Board 

Public Works... : 

Urban District Council 

Spanish Government 

Town Commissioners 

Great Western Railway 


Gas Company ... oy 
North-Eastern Railway 
North-Eastern Railway 
North-Eastern Railway 
Cambrian Railway Company 
Rural District Council 

Rural District Council ... ve 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
Corporation ; 


Midland Railway Company 


Guardians cs % 
West London School 
School Board ... as 
School Board ... 
Guardians 5 

War Department 


South Hetton Coal Company 


Corporation. AP 
Harbour Commissioners 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Commissioners 
Corporation .., tke 
Urban District Council 
Vestry of St, Mary’s 
Town Couneil ey 
Urban District Council 
Public Works Committee ... 
Urban District Council 
Highway Committee 


Rural District Council 
Corporation... sas 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... iy 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... me 
Rural District Council 


_ [Supplement, June 2, 1897, 4. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


North Bierley Urban District Council... 


Rural District Council 
Highways Committee 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


June 5 Sheffield—Plans for Proposed New School 

” 7 Hipperholme, Yorks,—Designs for Offices.., 

9 16 Morecambe—Designs for Hotel ; 
July ae Elne, France—Water Supply Scheme 

os 20 Howth—Presbyterian Church... 2 

” Pont : Bootle—Designs for Technical Schoo i ; 
Jan, 30 


Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£15, £10 
£10 Bas ia aT 
£100, £50, £23, £15 .., 


£20 (merged £10)... 
50, 30, 20 guineas... 


L100, £50, £25.06 cee te 


vee 


tet 


Somerset House, Whitehaven. bar 
Young and Mackenzie, Donegall-square, E., Belfast. « 
tT, A. Buttery, Architect, Queen-street, Morley. 

W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

J. G. Skipton, Architect, Northgate-street, Athlone, 
Mawson and Hudson, 2, Exchange-buildings, Bradford. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, South wood-lane, Highgate. 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, South wood-lane, Highgate. 
R. P. Nelson, Dalton. ; 

W. Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C. : 

T. W. Liddiard, Cleveland, High-street, Walthamstow. 

F, F. Doyle, 4, Harrington-street, Liverpool. ; 

BR. M‘Lelland, Architect, Motherwell-road, Bellshill. 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford. a ee 
J. Judson and Moore, Architects, Cavendish-st., Keighley. 
Secretary, St. George’s College, Addlestone, Surrey. 

T, George and Son, Architects, Old-square, Ashton. - 
Colliery Offices, Denaby Main, ie aN ; 
Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Mosley-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
T. EB. Crossling, Architect, Front-street, Stanley 

J. J. Milligan, 77, Baxtergate, Whitby. ; 


$ 
i 
§ 


E, Jenkins, Surveyor, Nolton-street, Bridgend. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

H. J. Rorke, Clerk, Strokestown. E 

F, W. Stevenson, Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield. 
F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield. 
F, W. Stevenson, Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield. be 
T, Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester. a 
Waterworks Engineer, 12, Bond-street, Brighton. 2 
The Asylum, near Newport, Isle of Wight. a 
Board’s Offices, St. James-street, Accrington, S| 
J. H. Taylor, 10, Victoria-road, Barnsley. ! cM 
J.P. Dalton, Engineer, Ryton-on-Tyne. 5a 
Newman and Cocks, 5, St. Thomas’s-street, Ryde. 2 
C. Woodall, Palac2-chambers, Westminster. . ga 
H. L. Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

T. Moulding, Public Offices, Egremont, 

Ministry of Public Works, Madrid. 
Town Commissioners’ Office Town Hall, Queenstown. 
Office, Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 
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iat 


J. HH. Penney, Gas Offices, Chapter-row, South Shields, 

J. Snowdon, Central Station, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 

), H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 

EB. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 

G. Owen, Company’s Engineer, Oswestry. 

J. H. Taylor, 10, Victoria-road, Barnsley. 

J.H. Taylor, 10, Victoria-road, Barnsley. “ 

E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer to the Council, Hornsey. 

Library of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- - 
street, London. 


Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby. 

Rev. J..Jones, Board Schools, Fochriw. > 

E. H. Sim, 8, Craig’s-court, Charing Cross. eae 
J. Gandy, Architect, St, Helens, 

Superintendent at School, Ashford, near Staines, 

School Board Offices, Wanstead, N.E. oe 

W. Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 

H. R. Chambers, Workhouse, Crumpsall. 

R,E., Office, Colchester, 


J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland, 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Office, Belfast. 3 

W. Eckersley, Town Hall, Chadderton. 

R. Wilde, Surveyor, London-road, East Grinstead. 

J. Donnelly, Town Hall, Kingstown. 

sre een Ferry, Birkenhead, 

Surveyor, Public ces, Wakefield-street, East Hart. 

J.P, Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, TalatesoniN: 

or gt a eer 2 ale Brighton, > 
. H. Higginbottom, Bridlesmith-gate, Notti 

J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhamties mee 

E. J. Reyno'ds, Beaconsfield-road, Friern Barnet, 

Office, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hecles, 


J. Scholefield, Clerk, Hemsworth, 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

g , Pater ee Ceorisies Wellingborough. 

J. Wolstenholme, St. John’s Market-buildi re 

F. E, Hedges, Clerk’s Office, Wallispteeda oes gee 
A, W. Lawson, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall. ~ 

G. Symons, Surveyor, Birtley. t 
P. Ross, Council Offices, Wibsey. 

J. Wilson, 49, London-road, Croydon. 
Office, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eeeles, 


EY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Sheffield School Board, 
ee District Council, 

axter and Abbott, Back-crescent, Morecambe, 
La Marie, Eine, Pyrenées Orientales, 


Rev. J. Wilson, 4, Rhoda-yillas, H i 
eee as, Howth, Co, Dublin, 


Hospital Governors, Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia, 
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TARY -SVPPLEMENTS | 


Most persons are 
How Japanese Wall aware of the manner 


Papers Are-Made. by which English 
wall papers are prepared, but probably few 
are acquainted with the methods adopted in 
the preparation of the famous Japanese 
leather papers, which were first manufactured 


For this purpose a large cylinder of hard 
wood is hung on a frame, and the en- 
gravers work on it, cutting out the design 
with knife and chisel. “This is a matter of 
some importance, as the slightest deviation 
would mean the reeutting of the block, and 
the greatest care has to be exercised to make 
the fitting and adjusting exact. The roller 
having been cut, the next step is to put the 
paper on, which is done by men. The paper 
is taken in pieces a yard square, and is laid, 
while wet, on the engraved cylinder. The 


operative then takes his brush, which is 
small, long handled, and filled with bristles, 
thick set in a rough and ready fashion, and 
with this the paper is beaten into the 
by 
from the brushes. 
pleted the cylinder is slightly turned, 


mould 
means of a vigorous pounding process 
As each section is com- 
and 


by the Japanese Government some fifteen 
years ago, at the Imperial Printing Works, 
where all the printing for the State is done, 
but the most interesting part of which estab- 
lishment is where the pleasing leather papers 
are made. ‘The first specimens imported to 
this country were somewhat too Japanese to 
give general satisfaction, but as it was soon 
found that the business was a paying one, the 
influences of the West were set at work, with 
the result that the character of the designs 
has undergone very extensive modifications, 
more in accordance with the tastes and desires 
of the western hemisphere.- In this con- 
nection, the rarest and choicest leathers of 
Hurope have been laid under contribution, 


and employed to supply ideas for the 
modern work. The premier movement 
in the manufacture of the completed 


leather paper is the cutting of the block. 


| 


| 


| the metal, and its colour 


AN ATHENIAN CHURCH. 


operations go on in another part, the operation 
being repeated until the work is completed 
by the beating in of the whole design. Next, 
the paper is placed on bamboo poles, T-shaped 
at the end, and hung on a bamboo support to 
get dry, after which the process of decorating 
is proceeded with. In this somewhat crude 
state the paper, is on its surface somewhat 
absorbent and spongy, very similar in its 
texture to blotting paper, when it is treated to 
several coatings of strong, which makes the sur- 
face non-absorbent and comparatively smooth. 
The metal has to be protected by two or three 
coatings of lacquer to protect it from dis- 
colouration. It is in the possession of this 
famous lacqner that the Japanese occupy an 


unique position, they being able to defy the 
world with this decorative element. It is 


this lacquer which imparts the golden tint to 
ean be regulated at 


the discretion of the operator. Some of the 
truly wonderful deep bronze colours on these 
leather wall papers are brought about entirely 
by the use of these lacquers on the coating of 
tinfoil, and the absolute exclusion from the 
air which the lacquer imparts effectually pro- 
tects the metal from any discolouration, and 
ensures that permanency which is so essential 
and valued a feature in these wall decorations. 
After the paper has been repeatedly sized as 
above mentioned, it is embossed, sized again, 
metalled (that is, covered with tinfoil), and 
lacquered, the embossed pattern or design 
being an all-over gold effect, when the 
next process, that of the laying in of 


grounds, is proceeded with by means 
of stencils, in the cutting of which 


The stencils are cut 


the Japanese are adepts. 
girls with brushes 


to fit the background, and 


lay in the ground with extreme dexterity and 
rapidity. Being constantly engaged in the 
manipulation of these stencils, the girls 
beeome very expert, detecting irregularities 
almost instinctively. They work in couples 
opposite each other, 


and, as they leave the 
parts on which they 


have operated, other 
sirls follow them, touching up the tiesof the 
stencils, wiping off the parts where the 
colour has gone over, and repairing any 
other little faults and irregularities. This 
done, the rolls of paper are hung up and 
allowed to dry, after which they are distri- 
buted to the native merchants, who send them 
to the various distributing centres for the 
consumers. Such, im brief, is the method 
in which the famous leather wall papers of 
are manufactured — a method, in a 


Japan 
sense, almost as interesting as the product 
itself. 
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a fe 2 THE existence of 
Works Department the Works Depart- 


y. the Contractor. ment of the London 


County Council still hangs in the balance. 
Protracted consideration of this question has 
not served to prompt decisive action on the 
part of the Council. It has wavered between 
the two contradictory proposals whieh were 
submitted at the meeting last week—as_ to 
whether Sir Arthur Arnold’s report, which 
provides for the continuance 6f the direct 
execution of public works by the Couneil, 
should be adopted, or whether it should 
aceept Lord Onslow’s amendment, which 
practically authorises the abolition of the 
Department. Certainly its warmest friends 
can searcely pretend that operations during 
the period of its existence have been satis- 
factory. It is, in fact, admitted on all hands 
that the Department has been a failure, and 
though it is not~ diffienlt to understand 
the hesitation of the Council in taking 
such a drastic step as the abolition of its 
most famous foundling, it is absurd that 
the folly should be allowed to continue. 
That it has been, and is a folly is now 
admitted by both friend and foe; and the 
attempt that has been made to explain away 
the whole business by a erv of “bad manage- 
ment ” has met with little favour. There is 
something wrong in the system. The whole 
question resolves itself into the inability of 
the Department to equal the results of 
contractors, and proof~ of this inability 
— notwithstanding that the municipal 
body has been entirely free from those 
pecuniary embarassments which often so 
severely handicap a contractor—has been 
painfully conelusive. That the future of 
the Works Department, should it escape 
annihilation now, must necessarily be one pro- 
tracted blunder we do not mean to say, for 
the statistical record of its past activity re- 
veals a fair measure of success in jobbing 
operations, and were it, therefore, reduced to 
the proportions of a jobbing yard, and con- 
trolled by experts, not by a committee of 
amateurs, it might enter upon a compara- 
tively successful career, and might even make 
some atonement for its past misdeeds. The 
clamour for “direct employment of labour,” 
which is really its only raison d’étre, is an 
empty ery, and the warning that-has been 
given of the probable formation—in the event 
of the disintegration of the Council’s labour 
organisation—of a “ring” among the first- 
class contractors, who, taking advantage of 
the Council’s helplessness to resort to any 
alternative method, would immodestly dictate 
their own terms for absolutely necessary 
undertakings, has manifestly been prepared 
to create greater precaution than the danger, 
real or imaginary, calls for. The whole ques- 
tion is, as the “ Times ” points out, whether the 
Council does or does not intend to persist in 
pitting its amateur knowledge and skill, pos- 
sessed by men who have their own pressing 
concerns to attend to, against the professional 
knowledge and skill of contractors, whose 
whole business is to perform their contracts 
in the face of professional competition. Tt 
is obvious that a persistent following of this 
course must result in disaster. Certainly, if 
the corporate folly is to continue, the evil 
might at any rate be modified, in a measure, 
by the exclusion of architectural work from 
the Department’s programme, for it is in this 
direction that it has made its greatest mis- 
takes. It is not clear what the result of the 
Council’s voting will be—it would appear 
that, technically, the duty of the Council is 
how to liquidate the Works Department— 
but it is reported that some compromise will 
be arrived at, allowing the Department to 
continue under certain restrictions. What 
the restrictions are we do not know, but it is 
to be hoped their effect will be to check. if 
possible, the seemingly exuberant recklessness 
of the Couneil’s own contractors in the ex- 
penditure of public money. 


BREACH OF SANITARY BYE-LAWS. 


HE action of Simmons v. Malling Rural 
2 District Council, heard in the Queen’s 
Bench Division last week, was a case stated by 
the justices of Kent. The appellant, who was 
the owner of a public-house at East Malling, 
within the district of the Malling Rural 
District Council, was summoned before the 
justices in petty sessions for unlawfully con- 
structing a cesspool in connection with his 
public-house at a distance of less than 50ft. 
from the house, contrary to a bye-law of the 
District Council. The public-house in ques- 
tion was an old building, and down to October, 
1896, there were two cesspools constructed in 
connection with it at a distance of 3ft. from 
the house. One received the drainage from a 
urinal and two closets, and the other received 
the sink-water. In October, 1896, in con- 
sequence of a notice from the inspeetor of 
nuisances, the appellant caused the two cess- 
pools to be 
Fintep Ur, anp CONVERTED 
the closets into earth closets, and substituted 
one new cesspool into which the drainage from 
the sink and the urinal was carried. The new 
cesspool was 17ft. from the public-house. Owing 
' to the size of the appellant’s property, this was 
the furthest possible distance at which it could 
be constructed, The public-house was erected 
in a place which was not, at the time of the 
passing of the Public Health Act, 1875,  in- 
cluded in an urban sanitary district, and it was 
erected many years before any order was made 
under section 276 of that Act, extending section 
157 (which empowered the urban authorities 
to make bye-laws) to the respondents’ dis- 
trict. Section 157 has since been extended 
to the respondents’ district, and in 1895 the 
respondents made bye-laws, including the one 
in question, which were duly allowed by the 
Local Government Board. Part 3 of the Public 
Health Act, 1890, has been adopted by the re- 
spondents. The justices convicted the appellant 
subject to this case. When the case came on 
for argument before the Divisional Court, it 
was contended for the appellant (inter alia) 
that the bye-law was ultra vires and unreason- 
able. 'The Court thereupon intimated that it 
would be well that notice of the proceedings 
should be given to the Local Government 
Board, and the case was adjourned for this to 
be done. The case was subsequently re-arcued, 
and at the conclusion of the arguments the 
Court reserved judgment. The appeal was 
dismissed. Mr. Justice Wright said that on 
behalf of the appellant certain objections had 
been taken to the bye-law under which the 
proceedings in this case had been instituted. 
The first objection was that the bye-law did 
not apply to buildings which were in existence 
at the time when the bye-law was made. ‘The 
answer to that contention was that the 
language of the bye-law was quite general. 
The group or 
BUNDLE OF Byz-LAws, 


of which it formed one, was headed “With 
respect to water closets, earth closets, privies, 
ashpits, and cesspools in connection with 
buildings.” In other parts of the bye-laws, 
where it was intended to restrict their opera- 
tion to new buildings, the expression “new 
buildings” was used. There was therefore 
no reason why the operation of this bye-law 
should be cut down in the manner suggested. 
Then it was said that the bye-law was ultra vires. 
The Public Health Act, 1875, section 157, sub- 
section 4, gave powers to urban authorities to 
make bye-laws with respect to the drainage of 
closets and cesspools in connection with 
buildings. It was thought that that power 
might not extend to . old buildings, and 
by the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1890, section 23, urban authorities were em- 
powered to make bye-laws as to certain 
matters which were not included in the Act of 
1875 ; and the section went on to say that any 
bye-laws under section 157, as extended by the 
Act of 1890, might be made so as to affect 
buildings erected before the times mentioned 
in section 157. Then section 23, sub-section 3, 
provided that the provisions of section 157 as 
amended—i.e., extended to old buildings— 
should be extended so as to empower rural 


authorities to make bye-laws in respect to the 
said matters. Therefore the second objection 
raised by the appellant failed, Thirdly, it was 
said that the bye-law was unreasonable on 
three grounds. First, because it applied to 
old buildings. As Parliament had, however, 
expressly authorised that to be done, the bye- 
law could not merely on that ground be held 
to be unreasonable. Secondly, it was pointed 
out that in certain cases, of which this was 
one, the 50ft. limit would produce great hard- 
ship. It was obvious that public convenience 
required some fixed limit, and whatever the 
limit was some 
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The Court could not say that 50ft. any more 
than 40ft. or 80ft., was an unreasonable limit. 
Thirdly, it was said that the 50ft. limit was 
unreasonable because it would be destructive 
of property, because, in a case in which there 
was no sewage system and a cesspool was 
necessary, it would be impossible to make one 
if the extent of the property did not permit 
of its being 50ft. distant from the house. The 
answer to that was that, if there were already 
no cesspool, there would be no destruction of 
property ; and, if there were one, the owner 
was not obliged to move it. Lastly, it was 
suggested that the bye-law would tend to 
prevent the improvement of property. His 
Lordship doubted very much whether the 
Court could hold the bye-law unreasonable 
on that ground, for the Court was not in a 
position to say what was or was not for the 
public interest in sanitary matters. The 
appeal must be dismissed. 


NEWGATE STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


gE ae will be pleased to see the im- 

provement lately completed at the corner 
of Newgate Street and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
writes a correspondent, where a large slice of 
the triangular area in front of the Post Office 
has been cut off and the roadway considerably 
widened. Another improvement of decided 
value but moderate cost would be the opening 
of. a thoroughfare through Great Turnstile 
from Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields into Holborn, 
opposite Featherstone Buildings. It is not 
necessary to make a vast opening ; all that is 
needed is to widen the present foot passage 
into a 40ft. road, so as to allow cabs, carriages, 
and carts to go through. The proposal of the 
London County Council toform a new thorough- 
fare 100ft. wide from Holborn to the Strand with 
two or three branches appears to us highly 
extravagant and unnecessary. Chancery 
Lane already accommodates a great deal of 
traffic, though in parts it is less than 40ft. wide, 
Why then should a new thoroughfare be 90ft, 
or 100ft. wide ? Drury Lane requires improve- 
ent, no doubt, especially at the Strand end, 
If a few houses were taken down in Holborn 
and a recess or circus made, that would be 
all that is needed there. There is no solid 
objection to the new street passing through the 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which would 
save nearly half the total cost. Many years ago 
we suggested that the new street should pass 
from Lincoln’s Inn Fields straight through 
Clare Market to the north end of Newcastle 
Street, which isabout the same width as Chan- 
cery Lane, and so into the Strand. In this 
way a new thoroughfare from Holborn to the 
Strand would cost less than a quarter of a 
million instead of two millions. ‘The County 
Council made the greatest mistake any 
corporation could make when they refused 
the offer of the Hotel Cecil at £400,000. 
The ground alone was worth nearly all 
the money, and the immense building of 
1200 rooms. would have afforded all possible 
accommodation. If a few alterations were ox- 
pedient they could have been made at a small 
expense. But, no doubt, the great objection 
was that the building was scarcely visible 
from the Strand, and Council members could 
not well point out. “what a grand palace we 
occupy!” Now, forsooth, they want an ex- 
pensive site, the most expensive they can 
find, and at the West End, where they can 
build a great edifice at an outlay of £750,000! 
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MEDIA VAL FRENCH 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


By D. THEroporEe FYFE. 


OWADAYS we often hear the query, “Is 
Architecture a progressive Art?” Of 
course the only answer is, “ Does it or does 

it not keep up with the life of the times?” 
Assuming, then, that the Architecture of 
to-day fulfils this condition, another question 
rises: “ How are we, who are concerned with a 
present, to treat the work of the past?” The 
wrong way to do this is to study that past 
work quite irrespective of the conditions under 
which it was created, and quite forgetful of 
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the steps which bring it to our own time. 
These are precisely the points which must be 


studied if we are to derive any benefit from the | 


historical side of our Art. We Scotchmen 
have a style which surely should concern us 
more than most others. This paper, then, will 
deal with a few of the origins of that style in 
a brief and consecutive manner. As the value 
of anything depends on the point of view, So 
this slight sketch taken as so much information 
about past buildings crammed down one’s 
throat is practically worthless, but looked at 
as a chapter of history showing the progressive 
value of real forms may be of some gain. 
Planning is of two kinds—the first, in which 
the plan includes the whole building, typified 
by bridges and forts; and the second, in which 
it does not, strictly speaking, include the whole 
building, typified by Cathedrals, &c. In the first 
the forms are all constructive or essential; in 
the latter they are not so. It has been well 
said that good planning is certain to be found 
in any truly great period of Architectural 
history. The period which I have chosen 
to-night is one of the greatest in the history 
of the world. This is thoroughly recognised 
in our appreciation of the Ecclesiastical work 
of the Middle Ages; but that other work of 
this period, the fortified tower, slowly evolving 
into the modern chateau, in which necessity 
is so truly the mother of invention, contains 
much of the gold of this great period, especially 
in that essential planning of which I have 
spoken, and certainly cannot be left out of 
account ina complete study of that time. I 


have taken France as being, on the whole, the 


country which best illustrates the subject, for 
what we now call France was the great clash- 
point of the Northmen, or Normans, and the 
Southern Gothic or Lombardic nations, and 
here Medieval Architecture as perfected in 
the Pointed Style undoubtedly had its origin. 
England contains quite as many examples of 
fortified strongholds as France, but it is to the 
latter country we must go first, as the build- 
ings in this country were more or less bor- 
rowed from French examples. I also intend 
to speak almost entirely of the domain, or 


chief’s dwelling, evolving into the chateau of 
later times, and to comparatively ignore the 
fortification of the walls of towns, as in the 
latter the idea of comfort cannot be of any 


importance. With these few remarks, I will 
now proceed. 
The. term: ‘ Medieval” begins with the 


retreat of the Romans from Western Europe 
during the fifth century. The great power 
of Rome, the last relic of what we might 
call the ancient world, was then falling 
in ruins, and the second great world-age 
began. The scattered, half-barbarian tribes 
of Visigoths, Vandals, and Ostrogoths now 
started to build their future greatness on 
the foundations laid by the Romans. It is 
difficult to imagine that the same men, or at 
least the same races of men, who built the 
Churches, Cathedrals, and Abbeys of the suc- 
ceeding centuries built also the massive walls 
and towers which we find in their military 
remains. But it is one of the wholly in- 
explicable things of these times that men who 
were possessed with such a fervour of religious 
zeal were also, as far as we can possibly judge, 
eruel, semi-barbarous, unscrupulous, and for 
the most part entirely wanting in the peace- 
ableness of professedly Christian nations. 

If weconsider the Art of defensive warfare at 
this time, we will see that, when a stronghold 
was invested, the chief endeavour of the be- 
sieged was to keep back the enemy from the 
walls. This principle governs the entire Art 
of fortification till the time when cannon 
became extensively used. Almost all the 
improvements effected during 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries are to 
give the besieged more control over the actions 
of the attacking force. 

I will divide this essay broadly into three 
headings : first, early fortified buildings from 
the beginning of Medieval times to the twelfth 
century ; second, twelfth and thirteenth century 
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the twelfth, ° 
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buildings; and, third, fourteenth century build- 
ingsand after. This is rather a rough classifi- 
cation, but the best, I think, for the scope 
of this paper. And be it understood that 
many of the buildings to which I will refer 
are very much 1uined, and, though the idea is 
there in every case (in some Cases complete), 
in many cases it is only through the medium 
of those who have diligently studied this 
branch of history, such as M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
and from references and illustrations by 
Froissart and from ancient tapestries, that 
anything like a reconstruction can be effected. 

The first forts of Medieval times consisted 
merely of a paling or palings inclosing a piece 
of rising ground with the chief's hall in the 
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centre, and were always built of wood. It 
would be interesting to follow the progress of 
these early forts till the time when they were 
built of stone, but it would be very difficult. to 
do so, owing to the perishable nature of the 
material employed. Besides, they only mark 
the early struggles of semi-civilised peoples, 
and are too rude to be of any use to us now. 
I will therefore skip over the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, and start 
with the first stone fortified buildings. These 
were probably first built by the Normans in 
the north of France, who, vigorous, energetic 
Northmen as they were, gradually began to 
dominate France and supersede the more 
degenerate southern tribes. At the beginning 
of the eleventh century, then, the Normans 
began to build keeps or towers of stone with 
enormously thick walls; these are almost all 
rectangular on plan. It is probable that they 
generally had foreworks or protecting walls 
connected with them, but these in many cases 
have disappeared. If these keeps served for 
dwellings as well as strongholds, as is 
most likely, we can see from them how 
rude the life even of the higher classes was at 
that time. Their planning is very simple, each 
floor consisting of one room, or at most two. 
They are often several stories in height, and 
have wood floors, which are reached by a stair 
in the thickness of the wall. The windows of 
these early buildings are nearly all round- 
headed, some of them with rude attempts at 
enrichment. One would almost imagine that 
the windows would be extremely small in these 
massive structures, but the contrary is very 
often the case. This must ‘be because the 
offensive engines of war had not yet properly 
developed, as openings afterwards became very 
small. The walls run right up without a pro- 
jecting parapet of any kind, and are usually 
provided with flat buttresses and pilasters. It 
is curious to note that, externally, buildings 
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actually became simpler as time went on, 
and these wall projections were discarded 
altogether. As there were no vaults in the 
very early keeps, except possibly a rude 
barrel vault in the basement, these buttresses 
were of no real use, and must therefore have 
been chiefly for ornament. The entrance door 
was usually at the first floor level, and reached 
by a ladder or bridge which could be removed 
at will. This was the safest method of entrance 
at a time when the enceintes or inclosing walls 
had not developed, and the keep constituted 
all the defence. Good examples of these square 
keeps of the eleventh century are to be found 
at Beaugency, on the Loire, and the Chateau 
D’Arques, in the North of France, built by a 
brother of William the Conqueror in 1039. 
The pointed arch had hardly yet appeared 
as a constructive expedient in the north of 
France, and in the south only locally, as 
at that most interesting Church, St. Front, 
at Perigeux, and other examples in Aquitania, 
where. its appearance was probably due to 
Moorish influence.. Northern forts of this time 
must, of course, be called Norman, and are 
therefore practically Gothic, but those of the 
south are undoubtedly Romanesque; the 
Classic spirit, indeed, pervades the buildings 
of the south till a much later period than 
this, and was the origin of those beautiful, 
almost distinct, styles of the southern French 
Provinces. In Germany and Lombardy at 
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this period a very characteristic round-arched 
style prevailed, which originated with the 
hardy Northern races who superseded the 
barbarians subject to Rome. Very shortly 
after the time of the earliest Norman keeps 
this style had reached its perfection in the 
Cathedrals of Worms, Spires, &c. French 
Gothic influence soon became too strong, how- 
ever, and the pointed arch prevailed in Ger- 
many, as elsewhere. 

To return to France, in summing up the 
characteristics of these early buildings we 
are confronted by the rectangular plan 
of the keeps or towers. Why they were 
planned this way rather than round is hard 
to say. I am inclined to think that the 
Normans, who first built these keeps, must 
have set the example, and built what their 
own rude tradition taught them. Certainly 
the round form was quite well known even 
at this early date, as we see in the round 
towers of Ireland, for example. But, all the 
same, the round form was the exception then, 
and not the rule, in all Architecture. 

The second division of the subject begins 
with the twelfth century. By this time the 
feudal system had got properly under way, and 
the power of the nobles had increased to an 
alarming extent. The social system, indeed, 
of this time consisted of a nominal sovereignty 
hardly, if any, stronger than the power of the 
barons of the various domains. These barons 
were supreme in their own right, perfect 
despots, each with his train of knights, who, 
again, had their followers and retainers. At 
the same time commerce increased, and the 
middleman, though contemptuous enough to 
the aristocracy, became a distinet item—partly 
brought about, I am tempted to think, by the 
Crusades and the consequent absence of the 
nobles. 

Fortified buildings therefore came to be 
of two classes—the walled town with its 
palace or castle, and the isolated baron’s 
fortess forming the nucleus of a feudal town. 
To the twelfth century, jand particularly the 
latter half, belong some of the most interesting 
fortified remains in France, Conspicuous 
among these is the Chateau Gaillard, near 
Les Andeleys, on the Seine, built by our own 
king, Richard I., in his war with the French 
after his long exile. According to M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, this castle shows Richard to have 


been an engineer and strategist of a 
high order, and certainly at the time 


of its erection it was considerably in advance 
of anything that had been done before, 


| 


Other castles of this period are those 
of Gisors, Provins, and Etampes, all of which 
exhibit peculiarities which show the rapid 
evolution of more complicated means of attack 
and defence. 

As the system of offensive warfare became 
more pronounced, the old square form of 
keep with vertical walls was found to be 
unsatisfactory ; though quite good for a 
passive resistance, it offered no scope to the 
besieged, and the angles were weak points. 
Consequently three great improvements were 
effected in planning. (1) The angles of the 
square towers were rounded off; (2) wooden 
hoardings were brought out from the wall at 
the parapet to enable the besieged to cover all 
the walls ; and (3), lastly, the inclosing walls 
of keeps were made in themselves strongly 
defensive, and were strengthened by flank 
towers. 
in detail. 

1. The keeps of Etampes and Provins are 
extremely interesting examples of transition 
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from the square to the round form. The 
latter especially shows a great improvement 
on previous examples. There is something 
about the plan of this keep which one 
cannot help admiring—a unity, a perfect 


I will now treat these improvements ~ 
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economy of space, a perfect adaptation of 
means to end. The upper part has been re- 
stored in comparatively modern times, but the 
keep is there, in all essentials, as it was 
originally designed in the twelfth century. 
Though these keeps are a decided step in ad- 
vance of the rectangular form, the coniplete 
circular form was soon arrived at, as we find it 
in the Castles of Coucy and Montargis of this 
era, and subsequent examples in the fourteenth 
century. - 

2. The second improvement was the system 
of wooden hoardings built out from the walls. 
This was a very important innovation, for 
to its development we owe the corbelled para- 
pets which afterwards became so common, and 
which we are accustomed to think of as purely 
ornamental, . For the sake of clearness, I will 
go a little in advance and follow its develop- 
ment. The wood hoardings were really 
covered balconies, and were for the primary 
use of giving the besieged a complete over- 
hanging walk to enable them to visibly defend 
every inch of the walls. Distinct and unmis- 
takable traces remain in many old buildings 
of the holes, at regular intervals, for sup- 
porting the main cantilevers of these hoard- 
ings. To give them a more permanent form 
they soon began to be carried on stone corbels 
which supported tilted struts carrying the 
platform. Finally, in the fourteenth century, 
as engines of war became more dangerous and 
incendiary in their character, wood was com- 
pletely abandoned as a constructive material, 
and the use of stone brought the parapets to 
the form shown in the section (in which the 
wall is recessed back, and large corbels are 
used with a small space between the outer 
parapet and the main wall, which was used 
with deadly effect by the garrison). In this 
way these parapets became highly ornamental, 
and the principle was carried out in the 
French and Scotch Renaissazice styles, where 
it is used in the endless variety of ways we 
now see, and I think it is most probable that 
all very projecting parapets of future buildings 
are derived from this defensive idea of 
wood hoardings. Gothic Architects, in their 
ecclesiastical work, discarded this projecting 
parapet, merély using string courses and corbel 
tables as a finish at the top of their walls. 
Neither was the idea carried far into the 
Renaissance, except in Scotland, as it was soon 
superseded by the Classic crowning cornice. 
A good example of a projecting parapet is 
shown in the Tour du Pont at Villeneuve, 
erected by Philip the Fair in 1307. We have 
several good examples in Scotland and Eng- 
land, such as Clackmannan Tower, Warwick 
Castle, &e. 

We must now consider the third point 
in connection with twelfth and thirteenth 
century fortified -buildings, namely, the im- 
provement on inclosing walls and the towers 

y thereof. Perhaps the Chateau Gaillard, before 


referred to, marks the first bold step in this” 


respect, and the effect of the wall from outside 
is very striking, besides showing a vast im- 
provement in the art of defence. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more admirable than the 
way in which the wall surface is broken up, 
neceSsitating corresponding breaks in the 
attacking force, and thus affording oppor- 
tunities of flank attack by the besiegers. The 
manner, also, in which the keep of this build- 
ing is designed exteriorly is very original, and 
was not imitated in any future example that 
I know of. It shows, by the system of arch- 
ing at the top of the tower, a rude beginning 
of the future battlemented parapet, while the 
flat buttresses died away near the foot, so 
as to offer no security to the besiegers. On 
plan it can really be called a round tower, 
but the weakest side has a beak or horn, 

- necessitating an enormous mass of masonry, 
the wall here being 24ft. thick. The whole 
keep is one of the original things in this 
most original design, which is unique 
in France, perhaps because the Frenchmen 
were too proud to imitate a building by an 
Englishman. 

In connection with the inclosing walls 
of buildings we also note that isolated 
towers were distributed round them at in- 
tervals, subsidiary to the main keep, and 
often connected to it by drawbridges. These 
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towers afforded harbourage for small garrisons, | 
who could defend the various parts of the 
wall. They afterwards developed in a very | 
important way. 

We now come to the perfected feudal 
fortress with round keep as we see it in the 
castles of Coucy and Montargis. The former | 
Viollet-le-Duc calls it the grandest military 
structure in Europe. The great donjon 
is of majestic proportions, being 95ft. in 
diameter, 215ft. high, with walls 25ft. thick. 
It would be most interesting to go into the 
details of this building, as being, on the | 
whole, the best example of a great feudal | 
castle in France, but it would be rather out- 
side the scope of this paper, so I will confine 


cannot say much, but of general forms we 
must note the highly effective one adopted 
for town gates, where the door or gate proper 
is placed between two round towers projecting 
from the face of the wall. This was extremely 
useful for defence purposes, and was evidently 
derived from the observation of the use of the 
isolated wall towers to which I referred before. 
This idea afterwards produced many beautiful 
and imposing forms, and became an important 
feature in Scotch Renaissance work ; we see it 
in Falkland, Rowallan, and other examples. 
The next division of the subject deals with the 
buildings of the fourteenth century and after, 
| During a great part of this time France was 
| one vast battlefield. First came the campaign 
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TOUR DU PONT, VILLENEUVE. 


of Edward III. of England, and, not long after, 
Agincourt,the Bedford Regency,andtherallying 
of the French under Joan of Arc. The misery 
of the country was such that comparatively 
few castles were built during the fourteenth 
century. To this period belong the Tour du 
Pont at Villeneuve, already alluded to, and 
the Chateau de St. André, Villeneuve lez 


myself to one or two remarks. The keep is 
one of the best examples for showing the stone 
corbels which supported the struts of the 
wood hoardings before referred to, and the 
large size of the openings in the attic story 
almost shows that some means of defence 
must have been employed to guard the besieged 
at this part. The plan shows a typicalarrange- 


ment of the buildings of a great chateau of Avignon. We now see the corbelled parapet 
these times; the castle was built in 1223. projected and built: entirely of stone. If we 


look at this Tour du Pont, we will see also 
another feature which was now generally used 
whenever the square plan wasadopted. This was 
the bartizan, which not only strengthened the 
upper angles very considerably, but served as 
a stop for the corbelled parapet. Besides this, 
it enabled the garrison to protect the angles, 
which were the weakest parts, in a very efficient 
manner, for which purpose it had loopholes like 
the ramparts. Nothing in the whole history 
of the Architectural significance of these 
buildings can be more striking than the use 


This was.a most important period in Archi- 
tectural history. In France it produced 
the best parts of Ndtre Dame, Chartres, 
Rheims, Amiens, and other examples too 
numerous to mention. In this country, 
Westminster Abbey, Salisbury, Lincoln, and 
parts of many other great buildings. In Italy, 
the thirteenth century saw the introduction 
and climax of the Pointed style. As Fergusson 
says, this was perhaps the greatest building 
epoch the world has ever seen. That which we 
call “Medieval” was then in its fullest 1 : 
perfection: The pointed arch dominated the | made of this feature, more or less modified, in. 
‘Architecture of all the principal countries of | future times. Hundreds of examples can be 
Europe. That restless spirit of the great | pointed out in this country alone, and there is 
revival that was soon to shake allthe Western | no detail which has had such an unconscious 
world was as yet slumbering, and the perfect 


development. The fortified building, as ex- 
age of chivalry and knighthood, which is the | emplified in this tower, has now become a thing 


beau ideal of modern Mediwvalists, reigned | of beauty. ; ; 
supreme, During the comparative lull which took 
Of the details of fortified buildings we still | place about 1400, the unfortunate Due 
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CHATEAU GAILLARD. 


d’Orleans built the great Chateau de Pierre- 


fonds, which is very interesting as showing | 


the transition from the old keep used purely 


as a stronghold to the mansion houses of | 


Renaissance times. This transition marks 
a new spirit in the temper of the age. Great 
nobles were mixing more together, all classes 
were getting more refined and luxurious, and 
life and property were safer than formerly ; 
a need was felt, therefore, for a dwelling 
which could be comfortable and at the same 
time capable of standing a siege. From this 
time onward, the defensive fort gradually 
merged into the private house, in which the 
Architectural characteristics of stormier times 
were merely used as ornaments. 

The first step was the abandonment of the 
keep, and the substitution instead of groups 
of smaller towers, which were connected by 
covered passages. The outer wall of these 
passages was really the enceinte of the feudal 
castle carried up to a greater height. Thus 
the appearance of a stronghold was entirely 
changed. Under the old system, comparatively 
low enceintes strengthened by towers inclosed 
the various buildings of the chateau proper, 
over which the great keep towered up. The 
principle which governed this mode of defence 
was a universal distrust and suspicion which 
every man had for his neighbour. The lord of 
the castle and a picked garrison could shut 
themselves up in the great keep when all the 
rest of the town or castle was taken. This 
system, however, was soon found to be de- 
fective; it left the chateau too open, when 
taken as a whole, and no one was properly safe 
unless inside the keep, “with all the ropes 
cast off,” so to speak. An instance of this 
occurred at the Siege of the Chateau Gaillard 
by Philip Augustus in 1204. After storming 
the forework A, and possessing themselves of 
that part of the building, the French succeeded, 
with incredible difficulty, in placing a battery 
against the entrance to the Enceinte. After 
storming this, they rushed in with such 
impetuosity that the garrison were completely 
surrounded before they could get back to the 
keep, and were forced to surrender. Under 
the new system the building presented the 
aspect of a four-sided building consisting of 
one vast wall strengthened by massive towers. 
The building thus became one whole, and the 


towers became so many places of final retreat 
in the event of a siege. Another advantage 
of the new system was the increased comfort it 
afforded in times of peace. The covered 
passages rapidly became splendid suites of 
rooms; the buildings gradually lost their de- 
fensive character and softened down into the 
baronial residences and great chateaux of 
Francis I. time. 
well illustrated by comparing the plans of the 
Chateau de Coucy, built in 1223, and the 
Chateau de Pierrefonds, built in 1400. 

Thus in these civil buildings Gothic 
faded imperceptibly into Renaissance, and 
we see a constant development, apart alto- 
gether from the Classic influence from Italy 
(which only affected the details), from the 
Norman keep of Early Gothic times to the 
great Renaissance chateau. In early Norman 
times religious and civil buildings were 
almost identical in style; as time wore 
on, Ecclesiastical work, rejoicing in the 
pointed arch and the constructive expedients 
thereof, struck off on its own tack, and worked 
out the beautiful creations of 
the Middle Ages. All the more 
strongly, therefore, it felt the 
shock of the New Classic Revival, 
as we see in the first Renaissance 
Churches, such as St. Eustache, 
Paris. There was something 
terribly inappropriate in Classic 
details being used for buildings 
whose constructive motto was 
“perfectly balanced roofs with 
practically no supports.” With 
the growth of civil buildings 
Gothic forms were abandoned, 
and the chateau, which had gone 
right on in an unbroken develop- 
ment from the earliest Medieval 
times, became Classic, like every- 
thing else. A last home was found 
for the fortified style in Scotland, 
where it was developed ina most noble manner 
into a thoroughly national style which we as 
Scotchmen should be proud of. In no 
other country but Scotland, indeed, did this 
style ever become a comfortable domestic 
one; in France, the pure Classic had taken 
such hold that the fortified style was aban- 
doned whenever the extensive use of cannon 
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fortified stronghold, there, was the Elizabethan _ ‘ 
I think there can be no doubt 


manor house. 
that Scotland holds its own in the vigour of 
its domestic buildings against any country in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; com- — 
pare, for instance, the manliness of Crathes or 
Midmar with the comparative tameness of an 
English Tudor manor house. In all these 
countries, however, the chateau had now lost 
its defensive character, and therefore, for us, 
the history of Medieval fortification ends here. 

A glance at the plan of the chateaux of 


Chambord and Bury will be interesting as — 


showing the French Renaissance development 


| of the fortified building. In these we still — 1 


see the long, gallery-like buildings inclosing a 
courtyard, but the chdteau proper is now 
massed into one block which forms the key to 
the entire plan. The flanking towers are now 
usually confined to the angles, and are often — 
made square on plan for convenience sake. 
The plans of some of the early keeps we have 
considered are very interesting. I have 
already called attention to the plan of the 
keep of Provins. The first floor was the 
dwelling-house, the upper floors being reserved 


for defence, and the lower one containing | ~ 


vaults. M. Viollet-le-Duc has restored this 
keep with projecting hoardings .on four 
faces of the upper floor, which, if correct, 
must have made it very formidable. The 
plan of the keep of Couey shows internal 
buttresses to take the thrusts of the vaults. | 
This was to leave the outer wall round, with- 
out any projections. The keep of Montargis 


is planned on the radiating system, and, though — é 


very good, has not the unity of the keep of 
Coucy, though it is certainly more comfortable. 
Coucy and the Chateau Gaillard are the two 
grand examples of towers built for defence 
alone. Considering that it was entirely built 
in a year, the Chateau Gaillard is wonderful. 
The prodigious forework shown on the plan 
seems to be of little use for defending the eye 
of the system; but we must remember that all 
round are precipitous cliffs, and at A is-the 
only tongue of land which is anything like 
level, and therefore available for an army. - 
In the great siege which this castle sustained 
from Philip Augustus in 1204, it was actually 
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this forework that was captured first and 
stormed. 

In this paper I have tried to show how 
intimately the Architecture of the times, 
as seen in these buildings, is connected with 
the life of the times. I think we are far too 
apt to consider only the final stages of our 
traditional ornament, without considering how 
it got there. Mr. Russel Sturgis, in the pre- 
face to his admirable new book on European 
Architecture, leaves out of -account perma- 
nent military buildings, as having no influ- 
ence on decorative Architecture. This I 
cannot agree with. In almost every case, we 
have seen to-night, the useful made the 
beautiful. For example, this keep of Provins 
is absolutely governed by principles of utility 
that is to say, it was-designed in the same 
way that a bridge is, or ought to be, designed. 
Not a feature here but is strictly-made for its 
purpose, the whole forming the expression of 
the foremost thought in military engineering 
at the time it was built. And the result is a 
building with some claim to beauty, and in- 
teresting and venerable because a step to 
higher forms. Again, take the idea of flanking 
towers as represented by the Narbonne gate 
at Carcassonne. How admirable is this ides 
for defence! An attacking party, if presenting 
themselves before this gate, can be doubly 
attacked in flank by the occupants of the 
towers. The gate is secure as long as the 
towers stand. The bartizan is another 
example; its invention is also backed by a 
useful principle—we find its form with us to- 
day. 

If the subject of this paper is rather 
remote. from present-day practice, it is 
essential to a proper understanding of the 
times. Only by studying all forms of an 
Architectural age can we appreciate the proper 
value of the various forces and laws which 
eovern styles, and the use of this member, 
the origin of that. Only thus can we see how 
the Architecture of past times at its best was 
dependent on the conditions of the age. It is 
needless to point the parallel. If our Archi- 
tecture is to be real, to be vital, it must be 
the outcome of an intelligent understanding 
of the wants of the age. This can be the only 
true Architecture. To slavishly copy a style 
is as bad as ignoring the value of any one 
style. All styles are ours now. Let us use 
them intelligently. 


Steps are being taken for the erection of a 
new Congregational Sunday school at Shaw, 
near Oldham, in place of the one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. It is proposed to build a school, 
with accommodation for 500 scholars, at a cost 
of £1400. 

THE proposal to illuminate the dome of St. 
Paul’s on Jubilee Day is viewed with appre- 
hension by some persons careful for the safety 
of the structure. Sir F. Dixon Hartland has 
ealled Sir M. W. Ridley’s attention to the 
matter, and suggests that the enterprise shall 
be prohibited. 

Wiruin a few weeks the latest addition to 
the list of the Gordon hotels will be opened at 
Folkestone, under the title of the Hotel 
Metropole. The hotel is situated on the Lees, 
in one of the finest ‘positions in Folkestone, 
and stands in its own grounds of some four 
acres. It contains accommodation for 850 
visitors, and comprises dining halls and 
drawing rooms, a library, and many fine suites 
of private apartments. 

Tun Architectural Association Notes for 
June are perhaps more than usually interest- 
ing. The Editor has a short article on the 
Jubilee celebrations of the Association, and a 
brief biographical sketch of Mr. Hampden W. 
Pratt, the newly-elected president. Professor 
T. Roger Smith contributes an article on 
“ Architecture as Learnt in Schools of Art.” 
Mr. Henry J. Leaning and Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood write under the heading “Classifying 
Builders’ Work”; Mr. R. S. Balfour discourses 
on “The A.A. Travelling Studentship Com- 
petition Drawings, 1897” ; and, in addition to 
a report of a paper on “ Dodges,” read by Mr. 
Henry Rose before the Discussion Section, 
other matters appertaining more closely to the 
Association are fully dealt with. 
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HUDDERSFIELD SEWAGE WORKS. 


( UITE recently a Belgian deputation in- 
& spected the Huddersfield sewage works, 
and on their departure registered in the 
visitors’ book their impression of what they 
had seen in the terms—* A perfect installa- 
tion, deserving of commendation.” The works 
were designed by Mr. R. 8. Dugdale, C.E., the 
Borough Surveyor, and passing the entrance 
gates, on the left is found the weigh-oflice and 
on the right the valve chamber, fitted with 
sluices by which the entrance of sewage and 
of storm-water may be controlled. The volume 
now impossible of treatment is turned back 
into the river. While from 74 to 8 million 
gallons of sewage are daily presented from the 
town sewers, only about half that quantity can 
be dealt with. The authorities are adopting 
measures to limit the quantity of liquid matter 
offered them, and with this object they are 
endeavouring to arrange that clean water 
streams shall not enter the sewers at all, and 
that manufacturers shall provide at their 
respective mills tanks where matter in suspen- 
sion may be deposited before the liquid is 
finally carried away by means of the town 
sewers. Hiven then extension of the sewage 
works will be called for, and it was in this 
view of the contingency that the Whitehouse 
Farm, lying at the foot of Dalton Bank, was 
recently acquired at a cost of £5000. From 
the valve chamber, where the town’s sewage 
enters the works, the distance between that 
point and what may be described as the 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS, 


is occupied on the right by ornamental gar- 
dens, which give a very neat appearance to the 
enclosure; and on the left by buildings con- 
taining what is technically known as the 
roughing tank or detritus, where the solid 
matter is dredged from the sewage; and still 
farther on the same side the refuse-destructors, 
boilers, and a fine octagon chimney in brick 
rearing its shaft 90yds. above the surface, and 
constituting the highest in the district, save 
the one at Fieldhouse, belonging to the Leeds 
Fire Clay Company. The set of structures on 
the left have trees trained up their walls, 
suggesting rather buildings associated with a 
fruit-growing establishment than a place of 
necessity of a slightly more unsavoury des- 
eription. The buildings generally are of blue 
brick, relieved by courses in stone, and the 
administrative section, coming across at right 
angles, is further relieved by a clock-tower, 
containing a useful timepiece, which strikes 
the hours. A couple of boilers are now at 
work for driving thirteen are electric lamps of 
1000 and 1500 candle power, numerous incan- 
descent lamps, and the sludge presses, which 
deal with about 1000 tons of matter per month. 
It is hoped that when got into effective opera- 
tion the destructors will generate enough 
steam to keep the electric-lighting plant at 
work without any demand upon the boilers. 
From the valve chamber the sewage is cul- 
verted to the detritus tank, 125ft. in length, 
where a dredger made by Messrs. Thos. Broad- 
bent and Sons, engineers, Huddersfield, lifts 
from the tank fifty tons per week of the more 
solid matter. This, for the moment, is being re- 
moved by neighbouring farmers for tillage pur- 
poses. Arrived at the end of the roughing tank, 
the floating matter, consisting largely of oil 
and refuse wool, is removed. Manufacturers 
would do well to utilise both for their own 
oain, and so secure the removal of articles 
which are no little source of dirt and trouble 
at the sewage works. The wool refuse, now 
amounting to about 6 cwt. per day, at one 
time totalled four times that quantity, and 
was reduced through the efforts of a sub- 
committee, who made such representations to 
millowners as to bring about the change now 
recorded. As it is, the works manager is able 
to boast of an excellent suit of clothes made 
from such refuse wool, and other portions are 
being worked up for some such similar purpose. 
The sewage now ready for treatment passes 
through a measuring wheel, whose capacity is 
3000 gallons per revolution, and is then treated 
with a precipitant known as ferozone, supplied 
by the International Water and Sewage Purifi- 
eation Company, London, who also are the 
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makers of the polarite used in the filter-beds, 
The sewage coming largely from mills, varies 
in colour and density almost hourly, and as 
certain coloured sewage requires the applica- 
tion of double the quantity of the precipitant 
to other kinds, the apparatus supplying it 
xannot be worked automatically, but has to be 
operated by hand, to suit the 
EXxiGgENcies OF THE MOMENT. 

The action of the precipitant is easily observ- 
able when the process is conducted on a small 
scale in a testing-glass. The sewage, first seen 
as dark, even-coloured liquid, having received 
its due quantity of ferozone, soon begins to 
break up. The dense matter coagulates, and 
quickly presents the aspect of a black snow- 
storm, whose flakes ere long fall to the bottom 
of the glass. It is whilst these dense particles 
are in suspension that the sewage passes under 
the administrative buildings in culverts, and 
divides right and left, in order to reach the 
twenty-four settling tanks, a dozen on each 
side of the system, there laid out to view. 
From the tanks where the sludge is de- 
posited it passes inwards to the filter-beds, 
and after filtration is carried along the 
length of the system in open troughs or 
aerating channels, to be delivered again close 
to the administrative buildings into a stream 
with a pebbly, concreted bed, and banks of 
rock work, relieved by flowering shrubs and 
ferns, whence it leaves the works, agd enters, 
five furlongs farther down, the river, near the 
weir at Colne Bridge. So pretty is the aspect 
of the stream that the onlooker would be little 
more the subject of surprise if gold fish or 
speckled trout were detected disporting them- 
selves in the bright, clear water. In one of the 
settling tanks an experiment has been tried for 
the automatic removal of sludge, and so suc- 
cessful has it been that it must ere long be 
fitted to the remaining tanks. In the case of 
the twenty-three other tanks, sludge has at 
present to be removed by hand; the men, 
supplied for the purpose with fishermen’s 
brogues and thick woollen jackets, having to 
descend into the sludge, and pass it out with 
the aid of suitable implements. Theautomatic 
arrangement is the monopoly of the Inter- 
national Company already referred to. The 
sludge afterwards reaches the press-room by 
eravitation, and here are four large presses 
operated by compressed air. By means of the 
presses about 60 per cent. of the moisture is 
removed, and the sludge-cake left is afterwards 
lifted by a hydraulic hoist to a convenient 
level, and then conveyed to a tip on the estate. 


Tux opening recently took place of the new 
railway station which has been built in the 
Ashley Road, Boscombe, by the London and 
South Western Railway Company, at a cost of 
some £30,000. 

Tra Select Vestry of Liverpool has decided, 
by a majority of one, to give authority to a 
special committee to obtain a site upon which 
to erect buildings in order to obtain additional 
accommodation for the bedridden infirm. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made with; the 
Stepney Estate, Llanelly, for the erection of a 
large hotel on the site of Bradbury Hall, which 
is now being demolished. The new hotel will 
face the Town Hall, and will have a frontage 
of 280ft. 

Mr. Waurer GoopmAN has painted a half 
length portrait of the Right Hon. Lord Russell 
of Killowen, G.C.M.G., in pastels, and_ is 
exhibiting it at the Japanese Gallery, 28, New 
Bond Street. Mr. Goodman has portrayed 
Lord Russell in his robes and chain of office, 
without, however, investing him with the awe- 
inspiring wig which pertains to scarlet and 
ermine, point lace cravat, and evolden collar. 

Mr. Joun CLarK TAyuor, a Boston citizen, 
has agreed to sell his residence and about 
15,000ft. of land in Loring Park, Minneapolis, 
to a Boston syndicate for the sum of £8000. 
Plans are being drawn for a ten-story apart- 
ment house, containing forty flats, with eleva- 
tors and every modern convenience, which it 
is proposed to erect upon the land purchased. 
The improvements will cost nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars, and the proposed building 
will be unique in its situation, which is in the 


| midst of a city park of forty acres. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
June 9th, 1897. 

“TI know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed im domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near m our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs. ’—JOHN 
RuskIN. 


Tue South Kensington report is not new, 
but it is urgent. Though the danger of these 
sheds in which we have housed our priceless 
treasures has been often talked of, no one, we 
fancy, has ever before realised it quite so 
clearly. Neither have we ever before been 
brought face to face with the position at a 
time when the nation had so ample a surplus 
of cash. The danger runs on from day to day, 
and any day when the sun is hot, and the 
winds dry, we might lose not merely treasures 
of enormous money value, but possessions 
which no money will replace. Do what we 
will, this risk will go on perforce for months 
and years before new buildings are complete. 
Why should not the common-sense of Parlia- 
ment force Sir M. Hicks Beach to let the plans, 
which are complete, be put in hand at once ? 


RiversipDE building has now almost reached 
the stage described as a “ boom,” and not only 
in such popular centres as Richmond and 
Kingston, but in places like Twickenham, 
Teddington, and Staines. The waterside 
bungalow acquired sufficient popularity last 
year to justify later extensions. At Teddington 
the construction has been carried out some- 
what on Venetian lines. Canals have been 
cut inshore to a considerable distance, and on 
their margins have sprung up quite archi- 
tecturally attractive little dwellings. They 
are a happy medium between the tent and the 
more pretentious “residence.” 


Tux Royal Palace Hotel extension has now 
been opened, and those who attended the in- 
augural reception last week were charmed with 
the perfect taste and sumptuousness of the 
decorations. The hotel accommodation, by 
the addition of the “Empress Rooms,” has 
been increased by almost one-third, and 
certainly it may be said that the architectural 
beauty of the building has been augmented 
to an equal extent. The new suite is 
reached by a _ separate entrance, leading 
into a fine marble pillared hall, and which, in 
turn, leads into the “ Grand . Hall ”—the 
feature of the extension. This room, with its 
cerise-tinted tapestry panels, wainscotting of 
polished birch and sycamore, and white and 
gold ceiling, has an extremely elegant appear- 
ance, whilst the foyer, which has a very 
prettily painted ceiling, is ornately decorated 
and upholstered in pale blue, white and gold. 
Supper and “crush” rooms, with a large number 
of bed and sitting rooms, have also been added, 
and everywhere the decorations are lavish. 
Messrs. Legge and Son are the Architects, 
Messrs. Bywater and Sons are the builders. 
Messrs. Norton and Co. and Messrs. Graham 
and Banks have executed the internal decora- 
tions, and Messrs. Dannison and Co. have 
extended the electric lighting system, and 
introduced many new designs in brackets, &c. 
The light installation in the supper room— 
the wall panels of which apartment -are of 
beaten lacquer and of a handsome floral 
design—is carried out on an altogether new 
principle. The electric lamps are concealed 
behind the cornice, and whilst giving a 


sufficient illumination averts all unpleasant 
glares, and somehow gives the apartment a 
cool and restful aspect. 


Having had the Blackwall Tunnel aus- 
piciously opened, the London County Council 
passes from the completion of its first great 
work to the promotion of another Thames 
subway. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has had under consideration tke 
Council’s Bill for the construction of a footway 
under the river from Greenwich, near the Ship 
Hotel, to the Isle of Dogs, immediately adjoin- 
ing the station of the Blackwall Railway. The 
cost was estimated at £70,500, including lands 
and property. The scheme would give a road- 
way 8ft. wide and 9ft. 4in. high for foot 
passengers. Its two ends would be approached 
by circular shafts giving accommodation for 
reaching the level of the tunnel, which would 
be 40ft. deep at one side and 50ft. at the other. 
The object of the tunnel is to facilitate the 
passage of workpeople from the Isle of Dogs, 
where industrial undertakings are closely 
crowded together, to Greenwich, where there 
are very suitable places for residences. 


Ir is admitted by experts that at least 
80 per cent. of “antique objects ” in existence 
at the present time have been manufactured 
within the last dozen years. A practical 
demonstration of how the thing is done was 
given before the Bow Street magistrate a few 
days ago in a dispute respecting the posses- 
sion of certain “antique” ormolu articles, 
about which there had been an abortive trial. 
A firm of dealers claimed them, and two work- 
men did the same. The latter were parti- 
cularly assertive in their ownership, saying 
they ought to know, because, as a matter of 
fact, they made the articles. To prove their 
point they set to work and showed, to the 
amusement of a critical audience, how ormolu 
was made “antique” by the aid of pumice 
powder. With respect to most of the articles, 
Mr, Vaughan decided in favour of the firm, but 
had so much doubt about an “ancient cabinet ” 
that he ordered it to remain in the hands of 
the police until the deputants came to amic- 
able terms. 


In the Sydenham Gallery the present collec- 
tion of pictures is one of the best they have 
yet brought together. There are close on nine 
hundred works, oils for the most part, and 
contributed by both British and foreign 
Artists. Mr. John H. Bacon takes the Gold 
Medal in the English Section for a figure 
subject, “The Idol of the Village,” which is 
pleasant in colour, well-composed, and filled 
with a warm, soft, well diffused light. Mr. 
George C. Haité, R.B.A., takes a gold medal 
with “In the Streets of Dort,” an amazingly 
clever study of the impressionistic kind, not 
carried further than the stage of complete sug- 
gestion. Work very different is the Gold Medal 
water-colour, “On the Piazza,” by Mr. Samuel 
J. Hodson, R.S.W. Here nothing is left to 
the imagination, but with delicate and careful 
brush every detail of the scene is touched in. 
Silver medals for water-colour go to Mr. G. D. 
Hiscox, Mr. John Eyre, R.B.A., Mr. Henry 
Bailey, and Miss Nora Davidson. The best 
canvas in the Exhibition comes from a foreign 
Artist, Vincenso Caprile, to whom the judges 
had no difficulty in awarding the Foreign 
Artists’ Gold Medal. This work is called 
“The Easter Lamb Market.” The picture is 
filled with atmosphere, its tones are soft and 
clear; the work marked by restraint and re- 
finement, both of colour and technique, which 
places it far before its neighbours. “Strand 
in Brittany,’ by E. Spoerer, takes the gold 
medal for sea-pieces, and there is no reason to 
quarrel with the choice, for the Artist gives a 
fine distance to his scene, and renders the 
quality of atmosphere and light with much 
cleverness. Silver medals go to Messrs. A. HE. 
Proctor, J. L. Cloag, W. F. Calderon, G. Hill- 
yard Swinstead, Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., L. B. 
Hunt, H. A. Olivier, and A. O. Townsend for 
oil paintings of various kinds, and eight silver 
medals pass to the foreign Artists. 


A Frere Loan Exhibition of Pictures was 
recently opened at the Polytechnic in the 


Borough Road. Mr. David Murray, ALR.A., 
said their best thanks were due to Mr. J. 8. 
Forbes for the pictures from his collection, 
which comprised three beautiful works by 
Corot, two by Josef Israels, and three by A. 
Mauve. Among the other pictures on the walls 
were Mr. Watt’s “Tormentor,’ “Escaped,” 
and the “ Birth of Eve”; Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
“ Question,” and portrait of Mr. A. J. Balfour ; 
Mr. Wyllie’s “ Work-a-day England”; Mr. 
Solomon’s “Delilah”; Mrs. H. M. Stanley's 
“ Having it Out”; Miss Bruce’s “ @idipus and 
Antigone,” and M. Paul Renouard’s drawing 
of the “Corner of the Babies’ Class” in a 
Board school. 


Tur Select Committee appointed to quire 
into the administration and cost of the 
museums of the Science and Art Department 
has decided to make an immediate report to 
the House of Commons on the peril of destruc- 
tion by fire to which the priceless collections 
at the South Kensington Museum are exposed. 
The necessity of providing, in place of the 
present temporary structures, buildings suit- 
able for the exhibition of the objects of Science 
and Art collected at South Kensington, has 
been long under the consideration of successive 
Governments, and the Committee recommends 
that the construction of permanent buildings 
for these collections should be proceeded with 
without delay. E 


One of the largest and most important finds 
of papyri in Egypt has been made during the 
last winter by Mr. Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Mr. A. S. Hunt, of Queen’s College, Oxford, at 
Behnesa, the ancient Oxyrrhyncus. The site 
of the old town, which is 14 mile long by half 
a mile broad, and is situated on the little 
explored edge of the western desert between 
Fayum and Minya, had remained almost un- 
touched by dealers and antiquity seekers, and 
offered to the excavators—what is in Upper 
Egypt now almost a thing of the past—a 
practically virgin field. Very few remains of 
buildings were discovered, the place having 
been long used as a quarry both for stone and 
bricks, but many of the ancient rubbish mounds 
yielded a rich store of papyri, while in three 
mounds the quantity of rolls found together 
was large enough to warrant the assumption 
that part of the archives had been thrown 
there at different periods. The papyri range 


from the Roman conquest to early Arab times, 


each century being largely represented, and 
are for the most part written in Greek, with a 
sprinkling of Latin, Coptic, and Arabic. 


Tur proudest feature of the ancient village 
of Kempsey, on the banks of the Severn, about 
four miles from Worcester, is its quaint old 
Parish Church, restored some thirty years ago. 
In this Church there is a monument built of 
solid stone and curiously carved, erected to 
the memory of Sir Edmund Wylde, who died 
in 1620 at the age of thirty-two. The recum- 
bent figure of the knight lies under a stone 
canopy, supported by two small fluted pillars, 
His hands are folded on his breast, with his 
sword between them, and his helmet is by his 
side. The inscription above him tells that 
“he was solemnly here interred with great 
lamentation,’ also that he was “thought 
worthy the honour to be High Sheriff of this 
county.” 


M. Avausts FrLon is now discussing English 
painters in the Paris Debats. M. Filon has 
visited the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, 
and the Grafton Gallery. The conclusion he 
has come to is that although there are so-called 
English painters, there is no such thing as an 
English school of painting. The opinion of 
M. Filon on this matter is, however, very much 
discounted by his candid admission that he is 
not an Art critic, and thus knows nothing 
about painting. For a real opinion we must 
go to M. Rochefort, who knows England better 
than M. Filon; and is what M. Filon on his 


own admission is not—a capital judge of 


pictures. M. Rochefort has recently been 
saying the most amiable things of English 
painters; and has been commending their 
work to the earnest attention of French 
Artists. = 
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Txt Bishop of London has just been com- 
paring London, architecturally, with ancient 
capitals, to the disadvantage of London. Lord 
Rosebery said, a few days ago, that not even 
Rome herself, the city of great buildings, could 
show anything like the Blackwall Tunnel. The 
Bishop would certainly retort that, considering 
Rome’s inferiority in applied science, her 
glorious aqueducts, the remains of which still 
exist, surpass anything the London Architects 
and engineers have ever achieved. At any 
rate, it is true that, in a London overtaken by 
the fate which befel the ancient capitals, only 
a few buildings would in a thousand years 
survive in a wilderness of brick-dust. The 
few relics of Old London still left are passing 
away. As the old places cannot be preserved, 
a “Society for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London” is now, and has been for 
some time, engaged in compiling an illustrated 
register of notable buildings and localities. 
These lovers of London are doing a really good 
service to their contemporaries and to pos- 
terity. What would one not give for a similar 
register of Athens in the time of Pericles, or 
of Rome in that of Cesar? Not only are old 
buildings to be registered and photographed 
or sketched, remains of open spaces, “any 
beautiful tree,” “any object of local life that 
may have a definite embodiment, or any inte- 
resting piece of handicraft, even if it be but a 
signboard or a wrought-iron gate,” are being 
treated in the same way. There are left in 
London some remnants of old village greens, 
and a good many fine old trees; also one or 
two of the galleried inns that were still in 
their glory in the coaching days, and where at 
an earlier period the strolling actors strutted 
on the stage of their mimic world. One of 
these inns, still left in Holborn, is about to be 
given up to the house-breakers. A little while 
since there disappeared from Chancery Lane a 
famous relic of Dickens’s London. The Society 
has been at work in the East End of London. 
It will shortly begin operations in Chelsea, a 
parish extremely rich in historical associations. 


Some valuable pictures by old masters have 
been selling at Robinson and Fisher’s during 
the last few days. The more notable were a 
brilliant example of Hondekoeter, in the shape 
of a garden scene, with peacock and peahen, 
and other fowls, 1270 guineas; a pair of 
companion views, by Guardi, on the Grand 
Canal, Venice, sold together for 470 guineas ; 
and a view of the Piazza, St. Marco, Venice, 
with figures, by the same, realised 250 
guineas; a portrait of Cecilia Townley, after- 
wards Mrs. Strickland, 400 guineas; a perfect 
example of A. Van der Neer, a twilight scene 
on a canal or river, a work of the highest 
excellence, 335 guineas; and a portrait of 
the Infanta Maria Margarita, youngest 
daughter of Philip IV., attributed to Velas- 
quez, but obviously an old copy, 215 guineas ; 
a view in Venice, with gondolas, watermill, 
and sluices, by Caneletto, 600 guineas; a 
charming rural village scene, with Church, 
country inn, clusters of trees and figures, by 
Hobbema, 1900 guineas; a collection of fruit 
by De Heem, 1696, 265 guineas; a road scene 
in a forest, by the elder Crome, painted in 
1818, 390 guineas ; three beautiful little land- 
scapes, by Gainsborough, in his early manner, 
sold for 125 guineas, 300 guineas, and 255 
guineas respectively ; an important-example of 
Hondekoeter, two cocks fighting, with other 
fowls, signed, 2180 guineas; three cows, by 
Paul Potter, 345 guineas ; portraits of Henry, 
Lord Arundell, Seventh Baron of Wardour, 
and of his wife Mary, 860 guineas and 1130 
guineas respectively ; a portrait of J. Everard, 
Ninth Lord Arundell, by Sir T. Lawrence, 700 
guineas ; a three-quarter portrait of an Italian 
noble, by Giorgione, 900 guineas ; and a woody 
landseape by Ruysdael, 350 guineas. The two 
days’ sale realised over £21,000. 


Ar Earl’s Court this year the collection of 
old English dwellings which occupies the site 
of the Indian village of last year is the repre- 
sentation of an old-fashioned English town, 
“comprising the most picturesque bits of 
English Architecture.” The old buildings are 
very well done. There is a most picturesque 
public-house with the title of the “ Risen Sun,” 


whose Architecture is about sixteenth century, 
but whose rooms include one furnished in the 
style of 1837, and another in the style of the 
present day. From the contemplation of these 
two rooms, observes Mr. Kiralfy ingenuously, 
we may see that whereas our forefathers were 
accustomed to an almost classic rigidity in 
the matter of furniture, foreign travel has 
made our rooms of to-day far more artistic 
than those of the past. 


Ir would be interesting to know how the 
Royal Academy takes the Harpignies incident, 
The venerable landscape painter is seventy-nine 
years of age, and has exhibited at the Paris 
Salon for the last half-century. This year he 
sent a picture to the Academy, which was 
rejected. And now the news is published that 
the Medal of Honour of the Champs Elysées 
Salon, a distinction which is eagerly sought by 
even the greatest Continental Artists, has been 
given to M. Harpignies. Whether this will be 
taken by the Royal Academy as a polite snub 
remains to be seen. 


THE new Queensferry Bridge, opened on the 
2nd inst., is in three spans, with two stone 
abutments and two intermediate piers, the 
centre span being moveable. The two fixed 
spans are each 126ft. long, and the centre span 
120ft. The abutments are of Connahs Quay 
stone, the approaches on each side extending 
some distance with a gradient of 1 in 16, 
The Flintshire abutment also carries the 
engine and toll-keeper’s house, a brick building 
containing engines, boilers, accumulator, and 
other machinery, as well as a living-room and 
watch-room. The two piers are formed of 
clusters of screw piles, protected by wood pile 
fenders, sunk to a considerable depth into the 
sand bottom, and filled round with stone 
rubble to prevent scour. Hach pier has 
10ft. 6in. diameter solid steel piles, braced 
together every way, and fitted with Barber’s 
patent mushroom screws. The bearing of the 
bridge on these piles is equalised by cap 
girders of steel plate rivetted into one piece. 
The fixed spans are each 140ft. total length 
by 25ft. width, having a roadway 18ft. wide 
and two footways of 3ft, 6in. each. They are 
supported by steel main girders of lattice form, 
resting at one end on the abutments and at 
the other end on the cap girders of the piers. 
The platform is constructed of steel corrugated 
flooring ~plates, or “trough decking,” filled 
with concrete, asphalted and paved with wood 
bricks, with a cast-iron facia and parapet. An 
elevated room is provided with windows facing 
up and down and across the river, and in this 
room is fixed the hydraulic starting valve 
controlling the movements of the bridge. 


Mr. Mrenpoza has brought together a fair 
little exhibition of pictures, not immediately 
recent, by Artists of repute, including living 
Academicians and Associates. Mr. Frith is not 
often seen nowadays in so well concentrated a 
scene and in such harmonised colour as in the 
small canvas repainted in 1882, “The Squire 
Teaching his Sons to Box ;” and a picture of 
popular interest, from the same Artist, is of 
the critical moment when Albert Edward 
placed the marriage ring on Alexandra, Prin- 
cess of Wales. This was painted at the time 
of the wedding—1863. While Frank Holl was 
at the period of devoting himself to lugubrious 
subjects, he painted the touching picture, “The 
Burial of the First-born,” but without that 
morbidity of tone which renders some such 
themes of his depressing. Quite an early 
picture by Mr. T. Faed, “The Thorn in the 
Foot ”—it is half a century old and in first- 
rate condition — shows all that Dutch-like 
devotion to details of humble homes, and that 
ability to depict facial expression, which he 
developed so well in later life. There is a large 
coast piece, with excellently painted sky, by 
Mr. Peter Graham; two landscapes, of Mr. 
Leader’s usual class and standard; a scene 
from “Tom Jones,’ by Sir John Gilbert; 
sporting scenes, by Mr, Heywood Hardy; a 
historical scene, “Cromwell at Bootham Bar, 
York,” full of movement and of good execu- 
tion, by Mr. Ernest Crofts; and paintings by 
Mr, Briton Riviere, Mr. Dendy Sadler, Mr. 


8. E. Waller, or such elder masters as Shayer 
and Stark. 


THE Committee which was appointed some 
time ago to raise subscriptions for the purpose 
of placing a portrait of Viscount Peel, the 
ex-Speaker, by the side of his predecessors in 
Speaker’s House, has issued its final instruc- 
tions to Mr. Orchardson, the artist. The late 
Speaker will be represented in his full-dress 
Speaker’s robes, but the question as to whether 
he will be sitting or standing has been left 
undecided for the present. The Committee 
is somewhat inclined to favour a sitting 
posture, although each of the ex-Speaker’s 
predecessors in office—Viscounts Eversley, 
Ossington, and Hampden—are represented in 
a standing position. 


“A rew months back, when walking through 
the squares or courts of Gray’s Inn,” says Mr. 
H. W. Brewer in one of his periodical letters 
in the Daily Graphic, “there was little to recall 
the fact to one’s mind that any of the sur- 
roundings dated from the Middle Ages ; least 
of all did the hall and chapel suggest ideas of 
antiquity, for they had been so completely 
coated over with modern plaster work and 
other Brummagem features that they seemed 
to be samples of the “ Strawberry Hill ” Gothic 
style, and no one who had not seen the fine 
interior of the hall would have supposed. it 
to date back earlier than the end of the 
eighteenth century. The removal of the 
plaster work and exposure of the old red brick 
walls and stone dressings now take us back to 
the days of the later Tudor sovereigns, It is, 
in fact, said that the hall was commenced in 
the reign of Queen Mary, and completed in the 
second year of the reign of Hlizabeth. This 
date would certainly suit well, for other 
painters must have libelled her sadly.. Un- 
fortunately, the painter’s name is unknown, 
but there is an Italian look about it, and one 
may hazard the guess that he was a Venetian 
from the richness and softness. of the flesh 
tints. Anyhow, it is a most interesting por- 
trait, and deserves more notice than it has 
hitherto received.” It should be added that the 
restorations to the Hall, Council Chamber, &c., 
at Gray’s Inn, have been carried out from 
designs, and under the direction of Mr. H. 
Isaacs. 


“Tue safety of Britain’s art treasures in the 
National Gallery, Trafalear Square,” a corre- 
spondent writes, “I would submit, is a matter 
of national importance. A huge scaffolding of 
resinous wood, amounting to several tons, is 
now stacked close up against its front, in much 
the same way as laid in a grate, and imme- 
diately in rear are glass windows, communi- 
cating directly with the interior of the 
building. The risk of fire under these condi- 
tions is a very real one, and is to continue for 
a month. With twenty years’ practical ex- 
perience of fire brigade work, I do not hesitate 
to say that, given ignition in a fairly high 
wind, the National Gallery stands a very good 
chance of being totally destroyed. On the 
occasion of a large fire engines leave the dis- 
trict, and on Jubilee Day help may be rendered 
impossible.” 


Down1ine StRrEEt evokes a host of memories. 
When, therefore, it is proposed to demolish 
the official residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and to substitute offices, adjoining 
the Treasury buildings, the first feeling, says 
the Telegraph, undoubtedly is that a number 
of historical associations, which, if they are 
not intrinsically valuable, are at all events 
politically interesting, would be, by such a 
project, somewhat ruthlessly swept away. 
Everyone knows that the Government Offices 
in Whitehall and the neighbourhood are to be 
extensively reformed, and that the approaches 
to the noble Palace of Westminster are to be 
made worthy both of the centre of political 
life enshrined at St. Stephen’s, and also of the 
national business concentrated within this 
narrow, and not wholly convenient, section of 
the Metropolis. We may concede the neces- 
sity, even if all the details which are involved 
may not be wholly acceptable. The Admiralty 
and the War Office ought to be contiguous, 
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for reasons alike obvious and important ; and 
there may be something in the appearance of 
Downing Street—that fascinating cul-de-sac, 
as Theodore Hook described -it, an hour’s 
inhalation of whose atmosphere “affects some 
men with giddiness, others with blindness, and 
very frequently with the most oblivious boast- 
fulness”’—which, to the artistic eye, does not 
consort altogether with its surroundings. 


NEVERTHELESS, whatever may be the archi- 
tectural shortcomings of this official home of 
our past historic life, there are many, we may 
be assured, who will view its disappearance 
with regret, and consent with some uneasiness 
to the practical expediency which ordains its 
rehabilitation. According to the evidence 
eiven by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre before the 
Committee on Government Offices, there is a 
good deal which a modern Aidile ought to 
recommend in order to beautify and improve 
Whitehall and its immediate entourage. 
There is one proposal above all which is 
interesting and valuable. Why, it is asked, 
should not the Prime Minister have an official 
residence adequate to his requirements? Is 
it not possible to utilise Dover House—the 
building which was long ago tenanted by the 
Duke of York, and which everyone recognises, 
with its low dome over the entrance-way, close 
by the Horse Guards—as a home for the First 
Lord of the Treasury, while his present resi- 
dence in Downing Street might be transformed 
into public offices? This, at least, is the 
picturesque suggestion of a former First Com- 
missioner of Works, which, because of its 
patent and explicit advantages, seems to 
deserve careful consideration. Dover House 
is not an ideal building for business purposes, 
but its large reception rooms would be ex- 
tremely convenient from the point of view 
of a hospitable Prime Minister, aware of the 
social responsibilities of his position. 


Tue rooms of the Alpine Club in Savile 
Row are occupied at present by a large number 
of oil and water-colour studies by Mr. Albert 
Gos, Mr. Loppé, Mr, Henry Howard, Mr. H. C. 
Whaite, and others, representing mountain and 
glacier scenery, chiefly in Switzerland. Mr. 
Loppé contributes a striking study of a lurid 
sunset seen from the Grands Mulets. “Glen 
Slighachan” is the subject of an exquisite bit 
of work quite Turneresque in suggestion and 
full of variety, and entered by Mr. H. C. 
Whaite. The largest and perhaps most im- 
portant picture is “ Moonlight on the Matter- 
horn,? by Mr. A. Gos. This work attracts 
much attention, but it is certainly deficient in 
atmosphere, and the moonlight effect, perhaps 
owing to an over-literalness in colour and 
detail, is not very obvious. The strongest 
picture in the rooms is Mr. Molineux’s “ Dawn 
on the Himalayas,” representing high mountain 
regions glittering in frozen snow, with a smoky 
dawn behind. <A glacier study by Mr. Loppé, 
in which the translucent ice-blocks are cleverly 
managed, deserves special mention. Many of 


the pictures are crude and unstudied. For 
example, the “Gorge of Boita,” by Mr. 


Howard, is spoilt by the heavy inkiness of the 
foreground. 


Ir is always a pleasure to go to the exhibi- 
tions arranged by the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club. The little gallery upstairs is now filled 
with a really very wonderful loan collection of 
European enamels “from the earliest date to 
the end of the seventeenth century.” The 
most important methods, the most celebrated 
artists are represented; many of the pieces 
shown are of world-wide fame; and an excel- 
lent catalogue has been prepared, containing a 
description of each example as well as intro- 
ductions, that set forth the main historical and 
technical facts, by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner and 
Mr. Alfred Higgins. With enamels, as with 
stained glass, the great beauty is colour ; every 
case, every article in it, isa harmony to delight 
theeye. And we think this was a beauty under- 
stood by the most primitive as well as the most 
accomplished craftsman. Indeed, with time, the 


enameller perfected his medium to such an 
extent that he could give a delicacy of draw- 
ing and modelling undreamt of by earlier 
Artists, sometimes with a freedom that carried 
him almost beyond the legitimate limits of 
his Art. ‘The workers may have been “ humble 
artisans,” executing their tasks with all speed 
and economy, but the blues and greens of 
their reliquaries and pyxes and crosses and 
missal covers have never been surpassed in 
richness. The comparatively coarse work you 
vet in the English champlevé of the seventeenth 
century—in the andirons and candlesticks of 
Case XV.—appropriate enough as it is in 
Design, has much the same charm of colour. 
But for the refinements of the enameller’s Art 
you must turn rather to the Pénicauds, to 
Léonard Limousin, to the Courteys family, to 
the masters, that is, of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth ceuturies, who are here seen to 
advantage. 


Tue “Old Bell” in Holborn is to be de- 
molished. The Christ Hospital authorities 
have advertised the ground for sale on building 
lease. With it will pass away one of the few 
remaining old London inns with galleried 
courts. For very many years a vehicle left the 
old inn every day for the heart of Bucks, John 
Hampden’s country. But the Metropolitan 
Railway extension has killed that. Hach year 
steals something picturesque from us of fast- 
waning historic London. 


Sreps are being taken to approach Her 
Majesty's Government with the object of 
securing their aid in the carrying out of the 
project for constructing a tunnel between 
Ireland and Scotland. It is estimated that 
the cost would amount to between seven and 
ten million sterling, and it is’ confidently 
assumed that with a Government @uarantee 
of a small rate of interest the capital: would be 
speedily forthcoming. The idea has been 
taken up (or rather revived, for it was first 
seriously broached some years ago) in Belfast 
and the North-of Ireland, where a local com- 
mittee has been formed to promote it. A 
London Committee is also in course of forma- 
tion for the same purpose. 


Last week Messrs. Christie conducted the 
sale of the well-known collection of pictures 
formed by the late Sir John Pender. The 
Pender collection included no fewer than 437 
lots, and was of a very varied character. The 
Sir Joshuas are not all that they should be ; 
and a number of portraits in the further room 
are only interesting as illustrating the form of 
ancestor-worship which is practised by some 
collectors. When we come to the Turners, it 
is a different thing altogether, and besides four 
fine works of that master, there is the finest 
John Phillip in the world, an excellent Wilkie, 
capital works by Callcott and Collins, a good 
Miller, and a fine Troyon. The central place 
is occupied by the famous “ Mercury and 
Hersé,”’ a large upright picture, belonging to 
Turner’s “ Claude~’ period, and first exhibited 
in 1811.. “Mercury and Hersé” is a type of 
Turner that hardly ever comes into the market, 
and is comparable. rather with the “ Crossing 
the Brook” in the National Gallery than with 
any picture that has been sold of recent years. 
Much later, is the very fine picture “The 
Wreckers,” exhibited in 1834, and sold in the 
first Bicknell sale, in 1863, for 1800 guineas. 
The John Phillip, “ La Gloria,” is not only the 
masterpiece of the painter, but one of the 
greatest works of the English school, which 
assuredly must, now or at some future day, find 
its way to the national collection. Here, too, 
are to be found the celebrated “ Prescribed 
Royalist ” of Millais, and another early work, 
“The Enemy Sowing Tares”—a portrait, the 
story goes, of a painter of whom the young 
Millais disapproved. Mr. Leader’s “ At Even- 
ing Time it shall be Light” is one of the most 


popular of the more recent works in the 
collection. 


_ Berore the Royal Society of Literature, at 
its rooms in Hanover Square, Professor W. M. 
Flinders Petrie gave a lecture on “ Egypt and 


Early Europe,” in which he sketched out some 
of the evidence for connection between the 
two in very early times. The Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, presided. Begin- 
ning with the alien race whose presence in 
Egypt about 3000 B.c. was discovered a few 
years ago, he showed that pottery had been 
found in Spain and Bosnia, and also at 
Hissarlik, similar to that found in their tombs, 
and concluded from that and other evidence 
that this race was, as it were, a slice of Huro- 
pean civilisation transferred to Heypt and 
dating from the latest neolithicage. Heshowed 
again that rude figures in various materials, 
possessing certain anatomical characteristics, 
which he roughly referred to Bushmen, were 
successively found in the south of France, 
Malta,-and Egypt, indicating the southward 
recession of this people. Coming to about 
2500 B.c., he exhibited pictures of seal-stones 
from Crete bearing ornamentation almost 
identical. with that of Egyptian scarabs of the 
twelfth dynasty, and then proceeded to discuss 
the connection of Egypt and Greece in the 
Mycenean age, which he said was now less 
dim to us than the condition of Eneland after 
the Roman evacuation. He pointed out how 
the ornamentation of Heyptian objects, which 
belonged to 1500-1200 8.c., and the date of 
which could be made out with certainty, was 


copied, often uninteligibly, in Mycenzan — 
remains. He also described various: articles 


found in Egypt that embodied the charac- 
teristics of Greek Art of that period. 


Messrs. ADAMS AND Co.'s latest catalogue of 
their specialities should claim the attention of 
all sanitarians. In almost every department 
there is something specially interesting in the 
way of new Design. Butin nodepartment have 
Messrs. Adams and Co. shown such enterprise 
—at once inventive and artistic—as in that of 
latrines and closets. Here we have something 
entirely new. Their patent glazed ware slab 
closet, the “ Epic,” represents a new departure 
in the Design and manufacture of _domestic 
sanitary appliances. The illustrations showthat 
in one solid piece of highly-glazed earthen- 
ware, the closet-pan itself, with slab top, 
back skirting, flush-pipe, and closet outgo are 
all formed, and that on the same slab lugs for 
supporting the closet in the wall are provided. 
Next, is illustrated Adams’s patent “ Helios ” 
valve pedestal closet, which is claimed to be the 
most perfect valve closet extant. Dispensing 
entirely with all wood casing, and the lead 
tray which have hitherto been inseparable 
from the valve closet, this apparatus combines 
in one piece of highly glazed earthenware the 
closet pan and valve in pedestal form. The 
“Trmina” Syphonic Closet is made in a slab of 
glazed ware, as the “ Epic,” and has a syphonic 
discharge readily set up by a two-gallon flush. 
Turning to lavatory «ranges, the ‘ Helios” 
commands a high position. It has ample 
strength without excessive weight, has an 
adequate self-contained overflow,’ and has 
many other improvements. In one pattern 
the basins are entirely supported above ground 
by glazed’ ware brackets. The valveless lava- 
tory range is supplied with a continuous streant 
of water (so long as the stop-cock is turned 
on), the consumption of water being very 
materially reduced by the introduction of a 
special patent intermittent regulating valve. 
Adams’ anti-syphonic trap, which obviates 
the necessity of a vent-pipe, and gives a 
permanent seal when applied_to a lavatory 
basin, sink, urinal, or any general purpose, 
has special merits deserving of attention. 
whilst the design and construction of a number 
of glazed ware urinals—the “Helios,” the 
“Insular,” and the “Cresset” in particular— 
are worth more than passing notice. Messrs. 
Adams and Company manufacture special 
public baths and wash-house appliances; and 
an illustration of a combined sink and lavatory 
should be noted. The “ Helios” water-pipe is 
claimed to be able, practically, to dety the 
severest frost; and especial value in the 
automatic flushing of house drains, &e., is 
claimed for their glazed ware syphon flusher.: 
The patent Opaline for wall-linings, casings 
dado facings, panels, &c,, is yery decorative in 


_ appearance, and at the same time durable. _ 
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Men Who Make. 


TO THE BURMANTOFTS 
WORKS, LEEDS. 


A VISIT 


By. Our SprectAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE passer-by in suburban streets often 
enough notices a welcome splash of bright 
Colourin the window of a house. Sometimes 
it is a deep rich yellow, or a radiant red; or, 
maybe, a full celestial blue. But, anyhow, it 
is bright and cheerful, affording a refreshing 
change from the brick and’ mortar monotony. 


| 


THE BURMANTOFTS 


Whence comes it? Well, in one sense, speak- 
ing philosophically, from the growth of a 
certain amount of crude artistic craving for 


WORKS, LEEDS. 


pure colour; but to lay aside philosophy and .| 


speak practically, it probably comes from 
Leeds. 

One is accustomed to associate almost any 
idea with Leeds, saving only the artistic one. 
But that is superficial judgment. Beneath 
the unhending utilitarianism of the northern 
character there exists a genuine artistic sense, 
and so, even in Leeds, if the visitor will but 
direct his steps towards Burmantofts he will 
find the place of origin, not only of the already 
suggested vases and ornate flower-pots, but 
many another work of beauty and brightness. 

The other day I was favoured with a special 
escort over the Burmantofts works, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Holroyd, the courteous managing 
director, has many things to be proud of, and 
that he may well ask the visitor to very care- 
fully note. 

Point one, and a by no means unimportant 
one either, is that here is found on the spot 
the clay ofwhich the goods are actually com- 
posed. A seventy-yards shaft, out of which 
seem continually to be coming some very dirty- 
looking little trucks, is the outward and visible 
sign of subterranean excavations, extending for 
abouta mile. I did not ask leave to investigate 
this part of the concern, but was content. to 
be shown the grinding-up of the Clay, and in 
one case was all but tempted to taste a hand- 
ful, for the mixture, coloured as it was for 
terra-cotta, was for all the world like chocolate 
in one stage of its manufacture. Mr. Holroyd, 
however, gently restrained me from the gas- 
tronomical experiment, and we passed on toa 
room where models for the terra-cotta were 
being prepared in plaster-of-Paris—a material 
in great demand at Burmantofts, where two 
tons a day are used. 

One or two drying-rooms were shown to me, 
and of one in particular I have the liveliest 
recollection. Personally, I claim for myself a 
highly sympathetic nature, but I am convinced 


that the room in question would shrivel me 
up in no time, and I should become as dry as 
Euclid, or a treatise upon the differential 
calculus. 

A most interesting process was traced in 
the making of glazed bricks. One man, whose 
deftness I noticed, makes, I was told, 3000 a 
day, and it did one good to observe the dexterity 
with which he flung the dab of clay into the 
mould and completed the operation. The 
output of glazed bricks alone here is over 
100,000 a week. 

In another large and airy shed the “dipping” 
or actual glazing of the otherwise completed 
brick was in progress, and from here the next 
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stage was the firing, and then the stacking for 
use. 

But the glazed brick and terra-cotta work, 
for all its importance, does not occupy by any 
means the whole 24 acres of the works, any 
more than the whole 600 of the workers. 

The tile-making is a daily growing business, 
and the art vases and.relief designs, in every 
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shade of colour, occupy a large amount of 
space, and receive a full share of care and 


attention, 


FITTING 


After watching the various stages in manu- 
facture, it comes upon one as a sort of charmed 
surprise to be shown into a room where the 
finished articles are arranged. and set forth in 
order and grouping. So skilfully is the show- 
room set out that the bright colours are in no 
sense obtrusive, but all tone together, and 
leave upon the mind a sense of colour, it is 
true, but a no less clear and definite sense of 
harmony as well, to say nothing of the endless 
variety of form produced by the skilled work- 
men and Artists who comprise the staff at the 
works. 


BIRMINGHAM IMPROVEMENTS. 


A REPORT of the Public Works Committee 
: of the Birmingham Corporation contains 
recommendations in relation to a variety of 
street and other improvements in the city. As 
the result of negotiations with the Great 
Western Railway Company, the latter has 
agreed to remove the columns supporting the 
disused viaduct in Great Barr Street and 
Montague Street, subject to its right to re- 
erect them in their present position if here- 
after it should require to do so. In connection 
with the completion of the new General Hos- 
pital the Committee has authorised the paving 
of Loveday Street between Steelhouse Lane 
and Weaman Row and of Steelhouse Lane in 
front of the hospital with wood, at an estimated 
cost of £2300. As the new Meat Market is 
approaching completion, the Committee con- 
siders it desirable that the improvement to the 
foot and carriage ways in Bradford Street, 
Sherlock Street East, and Cheapside, arranged 
with the Markets and Fairs Committee, should 
be carried out. ‘The estimated cost of the 
work is £750. Couchman Road, Saltley, having 
recently been widened and sewered, it has 
become necessary to have the foot and carriage 
ways completed, the cost of which is estimated 
by the city surveyor at £750. Thesums above 
mentioned amount together to £3800. Owing 
to the 


EXTENSION OF BUILDING OPERATIONS 


in Washwood Heath Road, it has been found 
necessary to extend the sewer from St. 
Marearet’s Church along a portion of Church 
Lane and Washwood Heath Road, to a point 
about 320 yards east of The Grange. The cost 
of constructing a 12in. diameter pipe sewer 
along this length is estimated at about £2300. 
The attention of the City Surveyor havine 
been called to the necessity for relieving the 


TERRA COTTA AND FAITENCE. 


sewer in Bordesley Green Road of the water 
which finds its way into the sewer in times of 
storm, he has recommended the construction of 
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a surface-water drain from the present surface- 
water culvert in Arden Road along Bordesley 
Green Road as far as the railway, the cost of 
which he estimates at £360. The erection of 
a large factory adjoining the bridge in Spring | 
Hill, over the old line of canal, rendered it | 
advisable that the bridge should be set back. 
The Birmingham Canal Company is willing to | 
allow the Corporation to make the necessary | 
alteration, and it will maintain the widened | 
portion of the bridge, in addition to the origi- | 
nal structure, in perpetuity for the sum of | 
£100. The City Surveyor estimates the cost | 
of widening the bridge at £100,and the com- | 
mittee recommends that it be authorised to | 


SANITARY SCIENCE OF THE 
VICTORIAN ERA. 


N° the least important section of the 

Imperial Victorian Exhibition, now being 
held at the Crystal Palace, is that devoted to 
sanitary science. Its size is certainly not very 
great, yet there is much which marks the 
onward march of sanitation during the period 
of the Queen’s reign. There are not, however, 
many exhibits which can lay claim to novelty, 
and indeed many of the stalls were met with 
at the recent Building Trades Exhibition. 
Some useful sanitary appliances are shown by 
The Loco Drainage Company, Limited, whose 
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have the work carried out. The committee 
also report that itis in negotiation with the 
Gillot trustees with reference to the provision 
of communication between Reservoir Road and 
Stirling Road, which they are of opinion would 
be of considerable convenience to the public. 
The Public Works Committee also presents its 
report upon the improvement of the River Rea, 
the widening of Edgbaston Road, and the con- 
tinuation of Lower Edwardes Street. The 
necessity for the straightening and widening 
of the River Rea between Calthorpe Park and 
the City boundary has been before the com- 
mittee for many years, and the work was com- 
menced some time ago by forming a new course 
alongside Cannon Hill Park. At present, 
owing to the extremely tortuous course of the 
river in that neigbourhood, the lands abutting 
upon its banks are subject to flooding, and the 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAND 


for huilding purposes renders it necessary that 
tae improvement be carried out at an early 
date, as otherwise its cost must be very 
seriously enhanced. It is proposed to com- 
mence the improvement at the point where 
the suggested continuation of Edwardes Street 
would cross the Rea. It is necessary to pro- 
vide for storm overflows from the main sewer 
in Pershore Road, which in time of a-heavy 
rainfall becomes surcharged. For this purpose 
an overflow will be provided at the point 
woere it crosses beneath the Bournbrook and 
ayain at Edgbaston Road. The storm over- 
flow in Edgbaston Road can also be utilised 
for dealing with the surface drainage in that 
road and other roads in the immediate vicinity, 
and the cost has been dealt with as part of 
the improvement, The cost of these works is 
estimated at £9000. As regards the extension 
of Lower Edwardes Street to join Edward Road, 
it is proposed to construct a bridge over the 
Rea fourteen yards in width at.a cost of £1200. 
The bridge over the river by Cannon Hill Park 
would be removed, and a new bridge 48ft. in 
width contructed. 
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MODELLING, 


compulsory self-cleansing overflow pipe and 
rapid outlets have been found so efficient ,in 
preventing the insanitary condition in which 
the ordinary baths, sinks, &c., are often found. 
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A rather extensive display of sanitary stone- 
ware in various forms is made by The Albion 
Clay Company, Limited, and by Messrs. Broad 
and Company, Limited, Paddington, W. The 


former Company gives prominence to its 
“Granitic Stoneware,” whilst Messrs. Broad 
principally show their impermeable channels, 
bends, dished gulleys, &c. Messrs. McNeill 
and Company have a stand for the display of 
their well-known asphalte roofing material, 
a model being shown demonstrating its 
application, and also a second model 
showing the application of their slag wool 
for fireproofing and sound-deadening floors. 
There is a small structure built of the well- 
known Opalite, by Messrs. William Griffiths 
and Co., of Bishopsgate Street Within—the 
sanitary claims of which we need not empha- 
sise—and near this structure the patent system 
of the Magnetite Sewage and Water Purifi- 
cation Company, Limited, of Manchester, is 
explained. ‘The principal of the system is to 
treat the sewage with olite before it enters 
the precipitation tanks. The Asbestos Com- 
pany, Limited, has two stands. On the first 
the material is shown in its crude state, and 
on the second it is shown as a covering for 
boilers, &e. The N.A.P. Windows comprise a 
notable stand, and the application of the 
Company’s patent fittings, which can be at- 
tached to the ordinary window, is prominently 
shown. The Company also has on exhibition 
its patent roller blinds, which greatly facilitate 
cleaning operations and the like. ‘The N.A.P. 
Passable Cheeks have special advantages, in 
that they allow the fanlight to be opened in- 
wards for cleaning, whilst, at the same time, 
the cheeks are glazed so as to entirely prevent 
draughts. Facing the N.A.P. Stand is that of 
Messrs. H. and F. Bonten, Elder Street, Com- 
mercial Street. They exhibit a collection of 
wrought-iron mouldings, both plain and archi- 
tectural, and in the same part of the build- 
ing there are numerous stands devoted to 
the display of gas stoves, &c. We must not 
forget to mention Couzens’ patent gulley traps, 
—though it is not necessary to emphasize 
their efficiency—nor the stand close by which 
is given over to sanitary wares by Messrs. 
J. H. Sanky and Sons, of Essez Wharf, Canning 
Town, whose deep intercepting gullies and 
traps, and improved channel and kerb com- 
bined are their chief exhibits. A display of 
up-to-date washstands and lavatory appliances 
is made by Messrs. J. Mitchell and Co., and 
some pretty designs in hand basins are shown 
by Messrs. Shanks and Co., of Cannon Street. 
Messrs. Ewart’s stand is entirely given up to 
various examples of their “ Lightning ” Geyser. 


LEEDS. IN THE STUDIO. 


There are other exhibits—to which pressure 
of space precludes detailed reference—which 
considerably enhance the interest of a visit to 
the sanitary section of the Exhibition, 
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ABERDEEN.—New premises are to be erected 
in Union Street, on the west side of St. 
Catherine’s Wynd, Aberdeen, for Messrs. 
Sangster and Henderson, drapers. The struc- 
ture does not harmonise with the general 
architectural features of Union Street. The 
block will be five stories high, and will have a 
frontage on three sides—Union Street, St. 
Catherine’s Wynd, and Netherkirkgate—but 
the main entrance will be from Union Street. 
The ground floor is arranged as shop and 
premises, and six suites of offices will he 
on the first floor, with frontage to Union Street 
and St. Catherine’s Wynd, while the remainder 
of the flat facing Netherkirkeate will be occu- 
pied for fitting-rooms and saloons. _ The 
building was designed by Mr. R. G. Wilson, 
Architect, and the contractors are :—Masons, 
Messrs. Pringle and Slessor; carpenters, 
Messrs. Watt and Clark; slater, Mr. James 
Wilson ; plasterer, Mr. George Gibb; painter 
and glazier work, Messrs. J. Garvie and Sons; 
ironwork, Messrs. M’Kinnon and Co. 


BirminaHam.—The Baths and Parks Com- 
mittee has now completed its report upon the 
proposed construction of a Rotten Row along 
the boundary of Cannon Hill Park. The City 
Surveyor has prepared an estimate of the cost 
of carrying out the various works. The pro- 
posed Rotten Row would have a length of 
754 yards and a width of 75ft., 40ft. being laid 
out as a sand-track for riding purposes, with a 
footpath 12ft. in width, the remaining portion 
being laid out in grass and shrubberies; the 
whole area consisting of 18,850 square yards of 
land. It would be necessary to construct a 
bridge over the Rea, connecting the Rotten 
Row with Cannon Hill Park, and the Row 
would be fenced with unclimbable iron fencing. 
Suitable entrance gates would be required at 
the entrance to the Row in Edgbaston Road. 
The estimate of the City Surveyor for carrying 
out the whole of these works amounts to 
£3500. The committee recommends that it be 
authorised to proceed with the construction of 
the Rotten Row and bridge, at the estimated 
cost of £3500, and that the Finance Committee 
be authorised and instructed to borrow that 
sum. 


Buyru.—In addition to the widening of the 
river, the deepening and widening of the 
channel, the construction of a huge import 
dock; the provision of additional mooring 
accommodation; and the extensions at the 
higher reaches near the Factory Point, and 
the High Pans, the Blyth Harbour Com- 
missioners are about to lengthen the present 
piers. The east pier is to be lengthened by 
about 80ft. Another important work which 
will be of considerable local advantage is the 
formation of a new dock by the Blyth Dry 
Dock Company, Limited: This dock will: be 
480ft. long, with a 61ft. entrance, and a depth 
of water on the sill of 22ft. Gin. at spring tides. 
When completed, as it is expected to be in the 
course of about three months, the dock will be 
one of the largest along the North-East Coast. 


BrRapFieLp.—Bradfield Parish Church has 
recently been enriched by the filling in of the 
only remaining plain window with stained- 
glass. All the windows are now completely 
restored, and the glass with which they are 
filled may be certainly regarded as worthily 
ranking among the best work of modern 
Artists. 'The new window is from the studio 
of Messrs, Joseph Bell and Sons, 12, College 
Green, Bristol. It is of the Perpendicular 
style of Architecture, and consists of three 
lights: The panels are formed by canopy 
work characteristic of the stonework; in the 
base are introduced angels bearing scrolls. 
The abutments are treated in a similar man- 
ner, and are filled with angels bearing musical 
instruments, and shields with the monogram 
of the Holy Name. 


Carpirr.—The plans of the new buildings 
for the Girls’ Intermediate School in the 
Parade, Cardiff, have been approved by the 


Charity Commissioners, and tenders for the 
execution of the work are now being invited by 
the Governors. During the past two years the 
demand for accommodation has so increased, 
that for some time the premises now occupied 
have been quite inadequate. ‘The accommoda- 
tion of the existing buildings, which include a 
house recently purchased, and two houses 
adjacent, purchased subsequently by the com- 
mittee, provides for 183 children, while the pro- 
posed new buildings will accommodate an 
additional 252, The new buildings will be 
erected partly on the site previously acquired, 
and on land now occupied by two villas, 
which are at present used as temporary 
schools. The new schools will have on the 
ground floor an assembly hall 67ft. long ‘by 
35ft. wide, which will be centrally placed 
between the existing and the new schools, and 
on the ground floor will also be four class- 
rooms, teacher’s rooms, waiting-rooms, and 
lobby. On the first floor will be four class- 
rooms and music-rooms, and an approach to the 
gallery of the central hall. On the second 
floor will be placed the cookery kitchen and 
lecture theatre, drawing, class-room, and a 
room reserved for a museum or hbrary. The 
accommodation in the basement includes rooms 
for hats and cloaks, a dining-hall for the use 
of girls living at a distance, and a gymnasium. 
The main elevation towards the Parade is to be 


—with marble columns and moulded spandrels. 
The first floor is carried on girders and 
stanchions from Messrs. Dorman and Long’s, 
of Middlesbrough, encased in wood—excepting 
four ornamental stanchions in the centre of 
the frontage—and a bold bracketed cornice 
above. Stone has been freely used for bands, 
coigns, arches, panels, and columns. © Red 
bricks for facings have been obtained from the 
Heaths Company at Leicester, and buff bricks 
for the bands from Huddersfield. There is a 
considerable amount of carving done to the 
stone in the spandrels and cornices, executed 
by Mr. Paley, ot Leeds, from full-sized cartoons 
supplied by the Architects. Owing to the 
nature of the stone the carving had to be 
treated ina very free manner. ‘The wrought- 
iron work has been executed by Messrs. 
Hockley Bros., of Doncaster. Messrs. Harold 
Arnold and Sons, of Doncaster, were the con- 
tractors, and the contract was. £10,400. The 
building and land cost £15,000, and the total 
cost, including fittings, is £18,000. 


Drirrietp.—The new police-court, station, 
and officials’ residence, erected by the County 
Council on Wansford Road, Driffield, on a site 
purchased from Lady Downe, are nearly com- 
pleted, and will be handed over to the 
authorities very shortly. ‘The elevation of the 
main building is in the Tudor style, and has 
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erected in Portland stone, and the back por- 
tions of the building are to be of red pressed 
brick. 


Doncaster. — The new and extensive 
premises erected by the Co-operative Society 
in Station Road were opened a few days ago. 
The building is a very imposing one. Messrs. 
Athron and Beck are the Architects, and they 
based their designs upon a building near Ant- 
werp belonging to the old Dutch adventurers. 
The main gable is practically a copy of a gable 
in the Dutch building, The style may be des- 
eribed as Dutch Renaissance. The building 
in Holland is now pulled down, but sketches 
of it were taken fifteen years before by Mr. 
Beck. 'The new building stands on an area of 
1265 square yards, and has afrontage of no less 
than 210ft. The front is broken up into three 
main divisions with gables, a tower at the 
West Laith Gate extremity, and a bold venti- 
lating turret on the ridge of the central gable. 
The main gable is 80ft. high, and the tower 
rises to a height of 90ft. Owing,to the large 
size of the rooms and the desirability of 
obtaining as much light as possible, the Archi- 
tects adopted in the superstructure a series of 
small arched windows—instead of big windows 
with girders often put into business premises 


BRICK DIPPING AND BRUSHING, 


an imposing appearance. The Architect is 
Mr. A. Beaumont, surveyor to the Hast Riding 
County Council. 


Dunprr.—The Gas Committee of Dundee 
Town Council recommends the following 
tenders for acceptance: For engine and 
dynamos, Siemens Brothers, London, £1505; 
boiler, Cooper and Greig, Dundee, £493; and 
are lamps and accessories, Crompton and 
Company, London, £332 4s. It was resolved 
to recommend the purchase of two new 
batteries, the contractor taking the old plant. 
On that footing the offer of the Electrical 
Power Storage Company, Limited, London, 
amounting to £1112, was accepted. A large 
number of designs were submitted for street 
are lamps. 


EccLuEsFIELD.—It has been decided to erect 
a new Wesleyan Chapel on a site which has 
been secured adjoining the old chapel, to ac- 
commodate 650 worshippers. The total cost 
is some £3000, and about £1500 has been 
raised, 

Epwattron.—New choir stalls have been 


fitted in the Parish Church, Edwalton. The 
stalls are beautifully carved in English oak 
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by Mr. Stocks, from designs by Messrs. Brewill 
and Baily, in harmony with the screen. They 
consist of two clergy stalls, with two benches 
on either side for the choir. 


Exreter.—The Allan steamship Assyrian, 
now on its way to Newfoundland, has a large 
consignment of carved Devonshire oak from 
the studios of Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, 
of Exeter, designed for the choir of St. John’s 
Cathedral on that island, the fabrie of which 
is now being rebuilt after total destruction by 
fire a few years ago. The work of making the 
choir fittings is being executed in Exeter by 
sections, and the present consignment consists, 
in the main, of clergy seats and desks. They 
are, like the building itself, in the fourteenth- 
century style of Gothic Art, designed by Messrs. 
G. G. and J. O. Scott. 


Fieckney.—Plans for a new chapel have 
been submitted by Mr. George Starkey, of 
Leicester, the chapel itself being estimated to 
seat, with the galleries, 250, whilst provision 
in the upper and tower schoolrooms is made 
for 200 scholars. The estimate cost of the 
whole is £700, the builder being Mr. B. Gamble, 
of Fleckney. The building, which will take 
the place of the old one—erected in 1813—will 
consist of red Warwick bricks, with Derby- 
shire stone dressings, and it is, moreover, 
contemplated to considerably improve the 
approach. 


GaATEACRE.—The opening of 
school buildings belonging to the Unitarian 
body took place a few days ago. The school 
has been built from the designs of Messrs. F. 
and G. Holme, Architects, Liverpool, the sole 
contractor being Mr. G, Dale, of Gateacre. The 
building is of brick, with stone finishings, in 
keeping with the old chapel, and is of a 
thoroughly substantial character. Internally 
there is a fine opened timbered roof. The 
building contains three principal rooms. ‘The 
total cost of the building has been about £1650. 


new Sunday 


GLENCARSE, N.B.—A handsome rood-sereen 
of carved wood has been erected in All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church. The style of Architecture 
chosen is Gothic early thinly pointed, the same 
as that of the Church. In the centre of the 
screen are gates leading into the chancel, with 
a cusped archway springing from small pillars, 
richly carved crocketed hoodmould, and sur- 
mounted by a handsome cross springing from 
the apex of the hoodmould and the centre of 
the rood-beam. The sides of the screen consist 
each of two arches, supporting pillars, with 
cuspings and hoodmoulds similar to those of 
the central arch. These sides rests upon an 
existing dado of stone, and have quatrefoil 
panels in the lower portion. The five arches 
and pillars support a handsome battlemented 
rood-beam with a deeply hollowed cornice and 
richly-carved patera. The screen was desiened 
by the Rev. E. Sugden, of Coupar Angus, who 
has also designed the reredos in the Church, 
St. John’s Hall and Church, Dundee, and 
several other works. The joiners were Messrs. 
How, Caldrum Street, Dundee, and the carver, 
Mr. Beattie. 


Huti.—Mr. J. T. Firbank, of East Hull, has 
offered to give an iron Church, completely 
furnished, to seat 400 people, as a commemora- 
tion in Hast Hull of the Diamond Jubilee. 
Arrangements will forthwith be made for the 
erection of this building, on the site recently 
selected, at a cost of £600. The iron Church 
will be used temporarily until the permanent 
Church, towards which the Archbishop of York 
has given £1500 from the Marrriott Bequest 
Fund, is completed. 


NorrincHam.—In regard to the new M., §., 
and L. line to London, the work of excavation 
is progressing vigorously so far as the central 
station is concerned, Steam navvies are at 
work day and night, and the area, which a few 
months’ ago was covered with dwelling-houses, 
is now a vast open space. The communication 
between Milton Street and Beck Street, through 
rarliament Street, has been improved. Nothing 
now remains of the old Ragged School save 
the remnants of the underground compart- 


| ments, and Newcastle Street is fast becoming 


a relic of the past. With regard to the con- 
struction of the line outside Nottingham, the 
erection of signal boxes and semaphores in 
the neighbourhood of Hucknall and Annesley 
is being steadily proceeded with, and much of 
the permanent way has been completed. The 
connection between the Great Northern and 
the M., S., and L. from the Hastcroft to Week- 
day Cross has been nearly completed. 


Omacu, IrELAND.—The new Presbyterian 
Church, which has been in course of erection for 
the last eighteen months, has now been opened. 
The building isan example of the English Gothic 
style. Itis built of local blue stone, rock-faced, 
and the dressings, mouldings, and carvings are 
of finely-chiselled red sandstone from Dumfries. 
The roof, which rises to a height of 41ft., is 
covered with Bangor slates. The two main 
aisles are 64ft. by 41ft. In addition there are 
two spacious transepts, 28ft.6in. broad, and 
across these are the side walls of the nave, 
carried by four stone arches, supported on 
moulded sandstone columns. One of the prin- 
cipal features of the internal arrangements is 
the cantilever method adopted by the Archi- 
tect for the roof, which is carried on a single 
span of 41ft. The constructional timbers of 
the roof are open and exposed to view. The 
walls are sheeted to a height of 4ft. with 
tongued and grooved pitch-pine sheeting. 
The seating capacity is arranged for 440 on 
the ground floor, and in addition there isa 
gallery facing the pulpit, approached by a 
staircase close to the main entrance hall, 
which accommodates about fifty. The lecture 
hall possesses a fine open timber roof, and is 
well lighted and ventilated. The building 
was carried out by Mr. Joseph Colhoun, Lon- 
donderry ; the internal plumbing work by 
Messrs. James Louden and Co., Belfast; the 
heating apparatus supplied by Messrs. Mus- 
grave and Co., Limited, Belfast; and the 
stained-glass windows by Messrs. Carlisle and 
Wilson, Belfast. Mr. Charles Goodwyn was 
clerk of works, and the entire work was carried 
out under the superintendence of and from 
plans supplied by Mr. Vincent Craig, Archi- 


- tect, Lombard Street, Belfast. 


Rivon.—At the monthly meeting of the 
City Council a plan was submitted of the 
proposed Victoria clock tower to be erected at 
the junction of North Road, Palace and Prin- 
cess Roads. The structure, as designed by 
Mr. G. Corson, Architect, Leeds, will be 43ft. 
high, and have a base 10ft. square. In the 
centre, on the city side, will be a statue of the 
Queen, and the other side will bear shields 
with the Royal arms and the arms of Ripon 
and the diocese. The clock—which will have 
four dials—is being constructed by Messrs. 
Potts and Sons, of Leeds. 

The Ripon Board of Guardians has approved 
of the erection of an infirmary for the Work- 
house, plans of which have already been 
passed by the Local Government Board. 
The cost is to be £2650. The Building Com- 
mittee recommended that the Architect, Mr. 
F. H. Hargrave, be also clerk of the works, and 
that he be paid £175 for the whole of the 
work, but the Board decided to have a separate 
clerk of the works. Mr. Hargrave asked £170 
for his fees as Architect. A proposal that he 
be paid £155 was eventually carried. 


Swansna.—At a meeting of the Re-building 
Committee of the Swansea Parish Church it 
was stated that the contractors (Messrs. Cornish 
and Gaymer) would complete the nave portion 
of the building by July 31st, and that the 
opening would take place on August 5th. 
It was further explained that it was not in- 
tended to consecrate the nave until the other 
part of the building had been completed. The 
nave portion of the building has cost’ £14,000 
in construction, and it is estimated that £10,000 


will be required to complete the chancel and 
tower. 


Torquay.—Mr. BH. H. Harbottle, Architect, 
of Exeter, after inspecting the tower of St: 
Marychurch, has presented a report of quite a 
serious character. To a large extent the tower 
will have to be rebuilt, or, at all events, in 


many places the existing stones will have to 
be replaced. To prevent the tower possibly 
falling it has been deemed necessary to im- 
mediately shore up the entrance to the tower 
with heavy baulks of timber. The state of 
the tower is extraordinary, considering it was 
only built some thirty years ago at a cost of 
about £2000. A curious feature is that the — 
top of the tower is the best built portion of 
the whole. Its great fault is that the stone 
used for decorative purposes, free-stone, was 
not laid on its natural or quarry-bed, and it 
has scaled off in large pieces owing to the 
action of the weather. Another fault is the 
quality of the mortar used, some of it being 
erushed to dust by the weight of the tower, 
and this is considered a serious element of 
danger in several places. To restore the 
tower the cost is estimated at about £800. 
Portland stone will probably be used, similar 
to that employed in the spire of the Roman 
Catholic Church close by, and in the tower of 
St. John’s Church, Torquay. - 


Torry, N.B.—The new Episcopal Church of 
St. Peter is at present in course of erection on 
the north side of Victoria Road, Torry. In 
its details, following on the lines of the late 
Scottish Gothic work, the building, when com- 
pleted, will consist of nave, with porches on 
the north and south sides; chancel, with a 
chapel and bell-turret on the south; and 
sacristy and choir-vestry on the north sides. 
With the exception of the window tracery, 
which will be of free-stone, the whole of the 
exterior stonework will be of pink granite, the 
general surface of the walls of thin split-faced 
courses, all dressings for doors and. ‘windows. 
being slightly axed. The roof, covered with 
Scotch slates, will be continuous over nave and 
chancel, its apex being 68ft. from the floor of 
the nave. The height of the nave walls will 
be 47ft. -The nave arcade consists of five 
arches with piers 10ft. apart and 26ft. 3in. from_ 
the floor to the springing. The total length of 
the Church internally is 116ft. 6in., the width 
52ft. 6in. The contractor for the mason work 
is Mr. John Morgan, Aberdeen. The Architects 
are Messrs. Kinross and Tarbolton, 18a, Howe 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Wattron.—The new Bishop’s chair, which 
has just been placed within the sanctuary of 
St. John the Evangelist’s Church, Walton, 
has been designed by Mr. C. E. Deacon, Archi- 
tect, of North John Street, Liverpool, in the 
Early English or thirteenth-century style of 
Gothic Art. The new episcopal chair is framed 
in massive oak. The back is carried high, 
terminating with a crocketted gable. Within 
the tympanent is a shield bearing the arms. of 
the See of Liverpool, surmounted by a bishop’s 
mitre. In the back rail, amidst carved foliage, 
oceurs the date, 1897. "The work was executed 
by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


A MAUSOLEUM, to cost about £50,000, is being 
erected in Fairmount Cemetery, Newark, N.J., 
for Gottfried Krueger, a millionaire brewer of 
that city, which when completed will have few ~ 
equals in point of architectural beauty in the 
United States. 

THe Cardiff Board of Guardians has pur- 
chased Llancarvan House for the purposes of a 
new dispensary office, and Mr. Edwin Seward, 
the Architect, has been instructed to prepare 
plans and_ specifications for the necessa 
alterations and additions. ie: 

AN ancient window, of small dimensions, has 
been discovered in the north aisle of St. 
Michael’s Church, Lewes, during the work of 
renovation. The window is believed to be of 
about the same period as the Priory in South- 
over, which was destroyed in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and it is proposed to place a figure in 
the cavity. 

PrerHars the smallest piece of painting in 
the world is that executed by a Flemish artist. 
It is painted on the smooth side of a grain of 
common white corn, and pictures a mill and a 
miller with a sack of grain upon his back. 
The mill is represented as standing on a terrace, 
and near it is a horse and cart, while a group of 
several peasants is shown in the road near by. 
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BUILDING BYE-LAWS AT BRISTOL. 
W.G. Lewis and G. Richards, builders, of 
Bedminster, were summoned for erecting two 
houses in a street before it was properly formed. 
Mr. Wise, who prosecuted on behalf of the 
Bristol Sanitary Authority, said the bye-laws 
provided that before any building operations 
were commenced the street had to be laid with 
a foundation of clinkers, &e. If this-was not 
done before the Sanitary Authority took over 
the road, the oceupiers of the houses had to 
walk through a perfect quagmire. Some 
builders seemed to think it an unnecessary 
provision, but the Sanitary Authority intended 
to see that the law was observed.—Defendants 
pleaded guilty.—A fine of 10s. each and costs 
was imposed. 
THE NECESSITY OF HOARDINGS. 
The case of Bridgwater v. Commissioners 
of Sewers of City of London, heard in the 
Chancery Division last week, arose out of the 
preparations for the forthcoming Jubilee cele- 
bration. The plaintiffs brought this action for 
an injunction to restrain the defendants, the 
Commissioners of Sewers, from interfering 
with a hoarding and gantry (i.e., a covered 
way over the pavement of the street), erected 
by the plaintiffs in front of No. 56, Ludgate- 
hill, and alleged to have been approved by the 
Commissioners in January last. It was stated 
that the plaintiffs were erecting on the site of 
No. 56, under a building agreement, a large 
building at an expense of £15,000, and that by 
their contract they were under an obligation 
to complete the work by September 29th. It 
was admitted that no formal licence had been 
granted. for the erection of the hoarding, 
but it was proved that a deposit in respect 
of a licence had been paid, and it was con- 
tended that an authority had been given 
and acted upon, that expense had been in- 
eurred by the plaintiffs on the faith of the 
acts of the officers of the Commissioners, and 
that therefore it was not competent to the 
Commissioners to revoke the authority. The 
neighbouring owner objected. to the hoarding 
on the ground that it would obstruct his view 
of the Jubilee procession, and also that he 
could not let seats to view the procession while 
the hoarding continued. The Commissioners, 


deeming the hoarding unnecessary at the 


present time, had caused it to be pulled down. 
On the part of the plaintiffs it was stated 
that the hoarding was necessary in order to 
enable them to complete the works within the 
time stipulated, and that it was impossible for 
them to waitfor the re-erection of the hoarding 
until after June 22.—After some discussion, 
terms were arranged between the parties. 
Mr. Justice Kekewich ordered that the costs 
should be paid by the defendants. 


MESSRS. SHANKS AND CO. 

The sanitation of ships is not the least 
important of the many branches of Messrs. 
Shanks and Co.’s extensive business, and their 
new catalogue dealing with this section is 
replete with illustrations of interesting novel- 
fies. Baths, closets, cisterns, drinking fountains, 
hoppers, lavatories, &c., all come within the 
seope of their enterprise, and all are alike apt 
subjects for new and ingenious treatment. 
Among the new features we may mention the 
new “ Britannia” under water-line closet, the 
chief characteristic of which is that in the event 
of mistake, the whole closet can be unscrewed 
from the discharge and supply pipes, and the 
defect made good without any disturbance of 
the discharge pipes or having recourse to 
plugging. The “Nautilus,” Shanks’ latest 
closet for ships, marks a new departure in this 
line of sanitation, containing as it does the 
adaptation of the syphonic principles to ships’ 
closets. The basin is made in one piece, of 
strong fire-clay, and is provided with the firm’s 
patent “Perfecto” seat extension. A new 
system of bath-heating for ships is also illus- 
trated in the catalogue under notice. The 
heater can be combined with the standing 
waste, and a much more compact arrange- 
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ment is thereby secured. Sheet metal 
basins have lately claimed the attention of 
Messrs. Shanks and Company; and it is a 
form of basin which is often preferred on 
account of its lightness and non-liability to 
fracture. Lavatories are made in various 
designs, a collection of folding examples being 
particularly worthy of notice. They have no 
supply tanks, but are fitted with a patent 
combined hot and cold supply tap, or cold 
tap only, with a small receiver fitted with 
connection for waste pipe. Some of the fold- 
ing lavatories are very elaborate in their orna- 
mentation, and the woodwork of the casing 
can. be stained and polished any shade to match 
the surroundings. The catalogued collection 
of baths is strikingly varied, and new designs 
of fountains are also shown. 


Enquiry Department. 


To the Editor of THe Burttprrs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr.—I shall be obliged if you will describe 
the difference and give the reason of name in 
the following :—British plate glass, british 
polished plate glass, patent plate glass, rough 
plate glass, Hartley’s din. rolled, rough cast 
plate, rough hammered plate. 

Yours obliged, 
ENQUIRER. 
Farnham, May 28th, 1897. 


British Plate Glass.—This glass is cast upon 
a table which gives it whatever smoothness or 
polish its surface possesses. It is usually sold 
as “ordinary glazing.”—British Polished Plate 
Glass.—This is cast in the same manner as the 
above, and the upper surface, which cools with 
slight and hardly perceptible waves, is after- 
wards polished with emery-wheels, and finished 
off with rouge, &c., to an absolutely true and 
hiehly polishedsurface. Itissoldas best glazing, 
or, if of a very even thickness throughout, as 
silvering quality.— Patent Plate Glass is similar 
to the above, but is specially thin; is polished 
upon both its sides, and is specially adapted 
for air-tight show cases and the best looking- 
glasses on account of its lightness for the first 
purpose, and the thinness for the second pur- 
pose, for the less thickness of elass there is 
between the silver, the more beautiful and 
brilliant the mirror.—Rough Plate Glass is 


composed of the commonest quality of 
elass cast in sheets. —.Rough Cast Plate 
is very similar, but is of special thick- 


nesses, and often cast to special sizes.— 
Hartley’s tin. rolled.—This is cast (not blown) 
elass, and, after the molten metal is poured 
upon the casting table, rollers with grooves in 
them are run over it giving it that corrugated 
appearance which is formed of small flutes in 
the glass; all the new, fancy glasses, such as 
Muranese, &c., are made in the same way. 
Hartley’s rolled plate glass can also be 
obtained -3,in., 4im.. and $in. thick, it is made 
in a large pattern having about four flutes to 
the inch, and a small pattern about eleven 
flutes to the inch. The process of rolling, in 
addition to the pattern it impresses upon the 
glass, hardens and consolidates the sheets.— 
Rough-Hammered Plate Glass is not much used 
now. Years ago, before Hartley’s patent glass 
was invented, it was used where strength was 
required, as the process of hammering con- 
solidated it similar to what is described above 
under Hartley’s, but the latter has for many 
years superseded it, and, although it can be 
specially ordered,and would in consequence be 
invoiced as hammered, it is more than pro- 
bable that in most cases ordinary rough-plate 
glass is all that would be supplied.—Ep. 


To the Editor of Tur BurnpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—tIn the final R.I.B.A. Exam. a 
design is required among the Testimonies of 
Study. Have you had any paper, c., on 
Design published? I don’t remember. Or 
may Lask what you think would be best to do 
for this branch ? 

London students have a great advantage 
over Provincial fellows in getting up for the 
exams. There are no lectures or classes what- 
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ever in Neweastle, except building con- 
struction. 


The papers on “Tron Roofs” appearing in 
your journal [ have found very useful. 
Yours faithfully, 
M, G. 
Student, 


We do not quite gather from your question 
whether you wish for advice “How to Design,” 
or whether you want to know a subject suit- 
able for the purpose of the examination. If 
the former is what you mean, we cannot, any 
more than others can, give you explicit 
instructions, for the simple reason that you ask 
for something impossible, No one can tell you 
how to design or how to draw. You must care- 
fully study old examples, not for the superficial 
things in them which may please you, and 
which, more often than not, are the result of 
accident, but for the reasons which underly 
the design—the anatomy of it. If you care- 
fully study the work of. the modern masters, 
such as. Norman Shaw, the younger Scott, 
Bentley, Sedding, Stokes, &c., in a similar 
manner, you will find all the qualities which 
obtain in the work of the old men equally 
apparent in these also. You cannot have 
better guides. But don’t attempt to copy. 
Try and reason out clearly everything you do, 
and have a definite answer as to why you did 
this or that, and then your work can never be 
bad. Let your elevation express, in the 
simplest manner possible, your plan, and place 
no features for the sake of what you think may 
be ‘effect’ only. We would advise you to 
read most carefully, and think out every 
sentence wel}, of Beresford Pite’s excellent 
essay on “ Design in Drawing ’ in recent 
numbers of The Architectural Review. If you 
follow his advice in as simple and direct a 
manner as you can, you are sure not to go 


M, 
R.1.B.A. 


wrong. But weigh his words carefully and 
well. The same remark applies to Drawing. 


We should advise you to get Ruskin’s 
“Elements of Drawing.” Consider each 


sentence there as a collection of precious 


stones. They are worth more to you than 
jewels. They contain some of the wisest words 


ever written upon drawing and design, and 
will never fail to help. As to a suitable sub- 
ject, choose a simple one, such as a house to 
cost about £2000, or a public library or 
museum for a small county town.— Ep. 


Tue work in connection with the new police 
court at Highgate, which is to be built at the 
junction of Archway Road and Church Road, 
near the Highgate station of the Great 
Northern Railway, has just been commenced. 

Mr. E. E. Geriowsk1, a sculptor who has 

xecuted many important works, has just com- 

pleted a statuette, a reduction of his large 
statue of the Queen at Singapore. This 
statuette, which has been submitted to, and 
approved by, the Queen, is to be reproduced 
in plaster and various metals. 

Mr. Storny is now hard at work at Rome 
upon the memorial bust of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, which is to be placed in 
the members’ entrance to the House of Com- 
mons. When completed, the bust will be 
placed on a small bracket immediately facing 
that of the late Mr. W. H. Smith. 

Sommruina like 496 applications have been 
received at Spring Gardens for licences in 
respect of temporary structures to accommodate 
persons desiring to see the Jubilee procession. 
Of those 328 were granted and 33 refused, the 
remainder being under consideration. The City 
Architect has made many alterations in the 
plans, and all applicants have been warned to 
prevent overcrowding and take precautions 
against the risk of fire. 

Te Bill to authorise the acquisition of 
lands known as Churchyard Bottom Wood, 
Highgate, for the purpose of a public open 
space, gives power to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to sell the woods in question to the 
Hornsey District Council, which is to keep it 
open for public use for purposes of exercise 
and recreation, it being specially empowered 
to erect in the woods a suitable keeper’s lodge 
and a shelter for public use. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors inspected the Deepcar 
works of Messrs. J. Grayson Lowood and Co. 
Limited, silica brick and glazed brick manu- 
facturers, on the 29th ult. The firm’s manu- 
facture of bricks draws upon a practically 
inexhaustible store of ganister underlying a 
large portion of the estate of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe. The ganister is of an average thickness 
of three feet, and overlying it is a bed of coal 
from eighteen inches to two feet thick, which 
just serves to feed the brick kilns of the firm. 
‘As won from the mine the ganister is exceed- 
ingly hard. The first process on arrival at the 
pit bank is the breaking of the ganister, for 
which, as the party saw on Saturday week, some 
very powerful machinery is required. After 
the crushing the ganister is ground down with 
water into a stiffish paste, and then moulded 
into bricks. The machinery of these various 
processes for silica brick-making is very 
ingenious. From the moulding presses the 
bricks are conveyed to drying floors—chambers 
with cast-iron floors, the temperature of which 
can be regulated to a nicety by means of 
steam. After the drying floors come the kilns, 
and the silica brick is then a finished product. 
An equally important branch of the firm’s 
activities is the manufacture of fire-brick and 
tuyeres, stoppers, nozzles, &c.— articles in 
great demand in the steel trade of Sheffield. 

Bristol and Gloucester Archeological 
Society. — Brimpsfield Church, which was 
visited by the Bristol and Gloucester Archxo- 
logical Society a few days ago, is a most 
interesting building. At the entry to the 
chancel, a tcwer has been let down in a most 
curious fashion into the building, cutting into 
the Early Norman a.ch of the chancel, and 
slicing off the later Early English pillars that 
supported an earlier bell turret. Arches have 
been thrown from these to the outer walls to 
form supports, and hagioscopes cut through 
to permit of a view of the high altar that 
stands against the dead east wall unlit by any 
window. Without, the Church formerly stood 
on the north of the priory, and to the south-west 
the famous castle that played so great a part 
in local history in medixwval days. EHlkstone 
Church, which was also visited, was found to 
be full of strange detailand minute work. On 
the tower were sculptured on the buttresses 
strange figures of men playing mandoline and 
clarionet, with dogs perched above them. The 
interior is deeply interesting, the east window 
being exceptionally quaint and unique. The 
great gargoyles upon the upper part of the 
tower are strangely grotesque. 

Iron and Steel Institute.—In accordance 
with previous announcements, the autumn 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute will 
be held at Cardiff on August 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th next; at the house of the South Wales 
Institute of Eneineers, Park Place, Cardiff. 
Visits will be made to the Bute Docks, the 
Cardiff-Dowlais Works, Penarth Docks and 
other works on the Taff Vale Railway, and the 
Dowlais and Cyfarthfa Steel Works. A re- 
ception will also be held at the Free Library, 
Art Gallery, and Museum Building by the 
Mayor. A ball, given by the Marquess. of 
Bute, and a Welsh concert at the Park Hall, 
are also included in the programme. A detailed 
programme will be issued when the local 
arrangements are further advanced, which 
will also contain a list of the papers that are 
expected to be read. 

British Archzological Association.— 
At the eleventh meeting of this Association, 
held at the rooms in Sackville Street, Mr. 
C. H. Compton, vice-president, in the chair, 
Mr. Quick, the curator of the Horniman 
Museum, exhibited some curiosities recently 
brought from Benin by some of the officers 
engaged in the late expeditions. These curious 
objects had been saved from destruction by 
fire at the time of the capture by reason of 
their having been in a stone house. One of 
them was a carved ivory staff of office, having 
the representation of a human figure holding 
a peculiar form of bell in an inverted position ; 
this form of bell, it was said, was found only 
on the West Coast of Africa. This staff was 
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carried by the executioner or one of his.attend- 
ants, and its ornamentation showed evidence 
of Portugese influence. Another objectfrom the 
same region was a carved wooden case, having a 
sliding cover bearing the image of the sacred 
bird (the Ju-Ju bird). This case was used for 
the transmission of documents. An armlet and 
bracelet belonging to one of the wives of the 
king was also exhibited. Mr. Quick also ex- 
hibited some prehistoric implements found in 
excavating further foundations of a house 
near the Victoria Embankment, consisting of 
the remains of a weapon or instrument formed 
from the antler of a deer, also the shank-bone 
of a horse or an ox.—Mr. J. Cave Browne 
exhibited a seal bearing a foreign coat of arms 
and coronet, which seal was given by a dying 
French officer to an English officer, who had 
given him a drink of water upon the field of 
Waterloo.—Papers were read in the absence of 
their authors by Mr. Patrick, Hon. Sec., from 
Mr. J. T. Irvine, descriptive of some pre- 
historic flint instruments found at Overton 
Huntingdonshire, by the 
Dowager Marchioness of Huntley, which were 
illustrated by some very careful drawings. 
The other paper was explanatory of some 
recent discoveries on Brandon Hill, Bristol, by 
Dr. Fryer, where, at an early date, a hermitage 
and chapel were erected, but the first known 
occupant of which was Lucy de Newchurch in 
1351. These discoveries were made during the 
excavations for the foundation of the Cabot 
Memorial Tower, which is to occupy the site 
of the ancient hermitage. The excavations 
had been carried down to the millstone grit 
rock, of which the hill is composed, when a 
flooring of thin cement was met with, and on 
the removal of a portion of this floor a well- 
made grave was found, measuring 5ft. Gin. in 
length, and about 2ft. deep, tapering from the 
shoulders to the feet. The grave lay east and 
west, and was carefully lined with masonry. 
The grave contained a skeleton, and close by 
were found the remains of two other skeletons, 
Some fragments of green glazed tiles were also 
found. ‘lhe excavation produced several beds 
of ashes and dark-coloured earth, and some 
early tobacco-pipes and leaden bullets, which 
were found about 4ft. above the earlier 
remains, indicating pretty distinctly the 
position of camp fires during the seiges of 
3ristol in 1643-4. Dr. Fryer also contributed 
a short note on the composition of an Inca 
ornament, derived from the analysis of the 
metal of which it was composed. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.— Mr. Daniel 
Watney presided at the annual general mect- 
ing of the members of this institution at the 
temporary offices, Savoy Strect, Strand. ‘The 
29th, annual report of the council showed 
that during the last twelve months there had 
been a net increase of 112 in the number of all 
classes on the roll; the total membership now 
being 2702. The total revenue for the year 
was £7334, and the expenses amounted to 
£5596. The total investments calculated at 
current prices now represented a sum of 
£35,226. At the preliminary examinations in 
January last, held simultaneously in London, 
Dublin, and Manchester, there were 183 
student candidates, of whom 91 passed; and 
of 236 candidates who offered themselves for 
the professional examinations, 151 passed. 
The council congratulated the members on the 
progress of the institution during the past 
year in every one of its numerous channels of 
activity. The report was adopted on the 
motion of Mr. A. Harston, seconded by Mr. 
Ernest Swain. 

The Lancashire Federation of Building 
Trade Employers.—The fourth half-yearly 
meeting of. the Association was held at the 
Bull Hotel, Burnley, on Tuesday, June 1st. 
The President, Mr. Cunliffe, Bolton, was in the 
chair,and, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that the past half year had: been a busy 
one, and, though there had been no large acces- 
sion of strength to the Federation, much work 
had been done to extend the organisation. 
Manchester had not yet become affiliated, but 
there was undoubtedly a growing feeling 
among employers there favourable to their 
cause. He hoped to see the time when these 
federations, having become general, should be 
amalgamated in one central or national body, 


and then they would be strong enough ~ 
defend their interests and attack the abus, 
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which undoubtedly existed.—The Secretary: 
report stated that one local association + 
Warrington had joined during the half yea 
but as two of their smaller branches had becon 
for a time disorganised, the strength of tl! 
Federation remained about the same as befor 
The relations with the operatives were reviewé 
at some length, the disputes at Chorley, Coln 
Blackpool, Preston, &c., were dealt with, and 
detailed account given of the action taken wit 
reference to the numerous demands throughot 
the country for advances in wages or alteration 
in the working rules.—The report was adopte 
and ordered to be printed and circulated ; tl 
treasurer’s accounts, which showed a lar¢ 
balance in favour of the Fedezation, were pri 
sented and approved—Mr. James Storrs, « 
Stalybridge, was unanimously elected Pres 
dent of the Association for the ensuing yea 
Mr. W. Cunliffe, Bolton; was elected Vic 
President; Mr. J. H. Thompson, Bury, Ho 
Treasurer ; and Messrs. W. Shepherd, Rocl 
dale, and J. Tinline, Bury, Hon. Auditor 
The secretary, Mr. John Tomlison, 11, Cro 
Street, Preston, whose two years’ term | 
office expired, was unanimously re-elected f 
a similar period——The New Employers’ Li 
bility Bill was considered, and in view of i 
provisions, which seem likely to become la 
it was deemed advisable that the Executis 
should take into consideration the best mea 
of protecting the members, either by tl 
formation of an Accident Insurance Compai 
on mutual lines, or by endeavouring to obta 
more favourable terms for fedezated employe 
—A long discussion took place cn the anomali 
in the Operative Masons’ Trade Rules in tl 
different towns respecting sawn and read 
worked stone, and ultimately, on the moti 
of Mr. Parker, Longridge, seconded by Mr. | 
Smith, Burnley, it was decided to test t! 
feeling on the subject by a vote of f) 
federated employers. — The ‘subject of T 
railway companies’ eranage charges for stor 
&e., was considered, and on the motion of M 
A. Lewis, Blackburn, seconded by Mr. ‘Tinlir 
Bury, it was decided to take united acti 
with a view to obtain a modification of the 
charges.—A hearty vote of thanks to W 
Cunliffe, Bolton, for his services as preside 
during his year of office, was received wi 
acclamation. 


Ir has been resolved to, pull down t 
historic but dilapidated old workhouse 
Ifavil-street, Camberwell, at “the earl 
possible date.” his decision has been fore 
on the Guardians through the insanitary sti 
of the building. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. — 


Tur Hprror will be glad to read any suita 
matter submitted to him, and will return all M 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first 5 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in 
current issue. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any } 
of the United Kingdom are Stx SHILLINGS AND f 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual pre} 
ments. Tg 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VAC# 
PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 

Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eight 
pence. 

Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolu 

necessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Ad 
tisements, Auction Sales and Contracts Open. 

Prices on application. 

Small Advertisements for current week’s issue 
receiyed up to first post Monday morning inclus 


Editorial and Publishing Offices 
Effingham House, Arundel ‘ 
Strand, W.C. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


TENDERS. 


CULLEN (Banffshire).—Accepted for the erection of a | 
dwelling-house, North Castle-street, for Mr. Alex. Runcie. 


Birchange-road, South Norwood. 
tect, 12, Katharine-street, Croydon :- 


Mr, Robert Ridge, Archi- 


| Mr. Jas. Perry, Architect, Buckie ras aie Bis P. ae and Co. £459 | W. Kiera nnd Co. £A19 
asonry.—J. Stevenson e a) Jie s 9} @ s 5 
Information from accredited sources should be Carpentry.—W. Davidson, Cullen 107 5 ST Acid: Eeilsfe. et to the ne af the seaae vation oe 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can Slating.—A. Mitchell, Cullen 24 18 | Department. 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the A orp eel Beveridge, sae og 12 "i | aus wae ).—For ate erection . houses, Glendullan 
astering,—J. Ingram, Cullen 23 | istillery, Dufftown, for Messrs, William W illiams and Son 
Architect or Parr ere for the Work. Painting.—J. Murray, Gullen 5 10 Aberdeen. Mr. C. C. Dore. ‘Arehitect, Elgin :— 


' ? ; FOLKESTONE.—For the supply of 3,000 tons granite, &c., Building.—George Milton, Bands Cullen’ £3800 0 
BRISTOL.—For alterations to Messrs. Jolly and Sons for the Corporation. Mr. John White, Borough Engineer, Curpentry.—A. Garrow, Dufftown . 275 0.0 
ga a « Pe folles I. ey ete Seat Messrs. R. Milverton Town He all, Folkestone :— Plumbing.—Ross ind pero ee 63 12 6 
Drake and “ohn 1zey, Architects :— —— ———_——_—_—— — $$ Plastering.—Scott and Sellar yerdeen... 109 14 6 
Hy J. Beayen £2,430 | 'T. H. Brown* ». £2,370 | a | Slating.—d. Wilson, Dufttown ve ThA 6 
* Accepted subject to slight deviation. Belgian. Painting.—Garden and Ward, Dufftown... 18 3 0 
BU RSLEM.—For the erection of offices, Moorland-road, FENNY STRATFORD.—For the erection of four villa 
for the Potteries Stipendiary Commissioners. Mr. Edwin Be residences in Bletchley-road, Fenny Stratford, for Mr. J. 
pe mn, Architect, Stoke-on-Trent :— ae ¢ _. 5 a Coles. Mr. T. H. Bie Architect, Leighton Buzzard :; 
Chas. Cope . £1,423 | J. H. Broadhurst... ... £1,105 BS BA 3 = | Kingerle OY aR 350 | Edwards ... F £2,040 
Ball and Robinson 1,198 | W. Simpson 1,104 id =o) a fs} Cook and Sons 2.197 Slaymaker & Harlow 2,016 
GL, J ster 190 | N. nett 1,101 Os S:4 Bit g Kemp and Sons 2,048 * Accepted. 
(4. A. Foster 1,1! Bennett 5 Sits Epa Ss c 
| ¥. Cooke 1,183 | Grant and Son 1,089 foals) oD bd o) HANWELL.—For the erection of a block at Hanwell 
. Bagnall 1,157 | J. J. Longden, Burslem* 1,054 ars Asylum for twenty-nine nurses and servants, a set of rooms 
Valley and Wooliscroft 1,149 ¥* Accepted. per ft. | perft Lae. a head ha ig a &c., for the London County Council :— 
@ANNOCK (Staffs).—Accepted for the construction of perton,|perton.| run. | run. IE Soe eay, ies ae aa Mies Lace ie £34,766 7 3 
ewers, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. Jno..Peake, sokvd thes. d, Geol sd. Hm vbera ed cay: 19 0 ol Hi and Sorth Les, 
|Surveyor, Council Offices, Cannock :— A. and F. Manuelle Ca BY ee eB = as se aad PASS a Sia ik x ie 
peti sh pers 4 ay : € Fi Kirk & Randall (incomplete) 32,770 0 0 
Enoch Blewitt, contractor, Hednesford £1,749 15 Kaltenbach and Schmitz. is Gia He wae Roonaifonn SA bhu LOO Aeested: 
CARNARVON.—For the construction of asea wall. Mr. Coopers, Limited (Cher- "4 4 . 
W. Bowen Jones, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Carnarvon :— bourg Quartzite) Prt on 6 9 = a 
Geo. Webb & Co. £2,761 12 Owen Morris, Car- J. Sommerfeld* ll 0 7 10 et ape 
narvon* £2,759 0 0 Wm. Griffiths... = — Leo she de S 
/ * Accepted. B, Nowell and Co. = =_ 1 23) 1 24 0. TD., 
| CASTLEFORD (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of a J. Sommerfeld f — _ Lo 2k 12% 3 ; 
public hall and offices, Jesson-street, for the Concert and A, and F. Manuelle _ _ 1 23 Sen eae Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
Lecture Hall Company, Limited. Mr. R. M. McDowall, Coopers, Limited... = > 1.2 Leet at FOR THE 
Architect, Castleford :— Blichfeldt and Co. _— — Desa ie dy 
| Excavating, Bricklaying, and Masonry.— E, J. Van Praagh and Co. _ — 1414 1 13 
t A.S. North, Castleford 5 £1,650 0 0 J, Goodchild and Co.* _... — _ Bete ei lt 
: Carpentering, Joining, Plumbing, and | | 
Glazing.—W. Wilson. & Son, Castleford 1,360 0 0 ‘AI of Lond OF FUEL. 
Stating.—W. Allison, Castleford . 102 10 0 [All of London.] R g Boil & 
Plastering. —G. W. Binns, Castleford ak: CROYDON.—For alterations and additions, including Be ger Drea: DOME Ey abe LE eaberne Re: 
inti i e 3 ae J -—for a ations ¢ a 8, , y 
Painting —J. H, Butler, Castleford a new class-room, girls’ department, at the Board School, 100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALL GIRDERS 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. Prans Best STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, SHASESPEARE, PREss, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


HOISTING 
__, APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


WESTON 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &e. 


LONDON HOIST 
ano GHAIN Co. 


82, Norton Folgate, E.C. 


| 


‘“ECLIPSE’”’ 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway Com= 
panies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 28, Victoria St., Westminster, $ W. 


EB Telegraphic: Addresses— Ecurpsn, SHEFFIELD.” ‘*‘ MuLtLowns, LONDON.’ 


MELLOWES & C 


PATENT GLAZING. 


» 


GUARANTEE sent with each Basin. 


USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, 
BRIDGES 


PIERS, 


SECTION OF 


Recommeided & Specitied by Architects & Sanitary Engineers. 


ENGINEERS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM). 
FIRECLAY BRICK FLOORS {\\) CONCRETE FIREPROOF FLOORS, 


BRICK FLOORS, 


Perfect Sanitation, Healthy Houses 


OBTAINED BY 


ADOPTING THE 


“TWYCLIFFE”’ 


Patent Pedestal Syphon 


W.C. 


Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest developments 
in Sanitary Science, as applied to W.C. Basins. 


Advantages claimed fcr the 
““TWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard 
against. sewer gas 
and the evils arising 
therefrom. 


Extra large water 
surface and great 
depth of water seal 
(3 inches) and large 
body of water in 
BasIn to receive and 
deodorise soil. 


Practically noise- 
less in action. 


_Simple in construc- 
tion, reliable in ac- 
tion. 


No complicated me- 
chanism to get out of 
order. 


Easily fixed as an 
ordinary Basin. 


High-Class Article «f Superior Material, 
Workmanship and Construction. 


TWYFORDS, Lid, Cliffe Vale Potteries, HANLEY. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


FORMED OF JOISTS AND PLATES 


GRANITIC 
PAVING STEPS, 
ASPHALTE, 


10, MARSDEN STREET. 
WEST GORTON. 


“Namon, MANCHESTER.” Telephone No, 637 


DORSET. 


LONDDN tect: We GPacneryace SfaneT, BO | 


Telegraphic Address: “Homan Ropers, Lonpon.” Telephone No, 1026, Avenue, 


EFIRECLAY BRICEK WwoResks, 


MANCHESTER f wens: 


Telegraphic Address : 
RPARESTON EE, 


Will 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—Alterations to house in North- 
street, Leighton Buzzard, for Mr. F. J.. Chew. Mr. H. T. 
Bishop, Architect, Leighton Buzzard :— 


£298 10 


Garside .. £300 0| Dawson .. I 
Yirrell 300 0 | Cook and Son* 287 10 
* Accepted. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—For drainage and sanitary 


work at the “ Plume of Feathers ” Hotel, Leighton Buzzard. 
Mr. T. H. Bishop, Architect, Leighton Buzzard :— 
Tutt £157.| Garside... 0. : £153 
Yirrell : 154 | Cook and Sons* 149 

* Amended and accepted. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—For the erection of isolation 
hospital, lodge, laundry, &e., in Stoke-road, Linslade, Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, for the Hospital Committee of the Linslade 


tural District. Mr. T. H. Bishop, Architect, Leighton 
Buzzard. Quantities by Messrs Middleton and Brown :—_ 
Grist £3,488 | A. E. Dawson £3052 
C. Hart... 3,120 | D. Cook and Sons 
Tutt Bros .. 8.115 | Webster and Cannon 

H. Fincher 4 3,100 | Edwards and Sons 

Garside and Son 3/060 | Yirrell (accepted) 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—Accepted for the erection of a 
house in Grove-road, Leighton Buzzard, for Mr. C. H. Ave- 
line. Mr. T. H. Bishop, Architect, Leighton Buzz wd :-— 
W. D. Cook and Sons : ,.. £622 10 

LONDON.—For rebuilding the Church Schools of St. 
G@eoree; Hanover-square, in Farm-street, Wee Mr. Philip A. 
Robson, Architect, 9, Bridge-street, Westminster. Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. Leaning and Son, 28, John-street, Bedford- 
row, W..0.:— 

J. Shillitoe and Son 
Luscombe and Son 


. £14,036 
13,675 
13,589 


€15,435 | Jerrard and Sons 
15,050 | Dove Bros.* . 

J. Longley and Co. 14,515 |G. F. Wright 

Foster and Dicksee 14,425 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For erecting a new sorting office at Penrose- 

street, Walworth, S.E., for the Commissioners of Her 

Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. Mr. Henry Tanner, 

Architect : mie a 


material. 


T, and A. Raikes £50 
B. B. Nightingale 4") 
Barlow and Roberts 35 
William Downs = 
Cheesum and Sons 59 
J. G. Minter 80 
A. J. Thompson 18 
W. H. Lorden and Son 100 
J. Marsland 18 
Henry Brown 25 
R. H. Galbraith 15 
Henry Leney, Penge (aecepted) 9 


= WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFCLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & COC., 


48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


Ze 
Ziff 


tippy 


| 
| 


LONDON —For erecting a new stable and coach-house, 


for Mr. @. Dyer, Croxted-road, West Dulwich. Mr. W. H. 
Duffield, Architeet :— ee 
Huxtable . on £143 | Common £391 


420 | Henry Leney, Penge* B47. 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection of new premises, 


Frampton and Co. 
Swan- 


street, Southwark, for the Standard Bakery Company. Mr. 
R. E. Crossland, Architect :-— : 
Holloway Bros. £3,513 | Patmanand Fothering- 

Jas. Smit and Sons 7,547 ham .. ‘ £7,151 
John Grover and Son. 7,525 Harris and Wardrop* 6,963 


J. Carmichael 7,396 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—for additions, alterations, and fittings at the 
“White Hart Hotel,” Gipsy-lane, Upton Park, E., for Mrs. 
M.A. Fry. Mr. Fred, A. Ashton, Architect, 177, Romford- 
road, Stratford, E. :— 
A. BE. Symes .. £2,675 
J. and H. Cocks 2,502 
W. Shurmur 2,470 
W. Watson 2,420 See: 
LONDON .—For erecting new Conservative Club, Charlton, 


Hearle and Farrow 
W.J. Maddison ... 
C. Simmons 


SE. Mr. John Rowland, Architect :— 

H. J. Stevens £3,276 18 6| Minter £3,070 0 0 
W. Mills . 8,166 0. 0 | Marney 2,995 10 0 
H. L.. Holloway 3.147 0 0} Thomas & Edge 2,987 0 0 
Balaam Bros. 3,081 0 0] Sanford 9,785. 0 0 


Proctor _. : , 8,080 0 0 

LONDON.—For alterations to the “ Crown and Anchor” 
public-house, Jamaica-road, 3ermondsey, S.E. Mx, Chas. 
H. Flack, Architect :— 


Howell J. Williams £750 | Courtney and Fairburn., £50( 
Balaam Bros. 668 | Evans 47 4 
Bennett 562 | Eddie 130 
Burman and Sons 560 


LONDON.—Accepted for repairs and painting at—the 
Clerkenwell Fire Station, for the London County Council :— 
G. Munday and Son . : £265 19 

LONDON.—Acecepted for the erection of the Dalston 
Theatre of Varieties, for Mr. C. Liles. Messrs. Wylson and 
Long, Architects, 14, King William-street, Strand :— 

Kirk and Kirk, Westminster £14,500 

LONDON.—For erecting higher standard rooms, manual 


training centre, &e,, Beethoven-street Schools, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
J.and M. Patrick £6,141 | Stimpson and Co. 25,823 


school- 
for the 


LONDON.—For casing and finishing wall of 
keeper’s house, Bell-street (Edgware-road) Schools 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Archite 


G. H. Sealy £150 0| A. M. Sparks 2 £91 10 
T. Nicholson 118 0| KH, T. Folley _ 79 0 
W. Brown 108 0| Perkins and Co. * 752°) 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons 100 0 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the enlargement of Buckingham-street 


Schools, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :— 

Treasure and Son .,. £2,157 0) W.M. Dabbs .. £1,790 0 
Killby and Gayford 3 (| Willmott and Sons 1,775 10 
BE. Lawrance & Sons 0|C. Cox 1,736 0 
Perkins and Co. 0! G@. §. 8. Williams 

J. and M, Patrick + 1,840 0 and Son* 717 6 
Stimpson and Co. 1,823 0 | * Accepted. 


+ Recommended for acceptance. 

LONDON. — For erecting new school at Camberwell 
Gate, for the London School Board. Mi. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :— 
F. and H. F. Higgs T. Boyce 
J. Shillitoe and Son... W. Downs 
Lathey Bros. J. &M, Patrickt 
i W. Smith 


J. Longley and Co. f 
E. Lawrance & Sons* 


G. BE. Wallis and Sons 22,537 
+ Recommended for acceptance. 
* Accepted. 

LONDON .—Tender for upper standard rooms, &c., Napier- 
street School (Hoxton), for the London School Board. Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

W. King and Son £6,325 | R.A. Yerbury and Sons £5 


21,743 


J. Willmott and Son 5,760:| T. Liz Green. ee 

F. and F. Wood 5,612 | G.S.S. Williams & Son 

W. Shurmur 5,608 | Kilby and Gayford 93 

W. J. Mitchell . 5,597 | Clarke and Bracy Of 
V. Grevzar and Son », 4) | J. Grover and Son 5 
W. M. Dabbs 5,515 | BE. Lawrance and Sons 5,105 
WV. Smnuth 493 | CO. Miskin : 1.949 
Gr Cox 455 | W.-Scrivenor and Cosh 4,923 

te 


Perry ani Co. 55k 
+t Recommended for acecptanze. 


LONDON.—For heating at “Chaucer” Schools, for the 
London School Board. Mr, T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
H.C, Price Lea and Richardson & Co. £588 17 ( 

@! J. Wontner-Smith, 
- Gray, and Co. -... 
J.C.andJ.S. Ellis, 

Ltd. 575 0 ( 
Turner and Co,* 537 10 4 


£695 0 0 
680 0 0 


Jo. 3 
Teale and Somers 5830 ( 


Maguire & Gatchell, 


Ltd. 
W. G. Cannon and 
Sons 


678 10 0 


619 0 
* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For heating Glyde Street Schools, for thy 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


J. Defries and Sons, Rosser and Russell, 

Ltd. £29) 0 Litda..=5 bp £219 4 
W. Simons 289 0| Duffield and Co. 194 { 
J.and F. May 237 0| Bates and Pearce 181! 
J. F. Clarke and Sons 221 0|A. J. Kallaway and 

Co.* 159 


Vaughan and Brown, : ee. 
Ltd. Pe, 221° 0 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For enlargement of Eltringham-street Schoo] 

Wandsworth, for the London School Board Mr. T. J 

Bailey, Architect :— 

F. & H. F. Higgs £1,956 0 0 2 L818 5 Ones 

J. Garrett & Son 1,900 0 0 1,798. 0 4 

W. Akers & Co..,. 1,894 0 0 1,792 14 

W. Downs 1,890 0 0 04 

Jak. HONG, v2 1,858 0 0 

J.Smith&Sons... 1,839 0 0 

Rice and Son 1,835. 0-0} 

+ Recommended for aeceptance. 
LONDON .—For fitting up Room 37 in basement of Hoa 

Offices of the Board, for the London School Board. Mi 

T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


Lathey Bros. 
J. &C. Bowyer .. 
E. Triggs Ri ee 
J. & M. Patrick .. 
E. P. Bulled and 
COs 4 ie 


1,72 0 4 


T. Cruwys _ £39 0 0|ingworth, Ing- 

Wake and Dean ... 37.0 0/ ham, &Co*.. ..£31 94 

W. H. Lascelles & * Accepted. 
OOcous: es A> atl ed): 


LONDON.—New school, Leo-street, for the London Scho 
Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
¥F. and H. F. Higgs 39 | Lathey Bros. vcs UD 
B. E. Nightingale J.Shillitoe and Son. 25,24 
J. Crover and Son E. Lawranceand Sons 25,12 
Stimpson and Co. W: DowiTsh 5.0.2 aoe 
J. and M: Patrick CG. Cox (accepted) .... 24,67 


25,483 

LONDON.—Erecting cookery and laundry centres, Mans 
ford-street Schools, for the London School Board. Mi 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


J.and M. Patrickt ... £1,221 |] E. Lawrance and Sons £1,053 
Killby and Gayford =. 1,131} G.€ox — 12 22. = i 
W.M. Dabbs ; 1,054 | G. Munday and Sons* 98 
+ Accepted. + Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For sanitary and drainage works at Pr 
chard’s-road School (Hackney-road), for the London Schor 


Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
5D } Johnson and Co. £1,860 
R. A, Yerbury and 
R. P. Beattie Sons epee saree OOM 
BE. Lawrance & Sons 1,962 0| Lathey Bros. 1,822 


B. Triges W. Akers andCo.t... 1,739 


1,937 0 
+ Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON .—For supply of carpenters’ tools on 2 runnin 
contract, for the London School Board :— 


Per Re 
dozen doze 
sets. sets 
Thos. J. Syerand Co... £5 2|R.H. and J. Pearson, 
Moseley and Son 416 Ltd. £4 


Nettlefold and Sons 4 
E.G, Pearson and Co. 4 
F. Bird.and Co.* 5 


James Woodcock and 
Sons... _ 4 10 
H. and C. Davis and 


Co., Ltd. 4 10| Rownson, Drew, and 
H. 8. Timson 1 9 Co. , 0 
Buck and Hickman 4 8 * Accepted. 


JONDON.—¥Y¥or the supply of watering eans and lavato 
baths on running contracts, forthe London School Board: 


Watering 
Cans. Lavatory 
f ; Per doz. Baths. 

¥. Braby and Co., Ltd. £2: 0 0S eet GS 
Winstone and Co,, Ltd. 116 0 017-6 
H.S. Timpson 1H 0 019 3 
F. Bird and Co. 116-0 719 9 
R. TE. and J. Pearson, Ltd. Us Si O18 6 
Nottlsfold and Son: =e Le — 
Rownson, Drew, aud Co. i Sok Le SB 


* Aceonted: - 


Gir 
Pm EL aR, 


ae 


KOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST 
AND ECONOMICAL 


EFFICIENT 
R TRANSMITTIN 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. 


¢ 


DEGRATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


INSIDE 


Cty te li rs 


i 


Pe 
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Be 


WILSON & CO., 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


WARDRY Works 
SALFoRD 


MANCHESTER iy 


Glass LoNDoN 22 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND W:C: 


SaaS 


SN CTE 


EMENT LIGHT: 


‘‘DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 


So constructed as to Prevent the Condensati 
falling on anything which happens to be belo 


WILSON’S “‘SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS. 


These are made with lead between the gli 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doi 
away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT 
HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGH) 


aa ee 
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LONDON.—For heating at Rushmore-roacd Schools, for 
“ae London Sehool Board. Mr, T: J. Bailey, Architect :— 


J. Fraser and Son £386 0| J. F. Clarke and Sons £221 0 
J. and F, May 276 0} J. Wontner - Smith, 
J.C.&J.8. Bilis, Ltd. 262 0 Gray, and Co. 217 10 
W.G. Cannon & Sons 230 0| H.C. Price Leak Co.* 215 0 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For infirmary and isolation ward at the 
* Shaftesbury ”’ training ship, for the London School Board. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect: 
T. Bruty £4,576 | Lathey Bros. .- £4,190 
F. Lawrance and Sons) 4,530} S. Parmenter 4,148 
W. Gregar and Son 4,424 | Treasure and Son 4,100 
J. Longley and Co. 4,300 | H. 'T. Carter « 485781 
J. Shillitoe and Son ... 4,238} H. R. Rons, Grays t 3,400 
H. Everett and Son 4,220 


+ Recommended for acceptance. : 
LONDON.—For boiler-house, &c., at Sleaford-street, for 


a3 London School Board. Mr, T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
Triggs £195 | Holloway Bros. . £160 

W. Tlammond _ 182 | Lathey Bros. : 157 

R.E. Willamsand Sons 179|J. Garrett and Son * 148 


* Accepted. 
LUTON.—For residence, boundary fence, and walls, ‘*‘ The 


Downs.’ Mr. A. Wilkinson, Architect, Luton : 

Smart - £1,140 Saunders (accepted) £1,053 
ryer 1,125 ; Angel (excluding boun- 

Kingham 1,097 dary wall) 1,017 


LYTHAM (Lanes) For the execution of street works, &e. a 
for the Urban District Council :— 

Jackson Clough, Lytham and Oldham £4,612 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For 


business premises, Jubilee Hall, &c,, in Linthorpe-road, 


Middlesbrough, for the Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Walter G. Roberts, Architect, 61, Albert-road, Middles- 
brough :— : > 

W.and H. Pounder, G. Lambert & Son, 


£7,134 0 Middlesbrough ... £5,782 0 


* Accepted. 


Middlesbrough 
Win. Thompson, 

Middlesbrough* 7,078 15 

[Exclusive of fittings and fixtures. } 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For kerbing, flagging, &c., Besse- 
mer-street, Grangetown, for the Eston Urban District 
Council. Mr. T. W. Stainthorpe, District Surveyor, Grange- 
town, near Middlesbrough :- 


Jones’s Annealed Henry Gale......, £1238. 1 1 
Concrete Com- William Smith, ; 
pany, Limited £140 16 7 Grangetown* 120 19 6 

9 


John Tyson Dixon 140 0 2 * Accepted. 

MITCHAM.—For the construction of asewer, &c., Church- 
road, for the Croydon Rural District Council. Mr. R. M. 
Chart, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Mitcham. Quantities by 
Messrs. Franklin and Andrews, Ludgate-hill, B.C.; 


Peters and Son £5,142 Killingback & £4,037 
Jennings 1.361 Lawrence & Thatcher 3,790 
Pedrette 1,696 | Adams . 3,760 
Ford 4,445 | BE. Iles, Wimble sdon* 3,603 


* Accepted subject to approval by Local Government Board. 


NOTTINGHAM.—For new technical centre, &c., Leen 
Side Béard School, Nottingham, Mr. A. H. Goodall, 


Architect, Nottingham :— 


J. Hutchinson .,.. £1,780 0 0|J. Skerritt £1,627 15. 6 
Appleby and Lam- G. A, Pillatt 1,597 0 0 

bert ©... 1,690 0 HH: Vickers 42°22 5260-20 
W. Maule 1,660 0 f 3 Barlow are ds 180-10 
T. Cuthber 1,657 0 0 * Accepted, 


the erection of a Congre- 


QUE ENBOROUGH- —~For 
Mr. W. T. Rule, Archi- 


gational Chapel, Queenborough. 
tect, Sheerness :— 


Bowes . £1,531 | Laurence Seager... ... £1,298 
PavyeyandSon .. ... 1,370| Joseph Bligh, LEast- 
Hughes 1,353 church ® * 1,087 
Skinner and Co. 1,310 * Accepted. 


RHONDDA.—For the erection of a mission church at 
Trealau, for the Rev. J. D. James, M.A., Vicar of Llwynypia. 


Messrs. Griffiths and Jones, Architects, Pontypridd and 
Tonypandy :— 

dno. Griffiths £880 0| D. Evans, Sons &Co., 
Charles Bros. 870 10 Penygraig, Glam.* £799 0 
Rowlands and Lloy d ~ 825 0 * Accepted. 


RUABON (Wales).—For additions, &c:., to Welsh Baptist 
Chapel, Rhos, for the trustees of the Welsh Baptist Chapel, 
Rhosllanerchrugog. Mr. J. G. Owen, Architect, 7, Preston- 
grove, Liverpool. pepanetie by the Architect :— 


John Davies £1,582 16| Jenkins and Jones, 
Ivan Davies 1,350 0} Johnstown, Ruabon* £1,320 0 
J.T. Jones .. 1,297 0 


* Accepted. 


erection of large block of 


I = a 


MCNEILL’S FELTS (Roofing, ee 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


SANDBACH,—For 
House, for the Urban District Council. 
Architect, Elworth, Sandbach :— 

John Stringen £111 0| William Jones ... 
John Mellor . 899-10 Samuel Brereton * 
(All of Sandbach. ] * Accepted. 

SEDGEFIELD (Durham).— For the execution of sewerage 
works, East Howle Colliery Village, Ferryhill, for the Rural 
Distric t ae il. Mr. Wm. Snowdon, Surveyor, High-street, 

Sedgefield :— 


alterations, &c., to the Commons 
Mr. Alfred Price, 


L384 0 
295 0 


J. W. Wilkinson £41512 J. Heslop, Pitting- 
J. . Manners 403.10 0 ton* £392 1. 9 
T. Manners 126.10 6 * Accepted. 


eSOUTHW A RK .—For the erection of new premises, Swan- 


street, Southwark, for the Standard Bakery Company. Mr. 
-R. E. Crossland, A.R.I.B. Architect :— 
Holloway Bros... wd Patman & Fothering- 
Jas. Smith and Sons 7 ham Setter ee bat 
John Grover and Son... “ 25| Harris and Wardrop 
J. Carmichael 7 "306 (accepted) .... 6,963 
ST, ALBANS.—For a pair of semi-detached villas, Upper 


Worley-road. Mr. 8. D. Edmunds, Architect, 


50, Hill- street, 
St. Albans Pas: 


C. Miskin and Sons, G. Wiggs, Watford . £880 
St. Albans : . £1,100| J.. and W. Savage, St. 
G. Veale, London... 980 Albans 850 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. ae the erection of school 
buildings, Bope ep, for the U.D. School Board. Messrs. 
Elworthy ’and son, Architects, London-road, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. Quantities by Ar hitiec ts 
H. E. Cruttenden eee tor and Gasson 
re Geary Hughes 

. Cruttenden bidnide re & Cruttenden, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea* 


£3,210 
3,199 


3.697 

i Gutsell tikes ve Se ey) 
a * Accepted. 

SWANSEA .—For the erection of a block of cottage homes, 


3,172 


Cockett, for the Union Guardians, Mr. Richard W atkins, 


Architect, Bryn-y-mor-crescent, Swansea. Quantities by 

Architect :— 

J. Marles & Sons £1,3€2. 7 3| Thos. Richards... £1,090 10 6 

Lloyd Bros. 1 1,200 0. 0} J. and F. Weaver 1,090 0 0 

D. Jenkins 1,190 0 0| John Tucker 1.048 9 0 

Thomas, Ms atkins, J, and D. Jones 1,027 10 0 
and Co . 115617 0)Wm. Williams, 

William Dane 1,150 0 0 Eaton Town 

Thos. Davies 1,142. 0.0 Brynhyfryd, 

ahas- Waters 1,i41°-8°.7 Swansea* . 1,022 0-.0 

G, Davies 1,100 0 0 * Accepted. 
TEIPTON (Stafts).—For metalling, paving, &c., the main- 

road, Toll End, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. 

Jukes, Surveyor, Owen-street, Tipton :— 

J. Gittings £900 0|J. Ford, Coalville, 

J. Bott . 875 10 near Leicester* ... £851 0 


z * Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £915. | 
WALTHAMSTOW .—For the erection of two villa resi- 
dences at Prospect Hill, Walthamstow, for Mr. J. Hitchman. 
Mr. J. W illiams Dunford, Architect, 100c, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. 
Ww. Gisaresith as 
G. Burrage 
3. A. Re ad 
WEST BRIDGFORD. (Notte) .—For laying sewers, &¢., on 
the Mutual Freebold Land Association’s Hstate, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Angel- 
row, Nottingham :— 
W. Moss £14,500 0 0 
Cope & Raynor 14,493 14 


deh E. 
1, ee 


Fuller and Son 


. £1,040 
Walter Lawrence... 


1,899 


Jas. Holmes ... £12,543 18 8 
6 | Siddons & Free- 


T. Smart 14, 296 0 0 man 11,200 0 0 
H. H, Barry . 13)355-3.0| Bower Bros:., 

J.H. Vickers, Ltd. 13,306 14 10 Halifax® 3 10,981 0 0 
Matthew Hall... 12,738 2 10 * Accepted. 


WINVUHESTER.- — Accepted. for the erection of a sana- 
torium, for the Council of the Winchester High School. Mr, 
Thomas Stopher, Architect, 57, High-street, Winchester :— 


Fielder and Son, Winc hester £1,200 
aN erate MANTELPIECE FOR SALE.— 
Sienna and Statuary Marble. Came from an old 


“po ARCHITECTS 
OFFICE to LET, 
immediate occupation. 


Box, 


and SURVEYORS.— 
near the Strand; capital light, 
Rent £25 per annum.—Apply to 
507, Offic e of the Bur~pErs’ JouRNAL, 


Price 38, 


| YLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
| used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.1. 
Contains explanations ‘of over 2000 terms. 


London : E, and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


CVI. ‘SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
—Preparation personally or by correspondence, 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 

| QANITARY INSPECTORS’ -EXAMIN [A- 
| TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
| thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by Correspondence. No books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply CERTIFIED 
Coacu, 3l, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

| Catalogues 6d, each.— Apply to Mr. W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum), 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


| The charge for Advertisements under this heading 

is ls. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
| 6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


mae LONDON TELEPHONE on 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 

| (Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

| Manager, JOHN B, THORP, Arcurrecr & Surveyor. 
Cheques Crossed . . . The City Bank, Ltd. 

| Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays*One. 

Established 1883. 

| For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 

| usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


| WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 

| PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 

| COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 

| Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


| ry*O LOCAL SURVEYORS.— 


house in Ireland.—Rapuny, Rosson, and Macxray, 16, ASSISTANCE 

O'd Bond-street, W. eet yae eae in the preparation of Sanitary, Engineering, and 

Tm r a ‘ Architectural Drawings, Quantities, iistimates, Surveys, 

W “ANTED- ~The first 26 numbers or Vv ol, a Reports, &e., by a Firm holding pubic appointment, 

y of The Buil ders’ Journal and Architectural and certificated by the ‘AesGatation of Municipal and 
Review. New or Second-hand. — Jonny ANDERSON, County Enevineers and Sanitary Institute.—Address, 
Pathhead House, Hamilton, N.B. | Box 508, Office of Burrpprs’ JOURNAL. 26 
Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 

(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR. OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


-Lists, Samples, and full. particulars free on application to 


EE. McoNEILIGL & CO., 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


Head Office, Bunhill Row, 


London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


THE SUNBURY 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 


WALL DECORATION. 


NOVELTIES for 1897—DADOES, FRILLINGS and CEILINGS at ls. a yard, 2lin. wide. 


CHEAP DECORATIONS, DELICATE COLOURINGS, supplied by all Decorators, Furnishers 
or Builders in the United Kingdom. 


LINCRUSTA WALTON, tested and triumphant, 
Wall Decoration on the Market. 


‘‘King of Wall Hangings ” the only 


SOLID in colour, eM iide in Meee and SOLID in value. 


Write for Price List, IUustrations of ** JUBILEE” and ‘‘ NATIONAL EMBLEMS,” <c., 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltd.., Sole Patentees ‘iid Manufacturers, 


Telephone, 3769. 


2, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. « ctincotste? Watton,» conden. 


» 
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(JORDERANC B BOARD SCHOOLS. 
/ CLERK of WORKS WANTED to superintend | 
the alterations and extensions to the Coedfrane Board 
Schools at Skewen. 
Salary £2 2s. per week. 
The work will probably last about six months. 
Applications, with testimonials, on forms which can 
be obtained from us, to be sent in on or before the 14th 
inst. to the undersigned, endorsed *‘ Clerk of Works.” 
By order, 
CUTHBERTSON and POWELL. 
Water-street, Neath, 
June Ist, 1897, | 


. F LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. | 
| 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


PRICE 


GP": 


‘‘That stately publication.’’—Daily News. 


Architectural__ 
____Review 


NETT. 


A SUPERB ART MONTHLY, 


The JUNE issue contains 
THE DECORATIVE WORK OF 
SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. i 


Profusely Illustrated. 3 


FIRE AND ARCHITECTURE: 
The Ruined Palaces of Paris after the Commune: 
BY R. PHENE SPIERS. = 
AT THE ACADEMY: Second Series. Siu 


N ARCHITECT offers liberal terms and a 

permanency toa MANAGING ASSISTANT, who 

must be thoroughly capable in design and draughtsman- 

ship, and fully qualified to discharge the duties of this 

position in a first-class office.—Address, with full ps arti- 

culars and references, to ALPHA, care of G. Robertson, 
30, Hemstall-road, West Haspspe id, London, N.W. 


ONDON COUNTY ASYLUM, BEXLEY, 
KENT. 

An ASSISTANT CLERK of WORKS is REQUIRED 
for the super structure of the above Asylum. 

Salary £3 3s. per week. 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age. 

Persons desirous of applying must write to the under- 

signed for a form of application. 

Applications to be addressed to the Clerk of the 
Asylums Committee, No. 21, Whitehall- place, London, 
S.W., endorsed ‘‘ Assistant ‘Clerk of Works,’’ and be 
delivered by or before NINE o’clock a.m. on MONDAY, 
JUNE 14th. 

No personal canvassing 
didates will be written to. 


R. W, PARTRIDGE, 
Clerk of the Asylums Committee, 


permitted. Selected can- 


May 28th, 1897. 


HE QUANTITY SURVEYOR to “the 

CORPORATION of SOUTHAMPTON requires 

the SERVICES of an ASSISTANT fora term of six 

weeks. Experienced in squaring, abstracting, and 

billing. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 

experience and salary required, to be addressed to the 
Quantity inca S22 Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


A. RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED, 


Good and expeditious draughtsmanship indis- 
pensable. One used to public-house work preferred.— 
Apply, stating age and salary, to H. H., care of J. @ 
Hitt and Co., 7, Archway-road, Upper Holloway, Ni 


HE GIRDLERS’ COMPANY intend to 
ELECT a practical SURVEYOR for their pro- 
perty. 
: Printed particulars of the duties, and of the appoint- 
ment, can be had on application at the Company’s 
Offices, Girdlers’ Hall, No. 39, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Applications, in writing, stating age, qualification, 
and experience, with copies of testimonials, must be 
delivered at such offices by TEN o’clock on the morning 
of MONDAY, JUNE 14th next. 
Dated 27th ‘May, 1897. 
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WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
for laying above sup- 


MASTI Cc plied in any quantity. 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 
‘*Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 
For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGTON’S | 
oy June TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES, 
F Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitvre. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHLRCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
a 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street -W.C 
Manchester Show Rooms 
37. Cross Street 
ee, 


Reading Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 
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The Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record.] 


Surveying 
and Sanitary 
SUPPLEMENT. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


JUBILEE STANDS. 


By R. J. Grrrorp Reap. 


HE demand for seats to view the forth- 
coming Diamond Jubilee procession is 
calling forth efforts on the part of private 
individuals, syndicates, and public authorities, 
to meet the demand by special construction, 
in the one case to increase the accommodation 
of private houses, and on the other to utilise 
to the utmost every vacant piece of ground or 
open space adjoining the thoroughfares passed 
over by the procession. So energetically is this 
work being pressed, and so enormous are some 
of the undertakings, that, when the day 
arrives the streets of London will probably 
form a spectacle as unique in the way of dis- 
lay and decorations as the occasion which 
has called it forth. 

Although the erections along the route may 
be termed temporary structures, many of 
them are quite monuments of construction, 
and are the outcome of considerable scientific 
and artistic ability on the part of eminent 
Architects and engineers. 

The erections may be conveniently grouped 
under two heads ; first, those on open spaces ; 
and, secondly, those in, or attached to, existing 
houses. Many of the open-spaces and vacant 
plots have been acquired by speculators at 
enormous cost, and, in order to accommodate 
the greatest number with the best view of the 
procession, several stages have been erected 
with tiers of seats above each other; indeed, 
in one stand there are as many as three tiers, 
making a total height of nearly 50ff% The 
simplest form is that of one tier on the 
ground-floor, and the difficulties of cost and 
construction increase in accordance with the 
height and number of stages adopted. 

Before proceeding to describe particular 
stands, it may be as well to consider what are 
the leading principles which should guide their 
construction. 

The procession passes along a certain deter- 
mined line, and the positions of the stands, and 
consequently those of the sightseers, are at 
various distances and directions from it. It 
becomes, therefore, very necessary to give the 
tier of seats such an inclination that everyone 
may sit comfortably and see the show. 

For instance, in the diagram Fig. 1, if the 
stand be facing a wide thoroughfare 55ft. from 
the centre line, and the crowd of people be 
allowed to be as far as X, the eye of the lowest 
person on the stand must not be below the 
point A, and the slope of the first tier of seats 
must be steeper than the line OA as at AB. 
The second tier must be steeper than OC as 
» at CD, and so on; but, supposing the stand to 
be against a narrow street only 25ft. from the 
centre line, and the crowd to be as far as 2, 
then the sight line of lowest tier must not be 
below a, and the slope of the seats will be as 
at ab, The sight line and slope of the second 
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tier will be as cd, the third at ef, &ce. Thus 
the view from the first tier may be more 
favourable than that of the former stand, but 
the upper tiers increase so rapidly in steepness 
as to be almost prohibitive at g h, whereas, 
in the former case they would only have a 
moderate slope as G H. 

Another point to be observed is that the 
flooring of the seats above any particular stage 
must be sufficiently high to allow of an ex- 
tended view to those seated below. This 
applies more particularly to places from 
which a distant view can be obtained of 


FIG.I. 
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the procession either approaching or depart- 
ing from the stand, and of course need 
only be considered in stands of more than 
one stage, 

In a single stage on the ground-floor the 
construction is a comparatively simple matter, 
as the posts and bracings being under the 
seats their number and position can be varied 
at pleasure; but when a second and third 
stage have to be constructed above it, the 
difficulties begin, from the fact that the fewest 
number and smallest size of posts must be 
used in order to obstruct the view as little as 
possible, in some cases a few large posts are 
used and intermediate ones provided of small 
iron pillars. 

The maximum number which a stage will 
accommodate obviously necessitates the mini- 
mum space to be allotted to each seat, many 
of the stages are formed with steps on which 
hired chairs are placed ; in others the steps are 
formed into continuous benches, this is carried 


suit nu x | 


out in the stand in front of the National 
Gallery facing Trafalgar Square. 

As to the accommodation to be given each 
seat, it might be remarked that an ordinary 
rush-bottom Church chair occupies 1ft. 4in. in. 
width, and a third-class Metropolitan Railway 
carriage, which cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be considered as luxurious,” gives 
7ft. ‘Bin. to five persons, or 1ft. 62in. each, a fair 
allowance per seat would be 1ft. 6in. in width 
by 2ft. 6in. back to back, this will allow of 
persons passing those seated, and as people 
must in the majority of cases be in their seats 
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a considerable time, it is better to exceed the 
above dimensions rather than diminish them. 

The number of seats can thus be estimated. 
for any selected site, and’ the method of carry- 
ing them may be considered. In most cases, 
when procurable, 6in. square posts will be 
used, and these should be braced both ways, at 
intervals of about 8ft.in height, thus leaving a 
maximum height of pillar sixteen times the 
diameter. A fir-post under such conditions 
would carry about five tons. Then, in order to 
determine the distance apart of the posts, it is 
necessary to estimate the load coming upon 
the structure. 

An average person seated will weigh about 
10st., or 14 lowt, ., and if we allow jewt. for timber, 
this will ake 1iewt. per seat, double this for 
the chance of people passing’each other on any 
particular timber, and we have 3cwt. per seat, 
which, I think, amply sufficient for all these 
temporary structures. 

However, the County Council, after carefully 
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going into these matters, have decided that 
all the parts of the stands must be proportioned 
to bear a load of lewt. per foot super, irrespec- 
tive of the size of the seat. This would give 
for the seat I have taken above, 2ft. 6in. by 
1ft. 6in., a load of 3gewt., and for 3ft. by 1ft. Sin. 
5ewt., instead of the 3ewt. stated. 

The 6in. square post, carrying five tons, 
must therefore not bear more than 100 square 
feet, or they may be placed 10ft. apart each 
way. Assuming the posts to be placed 10ft. 
apart, the main bearine beams should follow 
the slope of the stand and be halved on to each 
post. ‘This will form a series of sloping trestles 
which must be held together with collar beams, 
and braced transversely to keep them upright 
as in Figs. 2 and 38. 

At this distance apart of main beams the 
seating will have to be carried by transverse 
beams or purlines as at A,and the boarding of 
the steps will be in short lengths nailed across 
the step. But it is generally found more con- 
venient to put the trestles closer together or 
to introduce one or more intermediate beams 
as at D H. 

The boarding can then be nailed in long 
lengths with the step instead of across it, the 
thickness varying from 1+ to 8in., according to 
the spacing of the beams. When the stand is 
on or near the ground the slope is usually 
very moderate, and the steps ean be formed by 
simply nailing chocks on to the raking beams, 
as at C in the above figure; but when the 
stand is high above the ground, the slope of 
the beams is much greater, and stools have to 
be made for the steps, as at A or B. If hired 
chairs ‘are to be used, they are simply placed 
on the steps and seeured together by battens, 
otherwise small secondary stools or benches 
are built along on the front part: of the step, as 
shown at F. 

(To be continued.) 


A SEeLrct Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has had under consideration the City of 
London Sewers Bill, under which it is proposed 
to dissolve the Commission of Sewers of the 
City of London, and to provide for the execu- 
tion of the powers, duties, and authorities of 
that Commission by the Common Council of 
the City. Mr. Gabriel Goldney, Remembrancer 
of the City of London, was taken at length 
through the various statutes which had been 
passed with reference to the Commission, the 
first dating back as far as 1662, The Corpora- 
tion was simply asking for powers that had 
been conferred on other boroughs in the king- 
dom by the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1882. Other evidence having been given, Mr. 
Pember addressed the Committee on behalf of 
the City Council, after which the Chairman 


announced that the Committee found the 
preamble proved, 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING. 


(Continued from page lxvii.) 


By <ALExanvDEeR. Drew. 


No. V. OF SERIES. 


HE. manner in which these struts ean be 
connected to the rafter, or at their lower 

end to the ties, is very varied; and only one 
or two simple suggestions can be indicated. 
No, (14) shows a strut of round section with the 
upper end formed either into an eye or a jaw 
(see further on), while the lower end is reduced 
in size, and provided with screw and nut. The 
L section strut is shown at (15), the upper 
end having one side folded on to the other, 
thus giving greater stiffness and thickness at 
this point where the bolt or rivet hole jis 
formed; the lower end is shown as split up 
and set round to form a kind of jaw, between 
which the main ties can be set, and connected 
by a single bolt; it should be noted that 
ordinary iron will not stand such treatment as 
that just described, a very good quality of 
iron or mild steel is required to allow of this 
working, and to: resist the tendency the bar 
has to split up the centre during this setting. 
At (16) the upper portion of the T strut is eut 


FIG. 3. 


j 


off square and allowed to butt against the lower 
‘edge of the rafter, to which it is connected by 


means of a junction-plate on each side; at the 
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lower end two arrangements are shown; in | 


the one the table is notched away fora certain 


distance, and the web is allowed to pass in 


between the lower junction plates; in the : 


other arrangement two-set or bent plates are — 


rivetted to the end to form a jaw, of much _ 


the same type as the lower end of (15). (17) — 
shows a side view of a double flat strut, these 


flats are set in somewhat the manner shown, 
and kept in position by rivets and packings at 
intervals, thus giving the required side 
stiffness to the strut; it may be noted that 
this curve should be more or less regular, and 
that the packings or distance pieces should be 
placed sufficiently near together to check any 


tendency the bars may have to yielding in the - fl 


direction of the thickness. As an example of 
how-not-to-do-it, the dotted lines at the upper 


extremity show how such a strut is sketched — 
in some text-books; it will be obvious that— 


any compressive strain will tend to force the 
bars outwards at the projecting angle near 


the top, and as no distance piece is at this” 
point, there is little to resist this tendency, 
and consequently the member is considerably _ 
weakened by such an unnecessary and un- 
With double angles, as — 
at (18), it is usual to carry these up to the root 


practical formation. 


of the rafter, and pass the bolt or rivet right 
through. The same arrangement, where 
possible, is used for (19), except that the web is 
here shown as cut away to allow more space 
for the connecting bolt. In (20) the same 
arrangement is indicated. 2 


In passing from struts to ties, it will be y 


found that the number of different sections 
here used is considerably limited. 


occasionally flat rectangular sections may be 


AS nih) ae Pl alba rp aioe 


io 


att ie 


The usual ~ 
section is that of a solid round rod; but — 


og ot 


> e) 1 ey i" 
Le Raine vin 


adh he 


used, and these latter, as will be presently 


seen, have in some cases an advantage over 
the round section. 
jected to cross bending, as where the main tie 


is used to support a ceiling or such like, the 
section must then be chosen such as will give — 


the required stiffness, either flat, L, T, H, or 
channel may be used, 


method of connection to simply drill a hole 
through this bar to allow of its being con- 


nected to the other members ; what is always 
done is that the ends are shaped in some — 
so that a convenient connection _ 
may be made, and the full strength of the — 


manner 


bar be retained - throughout. There are 


practically three forms which these end con- — : 
Ri ey e, 


nections take, the first called an 
the second generally termed a jaw or 
double eye, while the third is the screwed 


we 


as. the particular. — 
circumstances demand. In the case of the | 
first noted section, that of the solid round, it — 

would be a very wasteful and most unpractical ~ 


If the ties be also sub- 
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nd. In forming these ends the assist- 


nee of the smith is required; and 
vhile the particular style or shape may 


modified to a very great extent, it should 
‘e particularly borne in mind that in nearly 
very case the simplest and easiest made form, 
nd that which entails the least amount of 
elding,is undoubtedly the best. Occasionally 
t ismecessary to keep in view the appearance 
x neatness of the framework, and in such a 
‘ase only is it justifiable to employ many of 
he more or less elaborate styles of tie ends 
which may be met with in many existing 
structures, or in most text-books on this sub- 
ject. At present it is only necessary to consider 
bwo types of eye, that shown at (A) and (B); 
the first is that generally known as a “Balled 
Hye”; the second or ornamental type may be 
called a “Peaned Eye.” To understand the 
relative cost and efficiency of these two forms 
it is necessary to study the manner in which 
they are produced; but only a word or two can 
be said on this point here. In the first case 
the rod is cut to the required length, and 
round its end is clipped a wrought-iron ring ; 
this end is now put into the fire, and when it 
has been brought up to a welding heat, it is 
placed in a special tool under the steam- 
hammer, and quickly worked up into the form 
of a solid ball at the end of the rod; while 
this is still hot, it is placed between the ordi- 
nary faces of the steam-hammer, and flattened 
out till the ball is reduced to about the thick- 
ness of the rod, after which the bolt hole may 
be either punched out while still hot, or drilled 
afterwards when the eye has cooled. In the 
second form of eye a flat bar of about the 
section of the eye itself is taken, and while hot 
is gradually worked into the shape shown, a 
short length of round section being made be- 
yond the octagonal portion of the shaft ; when 
this has been done the rod which has to form 
the tie is taken, and this separate end is welded 
or shut on to the same. A very little con- 
sideration of what has just been said will show 
the values of these two forms; in the second 
case a considerable amount of time and cost 
is involved in the working of the solid bar 
into the shape required, and afterwards welding 
on to the rod; and this latter portion is in 
itself so difficult to ensure a thoroughly good 
connection, even when the most skilled work- 
‘man is employed, that it is well whenever 
‘possible to reduce such joinings toa minimum. 
No practical means has yet been devised by 
‘which a weld can be tested, and it is by no 
‘means untsual that the best looking finish 
may cover the worst result. The first method 
practically dispenses with this weld, and is 
easily and quickly made, so that for all pur- 
poses in which appearance is not absolutely 
essential, the “ Balled Eye ” is undoubtedly the 
cheapest, and by far the best. 
| ‘Turnine now to jaws, it is unfortunate that 


practically no means exist whereby welding 
can be here dispensed with, asin the balled eye 
just noted; but while this is true, it is possible 
by a little care to reduce this smithing and 
welding to its simplest and cheapest form. 
(C) and (D) show two forms chosen to illus- 
trate this ; in both cases the two halves of the 
jaw are first formed, these are then welded 
together, and the shank formed, the whole 
being afterwards welded on to the rod itself. 
In (C) the two halves are welded together in 
as simple a manner as possible, and.no elabora- 
tion is attempted with the shank ; but in the 
case of (D) the halves must be specially shaped, 
and particular care and trouble is necessary to 
produce the close rounded inner corner between 
the jaws, while time and money is spent in 
forming the octagonal shank. Some might 
claim a better appearance for this jaw, but 
where this can be dispensed with (if it is 
admitted that such does exist) the first 
described jaw is the cheaper and the better 
one. 

The last form of end noted is that in which 
a screw is provided, nuts being supplied to 
make the necessary connection. If the rod be 
of very ample strength for the stress to which 
it is subjected, the usual arrangement is to cut 
the screw direct on the rod itself (E) ; this, of 
course, implies that the rod is weakened to 
fully the extent to which the thread is sunk 
into the material. Should the full strength be 
desired, the end may be formed with an 
«Enlarged Screw” as at (F'); that is to say, 
the diameter of the screw is so much increased 
that its strength is at least equal to that of 
the rod itself. If a tie with a screwed end 
forms an important member in the structure, 
special care should be taken in specifying how 
this end is to be formed ; of course, there is no 
difficulty when the scréw is cut direct on the 
rod, but in the case of an enlarged end, if the 
length be small it should be specified that the 
rod be upset to form the, eatra thickness, and 
the screw cut thereon. Where the length of 
screw is considerable, this upsetting (which is 
done by heating the rod for the required 
length, and striking it on the end in the 
direction of its length, so as to swell out or 
enlarge the diameter at the heated portion) 
would probably be difficult to perform, and in 
such a case it might be necessary to allow the 
enlarged end to be welded on. 


Canvertey District Council has decided to 
carry out a scheme of sewage disposal, The 
sewage will be carried by means of a pipe from 
the present terminus of the outfall through an 
existing culvert under the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, and thence by gravitation to a point on 
the farm where precipitation tanks will be 
constructed. 


} 
| 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Mr. Risnzt Wavron, C.E., Inspector to 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
in the Council Chamber, at the Bradford 
Town Hall recently, into the application 
by the Bradford Corporation for sanction to 
borrow £50,000 for works of sewerage and 
drainage. The Town Clerk said the proposed 
sewers would comprise new ones required 
for the drainage of districts in the borough, 
new sewers to replace old sewers which were 
no longer suitable, and special relief sewers 
for the carrying off of storm water. From time 
to time £282,000 had been expended in the 
construction of sewers alone, in accordance 
with the main sewerage scheme of Bradford, 
and these works were distinct from sewage 
disposal works. That total amount had all 
been expended, and £50,000 was required to 
eo on with the scheme. The total amount 
which the Corporation was authorised to borrow 
under the provisions of the Sanitary Acts and 
Public Health Act was £1,593,680. Nearly the 
whole of that amount had been borrowed from 
time to time, while £474,462 had been repaid. 
However, the Corporation was well within its 
powers, because the annual rateable value of 
property within the borough was £1,097,661. 


Av an inquiry at Launceston respecting the 
application of the Town Council for powers to 
borrow £4000 for sewage disposal works, the 
Town Clerk stated that at present the town 
was drained by four sewers—the central sewer 
draining houses north of the Church tower 
and falling into the Kensey near the goods 
shed of the Great Western Railway Station ; 
the western sewer draining the west end of 
the town, and connecting with the central 
sewer of St. Thomas; the Dockacre sewer 
draining Broad Street, Church Street, and the 
eastern side of the town, and falling into the 
Kensey about 300 yards west of Ridgegrove 
Mill; and the St. Stephen’s sewer draining the 
urban parish of that name, and falling into the 
Kensey near the outfall of the present sewer. 
It is proposed by the new scheme to lay a 
12in. main sewer from the outfalls of the 
existing sewers and carry the sewage forms 
miles to sewage disposal works to be con- 
structed near the South-Western Railway, 
abutting on the Tamar. There the sewage 
will be strained and mixed with a precipitation, 
and run into settling tanks, whence the sludge 
will be drained off periodically, and dug into 
the land, the clarified liquid being filtered 
through special filter beds and finally run over 
21 acres of land, whence it will be discharged 
into the river by clear-running water. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


| | 
ane oe WORK TO BE EXICUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY, | 
BUILDINGS— 
June Ill Abergayvenny—Class-rooms, Park-street Schools Managers Was Ne ON E. A, Johnson, Architect, Al vergayvenny,. 

-s 11 Guildford—Buildings... ae iv 5 Gaslight and Coke Company W. Titley, Gas Offices, Guildford. _ Be 

= a8] Senghenith, Wales—Chapel e a Mr. Bruton’s Offices, Queen-street, Cardiff, 

= 12 Barrow, Lanes.—Club, Abbey-road ... J. Y. M‘Intosh, 6, Cornwallis-street, Barrow. 

= 12 Bunney—Roof, Bunney Chureh Mr. Carver, Churchwarden, Bunney. 


12 Deal—Cloak-room, &c., South-parade 
Egham—Pulling down and Rebuilding 


Rs 12 Maryport—Wash-houses, Xe. ... 
i 12 Queensferry, Scotland—Baths 


12 Spilsby, Lincs.—Culvert, Bonthorpe : 


12 Foxford, Co. Mayo—Glebe-house, Offices, &e. 


Corporation. 
Ashby and Co. 430 
Rev. Theo, Landey ... 


Rural District Council 
Miss M. H. Totham... 


Trustees of the Bridge Estate 


9 


2, 


Borough Surveyor’s Office, 16, High-street, Deal. 
W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

J. G. Skipton, Architect, Northgate-street, Athlone, 
2, Senhouse-street, Maryport. 

J. M. Henry, 7, South Charlotte-street, Edinburgh. 

F, J. Dixon, District Surveyor, Spilsby. 

B. Totham, Southminster. 

J. F. Curwen, 51, Highgate, Kendal. 

Mawson and Hudson, 2, Exchange-buildings, Bradford. 
Beale, Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


5S 12 Southminster, Essex—House ... 

s 12 Windermere—Vicarage ... a : 

= 14 Bradford—Shops, Dwelling-houses, &c. 

A 14 Edenbridge, Kent—House, &c. : 

i 14 Grimsby—Diamond Jubilee Homes... be <5 

- 14 Hampton, Middlesex—Shop, &e., Station-road ... 

- 14 Horncastle, Lincs.—Repair of Bridges , 

5 14 London, N.—Stabling, Ambulance Shed, &e. 

- i4 London, N.—Greenhouse (60ft. by 12ft.) 

> 14 Normanton—Chapel ; Bes ms 

i 14 Pontrhondda, Wales—School ... 

Be 14 Coedfrane—Alterations, Schools 

ia 15 Ashreigney, Devon.—Restoring Bridge ; 

“a 15 Brighton—Alterations, Warren Farm Schools 

= 15 Fenton, Staffs.—Culvert (125 yards in length), &c. ... 
a 15 Treleth, Askam-in-Furness—Class-room, Ireleth School 
- 15 Swansea—Shedding (3000ft.), &e. re Bs “FF 
15 West Ham—School Works 

3 15 Walthamstow—School Furniture 


Co-operative Society 
Rural District Council 


Hornsey Urban District Council — 


Hornsey Urban District Council 
Primitive Methodist Trustees 
Ystradyfodwg School Board 
School Board... ee ie 
Deyon County Council 
Guardians ay a 

Urban District Council 
Agricultural Society 

School Board ... 

Sehool Board... 


H. C. Scaping, Architect, Grimsby. 

Co-operative Society Stores, Station-road, Hampton. 
Office of J. BE. Chatterton, Clerk, Horneastle. 

BE, J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate. 
BE, J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate. 
A, Hartley, Architect, Carlton-chambets, Castleford. 

J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

J. C. Rees, Church-place, Neath. 

H. Masterton, Surveyor, Boutport-street, Barnstaple. 

J. G. Gibbins, Molesworth House, Palace-place, Brighton. 
Ss, A. Goodall, Town Hall, Fenton. 

R. P. Nelson, Dalton. i 

W. V. Huntley, Secretary, Welsh St. Donatts, Cowbridge. 
W. Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C, 

T, W, Liddiard, Cleveland, High-street, Walthamstow, 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


: WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | 
} 


June 17 
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Fa 25 
JE 25 
on 28 
No date. 
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FOR WHOM, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


Supplement, Ju 


ne 9, 


af 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. — 


BUILDINGS—Oontinued. e 
Barking, Essex—Retort House (83ft. long by 60ft. wide) 
Delph, near Oldham—Shed (3000 square yards) ... si 
Dewsbury—Cottage Homes... ioe Ae ae 
Halifax—Villas (three pairs) ... _... be ie 
Chartham, near Canterbury—Chimney Shaft, &c, 
Denny, Scotland—Dwelling-houses (Thirty-six) .., 
Oswestry—Alterations, &e., Club... ate is 
London, §.E.—Fittings, &¢., New Dulwich Library 
Leven, Scotland—Hotel .., Ae pes ae ae 
Liverpool—Offices ee a nae 
Salford—Artisans’ Dwellings (Sixty-six) 

Augher, Co. Tyrone—Repairs, ke, ... = 
Hampton, Middlesex—Engine-house, &c, ... oa 
Corsham, Wilts.—Additions, &c., Mansion House 
Newport—Hospital Ses Ss ‘ks Fs 
Chell, Staffs.—Additions to Workhouse ... ole 
Hull—Additions to Stepney Paper Mills... ao Ane 
Iikeston, Derbyshire—Schools, Regent-street 

School, near Tadeaster ... arf = 

Exmouth—Two Shops, Exeter-road... 
Peterborough—Seven Houses, Fareet “5H 

Whitley, Northumberland—Eight Houses an 
Peterborough—Entrance to Agricultural Show ... es 
Kilkenny—Additions to Royal Oak Inn, Upper John-st. 
Edinburgh—Villa, Colinton .., ah a as a 


St. Clement, Norfolk—Church Works, Terrington 


Bracebridge, near Lincoln—Additions to Asylum 
Burnley—Two Houses, Scott Park-road ae, 
Cheshunt—Three Villas... Ps Se oe Fm 
Denaby Main—Church, St. Albans, and Presbytery 
Ashton-under-Lyne—House, Grafton-street ae 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Spinning Sheds, Oxford Mills 


ENGINEERING— 
Blackburn—Engineering and Shed Works... 
Haslingden—Tanks, (if ee *e wae 
Clitheroe, Lancs,—Filter-bed ... 
Dublin—Timber Jetties Aa wpa 
Wallasey, Cheshire—River Wall, &c. 
Southampton—Boilers, We Shas Ba 
Madrid—Dredging, &e. .., ska 
London, E.—Graving Doek, &e. 
Queenstown— Waterworks oe ate ay we 
Wootton Bassett—Railway (333 miles in length)... 
Thrapston—Two Brick Culverts “, ot 
Thornbury, Glos.—Pipe-laying (1120 yards) 


IRON AND STEEL— 
London, N.—Street Lanterns (100), &e. 
Warrington—Ironwork, Roofing, &e. ie 
Salisbury—Roof (70ft. span and 50ft. long) 
Kettering—Sewage Disposal Ironwork 5 
Uitenhage, Cape Colony—Pipes 


PAINTING— 

Ashford, near Staines—Painting District School 
Colchester—Barracks, &c, e. : se 

Cockfield, Durham—Painting, &c., Chapel... 
Wanstead—Painting, &e, ay Be ee a 
London, 8.W.—Painting Casual Wards ae ane ee 
London, S.W.—Painting, Whitewashing, &c., Infirmary 
Swindon—Painting, &e.... Me nF as ae Sp 
Crumpsall, Manchester—Painting, Whitewashing, &c.... 


ROADS— . 
Brighton—Road Materials (5000 tons) 
Elgin—Concrete Paving ... ae m= ree 
Pecan works. Pitching, Ballasting, &e. bd ee 
teston, Lancs.—Payving, Flagein, , Channelli one 
Arnold, Notts.—Paving, ke, | anne ree 
London, N.—Road ‘Works 
Wolverhampton— 
London, W.—Paving— . 
Tottenham—Tar Paving... Sei oes ae ak 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex—Pavying, Making-up, &e. ... 
Hurst, Lanecs.—Paving, Flagging, Kerbing, &e. ... 
South Wimbledon—Forming Road, Sewers, &e. ... 
Friermm Barnet—Kerbing, Channelling, &c, ... 
North Walsham—Gyranite ae 0 a ay 
Eccles, Lanes.—Materials, Flag Rock Kerbing, &e. 
Walthamstow—Making-up and Laying Concrete Flags... 


SANITARY— 

Wibsey, near Bradford—Sewers, &c, i 
Chatburn, Clitheroe—Removal of Refuse .., 
Holyhead—Sewerage Works ... rh 
Hendon—Sewerage Works... oie 
Croydon—New Surface-water Drain ... 
Sandgate—Public Convenience 

Eccles, Lanes.—Sewers ... bes Fed 
Brownhills, Staffs. Sewerage Works 


Gas Company 


Guardians: ig 2 2. sie aaa os aes 


Royal Insurance Company 
Corporation ... ive 


Hospital Sed oe 85 Rts 
Wolstanton and Burslem Union... 

Messrs. Mayfield, ish Ao 

Rey. J. P. McCarthy 

Kippax School Board ; 

F. W. P. Orchard _se.. ts 2 

New Peterborough Brick Co., Ltd. 


fbeeeeens 
Sooner nny 


Sete e wees 


Guardians at 
Sewerage Board vas 
Corporation .., : 
Public Works... ae 
Urban District Council 
Corporation eas 
Spanish Government 
Proprietors a 
Town Commissioners 
Great Western Railway 
Rural District Council 
Gas Company... Sis a 


Hornsey Urban District Council 
Sanitary Works Committee 
Gas Company .., va 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 4 


West London School District 


War Department 

School Board ... ay A 
Chelsea Guardians ,., fas 
Chelséa Guardians .., 
School Board ... 

Guardians 


Town Council 


Park Estate ... aba 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Highway Committee 
Urban District Council 


North Bierley Urban District Council... 


Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Highways Committee 
Urban District Council 


COMPETITIONS, 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


June 14 
Ss 16 

os 21 

va 24 

os 29 
July. 1 
rs 20 

os 81 

1898 
an, 30 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Shaw, Lanes.—Plans for Sunday School 

Morecambe—Designs for Hotel i 

Rugby.—Plans for Municipal Buildings |. aa ste 

Gloucester—Plans for proposed Infectious Diseases 
Hospital 

West Hartlepool—Designs, &c,, for Laying out Pleasure 
Grounds 

Elne, Francee—Water Supply Scheme 

Howth—Presbyterian Church.., ee 

Bootle—Designs for Technical School Kf fs so 


Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital, 


tee see wee 


£100, £50, £25,,, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£100, £50, £23, £1577" 
30, 20 guineas ,,, : 
£100, £50, £30 


£20 (merged £10) 
, 30, 20 guineas 


aoe 


see eee 


...  W.H. Knott, Council Offices, King-street, Hurst. 


ore 


s+ eas. wae Hospital Governors, Pelham-street, Carlton, 


~ Edinburgh. : 3 CRS Sin a ae 
Hicks and Charlewood, Architects, 42, Grainger-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3 Sia = ei eee ae 
F. H. Goddard, Architect, Linco, eee | 
Geo. Farrer, Nicholas-street, Burnley. J 


Company’s Office, 55, High Holborn, London, - 
J. Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. te ae 
Holton and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. — esi 
M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. ; pe 
W. J, Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Cantefbury, 
R. M‘Lelland, Architect, Motherwell-road, Bellshill. 1 
Shayler and Madoc-Jones, 19, Church-street, Oswestry, 

C. W. Tagg, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, S.E, ae 
Swanton and Legge, 196, High-street, Kirkcaldy, = 
J. F. Doyle, 4, Harrington-street, Liverpool = 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford. = 
Rev. F. Doherty, Tully House, Augher, Co. Tyrone. oe 
T. Shone, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. eae 
Office, T, Holloway, Chippenham, Wilts. ph iee 

R. J. Lovell, 46, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. s 3 
W.H. Walley, Architect, Burslem, : ; ee 

T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hull, — 
J. Hart, Architect, Corby, Grantham. a 
Bromet and Thorman, Architects, Tadcaster. _ 
Kerley and Ellis, Architects, Exmouth. aes : 
F. H, Cooke, Surveyor, Peterborough. = z 
A. Stockwell, Architect, 11, Pilgrim-st., Newcastle-on-' yne, | 
he Gr etane gs prerner North-street. “Sti wae 2 
Jas. Byrne, C.E., Carlow. . : Re 4 = ta 
E. C. a: Maidman, Architect, 13, South Charlotte-street 


4 


Jas. Bunce, Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt. 2 . a 
Empsall and Clarkson, ‘Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford. 
T. George and Son, Architects, Old-square, Ashton. 

T. D, Lindley, Architect, Ashton. Wie AE 


J. Aspinall, Architect, Victoria-street, Blackburn. 

H. L, Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Office,.Borough Engineer, Clitheroe. r = 
Office of Public Works, Dublin, rai 

T. Moulding, Public Offices, Egremont. 

Municipal Offices, Southampton. eats 
Ministry of Public Works, Madrid. : Snes 
W. Jaffory, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. eet 
Town Commissioners’ Office, Town Hall, Queenstown. 
Office, Engineer, Paddington Station, London. ~~. 
G. Siddons, Surveyor, Thrapston. : es 

8. Fudge, Secretary, Gas Offices, 


HE, J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, 

J. Deas, Bank House, Sankey-street, Warrington, — Jereate 

N. H. Humphrys, Gasworks, Salisbury. edie fae tas NS 

T. R. Smith, Engineer, Market-hill, Kettering, — 5 Be 

Library of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George. 
street, London. pe P LE ae Va 


Superintendent at School, Ashford. ? 
R.E. Office, Colchester, é 2 Ses 
H, Dunning, 16, Burnt-houses, Cockfield, pp 
School Board Offices, Wanstead, N.E.  ~ ae Ses 
Lansdell. and Harrison, 12, Compton-terrace, Highbury. 

_Lansdell and Harrison, 12, Compton-terrace, Highbury. 
Office, W. Seaton, Public Offices, Swindon. sae 

H, R. Chambers, Workhouse, Crumpsall, 


F, J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. xe Sep & 

D. Mackintosh, Surveyor, Elgin. iat Ain eee 
C. R. Spencer, Council Offices, High-street, Horbury. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston, _ aes a 
W. H. Higginbottom, Bridlesmith-gate, Nottingham, 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Highgate,N, 
J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. Ree 
Asylum, Cleveland-street, W. Dat : fat Sas 
C. Bell, 3, Salters’ Hall-court, E.C. Ess ae Baler 
A. R, Robinson, Surveyor, Town Hall-buildings, Clact 


R. J. Thomson, 64, Hill-road, Wimbledon. Ke gatos | 
H. J. Reynolds, Beaconsfield-road, Friern Barnet, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, North Walsham,  _ 
Office, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eccles, — f 

G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow, 
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P. Ross, Council Offices, Wibsey. ae ans 
Office, J. Eastham, Clerk, Clitheroe. — ape E = oes 
J. L. Griffith, Stanley House, Holyhead. ase 
8. S. Grimley, Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. — 
J. Wilson, 49, London-road, Croydon. — a aes 
A. R. Bowles; Surveyor’s Office, Sandgate, - = 
Office, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eecles, = | 
H. B. Nicholls, 59, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 
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Rey. F. W. Nicholson, 10, Refuge-street, Shaw. — See 
Baxter and Abbott, Back-crescent, Morecambe. een 
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La Marie, Elne, Pyrenées Orientales, == 
Rev. J. Wilson, 4, Rhoda-villas, Howth, Co, Dubli: 
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THE Archi- 
teetural Exhi- 
bition at the 
Salon strikes 
one at once as being so entirely different, 
both in aim and achievement, to that at the 
Royal Academy. It would seem that no 
attempt is made to give anything approaching 
a record of the year’s work in building, as 
seems to be the ideaat the Academy. Archi- 
tecture appears to be valued at the Salon for 
its artistic or archeological qualities... 1t is 
free from the tyranny of the eminent practi- 
tioner. Common-place designs by important 
personages, drawn by others less important but 
more artistic, do not constitute the principal 
thing here. The chief feature of the designs is 
the great importance attached to the plan, and 
their reasonableness and sublime common- 
sense, and in the drawings—as draughtsman- 
ship—the extraordinary facility and power 
with which they are presented. Here one 
seems to breathe a clear, intellectual atmo- 
sphere ; cold, perhaps—too cold for emotion- 
alism—but bracing to the healthy. nature. 
What. is perhaps, most~ interesting to the 
foreigner out of touch with the feeling of con- 
temporary French Design is the large number 
of beautiful drawings of old work. Such is 
the set of about twenty coloured drawings of 
the Early Christian decoration of a Church at 
Mistra, in Greece, by Mons. L. Y perman, giving 
the present condition of the paintings ; or the 
drawings of an elaborately modelled and 
painted ceiling, by Mons. Eustache ; or, again, 
the drawings of some marble mosaic decoration 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, or the elevational 
drawing of the facade of St. Giles, Provence. 
These are all done with a command of the 
colours and the brush that is simply amazing. 
There is little of the pen-and-ink work with 
which we are familiar, everything being 
represented by colour; and here we think they 
are right. The brush does not so easily lend 
itself to tricky effects as does the pen; it 
insists on a knowledge of colour values, and 
tends to a broader and more dignified treat- 
ment. The Restoration drawings this year 
include a large and elaborate set of the ruins 
at Pergamos. There are first plan and eleva- 
tional coloured drawings of the ruins in 
their existing condition, with water-colour 
sketches from different points of view, and 
then another coloured set giving the con- 
jectural restoration of the buildings with 
details of certain parts. There is value in 
this sort of work. It is thorough and. com- 
prehensive. It aims at an understanding of 
the work of the past and contrasts forcibly 
with the serappy sketches of picturesque 
odds and ends in which the English student 
so delights. There is, perhaps, from our 
point of view, a danger in this—a tendency to 
overdo all this sort of thing—to exalt 
Draughtsmanship. and Archeology above 
Design; to know so much, and have so keen 
an appreciation of the works of the past, that 
they become sufficient for us, and there is no 
desire to create anything new. But, for all 
that, we cannot but feel grateful to the care 
and patience which has placed so much 
valuable work at the service of the student. 
The original designs, being by Frenchmen, 
are naturally French in sentiment, and, when 
we have said that, we have said enough, and 
perhaps toomuch, for some people. There are 
very few to our taste, but possibly they are 
none thé worse for that. Frankly, we do not 


Architecture at the Paris 
Salon. By our 
Special Correspondent. 


much like them, but, all the same, we feel 
that we ought to—we havea sort of suspicion 
that it would be better for us if we did ; and 
we cannot but envy their high standard of 
technical skill. Works that compel an un- 
willing admiration, in the teeth of our pre- 
judices and insular tastes, must have some- 
thing in them. We borrow our sentiment 
from no one; but to see difficulties which 
we have ourselvesto confront overcome in such 
a masterly way is of the greatest assistance. 
Taking the Exhibition asa whole, there would 
appear tobea very highstandard of knowledge 
and skill, but a dearth of ideas. Though it 
may seem a paradox, this is, perhaps, its strong 
point, and ‘a proof of the artistic in sight of the 
French nation. Original ideas are scarce, very 
scarce; at certain epochs there are none. It 


nl 5 Qa 4’ 

Art in the East End. cae Hast eee 

will soon supple- 
ment its meagre virtues by a claim to the 
artistic. At last, the proposed Art Gallery, 
which has been a subject of agitation for 
over seventeen years, is within measurable 
distance of becoming a realised fact; and 
the realisation of a scheme of such obvious 
utility is surely a matter for general satis- 
faction. Mr. Passmore: Edwards having 
undertaken to build a permanent gallery in 
Whitechapel, and the remaining £15,000 
necessary to the carrying out of the scheme 
being forthcoming, Canon Barnett will, no 
doubt, be able to complete the purchase of 
the site this month. The possible eriticism, 
that an Art Gallery in the East End would 
meet with little or no appreciation among 


SAN MARIA MAGGIORE, ROME. 


is but a weariness of the spirit to dish up the 
old ones over and over again, or to wrench 
from literature those appropriate to that Art, 
and to try and present them in the plastic 
Arts, as we see at the Academy. The French 
seem, at present, to confine their energies to 
keeping up a high standard of criticism and 
technical skill, a fertile soil for new ideas, an 
exhilarating atmosphere for men of original 
genius when it shall please the Fates to send 
them, Certainly there is much at the Salon 
which calls for attention, and much which, 
despite what seems to us to be oddities of 
style and sentiment, calls for admiration, 
though, as we have said, our admiration is 
often checked by a certain laxity of feeling. 
It cannot be doubted that there are always 
some good points tobe noted by an inspection 
of the work of our French neighbours. 


WATER-COLOUR SKETCH BY A. 


N. PRENTICE. 


the ranks of those for whose benefit the 
institution is sought to. be established, 1s 
at once disarmed by the amazing popularity 
of the picture exhibitions periodically held 
at Whitechapel; it kas, in fact, been clearly 
demonstrated that even in the uncongenial at- 
mosphere of such an unpromising quarter as 
the dismal Hast End, the love ot Art is not 
completely choked, and that a section of the 
community, at any rate, can raise itself above 
the prevailing sordidness and squalor into 
the ethereal serenity of Art. In a word, Art 
is every whit as much appreciated in White- 
chapel as in Regent Street, and the hollow- 
ness of the theory which was cherished half 
a century ago, that only the comfortable 
classes can afford to appreciate Art, has now 
been fully exposed. Why, then, should all, 
or nearly all, the picture evalleries of London 
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be centred in one quarter? If Artis needed | little of special interest, its surroundings | becomes very disheartening to those respon- 
at all,it is needed in the East Hnd—in the have, to quote Mr. Ag G. Hall, proved a prolific sible for the administration of the institution, 
Hast End where the toiler moves daily | source of antiquarian and Risks and in eee to its medical superinten- 
through a wilderness of grim and grimy | Yesearch, as almost every field in and around dent ; we have to 

bricks, innocent of the many beauties of the the parish 
country-side, or the charms of the thousand 
and one objects which engage the painter's | of the Britons, Romans, and Saxons. The 
brush, ‘T'o the end they would preserve their | food jar of the ancient Briton, with his 
innocence were not the painter and the Artist | implements of flint and stone ; the cinerary of 
to come to their assistance. Even with the | the Imperial Roman, with coins of os 
new gallery, which it is hoped will soon rear | people; the bronze aan eng substantial | 
5 pottery of the Anglo-Saxon, with coins of the 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST InFrcTIve AILMENTS 
Is Ricu In ReEtics 


with such inadequate forces. We ought to 
have beds provided in the proportion of 1 per 
1000 of the population—as a matter of fact we 
have only one bed to every 2250 of the people 
—the mere statement of which fact enables the 
reflective to at once realise our situation. That 
Heptarchy, and down to the time of Elizabeth, | "© made the fullest use of our restricted Re 
; ; : : ve all et found in the neighbourhood. | S°Urces 18 very certain; and that the hospital 
would of course be impossible to obtain a The Church of Alf Sainte= North Cave ae ese ee: appreciated by the people remains 
continual sequence of loan collections the : : a source of great satisfaction ; and makes all 
year round. It is suggested, however, that nee ens - oe of sist its pas x 
in the course of the year at least two first- | ivy The oldest part of the Church is the | Usefulness afforded every possible opportunity — 
class Exhibitions, with frequent loan exhibi- es arch, the Certs to thicl= bxo. ofl BO development. The lack of hospital accom- 

tions from South Kensington, might be held. | Norman character. Following this is the eaten ee spepone aus fae Be 

And the latter proposal is certainly much to | arcade, which is in the very Early English rasan! tt See pee: thy oan es eset 

be commended, inasmuch as it would aid in | style. The fabric, according to the explana- eaable tee sete a fs t € pik: ae line 

the cireulation of the Art treasures, which, tion of Mr. Brodrick, was originally, no doubt, Bist see oe the pau pease Pethcscee 

the latest report on the subject informs us, | an aisleless Norman Church. The aisles were is ihe foanl or immbdiake: Hepbeecoue 

are in imminent danger of destruction by fire | added in Early Decorated times, about 1320, Wig doshok seife a os spontes eid ty. of thee 
at South Kensington. Anyway, the neces- | the windows being examples of the simplest inadequacy of ee Rages Ties Aak ota iee & 
sity of—not one, but several—Art Galleries | Yet graceful form of tracery. The windows on dation even in: none sdentic. #asee Tho as 
in the East End is a plain truth, and the the north side are smaller than those on the 2 P ‘ A 


F . ree dministrative block is, in particular,” he says, 
ae) Se Bs - ari ae south side. The chancel arch is of similar | ® Lege af a 
sooner the need is supplied the better. date to other work in the Church, but has altogether too small for our requirements. 


Ties aero apparently been rebuilt—why in such an As paige ates re pees vig bt hs es 
MRSightly shape people of he present day | one of the wands in th canta parion as | 
YORKSHIRE CHURCHES. cannot imagine. ‘The clerestory was added in gee ee eee : Sia 
wey | Late Perpendicular times. At the same period oe paar acted whens opera ° a 
the upper part of the tower was built, and the a iL tke ot ue S i trie be) iad 
west window inserted. In recesses on either | ®¢ #4. peek en ee pees fo iis oT b aie 
! a eet ; side of the chazcel are alabaster recumbent BLOOMER TOCANGEOM 18 CONMACEE GSN es he didi 
excursion to the Wold district embracing North fisures to the memory of members of the that this means a wasteful and altogether 
N ewbald, Sancton, and North Cave. The first | ifetham family, former owners of the manor, UNDESIRABLE Stats or AFFAIRS 
halt was at North Newbald, which, as rightly | ; ; 


observed by a Hull historian, possesses the | SSS = = | and one withal which, in the interests of 
finest among the many fine parochial edifices economical administration, should be promptly 
in the East Riding built in the Anglo-Norman HOSPITAL” ACCOMMODATION “AN 


_ remedied. Even if no additional ward accom- 
period. Some architectural critics look upon NORWICH. modation were provided, the suitable enlarge- 
the fabric as one of the most perfect Angilo- 


its head against its old and begrimed neigh- 
bours like a star on the artistic horizon, it 


next inspected, It is an ancient building, and 
a great part of the exterior is covered with 


HE East Riding Antiquarian Society has just 
opened another season with a successful 


_ ; ; ment of the administration block, and the — 
Norman country churches in the kingdom, HE annual report upon the sanitary condi- | provision of a properly arranged discharging 
and it is well-known that the late Archbishop | ‘ tion of Norwich, for the year 1896, has | Ward would enable us to treat a dozen addi- 
Thomson termed it his Norman Cathedral. | Just been issued by Mr. H. Cooper Pattin, 


tional patients. But to meet the requirements 
of the city, the population of which it should be 
remembered increases at the rate of more than 
1000 a year, I am of opinion that (a) an en- 
largement on the ground floor of the adminis- 
trative block, with additional bedrooms on the 
first floor, and the construction of a second floor 
over both old and new portions (which the exist- 
ing walls will easily support) so as to provide 
separate bedrooms for at least twelve nurses, 
and a large common room for the servants ; 
(b) the erection of a porter’s lodge, to which 
should be attached a small properly con- 
structed ‘discharging room’; (c) a new 


Mr. F. 8. Brodrick, Architect, of Hull, who | Medical Officer of Health. Dr. Pattin says: 
accompanied the members of the society in | ~ The system of scavenging adopted by the 
their tour, puts the date of the foundation of | Sanitary Committee in October, 1894, works 
the Church at about 1140. The Norman | Well,andwith continuously increasing efficiency. 
chancel, which was of the same date as the | At the same time, I think it well to point out 
nave, and had probably a circular apse, has | that the scavenging costs BCH ee cee. 
been pulled down, and the existing chancel, of | #04 with an increasing population is tolecably 
fifteenth century work, built. Originally there | Certain to cost more—albeit, I know that: it is 
were at the east end of the transepts two carried out with every possible economy—and 
chapels, which also had circular apses. There | | suggest for the consideration of the Council 
are no less than four beautiful Norman doors, that it would prove a prudent economy: to.do 
the most beautiful being the one at the west | What other towns have done (¢.g., Sheffield and 
entrance on the south side. Above it, almost | Leicester), pay a portion of the 


in a vesica, is a statue, which is surrounded by Cost or ConveRTING ‘ Bins,’ pavilion providing accommodation for twenty- 
CHEVRON AND oTHER Movuxptnes «e., into water closets, looking for and finding | tour patients, with a play-ward for the con- 
recoupment not only in lessened scavenging | valescent children at right angles to the wards, 


It has been supposed that the figure represents 
St. Nicholas, to whom the Church is dedicated, 
but Mr, Brodrick thinks that this supposition 
can hardly be correct, as none of the emblems 
of the patron saint are shown. As stated in 
Murray, it is more likely to be a figure of Our 
Lord in His Majesty, the right hand beine 
raised in dispensing grace, and the left hand 


charges, but in what is infinitely more im- and over the entrance, bath and duty rooms of 
portant, improved healthiness in the citizens, | the new pavilion (the provision of a play-room 
and a heightened appreciation of the decencies | would, indeed, be a boon, particularly in wet 
of associated life. A movement which, if it | weather); and (d) an extension and improve- 
do nothing more than stimulate a healthy ment of the laundry accommodation are 
public opinion, cannot fail to be most helpful | requisite. 'Towns with lesser populations than 
to the Sanitary Committee, has been recently | that of Norwich provide much more ample 
Kelis co wo: ay a , inaugurated in the city in the shape of a accommodation, e.g., Huddersfield and South- 
Védoe. = re : ree ie jpoe wey ispensing know- | ‘Sanitary Aid Association’ This association | ampton, the Council of which latter borough 
re ae : eae reory, however, was the | proposes to aid the Sanitary Authority by | has recently determined to spend some 
ee iy ae § Mr. brodrick, that there is no nimbus, bringing (through a Central Committee) under £30,000 in providing fever hospital accommo. 
nat this may have been destroyed. Attention | its notice any insanitary conditions which its 
suelo gure He re le acta which has | individual members may become acquainted 

cn inserted in the south transept, the date | within Norwich ; and if it succeed , ; 
being about 1220, and to the corble table, in | hope it may, in creatine Sone ae 2 IMPORTANT NOTICE, ; : ~ 
which are some very interesting figures carved | which cannot be other> ees sien Saat In consequence of the difficulty in circu- 
in the Norman period. Inside the Church | strength to the Sanitary Koto ir leali ee lating the nextissue of the Burpers’ JouRNAL 
there is an extremely handsome font of the with ‘insanitary ea &e the paedinitc: [On the day of the Jubilee celebrations, it has ee 
Early English period, with clustered columns | of its usefulness are practically unlimited heen decided to publish one day earlier; #0 2a 
and stiff ornamental foliageroundthe bowl. Itis Representative clergy of all creeds have joined | bee there may be no delay in obtaining copies 
in its original state. The massive tower rests | this newly-formed Sanitary Aid Association | 7” Ho centre, 
on four semi-circular arches which have bold (doubtless feeling that it is of little use to 
chevron mouldings resting on columns with bold propound the moralities until you have pro- 
ehoer Of the monuments, perhaps, the most | vided the decencies of life), as well as 
re rj ues ve wet on the north wall of influential laymen; so that the representa- height of about 7500ft.,and contains a number 
Uohetten Back . wag of Sir Philip | tions of its Central Committee will command. | of necessities. Keys are deposited in the 
fcuk Nonth Nes > hg on, about two miles the respect as well as receive the prompt atten- | hotels of the neighbourhood. : 3 
ae Peta bv “ W ag next visited. The | tion of the Sanitary Authority.” Under the Tue scheme for the erection of a municipal 
ease a, of the Chur ch is a fine octagonal | head of “ Fever’ Hospital” Dr. Pattin Says:— | grain silo at the Salford Docks has collapsed. 
, in the Perpendicular style of Archi- | “However gratifying from our point of view | The site oricinall reed by the Salford 
ecture, The village is pleasantly situated j th ak p epee SY agreed upon by the Saltor 
WP dsticgi ter aac peasantly situated in e anxiety to share in the benefits conferred | authorities and the Canal Company was found 
« deep valley, and although in itself containing by the hospital may be, from another aspect it | to be unsuitable. 


dation.” 


A REFUGE has just been erected on the west 
slope of Néouyielle. It is built of stone ata 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF JUBILEE 
STANDS. 


By R. J. Grrrorp Reap. 


(Continued from. page 1xx,) 


Ss 
A the ground may be mentioned that on 
the ereen facing Parliament Street, West- 
minster. It is on level ground, and, except 
that the plan of the frontis octagonal, is about 
as simple a form as could be devised. A general 


an example of a stand with one tier on | 


cross-section of it is shown in Fig. 1, and the | 
whole stand isa repetition of such a section | 


with the principals placed about 6ft. apart. 


It will be seen that the posts stand at the | 


intersection of two sets of llin. by 3in. sills 
placed at right angles across each other, and 
simply resting on the grass lawn. The back 
posts, which are about 18ft. high, are Qin. by 
Qin., and the shorter ones 6in. by 6in., placed 
about 7ft. apart, and cross-braced both ways 
with Sin. by 3in. The sloping beams which 
support the steps are 1lin. by 3in., halved into 
the tops of the posts, and immediately below 
them are Yin. by 3in. horizontal collar beams, 
bolted to the posts, which lend a further 
support to the sloping beams, 

The steps supporting the seats are about 
2ft. din, wide by 94in. rise, formed with tri- 
angular chocks nailed to the slopes, and covered 
with 3in. planking. The seats consist of small 
stools built on the front edge of each slip, and 
continued throughout the length of each bay. 


Access is gained to the stand by two staircases | 


at the back, and two gangways are cut through 
the stools for access to the seats. 
portion of the stand abuts against the iron 
railings of the green, which are protected with 
a Close boarded fence. 

Other examples of this type are to be seen 
in front of the National Gallery, in front of 
St. Paul’s, and a vast range on the south side 
of Constitution Hill, built for H.M. Office of 
Works by Messrs. Mowlem and Co. Another 
very large one is that occupying the church- 
yard to the east of St. Martin’s Church. 
This varies in height from a few feet 
in front to 85ft. at the back, and carries 
thirty-eight rows of steps. These vary in 
width from 3ft. in front to 2ft. 3in. on the 
upper portion at back. The posts support- 
ing-it vary from Qin. by 9in. at back to 
6in. by Gin. in front, cross-braced both ways 
by 8in. by 3in. Also, on account of the 
uncertainty of the foundations from vaults 
and graves in the churchyard, it was deemed 
advisable to spread the weight on each post, 


which was about six tons, over as wide an area | 


as possible. This was done by putting four 
spurs or struts to the base- of each post and 
butting them on to cross sills, which were 
packed up by planking on the pavement; by 
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this means the pressure was reduced from 
about 13 tons to 6ewts. per square foot of bearing 
surface. 

The stands above mentioned are of the 
simplest character, but there is another type 
of one tier stand where the conditions of the 
site require the stand to be set up a consider- 


able height above the base, in order to look | 
An example of this is | 
Trafalgar Square, where the base of the struc- 


over some obstacle. 
given in Fig. 2, which is one erected on the 
south side of Westminster Bridge. Here the 
base of the stand is situated on the wharf just 
above high water, and consists of a series of 
large trestles cross-braced both ways, and of 
sufficient height to raise the stand above the 
parapets of the bridge. The stand itself con- 
sists of triangular trusses, framed up complete 
and resting on the trestle work below, and is, 


4 CROSS SECTION OF STAND 
PARLIAMENT SQUARE WESTMINSTER 
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therefore, of a different character to those 
before mentioned, where the sloping beams are 
supported by independent props resting on the 
eround. It will be noticed also in Fig. 2 that 
the seats are formed of benches with backs to 
them of a very simple character, and are fixed 
at the back of each step, not on the front as in 
the previous case, 

Another example of this type is that im 


ture is on the low level, and the stand had to 
be raised up about 12ft. in order to look over 
the balustrade on the high level. 

Fig. 8 shows a section of a stand raised up 
above the wall fronting Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly. The strutting is cleverly arranged, 
and it will be noticed that the steps are carried: 
on stools resting on. longitudinal bearers or 
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Fig. 3. 


purlins, and not on the sloping beams like 
those above. 


the Church of St. George the Martyr, Borough, 


from designs of Mr. Waring, C.E. The founda- 
| the Church. We hope to be able to illustrate 


tions in the graveyard being very uncertain, it 
was considered advisable to support the weight 


of the stand on large timber baulks laid cross- 
wise on the soil. By this means not only is — 
the weight distributed, and the pressure re- | 


duced to a minimum on the soil, but any weak 
spot is bridged over by the timbers, which are 
strong enough to support any one post should 
the ground give way beneath it. It will be 
seen that the upper tier of this stand is sup- 
ported by posts front and back and by two 
rows of posts passing through the seats of the 
lower tier. The posts are braced with timber 
trusses both longitudinally and crosswise, and 
these support the sloping bearers, 11in. by 3in., 
placed 2ft. apart, which carry the steps for the 
seats. In this case, as in many others, hired 
chairs are placed in the steps instead of fixed 
benches. 

This stand is of considerable depth from 
back to front, accommodating fifteen rows of 
seats. Another, somewhat of the same charac- 
ter, is being erected at St. Mary’s Church, 
Strand, but the posts are closer together, and 
there are no trussed girders. A stand of two 
tiers, but much narrower, being only of one 
span in width, is being erected in the front of 
St. George’s Church, and another in the front 
of St._Martin’s Church. 

_, Fig. 5 shows a stand of three tiers, being 
erected on the south side of the same Church, 
designed by Mr. F. Verity, Architect. In this, 
the tiers of seats are carried on sloping beams, 
supporte d by a row of posts, front and back. 
hese posts are further tied to each other and 
back to the wall of the Church by strong cast 
iron tie rods. Longitudinally, the front of 
each tier is carried on deep trussed girders, 
which also form braces between the posts, 
Another very large-stand of three tiers, in 
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AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY. | 


course of construction, is that opposite the 
_ Horse Guards, Whitehall. 

An example of a stand with two tiers is | 
shown in Fig. 4, which is one being erected at _ 


In principle, it is 
somewhat similar to that above mentioned, but 
instead of backing on toa Church it has to 
stand by itself in the open, a strong buttress- 
ing of braced timbers being substituted for 


this more fully when completed. 


Soon after the death of the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith it was determined to establish in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes a memorial hall, 
suitable for a workmen’s club, and £2250 was 
collected for the purpose. <A notice to treat 
from the London County Council prevented 
the organisers from utilising the site acquired, 
and it is only now that they are able to make 
a definite attempt to complete the original 
design. The want of a suitable building is 
greatly felt. — 
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SANITARY PLUMBERS’ WORK AND ~ 
" SANITATION. * — | 


By S. 8S. HELLYER. 


(Continued from page 252.) 


I KNOW that some authorities still prefer 

stoneware drains to iron, even for fixing 
inside a house. I had an argument with one only 
last year, but “a man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still.” I think it would be 
almost impossible to find anywhere astoneware 
drain of any great length inside a house abso- 
lutely water-tight from end to end, which has 
been in use for, say, fifteen years. Eyen when 
every precaution has been taken, and a stone- 
ware drain has been very carefully laid, and 
its joints specially made, one could not be 
certain how long it would remain perfect. 


After many years of existence there may only be * _ 


A Suieur LHaKaGe IN 17, 


but if that occurs inside a house it will be 


sufficient to create great unrest in the minds ~~ 


of sensitive inhabitants, even if no illness arise 
from it. And the misfortune in such cases is 
that such leakage or leakages are generally 
difficult to repair, and are practically im- 


~ possible of repair without danger of doing 
I have just had - 


further injury to the drain. 
a cast-iron soil drain examined which was 
fixed inside a house in the City twenty-six or 
twenty-seven years ago by my firm. The 
pipe is of water-main strength, and is sus- 
pended from the ceiling joists in the basement. 
Both the pipe and the caulked lead joints 
were found in excellent condition, nothing 
having been done to them from the time 
they were executed, except that in white- 
washing the basement the drain had also 
been whitewashed from time to time. In 
1881 I had some manholes built in brick 
and cement on the first floor of my offices as- 
examples, together with some sanitary fittings, 
and a specimen length of iron drain. I had a 
photograph taken of certain parts before their — 
removal last year, and you will see that the 
iron pipe and the caulked lead joints are quite 
good, and show no sign of wear, though they 
were experimented with for fifteen years. Also 
you will see from the same photograph, that 
though apparently no action has taken place 
between the lead and the Portland cement, 
which connected a piece of lead soil-pipe to 
the stoneware drain, the cement joint shows 
that there was no real adhesion of the cement 
to the glaze of the stoneware socket, and this 
accounts for the leakage which quickly showed 


* A paper read at the Architectural Association on 
the 21st May. : 
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itself when tested with water, Notwithstand- , 


ing that many authorities require that even 


CastT-IRON DRAINS SHOULD BE EMBEDDED IN 
CoNCRETE, 


I consider such treatment a wicked waste of 
money, for with a pipe of proper strength all 
the support it needs is from its under-side, 
except in very exceptional cases, and this is best 
done by brick piers built on concrete bases, with 
a stone or concrete resting-slab for the pipe to 


nicely fit in, or by making acontinuous bed for | 


the drain in Portland cement concrete. This 
arrangement readily admits of the removal of 
+heearth surrounding the drains and the joints, 


for any future examination of the pipe, and for | 
recaulking of the joints when necessary. When — 


such drains are encased in concrete the cost 
of cutting away the concrete to find out a 
leakage or to get at the joints would lead to 


great expense and do damage to the drain. — 


Where practicable, instead of laying an iron 


drain in the ground, where it is inside a house, | 
it is better that it should be carried on the face | 
of some wall, or be suspended from a floor, or | 


be carried in a subway, or have a tunnel or 
creeping trench specially built for it, in brick 
and cement, with openings into it only from 


the external air, so that the drain may be | 


readily examined, and in the latter case be 
completely isolated from the house. ‘The 
many improvements in sanitary plumbers’ 
work which I have brought before you, 
or to which I have 
as many others which I have had no time 
even to mention, have almost entirely 
been made during the latter half of the 


long and magnificent reign of Her Majesty, | 


whose Diamond Jubilee we are going to 
so gloriously celebrate next month. And 
when dipping my pen into the ink-bottle to 


_. write the finishing words of this paper, it 


occurred to me that instead of attempting any 
kind of peroration, the better thing to do 
would be to drop the pen for the pencil, and 
portray in a sort of transformation piece the 
progress of 


~. 


PrumpBers’ WORK BETWEEN 1837 AND 1897. 


Before showing this set-piece, which my 
draughtsman has so well got out, I should like 


to remind you of the great power you possess _ 


for raising and maintaining the standard of 
plumbers’ work. Other authorities may desire 
it, may even expect it; but Architects, from 
‘their privileged position as advisers, and as 
the designers and directors of building works, 
can demand it, can to a large extent secure it, 
by providing for it in their specifications, and 
_by being prepared to properly pay for it. 


And though plumbers may not everywhere’ 


throughout the country be equal to the demand 
_ for very high-class work, they will be much 

stimulated by the desire of Architects for such 
eek. BE, cae 


alluded, as well | 
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work. At any rate, more than any other class, 
more even than medical men—who have so 
nobly and so disinterestedly done so much for 
the Craft, for sanitation—can the Architect aid 
the plumber in making our homes healthy to 
live in. When the  hand-worker—greatly 
interested in his work—produces with skill 
and intelligence what was required of him, 


_ what was portrayed to him by the head-worker, 


he is ever so much helped by some appre- 
ciative acknowledgment, however slight: and 
a word of praise to the deserving—how good 
it is! Like mercy, it is twice blessed. Gentle- 
men, in your works may it be your privi- 
lege to make the workers happy in their work, 
—Mr. F. G. H. Hooper, in proposing a vote of 


| thanks to Mr. Hellyer, remarked that he was 


sure the paper would have an appreciable 


_ influence in promoting that work which the 


author had so much at heart. In this year of 


| jubilation he thought sanitarians could take 


some credit for the longevity of the Queen. 


| Had Her Majesty’s lot in life been cast under 


conditions similar to those of a great many of 
her subjects, she would not now be approaching 
the eightieth anniversary of her birth, It was 
rather interesting to recall thefact that through 
the wisdom and foresight of the late Prince 
Consort, Her Majesty’s palaces were in the 


| early part of her reign examined by sanitary 
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experts, and rendered in that degree sanitary | 
and wholesome, with the result they were | 


about to commemorate. Had sanitary im- 
provements. been more generally effective, 
the life. of the late Prince 
might have been spared, and the Prince 
of Wales might have escaped his serious 
illness of a few years ago. The speaker pro- 


ceeded to speak of the shortness of life among. 
‘the industrial classes, and to express pleasure | 


at Mr. Hellyer having brought forward the 
question of sanitation so prominently. He 
thought that the question of ventilation was 
not half sufficiently thought of in the con- 
struction of domestic dwellings, not only those 
occupied by the lower and middle classes, but 
also those tenanted by persons of higher 


rank, And one point he particularly wished | 

: | they had paid attention to that part of the 
_ practical work of Architecture which resulted 
| ina building being made healthy, they had 
Many of the troubles so often met with in | 


to mention, and that was 


THE VENTILATION OF STAIRCASES. 


houses to-day would vanish, he thought, ‘if 
staircases were properly ventilated. He hoped, 
therefore, that more attention would be given 
to this point—Mr. G, H. Fellowes Prynne 


Fie? 6. 


seconded the vote of thanks, remarking that 
the suburban house was a rich field for defec- 
tive sanitation and ill-considered ventilation. 
There was a class springing into existence 
now known as Sanitary Surveyors, and it had 
come under his notice that’a member of this 
class, having been intrusted with the carrying 
out of £1600 worth of repairs, charged his fees 
at the rate of 15 per cent., explaining to tHe 
client that in sanitary work it was usual to 
pay very much more than in “mere Architec- 
ture.” Mr. Prynne referred to the sanitation 
, in shipping, and thought some of the ocean 
. limers, especially the smaller ships, were in a 
very bad state-—Mr. W. E. Bland (Newcastle) 
said he was sure he was expressing the feelings 
of sanitarians in the North when he said they 
thoroughly appreciated the pioneer work which 
Mr. Hellyer had done in matters connected 
with plumbing. He had raised a point in his 
paper which was especially interesting. He 
had pointed out the advisability of having the 
water in the basin of a valve-closet separated 
frm the water in the trap, which seemed a 
very important matter, and yet a matter which 


Consort *| 


CONSTRUCTION OF JUBILEE STANDS. 


| sanitary surveyors. 


had not previously suggested itself to the 
speaker, who had great pleasure in supporting ~ 
the vote of thanks.—Mr. Osborne Smith re- 
inarked that he had heard it said in that room 
that 


DRAINS WERE NOT ARCHITECTURE. 


There was, no doubt, truthin the statement. But 
then there were a good many matters connected 
with building, and of importance to the Archi- 
tect, whieh were not Architecture, and he 
thought it was unwise to deprecate a study of 
drainage matters to Architectural students. 
Architecture was the designing and the 
formation and the production of beautiful 
buildings ; but buildings could not be regarded. 
as altogether beautiful and complete and 
perfect unless they were healthy, and until 


not done their duty towards their client, and 
had not performed what they were paid 5 
per cent. for. They had not rightly applied - 
their studies if in their youthful days they had 
entirely disregarded the subject of sanitary 
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_ science. He quite agreed that work of this | 


description should not go into the hands of © 
It came well within the 
province of the Architect, and he regretted 
that clients often had to complain of the incon- 
venience occasioned by an Architect’s inatten- 
tion to drainage matters. How often was it 
that one portion of a building was sacrificed 
for another portion which came more under 
the public gaze? They were certainly under 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hellyer for having 
read so able a paper.—The President (Mr. 
Beresford Pite) said that if, as had been sug- 
gested, genius was the capacity for taking 
pains—well, they had had a very good lesson 
that evening in the value of taking pains, and 
he thought it had come home to them in a 
very remarkable way that there was a blessed- 
ness and beauty-in taking pains, and the way 
in which Mr. Hellyer had managed to 
inspire.a feeling of security and grasp and — 
mastery of detail had been most. striking, — 
If they wanted to learn a lesson, they 
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to write their opinion of some of the patterns - 


should go to the very best master then 
could lay their hands upot. ~ One lecture | 


such as Mr. Hellyer had given then was worth ~~ 
half a dozen of the more ordinary type. Mr. — 
Hellyer was, no\doubt, in a state of ‘delight = 
over the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, and 
was hoping that its second reading would — 

be followed by its third reading, and crowned _ 
with theRoyal sanction asa great nationalboon, 
A few years ago they were struck with a sense 


of finality in connection with sanitary science, aes 


and believed that it was coming from complex 
to simple—in fact, all knowledge passed from 
complex to simple, and the simple was not. 
arrived at by the first effort of the mind, but 
by the last. After a variety of complex studies 
they began to see the simplest truths, and he 
hoped it would not be long before. dense bodies 
in the country—local boards, with their sani-) - = 
tary inspectors, and also medical officers Ole 


| health—would see that it was absolutely neces- — . 


sary for them to give some other finality and _ 
bring themselves in line—he would not say 
with the latest, but with the ultimate advance 

of sanitary science. He thought as an Associa- 
tion they ought to join other bodies in empha-  _— 


-sising the necessity for a codification of 
| sanitary bye-laws, and, for instance, bring the 
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districts around London into line, Betaks Ween tak 
thus find some means of penetrating the 
ignorance and thick-headedness so often met 

with with the real facts of sanitary science. — 
Let them remember that a house was a piece — 
of machinery, not a box with ornaments around = 
it. It was a machine in which people had to _ 


spend their days and nights, and the Architech 


had to provide for them in sickness and in — 
health, even to the’ last moment of life. He_ 
congratulated Mr. Hellyer on having got. rid 
of “that abominable landscape basin,” and 
remarked that were they El eee 
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of closets sent them by the makers, it would — 
possibly have more than a passing influence 
on the trade.—The vote of thanks was carried, 
and in returning thanks Mr. Hellyer said he 
was extremely glad to see that the Architectur 
Association took so much interest in the que 
tion of sanitation, It was the popular privil 

of the Architect to see that a house had 
sanitation, but it was more thé 
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—it was his duty. And they could do a great 
deal to aid plumbers by studying sanitation 
up to a certain point. But really he did not 
know what subjects an Architect ought to 
include-in his training. It took him all his 
time to get to know a little bit about sanita- 
tion, but the Architect—well, he had to know 
something of all the trades. 


CORPORATIONS AND INSANITARY 
AREAS. 


PINHE text of the Bradford Sanitary Com- 

mittee’s report dealing with insanitary 
areas is as follows:—Your sub-committee has 
visited Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Salford, and has inspected insanitary areas 
proposed to be dealt with, and others which 
have been dealt with by the Corporation 
of each of those cities. We were informed 
that in Birmingham, immediately after the 
passing of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, 1875, an Improvement Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Corporation, with 
instructions to receive official representations 
under the Act from the Medical Officer of 
Health concerning the unhealthiness of any 
area, and to prepare for approval draft schemes 
of improvement. In accordance with this 
arrangement a large improvement scheme was 
ultimately adopted. About 45 acres of land 
in the centre of the town were purchased, 
and 1200 houses upon it demolished. The 
report of the Medical Officer shows that the 
death-rate of this district fell from 26 per 
thousand in 1885 to 19'3 per thousand in 1893, 
shortly after the demolition had been effected. 
Blocks of houses for artisans have been built 
on the cleared area. Since the completion of 
this scheme other sanitary improvements, 
though on a much smaller scale, have been 
carried out. At the time of our visit we found 
that the Corporation was engaged in dealing 
with another insanitary area of considerable 
magnitude, under the provisions of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
In Liverpool the Corporation have appointed 
an Insanitary Property and Artizans’ Dwell- 


ings Committee to clear insanitary areas. 
This Corporation has power, under _ bye- 
laws, to purchase insanitary property, 


without compensation for forced’ sale, and 
to erect dwellings. Presentments are from 
time to time made by the Medical Officer 
of Health to this committee under the pro- 
visions of the Liverpool Sanitary Amend- 
ment Act, 1864, and a Local Improvement Act 
obtained in 1882. The money required is 
raised by loan. Insanitary areas of large size 
have during the past twenty years been dealt 
with, and further demolition of insanitary 
property is contemplated. The Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, is not used in 
Liverpool. Clearance of insanitary areas in 
Manchester is effected under a local Act 
of Parliament, in accordance with- which 
representations are made to the Sanitary 
Committee by the Medical Officer of Health. 
In the event of the committee proclaim- 
ing any district an imsanitary area, the 
Corporation have power conferred by their 
local Act to purchase cottage property 
for demolition at the rate of £15 per house, 
the land upon which the houses are situate 
being still the property of the original owner. 
The chairman of the committee informed us 
that this Act worked satisfactorily in regard 
both to the interests of the Corporation and 
of property-owners, and that it was not their 
intention to apply the provisions of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, to 
the clearance of insanitary areas in that city. 


Tur PROVISION OF ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


In consequence of the lack of private enter- 
prise to provide suitable dwellings for the 
population displaced by their improvement 
scheme, the Birmingham Corporation sanc- 
tioned the erection of twenty-two cottages at 
an estimated cost of £4000. These dwellings 
were at once let to respectable tenants at 
5s. 6d. per week. Subsequently eighty-two 
additional artisans’ dwellings, at a cost of 
about £14,000, were erected ; these houses were 
similar to those previously built, their 
LL 2 


accommodation consisting of a front living- 
room, 13ft. by 12ft. 6in.; kitchen, 12ft. by 
oft. Gin.: front bedroom, first floor, 138ft. by 
lzft, 6in.; back room, 12ft. by 9ft.; and 
attic, 13ft. by 18ft.; a separate w.c. being 
provided for each family. There is an as- 
phalted or conereted yard common to each block, 
and washhouses in proportion to the number 
of dwellings. These houses are let at 5s. 6d. per 
week, Speaking of this property, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Birmingham says: “The 
houses are always in great demand, but I think 
they are too large and too expensive to meet 
the needs of the very poor.” In Liverpool we 
found that provision for the housing of the 
working classes had been made by the Corpo- 
ration directly by the erection of block dwel- 
lings, and indirectly by selling land which 
came into their possession to builders for the 
erection thereon of 

SMALL SELF-CONTAINED COTTAGES, 
of which 627 had: been erected since 1889. We 
visited two large blocks of dwellings erected by 
the Corporation, viz., the Victoria Dwellings, 
which were opened in 1885, and the Juvenal 
Dwellings, opened in 1890, The whole ac- 
commodation thus provided consists of 371 
dwellings, of which 66 are single rooms, letting 
at 2s. to 2s. 9d. per week; 217 are of two 
rooms, letting at from 3s. 9d. to 5s. 6d. per 
week: and 88 are of three rooms, letting at 
5s. to 5s. 6d. per week. Gas is included in the 
rents of some of them, bat is usually supplied 
by a penny-in-the-slot meter. The average 
yearly income obtained during the past ten 
years from the Victoria Dwellings amounts to 
£2 11s, 6d. per cent. upon the cost, the average 
for five years obtained from the Juvenal 
Buildings is equal to £3 8s. 2d. per cent. upon 
the cost. The indirect method of providing 
houses for the working classes, viz., by selling 
vacant sites to builders upon condition of 
their being used for the erection of small 
houses, was not considered by the Corporation 
to be entirely satisfactory, the houses erected 
being let at rentals too high for poor persons 
to pay. The Insanitary Property and Artisans’ 
Dwellings Committee therefore recommend 
the Corporation to retain some sites in their 
own hands, when they shall in future become 
vacant, and erect thereon suitable tenement 
dwellings or cottages to produce such low 
rentals as will give a fair return upon the 
cost of the buildings and value of the land, 
and provide a sinking fund for the repayment 
of the moneys borrowed. The Liverpool 
Corporation now propose to erect labourers’ 
dwellings under the provisions of Part 3 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890. In Manchester housing for the working 
classes has been provided by the 

Erection oF Brock DWELLINGS, 
containing 419 tenements, very similar to those 
in Liverpool, although not built on quite the 
same plan. The Oldham Road dwellings con- 
sist in the main of two-room tenements, let at 
3s. 6d. to 5s. weekly ; a few single rooms at 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per week. These dwellings have been 
erected under the powers conferred by the 
Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Act, 1851, 
the lLabouring Classes Dwelling Houses 
Acts, 1866 and 1869, and the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1885, which Acts were 
adopted by the Manchester Corporation in 1889, 
In Salford we inspected a block of artisans’ 
dwellings, which had been erected by the 
Corporation for housing some of the popula- 
tion displaced by an improvement scheme 
carried out under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. This block we considered 
to be an improvement on those we had already 
seen in that it was only three storys in height, 
and therefore did not lead to so large an 
accumulation of pepulation on a limited area 
as those consisting of five stories. The rent 
charged was 4s. 9d. per week for a tenement 
of two rooms. The arrangement of the out- 
offices met with our especial approval. The 
total cost of the block amounted to £10,953, 
or an average of £65 per house, exclusive of 
land. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Whilst admitting that a large amount of good 
sanitary work has been accomplished by 
dealing with insanitary districts in the past, 
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we think that as Bradford increases in size 
and population other areas become insanitary 
and require vigilant attention in order to keep 
the town in a healthy condition. There are 
three districts which at the present time we 
consider are urgently in need of improvement, 
viz., Longlands Street and Longcroft Place, 
the district of Wapping, and many of the 
streets on the south side of Leeds Road. We 
recommend the Council to deal with the 
above three districts under the provisions 
contained in Part 2 of the? Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, 


THE PROPER POSITION FOR THE 
CHOIR AND ORGAN IN CHURCHES.* 


A ENG on the above subject, Mr. F. J. 
Cestr says :— 

As is well known, the dominant fashion is 
to place organ and choir at the east end, even 
in small district churches, and to do this as a 
matter of course with little or no discrimina- 
tion, forgetting that—to quote Sir John Stainer 
—“it is most difficult to lay down any general 
law as to the proper position of organs in 
churches, because so much must depend upon 
(a) the shape and ground plan of the church, 
(b) its size, (c) its acoustical properties, and 
(d) the character of its services.” That both 
the importance and many-sidedness of the 
questicn have been already recognised will be 
seen if I can be permitted to quote rather 
copiously from a valuable document, for the 
use of which Iam indebted to Sir Walter 
Parratt’s kindness. Some years ago he served 
on a committee, jointly nominated by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and by 
the College of Organists, to consider musical 
requirements and arrangements in churches. 
Unfortunately, their report did not reach the 
final stage, and was therefore lost to the 
public ; but I learn that there was substantial 
agreement upon the principles and recommen- 
dations contained in the draft report, from 
which the following extracts are taken. I 
cannot but think that, if this draft could be 
placed at the disposal of the York Committee, 
their work would be much more than half done, 
and done under particularly advantageous 


“onditions : 


After a careful review of the arrangements 
which are now usually made for the accom- 
modation of the choir and organ, the com- 
mittee desire to record the following observa- 
tions :— 

(a) That the arrangements are cenerally 
defective. 

b) That there is much misconception as to 
the best positions for the choir and organ in 
their relation to each other and the congre- 
cation. 

(c) That the space allowed for the modern 
organ is often insufficient. 

(d) That on musical grounds the old posi- 
tion at the west end for both organ and choir 
is, in general, the best. 

(ec) That although for ritual purposes (fol- 
lowing the ancient English Cathedral and 
Collegiate arrangements) a vested choir is 
placed in the chancel, yet, that where there is 
a chancel arch, central lantern, or transepts, 
the sound becomes intercepted instead of pass- 
ing into the body of the Church ; moreover, 
where the chancel is narrow, antiphonal sing- 
ing cannot produce its proper effects, 

(f) That when the placing of the choir in 
the chancel (according to recent custom) has 
involved the removal of the organ also, it has 
usually resulted in cramping the organ within 
some confined space, or “ chamber,” by which 
the tone has been damaged, and its beautiful 
qualities and real efficiency impaired. 

(g) That the arrangement alluded to above 
is not the most advantageous for the support 
and encouragement of congregational singing. 

(h) That these defects are more or less the 
result of adapting new customs and require- 
ments to old buildings, and are not always to 
be avoided. 

(i) That, as a result of the general improve- 
ment in knowledge and taste, the increased 
facilities for the musical rendering of the 


* Extracts from a letter appearing in the ‘* Times,” 
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services, and the more frequent bringing 
together of large bodies of singers and instru- 
mentalists, the provision of better accommoda- 
tion for them is a problem which must be 
considered. 

As tro NEw CHURCHES. 


The main object of this committee is to 
promote the improvement and development of 
the arrangements of new churches, and they 
have taken as their basis the musical require- 
ments of a large town church ; these require- 
ments would necessarily be modified for small 
town or country churches. There would 
appear to be but five positions in which the 
choir can be conveniently placed ina church :— 

1. At the west end of the nave. 

[It is commonly admitted by musicians that 
the most effective position for the organ is at 
the west end; but this position is not always 
advisable if the choir be retained in the chancel. 

2. In galleries facing each other in the nave. 

The advantages claimed for seating the 
choir in galleries (similar to the ancient 
“ minstrel galleries’) on the north and south 
sides of the nave are as follows:—(a) The 
better support of congregational singing ; and 
(b) the opportunities afforded for antiphonal 
effects. {All “ galleries” are subject to special 
conditions. | 

3. Immediately outside the chancel screens. 

4, In the chancel aisles. 

5. In the chancel. 

With regard to these latter positions, it -is 
advisable, in planning a new building, in order 
to obtain the openness and space requisite for 
the sound to reach all parts of the building, 
that a “chancel arch” should be avoided, and 
the choir thus placed under the same roof as 
the congregation. This will enable the clergy 
as well as the choir to be properly heard. 

In churches exceeding 150ft. in internal 
length, the plan of placing the main choir at 
the west end, and a “ritual choir” in the 


chancel may be adopted. 
Existing MopERN AND ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 


As’ TO 


In dealing with existing churches, whether 
ancient or modern, the principles set forth in 
the “Recommendations” should, as far as 
possible, be observed; but each case should be 
individually considered. In those places, for 
example, where there remain a western organ 
and gallery of interest, at a distance of not 
more than 50ft. from the choir seats in the 
chancel, it is desirable that such should be re- 
tained in situ and used; and where the distance 
is more than 50ft., a small additional eastern 
organ to support the choir is recommended. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


No. 8.—That the term “organ place” be 
adopted, because. it is more comprehensive 
(including gallery, &c.), and because the term 
“organ chamber ”’ is ntisleading, inasmuch as 
a chamber (or enclosed place) has been 
determined to be not suitable for an organ. 

No. 13.—That the organ should never be 
placed between the choir and congregation. 

No. 14.—That the sound of the organ should 
not have to pass over one-half of the choir to 
reach the other. 

No. 15.—That when possible the organ should 
be equi-distant from both halves of the choir. 

No. 16.—That the choir be placed on raised 
floors, or in low projecting galleries archi- 
tecturally treated. 

That Sir Walter Parratt is still of the same 
mind is shown in recent letters from which I 
am allowed to quote. Thus, he writes :— 
“Personally, I favour the west-end position 
for the organ, and I should place the choir 
halfway up the nave on each side. Many 
churches have narrow chancels, from which 
neither organ nor voices can be heard, and the 
congregation finds itself without encourage- 
ment to sing, and without support and control 
if it makes the attempt. Iam, of course, well 
aware that considerations of space and ritual 
make the removal of the choir difficult, 
and even distasteful to many people. But 
I am convinced that in many churches 
congregational singing is ruined by the 
present arrangement.” It is noteworthy 


that both Sir John Stainer and Sir Walter | 


Parratt look forward to a time when 
Architects will be less conservative, and have 
the courage ‘to adopt more suitable arrange- 
ments for musical purposes. They both think 
that “the experience of our modern wants 
shows the superiority of the Greek cross as a 
ground plan.” Sir John remarks that “ music 
is not the only thing which would gain by a 
fundamental change in our ideas of ‘ propriety ’ 
and ‘respectability ’ in church plans.” 

I wish I could give extracts from other 
weighty and independent opinions, all much 
to the same effect. 


SAW AND CUTTER SHARPENING 
MACHINES. 


By J. LU. CRATHORNE. 


aE these days of keen competition anything 

which tends to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, or improves the quality of the output, 
must of necessity be of the highest importance. 
Although of comparatively modern origin, the 
use of emery wheels and discs, as applied to 
the sharpening of saws and cutting irons, is 
undoubtedly superior to the old-fashioned plan 
of filing. Not very many years ago there was 
a strong prejudice against emery when used 
for these purposes, probably arising from the 
wheels not being suited to the work. Now, 
however, they may be obtained in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, and of varying hardness, 
according to the use to which they are to be 
put. The advantages of these wheels when 
properly used are obvious, the work turned out 
being much greater and of better quality than 
when files are employed. ‘Take the case of 
saw sharpening. Using a hand-file, the angles 
of the teeth often vary considerably, the depths 
of gullets are unequal, and sometimes teeth of 
different length result, thus giving an unequal 
amount of work to each when cutting. Then 
there is the total saving in files. In saw- 
sharpening machines of the most approved 
type the emery wheels are mounted on steel 
spindles running in centres, a separate spindle 
being usually employed for each wheel to save 
time when changing. 'The spindle is mounted 
in a swinging frame counter-balanced by a 
weight, and pivots on centres. It is pulled 
down to the work by handles at the end of the 
frame, and works in a quadrant, being fixed at 
any required angle by thumb-screws. 
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of the machine should preferably be cast in 
one piece of box pattern. An arrangement 
may also be fitted to regulate the depth of 
gullet and pitch of teeth. When a frame or 
mill saw is being sharpened, it is clamped in a 
vice attached to the machine, and can be 
moved laterally and transversely by means of 
a.rack and pinion or screw. If a circular saw 
is to be sharpened, it is mounted on a pin 
attached to a vertical vice or cramp, which is 
adjustable vertically according to the diameter 
of the saw. For frame or mill saws a vice 
with long jaws is provided. Where a great 
number of saws have to be sharpened, the 
machine can be arranged to bring the teeth 
under the operation of the wheel in succession 
automatically. As the emery wheel has to be 
driven ata high speed, a counter-shaft is neces- 
sary. This is usually placed at the back of the 
machine. A narrow, endless belt passing over 
two idler pulleys and a pulley on the counter- 
shaft drives the wheel spindle. A moderately 
soft wheel should be used for saw sharpening, 
being less liable to heat the saw teeth and 
render them crumbly on the edge than one of 
a hard composition. Soft wheels also cut more 
quickly, and do not glaze so rapidly. Care 
should be taken to use light pressure when 
bringing the wheel down on the teeth, 
otherwise they will be rendered blue or 
even red-hot. A guard should always 
be fitted over the emery wheel in case of 
the latter flying to pieces. Many serious 
accidents have resulted from this precaution 
being neglected. The causes which lead to a 
wheel flying may be summarised as follows :— 

1, Running wheel too fast. 

2.Too tight a fit on spindle, causing 
eracks at hole when expanded by heat. 


3. Being pinched too tightly between side 
washers. 

4, A blow, wheel warped, unsound, or out 
of balance. 

5. Wheel heated owing to work being 
forced too hard. 


The proper speed of the wheels lies between 
4500ft. and 5500ft. per minute at the periphery, 
according to the use to which they are put. 
A good speed for wheels of the sizes. usually 
employed for saw sharpening lies midway 
between. these two figures—say 4000ft. per 
minute on the edge of wheel. In mounting 
the wheel large washers—say one-third the 
diameter of the disc—should be used, the inside 
faces being turned very slightly concave, and 
a thin piece of rubber or leather inserted he- 
tween each washer and the wheel. Moderate 
pressure should be used in tightening up the 
washers, and should be applied evenly. The 
bore of the wheel should be an easy fit on the 
spindle to allow for 
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All wheels should be carefully examined, and 
if any flaws or cracks are discovered, however 
slight, the wheel should be discarded. Warped 
discs also must not be used. The spindle 
shouldrevolve without vibration in its bearings, 
which latter should be kept well supplied with 
oil. For saw sharpening, discs of about 12in. 
diameter by 4in. to Zin. thick are generally 
used, and for deep gulleting should be of fairly 
coarse grit, whilst for topping and finishing 
the teeth, fine grit wheels are used. If the 
wheel becomes glazed on the face it must 
be dressed to present a fresh cutting sur- 
face, and for this purpose, especially with 
the larger wheels, a diamond pointed tool 
is perhaps the most suitable. A little tool for 
the same purpose is on the market, consisting 
of little star-shaped pieces of steel on a small 
spindle, which is free to revolve in bearings at 
the end of the holder. These are held in con- 
tact with the revolving emery wheel, and, 
chipping minute pieces out, expose a fresh 
surface. A simpler form of dresser may be 
made from a piece of thin sheet iron, which, if 
held to vibrate against the face of the wheel, 
will soon remove the glaze. If an emery- 
wheel has been employed on greasy work it 
may be cleaned with kerosine. Turning to 
emery wheels, as applied to plane and mould- 
ing iron grinding, two types of machine are 
used, One, in which wheels of various widths 
and profiles are mounted on a spindle running 
in suitable bearings, and having a rest for the 
tools along one side. This arrangement is 
used for moulding irons and narrow plane irons. 
The second machine consists of a hollow 
emery-drum with one solid end through which 
a spindle protrudes, the drum being held 
firmly against a collar on this spindle by 
means of a nut and washer. The plane. iron 
to be sharpened is held_in an angling rest and 
is moved automatically across the end of the 
emery-drum by a screw or rack spinion. The 
fence being adjustable, the irons can be ground 
to any afgle, according to the nature of the 
wood they have to cut. With this machine it 
is possible to grind cutters of any length with 
perfect accuracy, and the action of the machine 
being automatic, no further attention is 
required from the time the iron is fixed in the 
rest to the completion of the grinding. A 
pair of narrow emery wheels with rests 
mounted on a continuation of the main emery~ 
drum spindle will be found a very useful 
adjunct for roughing out moulding irons. 
For cleaning up castings, polishing, and a 
variety of other uses, emery wheels will also 
be found extremely valuable, showing a great 
saving over hand labour. 


AutruouGH the imports of timber have been 
heavier this year, the stocks at many of the 
large ports have met a demand sufficient to 
make them less than a year ago. Of some 
kinds of pitch pine, the stocks at Liverpool are 
only about one-half of what they were a year 
ago; and other classes of timber_show cor- 
responding reductions. Heavy imports, how- 
ever, are anticipated of Baltic timbers this 
month, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
June 16th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a Dbless- 
ing ever to pass near im our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
Ruskin. 


“THe subject of restoration,” writes Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, “is, 
if we may judge by the communications 
addressed to the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings upon the subject of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, now exercising many minds, 
and my committee, therefore, hopes you will 
allow it to give a brief description of the work 
which has been and is being done at that 
Cathedral. In doing so it has no desire to 
criticise the professional ability of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, and would only remark that how- 
ever much the public may appreciate work 
done under his influence, it is questionable 
whether they are willing to lose original 
Mediweval work to make way for it, Upon 
entering the Chapter House, everything which 
meets the eye gives the impression of newness, 
with the exception of the existing flooring, 
which is made up of monumental slabs and 
plain red tiles, and this we understand is to be 
entirely replaced by a stone pavement. As 
one of our informants said: ‘It is entirely 
like entering a brand new building.’ All the 
Medieval painting upon the ancient oak 
ceiling has been covered over by new painting 
in imitation of the old. The smallest fracture 
or other defect—in other words, the scars of 
time—have throughout the building been 
‘made good, and then the whole has been 
painted in many colours. No, not quite the 
whole, for the back of the Prior’s seat and the 
roundels in the canopy over, represents literally 
the only surface of original work which now 
remains to be seen, Many new Purbeck shafts, 
highly polished and glistening, have been 
introduced, and the ancient shafts have been 
polished up to match. We believe this to be 
a brief and accurate account of what has been 
done, and your readers will judge for them- 
selves whether this is how they desire our 
ancient buildings to be treated.” 


Arcumonoaists will be glad to hear that 
some interesting discoveries have just been 
made at the ancient parish Church ot St. Mary 
the Virgin, Chatham. To facilitate the work 
of restoration it was found necessary to remove 
the porch on the south side, and this revealed 
portions of the original Norman structure. 
It is found that the present west wall is in 
reality part of the chancel of the old Norman 
Church, and in the porch taken down were the 
remains of an ancient structure, showing that 
an altar once stood near the spot. Two old 
Norman windows, one in the porch, and one in 
the staircase close by, have been laid bare, 
whilst a Greek slab, adorned with the figure of 
the goddess Euphrosyne, has been discovered, 
built in the masonry. It is conjectured that 
the latter was an importation, and was origi- 
nally inserted in that position in order to 
preserve it. Sir Arthur Blomfield, the Archi- 
tect for the restoration, has reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that it will not be possible to 
save the old Norman work found in the porch, 
owing to the extensive cracks and fissures 
existing ; but the fine doorway, which mani- 
festly belongs to a date anterior to the erection 


of the present Church, will be carefully pre- 
served. 


LauprrpALE Hovsz, which in the last 
century was divided and became numbers 59 
and 60, Aldersgate Street, is on the point of 
being pulled down, to allow for the erection of 
buildings for a well-known ink manufacturer. 
After the Lauderdale family migrated from 
the City, the grand old mansion became the 
residence of a distiller, then of a draper, who 
split it up into two houses ; but the interior 
fittings have never been disturbed, and the 
same windows, staircase, drawing-room, dining- 
room, and bedrooms still remain in the Diamond 
Jubilee year of Queen Victoria, exactly as 
they were in the reign of Charles II. Pepys 
speaks in his diary of a visit he paid to the 
Earl of Lauderdale in the year 1666, but 
Lauderdale is perhaps best remembered by the 
fact that the initial letter of his name formed 
the last one of the “Cabal” of the Restoration 
period. 


An interesting paper was read dealing with 
the Coronation Stone at Westminster at the 
monthly meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Treating it purely from the archeological 
point of view, Mr. James Hilton explained 
that there existed in early times a belief that 
the stone was originally taken from Palestine 
to Egypt, and thence to Scotland, and that 
its removal from that resting-place would be 
fraught with danger to the succession of the 
Scottish Kings. Geological investigations, 
however, showed without doubt that the stone 
was from Scottish quarries. At Dunstaffnage 
it was used in connection with ancient 
coronation ceremonials, but there was no very 
clear or distinct evidence as to when or how it 
found its way to Argyllshire. In 884 the 
stone was removed to Scone for protection, 
and remained there until 1296, when Edward I. 
brought it to Westminster, together with the 
ancient coronation chair and regalia. 


THERE are rumours and reports as to a big 
scheme which would alter the railway map of 
London. The talk of the Stock Exchange is 
to the effect that the Midland Railway Com- 
pany is to pay five millions sterling to buy up 
the Foundling Hospital and its surrounding 
estate. The site would provide the Midland 
with a station just west of Gray’s Inn Road, 
about half-way between Holborn and St. 
Paneras. Of course, on the face of it, the 
scheme is too big for the Midland alone, but 
the idea is to invite the co-operation of the 
other great railways, so as to provide London 
with a general junction from which railway 
facilities would radiate all over its area. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL researches among the ruins 
of the old Abbey of Villers, in Belgium, have 
led to an interesting discovery consisting of 
five slate sheets on which most minute and 
complete instructions are engraved for the 
use of the sacristan in regulating the 
“ lepsydra,” or water clock, of the Abbey. The 
sheets bear the date 1270. A Belgian scientist, 
M. Shéridan, has now translated the instruc- 
tions, and we learn therefrom that at the 
above-named date the day began at six o’clock 
in the evening, and was divided into three 
major parts of eight “hours” each. These 
three parts were sub-divided into twenty-four 
minor parts corresponding with the twenty- 
four letters of the Medieval alphabet. 


Mr. Warrts’s “Time, Death, and Judgment,” 
one of the pictures which heintends to bequeath 
to the nation, has been hung in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It formsa most effective addition 
to the decoration of the building, and its 
presence there establishes a precedent which, 
it is to be hoped, will be followed in the right 
spirit. No worthier place than the Cathedral 
could be imagined for the display of such 
great pictorial allegories as Mr. Watts has 
spent his life in producing. 


Mr. M. H. Spiretmann, in the course of a 
lengthy letter to the “Times” on the subject of 
the danger of fireat South Kensington Museum, 
says: “It is obvious that the Office of Works 


is to a great extent responsible for the many 
wooden and otherwise unsuitable buildings 
that have been erected, and for the ancient 
tenements that have been pressed into the ser- 
vice of the Science and Art Department. But 
the whole system is to blame, and at the root 
of it is the exemption from the Building Act 
enjoyed until 1864, and still enjoyed by the 
Commissioners of 1851, by virtue of which the 
galleries rented from them to the west of the 
Exhibition Road are at the present moment, I 
believe, the only buildings of thes kind. in 
London now uncontrolled by the District Sur- 
veyor or the County Council. The result is 
that the Western Gallery—an upper story 
containing the unequalled Indian collections 
and leased from’ the Commissioners for £800 
per annum—is constantly in a position of 
alarming danger. ‘The museum authorities 
have no knowledge of, and no control over, the 
contents of the gallery beneath—the great 
corridor belonging to the Imperial Institute— 
which may, for all they know, contain the most 
inflammable materials, handled by the most 
reckless persons. Immediately to the north of 
this gallery is the large temporary wooden 
building of the Royal College of Music, and to 
the south—in direct and complete contact— 
the great concert-hall of the Imperial Institute. 
This dangerous structure is of wood through- 
out—floor, sides, and roof—and is probably as 
inflammable as the bazaar of the Rue Jean- 
Goujon; yet under the very floor of it are the 
furnaces and boilers that serve the electric 
light of the surrounding buildings, while 
through its roof pass the chimney-stacks of 
those same furnaces and the summer kitchen 
of the Imperial Institute! Apart from these 
boilers and furnaces are many others used for 
lighting, heating, and chemical requirements, 
not concentrated in any one safe and detached 
building, but sprinkled about the museum 
buildings proper.” 


A recent sale of old Chinese enamelled 
whole coloured and Nankin blue and white 
porcelain at Messrs. Christie’s included a 
Nankin cylindrical vase, with bands of dragons 
in white on blue ground, llin. high, 20gs.; a 
pair of hexagonal shaped bottles, of famille 
verte, enamelled, with ladies, &c., in panels, 
llin. high, £27; a pair of green and. gold 
French porcelain vases, painted with classical 
subjects and flowers, 17in. high, £80; and an 
ancient Damascus oviform pottery jar, with 
design composed of carnations, tulips, and 
conventional flowers in brilliant blue, 20in. 
high, 40gs. The pictures sold on Friday week 
by the same firm included a view of a lake, with 
ficures and a stream in the foreground, by T. 
Creswick, 86gs. ; anda portrait of the Marquise 
de Gange, in red and blue dress, by Mignard, 
155gs. 


Tur summer Exhibition of the Dudley 
Gallery Art Society at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, is now open. Figure, as might be 
expected, is the weakest section ; insecure 
draughtsmanship is more apparent in that 
than in landscape, or even than in Architec- 
ture, when would-be impressionism is adopted, 
and this prevails now among the unequipped. 
Between real impressionism, or merely rapid 
sketches, which may be so fresh and expressive, 
and the sloppiness which does duty as “im- 
pression ” with those who have never learnt 
the grammar of Art, there is a creat gulf 
fixed, but of this it seems as though some 
exhibitors at the Dudley are unaware. Still, 
as in most affairs, there is a minority to be 
considered, and of it there is some .creditable 
work, judged, maybe, from a not very exalted 
standard. 


Onn of the most -striking street improve- 
ments effected in recent years at Bristol is the 
widening of the greater portion of Wine 
Street. For several years the necessity of 
setting back one side of the street was a fre- 
quent topic of discussion in the Town Council. 
Recently it has been acquiring premises on the 
Council House side of the street for widening 
purposes, and the result is that a very desir- 
able improvement has already been brought 
about. ‘The scheme has involved the destruc- 
tion of the old Pithay, where dwellings of the 
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Elizabethan period, with their quaint gabled 
roots, formerly stood. It was reached by an 
alley running from the middle of Wine Street, 
and the reputation of the neighbourhood in 
years gone by was such that no respectable 
citizen would venture along its tortuous courts 
without police protection. ‘Taylor, in his book 
concerning Bristol and its environs, speaks of 
the Pithay as a sort of “local Seven Dials.” 
Latterly it became more respectable, ard was 
noted as a lodging-house quarter, the nan e of 
the locality ceasing to be a reproach as in 
olden times. The Corporation bought the 
property, and lost no time in getting rid of 
the tenants, some of whom had inhabited 
houses in the unsavoury spot for upwards of 
half a century. The Wine Street shops-which 
had the Pithay for an abutment have been 
pulled down, rebuilt, and set back considerably, 
and not only has the character of the thorough- 
fare been immensely improved, but the danger 
to life and limb arising from the intermingling 
of pedestrians and vehicles has been greatly 
lessened, The top end, at the corner of Union 
Street, remains to be dealt with, but as it is 
reported that the Corporation Improvement 
Committee has come to terms with the owners 
for setting back the premises, the work is not 
likely to be long delayed. 


THE time fixed for the completion of the 
Memorial Chapel at Whippingham has passed 
by, and the sarcophagus has now been finished. 
No inconsiderable part of the delay which has 
taken place may be ascribed to the fact of a 
very considerable amount of marble having 
been cut up in order to secure, if possible, a 
piece of stone absolutely without a flaw or 
mark, and which would be of sufficient size for 
a statue; but though some hundreds of pounds’ 
worth cf material was experimented upon, no 
piece could be found which would comply with 
the Royal commands upon the matter. Hence, 
contrary to intentions, no figure of the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg will form a portion 
ot the memorial. ‘The chapel, now practically 
finished, presents a chaste and elegant appear- 
ance, the pure white of the marble and the 
Portland stone dado being extremely effective. 
The Queen has taken an active interest in the 
general design of the memorial, and has made 
several visits of inspection during its progress 
towards completion. 


APPARENTLY the French draw some of their 
artistic ability from a prehistoric source. 
Fresh excavations in the Department of the 
Dordogne at the grotto of La Mouthe have 
revealed some remarkabie drawings on the 
walls of the cave. They probably imitate the 
common animals of the period; a kind of ox, 
a bison, a. reindeer, and two undeterminable 
beasts. Drawings on bones have been observed 
in this department before, but these mural 
decorations seem to be still earlier, the earliest 
found in France. 


THE monument of the Defence of St. Quentin 
was recently inaugurated by President Faure. 
The monument is the work of M. Theunissen. 
There is a two-story pedestal. ‘The upper 
story is narrow and supports two female 
ficures—one, crowned with towers, represent- 
ing the fortress town of St. Quentin ; the other, 
which waves a sword, is France. Onthe lower 
and wider pedestal stand Admiral Coligny 
and the Mayor, Varlet de Gibercourt, who 
organised the defence, and round them notables, 
common people, and soldiers. One of the 
notables is made to resemble the late M. 
Anatole de la Forge, who resisted the 
Prussians behind a barricade at St. Quentin 
in 1870. This work of Art has been erected at 
the cost of £4000. 


It is only this week that one begins to realise 
{hat London will, on the night of June 22nd, 
present a marvellously brilliant appearance. 
Railway stations will be illuminated, clubs will 
be shining centres of attraction, and banks and 
insurance offices will vie with each other in 
the splendour of their equipment. St. Paul's 
Cathedral will not, according to present ad- 
vices, be illuminated, afid the brilliancy of 
its dome will not outshine that of less pre- 
tentious displays alongside; that is, unless the 


Home Secretary’s opinion be changed by the | 


report of the experts as to the safety of the 
proposed scheme of illuminations. And other 


_churches will follow suit, being left dark and 


dismal when all is bright around. 


Mr. H. W. Spron-Karz showed at the Royal 
Institution conversazione a large number of 
very interesting prehistoric stone implements 
from the lost flint mines of Egypt lately dis- 
covered by him. He also, at the same time, 
showed a number of stone implements from 
the Palexolithic City he has newly discovered 
in East Africa. Mr. Seton-Karr’s discoveries 
in Egypt and in Somaliland lead him to the 
idea that man’s original home must have been 
in Africa, or at least in a tropical land, where 
clothes were unnecessary and food plentiful to 
hand. The paleoliths which he found during 
his last five expeditions into Somaliland are 
identical in form with those from France and 
England, thus showing the unity of race 
throughout the world during the Age of Stone. 
During one of his expeditions in East Africa, 
Mr. Seton-Karr came on what he regarded as 
the headquarters or stronghold of primeval 
man, Here, he thinks, the Garden of Eden 
may have been, and the very tools which he 
discovered may have been made and used by 
Adam and his numerous descendants. With 
regard to the discovery of the long-lost flint 
mines of Egypt, Mr. Seton-Karr came across 
one day on the hidden cliff plateaus of the 
Wady Sheik what appeared to be ruined 
cities of vast extent. He felt convinced that 
he had at last found the lost mines. Each of 
the mines was characterised by its own special 
types of implements, which Professor Flinders 
Petrie declared to be of the greatest possible 
interest, and hitherto unknown to science. 
They consisted of axes, wedges, spear-heads, 
rings, disks, sickle-shaped knives, and stone 
truncheons, many of which lay as the workmen 
had last left them, when they went home to 
dinner one day, perhaps, thousands of years 
before Thebes or Memphis were ever dreamed of. 


“ BEatTEn with Honour” is the grimly 
humorous title of an article in the Contem- 
porary, by Mr. Flinders Petrie, to prove that 
the pyramid builders of ancient Egypt were 
partial cannibals. In the winter Mr. Petrie 
cleared away a group of early tombs in an 
Egyptian cemetery. In the arrangement of 
the bones, not in one but in several tombs, he 
saw clear indications to him that the bodies 
had been cut up, the bones picked and cleansed, 
separately wrapped up and buried with every 
care and honour. The eating of the body is 
supposed to have been part of the customs of 
the burial, just as in the cases of Australian 
cannibalism of which we have heard in 
modern times. ’ 


Mr. E. A. Appry, whose large canvas at 
Burlington House, “ Hamlet,” has been named 
by many as “the picture of the year,” is an 
American who is well known on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The great work of Mr. Abbey’s 
life, up to the present, is the series of large 
pictures he executed for the decoration of the 
Boston Library. These he painted in his 
country studio, one of the finest in England, 
at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, and exhibited 
them in London before taking them aeross to 
the States. Both Mr. Sargeant and Mr. 
Whistler have helped to enrich the Boston 
Library, the former exhibiting a portion of his 
work a few years ago at the Academy. Mr. 
Abbey was commissioned to fill one of the 
spaces in the Royal Exchange last year; and 
his. work is perhaps at its best when dealing 
with this form of decoration. 


THE ceremony of unveiling the memorial to 
the late Joseph Thomson, the African explorer, 
a native of the district of Thornhill, in Scot- 
land, was performed at Thornhill by Sir 
Clements Markham, president of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Mr. Charles McBride 
designed the memorial, which isin the form of 
an obelisk resting on three steps, and sur- 
mounted bya bust in bronze of the distinguished 
explorer. The four sides are panelled and 
inseribed with the explorer’s name and a record 
of his expeditions and scenes in Africa. 


In the Clifford Gallery, 21, Haymarket, the 
members of the Surrey Art Circle, of which 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., is the president, have 
a small Exhibition. Mr. Montague Smith's 
“Returning Home” agreeably recalls French 
methods and colouring, and represents, if we 
mistake not, some scene in the Pas-de-Calais. 
The broad, vigorous sketch in oils “In the. 
Meadows” gives a higher idea of the abilities 
of Mr.-Claude Hayes than do his finished 
works, acceptable as these almost invariably 
are. It indicates a breadth of handling, a 
loving intimacy with one of Nature’s less 
amiable moods, which further finish would but 
obscure. Mr. HE. Reginald Frampton’s “Sancta 
Cecilia” is a pretty rhythmic design of the 
hyper-zsthetic type—an amalgamation of the 
Burne-Jones and Frank Dicksee styles. The 
“Glimmerine Dawn” of Mr. W. . Tatton 
Winter —an apparently simple yet skilful 
composed study of upright trees in the early 
morning light—is marked by a certain tender- 
ness and mystery. <A decorative and finely 
wrought tapestry, designed by Mr. Edward 
Frampton and executed by Mr. W. Sleath, has 
“The Annunciation” as its subject. ‘The 
design is woven in the orthodox fashion, some 
of the lights and adornments being, however, 
put in with good effect in bright-coloured 
silks, though by the same legitimate method 
of execution. The colouring of the whole is 
both subtle and brilliant. Mr. Gilbert himself 
shows a powerful bronze statuette, “ Comedy 
and Tragedy,” in the style of the Florentine 
Quattrocento, and of Donatello in particular. 


At Rosdzin, in the coal district of Silesia, a 
part of the town, comprising about fifty houses, 
has been undermined, and is about to collapse. 
Houses above the mines have shown great 
cracks in their walls, and only a short time ago 
a druggist had to give up his ‘house and shop 
because it threatened to collapse, or to sink into 
the earth. At last what had long been feared 
really happened, although a technical commis- 
sion only lately gave the opinion that no 
more subsidences would take place. In the 


-afternoon one half of the miners’ hospital sank — 


eighteen inches. At one in the morning the 
other wing of the building followed suit. At 
the same time walls of neighbouring houses 
cracked, vaults-and ceilings of rooms fell in, 
and the inmates fled in a panic-with only.a few 
necessaries to the market place. Landslips 
are spreading in the neighbourhood, and more 
houses are threatened, 


DEPTFORD now boasts a third public recrea- 
tion ground. Deptford Park, as it is hence- 
forth to be called, consists of a central play- 
ground, surrounded by a broad promenade 
bordered by trees. Seventeen acres in extent, 
it lies on the delta of the Ravensbourne, to the 
north of the Grand Surrey Canal, and has its 
principal entrance in Deptford Lower Road. 
The land originally belonged to the Evelyn 
Estate, and was cultivated until recently as a 
market garden. It was purchased for £36,000, 
towards which the County Council has con- 
tributed £24,000, the Greenwich District Board 
of Works £8000, Mr. W. J. Evelyn, the lord of 
the- manor, £2000, and the trustees of the 
London Parochial Charities £800, whilst private 
subscriptions have been raised in the district 
to the amount. of between £900 and £1000. 
The laying-out and fencing of the park has 
cost £7500, 


During the Parliamentary inquiry con- 
cerning the proposed “ Westminster Improve- 
ment” schemes, an excellent suggestion was 
made, which it is to be hoped will not be lost 
sight of. -It was to the effect that Dover 
House, Whitehall, should be secured as the- 
future official residence for the Prime Minister 
of England. There are many arguments to be 
advaneed in favour of- this proposal, says Mr. 
H. W. Brewer. In the first-place the situation 
of Dover House, between the Treasury build- 
ings to the north, and the Horse:Guards to the 
south, with the Admiralty close at hand, the 
Foreign Office equally near, and the site for the - 
proposed War Office opposite, renders all these 
public offices easily accessible. Then, also, as 
Dover House was erected to serve the purposes 
of a town mansion, it is far better suited for 
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such an object than for a public office. Archi- 
tecturally it is certainly a building which 
should not be allowed to disappear, because it 
is decidedly handsome, especially so as to its 
portico and dome-capped entrance-hall, stair- 
case, ke. The apartments, also, are well-pro- 
portioned and excellently calculated forthe kind 
of receptions which are held by a Minister of 
Gtate. Your readers have no doubt often 
noticed the well-designed Ionic ‘portico which 
projects over the pavement between the 
‘Treasury buildings and the Horse Guards. 
This graceful adjunct to Dover House was 
added by the Duke of York, who pur- 
purchased Dover House in 1789, and from 
whom, for ~some years, it used to be 
ealled “ York House.” The earlier portions of 
the building, which are at the back, consist of 
the reception and dwelling rooms, while the 
roof is seen rising over the dome which covers 
the entrance hall (also an addition made by 
the Duke). The house was designed by an 
Architect. of the name of Payne for Sir 
Matthew Fetherstonehaugh, who, according 
to Mr. Walford (“Old and New London’”’), 
sold it to the first Lord Melbourne, father of 
the late Premier. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of the Hon. George Agar-Ellis, Lord 
Dover, from whom it receives its present 
appellation of Dover House. It is almost the 
last of the eighteenth-century mansions left 
standing in Whitehall, and is regarded by 
Architects and architectural writers as an 
excellent example of a domestic building of 
that period. 


Avr Bridgwater it has been decided to com- 
memorate the forthcoming Jubilee by erecting 
a statue or memorial to Admiral Blake, who 
was born in that place close upon three 
hundred years ago. The only existing 
memorials of Blake are a window in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and a bust in the 
Shire Hall, Taunton, and the committee 
believes that there are many in Great Britain 
who would be willing to assist in porpetuating 
the memory of a invn who eontributed so 
largely to the preservation of our national 
greatness and prosperity by the erection of 
a statue in his native towr, 


Tye Corporation of London has given a com- 
mission to Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., for a painting 
of Her Majesty’s visit t> the City on the 
22nd inst. and which, when completed, will 
be deposited in the Guildhall Art Gallery. 
The point which has been determined upon 
for the picture is the Queen’s arrival in front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the background being 
occupied by the edifice itself and by the 
assembled clergy. 


In an appeal for funds to carry out works 
of restoration, the Rector of Whitchurch, 
Edgware, Middlesex, states :—* The Church of 
Little Stanmore, otherwise Whitchurch, was 
erected in-the reign of Henry VIII. and 
almost entirely rebuilt in 1715 by the munifi- 
cent Duke of Chandos, who fitted it up after 
the model of a Royal Chapel, and caused. the 
wa ls-and ceilines to be decorated with paint- 
ings by two French Artists — Verrio and 
Laguerre. The Church also contains paintings 
ly Belluchi, and notably one on the ceiling of 
the west gallery, being a copy of the Trans- 
figuration by Raphael. It is at this Church 
also that during the years 1718-1721 the 
immortal Handel was organist, and William 
Powell, the ‘“‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ who 
was parish clerk at the same time, is buried 
iu the churchyard. The Church is now 
in great need of repair, and, unless a 
great effort is soon made to stop the dilapi- 
dation going on, will soon be in danger of 
serious injury, Handel’s organ stands behind 
the altar, and is only approached by a dark 
and almost inaccessible passage, yet is visited 
hy many hundreds of people each year. 
‘Therefore it is with confidence that we ap- 
peal to all lovers of Handel’s music to help 
us to raise £1000 for the restoration of the 
Church and the erection of a proper organ- 
chamber worthy of the memory of that im- 
mortal composer as a suitable commemoration 
of the Diamond Jubilee of our good Queen 
Victoria.” 
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DISINFECTION.* 


PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND 


MECHANICAL. 


By W. Nosue TWELVETREES. 


OUNTLESS ages ago, when this world was 

in a state of incandescence, it may safely 
be assumed there was no need of disinfection 
nor of disinfecting apparatus. If ordinarily 
accepted theories as to the future be correct, 
equally sanitary conditions will ultimately 
prevail. The intermediate period is one in 
which the once molten and vaporised elements 
have become transformed into myriad forms 
of animal and vegetable life. Man, repre- 
senting the highest type of earthly life, finds 
in his world some things pleasant and good, 
others pleasant, but perhaps not good, and 
many neither one nor the other. In the last 
category may be placed the products, organic 
and inorganic, which are appropriately dealt 
with by disinfectior. 


History. 
The practice of disinfection has been traced 
back to very remote times. There is ample 
evidence showing that primitive man en- 
deavoured, not only to hide evil odours by the 
agency of perfumes, but to destroy direct 
causes of infection by chemical substances. 
Public worship in the earliest days was 
attended by practices based on an intelligent 
perception of the value of disinfection. 
So far, indeed, were habits of cleanliness 
inculcated, that hygiene formed an important 
part of the various religions of the world. 
The most remarkable instance of this alliance 
between “Cleanliness and Godliness” is to 
be found in the Mosaic laws, framed about 
the year 1600 B.C., which contain precise 
hygienic regulations for the person, dwelling, 
and camp. These laws also direct the avoid- 
ance of blood and unclean meat as articles of 
diet, and the isolation of those suffering from 
contagious disease. Blood is well known to be 
the most putrescible constituent of meat, and 
the flesh of the pig is extremely apt to harbour 
parasites—a tendency not lessened by the very 
cosmopolitan palate possessed by this familiar 
but thoughtless animal. ‘There is no doubt 
that the Levitical laws have proved a most 
important factor in maintaining the per- 
manency of the Jewish race. he ancient 
Greeks were well acquainted with the uses of 
sulphur as a_ disinfectant, and the ancient 
Romans thoroughly appreciated the advan- 
tages of good ventilation, water supply, 
and drainage. Their practical good sense 
was also evinced by the appointment of 
State physicians in their towns and cities. 
It is disappointing to find that after the 
advent of Christianity the civilised world 
suffered a relapse with regard to this branch 
of social science. Owing to monkish supersti- 
tion, epidemics and diseases came to be 
regarded as dispensations of Providence, which 
it would be sinful to combat save by prayer 
and penance. As a consequence the people 
becaine far less cleanly in their modes of life 
than the Jews and heathen. The state of 
London in Medieval times cannot have been 
particularly agreeable, from a modern point of 
view, considering the absence of proper 
drainage, of ventilation, and of pure water. 
During the eighteenth century some im- 
provements were effected, but these advances 
in the direction of sanitation were made 
without precipitate haste, and in such a 
manner as to cause no violent shock to the 
feelings of the most conservative. In 1882 
an outbreak of cholera in London directed 
attention to questions of Sanitation and Dis- 
infection, resulting in the first of a series of 
measures which have done so much to render 
London one of the healthiest amongst the 
cities of the world. Up to the middle of the 
present century disinfection in the proper 
sense of the word was hardly considered. In 
fact, the well-known dictionary of Dr. John- 
son, published in 1785, neitker contains 
the word “disinfect” nor any of its deriva- 


«A paper read before the members of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers Society. : 


tives. The nearest approach is the word 
“fumigate,” to perfume by smoke or vapour. 
Prior to the universal acceptance of the germ 
theory, the word disinfectant was used chiefly 
to denote substances with the power of absorb- 
ing effluvia, or of “ masking” noxious odours by 
other odours of more powerful and sometimes 
of less unpleasant character. The labours of 
a devoted band of scientists have during 
recent years given to the world, not only the 
germ theory, but the practical science of 
bacteriology. In the light of their discoveries 
it will be seen that a true disinfectant should 
go directly to the root of the evil, and 
absolutely kill the organisms causing putre- 
faction or producing disease. It is, however, 
convenient to retain the use of the word 
disinfectant as a generic term, including true 
disinfectants (or sterilisers), deodorants, and 
antiseptics. 


Mopss or DIsinFECTION. 
Disinfection may be effected in any of the 


following modes: — First, by establishing 
physical conditions unfavourable to the 


existence of germs; second, by the employ- 
ment of agents causing chemical changes in 
gerins and. volatile substances contained in 
the air; third, by the use of mechanical dis- 
infectants which absorb substances of injurious 
character. Natural and artificial filtration are 
included in the latter class, although their 
effect is exclusion rather than destruction of 
germs, The various modes of disinfectants 
and their practical application will be referred 
to later, but first. it will be useful to consider 
briefly the constitution and characteristics of 
the germs which have to be dealt with, and the 
conditions unfavourable to their production, 
Bacteria or microbes, as they are popularly 
termed, are minute unicellular organisms, the 
cells being transparent and colourless, with 
an enveloping membrane. The contents are 
protoplasmic, and there is no nucleus. Microbes 
occupy so low a position in the system of evo- 
lution that it is difficult to locate them with 
certainty in either the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. Some authorities boldly describe 
them as plants, others speak of them as “living 
creatures,” but cautious writers more generally 
use the safe and non-committal term “ micro- 
organism.” Micro-organisms are variously 
classified as follows: Sapro-phytes—growing on 
dead substances; Parasites—on living bodies. 
Parasites are divided into Obligate Parasites 
—ineapable of existence apart from the body ; 
Facultative Parasites—capablé of life both 
on and apart from the body. Further, micro- 
organisms are spoken of as Ectogenous—only 
oceurring outside the body ; Endogenous— 
only existing inside ; Ambigenous—existing 
either outside or inside. Another classification 
divides these organisms into (1) Aerobes- 
unable to live without oxygen. (2) Obligate 
Anaerobes—unable to live with oxygen. (3) 
Facultative Anaerobes—able to live with or 
without. The latter are naturally the most 
troublesome toextirpate. The multiplication of 
bacteria takes place either by fission or by for- 
mation of spores. In the case of fission, the 
individual cell, when of full size, splits in the 
centre, and, if the “daughter cells” do not 
break away, a group is formed. Im spore 
formation, the greater part of the contents 
collects at one point, forming the spore. The 
remaining portion of the cell perishes, and the 
mature spore remains. Spores have remark- 
able powers of resisting chemical agents, heat, 
cold, hunger, and thirst. The process of 
nultiplication is extremely rapid ; generation 
succeeds generation within periods of time 
measured by minutes. The number of bacteria 
theoretically developed in forty-eight hours 
from a single specimen is no less than 280 bil- 
lions. Itis fortunate various circumstances tend 
to limit so reckless a tendency to over-popula- 
tion. Asa class, micro-organisms are distinctly 
unpopular. In fact, it is probably not ex- 
aggerating matters to say that the self- 
respecting citizen has no better opinion of a 
microbe than an ordinary police magistrate 
has of a cyclist. Microbes suffer in public 
estimation owing to mischievo results on the 
part of a small proportion of their number, 
known as disease-producing varieties. 
(To be continued.) 
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ENGINEERING SCHEME AT SCAR- 
BOROUGH. 


j eee the past few weeks active pre- 

parations have been made at Scarborough 
for commencing the construction of a road 
and marine drive round the foot of Castle 
Hill. It is proverbially useless to argue on 
matters of esthetic taste, and as little heed 
has been paid to the growls of the antiquaries, 
and of the Artists who have delighted to 
sketch the old Castle Hill and red-roofed 
houses which nestle at its base, as to ‘the 
protests made a year or two ago regarding the 
railway to the summit of Snowdon. But the 
Scarborough Corporation has one important 
point to urpe in favour of this road, over and 
above mere utilitarian views. The base of 
the Castle Cliffis mainly 

ComPposED OF CLAY SHALE, 

with occasional sandstone, and erosion by tidal 
action has been considerable, especially on the 
north and east sides. Serious slips of the 
upper cliff have taken place within the present 
century, and the date when the Castle Yard 
itselt may be jeopardised is not so remote as 
some persons who talk of the “everlasting 
hills”. imagine. The new sea wall, it is 
anticipated, will effectually check this in- 
vyasion of the sea, and though in the process 
of construction the Castle Hill will have to be 
scarfed down in places, it is confidently 
believed that the end of the damage will then 
have been reached. The Corporation is 
negotiating with the Woods and Forests 
Commissioners to remove the firing and other 
military operations from the Castle Hill to a 
site outside the town, and it is hoped, by 
laying out the hill ‘slopes as a pleasure 
eround, that there will’ be no offence 
to the eye, even of the Artist, when once 
the wall has lost its “new” aspect. The 
extent of the present operations may be 
judged from the fact that the contract with 
Messrs. Cooke and Co. is for £69,270, and this 
does not include the asphalting of the road, 
the erection of toll-houses, or the provision of 
an approach from the South Foreshore Road. 
It is estimated that in all £100,000 will be 
required for this scheme—which is the third 
and final act for providing Scarborough with 
a fine long drive by the sea-front. As far back 
as 1882 the Corporation took the matter up, 
and the Jate Sir John Coode, one of the first 
experts on marine work, was consulted. He 
visited Scarborough in the following year, and 
surveyed the ground, and presented a long 
report, in whieh he declared that the scheme 
presented no 

INSUPERABLE ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES. 


He held that, provided the wall was constructed 
thick enough in the exposed portions, it would 
be perfectly safe. Nor did he share the view 
that the road would increase the danger to 
craft entering the harbour ina gale by creating 
what is called a “backwash.” Sir John Coode 
suggested that if the whole scheme was re- 
garded as too huge to embark upon at one 
time, it might be divided. into two parts, and 
the less dangerous and costly half—the Marine 
Drive, on the North Side—taken in hand first. 
This suggestion was acted on, and what is 
called the “Royal Albert Drive—stretching 


from the north end of the Castle Hill, along . 


the North Bay—was constructed at a cost of 
over £50,000, and opened in June, 1890, by the 
late Duke of Clarence. It was soon realised, 
however, that the work could not end here, for 
Scarborough had now a fine promenade on the 
south side, and an even finer drive on the 
north side; but the Castle Hill isolated the 
one from the other, and greatly reduced their 
value, especially to visitors. In 1889 the Scar- 
borough Corporation obtained in a Local Im- 
provement Act power to spend £70,000 on the 
construction of a road round the Castle Hill; 


-but many delays occurred, and it was not until 


last year that definite steps were taken to 
obtain estimates for the work, and to appoint 
a resident engineer, Mr. J. E. Everett, of 
Totton, Southampton, to superintend the con- 
struction. Then a further hindrance arose, 
the town having to be again polled to get 
sanction to the spending of more than the 
£70,000 authorised by the Improvement Act, 


and there were also negotiations with the 
Harbour Commissioners, and their engineer, 
Mr. Philip Messent, as to the best form for the 
wall, and its junction near the outer pier, so as 
to send the waves which run along the wall 
outwards from instead of on to the pier. All 
these difficulties have, however, been now 
adjusted, and in the hands of Messrs. Cooke 
and Co., who have had great experience in 
Brighton, Eastbourne, and other towns, of 
marine work, the speedy construction of the 
wall is expected. The 
Leneru or tHE NEw WALL, 

from its junction with the East Pier to its 
junction with the Royal Albert Drive, is 
4,100ft., and in form it will be a flat hollow 
curve, The face of the wall will be of concrete 
blocks throughout, and the height will vary 
from 18ft. to 19ft. above high water at 
ordinary spring tides. The foundations of the 
wall will be carried into the shale bottom, and 
the wall will vary in thickness according to 
the degree of exposure to the action of the 
tide, from 17ft. at the base, and 6ft. at the 
top, to 80ft. at the base and 10ft. at the top, 
while the concrete’ blocks to be used range 


| from 13 tons to 10 tons in weight. The space 


between the wall and the mainland will be 
filled in with rubble and cement, a promenade 
being provided 20ft. wide, and a carriage-way 
40ft. in width. As already indicated, it will 
be necessary to scarf down the cliff in places, 
where the overhanging rocks appear dangerous, 
but this work will be done with a sparing 
hand, and possible accidents guarded against 
by the construction of a catch-pit on the main- 
land side, to receive any falling earth or rock, 
while effective drainage will also be provided 
to secure the return of any water or spray 
which may come over the most exposed parts 
of the drive during an exceptionally high tide. 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MEN 


LIST of the street improvements in 

the metropolis, contemplated by the 
Improvement Committee during the present 
year, has been presented to the London 
County Council. The localities of the sug- 
gested improvements are Rosemary Branch 
Bridge, Hackney and Shoreditch, Roehampton 
Street, Westminster, Albert Hmbankment, 
Lambeth, and York Road, Battersea and 
Wandsworth. In the first case it is proposed 
to rebuild the Rosemary Branch Bridge over 
the Regent's canal. The total cost of the 
work is estimated at £6800, towards which 
the -vestries of Shoreditch and Hackney 
are each to be asked to contribute, The 
estimated net cost to the Council, after 
deducting contributions, will, if the scheme 
is carried out as suggested, be £4100, 
The proposed improvement in Roehampton 
Street, Westminster, is in the nature of a 
continuation of the thoroughfare, in order to 
afford additional communication to the new 
streets proposed to be laid out by the Council 
on the Millbank prison site. The estimated net 
cost of the work, including the acquisition of 
property, is £5700. The Vestry of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, has 
offered to contribute £500, but the Committee 
thinks this an insuflicient amount, and recom- 
mends the Council only to carry out the work 
on the local authority agreeing to contribute 
one-fourth the net cost. An improvement of 
considerable magnitude is suggested 


- Ar THe ALBERT HMBANKMENT, 


Vauxhall. The proposal is that the Council 
should undertake, as a county improvement, 
the widening of part of the Albert Embank- 
ment formerly called High Street, Vauxhall, 
between Vauxhall Walk and Kennington Lane. 
The matter has several times been before the 
Council, and repeated attempts have been 
made to secure a contribution from the local 
authority. This has been persistently refused, 
but it has been pointed out that the construc- 
tion of the Albert Embankment was carried 
out as a county improvement, that the present 
proposal is a continuation of that improve- 
ment, and that the cost should therefore be 
paid out of the county fund; The Committee 
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feels that there is much force in that argument, | 
and has decided to recommend the Council to 
carry out the work without a contribution — 
from the local authority. The present width of 
the road, whichrunsnorthand south, variesfrom 
about 40ft. to 60ft., and it is proposed to increase 
this to 60ft. throughout by setting back the 
eastern side. 'The-estimated net -cost-of the 
paving and other works is £3700; and of the 
property, after deducting recoupment, £30,300, — 
making together £34,000. The fourth sug> 
gested improvement is the-widening of York 
Road, Battersea, between Falcon Road and 
Wandsworth Station. In July, 1891, the Com- 
mittee brought up a report recommending the 
Council to undertake the widening of this road, 
subject to contributions being made towards 
the cost. The report 

InctupeD Nine Laren [vpRovEMENTs, ~ 
estimated to cost in all £2,097,625 net, and 
the Council referred it to the Committee to 
bring up those of the nine improvements, 
which it considered to be of the greatest: 
urgency, with the result that the York Road 
widening had to stand aside for other im- 
provements which, at the time, were even 
more urgent. Recently, however, it has 
become more and more apparent that the 
widening of York Road is a work which 
cannot be longer postponed without grave 
inconvenience, and the Committee has, there- 
fore, had plans prepared with a view to 
recommending the Council to carry . out 
some portion of the improvement. The pro- 
posed scheme embraces the widening of the 
portion of York Road, within the parish of 
Battersea, commencing near Falcon Road. 
and terminating at John Street, and the 
widening of the portion of York Road, — 
within the parish of Wandsworth, com- — 
mencing at John Street and terminating 
at Wandsworth Station. The total net cost 
of the complete scheme is estimated at 
£80,150, and of that amount the local 
authorities are to contribute one-fourth. 
Nearly the whole of the property to be acquired — 
for the improvement consists of fore-courts, 
and the estimates of the cost have been pre-- 
pared on the assumption that Parliament will 
grant the Council power to acquire, where 
necessary, the fore-courts only, instead of 
being compelled to purchase the houses as 
well. In fact, the Committee considers the 
granting of this power should be a condition 
of the carrying out-of the improvement, as 
otherwise the 

Cost OF THE PROPERTY 

would be prohibitive. It will accordingly be 
necessary for the Council to ask Parliament 
to exempt it from section 92 of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, which provides 
that where the promoters of a public under- 
taking, acting under statute, require to take 
part of a house, the owner shall havethe right 
of calling upon them to take the whole. The 
estimated net cost of the four suggested im- | 
provements, without deducting contributions, 
is £126,650; and after deducting contributions 
£102,487 ; the annual charge on the rates for 
interest on and the repayment of debt, calcu- 
lated on the net cost, is £4,270, equal to ‘028d. 
in the pound and the annual charge decreases 
each year by £42. ae 


A LARGE reading room is to be added to the 
Kensington Library, which will be closed fora 
month during the progress of the structural 
alterations. 

Mr. Rosert Snoperass, Architect, has just — 
diedat his residence, Prospect Hill, Beith, at 
the age of 58 years.. Mr. Sno was. well 
known throughout North Ayrshire, and had an 
extensive business as an Architect. 

Tue following return has been compiled by 
Messrs. C. Isler and Co., of Southwark, who 
have just sunk an artesian bored tube well to 
the depth of 450ft. at Islington Baths for the 
Hornsey Vestry:—Made ground, lft. 6in.; 
brown clay, 28ft. 6in.; London clay, 81ft. 6in.; 
mottled clay, 25ft.; conglomerate pebble beds, 
8ft. 8in.; green sands, 35ft. 9in.; rmmning 
sands, 5ft.; green sands, 17ft.; chalk, 258ft. ; 
total, 450ft. . The water level stands at 165ft. 
from the surface, < 
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Professional items. 


AsERDEEN.—The Plans Committee of tho 
Town Council has had before it a plan of a 
warehouse proposed to be built by Mr, John 
Edwards upon the west side of Bridge Street, 
adjoining the steps leading to Crown Terrace. 
The buildings will extend back to Crown 
Terrace, and it will be necessary to erect a 
retaining wall on the side next the terrace. 
The burgh surveyor is of opinion that this 
wall will require to be 10ft. 6in. broad at the 
base, and as this will curtail the size of some 
of the rooms in the proposed buildings, the 
sub-committee suggest that, as part. of. the 
arrangement after-mentioned, Mr. Edwards 
should, in so far as the Town Council is con- 
cerned, be allowed. to erect a portion of the 
retaining wall under Crown Terrace, repre- 
senting an area of twenty-five square yards. 
The retaining wall would be 10ft. below the 
surface of Crown Terrace, and therefore would 
not interfere with the laying of drains and 
sewers, or gas, water, or electric mains. Mr. 
Edwards’s property projects slightly beyond 
the building line of Bridge Street, from the 
Crown Terrace steps southwards, and by the 
removal of the old building at the south 
boundary of the property, an opportunity 
would be afforded of adding part ofthe site to 
the street. The Committee resolved to recom- 
mend that the Council should (1) approve of 
the plan ; (2) allow Mr. Edwards, in so far as 
the Town Council is concerned, to erect the 
portion of the retaining wall under Crown 
Terrace as suggested; (3) acquire from Mr. 
Edwards, for the purpose of being added to 
the street, (a) the ground in Bridge Street 
tinted yellow on the plan; (b) the verge in 
Bridge Street which projects beyond the pre- 
sent building line of the street; and (c) a 
verge lft. wide along the front of the property 
to Crown Terrace, for the purpose of preserving 
the present building line of the terrace—in all 
fifty-seven square yards—upon the under- 
standing that.the question of the amount of 
compensation to be paid by the Council to 
Mr. Edwards is to be referred to Mr. R. G, 
Wilson, Architect, as sole arbitrator. 


Acton.—The foundation-stone of a cottage 
hospital at Acton, to be erected in commemora- 
tion of the Queen’s reign, was laid on the 9th 
inst. by Lady Rothschild. The cost of the 
building will be £2500, which has been pro- 
vided by Mr. Passmore Edwards, while the 
site in Gunnersbury Lane has been given by 
Lord and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. _ The 
building, which has been designed by Mr. C. 
Bell, will consist chiefly of a ground-floor 
story. The main wards are at each side, one 
| for males and one for females, each containing 

four beds and a cot, and there will be a room 
for convalescents, an operating room, hospital 
dispensary, accommodation for matron and 
nurses, and administrative offices. Above will 
be seven rooms, available as bedrooms or as 
special rooms for patients. 


BaLuaTeR.—The Commissioners of Ballater 
have recently been taking steps in various ways 
for the improvement of the burgh. Formerly 
the water supply of Ballater was drawn from 
the Gairn, at a point near the Mill of Gairn, 
fully a mile and a half from the Square of the 
burgh, and was conveyed in 4in. cast-iron pipes. 
The new scheme consists of the laying of an 
additional cast-iron pipe, Yin. in diameter, from 
a point about three-quarters of a mile further 
up the Gairn than the old intake, alongside 
_ the existing pipe to near the Square of Ballater. 
The intake of the new pipe, as already stated, 
is about three-quarters of a mile above the old 
one, at a place known as Ballachrosk; and 
whereas the intake of the old pipe is in the 
mill-lade at Mill of Gairn, the new intake is by 
a sub-soil branch along the bank of the stream. 
The water, certified otherwise as of excellent 
quality, is thereby filtered to a certain extent 
before entering the pipe. After passing into 
the pipe the water is.conveyed through the 
existing reservoir near the Gairn, and thence 
again, in the new pipe, the supply is conveyed 
tothe burgh. ‘The total cost of the new works 


has been about £1600. Messrs. Jenkins and 
Marr, Aberdeen, who were engineers for the 
original system, are the engineers; the con- 
tractor being Mr. Thomas Mitchell, plumber, 
Ballater. 


BrigutTon.—The whole of the wrought-iron 
entrance gates, forecourt railings, stair railings, 
&e., in connection with the New Municipal 
Technical School, Brighton, have been supplied 
and fixed by Messrs. Thos. Brawn and Co., 


Birmingham, who also have lately fixed the 


wrought-iron entrance gates, and those now in 
course of erection at Kingston Hall, Notts—a 
residence of Lord Belper. 


CamBripGE.—The Mill Road branch of the 
Cambridge Free Library has been opened. 
The design is carried out in red brickwork, 
red terra cotta, and red Mansfield stone, with 
a slate roof. The elevations are relieved by 
pilasters with terra cotta caps, sunk and 
moulded panels and string courses, embel- 
lished with carving. The building consists 
of one large room, 107ft. long by 24ft. wide, 
divided into a lending department and a 
reading room, On the north side there are 
eight large windows, which have stone 
mullions, transoms and heads, in which clear 
elass is fixed, the top portion being arranged 
to open; and, in addition, there is a lantern 
with glazed sides and end light running the 
whole length of the building. The roof, 
which is of semi-circular construction, is 
carried on eight semi-circular steel principals, 
which spring from the stone caps of the piers. 
Over the entrance there is a gable, in the 
centre of which is carved “1897,” with the 
Crown above, and the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle beneath. On each side of the gable a 
lion on a pedestal in red Mansfield stone, 
supporting a shield with the Borough Arms, 
is fixed as a terminal. In the centre of the 
lantern in the roof is worked an octagon 
cupola, which is glazed with amber glass, and 
has a cheerful appearance ; permanent ventila- 
tion has been arranged for in the cupola. The 
end facing Mill Road is designed to mask the 
roof, and has panels of moulded brickwork, 
and three fluted pilasters finishing with a 
carved pediment, in which the words “Free 
Library” are worked. The hot water and gas 
fittings were supplied by Messrs. Macintosh 
and Sons, the centre lights being from designs 
supplied by the Coalbrookdale Company. 
Mr. Frank Waters, of Sidney Street, Cam- 
bridge, was the Architect, and Messrs. Coulson 
and Lofts, of East Road, were the builders. 
Mr. Wren acted as clerk of the works. 


Carpirr.—The laying out of Cathays Park 
was recently considered hy the Town Hall Com- 
mittee of the Cardiff Corporation, and a reso- 
lution moved that the new Town Hall and law 
courts should be placed at the southern end of 
the western side of the park. It was stated 
that the Corporation should first of all select 
its own site, and after that it would be open to 
other authorities to apply for sites —Mr. David 
Jones did not think that the Town Hall and the 
law courts should be under the same roof, but, 
at any rate, they should be close together. He 
would like to see the whole of the municipal 
buildings in a cluster—The resolution was put 
to the meeting, and carried by seven votes to 
two.—It was then resolved that-advertisements 
should be inserted inviting designs for the 
new Town Hall and law courts, and that prizes 
of £500, £300, and £200 be offered for the 
three best designs, the prize of the competitor 
whose design was adopted being merged in his 
commission as Architect.—A proposal was made 
that an expert should be engaged to report and 
advise the committee as to the best way of 
laying out Cathays Park as a public park, 
reserving room for the new ‘Town Hall, law 
courts, a museum, a national museum, offices 
of the university, and other public buildings ; 
but Mr. Jones pointed out that this was 
premature, because they did not know how 
much land would be required. 


CuELMsFrorD.—The foundation-stones of the 
new Wesleyan Chapel in High Street were laid 
recently, Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, & Gunton, 
Finsbury House, London, 


prepared plans | 


showing a building with the main entrance 
in High Street, and under a finely propor- 
tioned archway with asix-light mullioned win- 
dow and flanked by an octagonal tower. The 
interior of the chapel will consist of nave, two 
transepts, chancel, and an organ-chamber, and 
accommodation will be provided for about 600 
or 700. Over the nave there will be a gallery. 
In addition to the chapel, there will be 
Sunday schools, vestries, &c., these being 
erected at the rear of the chapel. The 
schools will be approached by corridors from 
the chapel. The style of the building is Late 
Decorated throughout. The walls are to be 
faced with red bricks, with stone dressings, and 
the roofs will be covered with Brosely tiles. 


CuapHam, S.W.—At a recent meeting of the 
Building Committee of the Schools of St. 
John the Divine, it was decided to build new 
boys’ and girls’ schools in place of the existing 
ones, and Mr. Philip A. Robson, A.R.1I.B.A., of 
Bridge Street, Westminster, was authorised to 
prepare plans at the earliest possible date. 
The building is intended as a commemoration 
of the Jubilee, and the new site, which is next 
the present infant school, is at the corner of 
Union Road and Gaskell Street. 


Crospy RAVENSwoRTH.—A new reredos has 
just been erected in the Parish Church. The 
centre panel of the reredos is a copy in oak of 
the well-known picture by Leonardo da Vinci, 
representing the Last Supper. It was carved 
by Mr. Kirkbride, Barbon. This part of the 
carving is covered by a canopy, which gives 
great dignity to the appearance of the reredos, 
and the whole is surmounted by a finely carved 
cross. 


Dunprr.—Plans and sections of proposed 
new buildings, &c., in Dundee, have heen 
lodged with Mr. William Mackison, F.R.1.B.A., 
&e., Burgh Engineer, as follows :—Cleghorn 
Street and Benvie Road, shops and. dwelline- 
houses for John Wilson; Coupar Street and 
Gordon Street, shop and dwelling-houses for 
David Lowe; Edward Street, batching-house 
and jute warehouse for John N. Kyd and Co. ; 
High Street, Lochee, organ chamber for the 
Committee of St. Luke’s Parish Church ; 
Hilltown; addition to property for James 
M‘Cormack; Lochee Road and Gardner’s Lane, 
alterations on property for Mrs. J. A. Bruce ; 
Mains Road, alteration on warehouse for J. 
and A. D. Grimond, Limited ; Melville Ter- 
race, double villa for William Scott ; Perth 
Road, addition to building for Alexander 
Henderson; Rankine Street, double villa for 
George A. Harris ; Scott Street, tenement for 
James Cook; Urquhart Street, dwelline- 
houses for Very Rev, Joseph, Canon Holder ; 
Westfield Lane, stable, &c., for Agnes Wilkie ; 
6, Windsor Street, wash-house, &e., for Mrs. 
Young; Tay Foundry, evaporative condenser 
for Whyte and Mair, 


GAInsBorouGH.—The John Robinson Me- 
morial Church at Gainsborough, the stone of 
which was laid last year by Mr. Bayard, then 
Ambassador of the United States, was opened 
on the 9th inst. The cost has been £7000, 
£4000 of which has been raised. The Church 
accommodates 600, and has a school, hall, 
church parlour, and vestry. It is designed as 
a memorial to John Robinson, of Gainsborough, 
pastor of Leyden Church, originally founded in 
Gainsborough; and the source of American 
Congregationalism, through John Robinson, 
the father of the Independents. 


HuppERSFIELD.—A new infant school in 
connection with St. Thomas’s Church, Man- 
chester Road, Huddersfield, was recently 
opened. The school has been built at a cost 
of £850. Accommodation will be afforded for 
125 children. 


Huiui.— A scheme for providing an Art 
Gallery for the town in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee has been prepared. It is 
proposed to construct an Art Gallery, 73ft. 
by 25ft. 6in., immediately over the present 
Museum, having a vestibule 29ft. by 11ft. 6in., 
with cloak-room and other offices adjacent. 
The ite is valued at £2000. 
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LUANBRADACH, Carpirr.—A new Church at 
Lianbradach has just been opened. The Church 
is situate close to the Rhymney line, and has 
been erected from designs by Mr. Bruce 
Vaughan, the Architect of St. James’s, 
Cardiff. The style of the building is English 
Gothic of the 13th century. It is built of the 
native stone, The nave inside measures 61ft. 
long and 26ft. wide, flanked on either side by 
aisles 13ft. wide. The chancel is to be built 
at a future time. The Church accommodates 
about 500 persons, and will cost about £3000. 
Messrs. Williams and Thomas, of Cardiff, are 
the contractors. 


Lynn.—The opening of St. Mary’s Church 
recently took place. The former Church, 
which stood on practically the same site—in 
London Road, at the corner of North Everard 
Street—and which was erected in or about 
1844, was considered to be so unsafe that last 
year it was pulled down. The style of the 
new Church is curvilinear Decorated Gothic, 
treated somewhat severely. The walls are 
faced with Carr stone, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. The roof is of open timber work covered 
with slates. A stone turret flanks the great 
eable next London Road, surmounted by an 
oak open-framed top, covered with red tiles, 
and with a lofty lead-coloured spiret with cross. 
The plan comprises nave, chancel, altar, and 
the special shrine of our Lady of Walsingham, 
which will be an exact copy of the Holy 
House of Nazareth now at Loretto, Walsingham 
being within the limits of the King’s Lynn 
Mission, ‘The area of the Lady Chapel is 18ft. 
by 7ft., and in extension of the length of it 
will be an ante-chapel 10ft. long; while there 
is space upon which another aisle can be 
erected hereafter. The Architect is Mr. W. 
Lunn, of Great Malvern,and Mr. W. Hubbard, 
jun., of Dereham, is the builder. The estimated 
cost is £2000. 


Mancurster.—The Manchester Corporation 
having applied to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £130,000 for the purpose 
of extending the electric lighting works and 
system, Colonel J. T. Marsh, R.E., recently 
held an inquiry for the purpose of taking evi- 
dence. One of the witnesses éxamined was 
Alderman Higginbottom, who explained the 
electric lighting scheme in detail, mentioning 
that Manchester was the first city in the 
United Kingdom to adopt the five-wire system. 
The area of supply had gradually: increased, 
and in order to cope with the increased demand 
for electricity for lighting and motive power, 


it was absolutely necessary that the plant | 


should be enlarged at once. Dealing with the 
varying capacity of the plant, he said that in 
1893 it was 40,000 eight-candle lamps, that in 
1894 it was increased by 16,000 lamps, and 
that in 1895 and 1896, up to March, 1897, it 
was increased by 72,000 lamps, making a total 
of 128,000:lamps. Another side of the pro- 
gress was shown as follows: In 1893 there were 
289 consumers, and 32,716 lamps; in December, 
1894, the consumers were 624 and the lamps 
60,298 ; in December, 1895, the consumers were 
1018, and the lamps connected 93,290; in 
December, 1896, the consumers were 1466, and 
the lamps 133,504; and in May of this year 
the consumers were 1620, and the lamps 
connected 147,068. There were also awaiting 
connection 52 consumers and 14,526 lamps, 
making the total number of consumers con- 
nected and awaiting connection 1676, and the 
number of lamps connected and awaiting con- 
nection was 161,594. f 


MrppiesproucH. — Hstimates prepared by 
Myr. Baker, Borough Engineer, for three schemes 
of street improvement in connection with the 
tramways extension have been submitted to 
the Corporation. The streets named are 


Ferry Road, Durham Street, Cleveland Street,- 


Queen’s Square, Albert Bridge, Exchange 
Place, Albert Road, Grange Road, Linthorpe 
Road, Linthorpe Avenue, Linthorpe Crescent, 
Bridge Street Hast, Dock Street, Zetland Road, 
Marton Road, Corporation Road, Newport 
Road (including re-laying sett paving), Parlia- 
ment Road, Calvert Street, Oxford Road, and 
North Ormesby Road. The first estimate is 
fox paving across the whole width scorie 


bricks on concrete, with new channels, re-laying 
kerbs, new kerbs and gullies where required— 
dedicated streets, £23,933 ; undedicated streets, 
£3071—total, £27,004. Estimate No. 2; For 
macadam, with new channels, re-laying kerbs, 
new kerbs and gullies where required—dedi- 
cated streets, £9729; undedicated streets, 
£1233—total, £10,963. Estimate No.3: Ordi- 
nary macadam, with new channels, re-laying 
kerbs, and gullies where required—dedicated 
streets, £7146; undedicated streets, £899— 
total, £8,046. 


NorrinaHam,—The parish buildings recently 
erected at the corner of Station Street and 
London Road, Nottingham, have been opened. 
The site upon which it. stands was the only 
available one, but distinctly appropriate for 
the particular character of the premises, which 
are of red brick, and have practically reached 
completion. In the basement are two spacious 
class-rooms, with partitions, capable of being 
thrown into one, and adding to the accommo- 
dation of a large hall which directly adjoins 
them, and can seat between five and six 
hundred persons. On the same floor a kitchen, 
lavatories, and storage rooms are included, 
and extensive cellarage has also been built. 
On the second floor are two more large class- 
rooms. The building is heated upon most 
approved principles, and the whole structure 
has entailed an expense of over £4000. 


RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG. — The new Welsh 
Congregational Chapel was opened a few days 
ago in Bank-street, Ponkey. The chapel is 
built of red Ruabon facing bricks and terra 
cotta, part of the facade being of Cefn free- 
stone. The size of the chapel is about 48ft. 
by 36ft., and the vestry is 20ft. by 15ft. There 
is alsoa boiler room measuring 12ft. by 10ft., 
and the chapel has seating accommodation for 
about 230. The cost is about £1100; the 
Architect is Mr. Gummow, Wrexham, and the 
builder Mr. J. Davies, Ruabon. 


RosEHEARTY.—The design prepared by Mr. 
Victor Mitchell, Architect, Aberdeen, has been 
adopted for *the fountain which is to be 
erected at Rosehearty in commemoration of 
the Diamond Jubilee. The structure is to be 
entirely of granite, and will stand over 10ft. 
in height. The lower base will be square, and 
the die will be circular and of polished Rubis- 
law stone, with turned base and pedimented 
cap of the same material, and having the fol- 
lowing imscription cut in sunk and gilded 
letters :— Victoria Regina, 1837, sixty years, 
1897.” The pillar and capital will be of Peter- 
head granite, polished, and the whole will be 
surmounted by an imperial crown, also of 
Peterhead granite, finely finished. Two of the 
pediments are to be enriched with coats-of- 
arms cut in relief. The burgh arms. are to be 
cut on the front pediment, and on the opposite 
pediment will be the arms of Mr. Dingwall- 
Fordyce of Brucklay. There will be two 
drinking basins of Peterhead stone, and also 
a trough for horses and a couple of dog 
drinking basins. Messrs. Smith and Taylor, 
Ashvale Place, Aberdeen, are the contractors 
for the work. po 

SmprHwick.—A new Wesleyan Church, 
which has been erected in Waterloo Road, 
Smethwick, was opened a few days ago. The 
Church is built upon a site fronting Waterloo 
and Sycamore Roads, and is in the Harly 
English Gothic style of Architecture. It is 
constructed of brickwork, with stone dressings, 
the interior walls being finished with plaster 
(coloured a neutral tint) and stone, the window 
reveals being finished with parian cement and 
the roofs covered with red tiles. The main 
entrance-porch faces Waterloo Road, and con- 
sists of a moulded stone archway with stone 
columns having moulded caps and bases, and 
a stone carved pediment. A similar and 
separate entrance situated in the tower, 
and immediately adjoining, gives access to 
the gallery by a conveniently-arranged stair- 
case. The plan of the Church consists of nave, 
with lean-to aisles and chancel, in which seats 
are arranged forthe choir. The organ-chamber 
is placed on one side of the chancel, and the 
ministers’ vestry upon the opposite side; also 


the choirvestry.. The Church is about 90ft. 
in length, 45ft. in width (inclusive of aisles), ~ 
and 31ft. high. The seating accommodation — 
is for about 650 persons. The building is well 
lighted by side aisle windows, and on each side 
of the nave above the arcading are arranged 
clerestory windows, while over the gallery are — 
arranged two three-light windows, with” 
moulded stone mullions and tracery, with — 
wheel-tracery window above the same. The 
oak pulpit is octagonal on plan, and has rich” 
tracery panels. A leading feature of the ex- 
terior is a graceful stone spire springing from — 
a tower situated next the main entrance, and 
rising to about 80ft. in height. The interior 
woodwork is of pitechpine and red deal, staimed 
and varnished; the roofs of nave, aisles, and 
chancel, all of which are open-framed, being 
oil-stained. The ventilation is efficient, and~ 
the heating, upon the low-pressure system, is 
by Messrs. Hoden and Son. The wrought-iron 
fencing and gasfittings have been carried out 
by Mr. Edwin Glover, of Dudley Road. The 
stained glass throughout has been supplied by 
Mr. T. H. Yates, of High Street, Smethwick. 
The builders were Messrs. J. Harley and Son, © 
of Rolfe Street, Smethwick ; andthe Architects ~~ 
are Messrs. Ewen and J. Alfred Harper, of 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. The cost of the 
structure is about £38500. ; 


Yxroviu. — The foundation stone of the 
Catholic Church of the Holy Ghost, which is 
now in course of erection, was recently laid. — 
The edifice is being built within the walls which ~~ 
enclose the Presbytery, the Avenue, Higher ~ 
Kingston, and is estimated, when completed, 
to seat between 250 and 300 people. The Rev. 
Ganon Seoles, the rector of the Church, is 
also Founder and Architect. 


Wuen the Liverpool Stock Exchange was 
built, the Architect, Mr. Henry Sumner, and 
members of the organisation, endeavoured 


’ unsuccessfully to secure the strip of property 


running along the east side of Exchange | 
Street East. They have at length acquired 


this valuable frontage, and the existing pro- — 


perty is already in course of demolition. 

Tur premiated drawings of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects selected for 
exhibition in the provinces have just been on 
view at the School of Art, Princess Square, 
Plymouth, under the auspices of the Three 
Towns branch of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society. The collection has 
been further augmented by twenty-five sheets 
of studies submitted by candidates for admis- 
sion to the Institute examinations 1896. These 
include seven sheets by Mr. H. L. Anderson 
for the intermediate examination, and five 
sheets respectively by Messrs. A. G. Bond and 
G. W. Fraser, and eight sheets by Mr. C. 8. F. 
Palmer for the final examination. 

Tue New Brighton Tower Company opened. 
its grounds to the public on Whit-Monday. 7 
The general scheme is by no means completed. - 
The leading feature is the colossal Wiffel 
Tower, which will be 600 feet in height. The 
basement will be occupied by a vast circus 
ring, around which 3000 seats for spectators 7 
will be placed. Upon the next floor will be © 
the large ballroom, with a floor to accommo- 
date 4000 people. Above this, the next floor 
will be devoted to gardens and ferneries, and ~ 
here the main lifts will start for the top of the ~ 
tower, being served fromthe basement by nine ~ 
other lifts for the conveyance of passengers to = 
the ballroom and roof gardens. 

THe idea of connecting the Great Northern © 
station at Finsbury Park with the City by © 
means of an underground electric railway to 
Moorgate Street was brought forward with the 
strong approval of the Great Northern Company ~ 
in 1894, but. owing to the death of the con- 
tractor, Mr. Williams, the scheme fell through. ~ 
Now, however, Sir W. Pearson, Bart., M.P., the 
constructor of the Blackwall Tunnel, has agreed” 
to take the contract, and to accept in part 
payment tne whole of the deferred shares ~ 
amounting to £750,000. A Select Committee of — 
the House of Commons has passed the preamble = 
of the amended Bill granting the company any 


_ extension of time to June, 1902, for the acqui- 


sition of land and the completion of the works. 


me nae acces TE 


To the Editor of Tur BurnpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Str,—An Architect gave me five days 
to make a perspective in pen and ink of three 
small villas of fanciful design and plan, stating 
he wanted to submit to the Royal Academy. 
My information comprised a ground plan and 
front elevation of villa No. 1, and the same for 
villa No. 2, and plans and elevations of villa 
No. 3, which was to be slightly altered and 
reversed on plan as shown by a photo also 
provided of it. I had no site plan, no roof 
plan of any of them, and no side elevations of 
Nos. 1 and 2. He declines to pay my account, 
stating the perspective is incorrect and in- 
accurate. He also states he gave me instruc- 
tions to show a view directly opposite to what 
I have given him, which is not true. J enclose 
correspondence for reference, also a preliminary 
sketch of the drawing referred to on a smaller 
seale, also the specimen of my design and 
dranghtsmanship submitted to him in my 
letter of terms, testimonials, ke. His first 
communication referred to competitions at 
Folkestone and at Dudley, which came to 
nothing as far as I am concerned.—Lam, yours 
faithfully, BO. Ee 

We have carefully examined the corres- 
pondence submitted to us. It is always a pity 
to be obliged to take such matters into Court, 
and we think arbitration by the Editor of a 
professional paper preferable. Before doing 
this, it would be necessary to have the facts of 
the case agreed to by both parties, in order to 
present to him a definite issue. The issue in 
this case would seem to rest, first, on certain 
facts which should be capable of proof, viz. : 
(1) Does your perspective agree with the 
drawings supplied to you as far as they go? 
(2) Were sufficient drawings supplied to you 
to make a complete perspective? (38) Were 
definite instructions given to you as to the 
point of view required? Secondly, this issue 
would seem to rest on a matter of professional 
eustom, viz.: What licence is usually allowed 
to a draughtsman in such cases and under such 
circumstances? There would seem to be no 
dispute as to the artistic value of your work, or 
as to the amount you charge, but simply as to 
whether your perspective is an accurate repre- 
sentation of the buildings. On the first point, 
no one could arrive ata decision without seeing 
the perspective andthe drawingssuppliedto you. 
On the second point we consider that a ground 
plan and front elevation alone are not sufficient 
information from which to make a perspective 
of a building of this class, and we see no 
contradiction in the correspondence of your 
statement that this was all you had to work 
from. On the third point we see no instruc- 
tions in the letter as to the point of view. 
But the letter of instructions dated March 19th 
is incomplete, and such instruction may have 
been in the missing half. However we see no 
contradiction of your statement that you 
received no such instructions, so the pre- 
sumption is that you did not. With regard to 
the matter of professional custom, we are of 
opinion that, considering the purpose for 
which the drawing was intended, and the 
short time in which it had to be done, that 
you were justified in interpreting the drawings 
to the best of your ability. But had there 
been plenty of time, you should have written 
for further particulars and more definite 
instructions. Asa general rule, what is wanted 
in drawings for this purpose is more a pleasing 
picture than an exact representation of every 
feature as it is. As you had so little informa- 
tion, the presumption is that such was required 
in this case; had more been required, more 
information should have been given. This is 
a matter, however, on which the arbitrator 
would have to use his own judgment, taking 
all the cizcumstances into consideration, and 
judging the case on its merits. If you have 
both agreed, as seems to be the case, to submit 
the matter to arbitration, the important thing 
would be to also agree as to the exact number 
of drawings you received to work from, so that 
they could be submitted to the arbitrator with 
the perspective as a fact about which there 
is no dispute. He would then have some- 


thing definite to work on. If you are pre- 
pared to substantiate your statements, and 
are also confident that your perspective 
is reasonably correct, we should advise 
you to proceed to arbitration at once, for 
so far as we are able to judge from the corres- 
pondence you have a clear case; as it must 
not be forgotten that in engaging the services 
of a professional man his charges lave to be | 
paid, though his work prove unsatistactory— 
of course, within reasonable limits. In this 
ease your correspondent himself would expect 
to be paid his charges on these houses, even 
though. his client complained that they were 
absurd and not according to his instructions. | 
We think that the fact of your drawing not | 
being acknowledged, or your letters answered 
for three weeks, weakens your opponent’s case, 
particularly as the date of this acknowledge- 
ment is after the rejections from the Academy 
Exhibition are announced.—Ep. 


To the Editor of Tun Bui~pERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Would you kindly inform me, 
through your Enquiry Department, the best 
method of preserving pencil sketches.—I re- 
main, yours, &c., A, M. 

The best method of preserving pencil 
sketches is to use “ Fixative,’ which is a 
colourless medium sold by all artists’ colour- 
men, A spray is provided as a rule with the 
“TWixative,’ and full instructions given. By 
using this medium the pencil or crayon will 
not rub, and the drawing is in no way injured. 
—Ep. 


J. Anmivage.—The reply to your enquiry 
has been sent you by post. 

CieRicus.—This enquiry is held over until 
next issue. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 

British Archzological Association.— 
An interesting ceremony took place at the 
last Council Meeting of this Association for 
the session 1896-97, the occasion being the 
presentation to Dr. W. de Gray Birch of an 
address and testimonial from some of the 
members and friends on his retirement from 
the post of hon. secretary and Editor of the 
Journal of the Association. The Marquis of 
Bute, vice-president, occupied the chair, and 
in a few well-chosen and appropriate words, 
expressive of his interest in the science of 
archeology and his long friendship with and 
appreciation of Dr. Birch, handed him the 
gift, which took the form of a handsome gold 
demi-hunter watch. Dr. Birch suitably re- | 
plied. It may be interesting to mention that | 
Dr. Birch has laboured with the British 
Archeological Association for upwards of 
twenty-two years, being a most indefatigable | 
hon. secretary and untiring editor of the | 
Journal, which may be said to comprise, in 
twenty-two volumes, which mark his period of 
service, notice of all that has in a prominent 


form transpired in archeology. At the 
evening meeting, Mr. Thos. Blashill, hon. 


treasurer, in the chair, a large collection 
of rare and beautiful miniatures was 
exhibited by Mr. B. Nathan, many of 
which were of historical interest. A paper 
was read by Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, in 
the absence of the author, Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, on notes from North Lancashire, in 
which the ancient charters of Lancaster and 
the borough seals were described, and the fairs 
which were formerly held there and other 
local customs, some of which are now obsolete, 
were related. ‘The earliest existent document 
is that of John Earl of Morton, dated 1193. 
The Mayor’s seal of the borough is believed 
to be of the reign of Henry IV. or V., 
and bears in its centre three towers, each 
triple turreted, with a lion passant and 
gaurdant crowned with a fleur-de-lis. The 
ancient stocks of the town are preserved at 
the Town Clerk’s office, together with an 
interesting series of ale and spirit measures, | 
which are said to have been made from guns 
captured from the Spanish Armada, . There 
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are very many ancient door-heads in and about 
Lancaster, some of them having various de- 


signs of fish and other emblems. The Rev. 
H. J. Dukinfield Astley, M.A., the newly- 
appointed hon. secretary and editor, was intro- 
duced to the meeting. 

Glasgow Architectural. Association.— 
The annual business meeting of this associa- 
tion was held in the rooms, 187, Pitt Street, 
Mr. Wm. Fait Conner, president, in the chair, 
The secretary's and treasurer’s reports were 
read and unanimously approved. ‘The follow- 
ing were elected office-bearers for the ensuing 
session: Mr. Jas. A. Morris, hon. president ; 
Mr. Wm. Tait Conner, hon. president; Mr. 
John Fairweather and Mr. Geo. S. Hill, vice- 
presidents; Mr. Chas. E. Whitelaw and Mr, 
Jas. Salmon, hon. joint secretaries; Mr. 
Robert J. Walker, hon. treasurer; Mr, Hugh 
Dale, hon. librarian ; general committee, Mr. 
John Arthur, Mr. Walter Tucker, Mr. Alex. 
Wingate, and Mr. Alex. M‘Gibbon. The 
travelling studentship prize for 1896-97 was 
awarded to Mr. George Edward Walker. 

Northern Architectural Association. — 
The directors of the Leeds Steel Works, 
Limited, having invited the members and 
practising associates of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association to visit their works in 
order to view the manufacture of steel in its 
various processes from the ore to the finished 
girder, a large number of Architects accepted 
the invitation.. The Leeds Steel Works re- 
ceived its present title and was registered as a 
limited company in 1888, but previously was 
known as “The Aireside Iron and Steel 
Works.’ Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, has purchased from time to time the pro- 
perty of the other partners, and he may now 
be practically termed owner of the works. The 
company has agents in all the principal cities 
of the kingdom, and forwards goods throughout 
Great Britain, to the British colonies, South 
America, India, Egypt, &ec. The works cover 
an area of twenty-five acres; the yearly out- 
put is 70,000 tons of steel, and the wage 
roll amounts to £70,000 per annum. ‘The 
stocking ground is commanded by a 10-ton 
travelling crane, which has a span of nearly 
100ft. The sheds and yards are intersected by 
railway lines, on which six locomotive engines 
and eight steam travelling cranes are con: 
tinuously at work. The electric light is in 
full use throughout the night. Among those 
present were:—Messrs. H. G. Badenoch, 
E. Bowman, P. L. Browne, J. Bruce, J. T. 
Cackett, G. S. Errington, E. J. Hansom, W. E. 
Fenwicke, W. 8. Hicks, W. H. Knowles, 
BE. F. W. Liddle, C. T. Marshall, J. Oswald, 
S. Piper, F. W. Rich (president), J. W. 

2ounthwaite, and A. B. Plummer (hon. see.) 

Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—The annual North Wales dis- 
trict meeting of this Association was held on 
Saturday, June 12th, at Llandudno, the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Francis J. C. May, Brighton) pre- 
siding. The proceedings were commenced at 
eleven a.m. in the Masonic Hall, where an 
official reception was given the Association by 
the Chairman of the Urban District Council 
and acknowledged by Mr. May. A paper on 
«TJandudno Municipal Works” was then read 
by Mr. E. Paley Stephenson, engineer to the 
Council. The past, present, and contemplated 
works of water supply, sewerage, roads, 
scavenging, lighting, &c., were dealt with in 
the paper in an interesting and useful form, 
and at its close a discussion followed, in which 
the President and Messrs. Boulnois, Liverpool, 
and Platt, Rochdale, took part. The members 
afterwards proceeded in brakes, vid Conway, 
to Penmaenmawr, on a visit of inspection 
to the famous granite quarries of Messrs. 
Darbishire’s, Limited. _ Under the lead of 
the principal of the firm, Mr. Charles H. 


Darbishire, the visitors were shown over 
these very extensive works, commencing 


at the lower end—the point of delivery by rail 
and sea—vid the stone breaking mills, and 
finishing at the summit where a large blast 
displacing some 1500 tons was witnessed. A 
sumptuous luncheon, provided by Mr. Darbi- 
shire, at Plas Mawr, was afterwards partaken of. 


Wr hear that Mr. F.C. Penrose has resigned 
his position Surveyor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
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TUNNELLING ST. GEORGE'S CHANNEL. 


Belfast Chamber of Commerce is asking for 
a Parliamentary inquiry as to the practicability 
and usefulness of a tunnel between Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is contended that the 
methods of boring have been so cheapened of 
late years as to bring this old project within 
the bounds of financial possibility, if the 
Government will assist it with a guarantee of, 
say, 2 per cent. per annum. The cost has 
been estimated by a number of engineers at 
from six to eight millions sterling, and if this 
be doubled, by way of providing against 
emergencies, the Treasury, on the basis sug- 
gested, would have to provide £240,000 a year 
if the undertaking did not yield any profit. It 
seems to have been advised that the tunnel 
should run between Larne, in county Antrim, 
and Portpatrick, in Wigtownshire, a distance 
of 22} miles. Whether any engineer has 
examined the strata of the sea bottom here we 
do not know; but the levels at all events are 
easy. Another 10 miles of approach tunnels 
would need, however, to be constructed ; and 
if the boring were done at the rate achieved 
in the Arlberg Tunnel, it must occupy, at the 
very shortest, more than 13 years. This 
duration, great as it is, might be extended to 
a generation if adverse conditions were en- 
countered. 


THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN THE WORLD, 


Two gangs of workmen recently started 
digging in Colorado the longest tunnel which 
it has ever been attempted to construct. - The 
main bore will be twenty miles long, and con- 
necting with this are subsidiary tunnels with 
a total length of thirty miles. The starting 
point of the main tunnel is at the foot of the 
mountain leading up to Pike’s Peak, near the 
old town of Colorado City. This point is but 
a short distance from the railroads which span 
the country between Colorado Springs and 
Manitou.’ From here it runs almost due south-. 
west... The further end of the tunnel is at the 
edge of the mountains at Four Mile Creek, 
over in Freemont County, Col., six miles 
south of Cripple Creek, and near the little 
town of Sunol. The main tunnel will pass 
directly under the cone of Pike’s Peak at a 
depth of nearly 7000ft., and 2700ft. beneath 
the town of Victor. Its average depth from 
the surface will be 2800ft., and it is designed 
to test the mineral deposits of the territory at 
these great depths. Thirty miles of laterals 
are contemplated, and these will pass under- 
neath all the Cripple Creek district at an 
average depth of .2800ft. A thousand mines 
are to be made tributary to this vast system. 
Under present circumstances the distance, 
the shortest way, from Colorado Springs to 
Cripple Creek is fifty-four miles. By way of 
the tunnel the two cities will only be sixteen 
miles apart. The total probable expense of 
digging the tunnel and its subsidiary branches 
is 20,520,000 dols. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF ROCK-BLASTING, 


‘A successful experiment in blasting has 
been made with a new system of rock drilling. 
Mr. Alexander, the road surveyor to the County 
Council of the Lower District of Renfrewshire, 
was present, accompanied by a number of 
surveyors interested in the test. The quarries 
are situated at Craigenfeoch, at the base of 
Gleniffer Braes, and the new patent boring 
machinery had drilled about a dozen holes in 
the rock to the depth of 14ft., all of which 
were electrically connected. At a distance of 
300ft: Mr. Alexander made the electrical con- 
nection, and an instantaneous explosion was 
the result. On examination the operation was 
pronounced a decided success, and it was 
estimated that° about 2000 tons of rock had 
been dislodged. 


THE ELECTRIC. LIGHT AT CROYDON. 


_ To meet the large and constantly increas- 
ing demands for electric light at Croydon, 
the Corporation has decided to extend the 
present plant and stations. The number of 


lamps connected at present is equivalent to 
about 6600 of eight-candle power, and there 
are about 4000 further applications, making a 
total of 10,600. It is estimated that by 
December next the number of lamps will be 
increased to 12,000, and that at the end of 
1898 there will be 10,000 more lamps to supply 
than at the end of the present year. Mean- 
while, the Council has decided to apply to the 
Local Government Board for ‘sanction to 
borrow a further loan of £5500, in order to 
cope with the public demand for the light. 


A NOVELTY IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


A feature of the Royal Palace Hotel exten- 
sion, to the opening Of which we referred in a 
recent issue, is a novelty in electric lighting 
in the banqueting hall. This very pleasing 
innovation has been carried out by Messrs. Don- 
nison, Berlyn, Sillem and Co., of 116, Great 
Portland Street, W., to the specification of Mr. 
Adrian Collins. Some hundreds of 16-candle 
power lamps are completely hidden under the 
cornice, and the light is reflected on to the 
ceiling, and from thence thrown off into the 
room, the result being very beautiful, as a 
daylight effect is obtained without its being 
seen from whence it comes. We understand 
that the same firm has already received in- 
structions to carry out a similar treatment in 
a mansion in the West End of London. 


—a 


Tur Croydon Corporation is about to apply 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to. 
borrow the sum of £32,000 for the construction 
of new waterworks at Waddon, where boring 
operations have recently been carried on with 
great success. 3 

A new bridge connecting Norfolk and Lin- 
colnshire has been erected over the River Nene, 
at Sutton Bridge, near Spalding, by the Mid- 
land and Great Northern Joint Railways. It 
is an iron swing bridge for both road and 
railway traffic, and, with contingent alterations 
at Sutton Bridge, will cost the railway com- 
panies a sum approaching £100,000. 

Waite a landowner of Sens, in France, was 
superintending the digging of a’ trench, a 
large number of vases, sarcophagi, and very 
fine mosaics were discovered, Half a dozen 
urns filled with gold and silver coins, all 
bearing the effigy of the Emperor Constantine, 
were also brought to light. Just fifty-four 
years ago a similar discovery was made in this 
district. 


TENDERS.» 


Information from accredited sources should be- 


sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BRIDGNORTH.—For erecting new schools, Highley, 
for the Highley School Board. Messrs, R. Serivener and 
Sons. Architects :— 


W. Swain... ~.. .. £2,500 0|T. Morris... .... .., £2,250 0 
H. Farmer., .. .. 2,450 0|J. Sheppard & Son, 
R. Thompson ... 2,447 0 Stourport*® >is.) 2728750 
H. Smith .. .. 2,462 10| Bradney and Lloyd 2,198 0 
G@: Bullock;. _/. _.,:: 2,370... 0 . . 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


BRENTWOOD.—For alterations and additions to_“ The 
Essex Arms Hotel,” Brentwood, for Mr. Mersham. Mr. Je 
E. Pinder, Architect, Bridge House, South Tottenham, N. :— 
G@E.Todd .. <. ... £1,590] Green and Smith... ... £1,539 
H. Knight and Son 1,543 


BURTON LATIMER (Northants).—For the erection of — 


a coffee-house and club, for the Burton Latimer Coffee-house 
Company, Limited. Messrs. Coales and Johnson, Archi- 


tects, Corn Exchange, Market, Harborough. Quantities by 


the Architects i- 


G. Henson... .... ... £1,420 0| A. Lewis ieee LL, 2AT 
AOS Ballec es 1,385 0| A. Lewin and Son, ; 
P. J. Dunham... 1,321 13 |. ‘Kettering* 

* Accepted. 


CHESHUNT.—For the erection of three villa residences — te 
at Gheshunt, for Mr. Gocher. Mr. James Bunce, Surveyor; — 


Cheshunt :— ; 

(Pavey...) .« ... £2,699 | J. Haydon. vow Say BOE 

Critches ... ...... ... 2,500] Robinson, jun. 2,300 

General Builders’ & oe 
Association....... «.. 390 
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CHENT.—For erecting a gardener’s cottage at Chent. 


Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, Architects :— 
Andrew Chuter, Frensham... a <A -.. ZAZD *. 
CROMER (Norfolk).—For the erection of a boiler and ex-— 
hauster-house, &c., for the Gas and Coke Company, Limited. 


Mr. Percy Griffiths, C.E., 55, Parliament-street, Westminster, 


SW. 
‘James Riches, junr. 


_- £910 | James Gillings.. us. £795. 
Girlng and Smith... .. 890] James White, Cromer*... 790 _ 
W Net sos. osie pee ese * Accepted. 


DONEGAL (Ireland).—For the construction of reservoirs ae 


and water-supply works, for the Union Guardians. Mr. 
J. UL; Davenish-Meares, CE., Town Hall, Newry :— : 
Thos. J. Dixon ... £3,276 2 0)%. McNally  ... £2,700 0 ¢ 
Hodges and Son 2,996 10 0| W. McLarnan... 2,557 14-6 
D. McCaffrey 2,871 1 0} T.McKee&Sons 2,531 19 8 
Hegarty & Gault’ 2,853 8 2] Thos. Mochan... 2,280 2 Che 
T. MacCOlay... 2,713 8 6] H: R. Blackburn 2,276 12 2 

FARNHAM.—For erecting a house at Lower Bourne, 
Farnham, for Mr. F.C. Johnstone. Mr. James H, Hendrey, 
Architect :— ; 

Andrew Chuter, Frensham ... Le a ... £1,240. 

BALING, S.W.—For erection of St. Saviour’s Mission. 
Church, Ealing. Mr. Geo. H. Fellows Prynne, F.R.1I.B.A,, 
6, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W., Architect. — 
Quantities by R. Henry Hale, F.8.1., Surveyor, 33, Old 
Queen-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 
A. Porter, Tot- H.L.& R. Roberts, 


FARNHAM.—For additions to a house at Lower Bourne, — ; 


“a= 


Tas 


tenham .. ... £10,972 12 11 Islington... ...£10,030 0 0. 

_ Holloway Bros, »|Dove Bros., Is-— i : 
Battersea 10,555. 0 0 lington, 2 “ay °9,7051-0 Or 
Lawrence and Goddard & Sons, : 
Sons, Wharf- Farnham* .., 9,490 0 0 

road, N. ...... 10,300 0 0) Adamson & Sons, 
Holliday&Green- Ealingt ..... 8,651 0 0 
wood, Brixton 10,220 0 0| Dorey and Co., : 
Rider and Sons, Brentfordt  .< 8,367 0 0 
Southwark ... 10,108 0 0|T. Nye and Sons * 
) Cpt reer Baling: <).9s/.278,280;,"0. (® 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 


Farnham, for Mr. F. C. Johnstone. Mr. James H. Hendrey, 


Architect :— x Fyre 
‘At a schedule of Prices—Andrew Chuter, Frensham. 
HASTINGS.—For the ereetion of school buildings, Priory- 
road, West Hill, for the U.D. School Board. Mr. F. H. 
Humphreys, Architect, 6, Trinity-street, epee ay = 
or Pie 


C. Hughes .. ... £7,271 0.0]J.Geary ... 0 
Barter & Gasson 7,268 12 10} Padgham & Hut- : 
E. Midmer... ... 7,080 -0 0 chinson 6,719 5 0 
Wallis and Sons 7,002 0 0} W. Small... 6,461 1 0 
J. Lester... .... 6,957.0. 0} Ellis Bros... 6453 10 0 © 
A.H. White... 6818 0 0|D. 4H. Snow... 6,393 0 0 


LONDON.—For new premises at Vine-street, for the 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr.J. Dixon 
Butler, Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood:— - 
Holland and Hannen £ Patmore & Fothering- 
hams: ... £8,541 


Kilby and Gayford 9,641. me aes 

Lawrance and Son 9,480 | Scrivener and Co: 8,838 

Holloway Bros. 9,364:| Hart Bros..) .... ..-... , 8)d4 

Lascelles and Co. 8,887 | Perry and Co. yes 8,750. 

Higgs and Hill 8,874 | Grover and Sons ... 8,720 
| Lathey Bros ... 8,590 


LONDON.—For renovations, decorations, and repairs, 
&c., at the Stratford Congregational Church, The Grove, 
Stratford, E.. Messrs. Andrew Gray and H. Norman ‘Gray, 
Surveyors, 131, Earlham-grove, Forest Gate, E..— © 


BE. J. Hosking ... £825 0 0| W. Wilsonand Co. £601 0 0 
B. Berry..... ....... 718 10 0| Fowler Bros... -.. 585 7 6 
J.W. Howlettand . Hawkey and Old- F 
Son 2 3..2 ie Si 64d 10" | aan 4 as ee OO 
* Accepted. ; : 


LONDON .—For the erection of a house at Rosslyn Hill,” 
Hampstead, N.W. Mr. J. Gibbons Sankey, M.A., Archi- 


tect :— 5 
¥. T. Chinchen ... £2,300 | G. Davenall ... o. £2,100 
W. Tout ... w« 2,250] W; Pearce oye 04d ° 


TR. Lamble wv. sc 2,207 : : 
LONDON.—For the proposed erection of new casual wards 

at Paddington, for the Parish of Paddington. Mr. F 

Smith, Architect, Westminster :— 


F. and T. Higgs.....:... £18,918 | G. Neal... ... .. ... £12;726 — 
Martin Wells and Co. 13,875| Chessum and Sons ... 12,300 
T. Bendon *.. ... -..- -18,839|.D. Charteris... ... 12,150 
Stimpson and Co. .... 13,200| F. T: Chinchen ... 11,990 
Wall .. 12,950 1S. Steed... E 11,800 


‘LONDON _-For addition and alteration to “The Devon 


rms,” Mare-street, Hackney. Mr. Harvey Roberts, Archi- 
tect, Lewisham :— a5 oe 
J.and W. Taylor... ... £1,497 | Green and Smith... .. £1,396 
Eames... .. «. «. 1,440] Simpson and Cove* ©... 1,360 
* Accepted, 


LONDON. — For alterations to “The Jolly Sailors,” 


Rotherhithe. Mr. H. Roberts, Architect :— as 
Todd. \..0~2. 1a. £1,119 | Taylor Bros: By 4. 9508 
White... 1,047 | Simpson and Cove. ..._-940 

Grover) 2s HES Fag eet 28 . 


BRIGHTON.—For wood paving, &., New-road and part of North-street, for the Town Council. Mr. F. J.C. May, ©.E., 


Town Hall, Brighton :— 


Providing and Providing and 


y bin, Jarrah by 5in. Karri 
wood blocks on 


jin. Portland 7in. Portland 


Providing and 

laying 9in. by 3in.\laying 9in. by 3in,\laying 9in. by 3in. laying 9in, by 3in. 
| by.5in. Swedish Si bin. Swedish 

wood blocks on |deal wood blocks e 

on 7in, Portland 

cement concrete cement concrete | cement concrete 


Providing and 


Supplying and | = eed 
- laying extra —) : 

concrete, com- 

‘posed of one 


al creosoted 
wood blocks, on 
7in. Portland 


foundation, in- | foundation, in- | foundation, in- | cement, concrete | Portland cement as puber 
cluding excaya- | cluding excava- | cluding excava- | foundation, in- | _» to six clean RC OL WOON 
tion, running-in-| tion, running-in | tion, running-in cluding excava- |shingle, including is 
joints, covering | joints, covering, | joints, covering, tion, ruanning-in | excavation for dean: ‘ 
&c.,; the whole &e., the whole &e., the whole | joints, covering, _ same. : soe 
complete. - complete. complete. -&c., the whole Fo es 
: complete. ins é neat 
; Per super. yd. Per super. yd. | Per super. yd. Per super. yd. Per cubic yd. | Per super. yd. 
Sind, Arak s; dl. Aad. 8. od. eS. Crotty 
G. J. Anderson .. 15 6 = ve ae pF ES. IO hres Se , [ee 
{ Tixone 1-3 if Jarrahdale 
A. & F, Manuelle* 14 114 U 1s 10 114 11 10 ; 13 0 2g Jarrah.- © 
¢ 2 ae G Oe ag 
Mowlem and Co. 16 0 16 0 12 9 3 4 2 OG ee aon = = 
W. Griffiths o 16. 9 16 9 == — 13. °GS.0 duvene 
W. H. Holman z : Gay _ r 
and Co. ... an 19. 0 = 19-0 14 3 V15- 4 18 0 3 


* Accepted. One half of New-road to be laid with “ Jarrah” 


Swedish deal creosoted wood blocks. 


” wood blocks, and one half with Swedish deal creosoted wocd : 
plocks, and the part of’ North-street to be payed, to be laid one half with “ Karri” wood blocks, and the other half with 
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wilding warehouse, Cross Key’s-court, 


LONDON.—For 
Mésst's. 


{,ondon-wall, E.C., for Mr. Gerard J. Mathiesoii. 
Barnes-Williams, Ford, and Griffin, Architects :— 


J. Smith and Sons £6,935 


LONDON.—Accepted for erecting new coachbuilder’s 
shop at Messrs. Dottridge Brothers, Kast-road, E.C.:— 
John Weibking and Sons ; . £350 
LONDON,.—For new drainage and entire renewal of in 


Holloway Bros. °... . £7,340 

Colls and Son . 7,140| Battley, Sons, and ternal sanitary arrangements, hot-water services, &c., at 166, 

John Greenwood 7,120 Holness 6,687 Earl's Court-road. Messrs. Jno. W. Morley and Letts, 

Howell J. Williams 6,985 | J. W, Falkner 6,483 surveyors, 185, Earl’s Court-road, 8.W.:— 

Higgsand Hill... 6,940 | H. L. Holloway 6,394 J. Mears ee ... £247 | Rugg and Son, Earl’s 

Lascelles . 6,925 J, Whitaker =. .....:. 235 Court* ye a wat ee RAO 
LONDON.— For the erection of club premises,-Old Charl- J. Fleming... 212 * Accepted. 


ton, S.E., for the Charlton Conservative Club. Mr. John 
Rowland, Architect, 24, The Village, Old Charlton :— 
H..J. Stevens £3,275 18. 6} F. G. Minster ... £3,070 0 0 
W. Mills F 8,166 0 0| TL. Marney , 0 
H.L. Holloway... 3,147 0 0|Thomas & Edge 0 
Balaam Bros. 3,081 0 O| J.B, Sandford 2,785 0 0 
Proctor : 3,030 0 0 
LONDON.—For new shop front, marble work, &¢.,.at’ 8, 
Churton-street, S.W., for Mr. A. J. Palmer. Mr. Alfred 
Howard, surveyor, 53, The,Outer Temple, Strand :— 
L. L. Leader and Co.. ... £315 | R. Wadsworth* £278 
* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For building new skittle saloon_at “The 


LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Vale of Health”’ 
Hotel, Hampstead, N.W., for Mr. Chas. Peters. Mr. Albert 


E. Pridmore, Architect, 2, Broad-street Buildings, B.C. :— 


Warburton & Goldring £1,174 | Marchant and Hurst ... “£804 
Beerand Gash .. ... 987 | Cooke and Macphail ., 859 
Spencer and Co. ... 935 | W. J. Davenport d . 839 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ White Hart,” Rivington- 
street, Shoreditch. Mr. G. G. Page, Architect, St. Olave’s 
House, Ironmonger-lane, E.C. :— 

Weibking and Sons £754 10| Perkins and Co. ... £647 0 
Snewen Bros. ... ....... 658 0|Coomber_... a». DLOe..0 

LONDON.—For alterations to Messrs. Furlong and Son’s 

furniture depository, Woolwich. Mr. J. O. Cook, Arehitect :— 


LONDON.—Accepted for alterations, additions, and new 
sanitary work, &c., at No. 194, Marylebone-road. Mr, C, 
Stanley Peach, Architect :— 

F. G. Hoskins, Tufton-street, Westminster £1,283 11 11 

LONDON.—Accepted for alterations, &c., to the * Vic- 
toria,’’ Kensal Rise. Mr. H. W. Budd, Architect :— 


F. C. Hoskins, Tufton-street, Westminster £224 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the “ Crown 
and Shears’ public-house, Minories, H.C., for Messrs. Hoare 
and Company, Limited. Messrs, Perry and Reed, Architects, 
9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
Clarke & Bracey.. £3,337 0 0| Edwards & Med- 
Hall, Beddall, & way £2,799 0 6 
Co. . ., 8,060 0 0] H. Knight and 
Perry and Co. ... 2,880 0 0 Son, Totten- 
Welshand Son 2,800 5 8 ham (accepted) 2,695 0 0 


LONDON.—Accepted for erecting house and_ stables, 
Steele-road, Tottenham, for Mr. A. Woodward. Mg. J. E. 
Pinder, Architect, Bridge House, South Tottenham, N. :— 

H. Knight and Son, Tottenham vet MAGLSB 
{No competition. ] 

MANORHAMILTON (Ireland)—For the construction of 

waterworks, &c., for the Union Guardians. Mr. R. H-~ 


ne a 
EEE Eo Eee eee 


‘rove Tavern,” Lordship-lane, Dulwich, for Mr. Fruit :— Covile Sess . £225 | Thomas and Edge £196 Dorman, County Surveyor, Armagh ;— 

Watson : £585 | Edwards aiid Medway ... £450 Hodgin cy rk he ge a LOG A aealey Sc 193 M. Green, Donegal-street, Belfast ... £1,639 

fLiotit .. .. .. .. «. 632 | Simpson-and Cove ... ABO Mills ii Weiser OOF MARNHULL (Dorset).—For the erection of a_ bridge 

Frampton and Co. 460 LONDON.—For building new_warehouses, Nos. 30 and 32, Little King’s Mill, for the Dorset County Council. Mr. 
Farringdon-road, for Messrs. John Greenwood and Son. W. J. Fletcher, C.E., County Surveyor, Wimborne :— ; 


LONDON.—For various decorative and sanitary repairs at 


54, Nevern-square, Earl’s Court, S.W._ Messrs. Jno. Masonry and General Work. 


Messrs. Bacon and Cobb, Architects, 4, Copthall-chambers, 


Morley and Letts, suryeyors, 185, Earl’s Court-road, 8.W. :— OF sem a ; ‘ R. Curtis £758 0 O 
Hy. Smith and Son £215|F. Holdstock, Earl’s Perry and Co. .. £6,317 | Killby and Gayford £5,902 S. Curtis t 735 0 0 
J. Whittaker 197 Court* £186 Godson and Son ., ... 6,313} F.C. Hoskins, Tufton- H. Bartlett, Shipton Gorge, Bridport* 560 10 0 
Rugg and Son .. 192 * Accepted. W. Downs 30 e .. 9,950 street, Westminster* 5,844 Tronwork. 
LONDON. Accepted for providing and fixing twenty- Harris and Wardrop .,.. 5,947 * Amended and accepted, Dorman, Long, and Co., Middlesbrough*. 342 0 0 
LON DON.—Accepted for constructing a new power-lift at i 


e ? 2 Fixing Ironwork. 
N. Harris, Bridport* ‘ 36 0 0 
* Accepted. 


nine new solid deal window frames at. the Wesleyan Chapel, 
William-street, Woolwich. Mr. W. Whincop, Architect :— 
Thomas and Edge fi _ £145 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO, Ltp., ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


Abbey Buildings, Westminster, for Mr. W. P. Metchin :-— 
F. GC. Hoskins, Tufton-street, Westminster we £246 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 
FLOORS. 


OMAN’S Fireproor_Fio 


Roofs, Piers, 


Used in = a ZZEo=_D ZZ ——— 


nearly a = Bridges, Joists, 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK. 
GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 
HOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS. 


LONDON  {Gicts: wicescpemvmen semeen =e | MANCHESTER, {Werth Waay'donesa!*” 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Namon, MANCHESTER.” Telephone No. 637. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Homan Ropcrrs, LONDON. 
PARE STONE, PoRsE TIT. 


and Girders 


wee ee Sy 


Telephone No. 1026. 


FIRECIAY BRiIcK WoORSS, 


MACFARLANE'S JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


Clock Towers, Drinking Fountains, 
Spray Fountains, Bandstands, Belfries, 
Lamp Pillars, Seat Shelters, Drinking 
Troughs, &c. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PILLARS AND BRACKETS. 


: Two GOLD MEDALS CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 
TF TUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PRICE.-LISTS 
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MIDDLESBROUGH .—For the erection of a large block 
of business premises (exclusive of all fixtures and fittings), 
Linthorpe-road, for the Co-operative Society, Limited. _Mr. 
W.-G,. Roberts, Architect, 61, Albert-road, Middlesbrough :— 
W.and H, Pounder... £7,134 0) J. Lambert & Son £5,782. 0 
Wi. Thompson, Cres- [All of Middlesbrough. ] 

cent-road (accepted) 7,078 15 


NORTHAMPTON.—For rebuilding “The Rose and 
Punch Bowl Hotel,” Marefair, Northampton. Mr. Herbert 
Norman, Architect; Swan-yard Chambers, Northampton :— 
E. Archer... £2,649 | Hawkin Rd £2,560 
H. Martin ? . 2,635 | R. Cosford 2,520 
Messrs. Green Bros. 2,570 | W. Heap (accepted) . 2,430 

[All of Northampton.] 


PENGE.—Accepted for making-up Phoenix-road and 
laying sewer and drains for Mr. W. R. Quested. Mr. Albert 
KR. Pridmore, Surveyor, 2, Broad-street-buildings, E.C, :— 

D. Brewer, Plumstead 5 . £410 15 


PETERSFIELD (Hants)—For the construction of a 
reservoir, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. T. Keates, 
Surveyor, Petersfield :— : 

Pedrette and Co. £1,456 0 | T. Woodand Son... £938 11 
B. Cooke and Co. 1,258"-0 | J. Fords. SAF if 680 11 


PONTYPOOL.—For the erection of house and shop, 
Crane-street, for Messrs. Woodley and Co. Mr. N. M. 
Brown, Architect, Somerton-road, Newport, Mon. :— 

A, E. Parfitt eS £840 0| John Jenkins £725- 0 
J. Monks . .. 825 0} Morgan and Evans, 
T. Westacott 763 19 Pontypool* 

* Accepted. 


ROEHAMPTON, S.W.—For electric lighting of Hoy 
Trini‘y New Church, Roehampton, S.W. Mr. Geo. H. 
Fellow:s Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 6, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, Westminster, S.W. T. Ekin, Engineer, 21, Old Queen- 
street, Westminster, S.W. :— 

Messrs. Tickner & Walter P. Adams, 
London, E.C, 


Partington, Ken- 

sal Rise £201 11. 6} Electrical and Gen- 
The Brush Elec- eral Engineering 

trical Engineer- Co., London 

jng Co., London, Laing, Wharton, 

W Sasa oe 186 16 6 and Down, Ltd., 
Belshaw and Co., London* * 151 

London, W. 179 11 6 * Accepted. 

ST. ALBAN’S.—For erecting a house in Hill Side-road, 
for Mr. T. H. Johnson. _ Mr. Griffith, Architect, London :— 
Longmire and Co. £1,619 | J. T. Bushell £1,465 
Wibley and Jervis . 1,475 | J. and W. Savage 1,300 


ST. ALBAN’S.—For a pair of semi-detached villa resi- 
dences, Upper Worley-road. Mr.§8.D. Edmunds, Architect, 
50, Hill-street, St. Alban’s :— 
©. Miskin and Sons £1,100 | G. Wiggs £880 
G. Veale ; Fa 980 | J. and W. Savage 850 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Accepted for the erection of a 
pair of houses. Mr. Arthur T, A. Bowyer, Architect, 90, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C. :— 

J. Bayliss, Forest Gate ... ; LI75 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—For making new streets for the 
North Staffordshire Cricket and Athletic Sports Company, 
Limited, at Stoke-on-Trent :— 

T. Godwin oe £1,521 0| F, Barke : £1,¢ 
H. P. Embrey .. . 1,440 0] A. Bullock, Stoke* 
Smith and Taylor... 1,415 0 * Accepted. 

SURBITON.—For decorative and sanitary works to Nor- 
bury House, Beaufort-road, Surbiton, Surrey, for Miss E. 
Forster. Mr. Walter J. Ebbetts, Architect, Savoy House, 
115, Strand, W.C.:— 

J.M. Macey and Sons £926 0| Adkins Bros. 
7. Messum os =4 698 0} R. Scase and Sons, 
Foord and Sons... 670 10 Surbiton (accepted) 649 0 


SUTTON.— For additions and alterations to Stanley 
House, Mulerayve-road, Sutton, Surrey, for Mr. Wm. Berrell, 
C.E. Mr. Walter J. Ebbetts, Architect, Savoy House, 
115, Strand, W.C, :— 

G. H Lewis £331 | J. B. Potter % £805 
H, Adams . ia). 820] BF. J. Shopland, Sutton* © 787 
* Accepted, 

LJIEHURST (Sussex).—Accepted for the erection of a 

y an Chapel. Quantities by Mr. A. Willmer Pocock, 

ct and Surveyor, 66, St. Anne’s-hill, Wandsworth, 


720 17 


£164 14 


£665 15 


L. Edwards, Hawkhurst Sa nae OSG 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For erecting layatories and addi- 
tions to Grosvenor House, Hoe-street, for the Urban District 
Coun-zilof Walthamstow. Mr. Geo. W. Holmes, Engineer :— 
Add for 


Birratt and Power ... 
W. Lawrence, Waltham Abbey * 
Stuart and Dayman as 
* Accepted. 


THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Ltp., 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
FOR THE 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


OF FUEL. 


Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. 


100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


BATH STONE FIRMS L1- 


BATH, 


proven xinps or BATH STONE, 


Fi Ht ATE for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 
L 5 serving Building Materials. 


LADDERS. BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


es 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, We _ 


¢ WEALDSTONE (Middlesex).—For the erection of a 
actory at Wealdstone, Harrow, for Messrs. Hamilton and 
Co. Messrs. G. R. Tasker and Sons, Surveyors, 38, John- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C, :— 

Turner .... £8,647 | Beer. and Gash vn £84 
Young : .. 8,647 | Lawrance and Sons 
Faulkner ee 8,583 | Killby and Gayford 


WORKINGTON,—Accepted for additions to Victoria 
Schools, for the Workington School Board. Messrs. W. J. 
Scottand Co., Architects, Victoria-buildings, Workington :— 

Masonry.—Geo. Mann, John-street — ... v £420 

Joinery.—John Steel, Bolton-street — ... c  - 280 

STating—Jdas. Lythgoe, Gray-street —... i 
Walker, 


Plumbing and Gasfitting—D. M. 
Washington-street ... 5 ’ 

Plastering.—John Lawson, Gordon-street 54 

Painting and, Glazing.—Geo. Dayies, John- 
street : 


79 


‘ se ae fs 20 
[All of Workington. } 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. - | 


ACKNEY UNION, 
ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSIONS TO 
THE MASTER’S OFFICE. 

The Guardians of this Union invite TENDERS for 
making certain ALTERATIONS and EXTENSIONS to 
the MASTER’S OFFICE at the Hackney Union Work- 
house, situate at Homerton, in the County of London. 

Persons desirous of Tendering may. inspect the 
Premises, and obtain specification, conditions of con- 
tract, and form of Tender, by applying to me between 
the hours of TEN in the forenoon and TWELVE noon. 

No Quantities. The Contractor will be required to 
give approved security for the due performance of the 
contract. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Extension of Master’s 
Office,’ must be delivered at my office not later than 
TEN a.m. on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28rd, 1897. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
FRANK R. COLES, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 

Clerk’s Offices, Hackney Union, 

Homerton, N,E., June 9th, 1897, 


| 
| 
| 


r¥\O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the various 
works required in the ERECTION of new KITCHEN 
WING, CLASS-ROOMS, DRAINAGE, «e., at the 
Grammar School, Pocklington, are requested to send 
in their names .to the Architects, Messrs. DEMAINE 
and BRIERLEY, 13, Lendal, York, on or before JUNE 
22nd, when bills of quantities will be ready. 


THOMAS ROBSON, 


Pocklington, Clerk to the Governors, 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, 
Electric, or Hand-Power, 


{ 


MT. MEDWAY:C” 


ALBERT WORKS, 


ROLT ST., DEPTFORD, S.E. 


K 


Ree 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANENG, €0., A 


oHORNTON- 


[Junn 16, 1897. 


EW KESBURY RURAL DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
PARISH OF BREDON. 
‘TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
The above Council invite TENDERS for the following 
WORKS and MATERIALS :— 

1, For Excavating, Laying, and Jointing about 3881 
yards of 12in,, 9in., and 6in. Pipe Sewers. For 
Constructing the necessary Manhole and In- 
spection Chambers. 

. For Providing and Delivering the Glazed Stone: 
ware Pipes to be used in the above works. 

3. For Laying and Jointing about 4,384 yards of 3in, 
Water Main, and Fixing the requisite Fire- 
cocks, Sluice Valves, &c. 

4. For Providing the Cast-Iron Water Mains for 
the above work. é 

5. For Providing the Firécocks, Sluice Valves, and 
Fittings. 

6, For Constructing the two Covered Reservoirs. 

Plans, specifications, and conditions may be seen on 
application to the Engineer, Mr. JAMES VILLAR, 
1a, Cambray, Cheltenham, and copies of quantities ob- 
tained on deposit of £2 2s. for each copy, to be returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. f 

Each contractor will have to enter into a bond with 
two approved sureties, or an approved guarantee 
society, in such a sum-as the Council shall decide, for 
the due performance of his contract. “ 

Tenders must be sent to me, the undersigned, on or 
before JUNE 28th, and to be endorsed ‘‘ Bredon Tender.”” 

H, A. BADHAM, 

Tewkesbury, Clerk to the Council. 

June 2nd, 1897. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


YIN: 


—— 


YELLOW. |PITCH PINK’ 


Per 100 Blocks 


out of sizes, ex Ship within 


At Wharf. |“ one month. | At Wharf. 


17s X3X3 ib 
173 x3x2 
W7Ex3xlk 


& PITCH PINE FL 


. With Specia Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1 x43 ” 42/6 oe) 21/= 3” 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, ne 
Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Telephone No. 601. Avenue. 


SLATES. BRICKS. 


VELINHELI, BANGOR, PORTMADOG, GREEN, &c, 


GOOD STOCKS ON HAND. 
COMMON WIRE CUTS. 
Large Quantities. Prompt Dellwery, 
GiBSEes BROT RERS, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


é 
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SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


t CAMERAS ann cid 
. SHUTTERS. & 


LTRINGHAM, - 
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WORKHOUSE PLANNING made for the simultaneous accommodation of | tion and all arrangements for the comfort. of 
* | persons of both sexes, with their attendants. | the occupants, they should be regarded and 


(Continued from page liv.) | In large workhouses provision for the recep- treated as sick wards. 
|-tion of short-period lmatics may in some The requisite minimum space per head for 
By Georer H. Brery, F.R.LB.A. cases be suitably provided in connection with | this class of inmate, is, in the dormitories, 
: | the wards already set apart for lunatics; but | 5ft. of wall space (irrespective of doors and 
| ; in the smaller workhouses it may usually fireplaces) ; 50ft. of floor area, 10ft. in height, 
No. V—WARDS FOR IMBECILES. | suffice to so arrange two wards and anatten- | and 500 cubic feet are required. In these 


\ 
} 
} 
| 
: r | \HE building requirements of the Local dant’s-room with padded-room, that one of the | arrangements generally the requirements. of | 
Government Board as regards accommo- | wards may, if necessary, be entirely shut off | the Local Government Board are below the i 
| dation for lunatics and imbeciles in workhouses | from the other portion for the joint use of a standards of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and 4 
: ) 
: | 


are far less exacting than those of the Com- | patient and attendant. of the corresponding authorities in Scotland 
missioners in Lunacy for patients in county | The wards should be large enough for at | and Ireland; but for this difference there does 
asylums; the result is that patients, being | least two beds, to enable a person in charge to | not appear to be a satisfactory justification, (i 
maintained at a less cost in workhouse lunatic | be in constant attendance, and the amount of | the inmates of county asylums and of work- |i 
wards, are not infrequently permanently kept — space allowed should not be less than 100ft. | house lunatic wards being alike dependent 1 
i there, whereas they would be better provided superficial and 1200 cubic feet for each bed; all | upon the ratepayers. Due provision must be 
: for in a county asylum. This appears to be | sharp projecting angles should be avoided, the | made for securing cleanliness of person, and i 
: particularly evident in Ireland, as may be seen | floors should he of wood; ledges, architraves of | for the supply of hot and cold water; but in ny 
from the reports of the Irish Inspectors of | doors, internal window sills and the like should | many cases a portable bath used in the ward {i 


: Lunatics. be avoided; no brackets, pegs, or nails, «c., would be a suitable provision. 
| The buildings for pauper lunatics, until fifty should be fixed to the walls; door handles In some workhouse establishments the 


Pig: G: a 
| 
: Hi 
years ago, were usually inadequate for the | should be sunk flush, and doors arranged so as | changes of nurses and attendants are not un- | 
purpose, both as regards construction and | to open outwards. For wards of this kind | frequently caused by insufficient, unsuitable, hy 
number, and vastly different in every way | strong window frames with vertical swing | or uncomfortable arrangements made for their i 
(and particularly as to management) to those sashes 6in. wide, extending for nearly the | residence, it is therefore desirable that every tt 
he) 


now provided in the British Isles. ~ whole height of the window, glazed with small | reasonable provision should be made by the 
There can be no doubt that the local | panes of stout plate-glass, and working on workhouse Architect for the comfort and ac- 
authorities had a great objection to all such | pivots at top and bottom, are suitable. | commodation of the nurses and attendants, 
institutions, as only causes of expense to the |. Artificial light should be furnished from the | whether these be housed in the main asylum, 
ratepayers, and frequently permitted the insane | adjoining attendant’s room through a fanlight | near the wards, or in detached cottages. 


to dwell where they could. elazed with din, plate, and under the control Many of the workhouse lunatics and im- 

In the planning of wards for harmless | of the attendant, whose room should com- | beciles are frequently very noisy at night, and 
lunatics, and imbeciles under workhouse | mand a view of the whole ward by a small | unless the buildings be well planned, the : 
control, there are various points to which the | window of similar strength. Ventilation and | attendants and nurses off duty are apt to | 
Local Government Board have directed atten- | warmth should be provided in wards of this | suffer from loss of sleep ; there is obviously less 
tion. In the first place, it must be borne in | kind by an air-chambered grate in the attend- | reason in a large workhouse, with spacious 
mind that in a large workhouse there must | ant’s room, passing fresh-warmed air into the | apartments for lunatics and imbeciles, than in 
be some accommodation for “short-period” | wards. Air-bricks should be fixed also in suit- | a moderate or small-sized one, why the attend- 


lunaties, and provision should be made in | able positions in addition to the opposite | ants should suffer in this respect, as special 
workhouses for the accommodation of persons | external windows, which are indispensable in | wards in the former instance are frequently 
who are alleged to be, or who are, lunatics, | each ward. The wards for imbeciles should | provided for violent and noisy patients, whereas 
and who are removed to the workhouse under | provide for the ready sub-division of the | in smaller institutions all classes of officers, 
the provisions of section 20 or 21 of the Lunacy | patients, according to their habits and con- attendants, and patients are frequently brought 
Act, 1890. The extent of this accommodation | dition, and should be so arranged as to afford | into close contact. 

will depend upon the requirements of the | the utmost facility for the constant super- It is desirable in all buildings set apart for 
particular union ; but arrangements should be vision of the patients. Andas respects ventila- | the use of officials, attendants, and nurses that 
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the staircases should be constructed in a 
similar manner to those intended for the use 
of pauper inmates—that is, the flights should 
not exceed ten steps, there should be no 
“winders,” there should be a central newel- 
wall or other protection to prevent inmates 
from falling over, and there should be handrails 
on both sides, the possibility being borne in 
mind that a patient might wander from his 
ward and attempt suicide by throwing himself 
from the upper levels of the staircase, therefore 
there should be no open well-holes to the stair- 
cases, or otherwise railings should be carried 
up. to the ceilings, even in the buildings for 
officials. 

In many workhouses the accommodation for 
both officials and patients is still very defective 
and insufficient, yet matters in the “short 
period lunatic” wards, and in the imbeciles’ 
wards in workhouses, appear to compare very 
unfavourably with asylum accommodation 
generally, particularly as regards the floor 
spaces, heights, ahd cubic space permitted by 
the instructions of. the Local Government 
Board, which allow in the day rooms a floor 
space of 20ft.,a height of 10ft., and a cubic 
space of 200ft. for each inmate; whereas the 
Commissioners in Lunacy demand that the 
day rooms, of which there should be at least 
one to each ward, should afford not less than 
40ft. superficial for each patient, not reckoning 
corridors of less width than 10ft. In ordinary 
asylums, where corridors of that or any greater 
width exist, the day rooms may afford only 
20ft. superficial for each patient, it being 
understood that a space equal to 40ft. super- 
ficial be provided for each patient in the day 
rooms and such corridors combined. Mere 
passages of communication are not to be con- 
sidered as corridors. In other respects, the 
constructional arrangements for imbeciles and 
short period lunatics are similar in most 
respects to those required for county asylums. 

The requirements and suggestions of the 
Local Government Board state that the padded 
room may be most suitably fixed inside the 
attendant’s room, against an external wall, and 
in any case should be entered directly from 
that room. The padded room should have an 
area of about 63ft., exclusive of the space 
occupied by the padding. The padding (which 
may be of cocoa-fibre or other suitable material, 
and at least 4in. in thickness, covered with 
india-rubber or painted canvas) should extend 
to a height of at least 7ft. Gin. from the floor, 
and be capped with a strong slope fixed with 
screws, and sloping at an angle of about 
30dez. from the wall, in order to afford no hold 
to a destructive occupant. The floor should 
be padded with cork chips, covered with 
india-rubber or painted canvas, so laid as to 
be thoroughly water-tight and washable, being 
commonly used. It is désirable to bed the 
floor on concrete or similar material to prevent 
damage either by vermin or dry-rot. Light 
may be provided by a small window of 4in. 
plate-glass, fixed high up in the external wall. 
It should be furnished with a shutter either 
on the inside or outer side, so arranged as to 
lock into a recess when not in use. For 
artificial light a fanlight should be provided. 
The gas jet should be on a jointed bracket to 
turn away, and so as to be wholly out of sight 
of the occupant of the padded room when 
necessary. Ventilation may be provided for 
by air-bricks near to the wall plate, and 
by a strong grating in the lower 3in:; of 
the door below the padding. When the 
padded room is wholly within the attend- 
ant’s room, the partition may stop about 
2in, below the ceiling. Warmth ina padded 
room is a specially important matter, as 
inmates of this class are frequently inclined 
to strip themselves. When the padded room is 
not so situated as to share the warmth of the 
attendant’s apartment, means should be pro- 
vided for passing into it warmed air either 
from a coil of hot pipes or from a chamber 
behind the grate in the attendant’s room, and 
through air bricks in the wall at a suitable 
height above the padding. A roomy approach, 
free from awkward angles and projections, is a 
most important desideratum for a padded 
room ; the door, which should usually be about 
3ft. wide, should open outwards to its fullest 
extent, so that the padding on it may not 


diminish the clearway ; the door should be so 
hung as to prevent any danger of crushing a 
hand or foot in the hinges when the door is 
being closed, and the fastening of the door 
should be by means of a snap-lock, with bolts 
near to the top and bottom respectively, and 
commanded by a single handle, and it may be 
desirable to arrange a supplemental drop-bolt 
in such a manner as to allow of a partial 
opening of the dcor for ventilation and inspec- 
tion; two inspection slits, the upper one 
vertical and the lower horizontal (being for a 
lantern to light the floor where the gas jet 
may fail to illuminate it), should be provided 
in the door; these should be protected by 
strong plate glass, sunk so as to be beyond 
reach of a blow from the occupant. 

In Fig. 6 is given the ground plan of a ward- 
block for imbeciles, &c. A is the entrance from 
the covered corridors leading to the main 
buildings, B passage leading to the imbeciles’ 
airing court, C a store closet, D a padded room 
which is approached through the attendant’s 
room at E; the day room is shown at F, and 
has a central fireplace at G; three wards or 
single rooms for noisy cases are provided at 
H H GH, at J is another storeroom, K lavatory, 
L exits to yard and ventilating space, M panic 
stairs from dormitory on floor above, and 
W.C’s. 

Of all the improvements in the planning of 
workhouse wards for imbeciles and lunaties, 
none are so desirable as those which provide 


| for buildings in which it is practicable for the 


officials to give such inmates a maximum of 


individual attention ; large wards, whether in- 


large or small asylums, are necessarily the 
most economical, but, at the same time, the 
least efficient means for the housing of the 
insane. By reducing the number of inmates of 
the wards, the ‘troubles, occasioned by the 
noisy or violent, necessarily discomfort a 
reduced number of persons; if an imbecile 
patient be of filthy or objectionable habits, 
it is obviously desirable that he should be 
seen as little as possible by others than the 
officials. This question as to whether the work- 
house wards for imbeciles and lunatics should 
be large must continue to be purely a financial 
matter, as regards institutions for paupers, and 
it is-to be greatly regretted that in spite of 
the enormous. sums expended upon modern 
workhouses in certain districts, it, should 
remain quite impossible for the inmates in all 
cases to receive that careful attention which 
could only be given advantageously in rooms 
of moderate area, and by an adequate number 
of officials. The question as to how far it may 
be desirable for public authorities to take 
charge ofall insane persons, both rich and 
poor, is one that is not unlikely to attract 
further attention, and there would appear to 


_ be no reason why, in such an event, the accom- 


modation for imbeciles and lunatics in work- 
houses should be reduced to the lowest limits, 
and for the most temporary arrangement, and 
that all such persons should be keptand cared 


for in asylums where they would receive . 


attention from specialists. 

The disadvantages of large asylums or 
workhouses with large wards include diffi- 
culties of the officials connected with ob- 
taining a complete knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties, dangers, wishes, and constantly changing 
conditions of the patients, both as regards 
their bodily and mental health; for even if the 
number of attendants and nurses be corre- 
spondingly increased with the number of 
inmates kept in large wards, yet the cireum- 
stance of mixing many imbeciles in different 
conditions of health and temper cannot but 
tend to militate against the prospects of good 
management, and to the detriment of those 
persons who only require quiet and careful 
observation and treatment in apartments of 
moderate area to perfect their restoration to 
mental he Ith. 

For those inmates whose mental condition 
does not prevent them from undertaking em- 
ployment, one-story workrooms should be pro- 
vided; but, wherever for sufficient reasons it 
is necessary that two-story buildings should 
be used for this purpose, the staircases and 
exits should be arranged as for other portions 
occupied by imbeciles and harmless lunatics ; 
that is, every precaution must be adopted to 


prevent the inmates from falling or throwing 
themselves down. Well-holes in such stair- 
cases would not be permitted. 

(To be continued.) 
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SANITATION AT BRISTOL. 


je the course of an exhaustive report on the 
health of Bristol, Dr. D. 8. Davies, Medical 
Officer of Health, supplies the following in- 
formation :—Bristol is completely sewered, 
cesspools are not countenanced, and no dry 
systems of disposal are in use. The aggregate 
length of the main sewers is about 150 miles, 
and the cost of construction, commenced in 
1851, amounted to about £161,000. The sewers 
take all storm-water, which reaches them by 
way of trapped street gullies; they are with- 
out any external openings or special ventilating 
outlets, and the manholes are all closed down. 
In the low-level sewers provision has been 
made for flushing from the Floating Harbour, 
and double tidal valves are fixed at their out- 
let. These valves are of cast-iron, oval cr 
circular, and self-acting, hung on chains, and 
bedded on indiarubber. The sewers are so 
designed and constructed with regard to 
capacity, fall, and position, that they may be 
ultimately 
CONVERGED TO ONE Porn’, 


from which an outfall sewer may be continued 
toa suitable point lower down the river, or 
into the Bristol Channel. The sewage is 
discharged without treatment into the tidal 
Avon, and the rapid scour of the tide, which in 
this channel is of exceptional force, generally 
results in the removal of the sewage without 
offence, although in remarkably dry summers, 
when fresh water is deficient in the river, some 
nuisance is complained of. These complaints 
were especially frequent during the ex- 
ceptionally dry .summer of 1896; and on 
July 23rd the question was referred for ex- 
haustive consideration to a sub-committee. 
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The nuisance is not only felt acutely at those _ 


points where the ferries cross, but is com- 
plained of in the houses by the residents on 
the river bank, and in three specific instances 
the occurrence of disease (one case of enteric 
fever, and two of septic mischief following 
parturition, but not notified in either case as 
puerperal fever) has been attributed to the 
effluvium from the river. Although there is 


no general excess of disease in the districts — 


bordering on the New Cut, and although the 
water of the river is muddy and brackish, and 
therefore not used for drinking or domestic 
supply by any town or village within the 
tidal range, the very definite, persistent, and 
increasing complaints of nuisance from this 
cause must be allowed considerable weight, 
It is an elementary axiom that excremental 


| matter should be removed as completely and 


as rapidly as possible from centres of popu- 
lation, and it would undoubtedly be more 
satisfactory to carry the sewage right away at 
once to the*Bristol Channel (unless it can be 
efficiently and economically purified at some 
intermediate point before discharge into the 
river), than to allow it to discharge directly, 
as at present, into the river as it passes 
through the city. This must, however, be 
carried out as a complete scheme, dealing with 
the entire 
~ ArRwa or LARGER Bristvo1, 


and with the sewage of up-river towns; and it 
must not be forgotten that, when completed, 
there will possibly occur under certain condi- 
tions of temperature some considerable smell 
from the mud-banks, though freed of sewage, 
and that in very hot summers some occasional 
forms of illness may then, as now, be attri- 
buted to the condition of the river.— The 


erection of the permanent hospitals at Nover’s . 


Hill and at Ham Green has made considerable 
progress. | Hospital accommodation for the 
present city of Bristol will be adequately pro- 
vided by the erection of 230 beds in permanent 
buildings, being in the proportion of one bed 
per 1000 population. Small-pox Hospital: Of 
these, eighty beds will be provided on the 


Nover’s Hill site for small-pox cases, together. 
with adequate administration and laundry 
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buildings for the proper accommodation of a 


sufficient staff of nurses, and the efficient 
dealing with the clothes. Sixty beds are 


already provided, and the administration. and 
laundry buildings -are approaching comple- 
tion ; fifty-two of the beds are as yet provided 
only 


In Temporary Woopren Buit.LpiInGs 


erected under pressure of the 1898-94 small- 
pox epidemic, and an isolation block of per- 
manent construction provides for the isolation 
and observation of eight patients. The 
adnunistration block and the laundry provide 
fully for the requirements of the full-bedded 
site. As these are now all but completed, the 
difficulties to all concerned in dealing with 
infectious disease in temporary wards, with 
imperfect bathing and laundry conveniences, 
and inadequate accommodation for a sufficient 
staff, will very shortly disappear. Fever 
Hospital: The 150 remaining beds for cases 
other than small-pox are to be provided upon 
the Ham Green site; together with the 
administration laundry, stabling and storage 
vwecommodation necessary for the efficient 
working of the hospitals. The administration 
building, the laundry, and stabling accommo- 
dation, and 76 of the 150 beds are already in 
hand, and when completed will provide, 
together with those on the Nover’s Hill site, 
good instalments of that sufficient hospital 
provision in which the city has so long been 
lacking. 


In his annual report on the sanitary con- 
dition of the borough, Dr. Wm. Iliffe (medical 
officer of health for Derby) states that further 
progress has been made with the condemnation 
of houses unfit for human habitation. “There 
are,’ he says; “hundreds of houses im Derby 
which are unfit to live in, but, by their simul- 
faneous condemnation, greater difficulties 
vould be created and much more sutfering 
induced than exists under present circum- 
stances.” Under these difficulties the medical 
officer has considered it the wisest and most 
prudent course to condemn the worst of these 
wretched dwellings in a gradual, but sure 
way, so as to cause a minimum of inconvenience 
and loss to owners and tenants. The only 
other course that could be adopted, to be 
successful, would be Mr. Russell’s idea of the 
municipality stepping in, and providing houses 
for the people who are displaced; and even 
this course would take time. Houses are 
required at rentals of from Is. 6d. to 3s. per 
week, and such houses can only be erected 
without by “public bodies,” who can 
herrow money at a very low rate of interest 
‘hough no pecuniary profit could be expected, 
the gain to the general public would neverthe- 
less be great by removing plaeue-spots, and 
sO improying the health of the people and 
preventing epidemics of disease. 
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Surveying and Sanitary. 
Notes. 


Tue ability of women as sanitary inspectors 
has been practically. demonstrated in St. 
Pancras, Islington, Kensington, and other 
metropolitan parishes, where the vestries have 
deemed it wise and necessary to thus employ 
females. In a report just issued by the Health 
Committee of St. Pancras, it is stated that 
during the twelve months since a local female 
sanitary inspector was appointed, she has 
made 3071 inspections and 246 re-inspections. 
The committee, however, are of opinion that 
this cannot represent the total number of 
workshops where female labour is employed in 
St. Pancras, and believe that as time passes 
the number of these premises coming under 
inspection will continue to increase. ‘The 
sanitary arrangements of shops where women 
are employed, the Committee advises, should 
be inspected annually by the female inspector. 
It further suggests. that infants’ and girls’ 
schools (especially those conducted privately ) 
should be inspected from time to time, and 
that this duty should also be undertaken by 
the female sanitary inspector. 


OFFICIAL particulars have just been obtained 
respecting the discovery of defective drainage 
at Hounslow Barracks. It appears that the 
Hounslow District Council has been in com- 
munication with the War Office on the subject, 
with the result that the War Office has issued 
orders for the construction of an entirely new 
drainage system at the barracks, at a cost 
approaching £10,000. A preliminary investi- 
gation has disclosed so many defects that it 
has been found positively dangerous to go on 
with the works. By the direction of the War 
Office a board of officers has been convened, 
and it has reported that the circumstances are 
of the most serious character. The whole of 
the patients in the military hospital, number- 
ing over 100, have been removed to huts 
erected on the west side of the barracks. 


In an article on “London Street Scaveng- 
ing,” a contemporary declares that there is no 
capital in Europe in which the streets are in 
such a disgraceful condition as in London. 
The article continues :—“ In the City proper, 
where street cleansing is properly the business 
of the Corporation, things are in so satisfactory 
a state that but little remains to be desired. 
But as soon as we leave the City boundaries 
and come into residential London we are 
plunged into anarchy. The worthy. citizens, 
on their way to their business in the morning, 
have their nostrils offended by all kinds of 
noxious smells. Quaint-looking men with 
curious instruments, exaggerated copies of the 
implements the deft eroupiers use~ at Monte 
Carlo, are seen hobbling about the roads 


raking the mud and street refuse into heaps, 
which heaps are allowed to rot and fester by 
the hour under the benevolent germinating 
influences of the morning sun, until it suits 
the convenience of the huge open carts, for 
which our vestries have so great a partiality, 
to come alone and leisurely take them away. 
In other capitals all this is done at night.” 


Tue Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, of which Mr. Rankin is chairman, 
recently resumed consideration of the Bill 
which the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company is promoting for power to take 
some 20,000,000 gallons of water daily in 
excess of the quantity—viz., 24,500,000 gallons 
—which they are now entitled to take from 
the Thames. This additional quantity, it 
alleges, is absolutely necessary to supply the 
present needs of their district, and the Com- 
pany is already abstracting it. An injunction 
was, however, obtained by the Thames Con- 
servancy Board in January . last restricting 
them to the lesser quantity. In view of the 
great emergency of the case the Board con- 
sented to the suspension of the injunction to 
enable the Company to obtain the present Act, 
which was intended merely to carry the Com- 
pany over till next session, and to leave it 
quite open for all matters of contention to be 
discussed. After hearing evidence, the Chair- 
man said: The Committee is of opinion that 
the Water Company could not possibly carry 
out the demands of the petitioners in one year, 
which is the time this Bill would have to run, 
even if they were able to substantiate their 
claims, upon which point the Committee gives 
no opinion. Therefore, the Committee deems it 
inexpedient to-further consider these petitions ; 
and, as the matter is of great emergency, it 
finds the preamble of the Bill proved, with the 
condition that both the mode of taking the 
water from the river Thames and the quantity 
to be taken are to be treated in next year’s 
Bill. It would suggest that it would be 
more convenient for the petitioners to raise 
their various issues upon next year’s Bill. 


Av a recent meeting of the Aldeburgh ‘Town 
Council another step was made in connection 
with the proposed sewerage scheme, Alderman 
Anderson moving that application be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £11,000 for sewerage works and sewage 
disposal. Mr. Anderson said it was doubtless 
in the remembrance of councillors that strone 
opposition was made to a sewage scheme 
when it was first introduced, the general im- 
pression being that the cesspool system was 
most suitable; but it had become increasingly 
obvious that a change was desirable, and that 
they would have to adopt a system of sewerage 
on modern principles, With a view of carrying’ 
out that idea they consulted Mr. James Man- 
sereh, and he and his partner presented a 
report condemning the cesspool system.—It 
was agreed to apply for the loan mentioned, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF | 


DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECOTED, 


FOR WHOM, | 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS— 

June 18 Chartham, near Canterbury—Chimney Shaft, &e. ete 
* 18 Leeds—Removal of Roof, Post Office H.M. Office of Works 
sek 18 Mullion Cove, Cornw: all—-Hotel Hotel Company rs 
¥ 18 Newport, Mon.—Hospital . Directors of Newport Hospital = 
$3 18 Quainton, near Aylesbury—Se hools and Offices Managers ; ie 
8 18 Otley, Yorks.—Churech .;. OER Ge Se Ee Dare OE BE aeeteh et eee 
ts 18 St. Stythuans, Cornwall Repairing, ‘&e., Ristori a eee 
Ye 18 Otley—Congregational Chureh Z ae 
5 1g Chopwell and High Spen——Houses Consett Iron Company 
2 19 Dalmally, Scotland— House encpaet 
‘ 19 Great Yar mouth—School, &c.. School Board 
s 19 Kilmallock, Ireland— Schoolhouse, Residence, &e. 

_ 19 Paignton, Devon—Brick Lining a Water Tower oe 

: 19 Tintagel, Cornwall—House, Trebarwith Farm 

~ 19 Whitehaven—Rebuilding Tan C2 R. Shepherd 

é 19 Whittington, Salop—Chapel ... » ; pshtagers 
19 Denny, Scobland—- Dwelling: houses (Thirt y- -six) on Co-operative Society 
19 Oswestry—Alterations, &c., Club ant 

: 19 Gateshead-on-Tyne— Church and Vi icarage | beans 

“ 19 R ‘hopwell—Houses Consett Iron Company 

A 21 Carlisle—Laboratories, Soha RA Pee regret ONS: Sea ea Eee 

5 21 Croydon—Wall .,, a ; Urban District Council 

x 2) Der -by—Additions, &e., Board School School Board ., 

‘ 21 Sandgatie— —Brick Public Convenience Urban District ‘Council 

, 21 London, 8,E,.—Fittings, &c., New Dulwich Libr ary Vestry of Camberwell 

se 21 Maldon, Essex—Altering, &e.; Chapel ° .. Trustees 

a 22 Poeklington—Kitchen Wing, &¢,, Gramuiat School ..,  Govérnors 


W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
Surveyor, 
Office, J. "Roberts, Mullion. 
R. J. Lovell, 46, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C, 
W. EF. Tay lor ' Architect, Aylesbury. 
T. H. and F. Healey, 42, Tyrrel-street, Bradford. 
H. W. Collins, Architect, Penryn- street, Redruth, 
Offices, T. H. and‘F, Healey, 42, Tyrrel- street, Bradford, 
Architect, Consett Iron Co., 
J. Macdonald, Fern-bank, Dalmally, 
Bottle and Olley, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth. 
R. Fogerty, Architect, Henry-street, Limerick, 
165, Manor-street, Clapham, London, S.W, 
Wise and Wise, Architects, Launceston. 
E. Jackson, Tangier- buildings, Whitehaven, 
oral W.K. Minshall, Oswestry, 

we Lelland, Architect, Motherwell-road, Bellshill. 
Shayles and Madoc-Jones, 19, Church-street, Oswestry. 
ie KE. Clephan, St. Nicholas’ Chambers, Newcastle-on- Tyne‘ 
Company’s Onne, Blackhill, co. Durham, 
G. D. Oliver, é 
Office 
A, Macpherson, Architect, Tenant-street, Derby. 
A. R. Bowles, Surveyor’s Office, Sandgate. 
C..W. Tage, Vestry ‘Hall, Camberwell, S.E, 
Rev. R, P, Grant’s, High-street, Maldon. 
Demaine and Brierly, 13, Lendat, York, 


H.M. Office of Works, Leeds. 


General Offices, Blackhill. 


5, Lowther- street, Carlisle. 
e, Sur veyor, Town Hall, Croy don. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


Samoe Pn # 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM, 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Colne, Lancs.—Chimney (70 yards high) 
Leven, Scotland—Hotel .., cat sy 
Canterbury—Repair of Fences... si 
Hull—Electric Lighting Extension ... ae 
Kingswear, Devon—Additions, the Redoubt 
Liyerpool—Offices... ae “xt me ae 
London, 8.W.—Repairs ... ae on 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks.—Chapel Works 
Salford—Artisans’ Dwellings (Sixty-six) 
Croydon—Cottages, Stable. &c, AA 
Hull—Foundations, Buildings, &e. ... 

Micklover, Derby—Cottages (Two) ... Es 
Micklover, Derby—Teak Flooring, Wards... 
Augher, Co, Tyrone—Repairs, &e. ... fea 
Hampton, Middlesex—Engine-house, &e. ... 
Bala—Class Rooms, &c. ... ss Bi 
Bridlington—Brick Gasholder Tank... 
Glasgow—Masonry Dam a Sr sr Ste 
Corsham, Wilts.—Additions, &c., Mansion House 
Wigan—Hall and School ae Be ee 
Bideford—Repairs, 16, Bridgeland-street_. 
Dover—Car Shed, Buckland ... sie > ad 
Burnley—Works ... ne ot as Eke Be 
Leeds—Gate Piers, Walls, &e., Horsforth Chureh 
Bucks.—Brick and Steel Girder Bridge, &c. ay 
Luton—School Buildings 


Pocklington—New Wing, Class Rooms, Drainage, &e, 


Carlisle—Villa, Dalston-road ... 

Huntly, N,.B.—Factory Ste rs bis at 
Denaby Main, Yorks.—Church and Presbytery ... 
Blackfine, Co, Durham—Four Cottages : at 
Ramsey, Isle of Man—Hotel, Mooragh 


ENGINEERING— 
Ashford, Kent—Reservoir, &c. Sia 5 
Carmarthen—Heating Apparatus, Shire Hall 
Portdinorwie, Wales—Extending Ferry Piers 
Belfast—Engine and Boiler _. Pr i 
London, E.—Graying Dock, &e, 
Queenstown—Waterworks a ate Bc re 
Wootton Bassett—Railway (335 miles in length)... 
Belper—Waterworks ... eu nes ; re 
London, 8.W.—Cooking Apparatus ... 
Madras—Pumps, Drainage Works 
Croydon—Gas Engine ... Es ee 
Wistaston, Cheshire—Widening Bridge |. 2 
Plymouth—Boiler, Workhouse (Local Contract)... 


IRON AND STEEL— 
London, E.C.—Steel and Iron Work, Chittagong 


Haworth, Yorks.—Pipes, Water Mains 
Haworth, Yorks.—Pipes, Gas Mains 
Kettering—Sewage Disposal Ironwork 
Uitenhage, Cape Colony—Pipes 


PAINTING— 
Canterbury—Repainting Railings, &c. 
Maenclochog, Wales—Painting, &c. .., a me ree 
London, S.W.—Painting, Whitewashing, &c., Infirmary 
Crumpsall, Manchester—Painting, Whitewashing, &c.... 
Leeds—Painting, Cleaning, &c., Schools e 


ROADS— 
Stockton-on-Tees.—Kerbing, &e, : 
Ikeston—Making New Street... ad Ka 
North Walsham, Norfolk—Granite (200 tons) 
Plumstead— Widening Lane, &. — .., Sea 
Friern Barnet—Kerhbing, Channelling, &e. ... 
Oldham—Paying, Flagging, &e. é 
Canterbury—Materials ... - .. a 
Lewes—Granite, &e. eos te he sx EAP 
Eccles, Lancs.—Materials, Flag Rock Kerbing, &e. ... 
Walthamstow—Making-up and Laying Concrete Flags... 
Cardiff—Gravel and Sand (6000 tons) ~ “iat . 
East Molesey—Making-up aS 


SANITARY— ‘i 
Chatburn, Clitheroe—Removalof Refuse sae 
Goole—Drainage Works ae 
Holyhead—Sewerage Works ... 
London, N .W.—Sewerage Works 
Sandgate—Publie Convenience 
Boston—Outfall Works =a 
Watford—Sewerage Works _.. ; 
Croydon—New Surface-water Drain 
Enfield—Pipes, Sewers, Manholes, &e, 
Eccles, Lancs.—Sewers ... ap 
Tewkesbury—Sewerage Works re 
Brownhills, Statis.—Sewerage Works 
Buckfastleigh—Seweragze Works 


SSSSSS999B893Ba9S9S SSE 


Health Committee .., 


Roads, &c., Committee 
Corporation ae 
R. Smith 


Royal Insurance Company 5 


Lambeth Vestry 


Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 
County Asyluin 
County Asylum 


Seiveuves 


Urban District Council 


County School Managers if 


Gas Company ... 
Corporation 


Trustees of the Long Bridge 


Town Council 


Lancashire and Yorkshir 


Committee”), 
County Council 
School Board ... 
Grammar School 

T. Williamson yy 
G, Arnott and Sons .., 


Harbour Commissioners ... 


Proprietors at 
Town Commissioners 
Great Western Railway 
Urban District Council 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Municipal Commission 
Town Council... a0 
Rural District Council 
Guardians é 


Assam-Bengal Railway Company 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ss 


Markets Committee.., 
School Board ... He 
Guardians 

Guardians oe 
School Board .., 


Rural District Council 


General Works Committee 


Urban District Council 
Vestry... a 
Urban District Council 
Corporation sie 
Corporation * 

Town Council... re 
Highway Committee 
Urban District Council 
Corporation Lp 
Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 


Hendon Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 


Commissioners of Sewers .., 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Couneil 
Urban District Council 
Highways Committee 
Rural District Counéil 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


COMPETITIONS, 


J. M. Gale, City-chambers, 45, J ohn-street, Glasgow. 


e Railway Co. 


Office, T. H. Hartley, Town Hall, Colne. 

Swanton and Legge, 196, High-street, Kirkealdy.. 

City Surveyor, 28, St. Margaret-street, Canterbury. 

A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull. 

W. F. Tollit, Architect, Gate House, Totnes. 

J. F. Doyle, 4, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 

Surveyor’s Office, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green, §,E. 
A. G. Dalzell, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax. 

Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford. 5 
T. Walker, Town Hall, Croydon. : * 
A. E. White, Town Hall, Hull. e : 
J. 8. Story, County Surveyor, St. Margaret’s Gate, Derby. 
J. 8. Story, County Surveyor, St. Margaret’s Gate, Derby. 
Rev. F, Doherty, Tully House, Augher, Co. Tyrone. 

T. Shone, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster,-S. W. > 
Office, R, L. Jones, Architect, Mount-place, Bala. s 
T. Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 


Office, T. Holloway, Chippenham, Wilts. ~ , 

J. B. Thornley, Powell’s Chambers, Standisgate, Wigan. 
R. T. Hookway, Warden, Bideford. 

Office, H. E. Stilgoe, Town Hall, Dover, 

Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

F. B. Fraser, 8, Park-square, Leeds. _ rps : 

R. J. Thomas, County Hall, Aylesbury. | | 
J. R. Brown and Son, Market Hill, Luton. 

Demaine and Brierley, 13, Lendal, York. ; 
Johnston Bros., Architects, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 

J. Jamieson, Architect, 2, Commerce-street, Elgin. 
Empsall and Clarkson, Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford, 
P. Stokoe, 71, Durham-road, Blackfine. - . is 
W. Telford Gunson and Son, C.E., Marsden-st., Manchicoeragl 


Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 

Bowen and Jones, Engineers, Carnarvon. er 3 
G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Office, Belfast. : AGN 
W. Jaffory, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, ; 
Town Commissioners’ Office, Town Hall, Queenstown, 
Office, Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 

G. and F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. 

A. H, Tiltman, 6, J ohn-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 

King and Co., 65, Cornhill, London, E.C. a See: 

T. Walker, Town Hall, Croydon. : 

J. Bebbington, Surveyor, Willaston, Nantwich. 

W. Adams, 13, Princess-square, Plymouth. 


W. Terrill, Surveyor, North-street, Ashford. ; § 
ent 


en 


Offices of Company, Bishopsgate House, 55 and 56, Bishops- | 
gate Within, London, H.C. AG 

W. Robertshaw, Clerk, North-street, Keighley. 

W. Robertshaw, Clerk, North-street, Keighley, 

T. R. Smith, Engineer, Market-hill, Kettering, 

Library of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, London. Fn Sc 

Office, City Surveyor, 28, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury, 

Schoolmaster, School Board, Maenclochog, — 

A.S. Snell, 22, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C, 

H. R. Chambers, Workhouse, Crumpsall. - 

W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds. 
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W. Barton, Surveyor, Billingham, near Stockton-on-Tees, 
H. J, Kilford, Town Hall, Ilkeston. : 
J. 8. Empson, Clerk, North Walsham. s ; 
W. C. Gow, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plumstead. 
KE, J. Reynolds, Beaconsfield-road, Friern Barnet. - — 
Office, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Oldham. 
Office, City Surveyor, 28, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
Office, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 

flice, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eccles. © 
G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow, = 
C. H. Priestléy, Town Hall, Cardiff, 
J. Stevenson, Council Offices, Hast Molesey.” 


Office, J. Eastham, Clerk, Clitheroe, Wee eeaa | 
E. C, B, Tudor, Surveyor, Goole. ‘Ga 
Office, J. L. Griffith, Stanley House, Holyhead, ; 


8.8. Grimley, Public Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon,N.W, 

_A. R. Bowles, Surveyor’s Office, Sandgate, ey et 
Office, H. Clarke, Boston. . en: 
Council Offices, 14, High-street, Watford. ‘ vg 
J. Wilson, 49, London-road, Croydon, ; Piet BBE hy 


R. Collins, Court House, Enfield. 2 
Office, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eccles. 

J. Villar, 14, Cambray, Cheltenham, _ 

H. B. Nicholls, 59, Corporation-street, Birmingham, 
J. Willcocks, Surveyor, Buckfastleigh. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Gloucester—Plans for proposed Infectious Diseases 
Hospital 

West Hartlepool—Desiens, &e., for Laying out Pleasure 
Grounds 

Hereford—Designs for Bridge... ie 

Elne, France—Water Supply Scheme 

Howth—Presbyterian Church... ae re ng 

Rugby.—Plans for Municipal Buildings .. = 

Bury—Plans for Art Gallery and Public Library... 

Bootle—Designs for Technical School a of 


Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital 5 


£100, £50, £30 


£10 


£20 (merged £10) 
30, 20 guineas .., 


£75, £50, £25" =, 
50, 30, 20 guineas 


£100, £50, £25... 


Corporation, 


La Mario, Ene, Pyrenées Orientales, > 

Rey. J. Wilson, 4, Rhoda-villas, Howth, Co, Dublin. 
Urban District Council. ; $ et. 
Corporation. A Pes aS 


Corporation, ; Ee 


T. W. Meats, Hereford. 


Corporation. 


Hospital Governors, Pelham-street, Carlton, Australia, — 
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ARCHITECTVRAL: RECORD 


WITH SVRVEYING-AND SANITARY: SUPPLEMENTS | 


THERE has lately been 
on exhibition at the pre- 
mises of the Architec- 
tural Association in 
Great Marlborough 
Street, a collection of drawings which 
comprehend the work done during the 
past session in that “School of Design” 


Design at the 
Architectural 
Association. 


which the Association has made one of 
the features of the edueational course 
it inaugurated some five years back. 


The School in question also concerns itself 
intimately with the material used im the 
designs of its classes, the object of the 
School being to train students of Architecture 
in the nature and capabilities of the materials 
with which they have to deal, and their 
methods of manipulation. To this end 
classes are held in various workshops, and 
lectures and actual demonstrations given of 
the uses and limitations of stone, wood, lead, 
and plaster, and other materials of the 
builder’s craft. The knowledge thus gained 
it is intended should be applied in the 
designs made in the studio. The lines upon 
which the students are directed are eminently 
practical. Finished drawings are not re- 
quired or expected, but there must be plan, 
section, and elevation, and, however roughly 
indicated the various parts of the design 
must be thoroughly worked out, or, to use a 
phrase of the drawing-offiee, the designs 
must “work.” The texts or maxims which 
are accentuated in the School yet further 
explain and emphasise its scope and inten- 
tion. They are: Simplicity of treatment ; 


~ Accuracy of construction ; and Hconomy 


of labour and material. In viewing the 
drawings, we were much struck by the 
subordination, both in amount of work and, 
indeed, in quality also, of the advanced 
class to the elementary. Only five students 
exhibited their designs, and of these not one 
had attempted all the subjects set during the 
session. The oak choir screen, the subject set 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, was particularly 
disappointing. Although all the students 
who exhibited designs had elected the forms 
of the Renaissance rather than those of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, there was no 
inspiration from the City Churches, as might 
have been expected, nor, it would seem, from 
anywhere else. Mr. P. B. Chatwin’s branch 
bank, however, shows promise, and we 
should be glad to see it in actual brick and 
stone in the High Street of some’ county 
town; and Mr. W. A. Waddington, under 
the criticism of Mr. Ashbee, has produced a 
bronze font in lines of considerable grace, 
and he has, moreover, designed in and 
eulogised the metal, and not adapted from a 
form conceived in stone, as is so frequent an 
error; the poise, and the curves, and the 
details and mouldings proclaim it metal in 
every part. Mr. G. C. Carter has yet to learn 
that a man cannot fitly express himself till he 
has learned a language in which to do it. 
We hope Mr. Carter will learn to 
express his ideas some day, because he seems 
to have ideas. The method in the elementary 
class of Design has been somewhat diffe- 
rent. One subject was set, that of a small 
Church to seat about one hundred. persons, 
situated upon the rocky slopes of a West- 
moreland hill, and the various parts of the 
building were the subject for separate classes 
and workshop demonstrations by different 
visitors. Thus the drawings in this class 


consist in but one design, fully detailed in 
all particulars, and, indeed, in some cases 
enough working drawings seem to have been 
made to fully explain the design and direct 
the various trades. This strikes us as a 
very happy and ingenious way of utilising 
the educational possibilities of a School of 
Design to the full. Among designs executed 
by very young students, some of them but 
boys of eighteen or nineteen, and none of more 
experience than can be acquired with the 
twenty-third or twenty-fourth year, it is only 
to be expected that a great deal of the work 
would be tentative and inept; but what we 


remember that the work is: done under the 
intimate criticism and advice of Architects of 
reputation; but when we notice the latitude— 
nay, almost lawity—of style allowed in the 
school, we see at once that the instruction 
tends to inspire rather than. mould and 
restrain, and so it should be. The fault of 
the designs—and the fault was in degree 
common to all—was an incomplete mastery of 
the requirements and environment of. such a 
Church, and a latent intention in the designer 
to express himself, his pet fads, fancies, and 
forms, i1 a Westmoreland mountain Church, 
rather than to Westmoreland 
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remarked was not the preponderance of 
these tokens of youth and inexperience, but 
the striking force and conviction of the 
designs, albeit the drawing was in many 
cases feeble, and in many more instances the 
ideas were inadequately expressed. On the 
whole, however, the work was very promising, 
and, what is perhaps more inspiriting, there 
were lots of it; the sheets of details were in 
many cases lavish. Of coutse we must 


FROM A SKETCH BY A. N. PRENTICE. 


mountain Church. It is characteristic of the 
admirable methods of this Association that a 
photograph of the Westmoreland valley was 
introduced to the studio and the exact site of 
the subject marked upon a spur of the hill- 
side. Mr. C. E. New’s design has the fault 
of not being national, as a country Church 
should be; it is not English. It is true that 
neither is it French, nor indeed German, but 


| he should, nevertheless, have designed in 
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English. Nor is Mr. J. C. Hawes of the 
soil, though there is a great fitness in his 
external elevations and his plan for a moun- 
tain Church in the abstract. What we object 
to in this design is Mr. Hawes’ interior wood- 
work. It is inspired, it would seem, from the 
modern ingle-nook as purchased wholesale, 
although it is true to say that his proportions 
and dispositions are good. We saw at the 
late Arts and Crafts Exhibition a green oak 
chest with blue panels, and an orange tree (?) 
with three oranges (?)-in each. We think 
Mr. Hawes saw it too; also a famous piano 
with garden gates to it. Mr. T. E. Abbott 
seems a clever young man, but still sowing 
his Artistic wild oats. His design is inap- 
propriate, but shows a pretty feeling. Mr. 
©. Li. Brierley shows a meretricious design, 
of considerable restraint and some power. 
His metal work detail of a hanging lamp 
also is a good design, and shows a right 
feeling for design in metal. The emu egg 
pendant does not strike us as quite appro- 
priate to a Church, nor in particular to a 
Westmoreland mountain Church. It is some- 
what, to borrow from Emerson, “ A dragging 
together of the poles of the universe.” We 
notice that Mr. Brierley has succeeded in 
placing his perspective of this Church in the 
Architectural Room at the present Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Mr. F. N. Reckitt, 
in our opinion, shows the best design. 
He has kept consistently to English forms, 
and shows restraint and a_ fitness 
the sentiments of the envirenments. Mr. 
T. F. Green shows careful though un- 
finished drawings. His design is the 
most strictly true to tradition—that of the 
fourteenth century—than any of the other 
exhibits, and he has held consistently to it. 
He has worked hard, too, and we hope he 


will get one of the medals, of which two, a | 


silver and a bronze, are to be awarded. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


HE memorial buildings at Winchester 
College were opened last week. The 
building, of which Mr. Basil Champneys is the 
much-praised Architect, is a long, low building 
standing in what used to be called Sickhouse 
Meads, and so admirably placed that it leaves 
the beautiful old structure of Sickhouse in 
clear view. In style it may be described as 
of the English Renaissance—a fairly compre- 
hensive expression ; and the appearance, sup- 
ported as the main building is by a colonnade, 
is distinctly pleasing. The main peculiarity 
is to be found in the outside pillars, rounded, 
but with numerous square projections, which 
are so constructed that any active boy can 
readily climb up to the balconies without 
going through the formality of entering 
by the door. At the Sickhouse end is a 
niche with a statue of William of Wyke- 
ham. Then come four medallions show- 
ing busts of Grocyn, Ken, Seaton, and the 
late Earl of Selborne in a full-bottomed wig, 
and then a niche which holds a statue of 
the Queen. Part of the object of the 
authorities appears to have been to promote a 
taste for archeclogical matters and for Clas- 
sical and Medieval Art. Special attention also 
has been paid to Architecture, and there is a 
fine collection of bromide photographs, pre- 
sented by Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, of 
pre-Norman and Norman, Early English, and 
Decorated and Perpendicular buildings. There 
are also portfolios of photographs of pictures, 
Venetian and Florentine for the most part, 
though the English, French, Spanish, German, 
Dutch, and Flemish schools are not neglected. 
To Mr. Hardy, one of the masters, has been 
intrusted the section concerned with Wyke- 
hamical antiquities and pictures, which, 
already interesting, is sure to grow in strength. 
Below are all sorts of working-rooms. If a 
word of criticism be called for it is upon the 
question whether sufficient space has been 
devoted to the natural history section, having 
regard to the fact that Winchester and the 
neighbourhood offer a rich and varied field to 
the naturalist and the botanist. 
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IMPORTANT LITIGATION. 


AS Sheffield County Court, Judge Waddy 
recently tried the case of Moorwood, 
Sons, and Company, Harleston Works, Sheffield, 
ironfounders, v. George Longden and Son, of 
Neepsend, builders. It was an action of 
contract which had been commenced in. the 
High Court of Justice, and had been remitted 
to be tried in the County Court. The amount 
sought to be recovered was £54 18s. 3d., a 
sum made up of various items charged for 
stoves sold on dates between August 5th and 
Nov. 12th last year—Mr. Waugh, for the 
plaintiffs, said on Sept. 9th, 1895, Messrs. 
Longden and Son entered into a contract with 
the chairman and weekly board of the Sheffield 
Royal Hospital for the erection of certain 
buildings in the extension of the hospital. 
The. Architects were Messrs. Hadfield, Son, 
and Garland, and Mr. Hadfield: gave the 
plaintiffs orders to supply stoves, the cost of 
which was now sued for. It was well known 
that whenever an Architect ordered goods to 
be sent to works, he was ordering as agent and 
not as principal. Before the whole of the 
goods had been supplied the plaintiffs asked 
Mr. Hadfield whom they:must charge for the 


stoves, and he replied “ Messrs. Longden 
and Son,” Before giving his certificate the 


Architect saw the defendants, who told him 
they would pay for the stoves, and on Dee. 
28rd, 1896, he made out his certificate for £50 
on account. The defendants had not paid.— 
Mr. Ellison, for the defendants, explained that 
his first contention was.that the defendants 
were not directly lable for the goods. The 
order was given by Mr. Hadfield, on behalf of 
his principals, the weekly board of the hospital, 
and Mr. Hadfield was liable. It was a very 
important matter of precedent if a contractor 
was likely to be sued for things that were 
ordered by an Architect—Evidence was taken, 
and his Honour, in giving judgment, said he 
had frequently expressed his amazement that 
contractors and builders could be found nowa- 
days who were so stupid and helpless as to 
give themselves up with their throats wide 
open, to be comfortably and happily. cut by 
the Architect. But they did. They made 
contracts which were the most astonishing it 
was possible to conceive, and by which they 
put themselves into the greatest possible 
difficulty, and his sympathies in those cases 
were largely indeed’ with the builders, and 
very largely indeed—he could not help saying 
it—against the tyrannical propositions of the 
Architects. But the Architect’s answer to 
that was that it was the only way in which 
business could be carried on. They must have 
some one man invested with unfettered dis- 
cretion. He (his Honour) was not there to 
express any opinion of a judicial character 
with regard to the matter. He did not know 
what had made the parties quarrel. They had 
not quite got at it. There was no grit in the 
machine when Mr. Longden agreed to pay on 
receipt of the certificate. Mr. Longden knew 
that if he paid the money he would simply 
take it from one pocket and get it back into 
the other from the hospital. His Honour 
suspected that the history of this action was 
to be found somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the contra account which had been men- 
tioned. The parties had been to law before, 
there was friction between them, and he 
thought one side was to blame as much as the 
other. He.was of opinion that the defendants 
did undertake to pay for the goods, and he 
should give judgment for the plaintiffs for the 
full amount. 


Tue house of Balgriffin Park, between Raheny 
and Malahide, has been destroyed by fire. It 
was one of the oldest residences in the northern 
part of County Dublin, and the woodwork was 
of exceptionally heavy construction. Balgriffin 
is historically interesting as the estate con- 


ferred by Henry VIII. on Conn Bacach MeNeill 
in 1542, when the King was engaged in an 
attempt to convert the Irish chiefs into noble- 
men, The mansion house dated from the 
time of Queen Hlizabeth. : 


ARCHITECTURE AT LIVERPOOL. 


HE annual Exhibition of selected works 
by the students of the City of Liver- 
pool School of Architecture and Applied Arts 
during the past session was held last week. 
The exhibits include Architectural drawings 
and designs by the more advanced students, 
modelling from the life, designs for fabrics, 
wall-papers, book-plates, stained glass, posters, 
&e., and many charming and fanciful sketches 
submitted for the Sketch Club competitions. 
There are some specimens of wood-carving, 
and afew, but excellent, examples of wrought 
iron work. An example is afforded by what 
-may be called the premier department—that 
of Architecture, which is under the direction 
of Professor Simpson, the principal of the 
schools. The collection of Architectural 
drawings not only shows good draughtsman- 
ship, but a thorough grip of the practical as 
wellas of the artistic side of Architecture, as 
evidenced by the treatment of working details. 
It is interesting to note the several groups of 
drawings illustrating the treatment of the 
same subject by different. students. The 
subjects in. this instance are a two-story 
facade in the classical style; a doorway 
in the same style with arched pediment; 


and a complete. set of drawings and 
plans for a small country mansion. In 


regard to the department of modelling and 
sculpture, the main feature is the prominence 
given to direct study from the life. There is 
a modelled bust by Mr. L. Crosfield, showing 
insight into plastic effect, the work having a 
strongly marked character. The series of 
models of a figure adopted for a. Telemones, 
and the half-dozen reliefs of a half-length 
female figure, a classical study for “ Pandora,” 
are instances of healthy emulation upon right 
lines. The reliefs and modellings of a more 
purely Architectural character are also interest- 
ing. The same practical view is uppermost in 
the exhibits of the students of decorative design 
and painting—that is to say, the object of the — 
school as one of applied Art is obviously kept 
steadily in view by Mr. Anning Bell, since the 
designs are for friezes, wall-papers, posters, 
book-covers, cushions, hangings, and illustra- 
tions for periodicals and books, and are of a 
strictly applicable character, whether in black 
and white or colours. The black and white 
work predominates, and much of it is of dis- 
tinctly fine quality. The following is the list 
of prize winners :—Modelling from the Life 
(Telemones): 1, A. H. Griffiths ; 2, J. H. 
Morecom., Head from Life: 1, G. Crosfield. 
Panel Design: 1, A. H. Griffith; 2, W. Webb. 
Panel Design (special prizes): 1, R. Murray ; 
2,.F. Wescott; extra prize, G. Shaw. Cast: ; 
1, T. Rowan; 2, H. B. Bare. Drawing from 
the Life (day): 1, L.-Crosfield. (Evening) : 
1, A. Jenks. Drapery: 1, R. Warrington. 
Set of Designs: 1, C. A. Walker, who also 
_ shows some plates, &c., designed and made by 
-her for the Della Robbia Company ; 2, HE. Jack- 
son. Design (evening): C. E. Prescott. Design 
of Ornament: 1, M. E. Carine ; 2, G, Willams ; 
extra prize, R. Roberts. Wrought Iron: J, HE. 
Barstow and J. Lowe (equal) > 2, H.- Vogt. 
Junior: 1, W. Hawthorne.- The prizes in the 
Architectural department have not been 
awarded, the session in that subject being 
still in progress. _Some important additions 
will be made to the classes of the school next 
session, which commences on-Oct. 4. Amongst 
others, Mr. R. Li. Rathbone will hold a class 
in copper and brass work. 


THE Jubilee number of the “ Newsagents’ 
Chronicle” (William Dawson and Sons, 2d.) 
makes a useful contribution inside its pretty 
decorated cover to what may be called the 
journalistic retrospect of the Victorian era. 
In a series of special articles it reviews the 
Newspaper Press of the period, tracing a 
glorious progression, which, however, would 
never be interpreted by the magnificence—or 
lack of magnificence—of the buildings in which 
the newspapers of to-day are produced. There 
are, of course, one or two buildings which 
might be considered exceptions, but on the 
whole the “glories” of newspaper advance- 
ment are strikingly disassociated -with Archi- 
tecture. e 
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_ Architectural Epidemics.” 


Tllustrated. 


By Harry Barnes, A.R.I.B.A. 


UEEN ANNE is dead, so are the great 
styles; the former died in 1710, the 
latter at an earlier date; they all did 
their duty in the station in which it 

pleased Providence to place them, and entered 
into their rest. Here, alack, the resemblance 
ends. Queen Anne, God rest her soul, sleeps 
placid and ignored, in death as in life, while 
the great styles, after the tender oblivion of 
an age, have been unearthed from their 
mouldering obscurity with results calamitous 
and grotesque. 

There are few cases in which resurrection 
seems natural, and fewer still desirable. When 
that which is young, undeveloped, immature 
is destroyed, sometimes the wish goes round 
for the power to recall it from that undefined 
region into which it has: passed; but when 
youth has become age, and age senility, when 
promise has become fulfilment, and fulfilment 
decay, there is no desire to perpetuate an 
existence which has, by the ‘ unconscionable 
length of its-dying,’ impaired: most of the 
virtue of its life, To grant another life to a 
Chatterton, for example; one might feel to be 
a grateful thing, but to start a Methuselah on 
a second millennium seems in the face of it 
rather unnecessary. 

And the great styles had their day. No 
malevolence of society or nature threw a spell 
across their paths from which they might, like 
the sleeping. princess, wake to life and beauty 
at the touch of some coming age. 

The ideas which bore them, and of which 
they were the most beautiful expression, passed 
through that strange inevitable experience of 
all their kind, in which they appear in turn 
as the hope and scourge of the world, and by 
some inexplicable sympathy, subtle as it was 
sure, the styles revealed the march of these 
ideas from their acceptance to their rejection, 
as a face will record the experiences of a soul 
from the cradle to the grave. 

And they passed together, the ideas and the 
styles ; full, round, and complete was the life 
of both, and also final. 

The pagan idea at its best, so convincing of 
the union of mankind with the great energising 


* # paper read before the Northern Architectural 
Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


power of Nature, an 
idea redolent of woods 
and fields, running 
water, and blue sky, 
so filled with the zest 
of open-air life, that I 
can never believe their 
temples had anything 
but open roofs, through 
which the sun and 
clouds might be seen 
like a jolly shepherd 
driving sportive sheep 
across great fields of 
blue. An idea, so 
evidently formed by 
happy, unconscious 
creatures, glad in the 
possession of the good 
brown earth, finding 
points of endless affinity 
between themselves 
and all the aspects of 
Nature, in bird, and 
beast, and flower; that 
one might well feel sad 
that such simple joys, 
and so simple a belief, 
are not for us; and 
sadder still, that all 
this should end in the 
thousand confusions, 
and follies, and sense- 
less vices, of the last 
years of the pagan 
world.. But how fit- 
tingly is the early faith 
expressed in the severity and simple beauty of 
the best periods of classic Architecture, and 
how tragically the squalor of its later days in 
the miserable remains of the later Empire of 
Rome ! 

And the Christian idea; with its gloomy 
consciousness of sin and its forebodings of the 
future, lightened by marvellous uprisings of 
faith, how vividly expressed by the cloistered 
eloom and up-darting shafts and spires of 
Cathedral and of Church, a fitness of expres- 
sion maintained till the end, when the hard- 
ness, mechanism, and formality of Medieval 
Christianity found its best type in the rigidity, 
perpendicularity, and stiffness of its Architec- 
ture. 

Closely linked they were—these ideas and 
these styles—to both of them the vigour of 
youth, the maturity of manhood, the tranquility 
of age, and, finally, the collapse of death. 
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No resurrection of them was possible—none, 
indeed, desirable ; their work was done, thei 
purpose accomplished, their decease had left 
the world free for other growth, and to both 
of them should have been the undisturbed 
seclusion of the grave. 

This has, however, not been the case, for 
during the last hundred years a great number 
of persons, well-meaning, doubtiess, but sadly 
misguided, have illustrated the truth of the 
little hymn, that “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” by ransacking the 
sepulchres of the styles, and exposing the world 
to the contagion of the vast quantity of de- 
composing remains which they have discovered 
there, and scattered to the furthest ends of the 
world. 

So extensive and virulent have been the 
effects of their conduct, that, though im a flash of 
unconscious humour, the escape from the tombs 
of the decomposing essences of the styles has 
been termed a Revival, the true description of 
the age, and in this I am sure you will all 
agree with me, is that of an Age of Epidemics. 

Fergusson attempts to make a distinction 
between the Renaissance and the Revivals, but 
I am not sure that such a distinction can be 
made, it rather appears to me that the spirit 
which made the Middle Age turn from its own 
propér form of expression to build after the 
manner of the Ancients, as Palladio quaintly 
puts it, was anything essentially different 
from any modern epidemic. 

It was a first attack, and these are pro- 
verbially not so deadly; there were not the 
facilities for spreading it, and the world still 
had some remnants of robustness wherewith 
to throw it off ; but it left its mark, and, as the 
revival of Greek philosophy monopolised some 
of the best minds of aftertimes in a vicious 
circle of barren reasoning, to the exclusion 
of practical science, so the Renaissance 
in Architecture infested men with an un- 
natural, unheaithy craving for bygone and 
effete forms that has ever since prevented the 
natural development of their ideas. 

We can, however, limit ourselves ‘to the 
present century and our own country, for im 
the history of its epidemics we have the history 
of a second Renaissance which may well be 
considered by itself. 

By the end of the last century, the evil 
effects of the First Renaissance had- worn 
themselves out, and the country was attaining 
to a healthy barrenness of Architectural form. 
The tremendous changes brought about by 
the industrial revolution were engaging the 
whole attention’ of the people, and making 
them happily forgetful of all their Arch itectural 
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absurdities, while our isolation from the Conti- 
nent, due to the Napoleonic Wars (which 
Professor Banister Fletcher, with a ‘curious 
inappreciation of the requirements of a new 
Architectural birth, seems to deplore in his 
recent history of Architecture) had cut us off 
from the principal, indeed, then, almost 
the only source of contagion. At this time a 
hopeful period for the future of English 
Architecture seemed to have begun. 

Unfortunately these conditions did not last. 
The great increase in the wealth of the country, 
the growth of a new leisured class, imbibing 
all the false culture and aping all the ex- 
travagances of their predecessors, set the pur- 
veyors of Architectural novelties on their mettle 
to supply the new demands. 

But the artistic vision was dimmed (by 
causes too deep for our time and space to dis- 
cuss), and nowhere discerned a field in which 
the spirit of artistic Architectecture might 
operate. 

There was nothing for it but to rammage in 
the dust-heaps of the past, an action ever 
indicative of poverty, if not indolence. It re- 
quiries abilities of a certain kind, doubtless, to 
plan the part of chiffonnier tothe centuries, but 
they will scarcely rank with the qualities that, 
leaving the dead past to keep its dead, can 
wrest from the grasp of the present, or antici- 
pate from the future the things desired. 

I fancy if I were a woman I should not care 
to wear the necklace from a mummy’s neck 
while there were pearls to be had fresh from 
the seas. 

But in the early days of this century they 
knew of no “perilous seas” that were not 
already rifled of their treasures, and if they 
had, the art of diving was forgotten; there 
was nothing for it but the tombs. And they 
dwelt amongst them. 

Their industry was remarkable. Notatomb 
of note was left unvisited or unspoiled, and 
exhumation became a Fine “Art, and body 
snatching the recreation of earls; the typical 
example of which being, of course, the acquisi- 
tion (this is, I think, a sufficiently euphemis- 
tical term) of the Elgin marbles. 

At first there was some fastidiousness in the 
choice ‘of the remains. It must be Greek of 
a certain period if it was to win the approba- 
tion of connoisseurs, but this field was soon 
worked out, and while it was admitted that 
the older the remains, the more highly 
favoured and ‘acceptable they were, yet. it 
was soon felt that after all the main qualifica- 
tion lay in the fact that they were relics of 
something that had existed in the past. This 
greatly extended the area of operations. Roman 
remains were now felt to be worthy of atten- 
tion, and Egyptian not altogether unprofitable. 

For a time the supply of sufficiently decom- 
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posed Architectural remnants was sufficient to 
supply the demands of the cultured classes. 
Suddenly, however, some persons, either not 
possessing the requisite capital to open up 
Architectural graves in foreign countries, and 
envious of their more fortunate contemporaries, 
or else finding all the claims marked off, woke 
to the knowledge that there were actually 
remains in their own country and almost at 
There was evidently even 
there a latent prejudice in English minds 
against things “made in Greece” or any other 
foreign country, and this these worthy gentle- 
men proceeded to arouse, and with considerable 
success. 

There was a rush at once for this new field, 


| and before long it was covered with busy 


workers. Every corner of it was ransacked, 
and for a time the completeness of the Gothic 
finds more than compensated for the greater 
age of the classic remains in the estimation 
of the cultured mind. 

Fierce, however, was the rivalry between the 
two schools of ghouls now formed, and bitter 
and contemptuous the terms applied to each 
other. The affluent and travelled favoured 
the Classic, others the Gothic, and the Battle 
of the Remains was hotly contested. 

At last, however, these two great sources of 
supply began to lose their hold, and a spirit 
of individuality in the selection of remains 
sprang up. The up-to-date young ghoul, I 
mean Architect, was not content to feast on 
the remains so long exhumed, but would find 
some place as yet untouched, and there satisfy 
himself. So one would go to North Italy, 
another to Belgium, another to some part of 
France, another to Spain, and from these places 
return after busy weeks, in triumph, dis- 
tinguished from the ruck of their fellows by 
the novelty of their fare, and their contribu- 
tion to the great Architectural morgue, now 
assuming such vast proportions. 

It will readily be understood that such 
meddling with the processes of natural decay 
as I have described could not escape the 
consequence, and, as a matter-of-fact, did not, 
for it is well-known that after each such inter- 


ference there raged over this country what, as 


I have already said, was called’ a revival, but 
which you, I am sure, now see to have been an 
epidemic. There was, for instance the great 
Greek Epidemic, followed by the Gothic, and 
in our own day many of a milder character, 
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caused by the individual action to which I 
have referred. The causes having now been 
firmly established in our minds, let us regard 
the symptoms and effects of these visitations. 
The chief way in which contagion has spread 
has always been through books. These passing 
through the country have carried the dread 
seeds and planted them in many a young mind 
that otherwise would never have been con- 
taminated. In later days the illustrated 
papers have been especially disastrous in this 
effect, making the attack (which in the early 
part of this century often only happened once 
to a provincial practitioner in his lifetime, on 
his subscribing for a copy of a newly published 
Architectural work) now of weekly occurrence. 


There is also in large centres such as this 
the personal contagion between old and deeply 
infested artistic constitutions with those 
younger ones, so susceptible to disease, placed 
in their charge. 

There is also an atmospheric contagion, in- 
dependent either of books or personal contact, 
but perhaps more insidious than either; so 
that the most robust and unlikely constitutions 
have been infected (such as that of persons 
engaged in building who have never seen a 
book which dealt, or been brought into con- 
tact with a person who was acquainted, with 
the sources of infection—i.e., Architectural 
remains). The disease showing itself in the 
introduction by them of rude imitations of 
Architectural ornament in buildings otherwise 
admirable for their barrenness. 

This form of infection can only be accounted 
for, I think, by the presence of large numbers 
of buildings in our midst erected by persons 
evidently suffering from one kind of Architec- 
tural Epidemic or another. 

The symptoms of infection are not difficult 
to detect; they will, if conditions are favour- 
able, be plainly apparent. The most favourable 
conditions for the development of the epidemic 
in an individual are a client with a desire for 
show and the means to gratify such a desire. 
These conditions into which some unfortunate 
men are more frequently placed than others, 
lead toa very rapid development indeed. In 
such a case the inspection of executed works 
will be sufficient. 

There are, however, many..cases to which 
these conditions do not pertain, and in these 
the detection is somewhat more difficult. The 
subscribing to any Architectural paper is 
strongly presumptive of infection, while the 
possession of several volumes of Academy 
Architecture is tantamount to certainty. Per- 
haps the most certain sign is the appendage 
of A.R.I.B.A. after the name, for it may be 
considered an impossibility for any one to go 
over the ground necessary to secure such a 
possession without falling a victim to the dire 
scourge. An F.R.I.B.A. is not exposed to the 
same danger. 

If you are anxious to detect the particular 
kind of epidemic most prevalent in the country 
at any time, you cannot do better than visit 
London during the months of May and August, 
for then (probably owing to the warm weather) 
it invariably appears in the form of an eruption 
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or kind of rash on the walls of a small room in 
Burlington House. 

It will now be interesting to notice the effects 
of the epidemic upon different characters. 

With some men it takes the form of an 
obsession or mania; this man is usually the 
victim of one of the great kinds—the Classic 
or Gothic—and its effect on him is.to make 
him intensely eager in the imitation of some 
particular style of the past, his microsopical 
investigation and patient ingenuity in repro- 
duction are wonderful, and after years of 
suffering he will attain to a skill in imitation 
equal to those Artists whose business it is to 
produce in less durable material from the 
remains of great men imitations for popular 
inspection in different parts of the country, 
notably at one place in London, although, I 
suppose, as these persons imitate remains of a 
higher class, they will consider themselves 
Artists of a finer order. 

Their skill is sometimes so great that they 
will erect buildings that can scarcely now be 
distinguished in point of age from their proto- 
types, and in the course of a century or two 
will effectually deceive every . antiquarian. 
This is especially apparent in Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, 

This desire to imitate whatever is placed 
before it is given by Max Nordan in his 
brilliant and suggestive book, ““ Degeneration,” 
as a strongly marked characteristic in one 
class of degenerates; These, you will recollect, 
according to his idea, are individuals who 
have dropped out of their rank in the present 
position of the march of progress, and fallen 
back to the standard of more primitive man 
while this particular characteristic indicates a 
return to a still more remote ancestry. 

Max Nordan’s ideas are, however, considered 
rather far-fetched, and when we remember that 
this characteristic is strongly evinced in many 
of the works of some of the most eminent 
members of our profession, it will, I think, be 
sufficient to disprove such an assertion to our 
minds. 

The effect of an epidemic on other men is 
more analagous to measles, mumps, or whoop- 
ing-cough—itis an effect of a decidedly juvenile 
character. They seem to enter the “ bib and 
tucker” stage, and to view the parade of 
Architectural styles brought before them, 
much as a child gazes on his box of bricks 
when he holds it for the first time, and with 
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much the same avidity they clutch at the 
“pretty bits,’ and build up on paper or in 
actuality a building with Gothic windows, 
Renaissance pilasters, pointed arches, and 
crenulated towers, anything and everything 
incoherent, incongruous, and yet daring and 
breathless as the child’s giddy column of 
bricks. Or sometimes he is haunted by some 


particular form, as in the case of a recent 
book, “ Suggestions for Architectural Designs.” 
The author of that book is plainly suffering 
from the ** Horseshoe Arch” in one of its most 
malignant forms. 
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In other men it breeds the desire to unearth 
the skeleton of long defunct buildings and 
perpetuate their uselessness by the erection of 
dwarf walls to mark their plan. It is amusing 
to note how from the desire to preserve Notable 
remains, it is only necessary for a thing to be 
a “Remains” at all to excite a number of 
amiable idiots to the effort to preserve it, in 
the face often.of its utter uselessness and 
sometimes utter nuisance, This desire to keep 
decaying matter in existence and in evidence, 
is no very pleasant characteristic, and indica- 
tive of no very exalted intellectual position. 

Such men are as a rule wealthy amateurs, 
and are further often affected by a desire to 
undertake the restoration of ancient remains, 
and as a rule afford pretty instances of “how 
not to do it.” 

The unsatisfactory result of. putting new 
wine into old bottles, and new cloth in old 
garments, is, however, familiar, and need not 
be insisted on. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
Architectural Epidemics and their effects, is 
that of the present complication of minor 
maladies. 

In former days, when a man had either the 
Greek or Gothic form of ailment, he had con- 
tracted something that would in all probability 
remain with him for life, and was generally 
incurable. But to-day we have a number of 
trifling disturbances scarcely to be dignified 
by the names of epidemics, merely nerve com- 
plaints mostly effecting the younger of us, 
and of a very temporary character, not that 
the victims are ever free from some of these, 
but none of them are of a permanent nature. 

They are generally started by the visit of 
some particularly susceptible young man to 
some obseure region of deceased Architecture. 
He returns with evidences of his infection m 
the form of sketches which, on publication, 
carry the germs of disease to all parts of the 
country. 

A number of victims speedily follow, and 
the epidemic goes merrily on till the arrival 
of another young traveller from a new source 
of infection. 

Among the first symptoms of these minor 
complaints is a fine assumption of artistic 
superiority over the older men, and a scarcely 
concealed contempt for those still in the grasp of 
the last epidemic but one. A dvawing for the 
Academy is perhaps the most effective outlet 
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for these cases, and will frequently quite 
relieve the victim. 

Amongst those who suffer in this way there 
is usually a great desire for up-to-dateness, as 
I have been assured that in one case known to 
my authority, in the preparation of some 
drawings extended over some six weeks, the 
elevation was entirely compounded out of the 
six weekly issues of an Architectural paper ; 
and the only regret expressed at the conclu- 
sion was, that the portions chosen from the 
first week’s issue were a little out of date, when 
the design was finally completed. 

These slight attacks sometimes manifest 
themselves in what may be called scissors and 
paste-pot Architecture. I know a case in 
which, with the help of a current number of 
the BurnpErs’ JouRNAL and a piece of tracing 
paper, the plans and elevation of a church were 
successfully completed in an afternoon, to the 
satisfaction of the Church Committee. 

Some, however, of the minor epidemics arise 
from the powerful contagion of personal ex- 
ample, For the moment the Architect of some 
particular building comes into prominence, 
and immediately a number of hysterical 
degenerates are infected with his methods. 
This year it may be Coll-Cutica, the next 
Belch-era, the year after perhaps both. ‘They 
are usually affected by eccentricities in the 
designs that mean just as much as the butter- 
flies in Mr, Whistler’s lterary productions. 
They serve as signatures to the designs. We 
say we know that is Jones’s, that is his porch ; 
or it is Smith’s, I recognise his pediment; or 
it is Robinson’s, I know his window. It may 
be a huge canopy, a sort of cross between an 
arch and a circular pediment, supported on 
inadequate corbels, or it may be a disposition 
of window to imitate a columnar building, with 
the inter-columnations built up, it doesn’t 
matter, the eccentricity is noted and imitated, 
and we are surfeited with circular canopy 
porches, on inadequate corbels until some 
fresher eccentricity procures us sweet surcease 
of sorrow. 

The great desire of this class is to become 
affected with some hitherto unknown form of 
Architectural malady, and if they can achieve 
this they will parade their condition through 
the Press with the same squalid joy that 
characterises the goitred mendicants at a Swiss 
railway station. 

As a fellow sufferer, it is most remote from 
my intention to censure these victims of 
epidemics. I would as soon blame a man who 
was attacked by influenza, or complain of the 
conduct of a typhoid patient. 

Leaving these types and speaking generally, 
it may be said that the effect upon the average 
Architect is to produce the conditions of a 
poet whose wife was once told that her hus- 
band had too good a memory ever to be 
original, for whenever he began to write 
on any subject, all the best things that had 
been said on that subject came into his mind, 
and unconsciously into his work. So with the 
Architect, he feels his best things have all 
been said, and the most he can do is to repeat 
them with as much freshness as possible. 

Perhaps the worst result, however, of these 
epidemics is to be found in the enduring traces 
they leave on the country. Most English 
towns look as if they had just returned from 
a fancy dress ball, in which a pious Methodist 
chapel had appeared in the guise of a heathen 
temple, the gas office as a wing from a French 
palace; the bank as an irresponsible Italian 
villa, while others appear in that inexpensive, 
though sometimes striking costume, which 
may be made out of anything that-happens to 
be left over. 

I had intended to illustrate my remarks at 
this point by views of some of the recently 
executed work in Sunderland and Neweastle, 
but I have not had the time and opportunity 
to prepare them. 'To an observant man the 
streets are eloquent of the vicissitudes to which 
they have been exposed. That long street of 
houses, each with its ridiculous little Parthenaic 
porch is a. melancholy remnant of the Greek 
infection, that wire-drawn church with its 
attenuated doors and windows, whispers of a 
Gothic craze; and to-day every new building 
has its tale of the anarchy and chaos that is 
bred by the constant recurrence of plagues, in 


which every man does that which is right in 
his own eyes, from Dan even unto Beersheba. 

This is a limitless subject, and to extend it 
would only weary you. We have seen the 
cause of these epidemics, the symptoms and 
effects, and it now only remains to indicate in 
what direction, if any, we may look for a cure 
—for a cure is not impossible. 

There is, indeed, one remedy with which I 
shall deal which we might imitate ourselves, 
but which I am afraid we have not the courage 
to adopt. 

If I have been correct in pointing out our 
too intimate connection with the past of Archi- 
tecture as the cause of all our misfortune, it is 
evident that our only hope in the future lies 
in severing the fatal connection. 

What we have to secure, if not for ourselves, 
for the more fortunate ones who shall succeed 
us, is a clean slate; a tabula rasa upon which, 
with unfettered imagination, they may portray 
with truth and beauty the expressions and 
desires of their minds and hearts. 

Let us remember, then, that it is barrenness 
of idea we must cultivate, and as complete an 
ignorance of Architectural form as may be 
possible for us. Our predecessors have left us 
with an Augean stable, and upon us devolves 
the Herculean, if thankless, task of cleansing it. 

We must be careful that the pernicious 
stream of Architectural literature which is 
contaminating the minds of our students shall 
be stemmed, and that, while they are instruc- 
ted in all the theory and practice of construc- 
tion, they are not hampered by being compelled 
to imitate dead and gone styles. 

The uselessness of learning a dead language 
is being openly discussed, and perhaps to those 
interested the uselessness of learning a dead 
style may in turn become apparent. 

Then we may discourage these individuals 
and societies that grub among the graves of 
men and things, if we cannot stop their work, 
we can at least be too busy to listen to them. 

Then we can eliminate from the discussions 
of this and similar societies any reference to 
past Architectural forms (except, perhaps, in 
the way of denunciation) and confine our 
attention to useful and practical subjects, such 
as the section and size of drain pipes. 

Then we can refuse to have any part or lot 
in the preservation of any ancient monument. 
Do you remember that weird story of Edgar 
Allan Poe, in which he tells how a man in the 
article of death was mesmerised and kept con- 
scious long past the proper period for decay, 
until at last the mesmeric power being with- 
drawn, he passed before the eyes of the spec- 
tators into a ghastly, viscous fluid? I always 
feel that this may be the fate of the objects of 
the interest of the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments. 

In this and other ways we may dissociate 
ourselves from the past with its baneful in- 
fluences and leave a virgin inheritance to the 
future. 

But I am afraid that “custom doth lie upon 
us like a weight,” “heavy as frost and deep 
almost as life,” too heavy for us to throw off. 
We shall not be able to do these things, and 
yet how reasonable they are. 

Why should we be overcome by a false 
reverence for the past >—“ We the heirs of all 
the ages in the foremost ranks of time.” Why 
should we in the manhood of the world seek 
to clothe ourselves in the garments it threw 
aside so long ago? When we were children* 
we thought as children, we played as children ; 
but when we became men some other rule of 
conduct should apply. 

In this reverence for the past, for the lower 
forms of life from which we have emerged, we 
exhibit the characteristic of a race undeveloped 
and immature, and withal we are so illogical 
about it. E 

The Hgyptians, who were perhaps the 
greatest Society. for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments that ever existed, did, at 
all events, .preserve the highest forms of 
natural objects; but if you were to ask a 
member of a modern society why, in his pas- 
sion for ancient monuments, he does not 
exhume his own or somebody else’s great- 
great-grandfather and utilise him for a draw- 
ing-room ornament, he would either shrink 
from you in disgust or else say he had no room. 


But if this member’s estimable, if some- 
what long defunct, relative’s body may not be 
allowed to occupy the attention or position 
needed by others, why, in all reason, should his 
house, or his church, or his jail have the 
privilege ? : 

Professor Aitchison, in his opening Academy 
lecture, speaks very acutely of the insistency 
of Architectural. objects, and emphasises the 
manner in which they will impress themselves 
upon those who live near them. ‘Then, to say 
the least of it, it is positively immodest to 
allow a building, long after it has ceased to 
perform any useful function, to continue to 
monopolise the commanding position assigned 
to it in its first stage of usefulness, and to 
occupy a situation required for more deserving, 
if later, comers. 

To use a personal illustration, who can assert 
for a moment that the function and duties of 
the County Council are not incomparably more 
important than those of the Dean and Chapter? 
And yet in Durham the County Buildings— 
in which this Association was so graciously 
pleased to interest itself some short while ago 
—are left in the retirenient of the valley, while 
the Cathedral and Castle brazen it out from 
the hill. 

Who can estimate the demoralising effect 
upon the inhabitants of Durham in so con- 
fusing the relative importance of these insti- 
tutions ? To me, the idea has sometimes 
occurred that the age of a building should be 
fixed by the length of its sinking fund. 

Then, again, the perpetuation of ancient 
monuments by this spirit of false reverence 
serves most effectually to hamper the present 
and future, by fixing forms. 

Now, forms are always changing, and must 
always change, if they are not to become a 
strait-jacket for the race, and anything that 
tends to make them permanent is inflicting an 
injury upon society. Like the Chinese women, 
Architecture goes hobbling to-day because of 
the bandages fastened upon her feet. 

Who that has studied any period of real life 
and activity, and observed the myriad changing 
forms that passed across it, can doubt the truth 
of this? An idea materialises into a form to 
suit some given conditions of life, these alter, 
then the form must dissolve, break, and leave 
the idea free to remould itself in other forms. 
The mould must be plastic, not durable. We 
sometimes hear of men building for future 
generations. It is nonsense. They know 
nothing of the requirements of the future; 
they can only build for themselves, 

There is a delicious irony, viewed in this 
light, in the efforts of many good folk to-day 
to preserve that which the builders, if they 
lived to-day in these altered times, would be 
the first to destroy. 

I can almost fancy there was a touch of 
prescience about the builders of Peterborough 
Cathedral when they filled up the interior of 
their fair round nave pillars with unbounded 
random rubble and rubbish. They foresaw 
that the faith for which they built one day 
would die, and they did not care that their 
building should survive it—as why should it ? 
Yes, and I fancy they will cheat these busy- 
bodies who cringe before their work after 
all. : 

And here I am reminded of one person who 
has been robust enough and sane enough to 
escape the almost universal infection. Not 
for him the meritricious forms of dead and 
decadent Art. “In his work a simplicity, nay 
poverty, nay famine, of Art,and then how well 
he has grasped the principle of the transcience 
of form, and how devotedly he has followed in’ 
the train of Nature, who makes her most 
lovely creatures out of her. most fragile 
materials.~ True, rude people sneered at, some 
even forgot themselves so far as to call him 
“jerry builder,” but what recked he? Secure 
in the knowledge that his buildings had no 
foundations, and his walls were tied with laths, 
he put a knocker on the front door, and an 
open jointed drain in the backyard, and went 
his way. 

And yet it may be that. when the “ Artist, 
the Architect, and the Man” comes from the 
east and from the west to go into the Archi- 
tectural heaven, the jerry builder may enter 
before them, for at least the evil that he does — 
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dies with him, and his buildings are often 
interred before his bones. 

From whence, then, cometh our help ? 
Before answering this question I would invite 
your attention to the two conditions which 
made a new style possible after the Classic 
Age, and conversely the absence of which 
accounts for the rise of no new style after the 
collapse of the Gothic. 

They are, first, the influx of a set of people, 
barbarian or foreign, to prevailing notions, 
not understanding and not appreciating them ; 
and second, the use of a new ethical principle, 
at variance with established ideas, and directly 
rejecting them. 

These were, you remember, in the case of 
the Classic Age, the overrunning of the Roman 
Empire by the Teutonic races, and the rise of 
Christianity. 

Professor Aitchison, in a lecture sometime 
ago, deprecated the idea that a wave of bar- 
barism was necessary to establish a new style, 
and instanced the Byzantine Architecture, a 
product of that portion of the Roman Empire 
least influenced by barbarism. 

But this instance really confirms my idea, 
for however beautiful the development of 
Byzantine Architecture, it cannot be com- 
pared to those styles which grew up in these 
countries from which the traces of Roman 
influence were almost obliterated; indeed, to 
my mind it is little more than a final flare-up 
of the Classic Age under Greek influence, and 
inspirited by the new idea just then come into 
the world. 

For Professor Aitchison does not point out 
that if Byzantine Architecture did not benefit 
by the rude vigour of the barbaric element 
introduced into the Classic world, it did come 
greatly under the influence of the new ideas. 
And this was a very important one, for whereas 
the tendency of the barbaric element was to 
ignore through indifference and ignorance the 
Classic elements around it, the Christian idea 
intensified this by deliberately rejecting many 
of them, and so helped most influentially in 
the oblivion which gradually wrapped them 
round, and left the ideas of men free to develop 
in other directions. : 

At the collapse of the Gothic period there 
was, however, no break in the continuity of 
social or ethical life; the old faith had cer- 
tainly ceased to hold the upper classes, but no 
new idea claimed its place, and they simply 
reverted to Paganism. Since then the social 
order has moved without any interruption 
either of its creed or its status—it has been 
content to retain the old ideas, though it may 
have but little faith in them. 

At the time of the French Revolution it did 
seem as if a new starting point had come ; but 
it was not so—the inertia of the world was too 
powerfui for that movement, brilliant as it 
was, to overcome, and after its brief turmoil 
society subsided into its old routine. 

There is, however, a movement in the future, 
near or far, which will supply these two con- 
ditions, and it is to this we shall have to look 
for any improvement in our parlous state. 

This movement, known by various names, 
and sufficiently familar to us all, will place in 
prominence a class of people that, in the sense 
of being foreign or alien to our existing notions, 
may well be called barbarians, and will intro- 
duce an ethic utterly opposed to almost every 
principle upon which our present society is 
based. 

It is not from any foreign shore that we 
may expect this influx. As Macaulay, I think 
it is, tells us, we are manufacturing our own 
barbarians, who will in time assume over us 
the dominence assumed by the Teutons over 
the Latin races. 

The truth of this is, I think, becoming: more 
and more apparent to every observant man. 
The reins of power are slowly but surely pas- 
sing into their ‘hands, slightly in Imperial, 
largely, and in some cases almost entirely, the 
conduct of local affairs is being undertaken hy. 
them, 

From our point of view, all this means only 
one thing, and that is the gradual neglect and 
disregard of all that we have come to think 
essential to the Architectural character of a 
building. 

Our personal experience of this class will 
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confirm this view. We have met them on the 
committees of charities, as the trustees of 
Methodist chapels, and sometimes in the larger 
public bodies. 

And their characteristic is always a whole- 
some common-sense and indifferent, if not 
contemptuous, regard of our little Architec- 
tural embellishments, 

*What’s this thing?” they ask us, to our 
confusion, as we try to explain that “ that” is 
what gives our design its Greek or Gothic 
character, and.only succeed in convincing them 
that we are anxious to waste their. money. 
They have no reverence for the past. . Well, it 
has done little for them, and they can searcely 
be expected to love it. 

Their delight is in modernity, the future 
they believe is theirs, and relics are not in 
their line. 

By way of illustration I suppose the only 
genuinely modern feature of Architecture is 
the plate glass windows, and consequently the 
most abhorred by all Artistic Architects. But 
your barbarian delights in it. I remember 
how a little while ago, I had been erecting 
some small street houses in Sunderland while 
suffering under the influence of Medieval 
domestic Architecture, aggravated by traces of 
Coll-Cutica lingering in my system, and had 
filled all the windows with small panes. A 
barbarian bought one of the houses, and con- 
temptuously removed those small panes in 
which I had joyed and filled his windows with 
one sheet of plate. I admired him while I 
writhed. 

They object to having their windows placed 
in out-of-the-way corners of the house, though 
you plead ever so strongly for a symetrical 
front, and in a word are utterly regardless of 
any of your attempts to persuade them that to 
masquerade in your house is a distinct sign of 
culture. 

I anticipate that as more and more of the 
control of affairs becomes theirs, building 
will grow plainer and plainer, all extraneous 
and superfluous adornments will be rejected, 
until at last we are as near the clean slate as 
even I could desire. 

And this for two reasons, with which I will 
close. 

First, because in the future the dominant 
motive will be to save labour as in the past it 
has been to save money. 

To those who have known the hardships 
of toil, any useless expenditure of it will be 
hateful and impossible. 

And, lastly, because the new ethic opposed 
to our present ideas will lead them to reject, 
as far as may be, everything that can remind 
them of their former conditions and the past. 
This, at first, will result in bareness, pure and 
simple; but, as in the case of the Christian 
rejection of Pagan Art, it will ultimately 
stimulate to a new birth in Architecture, that 
will surpass all others that have been by just 
as much as the happiness and morality of the 
future shall be beyond all previous social 
conditions. 


THE new Glasgow City Parish Lunatic 
Asylum, which has just been erected at Gart- 
cosh at a cost. of about £200,000, was formally 
opened last week. 

Mr. James Green, F.S.1, has been ap- 
pointed arbitrator by the Local Government 
Board for the purpose of settling the amount of 
compensation to be paid by the vestry of the 
parish of St. George’s-in-the-Hast in respect of 
claims arising from an improvement scheme 
made under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. 

SEVERAL workmen engaged in building the 
new mission Church of St. Clement’s, Bank 
Street, Warrington, experienced a narrow 
escape of injury by the collapse of the gable 
end of a house in Mersey Mount, which faced 
the site of the Mission Church. The men 
had been clearing out the foundations quite 
close to the house in question, and it is 
thought that in this and the removal of a 
stable, &c., the foundations had been disturbed, 
with the result that, without any warning, the 
whole gable end, from foundation to roof, two 
stories high, collapsed, and fell on to the 
mission. site, 


NOTES ON CONCRETE & CEMENTS.* 
By Joun James Henperson, Dunpex. 


ONCRETE in the dictionary sense means 
a combination or union of separate 
particles into one mass, either by spontaneous 
or artifical cohesion or adhesion, In our more 
limited sphere the above meaning is applied 
to a mixture generally consisting of two parts, 
one called the aggregate, and the other usually 
but somewhat improperly designated the 
matrix, so that in both senses natural stone 
may be called conerete, and concrete may be 
termed artificial stone.t The uses to which 
concrete has been applied are so numerous as 
to challenge computation, while at the same 
time they compel our interest and attention. 
Foundations, garden walls, houses,. street 
pavements, bridges, reservoir dams, wells, 
kitchen sinks, drinking fountains, gasholder 
tanks, in fact for any and every purpose in 
which stone or \brick is used, there concrete 
may be used, and when ornamental forms are 
being made it is more generally spoken of as 
artificial stone. It may not be out of place to 
refer to a few examples of its use more in detail. 
In the matter of houses and garden walls 
I have no doubt you have examples of 
mansions, tenements, and cottages. In a 
cottage which I saw built some years ago, the 
walls and partitions were run up in the rough, 
and afterwards plastered over and lined to 
imitate courses of stone. Out-and-in band 
corners were formed of cement and sand in 
shallow moulds of hard wood, allowed to: set, 
and then cemented into place, the cost of the 
whole being 25 per cent. under that of stone. 
Although it may seem tooradical to the esthetic 
mind, which would like everything to be cut 
or carved and show the marks of the work- 
man’s tools, yet 


Goop ConcRETE Presunts SEVERAL 
ADVANTAGES 


even over honest stone and lime. Itcan be made 
to resemble any species of stone, either sand- 
stone or limestone, in the finishing. * It is 
absolutely vermin proof, and can be made 
quite waterproof, and much more impervious 
to sound than any other species of walling. 
To jump from a cottage to the dam of the 
Liverpool Waterworks at Vyrnwy, in Wales, 
may seem a marvellous transition, but the 
main principle of the two examples is practi- 
cally the same, the details being modified 
according to circumstances. The dimensions 
of this dam are gigantic, at central section 
117ft. in breadth of base, 129ft. in height, 
40ft. of which are below the original surface 
of the valley. The history of its conception 
and execution would deserve a lecture to itself, 
and places it alongside the Forth Bridge, the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, or the Manchester 
Canal in national utility and importance. What 
more immediately concerns us is a comparison 
of the detail of its construction with that of a 
house wall. In ordinary housework the concrete 
is made up with larger aggregate similar to 
broken road metal or gravel, but in the best 
class of work the coarser aggregate is omitted, 
leaving the concrete more resembling mortar, 
and in that mortar is embedded rough blocks 
of stone, making the resulting wall not unlike 
random rubble, but possessing infinitely more 
strength ; in fact, such work now goes by the 
name of rubble concrete. Of course, the form 
and strength of these filling-in pieces will vary 
according to the locality of the work. In this 
Welsh waterworks dam the large stones vary 
in size from eight tons downward through all 
sizes to that of 2in. road metal. For the centre 
of the work these are dressed flat only on 
the bed, and any unshapely projections are 
hammered off. A 2in. bed of concrete mortar 
is spread over the prepared surface and the 
stone lowered upon it and hammered until 


* A paper read before the Edinburgh Architectural 
Society. 
~ +T am not here referring to Ransome’s artificial 
stone, which is obtained by dissolving fluids, and sub- 
jecting the resultant paste to chemical action, nor to 
the new process known as ‘‘ Owen Stone,”’ acombination 
of hydraulic lime and sand under a pressure of 801b. to 
the square inch, and at a temperature of 250 degrees. 
From specimens and reports this stone appears to have 
a great future before it, 
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the concrete mortar rises up around it. ‘The 
interstices are filled up with stones according 
to the size of the space, even the 2in. macadam 
not being mixed with the mortar, but like 
every stone throughout the whole monolithic 
mass hammered into place. By these means 
voids or air spaces are absolutely impossible, 
while in a house-wall constructed with frames 
the hammering cannot be so_ persistent, 
and the voids are not so prejudicial, be- 
cause of the finishing coat of cement 
plaster or cement ‘painting usually applied. 
On the face of the dam the stones are 
squared top, bottom, and sides, and_ the 
joints caulked after the manner of caulking 
the timbers of a wooden’ ship, but with 
cement very slightly moistened. In one 
of his lectures Professor Unwin quotes the 
remark of a visitor of large experience in 
masonry—that the Liverpool people have in 
this dam a piece of masonry not surpassed for 
solidity by any masonry in the world. The 
two sections show a portion of a pipe embedded 
in concrete, laid by the Romans for supply of 
water to their camp at Lindum or Lincoln 
abont the beginning of the Christian era. The 
core is a clay pipe unglazed, and the surround- 
ing concrete is of lime and burnt clay or other 
small-sized hard angular porous aggregate. 
This lime concrete, though excellent of its 
kind, and watertight under moderate pressure, 
does not possess the strength of cement 
concrete. I should like you to compare with 
the Roman work a portion of a pipe from the 
Imperial Stone Company of London made of 
Portland cement and crushed Thames gravel. 
This bringing together side by side of the 
ancient and modern shows us that the Romans 
knew how to take advantage of the materials 
around them, while it also marks the 
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since their day. The Roman pipe, you will find, 
has been coated with concrete in situ, subjected 
only to so much pressure as by a maul in the 
hands of a workman ; while this London pipe 
has been made under mechanical compression 
of several tons weight. This may be taken as 
one of the proofs that the pessimists are 
wrong when they say that work was_ better 
done in the olden times than now. ‘The pur- 
chaser can still get a good article if he is willing 
to pay the requisite price. Possibly there was 
not the keen competition and cutting down of 
prices among the Romans which obtains in our 
day. This pipe is said by the makers to be 
suitable for forming wells. Not long ago I 
saw_a well formed of rough concrete where the 
excavation had been taken out in hexagonal 
shape, and the well formed circular inside, the 
least thickness being about 8in. Ifa pipe had 
been used of larger size, say 30in. diameter 
and 2in. thickness of metal, it would have 
acted as its own timbering, and have sunk to 
its position in the gravelly soil while the 
material was being dug out inside. At the 
Dundee Royal Infirmary there is a very fine 
example of the application of concrete to steps 
or staircases, with the addition of colour, made 
of granolithic, by Messrs. Stewart and Co. 
It is an outside stair to the front entrance, and 
the span is 9ft. 9in. between iron flying 
stringer beams. Ina biscuit factory recently 
erected in Dundee the floors are of concrete, 
formed of crushed gas retorts, to obtain a 
substance absolutely fireproof. At Messrs. 
Coates’ thread mills in Paisley all its six floors 
are of concrete, the five upper floors being 
supported on iron columns, rolled iron beams, 
and cross shallow iron rails. One mill 
measures 400ft. by 150ft., and the other 200ft. 
by 96ft., or a total area of between eight and nine 
thousand square yards, five-sixths of which 
are hung in air. About eight years ago a 
tenement of houses built in Dundee was formed 
with a flat roof of concrete; with the washing- 
house upon it, and an enclosed ventilated space 
for drying purposes. Provision was made in 
the specification that asphalte could be laid 
above the concrete in case the concrete did not 
sufficiently resist the atmospheric influences, 
and the usual'expansion and contraction of so 
large a surface. When I examined it the 
other day I found that no asphalte had been 
required, but that some leakage from the 
Washing tubs had repeatedly come through 


and spoiled the ceiling of the upper houses, 
showing that the concrete had answered its 
original purpose, but that the other artificers 
had been careless in their manner of carrying 
out the subsidiary works of pipe-jointing and 
draining. I have sketch showing one of the 
earliest methods of embedding the iron within 
the concrete, either in floor or roof, so as to 
shield the iron from the possible action of fire, 
and the latest application of this method is to 
construct a bridge or a wall of a series of iron 
eratings, and bed the concrete all round these. 
In sea-walls, piers, or breakwaters, the use of 
conerete in one form or another has been 
almost. universal, and its method, proportion 
and size as various as the examples themselves. 
At Dublin you have cubical blocks of 100 tons 
weight lifted by giant cranes and gently 
dropped into position. At Wick even larger 
masses have been formed in position, but on 
oceasion of fierce storms masses of 1300 tons 
weight have been dislodged from their position 
by the action of the waves. At other places, 
such as Aberdeen, it is deposited in bags so as 
to adapt its shape to that of the rocky bottom. 
Then in some of the Indian breakwaters it is 
deposited in blocks of fifty or sixty tons 
weight, set on edge, so as to be pressed down 
into the soil or gravel and gradually attain 
to a firm foundation. Again, in other cases 
where the bottom is too yielding a mound of 
loose stones is deposited along the line of pier, 
and the concrete blocks or bags lowered 
thereon. The use of concrete for gasholder 
tank walls or walls of wet docks illustrates 
the progress made. - Formerly there would be 
a brick or stone facing, with the concrete only 
used for subordinate positions, such as founda- 
tion courses, pockets, or backing. In the next 
stage the whole wall is formed of concrete, 
with large-sized aggregate, as at the South 
London Gasworks ; and a further step will be 
to make the wall of thin slabs with small-sized 
aggregate, and supported by counterforts, or, 
as a London gas engineer calls it, the cellular 
system of walling, which is just Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s cellular foundation turned on edge. 
On the London Metropolitan Underground 
Railway you may see portions of walling 
constructed with the bare concrete, but I 
would like you to notice there the unfinished 
appearance of the work, because the aggregate 
has not been small enough, and the face 
appears porous or honeycombed. <A coat of 
cement plaster on the surface would not adhere 
for any length of time because of climatic and 
water conditions, and a washing of fluid cement 
would scarcely suffice to fill up all the pores ; 
in fact, there are very few positions where the 
coat of plaster will adhere; as you can easily 
understand, the time that elapses between the 
erection of the wall and the application of the 
plaster has formed a skin to a greater or lesser 
extent, which prevents the adhesion. It is far 
better to use stch aggregate as can be run-or 
pounded close together and form the smooth 
surface at the first time of asking ; which, to 
be sure, implies the use of smooth boarding or 
lagging flush-jointed, and any small pores 
showing on the surface can be readily filled up 
by washing or painting with fluid cement. 
Just as you have seen vegetation of a certain 
kind growing on natural stone by the roots 
getting into the pores, so similar vegetation 
will get into the pores of concrete, hence the 
necessity for attempting to fill up these pores. 
In building garden walls, it is advisable to 
form pillars or some other means at short 
intervals by which to allow for expansion 
and contraction, because it is not very sightly 
to see nicely plastered garden walls dis- 
figured by hair-cracks at irregular intervals, 
and these can only be avoided by doing the 
work in sections, as is done by the Granolithic 
Company in its street pavement work. ‘The 
expansion has been calculated by the late 
Mr. Cunningham through a series. of experi- 
ments at 1 in 19°20, or one-eighth of an inch in 
20 feet. If any of you happen to visit Blair- 
gowrie ; by looking out of the railway carriage 
window on the west side, just after passing 
Rosemount station, you will see a most un- 
sightly example of cheap unfinished work in 
the shape of garden walls and gate pillars, 
crumbling rough edges, holes, and general 
disintegration. I -recently learned that 


concrete is used for ballasting fishing boats. In 
a description of the loss of a Cellardyke boat, 
there occur these words: “ Being filled with 
fixed cement for ballast, there would be no 
chance of the boat floating.” On making en- 
quiry, 1am told that one boat so fitted was 
not a success, because the solid run-in floor 
destroyed the boat’s flexibility. In other cases, 
the concrete is only run in under the cabin, 
while in the forward part, boulders are used, 
with boards above the boulders, and fixings or 
divisions to keep the boards in place. These 
boulders sometimes shift if the boat is lying 
much over to one side, and so prevent the boat 
righting itself, while they are generally re- 
moved when the boats are drawn ashore for 
repairs or cleaning. It seems to me there is 
here a field for a practical philanthropist to 
induce the fishermen to use blocks of concrete 
—loosely fitted to the shape of the boat, 
loose from each other, and also loose from the 
boat. This would preserve the flexibility of 
the boat, and at the same time give more room 
and..a flatter floor inside, while they could 
easily be removed and replaced when occasion 
required or necessity demanded. 


(To be continued.) 


Business Premises, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


UR Illustration represents a small block 
of business premises, comprising a 
ground floor covering the full area of the site, 
and is partially top-lighted; three upper 
floors, a basement, and caretaker’s apartments. 
The elevation is built in red Ruabon bricks 
and red stone. ‘The Architects are Messrs. 
Armstrong and Knowles, of the same town. 


THE temporary dispersal of the collections at 
South Kensington Museum will soon be put in 
hand. We believe that it is in contemplation 
to send the pictures comprising the Chantrey 
bequest to the Tate Gallery. The Peyre 
collection of wood-work and carving will also 
be dispersed. 

Tue Central London Railway Company has 
officially notified its withdrawal, of the Bill 
deposited by it for the present session for 
power to acquire certain lands. on the north 
side of Oxford Street, and to alter the posi- 
tion of its station under Oxford-street, near 
Marylebone Lane. 

Tue Barton House Estate, South Warwick- 
shire, comprising an original Jacobean mansion, 
built by Inigo Jones in the year 1615 for Sir 
James Overbury, with its estate of about 750 
acres, has just been sold by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Company, of Mount Street, for 
£27,200, including the valuable timber. 

Aw alarming incident occurred at the Royal — 
Hotel, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where a fall of stone 
coping and lead from the roof took place. 
Several tons of rubbish lay scattered along 
the front of the hotel. The porch leading to 
the entrance was greatly damaged, and a gas- 
pipe severed. The hotel is an old building, 
and much used by the visitors in connection 
with the famous Ashby-de-la-Zouch baths. 

A neEw bridge across the Spey at Boat of 
Inch, near Kincraig Station, was formally 
opened last week by Mr. John Macpherson 
Grant, Ballindalloch and Invershie. ‘The 
structure replaces another erected nearly 
30 years ago. It cost about £1000, and the 
contractor was Mr. Roderick Fraser, Inverness. 
The new bridge is within a few yards of the 
spot where the Queen and Prince Consort were 
ferried over in September, 1860, on their tour 
from Balmoral to Grantown. 

THe Municipal Commission on the Paris 
Metropolitan Railway has considered the 
objections raised by the Compagnie Générale 
de Traction against the modifications made in 
the provisional contract and specifications. 
The Concessionaire Company asks that it be 
compelled to establish stations in buildings in 
line with the houses only in exceptional cases. 
It declines responsibility for the good condi- 
tion of the works of infra-structure, and 
objects to the clause making it incumbent on 
it to take up a portion of the loan raised by the 
city for carrying out those works. 
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Erringuam Housz, ARUNDEL StTREnrT, 
June 23rd, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage-with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if-not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ang ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble reofs.”—JoHn 
Rvskin. 


Ir the Architecture of London is disappear- 
ing behind unlovely scaffolding, one comfort 
is that the County Council is diligently pro- 
viding for the safety of those who will avail 
themselves of these points of vantage on 
Jubilee Day. Thanks to the consolidated 
system of local government now prevailing in 
the metropolis, and the ample powers vested 
in the Council, the most stringent regulations 
can be enforced against those speculators who 
are providing stands for the public at so much 
a head. 
ing carefully to the solidity of the temporary 
platforms, a very necessary precaution ; and 
not only is the strength of. the supports 
minutely tested, but the structural plans are 
required to furnish adequate means of exit in 
the event of a panic arising. 


From statistics, somewhat roughly taken it 
is true, we gather that the erection of stands 
on Constitution Hill consist of some 12,130 
lineal feet. In Grosvenor Placeand immediate 
adjoining spaces some 8,960ft. cubic of timber 
and over three tons of ironwork have been 
brought into use. From Hyde Park Corner 
to St. James’s Street accommodation has been 
arranged for about 3500 occupants, St. James’s 
Street in itself has provided temporary erec- 
tions for 2500, and from thence to Regent 
Street will extend a chain of seats 8500ft. in 
length, most of which. will be in double or 
treble tiers. It is said Charing Cross Station 
stand will have absorbed in its construction 
630 tons of timber and four and a half tons of 
iron in bolts, nails, nuts, and shoulder-pieces. 
From the Strand to Cheapside it is computed 
that 198,525ft. of seating will be erected. 


Tue last stages of the decoration of the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral have now been 
reached. All the mosaics are finished, and the 
gilding of the stone bosses and the decoration 
of the mouldings of the panels of the choir 
arches arein hand. This final work is com- 
paratively a small matter, and is now prac- 
tically finished. Meanwhile, the decoration of 
the four quarter domes at the intersection of 
the transepts is being proceeded with. Mr. 
Richmond has completed his design for the 
first one, a representation of the Crucifixion ; 
and has selected as subjects for the others the 
Entombment, the Resurrection, and the Send- 
ing Forth ofthe Apostles, 


A sratugr of Mrs. Siddons, which has at 
last been erected near the grave of the great 
actress from a design of M. Chavilliand and 
heartily approved of by the late Lord Leighton, 
was unveiled on Monday, the 14th inst., by 
Sir Henry Irving. The statue represents Mrs. 
Siddons as “ Tragedy,” sitting in a Greek chair 
similar to the famous marble ones in the 
“cavea”” of the theatre of Dionysus on the 
slopes of the Acropolis of Athens. 'The marble 
selected, one of the hardest and most durable 
known, is from. the Carrara quarries. 'The 
statue, which is of one solid block, and is 
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stone, on a raised platform of the same 
material, was modelled by M, L. Chavilliand. 


A STATEMENT with reference to the restora- 
tion of Rochester Cathedral has just been 
issued by Dean Hole. It appears that the 
total expenditure upon the west front and 
other works connected therewith was £7358. 
Besides this, between £600 and £700 has been 
expended upon the crypt. The old Norman 
work has been carefully preserved, and the 
southernmost aisle has been partitioned off 
into a series of vestries. Of the amount last 
claimed £500 was contributed by the Dean, as 
the result of his lecturing tour in the United 
States. It is now proposed to launch a larger 
scheme of restoration. It is desired to restore 
two of the roofs which were spoiled by being 
lowered in times gone by, and to build a new 
tower and spire in place of “the present de- 
formity,” as the Dean terms the existing tower. 
The estimated cost of this project is £20,000. 


Ir would be extremely difficult to recall any 
exhib.tion of picturcs where the whole senti- 
ment of rest and tranquil beauty has been 
more fully conveyed than in those which are 
now on view at the Fine Art Gallery. They 
are the work of Onorato Carlandi, and are in 
water-colour. Their subjeet is Rome and the 
Tiber valley. 'T’o many visitors they will reveal 
a new Italy, seen through the medium of a 
somewhat melancholy temperament, which has 
been profoundly impressed by the dead clory 
of a long-forgotten day. The drawings are 
nearly all low-toned and of wonderful softness, 
but the work is direct and simple, untroubled 
by any working up. A very favourite subject 
with the Artist is the river, passing along be- 
tween sandy banks, its colour muddy yellow, 
but wonderful in its liquidity. The landscape 
solemn in its solitude and stillness, the few 
trees leafless, their bare branches making a 
deeper note of colour. 


THE Marquis of Dufferin and Ava laid the 
inaugural, stone of the harbour in course of 
construction at Hastings last week. The 
work is promoted by local men, the contract 
price being £150,000. Some alterations, how- 
ever, have been necessitated by the discovery 
of a mud bank, which will involve a further 
outlay. The acreage of the harbour in the 
deep part is to be twenty-seven acres. The 
two arms will be of the total length of 3000ft. 
The harbour at spring tides will have a 
draught of 18ft. of water, and the breakwaters 
will be 10ft. above high tide, the foundation 
structure being 15ft., and the superstructure 
28ft. 6in. It is hoped to complete the western 
arm this year and to finish the eastern arm 
next year. 


A. corner of old Paris familiar to every 
tourist is shortly to be pulled down, but as 
the threatened buildingsare altogether hideous 
the. news will be received without reeret. 
Kvery visitor to Notre-Dame has been dis- 
agreeably struck by the barrack-like erection 
on the southern side of the arm of the Seine. 
It is this eyesore, which is an annexe of the 
old Hotel-Dieu Hospital, that is to be razed to 
the ground. With it will vanish the ugly 
wooden passage crossing the Rue de la 
Bicherie, which was a continuation of the 
Pont Saint-Charles, known as the “ Bridge of 
the Dead,” because it was traversed by the 
bodies on their way to the Saint-Julien-le- 
Pauvre Mortuary. On the space thus obtained 
the municipality intend erecting schools. 


Ir has now been decided, with the concur- 
rence of the Dean and Chapter, to erect in St. 
Paul’s, where Lord Leighton is buried, a 
monument in, the form of an altar tomb, sup- 
ported by appropriate emblematic figures. 
The commission has been intrusted to Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R.A., who has furnished «a 
design most satisfactory to the sub-committee, 
At present the total amount subscribed is 
about £2400, 


Tux Leeds Art Gallery Sub-committee has 
decided to recommend the purchase of three 
works which have been shown in the spring 


Exhibition. They consist of two water-colours, 
“The Old Barn Door” and “ Sunlight on the 
Hills,” by G, C. Haité, and a large oil painting 
by Thomas Millie Dow, entitled “A Village in 
the Appenines.” The Free Public Library 
Committee confirmed the recommendation, 
and resolved to purchase, subject to the 
approval of the City Council, oil paintings 
by Alfred East, Madame Ronner, R. Vicat 
Cole, James Clark, Owen Bower, W. lL. 
Llewellyn, and R. €. Robertson, for which 
offers were made last month. It was, at the 
same time, decided to buy a metal plaque by 
G. Bayes, a bronze statuette by Beguina, and 
a bronze door-knocker by Alfred Stevens. 


SEVERAL interesting items were included in 
the second day’s sale, by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, of works illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, the property of Mr. W. H. 
Bruton, of Gloucester. “The Meteor: or, 
Monthly Censor, a Critical, Satirical, and 
Literary Magazine,” with etched initials by 
Cruikshank, in 2 vols., fetched £73: “ Wit’s 
Magazine and Attic Miscellany,” complete with 
humorous coloured plates, sold for £56 ; 
Hlustrations to “Punch” and “Judy,” the 
complete series, with plates, fetched £29; 
W. 4H. Maxwell’s “History of the Ivish 
Rebellion in-1798,” in which the Artist has 
written “First proof, George Cruikshank,” 
£45 10s.; “The Ingoldsby Legends,” with 
proof illustrations, £29; and “'The Humorist,” 
a collection of entertaining tales and anedotes, 
with coloured plates, first edition, £60. 


Av the forty-third general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Suez Canal Company held 
in Paris, reference was made to a scheme for a 
commemorative monument of the services ren- 
dered to the whole world by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. “ At Port Said,” said Prince d’Aren- 
berg, “there is at the very entrance to the 
canal a site where the statue of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps would stand out against the perennial 
blue sky of Egypt, and no one in days to come 
could enter the Suez Canal without having 
before his eyes the image of the man who, 
by his genius and indomitable energy altered 
the relations between peoples, and completed 
the work of nature, by abridging distances to 
the great benefit of humanity.” The cost, 
amounting approximately to 250,000f., would 
be spread over five years. The proposal was 
adopted unanimously. M. Fremiet, the sculp- 
tor who has been commissioned to execute the 
statue, says the monument will be four times 
life size. M. de Lesseps will be represented 
standing with the plans of the canal in 
one hand, and the other hand pointing 
towards the entrance. Upon the granite 
pedestal will be medallions representing in 
bas-relief the portraits of the three Khedives 
who encouraged the construction of the canal. 
It is expected that the statue will be finished 
and placed in position within two years from 
now. 


Av the seventh annual conference of the 
Council of Church Bell Ringers held at the 
Church -House, Westminster, it was resolved 
that, having regard to the lamentable con- 
dition into which a large proportion of English 
bells, many of them of historic and priceless 
value, have been allowed to fall, a return 
should be prepared of the present state of all 
the more important peals, with the view of 
drawing public attention to the matter. 


In an out-of-the-way spot on the north-west 
coast of Spain is a novel memorial which 
should be of interest to all British as well as 
Spanish subjects, for it is here that a tablet 
is erected by the British Admiralty to the 
memory of those who lost their lives on board 
the Serpent when she was wrecked in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The tablets are secured to a 
huge mass of rock, on which the cross stone is 
supported. The left lower tablet is that of the 
Serpent; it is made of marble, and is let 
solidly into a recess in the rock. The right 
lower one is in memory of a Spaniard—D. 
José Vlanova Y. Vilar; this’ tablet is of 
marble, and is let solidly into the rock. Of 
the upper three, the one to the left is in 
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memory of the Reina Regente, and the centre 
one appears to be the official dedication. 


Tae Old Bell Tavern and Hotel in Holborn, 
one of the last, if not the very last, of the 
famous ancient London hostelries that still re- 
main to us in anything like their original shape 
and form, and which, as previously stated, is 
shortly to be sold by auction and pulled down, 


stands in one of the most picturesque parts of | 


Holborn. There are the heavy wooden gates 
that have swung on their hinges ever since the 
Old Bell was built on the site of the inn that 
it is said was there 300 years ago. ‘There, to 
the left, as you pass them, is the queer little 
old kitchen of the establishment, and next to 
it the cosy little private parlour. Then there 
are the numerous little bedrooms for travellers 
opening out from the wooden galleries ; and 
on the right is a long row of ghostly-looking 
little bells that have been rung many and 
many a time by travellers that have long 
ceased to travel. Below thesbells is the cosy 
old coffee room, and close at hand the little 
hotel bar for those who still haunt the old 
place. All is just as it used to be in the good 
old days of comfortable inns. As we face 
towards the back of the house we catch sight 
of a tiny figure of Napoleon standing in a small 
niche above the gateway. The present occu- 
pier of the premises thinks the brick portion 
of them was built about 1720. Stowe’s survey 
of 1633, brought up to date of 1720 by Strype, 
mentions the Bell as one of “several con- 
siderable inns very much frequented by 
wagons, coaches, and horses, from several 
parts of England, chiefly westwards and north- 
wards.” Therefore it is reasonable to allow, as 
is claimed by those interested in the old place, 
that in the days when the players were not 
very well provided with theatres, entertain- 
ments were frequently given in the old inn 
yard. 


For some months past the front of the Sun 
Offices, at the corner of Threadneedle Street 
and Bartholomew Lane, has been concealed 
by a huge mass of scaffolding, which has been 
erected for the purpose of allowing extensive 
alterations to be made, The original offices 
of the Company were next to the Old Crown 
Tavern, in Threadneedle Street, and, together 
with the tavern, were cleared away for the 
additions to the Bank of England in 1770. 
When the Church of St. Bartholomew-by-the- 
Exchange was removed in 1841, the site at 
the corner of Bartholomew Lane and Thread- 
needle Street was secured by the Company for 
new offices, and Professor C. kh. Cockerell, R.A., 
the Architect, prepared the design for the 
offices which were erected on that spot. 
There are several other examples of Cockerell’s 
work in the City, notably the offices of the 
London and Westminster Bank in Lothbury, 
which were erected in 1837. The Sun Offices 
were built of Portland stone, and consisted of 
a large block, with a ground floor and three 
upper stories. The top floor was very shallow, 
with small, low windows, and the roof was 
supported by a row of stone columns rising 
from the level of the second floor. In 1898 
the old premises situated next to the Sun 
office were secured by the Company for the 
extension of its premises, and, with the idea of 
adding a new floor to the existing offices, 
plans were prepared for the erection of the 
new building, which was designed by Mr. F. 
W. Porter, of Russell Square, to correspond 
with the proposed alterations in the frontage 
of the old building. The new offices consist of 
a ground floor and four upper stories, and, in 
order to make the whole correspond, the top 
story of the old building has been raised to 
range with the new portion, and the extra 
floor has been continued all round the build- 
ing. The columns, which originally sprang 
from the level of the second floor, have been 
raised a story, and are now placed on pedestals 
so as to heighten the upper story. This 
alteration, of course, amounts practically to 
the destruction of Cockerell’s design, and the 
result, which will be revealed on the removal 
of the scaffolding, is awaited with considerable 
interest. The new building is entirely devoted 
to the needs of the Life staff, whilst it is hoped 
that the extra story will afford sufficient 


accommodation for the Fire staffs; The work 
of alteration has been one of considerable 
difficulty, and has necessarily proceeded slowly, 
as the business of the Company has been trans- 
acted in the offices throughout the alterations. 
It is, however, hoped that before the end of 
the year the alterations will be completed. 


Tue loan collection of works of Art which 
has occupied the walls of the Bradford Cor- 
poration Art Gallery in Darley Street for the 
past few months, closed a few days ago and 
opened again this week with a collection of 
works by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. As is well 
known, Turner left at his death the whole of 
the artistic contents of his house to the nation, 
and it is a striking testimony to the industry 
he displayed that there were among those. 
works no fewer than 19,000 drawings—some 
being mere pencil notes, but many elaborate 
paintings in colour, Mr. Ruskin spent a 
considerable time in going through the vast 
mass for the National Gallery, and besides the 
more important works which are hung in the 
cellars in Trafalgar Square, he selected works 
to form travelling collections representing 
Turner’s different periods of work. Other 
collections have since been formed, and five 
are now in course of circulation through the 
country, one of them being recently on view in 
Leeds. The collection to be shown in Bradford 
is the sixth of the series, and has never yet 
been exhibited, the fifty-three works composing 
it having only recently been selected from the 
great mass of drawings still lying in_ the 
National Gallery’s strong rooms. In addition 
to this valuable exhibit, Mr. Merton Russell 
Cotes, F.R.G.S., of Bournemouth, has lent for 
exhibition a small collection of works by 
modern Artists. Many of these are by very 
well-known Artists; one of the most delightful 
being a sea piece by the late Henry Moore, 
A.R.A.; and Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., Mr. E. 
Long, R.A., Mr. Erskine Nicol, R.A., Mr. J. 
McWhirter, A.R.A., Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., 
the late G. B. O’Neill, Mr. C. W. Wyllie, Mr. 
W. Denby Sadler, and others are represented. 


OctoBERr will probably witness, in the laying 
of the foundation stone, the first public 
ceremony connected with the removal of 
Christ’s Hospital from its home in the City to 
the country estate that has been purchased at 
Horsham. That the decision of the almoners 
was the reverse of a wise one we are fully 
convinced, but now that the step has been 
irretrievably. taken it is useless to further 
protest, and all that remains to be done is to 
strain every nerve to minimize the disadvan- 
tages and utilise to the full the advantages 
associated with the change. The Council has 
a hard battle before it, and it will need 
the united assistance of all who take an interest 
in the hospital, and we earnestly hope that its 
success in the future will rival its glorious 
traditions. Only by a united effort indeed will 
it be possible to avert the fate that so many 
fear is certain to follow in the wake of the 
sudden breaking away from old associations. 


Tue rival Paris Salons are drawing to a 
close, and in a few days they will be numbered 
with the past. Neither of them, perhaps, con- 
tained anything so remarkable as the four 
pastels which Rosa Bonheur exhibits in the 
gallery of Georges Petit, and to which all 
lovers of Art should pay a visit. The Artist is 
now in her seventy-fifth year of age. Her 
reputation dates from a long time back, and 
those who have not seen her works would be 
able to form some opinion of her talent by 
going to the Luxembourg, where they would 
find her “ Labourage Nivernais,’ which was 
exhibited in the Salon of 1849, and bought by 
the State for 20,000 francs. ‘The first painting 
of Rosa Bonheur appeared in 1840, and repre- 
sented two rabbits nibbling some carrots and 
turnips. She continued to contribute to the 
Salon up to 1865, when, on the request of the 
Empress Evgénie, she was decorated with the 
Red Ribbon of thesLegion of Honour. ‘The 
pastels she now exhibits were completed in a 
year. One of them represents a number of 
stags wandering in a forest at moonlight; 
another shows us a drove of bisons in the 
snow; while a third portrays a flock of sheep 


sleeping under the trees. They are all ad- 
mirable for their wonderful fidelity to Nature. 


Dr. Hunrer-SeLixirk, of Braidwood, has 
presented the whole of his unique antiquarian 
and geological collection to Kilmarnock 
Museum. Dr. Hunter-Selkirk’s museum, which 
is henceforth to be incorporated with that of 
Kilmarnock, is well-known as one of the most 
valuable and extensive in the possession of 
any private individual in the kingdom, Among 
its treasures are 30,000 old coins, mostly 
British, but including many rare foreign 
specimens. Old swords and guns, relics of 
Drumclog, Bothwell Bridge, and other Coven- 
anting battles, are numerous, as are also 
articles illustrative of civilisation in the past, 
and curiosities in the shape of old watches, 
watch-keys, snuff boxes, &c. One of the finest ~ 
sections of the- collection is the old pottery, 
which includes many examples of rare Wedg- 
wood ware. 


Tue Archeological section of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute recently visited 
The Nash, the seat of Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart. The Nash presents the appearance of a _ 
delightful Elizabethan manor house, and the 
greater part of it would be correctly so de- 
scribed. But the original mansion must be of 
much earlier date, as may be seen by the 
enormous thickness of the walls in certain 
places—capacious closets being actually en- 
sconced in them. Several of the rooms are of 
great interest, being practically unchanged 
since the days of Shakspeare and of good Queen 
Bess. In this-respect the dining-room is con- 
spicuous. The old Elizabethan oak panelling, 
which, after being painted most of the colours 
of the rainbow, has been carefully restored to 
its original simplicity by the present owner, is 
yet more recent than the singularly fine ceiling 
in elaborate plaster work; and the hooks for 
supporting the tapestry, which the wainscot 
replaced, were discovered in the course of 
recent renovations. The overmantel is an 
elaborate and beautiful religious subject, ap- - 
parently Italian. The hall is also a very fine 
room, and there are peculiarities in the domed 
ceilings of two apartments and in other internal 
arrangements which are deserving of careful 
study. The bedrooms are quaint, unexpected 
in shape, prodigal of unlooked-for corners, and 
suggestive of perfect comfort. The walls are 
covered with the paintings of three generations, 
among which the vivid depictions of Indian 
scenery by Sir Richard Temple himself are 
conspicuous. Rare prints, choice furniture of 
all ages, from Tudor times to the Sheraton 
period, decorative paintings on marble, attri- 
buted to Angelica Kauffman, a well-arranged 
and most attractive library, medals; miniatures, 
old china, priceless autographs, collections of 
Indian arms, fine overmantles, trophies of the 
chase, and family portraits, are everywhere in 
bewildering profusion. 


A PUBLIC meeting, presided over by Lord 
Russell of Killowen, was recently held in the 
Hackney Town Hall to consider the steps to 
be taken for the establishment of a Technical 
Institute for the locality. The meeting was 
convened by the Hackney Vestry and the 
Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council. Lord Russell said the object — 
of the meeting was to secure the establish- 
ment in Hackney of a fully-equipped technical 
institute, with allied trade classes, in order 
that the inhabitants of this working-class 
community might have the benefit of the most 
modern applications of Art and Science to the 
handicrafts of every-day life. The — last 
attempt, made in 1891-2, to establish such an 
Institute proved unsuccessful, though funds in 
the hands of the Commissioners of the City 
Parochial Charities were available. It was 
proposed that the existing Sandringham Road 
School of Art and the North-East London 
Institute, which did not meet the requirements 
of the district, should be amaleamated, so as 


| to form part of the proposed polytechnic, 


£5000 had already been secured from the Sir 
John Cass Foundation Funds. If the local 
support was freely given in this matter, assist- 
ance would be received from the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Couneil 
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—a body which had the administration of a 
large sum of money every year for the further- 
ance of technical education. These polytechnic 
institutions were rapidly increasing in numbers 
in the country, and, as far as the metropolis 
was concerned, when Woolwich, for instance, 
was able to obtain £5000 a year, Hackney 
ought, by bestirring itself, to secure increased 
educational advantages. He was willing to 
contribute £100 towards the sum to be raised 
by subscriptions on condition that £1000 was 
subscribed by Hackney. 


Tue Emperor William has caused’ a small 
barrack to be erected for him in the garden of 
the garrison hospital in Heligoland. The 
barrack is about 30 metres long by 15 wide, 
and is in the shape of an octagonal. On one 
of its sides is a small closed verandah. The 
interior of the barrack is divided into two 
parts by a passage. On one side are the 
Emperor’s study and bedchamber, on the other 
side a bathroom and servants’ room. The 
little edifice is painted grey-green outside, 
and inside white with brown and gilt orna- 
mentation. In the latter the Prussian eagle 
plays a principal part. 


Av the annual Congress of Archeological 
Societies, which will be held at Burlington 
House in the course of the present month, 
progress will be made with the scheme dis- 
cussed last year for compiling a general cata- 
logue of historical portraits throughout the 
country.” Although it obviously involves some 
difficult and delicate questions, the idea is so 
excellent that one must wish it all success. 
Would it not be possible to utilise such a cata- 
logue—possessing, as it will, an authoritative 
character—for deciding some of the points 
that arise under the Finance Act? There is, 
perhaps, no more eloquent testimony to the 
cruel strain the new death duties are inflicting 
on the old landed houses, already crippled by 
agricultural depression, than the way in which 
some of them are now being forced to sell 
their family portraits. 


“Tux Bishop of Chester has called attention 
in your columns to a very important question 
of Church planning,” writes Mr. W. D. Carée 
to the Times, “one which has been the subject 
of much anxious consideration upon the part 
of all thoughtful workers in Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. The document from which the 
Bishop quotes is a very familiar one, but the 
cloudiness of its conclusions and the absolute 
impossibility of their application in many 
instances render it comparatively useless 
except as a basis for further discussion. 
Neither does this document nor the Bishop’s 
letter touch upon one aspect of the question 
to which, in these days, a great many of the 
surrounding difficulties may be traced; I 
allude to the frequent “monstrosity ” of the 
modern organ, using the term in its fullest 
sense. It is more often than not that the 
organist and organ-builder can think of nothing 
but the magnifying each of his office, and the 
result is a prodigious erection quite incom- 
mensurate with the musical needs of the 
Church, out of harmony and scale with its 
proportions. Too frequently it is planted 
down to hide from view, if not actually 
to destroy, some object. of beauty or anti- 
quarian interest—a burden not only upon 
the edifice which it defaces, but upon the 
parishioners who have to pay for it. The 
sufficiency of the 8ft. harmonic pipe cannot 
be sufficiently urged instead of the 16ft. open ; 
such a disastrous introduction into most 
Churches of moderate dimensions not originally 
constructed for it. If the York Committee 
will give its attention to the size of organs as 
well as to their disposition, and circulate some 
authoritative statement tending to curb the 
exaggerated notions of organists, they will be 
helping ‘the adoption of more suitable ar range- 
ments for musical purposes’ not a little, and 
secure the avoidance of much heedless injury 
to many an ancient edifice. Even if com- 
mensurate in size to its surroundings, the 
organ is one of the most important, as it must 
be one of the most prominent, of Church 
fittings. Its construction is such that it can 
adapt itself readily to the highest and best of 
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artistic treatments—that of suitability and 
fitness not only to its environment, but to a 
proper expression of itself and its uses. Yet 
in most cases it succeeds in being the most 
ill-designed and generally the most vulgar 
erection imaginable. One point may be men- 
tioned in reference to the much-abused organ- 
chamber. If the organ is too powerful for the 
Church, or too raw and blatant in tone, the 
best thing that can be done with it is to put 
it away in a properly-designed chamber, which, 
after all, is only after the manner of a swell- 
box in another form. The construction of the 
organ-chamber or ‘place,’ if the term be pre- 
ferred, is thus also deserving of the York 
Committee’s attention.” 


We have already commented on the fortunes 
being made just now by the builders engaged 
on the erection of stands. Equally fortunate 
are the firework manufacturers, who are so 
inundated with orders that they scarcely know 
which way to turn, and are compelled to work 
day and night to cope with the demands made 
upon them. Prices have gone up toa fabulous 
extent, and, as the labour involved is small, 
each increase practically means so much addi- 
tional profit. Not quite so fortunate, though 
very nearly so, are the firms that make a 
special feature of decorations and illumina- 
tions. In their case, however, the labour bill 
isa very costly item. Further, the prices are 
being “ cut,” whereas, as regards fireworks, all 
the trade rests with half-a-dozen firms, and 
the prices asked are readily accepted. 


Mr. R. Burson, surveyor, of Chancery Lane, 
forwards a letter in reference to the discussion 
last week at the meeting of the City of 
London Tradesmen’s Club on the question of 
the erection of stands inside private houses 
and shops. Mr. Butson thinks that the pro- 
test entered at that meeting against inter- 
ference with the inside of houses is quite out 
of the question in a matter so closely affecting 
the lives and limbs of the general public. He 
points out that the persons who have let their 
houses for the erection of stands have, by that 
very act, turned their rooms into places of 
public entertainment, and thus confiscated the 
right of self-control and privacy. If, argues 
Mr. Butson, the London County Council is 
right in enforcing its laws for the protection 
of the people outside the City, the attitude 
which the Commissioners of Sewers have 
assumed inside the City, by shutting their 
eyes to probable danger, is altogether wrong, 
and, should an accident occur which by 
ordinary prudent foresight might have been 
avoided, will at least shatter that confidence 
which the public should have in the rulers of 
this grand old City, and spoil the Jubilee 
celebration, 


Messrs. Curistizr, Manson, AnD Woops sold 
on Saturday week the collection of pictures of 
the late Sir W. W. Burrell, and pictures by. 
old masters, the property of Lord Waterpark, 
The Burrell pictures, eighty-four in number, 
realised £2200, and included two examples of 
George Romney, first a sketch in oils of Lady 
Hamilton, seated, resting her head on her 
right hand, in white dress, 24in. by 20in., 
850 guineas. This portrait, the face of which 
has obviously been tampered with by either a 
restorer or cleaner, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the beautiful sketch in the James 
Price sale of 1895, which realised 2030 guineas. 
The second Romney was an exceedingly good 
portrait, well preserved, of John Dunlop, in 
brown coat and wig, painted in 1778, 30in, by 
25in., 125 guineas. The other pictures in this 
collection included works by J. Van Goyen, 
Sir T, Lawrence, A. Van der Neer, and J. 
Ward, R.A. Lord Waterpark’s pictures in- 
cluded two portraits of William, fourth Duke 
of Devonshire, both by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in one of which the Duke is represented with 
robes and Order of the Garter, holding wand 
of office in his right hand, 50in. by 40in., 300 
guineas. In the second portrait he isin a orey 
coat, with blue and gold facings, powdered 
hair, left hand resting on his sword, 50in, by 
40in., 240 guineas. Other properties included: 
Zucchero, portrait of Queen Elizabeth, in green 
dress, lace ruff and veil, and jewelled head- 


dress, holding a fan in her left hand, 36in. by 
27in., 82 guineas; <A. Cuyp, “La Péche au 
Saumon,” a youth showing a salmon to a 
gentleman on horseback, signed, 42in, by 31in., 
145 guineas. 


THRouGH the breaking of a dam, brought 
about by the heavy rains, the town of Voiron, 
near Grenoble, has been the scene of most 
serious floods, several lives having been lost. 
It appears that the small River Morge, on 
which Voiron is situated, rose suddenly to the 
height of 18ft., causing a dam just above the 
town to give way, and the water rushed down 
in a terrific torrent. Two bridges were washed 
completely away, others were greatly injured, 
while several mills and factories have been 
destroyed, the amount of damage done being 
estimated at 10,000,000 francs. Voiron, which 
has a population of 12,000, is now without gas, 
and as many as 4000 men are thrown out of 
work by the washing away of the mills and 
factories which stood on the banks of the river. 


From further particulars to hand respecting 
the electric light which is to appear on the 
central tower of Lincoln Cathedral on the 
night of the Jubilee, it appears it will be 
20,000 candle-power more brilliant than in 
1887. Altogether there will be 42 are lamps, 
each of 2000 candle-power, or a total blaze of 
84,000 candle-power. Thirty-six of the lamps 
are to be used in surrounding the top of the 
rood tower, ten appearing on each of the three 
sides, east, south, and west, and six on the 
north, the remaining six to be erected on a 
scaffold in the centre of the tower, 30ft. higher 
than the 36 others, The arrangement of the 
lamps is far more effective than in 1887. Six 
are of a much greater altitude, and every 
alternate one is to be enclosed in a glass globe, 
so that the light will not be subject to the 
variations of wind. Givena clear night, there- 
fore, the glare will be visible for some hundreds 
of miles. The lights are to be taken from a 
large dynamo, which has been removed to the 
Dean’s garden, on the north of the Cathedral, 
where it will be driven by a compound portable 
steam-engine of about 70 h.p. 


CHELSEA sunsets are famous all the world 
over, and to imitate their glowing colours 
forms the ambition of hundreds of artists ; 
but when they are accompanied with the 
unattractive odours which come from heaps of 
refuse cast indiscriminately on the river when 
the tide is low, the pictures of the Reach prove 
much more enjoyable than the reality. Painters 
are beginning to complain that the disrepu- 
table condition of the stretch between Battersea 
Bridge and Cremorne Tap threatens to deprive 
residents of these glorious sinking suns and 
strangers of their counterfeit presentment, 
because the odours which arise from the mud 
of the banks prevent the former from leaving 
their houses to witness them, and drive away 
the artists who desire to transfer the scene to 
canvas. The subject was discussed at the 
meeting of the Chelsea Vestry, and a com- 
munication was received from the Thames 
Conservancy in which it was suggested that 
the Chelsea Vestry should endeavour to 
prevent the deposit of refuse in the river, and 
it was agreed to ask the Commissioner of 
Police to issue instructions to the constables 
to deal properly with offenders. With the aid 
of a few vigilant policemen the sunsets of 
Chelsea may be expected to regain their old 
magnificence and charm. 


THE place of M. Billotte’s landscapes has 
been taken at the Goupil Gallery by about 
sixty paintings and drawings by Mr. J. Buxton 
Knight. Mr. Knight is a devoted student of 
nature, and his work is said to be done entirely 
in the open air, He is a lover of broad, rich 
effects, which he paints with a bold brush 
and a palette im which reds, browns, and 
purples predominate, Probably he would call 
himself a follower rather of Constable than of 
Turner, and he has many points of contact 
with the French landscapists of the day, among 
whom, if we mistake not, he has sometimes 
worked. It is difficult to select where every- 
thing is so sound in intention, but, perhaps, 
the little pictures of the golf ground of West 
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Drayton and of the neighbourhood of Charley- 
wood, and the water-colour sketches of Ramsay, 
Dover, and Worthing are as characteristic as 
any. 


In one of the best positions in Park Lane 
the late Mr. Barnato elected to build his 
house. Some idea of the place can be given 
by saying that the freehold cost £70,000, the 
building £41,000 more, and the interior decora- 
tions nearly £30,000. It is a five-story struc- 
ture, built of Portland stone, and commanding 
one of the finest prospects in- London, the 
Crystal Palace in one direction and Highgate 
in another. The work of preparing the site 
for the superb building which now attracts the 
notice of every passer was begun in October, 
1895, the actual building operations not being 
commenced until a few weeks later, the archi- 
tect being Mr. T. H. Smith and the builders 
Messrs. Colls and Son. The house includes a 
ball-room—a magnificent one, with 2000 
square feet of dancing floor—two drawing 
rooms, a conservatory, winter garden, dining, 
reception, morning, and billiard rooms, and a 
splendid hall. The first thing to strike the 
visitor is the grand marble staircase, with its 
statuary and ornaments, the wonderful balus- 
trades, and the dadoes in wainscot oak. This 
staircase is four flights in length, and is 
lighted by a glass dome in the top of the 
house. The style of the interior is Renais- 
sance, tinged with the slightly more florid 
taste of Louis XIV., the characteristics. of 
which are greater freedom of ornamentation, 
ivory white and gold finishing being every- 
where used, with a fine effect of lightness and 
elegance.. Both the inside andthe outside of 
the mansion might be described as a free 
treatment of the early Italian - Renaissance, 
adapted to modern requirements, the statuary 
and carving being carried out in harmony 
with the style of the seventeenth century. All 
the floors are heated by hot water radiators. 


Ir is probably not generally known that one 
result of Mr. T'ate’s new Gallery at Millbank 
is to be the destruction of the National Gal- 
lery, as we know it, at Trafalgar Square. The 
work has begun already, and the carpenters 
are now busy in the west wing of the gallery 
taking down and removing the pictures - des- 
tined for Millbank. The selection does not 
seem a very happy one, nor is the principle 
which guides it quite intelligible. If our 
National Gallery is to harbour any of our own 
modern masters—which is surely a desirable 
arrangement — the collection, though small, 
says the Daily News, might at least be made 
representative. There is a great deal we 
would gladly see relegated to the new building, 
works that seem a little out of key with their 
present surroundings, and yet examples of our 
own school too characteristic to be passed by. 
One may be glad-enough to miss from one 
‘gallery and-to recover in the other Maclise’s 
Hamlet,” Leslie’s “ Sancho Panza,” Goodall’s 
“Village Holiday,” Stanfield’s “ Zuyder Zee,” 
Webster’s “Dame School.” Productions of 
this kind are, as it were, dates in the history 
of English Art. 


THe choice collection of old mezzotint por- 
traits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, formed by 
the late Mr. Henry Tootal Broadhurst, of 
3eauchamp Hall, Leamington, came under 
the hammer at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods’ last week. The principal lots were as 
follows :— Mrs. Abington, as “The Comic 
Muse,” whole length, by J. Watson—150 
suineas; Mrs. Beresford, with the Marchioness 
of Townshend and the Hon. Mrs. Gardiner, by 
T. Watson—120 guineas; Lady Carlisle, by 
James Watson—160 guineas ; Mrs. Carnac, by 
J. R. Smith, first published state—265 guineas ; 
Lady Betty Delmé, by Valentine Green—250 
guineas; Duchess of Gordon, by W. Dickin- 
son—100 guineas; Lady Jane Halliday, by 
Valentine Green—150 guineas: Countess of 
Harrington, by the same—285 guineas; Miss 
Nelly O’Brien, by J. Watson—195 guineas ; 
Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens, by Valentine 
Green—190 guineas; Countess of Salisbury, 
by the same—110 guineas ; Viscountess 'Town- 
shend, by the same—130 guineas; and the 


The last is said to be the highest price paid at 
auction for a mezzotint engraving. The sale 
also included a complete set of ‘Turner’s 
“Tiber Studiorium,” in two cases, mostly in 
first states—£130. The day’s sale of 117 lots 
realised nearly £5000. 


TuEsx are afew of the pictures that are now 
in course of removal. On the same grounds 
which most of the Landseers are left we are 
glad that some should be taken, and “Diogenes 
and Alexander,” and the “Maid and the Mag- 
pie” seem a very fair choice for transportation. 
So, too, if a Wilkie is to be taken, “John Knox 
Preaching” is the one we should part with with 
least regret. But is it quite right to leave an 
artist like Miiller unrepresented, or inade- 
quately represented? If we send away the 
“ Street in Cairo” might we hot at least retain 
the “ Dredging in the Medway”? Neither pic- 
ture hasas yet been removed, but both have been 
“selected.” The National Gallery has three 
recently-acquired Rossetti’s; we are to lose 
them all. Atleast an exception might have 
been made for the exquisite “ Annunciation.” 
We may still see in Trafalgar Square two 
examples of Fred Walker—“‘The Vagrants” 
and the beautiful “Haven of Rest.” The latter 
for the moment hangs on a screen in the Turner 
Gallery, and holds its own among its imagi- 
native surroundings. Hereisa work we would 
be proud to show to any visitor, who, after 
lingering amongst the Reynolds and Gains- 
boroughs, might inquire what more recent 
English art has achieved. Both pictures are 
starred for removal. Is it too late to suggest 
that these decisions should be reconsidered ? 


Mr. RecinaLp BLomFie_p has in the press 
an important book on the influence of the 
Renaissance upon English Architecture. We 
understand it is to be a comprehensive and 
exhaustive work, bringing the history of the 
movements and changes in Architecture down 
to the end of the last century, and is to be 
profusely illustrated with reproductions’ of 
drawings by Wren, Inigo Jones, and other 
great Architects of the period, as well as with 
many sketches by the author. Messrs. Bell 
and Sons will publish the book. 


Tne agitation against the Bill now being 
promoted by the Dock Board for the construc- 
tion of a cattle jetty at Bootle appears likely 
to result in the Liverpool Corporation dealing 
in an effective manner with the long-standing 
question of the abattoirs, and providing at the 
same time a cattle market under municipal 
control. As to the building of new abattoirs, 
the Corporation has in view a spacious site in 
close contiguity to the north central docks, 
and affording all the necessary facilities for 
general railway communication. The continu- 
ance of the city abattoirs in their present 
situation in the midst. of a crowded part of 
Liverpool is certainly not probable in any 
event after the Corporation lease has run out, 
as it will do in the course of a not very ex- 
tended period. The suggested new site is free 
from objection on that ground, being sur- 
rounded: by manufactories and warehouses, 
and comparatively close to the river. At a 
meeting of the Markets Committee of the City 
Council it was unanimously resolved—* That 
the Surveyor be requested to inquire and report 
verbally to a subsequent meeting of this Com- 
mittee whether a suitable site can be acquired 
at a reasonable price of sufficient size to enable 
the Corporation to erect public abattoirs and 
cold storage premises, particularly with a view 
to giving accommodation for the Irish and 
Scotch trade; also whether a suitable site can 
be acquired for a live cattle market, in view of 
Stanley Market being closed.” ~ 


Mr. Joun Cassipy, of Lincoln Grove, Man- 


the Queen, which is in many respects a highly 
interesting piece of work. The’ Queen is 
represented standing, with an olive branch in 
her right hand and the sceptre in her left. ‘The 
dress is of lace, over which fall at either side 
the royal robes, and on the -head is a crown. 
The features are treated somewhat conven- 


Ladies Waldegrave, by the same—560 guineas. 


chester, has just completed a large statue of - 


dignity, and the rendering of the lace, with its 
bold pattern, is clever. When the statue is 
placed in position, high up on the front of the 
new buildings at Belfast for which it is designed, 
this simple but original ornament should pro- 
duce arich and pleasing effect, and will at any 
rate save the statue from the reproach of being 
monotonous or commonplace, like so much of 
the sculpture in our streets ard squares. The 
figure is carved out of greyish white Portland 
stone—a somewhat intractable material that 
must have added considerably to the difficulty © 
of the task. 


Tus mace which Messrs, Elkington and 
Company are preparing for presentation to the 
City of Birmingham will be completed in about 
a month’s time, and promises to be a fine 
example of Birmingham Art metal work. It 
will be of silver gilt, and will weigh between 
1500z. and-2000z. The design is by Mr. A. © 
Williains, while the execution is chiefly by Mr. 
Thomas Spall. 'The head or bowl portion of 
the mace is divided into four panels, one of 
them bearing a bold representation of the city 
arms, while the others are occupied by em- 
blematical devices, in which figure respectively 
the rose of England, the thistle of Scotland, 
and the Irish harp and shamrock. ‘The panels 
are divided by leafage of oak, emblematical of 
strength. An open Imperial Crown surmounts 
the head. This portion of the mace is joined 
to the stem by graceful brackets, formed out 
of the figure of Britannia, while the stem, 
suitably divided by bosses, will have spiral 
repoussé enrichment of oak and laurel, In the 
terminal boss will be inserted a crown piece of 
the present year’s coinage. 


The thirteenth Centenary Fund for the 
Restoration of Canterbury Cathedral now 
amounts to close upon £17,000. 

A MARBLE bust of the late Master of Balhol ~ 
has been placed in the gallery of the Bodleian 
Library by the Jowett. Memorial Committee. 

Ara recent meeting of the West Bromwich 
Guardians it was decided to spend £2000 iu 
extending the West Bromwich Workhouse. 

Wigan is commemorating the Jubilee by 
the erection of a technical college at a cost of 
£40,000. 

Mr. Emerson BainspripGe, M.P., on Wed- 
nesday last laid the foundation stone of a new 
Town Hall at Kirton Lindsey. 

Sir Brunpewt Marue, M.P., has erected at 
Harpenden a Home for the temporarily 
invalided, and Almshouses or Homes of Rest 
for the aged. 

Tue Nottingham Town Council has decided 
upon purchasing the local tramways. The 
proprietors’ shares are to be acquired at par 
value, the total cost involved being £80,000. 

Tue foundation stone of a new Roman 
Catholic Chureh was laid at Beverley oa 
the 15th inst., and at Kirby Moorside a 
Roman Catholic Church, which has recently 
been erected, was opened for service. 

Tur Court of- Assistants of the Drapers’ 
Company has offered to-erect a building, at a 
cost of £15,000, to accommodate the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford University, which has out- 
grown its accommodation. : 

On the report of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, the work of the Worcester County 
Council has necessitated a considerable en- 
largement of the county buildings. and it has_ 
been decided to add a story to either wing, a 
tender being accepted for the completion of 
the work for £3197. 

A new Free Church has been erected at 
Craigneuk, Wishaw. The Architecture of the 
new building is a type of Gothic similar to 
some of the early Churches. Its interior is 
plain but comfortably furnished. The Church 
is seated for fully 500, with a vestry and hall 
to accommodate 150, and the estimated cost is 
£2150. 

Mussrs. CLEMENT WELLER AND LocKsr, of 
Birmingham, announce for sale an interesting 
collection of pictures, including representative 
works from the brush of Peter Graham, 
Sidney Cooper, G. IL. Boughton, Charles 
Jones, B. W. Leader, Frank Holl, John Pettie, 


tionally, but the pose of the figure is full of 


McWhirter, H. Pennell, Phil. Morris, Erskine 
Nicol, and other painters of high repute. 
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ArBROATH.—Alterations are at present being 
carried out by the School Board at Keptie 
School. These consist of a considerable ex- 
tension to the school accommodation and 
various improvements on the school build- 
ing, The new room will contain 75 places. 
Besides this classroom several internal alter- 
ations are being made in the school. With 
a view to making some improvements, 
the infant department has been altered and 
enlarged. Then the front classroom on the 
east side has been enlarged by clearing out the 
female teachers’ room, and a new room and 
lavatory have been formed in the large lobby 
and coal-house on the east side; anew entrance 
from the front has also been provided. A new 
system of heating has been introduced, the 
whole school now being warmed with hot water 
instead of open fires. A new entrance for 
carts is being formed from Keptie Street, and 
the drainage of the school is being entirely 
renewed. The following are the contractors : 
—Mason work, Alexander Reid ; joiner, A. M. 
Soutar; slater, John Mitchell and~ Sons; 
plumber, John Rayne; plasterer, Middleton 
and Donald; painter, W. L. Grant; heating 
engineer, James Keith—all of Arbroath. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Carver 
and Symon, Architects, Arbroath and Forfar, 
and the work is being carried out under their 
superintendence. 


BILLINGBoROUGH.—The Church of St.James’s 
at Aslackby, near Billingborough, which has 
been undergoing an extensive restoration for 
some time, has just been reopened. The 
Church, which possesses architectural features 
of considerable antiquity, and has for many 
years been greatly neglected, has now been 
put into a thorough state of repair. The 
interior has been almost entirely remodelled 
to plans prepared by the late Mr. James 
Fowler, of Louth, and since carried out under 
the superintendence of his son, Mr. Reg. 
Fowler. 'The contractors were Messrs. Walter 
and Hensman, of Horncastle. Upwards of 
£800 has been spent on the work. 


BrruincHam.—The new organ which has 
been placed in St. Chrysostom’s Church, 
Birmingham, in commemoration of the Queen’s 
long reign, was formally dedicated on the 
16th inst. by the Bishop of Worcester. The 
instrument is a two-manual one, by Eustace 
Ingram, London. There are thirteen stops on 
the great organ, eleven on the swell, two on 
the pedal organ, three couplers, and six com- 
position pedals. The pedal action is pneumatic. 


DorrinGEe.—The new portion of St. Philip’s 
Church, Dorridge, Knowle, was dedicated on 
Wednesday last. The committee appointed 
to carry out the scheme intrusted tiie work to 
Mr: J. A. Chatwin, Architect, Birmingham, 
who designed a new chancel, to be built of 
stone, with chancel aisle, organ chamber, and 
vestries. ‘The new buildings have been joined 
to the old Church. The ultimate intention is 
to substitute a stone nave, aisles, and tower 
for the present brick nave. The total cost 
of the completed edifice- will be between 
£5000 and £6000. 


Dupiry.—The alterations and additions to 
the Guest Hospital, including the provision of 
an operating room, two small wards on the 
women’s side, increased accommodation in the 
female wards, new laundry fitted with steam 
appliances, and the remodelling of the kitchen 
arrangements, which, with furniture and 
fittings, have entailed an expenditure of about 
£4000, are now completed, and will be opened 
this week. 


EccLEsFIELD.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, 
of which the foundation stones were laid 
recently, has a frontage to the main street, 
and is being constructed by Messrs. J. Mastin 
and Son, of Cavendish Street, Sheffield, from 
the design of Mr. Herbert W. Lockwood, 
Architect, of Pinstone Street, Sheffield. The 
building consists of a nave and transepts, with 


a large organ and choir gallery, and accom- 
modates on the ground-floor and in the gallery, 
which occupies three sides, 650 people. The 
work externally is of rock-faced stone, with 
ashlar dressings, and the style adopted is 
Renaissance in feeling. In the centre of the 
front is a large, deeply-recessed double door- 
way, under a moulded and enriched arch, with 
stone cornice and balustrade. Over this is a 
three-light window, flanked by engaged 
columns, and finished with a segmental 
pediment. Right and left of a spacious 
central vestibule are wide stone staircases, 
leading to the gallery, and forming semi- 
circular projecting bays, filled in with 
mullioned windows, and finished with stone 
cornice and balustrade. The side elevations 
have arched and mullioned windows. All the 
windows are to be glazed with leaded lights, 
in Cathedral tints. The internal woodwork is 
to be of pitch-pine, varnished. The ceiling is 
to be panelled and moulded in pitch-pine. The 
method of heating will of low-pressure water. 
The old chapel is to be turned into a school, 
and the cost of the whole scheme will be about 
£3000. 


EpinsurGH.— The reconstruction of the 
Waverley Station continues to be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. The booking- 
hall has already been completed. Built from 
the plans of Messrs. Blyth and Westland, the 
new booking-hall is alike spacious and hand- 
some, the ornamentation of the interior being 
of a very elaborate kind. The building is of 
the French Renaissance style of Architecture, 
and measures 75ft. square ; it rises to a height 
of 30ft., having a dome in the centre of the 
roof, surrounded by eight flat cupolas. Prud- 
ham stone has been used exclusively in the 
erection of the hall. The beautiful woodwork 
of the roof is composed of wainscotted oak, the 
intervening panels being filled in with Tyne- 
castle tapestry of pretty design and colour. 
The large centre cupola is of good design, 
the frieze being well brought out with 
semi-relief figures in gold on a _ coloured 
ground. The bhooking-office itself, which is 
placed in the centre of the hall, is also 
a handsome structure. It is composed of 
wainscotted oak, and is richly carved in keep- 
ing with the general artistic surroundings. 
Octagonal in shape, the office, in so far as con- 
venience and suitableness for its purpose is 
concerned, is probably the most complete of 
its kind in the country, as assuredly the book- 
ing-hall is as a whole. -The design of the 
mosaic tile flooring is elaborate. Ferguson’s 
patent Carlisle fire-proof flooring has been 
used, and the outside protecting cupolas that 
lie over the flat ones are glazed with 
Pilkington’s patent wired glass. The con- 
tractors for the booking-hall are Messrs. G. 
and R. Cousin, Alloa ; the joiners, Messrs. 
Drysdale and Gilmour, Edinburgh ; the 
tapestry decorations, were by Mr. Scott Mor- 
ton, Tynecastle Works Company, Edinburgh ; 
while the mosaic tile floor was laid by Messrs. 
Doulton, London. 


Exein.—A new hall, erected in Greyfriars 
Street, Elgin, was opened recently. Messrs. 
Reid and Wittet, who were the Architects, 
adopted the Scotch baronial style. The mason 
work is in rubble, rock-faced, with crow-stepped 
gables, the side wings being relieved at the top 
with a boldly moulded stone balustrade. The 
main hall measures 71ft. by 39ft. and is 25ft. 
high. It has heavy roof principals, of which 
the laminated ribs and the beams and struts 
are exposed, supported on artistically cut stone 
corbels. The main hall will seat 540 people, 
and the gallery 180. At the north end of the 
main hall there is a smaller hall measuring 
32ft. by 22ft., and 13ft. high, seated to accom- 
modate about 150 people. In the west wing of 
the building there is a still smaller hall or 
room, 25ft. by 19ft. and 13ft. high, with accom- 
modation for about seventy people. ‘There are 
also cloak rooms, lavatories, kc. The heating 
apparatus has been placed in the basement, the 
whole building being warmed, when necessary, 
by low-pressure water-pipes. The contractors 
were :—Masons, Messrs. Davidson and Hay, 
Elgin; carpenters, Messrs, A. and W. Dunbar, 
Elgin; plumber, Mr. James Ross, Elgin ; slater, 


Mr. George Ogilvie, Elgin; plasterer, Mr. 
George Gray, Elgin; painter, Mr. William 
Fordyce, Elgin; heating engineers, Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Moneur, Edinburgh ; iron work, 
Mr. George Souter, Elgin. . 


Fincniey.—The National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic has been able to 
extend materially its scope by the addition of 
a new home at Finchley. The house itself is 
conveniently placed upon an open site acquired 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Mr. 
Rk. Langton Cole is the Architect, and has 
built it in bungalow style to accommodate 
forty patients. It is tastefully furnished 
throughout, with good provision for the 
nursing staff. The cost has been £10,000, of 
which an individual donor, who did not live to 
see the work completed, gave £3000. 


Guiascow. — The new Gartloch Lunatic 
Asylum, erected at Gartcosh, about seven 
miles to the north-east of Glasgow, has just 
been opened. The institution has been erected 
by the City Parish of Glasgow at a cost, in- 
cluding grounds and furnishing, which will 
not be far short of £200,000, and .it is recog- 
nised by the medical faculty as the most com- 
plete and most scientifically constructed build- 
ing of the kind in the United Kingdom. For 
the erection of the Asylum the estate of Gart- 
loch, extending to 347 acres, was purchased, 
and the plans of Messrs. Thomson and Sandi- 
lands, Architects, Glasgow, having been ac- 
cepted, the building was commenced in Sep- 
tember, 1890, the construction of the institu- 
tion having thus taken nearly seven years. 


GRANDTULLY.—A new school was opened at 
Grandtully on Thursday week, the old building 
at Ballinluig, Grandtully, having been con- 
demned by H.M. Inspector. The accommoda- 
tion is for 1380 pupils. A dwelling-house for 
the teacher has been erected near the school. 
It is a plain, substantial structure, with 
suitable accommodation. The following is a 
list of those who have carried out the work, 
viz.:—Mason work, Charles Robertson, Pit- 
lochry ; joiner, W. R. Reid, Aberfeldy ; slater, 
W.M. Dow, Murthly ; plumber, A.J. Menzies, 
Aberfeldy ; plaster work, Thomas Stewart, 
Aberfeldy ; bellhanging, John Bryden and 
Son, Dundee; iron work, P. Murray, Strathtay 
heating, G. H. Nicoll and Company, Dundee ; 
painting, John Simpson, Aberfeldy. The 
buildings were erected from plans by Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, Aberfeldy. 


Heeiry.—Extensive alterations have been 
made at Heeley Parish Church. A new aisle 
has been added on the south side, and the 
Church has been thoroughly renovated. The 
windows are of cathedral glass, with tinted 
borders. The heating and lighting apparatus 
has been remodelled and improved, and in the 
south transept an opening has been made for 
a new organ front to face the new aisle. A 
new oak pulpit, with modelled. base of Bath 
stone, will shortly be completed. The total 
cost of the improvements and additions to the 
Church amounts to £1200. 


Hertton-Lte-Hoie.—A new Conservative club 
building has been erected on a prominent site 
near the railway station. The frontage is 
about 48ft., and the depth is nearly 100ft. 
The building stands about 12ft. back from the 
highway. The principal entrance is at the 
middle of the front, and is a wide stone-arched 
doorway, surmounted by a modelled head of 
the Queen. The building is of two stories, and 
contains a billiard room, reading and com- 
mittee rooms, on the ground floor, divided by 
a patent sliding and folding partition, so as to 
make one room when required; a smoke 
room, also on the ground floor, near. the 
entrance, with a communication to the bar; a 
caretakers’ room ; a kitchen and out-buildings 
in the rear, on a level with the reading and 
smoke rooms. There are two bedrooms above 
the kitchen. Mr. Frank- Caws, Architect. 
The contractor is Mr. Stephen Branton. 
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Houmrirty.—Colorel Hasted, R.E., Inspec- 
tor under the Local Government. Board, held 
an. inquiry at Holmfirth on the 16th inst. 
respecting the application of the. Urban Dis- 
trict Council for sanction to borrow £19,877 
for the purposes of sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal.—Mr. Lomax, clerk, stated that the 
Council had an agreement to purchase ten 
acres of land at Neilleys from the Harl of 
Dartmouth for £1500, and the scheme would 
drain the whole of the district at a cost of 
£19,877, inclusive of the treatment of partially 
clarified trade effiluents.—Messrs. Beesley and 
Barraclough, the engineers, explained the 
scheme.—Mr. Mills opposed on behalf of the 
Honley Urban District Council, as the scheme 
proposed to treat the sewage of part of the 
districts of Thurstonland and Honley, and the 
whole of the district of Netherthong, and they 
were not included in the present plans. Hon- 
ley did not object to the outfall works being 
placed in their district, but asked to be pro- 
tected from any nuisance from sludge being 
deposited. 


Huuu.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stones of new baths for the Hastern 
Division of Hull was recently performed by the 
Mayor: The site is,in close. proximity to the 
James Reckitt Public Library, on the Holder- 
ness Road, and the building will be in the 
Renaissance style, in red brick, with buff terra- 
cotta facings, making a handsome frontage. 
A large bath 96ft. by 30ft. will be provided, 
with a depth of water 6ft. 6in. There will also 
be a boys’ bath 60ft. by 80ft., with a depth of 
4ft. 6in., and thirty-one private baths. Very 
extensive arrangements have been made for the 
zonvenience and comfort of bathers. The whole 
design is by the Borough Engineer (Mr. A. E. 
White), under whose superintendence the work 
will be carried out, and the cost, exclusive of 
land, will be £12,500. 


KIRBYMOORSIDE.—The new Roman Catholic 
Church recently opened is on the road from 
the station to the town, and is erected from 
plans by Mr. Bernard Smith. It is capable of 
seating 120 persons, and is of the Early English 
style of Architecture, which flourished at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It con- 
sists of a sanctuary, the internal dimensions of 
which are 16ft. by 16ft., and 29ft. to the ridge. 
The nave is 40ft. lin. by 20ft., and is ‘81ft. to 
the ridge. -The roof is a groined one. .. There 
is a triple-lighted window well up in the east 
wall, and there is also a triple-lighted window 
in the south wall of the sanctuary, and in the 
east wall are a piscina and a recess ornamen- 
tally carved. Three steps of white Carrara 
marble lead from the nave to the altar, and 
the sanctuary is paved with encaustic tiles to 
correspond with the surroundings. The nave 
and vestry are paved with wood blocks. The 
font is exceedingly handsome, and consists of 
a polished West Riding stone base, shaft and 
capital of Abbey Roche magnesian lime-stone, 
and an octagonal basin of Carrara marble. 
The roof timbers are of Memel, with trusses 
springing from moulded corbels, groined and 
divided into panels. .The exterior of the roof 
is covered with best Welsh slates. The con- 
tractor’s work has been carried out by Mr. 
Anthony Lyons, of Norton, Malton. 


KirkcaLpy.—At a meeting of Kirkcaldy 
Police Commission, it was moved that the 
Commissioners entertain the scheme for the 
formation of a direct carriage road from 
Victoria Road to Nairn Street by erecting a 
bridge, which it is estimated would - cost 
£10,000. In the discussion which followed, 
Councillor Lockhart. stated that the money 
could be more advantageously spent in other 
parts of the borough, and that this proposed 
road was not at all necessary. The motion 
was agreed to without a division. 


Lriru.—The Leith Dock Commissioners’ are 
at present considering the question of erecting 
a warehouse at the docks for the storage of 
grain. Messrs. T. Robinson and. Sons; Roch- 
dale; have submitted for their inspection a 
working model of a warehouse on. the silo 
system. The silos are a series of vertical cells 


about 10ft. in diameter, from 50ft. to 7Oft. in 
height, partitioned by either timber or thin 
brick. Each cell is built on an iron hopper- 
shaped bottom, from which the grain is taken 
out. 


Lrrps.—New day schools which have been 
erected in connection with St. Luke’s Church, 
North Street, Leeds, have been formally opened 
by Mr. A. 'T. Lawson. The schools have been 
built on the central-hall system, with the 
classrooms arranged on either side. ‘There are 
four classrooms, each 25ft. by 20ft., and two 
28ft. by 20ft. The central hall is 60ft. by 28ft., 
and at the south end, opposite the entrances, 
is a raised platform, divided from it by patent 
swivel partitions, so as to form a teachers’ 
room, or a platform and stage when the 
central hall is being used for parochial or 
public purposes. Entrance to the schools is 
gained by two porches and lavatories, 18ft. by 
16ft.; which are built close up to the Skinner 
Lane frontage. The building is heated by 
means of hot-water pipes and coils, and it is 
exceedingly well lighted by lofty mullioned 
and transomed windows. ‘The lights to the 
Skinner Lane elevation are contained beneath 
pressed brick arches, the spandrils being filled 
in with diaper bricks to special desion. ‘The 
central hall is not only lighted by large 
windows in the gables, but by clerestory 
windows at the sides. The whole of the 
buildings are faced with pressed brickwork, 
and the playgrounds are concreted. The cost 
of the building per child is less than half the 
cost which obtains in the case of thé Board 
Schools in the city. The buildings have been 
erected from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Smith and Tweedale, 
Architects, South Parade. 

The carrying out of the plan for the 
covering in of the -open space between the 
blocks and the fish depot at the Leeds Kirk- 
gate Markets has now reached an advanced 
stage. The Committee decided to put up a 
lofty roof, in four bays, resting upon high 
columns of cast iron, and glazed with rough 
plate glass. One of these bays has been com- 
pleted. A second bay, or span, will be com- 
pleted in a fortnight’s time, and the work of 
erecting the two others will be pushed on as 
rapidly as possible. The estimated total cost 
will be about £8000. Messrs. Braithwaite, of 
Swinegate, are the contractors for the whole of 
the work. 


LiskEARD.—Matters pertaining to the pull- 
ing down of the present dilapidated Church 
tower at Liskeard, and the rebuilding of a new 
one, are at this moment very much strained, 
in consequence of the Chancellor refusing to 
grant a faculty for the purpose unless the new 
tower to be erected is built of precisely the 
same design and height as thé present one, 
and with the old material. 


New Sprines.—The new Church of St. John 
the Baptist has just been completed. The 
plan of the Church is unusual. There are no 
nave aisles, but a broad nave, which is drawn 
to an apsidal ending towards the east. ‘The 
centre arch of the apse opens into the chancel. 
The side skew arches open respectively into 
the north and south chancel aisles. The south 
chancel aisle is regarded as a chapel for 
services in which only comparatively few take 
part; but it isso arranged as that its occupants 
can conveniently join in the service when the 
Church is full. Near this chapel is a door. 
The north chancel aisle, marked off from 
chancel and nave by arcaded traceried stereeng, 
is divided into clergy and choir vestries and 
organ chamber. At the west end is a central 
tower, the lower story of which is four steps 
above the nave floor, and forms the baptistery. 
On the north side, near the west end, is the 
spacious main entrance porch, provided with a 
narrow side door (in addition to the wide front 
door), so that in cold weather the inrush of 
cold air may be checked, and no direct draught 
be felt by anyone. Looking eastwards from 
the nave, there is seen the bold chancel arch 
carried on massive cireular pillars, and flanked 
by the two side arches of the apse. The east 
window has three lights of unusual width, and 


| fittings generally are of pitch-pine. 


= 
tracery above. Looking west from the chancel 
steps is seen the lofty arch of the baptistery, 
with a’ wide one-light window beyond. ‘The 
window is filled with glass of soft tints, the. 
main device being a large cross. The east 
chancel window is of a similar glass in pattern, 
with symbols and devices. But the centre 
light, which is 8ft. wide, is filled with fine 
stained glass, the work of and the gift of 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. The 


throughout has been designed and superin-~ 


tended by Mr. Medland Taylor, Architect, of — 


Manchester. Mr. C. B. Holmes is the builder. 


Norrincguam.— The tender of Mr. John 
Hutchinson for the erection of the new Con- 
stitutional Club in Market Street, Nottingham, 
has been accepted. Mr. Hutchinson’s tender, 
which was the lowest, amounted to £10,652. 


The contract for the foundations, basement, _ 


sub-basement, Conservative offices, ladies’ 
room, &c., was let separately some time ago to 
Mr. J. W. Woodsend, and he has now com- 
pleted his portion of the work. 

A chancel screen and richly carved choir 


stalls are being erected at St. Peter's 
Church, The work is rapidly approaching 


completion, and it is hoped will be entirely 
finished before the .visit of the Church Con- 
eress to Nottingham in October. ‘The work 
is in the hands of Mr. 
of Castle Gate, the designs having been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Evans and Son, Architects, 
of Nottingham, the estimated cost exceeding 
£1500. ¢ 


Patanton.—A notable pulpit was recently 
dedicated by the Vicar of Paignton.. The 
stairs and base are of Mansfield stone. Sup- 
ported on shafts of green Connemara marble is 
a single piece of the same stone, weighing 
about 30cwt., which forms the floor of the 
pulpit. Above this comes an incised course of 
a light coloured, variegated marble. The 
panels are red marble, with an inlaid design 
of green and dark marbles. The coping and 
battlemented canopies of the niches are of the 
same marble as the lower course. On the face 
of the panel over which the preacher would 
generally look is an alabaster cross with the 
figure of our Saviour. 
this are three niches and on the south side two. 
The background of the niches is filled with 
gold mosaic, of the English kind used in the 
decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


PrETERHEAD,—The new Parish Home, which 
it is proposed to erect at Peterhead, will cost 
a little over £2000. The building will be of 
granite, two stories high, with projecting wings 
at either side and in the centre, and a back wing 
of one story height. It will be built on the 
same site as the present, running parallel with 
King Street, and the frontage towards the 
south. The entire length of frontage will be 
108ft., the depth of the main building 30ft., 
the side wings 55ft. each, and the ground 
space of the centre and back wings about 70fty 
On one side of the entrance lobby, in the 
centre projecting wing, is to be a committee 
room, and on the other side the governor and 
matron’s private parlour. ‘The whole space 
between the committee room and the east. pro- 
jecting wing is set apart as a day room for the 


male inmates, while on the other side is the © 


women’s day room. On the male side there is 
a dormitory, 21ft. by 17ft., containing eight 
beds; and another, 17ft. by 163ft., with six 


beds; while on the other side there is the ~ 


Same amount of-accommodation. 


RorHERHAM.—New choir seats and chancel 
screen erected in the Rotherham Parish Church, 
in commemoration of the blessings of H.R.H. 
Queen Victoria’s reign of sixty years, has 
been dedicated. The scheme, which also in- 
cludes the re-hanging of the bells, the renova- 


tion of the gas coronas and standards, and. 


other improvements, has been undertaken at 
a: cost of £500.. The whole of the woodwork 
has been carried out by Messrs. Johnson and 
Appleyards, of Rotherham and Sheffield, from 
designs by, and under the superintendene of, 
Mr. James H. Knight, Architect, of Rotherham. 


The work 


J. W. Woodsend, *- 


On the north side of - 
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Sx. Heten’s.—Colonel D, Gamble has inti- 
mated his intention of the erection of a parish 
room and caretaker’s house, in connection with 
St. Mark’s Church, at a total cost of about 
£1500. Plans for the building, which will be 
erected on the vacant land between the Church 
and the Park Hotel, have been prepared by 
Mr. James Gandy, and the contract for its 
erection has been Iet to Mr. Peter Tickle, 
builder, for the sum of £1400. The new parish 
room will be in the same style of Architecture 
as the Church, and the caretaker’s house, 
which will have a handsome bay window erec- 
tion, will front to North Road. 


Swansra.— The new SwanseaMetal Exchange 
recently opened was designed by Mr. H. W. 
Wills, and the contract was given to Mr. Thomas 
Davies, the total cost of the building being 
£3500. ‘The Exchange is built in Queen Anne 
style, and carried out in red brickwork, with 
stone dressings. The main entrance is from 
Fisher Street, though, perhaps, the most con- 
venient means of ingress will be from Wind 
Street, through the Cambrian office—a right- 
of-way having been secured by the members 
of the Exchange. . The principal entrance is 
both spacious and imposing, large columns 
being on either side, whilst above there is 
some excellent carving, with a centre figure 
allegorical of Swansea. The corridor is tiled, 
and leads into the large exchange, the inside 
of which is 50ft. by 40ft., and 20ft. high, and 
has a carved elliptical roof. It is splendidly 
lighted by means of large elliptical windows, 
containing upon them the arms of Swansea. 
The building also contains two other rooms, 
arranged in suites for- offices, and a notable 
feature about it is the fact that the members 
of the Exchange, having a desire to promote 
the tin-plate industry, had the roof covered 
with tinplates instead of slate.—At a meeting 
of the Swansea Harbour Trust, Mr. Griffith 
Thomas presiding, it was reported that the 
committee had let the contract for the North 
Dock new entrance works at £40,024, to Mr. 

~L. P. Nott, of Manchester, who had agreed to 
complete the whole of the work by the Ist of 
January, 1901. 


STarrorp.—In consequence of the present 

~ Board School being overcrowded it is suggested 

that an infants’ school be erected, which will 
materially relieve the present school. 


Tunsripce Weriris.—The new parochial 
schools of St. Barnabas, Quarry Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, were formally opened last week. 
_ The schools have been erected from designs by 
Messrs. H. H. and E. Cronk, the Architects, 
-and built by Mr. W. T. Judd, and will provide 
~xoom for 450 children of St. Barnabas parish. 
The building, a lofty, spacious structure, is of 
_red brick with stone facings, and is two stories 
high. One room is 71ft. by 22ft., with means 
of subdivision when needful, and a class room 
2oft. by 24ft., with 15ft. pitch. The building is 
fireproof. Pitch pine wood has been used inside, 
and gives a pleasing appearance to the struc- 
-ture, which is well ventilated and lighted. 


Watsatu.—Mr. Rienzi Walton, on behalf of 
_ the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
the Endowed Schools, Aldridge, on Wednesday, 
_ with reference to an application by the Walsall 
Rural District Council to borrow £4500 for 
sewerage purposes.—Mr. Lewis explained that 
the Council had been obliged to adopt a com- 
prehensive scheme for the sewerage of their 
district. A report issued by the County 
Council in 1895, as to the pollution of certain 
streams, was also another element in the 
matter. ‘The scheme upon which the inquiry 
was being held had been prepared by Mr. 
Willcox, C.E—Mr. Jones, in opposing, con- 
tended that all that was necessary for Aldridge 
_could be provided.at much less cost than that 
‘proposed to be incurred by the Council.—Mr. 
Clarke contended that the ratepayers had had 
“no opportunity of considering the scheme, but 
were of opinion that a much less extravagant 
“one might be devised—The Inspector after- 
wards went to visit the area, 
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as Hartrierooit.—A_ bronze. statue of. 


veiled at West Hartlepool a few days since. 
The statue was designed by Mr. Onslow Ford, 
R.A., is of bronze, 84ft. in height, and was 
cast from the model of Mr. Ford by the 
Cire Perdue process, by Messrs. Rovini and 
Paulanti, Parson Green; London. Mr. Jack- 
son’s figure is in an oratorical attitude, stand- 
ing upon a 7ft. pedestal of Portland stone. 
The squares are adorned with bronze shields. 


Enquiry Department. 


A SANITARY POINT. 

To the Editor of Tas BurnpErRs’ JouRNAL. 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed rough sketches are 
intended to indicate three methods of connect- 
ing a waste pipe from a lavoratory basin with 
the drain. I sent them at the foot of a letter 
to my chief, asking him’ to mark the one he 
preferred. _'The answer was “ Finish it as No. 1, 
Nos. 2 and 3 were insanitary and could not on 
any account be sanctioned.” I really should 
like an expression of opinion from yourself, 
through your Enquiry Column. CLERICUS. 

In my opinion, as drawn, sketch No. 1 is 
the most sanitary, but it has the objection of 
discharging the waste on the top of the culley, 
which in many positions is most unsightly. 
No. 3 would obviate this difficulty, but the 
lead trap immediately under the lavoratory 
basin must be ventilated if this method were 
pursued, and then I see no objection ‘to it: 


Basin 


indeed, I should prefer it personally to No. 1. 
A very able paper on the subject of Plumbers’ 
Work and Sanitation was read before the Archi- 
tectural Association recently by Mr. 5S. 8S. 
Hellyer, and I would advise your reading it. 
The paper appeared in recent issues of the 
Bui.pErs’ JoURNAL.—ED. 


R.IBA. EXAMINATIONS. 

To the Editor of Tur BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Sre,—As I intend studying for the 
preliminary R.1.B.A. I shall be obliged if you 
or any of your readers can inform me where I 
can get two or three years’ examination papers, 
so that it will give me a better idea of the 
scope of the Examination. Do any of the 
London booksellers publish them in book form ? 
Thankine you in anticipation.— Faithfully 

yours, STUDENT. 
The Institute Examination papers are not 
published in book form so far as I am aware. 
I-should advise you to write to Mr. Church 
-Howgate, 70, Gower Street, W.C., who can 
-supply you with any information you desire 

regarding the Examinations.—Ep. 


To the Editor of Tun BuitprRs’ JOURNAL, 

Dwar Srr,—Could you kindly inform me, 
through your “ Enquiry Department,” who are 
the publishers of “ Dent’s Chemistry of Build- 
ing Material”? Also the price, and its use 
as‘a text: book on “ Physics as Applicable to 
Building’ in reading for the Intermediate 


Examination of the R.I.B.A. “A reply will 
much oblige yours truly, PROBATIONER. 
The book you refer to was published in 
India, but is now out of print, and I think you 
would find some difficulty in obtaining a copy. 
The only one I know on this subject is a small 
pamphlet entitled “Notes on Chemistry of 
Building Materials,” by A. J. Evans and 
Albert Grenville, the publisher being C. Bate- 
man, 1, Three Tons Passage, Paternoster 
Square, and a series of papers that appeared 


| in the Builder some time since, commencing 


Jan. 7th, 1893, and continuing, at intervals, 
until June 17th, 1898. Beyond this I do not 
think there is anything published, as this sub- 
ject, though forming one of those required for 
one of the Civil Service Examinations, has 
received very scant attention.—Ep. 


AT YEOVIL. 


HE new Church of. St. Michael and All 
Angels, Penmill, stands upon one of the 
most commanding spots in the neighbourhood, 
and is of distinctly West Country character, in 
the fifteenth century style-of Gothic. It is 
built wholly, within and without, of warm 
tinted Ham Hill stone, and has been designed 
by Mr. J. Nicholas Johnston, Architect, of 
Yeovil. The South Western town is square 
and embattled, rising some 80ft. The original 
drawings showed its battlements capped by 
carved pinnacles, and these were duly erected, 
but during the great gale last year several of 
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them were blown down, and so it was deemed 
prudent to remove the others to prevent any 
possikle accident in the future. Although 
thus shorn of its ornamental appendages, the 
tower’s design generally, with its quaint 
octagonal angle bell turret at the south-west 
corner, has not suffered by the alteration. On 
plan the Church consists of the tower, with 
nave and north and south aisles, the latter 
divided from the former by arcades of five 
bays on the north side and of four on the 
south. There are also two bays north and 
south of the chancel. These arcades are sup- 
ported by clustered columns. The organ 
chamber is on the north of chancel, east of 
the north aisle, and there is a spacious vestry 
east of it. The walls of the aisles, which have 
leari-to roofs, are embattled and substantially 
buttressed, and the windows, especially that 
at the east end (a five-light one), are large, and 
filled by gracefully designed tracery. The 
nave and chancel roof are of the west-country 
type of “waggoned” open timber, and are 
panelled. The chancel screen stands upon a 
dwarf stone wall, and is divided into two bays 
on either side of the central one, which itself 
forms the approach, and has double gates of 
artistically wrought iron, by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
and Peard, of London. ‘The tracery is light 
and graceful, and the upper parts are mcst 
ornately carved and surmounted by pierced 
cresting. The general contractor was Mr. 
H: W. Pollard, builder, of Bridgwater, and 
about £10,000 has been spent on the building. 
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Trade and Crate 


A NEW ALLOY. 


An exhibition was given last week at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, by the Peer- 
less Metal Company Limited, of 38, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, of a variety of articles 
made in a new alloy—the “ Peerless Metal ”— 
to the production of which the firm mentioned 
exclusively devotes its attention, The “ Peer- 
less Metal” closely resembles old silver in 
colour, but it is claimed to be greatly superior 
to that metal in point of strength and dura- 
bility. It does not, it is stated, oxydize from 
atmospheric influence, and it is not affected 


by salt water, while, being a solid metal of | 


uniform quality and colour throughout, its 
appearance is not impaired by wear, as is the 
case with plated articles. It may be used for 


practically all purposes in which brass or | 


silver finds a place, and has advantages over 
iron and steel in certain industrial operations. 
It can, it is stated, be manufactured and sold 
profitably at a cheaper rate than the ordinary 
white metals or German silver, and the facility 
with which it can be rolled, drawn into tubes 
and wire, or brazed and soldered, will commend 
it to manufacturers of all classes of articles. 
The goods produced in this metal which were 
exhibited at Winchester House ranged from 
pens and vesta cases up to church bells, bed- 
steads, and complete sets of parts for building 
a bicycle. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


One of the most difficult forms of designing 
known is that of Naval Architecture, for it is 
so cramped by the exigencies of the utilitarian 
requirements of various classes of vessels that 
anything new which the Naval Architect may 
attempt is rather in the nature of a dangerous 
experiment. In these days it may be said that 
a Naval Architect always has to be studying 
something new, for he has ever to adapt the 
broad principles of his knowledge to new 
inventions, new types of engines, and new 
theories as to speed and safety. Naval Archi- 
tects are very highly paid, and they exercise 
an amount of daily, almost hourly, supervision 
over the construction of the works they have 
designed, which is quite unheard of amongst 
ordinary Architects. It may not be known 
that even in the case of so-called “twin” 
vessels, made from the same designs and built 
side by side, and fitted by the same engineers, 
the rate of speed and seaworthiness between 
the two ships will often vary very widely 
indeed. In the case of iron ships, each plate 
of the vast number used in forming the con- 
tour of the. vessel has to be specially cast; and 
each plate is numbered and sent with its order 
set forth in the lines prescribed by the Archi- 
tect. In each shipbuilding yard there is a vast 
covered floor space, upon which are marked by 
the Architect’s assistants the exact lines of 
the vessel in its actual size, and at every stage 
the drawings are made of great size andin the 
simplest possible form. 


INTERESTING TO BUILDERS. 


Some time ago an action was raised in the 
Perth Sheriff Court at the instance of Edward 
Welsh, labourer, 212, South Street, Perth, as 
tutor and administrator in law of his pupil 
son Martin Welsh, against Messrs. Fraser and 
Morton, builders, for £50 damages for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by plaintiff’s son—a 
boy of eight years—through a large paving- 
stone having fallen on him on March 15th, 
1896, during the erection of the Wilson United 
Presbyterian New Church in New Scott Street. 
It was stated that the defendants had left 
a large flagstone of 4ft. or 5ft. square and 
9in, thick unwatched and in an unsafe con- 
dition, not properly supported, and liable to 
fall at any moment, and that on a Sunday 
afternoon the stone fell on the boy and 
crushed him seriously. Defendants denied 
that the stone was not properly supported, 
and said it could not have fallen unless 
the props had been deliberately removed, 
and, further, that the boy Welsh was tres- 
passing in heing where he met with his 


accident, and had himself maliciously removed 
the props, and thus by his own contributory 
negligence caused the accident.—His Lordship 
was of opinion that the boy by his own con- 
duct caused the accident, and that the de- 
fendants were not liable. 


MESSRS. J. DEFRIES AND SONS. 


The question of street decoration and 
illumination is all-absorbing just now—in 
fact, it comes only next to the great question 
of the Jubilee. It was wise forethought and 
prudent enterprise on the part of Messrs. 
J. Defries and Sons, which led them to 
hold an exhibition last week of a few 
representative designs of the work they 
are carrying out—or rather we should now 
say have carried out—for the Prince of 
Wales, and many public bodies. To Messrs. 
Defries and Sons, who, by the bye, were 
engaged in the work of public decoration and 
illumination before the Queen came to the 
throne, must be accorded credit for a laudable 
attempt to substantially raise the standard of 
design employed in such work. Their object 
has been to introduce to a much larger extent 
than has been practical hitherto the elements 
of line and form as contrasted with colour and 
mass—to be bright and brilliant certainly, 
but at the same. time to be artistic. Messrs. 
Defries’ largest illumination is that of the 
Bank of England, and to provide the design 
here they have invoked the aid of Professor 
Legros, an Artist whose participation in the 
work of public decoration marks an impor- 
tant epoch in the Art. Among the numerous 
other works the firm is carrying out are the 
decorations of Marlborough House, every detail 
of which is made in cut crystal; York House, 
in St. James’s Square ; the Royal Exchange ; 
the Junior Army and Navy Club, ete. It will 
be found that the effect of the illuminations 
is due not only to a careful consideration of 
the lines of the design, but also to the richness 
of the tints used. Two entirely new elements 
of illumination have been introduced on this 
oceasion. The one technically known as 
“arborescent ” devices, isa method of obtaining 
a more subdued glow than occurs with erystal, 
without sacrificing the richness of tint which 
is essential to a good effect: The other element 
liesin the construction, out of glass,by a patented 
method, of garlands of flowers, foliage, etc., 
which hitherto have only been made in paper 
or similar materials, so that they not only give 
the desired decorative effect by day, but also 
are illuminated by night, and appear as though 
the flowers themselves were luminous. Messrs. 
Defries are certainly displaying great artistic 
taste, and although many striking designs 
which - they have had prepared were rejected, 
thus showing, as they truly remark, “ how very 
unsatisfactory is the standard of taste by which 
designs are selected,” their work cannot fail to 
charm the million. 


BUILDING DISPUTE AT BLACKBURN. 


The Vice-Chancellor at the Manchester 
Sittings of the Chancery of Lancashire gave 
judgment in the case of Wilding v. Bowman, 
which was heard before the Whitsuntide 
vacation. The plaintiff, the lessee of a 
plot of land forming part of an estate at 
Pleasington, near Blackburn, claimed an in- 
junction to restrain the owner of the estate, 
J. E. B. Bowden, from sanctioning the build- 
ing of, and the other defendants from building, 
a certain class of houses on the estate referred 
to. The plaintifi’s case was that by a building 
scheme made in 1856 by the defendant 
Bowden’s predecessor in title, the estate at 
Pleasington was planned out for detached, or 
semi-detached, houses, that this building 
scheme was an implied contract in the leases 
to the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff. was 
therefore entitled to have a proposed erection 
of a terrace of houses on the estate restrained. 
In giving judgment, his honour said the law 
applicable to cases of that kind was tolerably 
clear. If the owner of a building estate laid 
it out, and, in the language of Lord. Maenagh- 
ten, if the public were invited to come in and 
take a portion of the estate, which was bound 
by one general law, then a person who came in 
on that representation was entitled to insist 


that that general law should be observed. But 
it did not necessarily follow that the prepara- 
tion of a plan and the showing of the condi- 
tions constituted a general law, binding the 
estate and binding the parties. Whether there 
was such a general law depended on the facts 
of thecase. Inthe present case the leases granted 
to the plaintiff's predecessor in 1857, and to the 
plaintiff in 1885, did not themselves correspond 
with the plan and conditions of 1856. Then, 
with the exception of those leases, and one to 
another person, nothing had been done in con- 
nection with the development of the estate. 
The proposed streets had not been made, and, 
with the exceptions mentioned, the estate 
remained agricultural land up to the com- 
mencement of the building operations now in 
dispute. The result was that, in his opinion, 
the plan and conditions of 1856 were merely 
suggestions that were adopted by the then 
owner for the purpose of developing his estate 
if he could obtain purchasers who were 
willing to take it on those terms, but not 
a contract by him to bind the estate for 
the benefit of the persons who took any 
special portion of the land. He thought 
the plaintiff's own deed showed that he was 
not taking on the terms of any building 
scheme such as was set up, and if he was not 
bound by the building scheme, why should he 
come and ask that the owner of the land should 
be bound by it? Again, the matter was much 
too vague. It was said that the building 
scheme was for villas, but he did not know any 
definition in law which would enable him to 
grant an injunction restraining a man from 
erecting a house which was not a villa. An- 
other point had been raised by the dsfendants, 
as to whether the owner in 1856, who was 
only a life tenant, was competent to enforce a 
binding building scheme. There was a good 
bit to be said for that argument, bus it was 
not necessary for him to decide the point, 
inasmuch as he had come to the conclusion 
there was no definite binding building scheme 
such as was suggested. The action would 
therefore be dismissed, with costs. ; 


MESSRS. N. C, SZERELMEY AND CO, 


“The Cause and Cure of Damp and Decay 
in Masonry” is the alliterative, yet no less 
comprehensive, title of a booklet issued by 
Messrs. N. C. Szerelmey and Co., now in its 
fifth edition. The contents are just as com- 
prehensive as the title. The A.B.C. of the 
question is presented in a few pages, and 
valuable information on the cure of stone 
decay—the great cause of which has been shown 
to be damp—is given. What the building 
world wants.is something which will act as 
an antidote to the mighty forces of damp. < It 
is claimed, and we think rightly -so,: that 
Szerelmey Stone Liquid furnishes such an 
antidote. Its effect is to moderate and delay 
the action of damp. It fills the interstices 
between the particles of the stone, and it 
clothes the particles themselves with an inert 
substance impervious to moisture, acid, and 
alkali. Experiments carried_out a few years 
ago. in connection with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, fully proved the preserving qualities of 
the Liquid, which since then has been much in 
demand. The Company also- manufacture 
special porcelain paints, iron paints, var- 
nishes, &e. 


Mr. T. P. Martin, Architect and Surveyor, 
of Swansea, died a few days ago at Coleford, 
Gloucestershire. Mr. Martin was one of the 
best known members of his profession in South 
Wales, and has designed a number of fine 
buildings. 

A sraTuE, just finished by the Hungarian 
sculptor Danis Hasseirris, will be placed on 
the grave of Henri Heine, in-the Montmartre 
Cemetry at Paris. The entire cost of this 
statue, it is said, will be defrayed by the Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria. 

To the old Church of St. Mary, Todmorden, 
there has, during the last year, been added a 
handsome chancel, with organ chamber and 
vestries, and the old nave has been renovated. 
The dedication of the new chancel and the 
reopening of the nave will take place during 
the first week of July, 


: 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


Vil 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
The Edinburgh Architectural Association on 
Saturday week visited Torphichen Church, the 
chief centre of the Knights of St. John in 
Scotland. Mr. Henry F. Kerr, A.R.1.B.A., who 
conducted the party, explained that the Hos- 
pital of the Knights was probably founded in 
1153, when the order was introduced into 
Scotland. An old archway occupying a site 
under the westmost arch of the crossing’ was 
probably the chancel arch of the first Church. 
The rest of the medieval remains were of Late 
Pointed work, consisting of north and south 
transepts, with a tower at the crossing, which 
must originally have been a bold feature, with 
its cape house gathered with crow steps. The 
vaulting of the transepts and crossing were 
still standing, but in some places the vaulting 
ribs were badly split, and some of the vaulting 
stones had fallen out. 

The annual excursion of this Association 
took place on Saturday. Linlithgow was the 
rendezvous, and the Palace the first object. of 
interest. In this building is work of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
and probably it is the finest example of domes- 
tic Architecture remaining in Scotland. It is 
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built in the form of a square with a central | oblong keep, 56ft. 6in. by 31ft. 6in., 


courtyard. All the apartments communicate 
with each other and with various staircase 
towers. On the south side the entrance to the 
Palace and the Royal Chapel are situated. On 
the east side is the great hall, a most macnifi- 


cent structure, and also another entrance of 


great richness of decoration. “The west side is 
occupied with what were probably family 
apartments, and on the north side there are 
various banqueting halls, an oratory, kitchens, 
&e. St. Michael’s Church, which was next in- 


spected, adjoins the Palace, and consists of a 


nave and choir with north and south aisles, 
eight bays in length, a western tower, and an 
eastern apse. The north and south chapels 
may be regarded as transepts. The fine 
southern porch has a priest’s room over it 
lighted by a beautiful oriel. Bonhard House, 
also visited, situated about two miles north 
from Linlithgow, is a building of the L plan, 
with a staircase turret in the re-entering angle. 
Some of the rooms have ornamental ceilings 
with panelled walls and handsome fireplaces. 
The house was built by the Cornwalls—a well- 


known Linlithgow family—and their arms with | 


the date 1591 are beautifully cut on a dovecot | 


at Bonhard. 
possession of the Hamiltons, consisting of an 


Kinneil House is an ancient 


to which 
wings have been added, and also a block of 
building to north-east, which may at one time 
have been a separate house. The keep walls 
are 6ft. thick, and the ground floor is vaulted. 
Frequent alterations render it difficult to assign 
the date of this structure. The attached build- 
ing-was originally L-shaped and, combined 
with the keep, made into one building in the 
reign of Charles IT. 


The Architectural Association of Ire- 
land.—The annual excursion took place on 
Saturday week. The party visited Mellifont 
Abbey and Monasterboice. At Mellifont a 
couple of hours were spent measuring and 
sketching the remains of this fine old Cistercian 
foundation. . The Chapter House in particular 
is in excellent preservation, and affords much 
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material for study for the Architect and the 
antiquarian. At Mellifont Monasterboice the 
round tower and the two well-known Celtic 
crosses were examined and sketched. 

Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
the 14th inst., Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford, 
president, in the chair, a paper was read by 
Prof. Herbert W. Umney, entitled “The Com- 
pression of Air by the direct action of Water.” 
The author, by way of introduction, referred to 
the importance of obtaining compressed air by 
the simplest possible means. In particular he 

called attention to the best of all methods, 
being the only one whereby the compression 
takes place isothermally. The idea, however, 
he observed, was not a new one. He referred 
to the ancient methods in use in Spain, and 
stated the general principle underlying the 
system. He then directed special attention to 
the plant erected by Mr. Frizell, of New York, 
which gave an efficiency of 52 per cent. when 
tested. He stated that an abstract of these 
experiments was recorded in the proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1880. 
The author then described a plant which has 
recently been erected by Mr. Taylor, of Mon- 
treal, giving an increased efficiency of 10 per 
cent. He gave in detail the method of im- 
pregnating the water with minute bubbles of 
air,. the improvement being entirely due to 
this feature, and pointed out the alterations 
necessary, being confident of obtaining 75 per 

cent. of the power at command. He also gave 
records of the trials conducted, and has com- 
puted the various hydraulic losses in the 
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apparatus. He summarised the advantages of 
adopting this prinéiple as follows: ok The 
compression takes place isothermally. 2. The 
initial outlay, repairs and working expenses 
are less than by any other means. 3. It is 
suitable for adoption in the case of low water- 
falls. He claimed that these far outweighed 
the objections of sinking a shaft. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.— 
The annual conversazione given by the council 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers was 
held last week at the Natural History Museum, 
and the guests, who numbered nearly 1000, 
were received by the president, Sir Henry 
Manee, and Lady Mance. Among those pre- 
sent were Professor D. E, Hughes, F.B.S., 
Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., Professor Spooner, 
Professor R. H. Smith, Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, F.R.8., Professor Crookes, F.R.S., 
Professor Kennedy, F.R.S., Professor W. C. 
Unwin, Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S., General 
C. S. Webber, Colonel J. R. Jocelyn, Major 
McMahon, F.R.S., Major B. Scott, Major Wrot- 
tesley, Dr. O. Pyffersen, Dr. W. E. Sumpner, 
Dr. W. Woodward, Messrs. R. E. Crompton, 
Horace Bell, H. Edmunds, C. E. ie oraieg 
W. G. McMillen, F. C. Danvers, J. Hookey, 
C. EH. Fagan, A. R. Binnie, R. Inwards, 
H. W.S. Rentell, Kenric B. Murray, and E. W. 
Richards. 


Tua new Tivoli Theatre at Dover »was 
opened last week. It is a very ornate huild- 
ing, and was designed by the late Mr. C. J. 
Phipps. The house is fireproof, and has 
accommodation for 1000 persons, and there is 
not a seat from which a perfect view of the 
stage cannot be obtained. 

Tus extensions of the buildings of the 
Royal Institution for Deaf and Dumb Children, 
Edgbaston, were opened by Lord Calthorpe on 
Wednesday, the 16th inst. The additions and 
alterations have effected a surprising change 
in both the internal and the external aspect of 
the buildings. 

Tur foundation stone of a new manse, in 
connection with the Congregational Church, 
Ingatestone; was laid on Tuesday, the 15th 
inst. 

A new Baptist Sunday school was opened in 
Every Street, Nelson, on Wednesday. The 
building has cost £5000, and provides accom- 
modation for 800 scholars, including lecture 
halls, classrooms, and vestries. 

Tuer Blackburn Road Congregational Church, 
Bolton, built by Messrs. Lever Brothers, at a 
cost of nearly £30,000, has just been opened. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should b 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders ca: 
be accepted unless they contain the name of th 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BROMLEY (Kent).—For -sanitary improvements 
Bromley College, for the trustees. Messrs, Waring an 
Ay Architects, 55, Parliament-street, Westminste} 


No.1 No. 2, No, 3. 
D. Payne . £768 Sil, Pode eeuae £65, 
Crossley and Son... 732 bat 517 ere ve 
Arnand and Son 720 <é SAY Sena 54 
. D. Graty<.. - 697 iis 505 tay 57 


CELBRIDGE (Ivreland).—For additions, &c., to Worl 

house, for the Union Guardians. Mr. L. A. MeDonnel 

Architect. Quantities by the Architect :— 

John Croner .. £617 | W. Fennell, Celbridge* £5; 
* Accepted. 


DARTFORD.—For making-up, paying, &c., Kent, Esse: 
and Westgate roads, and Highfield- road, North Dartfor 
Kent, for the Kent and Essex House, Land, and General Ui 
vestment Co., Ltd: Mr. G. W. Cobham, Suryeyor, 49, Win¢ 
mill-street, Gravesend :— 
Kent Road, &c., Co. £2,488 3 
J. Mowlem and Co, 2,237 0 0 Green, N.* ... £2,118 0 
A, T.Catley ...- .. 2:200 0° 0 * Accepted. 


EALING.—For erecting St. Saviour’s Mission Churel 
Ealing, S.W. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, Architect. | 
Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by Mb 
RK. Henry Hale, Surveyor, 33, Old Queen-street, Wes 
minster, S.W.: 


T. Adams, Wood 


A. Porter , £10,972 12 11 | Dove Bros. ... ... £9,705 0 
Holloway Br Os. 10,555 0 0| Goddard & Sons, 
Lawrence & Sons 10, 300 0 0 Farnham* ~ ... 9,490 ©¢ 
Holliday &Green- Adamson" & Sons 8,651 -0 
wood..... 10,220 0 0} Dorey and Co, ... 8,367 0 


Rider and Sons 10,108. 0 0|'T. Nye and Sons 8,235 0 
H.L.& R.Roberts 10,030. 0 0 * Accepted. 
(Messrs. Adamson and Sons, Dorey and Co., ‘ged T. Nye 
and Sons withdrew. ] 


ELGIN (N.B.).—For ithe ceogion: of a dwelling-hons 
Glenmoray “Distillery, for Mr, A . Gregory. Mr. C. ( 
Doig, Architect, Elgin : _ 


Building.—Alex. Allan, Elgin 4 .« £230 0 0 
. Carpentry.—James Ross, Elgin a up doe. Daw. 
Slating.—Geo. Ogilvie, Elgin . ay git 2 BO 
Plumbing.—J ohn Gordon and Son ... we 24 16-8 
Plastering.—Scott and Sellar, Aberdeen . 52.4 0 
Painting.—Alex. Forsyth, Elgin ake é 9 b:0 


HEATON NORRIS.—Accepted for dawns &c., Heato 
Moor-road, for the Urban District Council :— 
4in, flagging at Heaton Moor, 7s. 0d, per yd. - 
3in. ‘ Heaton Mersey, 6s. 10d. — ,, 
Hayes Bros., Stockport. 


HULL.—For the execution of draitiage works, Heasle,f« 
the Sculcoates Rural District Council.- Mr. W. H. Wellste 
engineer, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull :— 

B. Robinson we ale O95 A. H. Atkinson, Hull* £648 
E. Frost... .. 690 0 * Accepted. 

LONDONDERRY .—For the erection of premises, Fer: 
Quay Gate, for Mr. E. Colhoun. Mr. T. Johnston, Architec 
11, East W all, Londonderry ;— 


McClelland and Michael Sweeney £1,695 0 
o., Ltd, £2,029 0 0}|Shannon & Rut- 


Fock Colhoun 1,850 0 0] ledge... .. ... 1,665 0 
S. McLaughlin J.F.Fulton, Foun- 

and Co 7868 tain, Derry* 1,566 10 
W. J. Maultsaid 1,700 0 0 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For new shop front, &c., and alterations ai 
repairs, &c., 170.and 172, High-road, Kilburn, for Mr. 
Chandler. Mr. John Spink, Architect, 64, Holborn Viaduct 
J. Bennett ... .. £420 | E. Wheeler* —... at 
Sumner and Co, ©... 875 * Accepted, 


[Architect’s estimate, £346 143, 6d.] 
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LONDON .—For alterations 
S.E. 
ment-street, Westminster, S.W: : 

T. Lapthorne and Co. £487 0 Wm. Smith 
T. Hooper . . 428 0} Victor Rogers 

LONDON.—For rebuilding the “White Hart 
house, Kennington Cross, S.E. 
son, Architects, 
F. and H. F. Higgs 
T. Hooper 
C. Dearing and Son 
T. Lapthorne and Co 


£5,835 | C. Ansell 
5,700 | John Marsland 
5,6 Wm. Smith 


52 


5,500. 


£41 


1 


365 


to No. 183, Kennington-road, 
Messrs. Waring and Nicholson, Architects, 55, Parlia- 


0 
9 


te: public- 
Messrs. W aring and Nichol- 
55, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


£5,441 
5,405 


5,355 


LONDON .—For the erection of artisan dwellings, Nos. 138 


to 25, Hayles-street, Southwark, for the trustees 
Estate. Messrs. Warine 
Parliament-street, Westminster, 8. W 

M. Wells and Co. £4,695 | C. Ansell 
P.C. Farmer 4,610 | Wm. Smith 
John Mills 4,500 


LONDON.—For erecting private residence on 


Wanstead Hall Estate, for Mr. A. QC, Day. 


£4,402 


4,33 


of Hayles 
and Nicholson, Architects, 55, 


Plot 9, 
Mr. Joseph G. 


Needham, Architect and Surveyor, 11, Powerscroft-road, 


Clapton, N.E. :— 
W. J. Maddison, Canning Town 
LONDON.—For private street works, for the 
District Council, Mr. B, G. 
veyor :— 


£1,590 


Hornsey 


Lovegrove, Engineer and Sur- 
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FA. Jackson & Son, | | | 
Ltd. eee st | 763 | 2,496) 1,197 | 1,064.) 767. 452 
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i Adams, Wood | | } 
(i 2 See nee 965*| 695*| 429% 
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af: Accepted, 


LONDON.—For the erection of '108 workmen’s dwellings 


at Hornsey, for the District Council. Mr. E 
Engineer and Surveyor :— 
J. Chessum and Sons ... £35 
Dove Bros. 3 
G. Godson and Sons 
Kirk and Randall . 
Lawrence and Son 
Mattock Bros. 


87 
_ingham 
C. Wall 


Hornsey* 
* Accepted, 
LONDON .—For stabling, ambulance shed, 


. J. Lovegrove, 


814 | MeCormick & Sons. £37,484 
5 Patman and Fother- 


58,994 
31,000 


J. Willmott & Sons, 


28,374 


and cottage, 


at Muswell Hill, for the Hornsey District Council. Mr. B.S. 


Lovegrove, Engineer and Surveyor :— 
G. Godson and Son ead 


LONDON .—For the erection of a house, 
Mr. Brodie, Mr. W. H. Chancy, Architect 
Houghton .. . £685 10 | A.J. Ware 
Thomas and Edga 631 0 

LONDON.—Accepted for the 
sround conveniences, High-street, 
Shoreditch Vestry. 
Old-street, Shoreditch, E.C. :-— 

Shoreditch High-street Convenience. 
Geo. Jennings, Lambeth... ; 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £2,500. 
New North-road Convenience. 
Geo. Jennings, Lambeth — ... = sh a 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,600] 


J. Willmott & Sons, 
Hornsey (accepted) £1,141 
Bostal Heath, for 


£61 


£2,380 


£1,575 


0 


0 


construction of two under- 
and East-road, for the 
Mr. J. Rush Dixon, C.E., Town Hall, 


LONDONDERRY.—For the erection of a dwelling house, 


Argyle-street, for Mr. T. M. Knight, 
Architect, 11, East Wall, Londonderry :— 
John Goligher&Co.£166 12 6 
Jas. A. Fulton - 165 0 0) W. J. Maultsaid, 
Colhoun Brothers.. 158 0 0 Rosemount* 

* Accepted. 


M°NEILL’S FELTS (Roofing, Trodorous: 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


140 


“0 


Mr. T. Johnston, 


Alexander Dunlop £148 0 0 


0 


LONDONDERRY.—Por the erection of business premises, 
James-street, for Messrs. Brewsters. Mr. T, Johnston, 
Architect, 11, East Wall, Londonderry :— 

Jas. McClay -, £3,431 18 6 | Joseph Colhoun...£2,695. 0 0 
McClelland & Co., W. J. Maultsaid 2,625 0 0 
Ltd. M. Sweeny .., 2450 0 0 


3,255 0 0 


MANCHESTER, — For alterations at the Royal Eye 
Hospital. Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, Architect, Manchester. 


Quantities by Mr. C. Man- 
chester :— 


Wilson and Toft 


Jackson, Brazennose-street, 
... £1,338 | Slatham and Whitby £1, 
Southern and Sons - 1,230 | F. and EB. Haynes oe 
R. Neill and Sons* 1,175 * Accepted. 


MANCHESTER.—For ‘extension and alterations at the 
Hospital of Consumption, Bowdon, Cheshire. Mr. W. Cecil 
Hardisty, Architect, Manchester, Quantities by Mr. @. 
Jackson, Brazennose-street, Manchester — 
Wilson and Toft ... £2,712 0|R. Neill and Sons 
T. Broadbent - 2,648 4)]J. Hamilton & Son, 
M. Stone 2,610. 0 Altrincham* 
Southern and Sons 2,600 0 * Accepted. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — For the execution of street, 
works, for the Corporation. Mr. F. Baker, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough :— 

Joseph Spark . £160 1 7 


£2,578 0 


2,537 0 


Thomas Hunt ¥, 147 0: 2 ¢ Bennett-street, 
John T. Dixon, Preston-on-Tees* 103 17 35 

Thomas Hunt... » 299 6 102 Teaweecipane 
John T, Dixon, Preston-on-Tees* 218 17 3 f Laws-street. 


Thomas Hunt j 2 
John T. Dixon, Preston-on-Tees* 
Thomas Hunt oe i 23, 326 
John T. Dixon, Preston-on-Tees* 170 { 
Thomas Hunt : 153 16 11) 
John T, Dixon, Preston-on-Tees* 105 18 9 
* Accepted. 
MORE CAMBE.—Accepted for the erection 
Setton-road, Heysham, for Mr. E. Edmondson. Mr, J. 
Marshall, Architect, Bank-cre ent, Morecambe :— 
Masonry.—Wm. Pool, Morecambe ; £629 10 
Joinery and Carpentry.—J. Schofield, More- 


\ Booth-street, 

1 King George- 
§ street. 

U. Tomlinson- 

j street, 


of two houses, 


cambe a . : ie wa PLOTS 
Slating and Plastering.—Hall and Son, Lan- 

caster 7 Ae: : Fi 150 0 
Plumbing.—J. McNair, Morecambe 89 0 


NEWHAVEN.—-For the extension of premises; Chapel- 
Trees Mr. E. J; Hughes, Architect, Riverside, New- 
laven :— 


Kemp and Sons =» £23922 1G. B. Chapman £1,970 
Berry and Bussey 2,070 | P. Peters and Sons 1,964 
Longley and Co. ASD 1,989 | N. Woolgar .. 1,948 
General Builders’ Co... 1,980 | Redmond Bros: 1,800 

REIGATE.—For extension of cottage hospital. Messrs. 


Baker and Penfold, Architects, Reigate :-— 


J. J: Carrick - £1,144 0] T. Bushby £995 0 


C.Nightingale & Sons 1,074 -0 Bucklandand Waters 924 0 
Bagaley and Sons 995 O| R, Killick |. 898 10 
ROEHAMPTON,—For electric lighting, Holy Trinity 


New Church, Roehampton, S.W. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, Architect, 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Mr. T. Ekin, Engineer, 21, Old Queen-street, Westminster, 
S.W.:— 
Tickner and Part- Electrical and Gen- 
ington : £201 11 6 eral Engineering 
The Brush Elec- Co... 5 £151 8-6 
trical Engineer- Laing, Wharton, 
ing Co. 186 16 6 and Down, Ltd., 
Belshaw and Co. 179 11 6 London* TSE 026 


Walter P. Adams... 164 14 0 
,_SHERINGHAM.—For building the “ Grand Hotel,” 
Sheringham, Norfolk. Mr. Herbert J. Green, Architect and 
Diocesan Surveyor, Norwich :— 


Cornish & Gaymer £3: 0} Bardell Bros. £26,999 0 0 
V 


* Accepted, 


V. H. Brown : 835 0 0] J. Youngs and 
J.S8. Smith —.-... 29,393 0-0 Son, Nor- 
George Riches 285729 18-4 wich* ~~ 26,793. 0° 0 
Francis James White 


s  Thoday 
and Co, ‘ 28,300 0 0 (too late) 


*A ccepted—subject to modification. 


26,198 0. 0 


SKEGNESS.—For the erection of .a residence, South 
Parade, for Miss Kirkby. essrs. Sheppard and Harrison, 
Architects, 17, Kirkgate, Newark :— 


va 


J. Crawshaw £1,264 0| Dunckley and on, 
J.T. Turner 1,146 13 Skegness* .7 £1,040 
H. W. Parker 1,025 
* Accepted. 
SOUTHALL (Middlesex),—For levelling, paving, &c., 


Harewood and Featherstone-terraces, for the Southall-Nor-. 
wood Urban Disrrict Councils. Mr. H. R. Felkin, Engineer, 
Southall :— 

Featherstone-terrace, 


Free and Sons A. and  B. Hanson, 
W. Brown Southall* £198 
Lee : Nifcopecpees the * Accepted. 
FTarewood-terrace, 
W. Brown ‘ £: A, and B. Hanson £229 
Free and Son 2| H. Lee, Southall* 226 
3e ; 236 * Accepted. 


SPENNYMOOR.—For making highway footpaths from 
Garden House to Tudhoe Village, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr, G. W. Rogers, C.E., Silver-street, Spenny- 


moor :— 
W. Westgarth £1,298 7 0| J. McGuire... Sok LT 8 4 
R. Railton 1,200 7 6|F.Dixon,Hebburn* 986 1 4 
* Accepted. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—For alterations and additions to 
1, 2, and 3, Bishop-street, for Mr. J . Harrison.» Mr. J. 
Sanderson, Architect, 134, High-street, Stockton :-— 
C. Dodds...) 5... “12 £498 16-0 J.Davison, Stockton- 
W. Atkinson ., 429 0 0] on-Tees (accepted) £418 6 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.~For the supply of 1,000 tons 
Cherbourg quartzite, for the Corporation :— 
s. d. 
4 3 per ton. 
4 0 


Sommerfield and Co. : : 
Kent Maintenance Company, Ltd. 


1 
1 ” 
Lambert and Co. 5 ye Ass AAD = 
Whitwick Granite Company, Ltd. 13 5 “ 
W. Hudson 183 Er 
Coopers, Ltd., London (aecepted) 13 0 < 
Penlee Elvan Stone Company, for 
Penlee stone . : ip b} si 


WARWICK .—For the erection of tramp wards, &c., atthe 
Workhouse, for the Union Guardians, Mr. F. P. Trepess, 
Architect, 8, Jury-street, Warwick. Quantities by Archi- 

ech — 


J.W. Randall 7 1] J.H.and J. Cash- 


7 
R. Bowen ... ... 2,699 0 0 WORE se Oe een a BOA OE: 
G. F. Smith and E. Talliss, War- 

Sons = 2,428 0 0 wick* 2,212 0 0 


F 338 6 0 * Accepted, 
[Architect’s estimate, £2,535.] 

WEST ARDSLEY (Yorks.).—Accepted for the erection 
of stables, &c., Boyle Hall. Messrs. Nelson and Savage, 
Architects, 15, Park-row, Leeds :— 
W. Kitson and Son, Wakefield 


WEST HAM.—For the 


T. Bailey 


£1,600 
execution of street works, the 


Portway, Church-street South, and Plaistow-road.’ Mr. 
Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, West Ham :— 

Guernsey. Norwegian. Leicester. 

SEX: by = peel a0 B £8. a, 


G. J. Anderson 

J. Mowlem-& Co.. 

T. Adams 

W. Wadey 

W. Griffiths 
Kingsland-road* 

W. Wilson 


10,110 5 0 — 
10,092 10: 0 ... 10,092 10 0 
9,963-18 4... 


10,223 18 4 
9,107 0 0 


9,107 0 0 


Oat 6. gs 9,242 6 
Auchember Pitching 
* Accepted. 
WOODFORD.—For building two 
Malmsbury-road, Woodford Hall, Essex, for Dix ide. 
Gascoyne. Mr, Joseph G,. Needham, Architect and sur- 
veyor, 11, Powerscroft-road, Clapton :-— 
W. J. Maddison, Canning Town .. £730 
WREXHAM.—For the erection of a Welsh Baptist chapel, 
Pentre Broughton. Messrs. Davies and Moss, Architects, 
ll, Regent-street, Wrexham. Quantities by Architects :-— 


8,857 8 4 


cottage residences, 


John Roger , £1,060 0] Wychelly and Go. £935 0 
Ss. Moss 987 0} R.S.Roberts, Brough- 
R, Williams 954 0 ton (accepted) 882 15 


a 
Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing, 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee, IVECINTESIITWT., & COQO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. ; 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


Slag Wool Works 


neomar L|NCRUSTA-WALTON, mem 


NOVELTIES for 1897—DADOES, FRILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. a yard, 2lin. 


wide. 


CHEAP DECORATIONS, DELICATE COLOURINGS, supplied by all Decorators, Furnishers 
or Builders in the United Kingdom. 


LINCRUSTA WALTON, tested and triumphant, ‘‘ King of Wall Hangings,” the only 


Wall Decoration on the Market. 


SOLID in colour, SOLID in relief, and SOLID in value. 


FREDK. 


Telephones 3769, 


2, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. #6 Linorusta Watton,” London, 


Ee _ THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
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Price 3s. 


(@ Pesca by OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and ‘the’ Building Trades, 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.I. 


Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 
London: E, and F, N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


Cth SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
—Preparation personally or by correspondence, 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


{ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
h TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by Correspondence. No books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply CERTIFIED 
Coacu, 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

Catalogues 6d. each.— Apply to Mr. W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.L.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 


PAINTING 


GRAININ G 


TRADE 


For Prices apply to Lead and Glass, Varnish, and Oil 
and Colour Merchants, Ironmongers, &c. 


Manufactory: 96, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
MASTIC wires quantity 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 
‘*Tenax’’ Building Rock Composition 
For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGTON’S 
ox Joxer TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 
F_ Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitvre. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHLRCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms: 
Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street W.C 
Manchester Show Rooms 
37, Cross Street 


Reading Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 


A SSISTANT.—City Firm, Architects and 

Surveyors, REQUIRE a good all-round ASSIS- 
TANT. Neat draughtsman, with knowledge of valuing 
and levelling. Permanent if suitable.—Apply, letter 
only, stating terms, &c., N. D, 428, Messrs. Deacon's, 
Leadenhall-street. 


Ep HE MANTLELESS INCAN DESCENT 

GAS CORPORATION, Limited, are about to 
appoint AGENTS throughout the United Kingdom for 
the sale of their Patent Burners, and are now prepared 
to receive applications from gas engineers, ironmongers, 
easfitters, plumbers, builders, decorators, &e.— Apply 
by letter, in the first instance, to THomas FLOYD AND 
Co., 20, Victoria-street, London. S.W. 


{LERK of WORKS (experienced) KE- 

/ QUIRED (Architectural), to proceed immediately 
to a British Colony for service in the Public Works 
Department. Age between 30 and 40. Salary, £450, 
rising to £500 per annum. Three years’ engagement. 
Must be fully qualified, and have been in charge of 
puilding operations of an extensive character.—Apply 
by letter, with copies of recent testimonials, to SIR 
BENJAMIN BakeER, 2, Queen-square-place, Westminster. 


ose. BRICKLAYER (Experienced) 

REQUIRED immediately for Government ap- 
pointment on the West Coast of Africa. Aged between 
25 and 40. Must be robust, unmarried, and of strictly 
temperate habits. Free passage out and home, and free 
quarters are provided. The length of engagement to be 
for one year.—Apply by letter only, stating wages re- 
quired and enclosing copies of testimonials, to W.S.; 
35a, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Waste, Capable ARCHITECT'S ASSIS- 
/  TANT.—Apply Hatt and Fenton, Architects 
and Surveyors, 10, Paradise-square, Sheffield. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is ls. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 

Holborn, 


THE LONDON (TELEPHONE {2o%e7: 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacrer, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitecr & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed... «94%. The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. ‘ Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 

For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


O LOCAL SURVEYORS.—ASSISTANCE 

in the preparation of Sanitary, Engineering, and 

Architectural Drawings, Quantities, Estimates, Surveys, 

Reports, &c., by a Firm holding public appointment, 

and certificated by the Association of Municipal and 

County Engineers and Sanitary Institute.—Address, 
Box 508, Office of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 24 


A RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 

TANT (junior) REQUIRED, must be good 
draughtsman, tracer, writer, and general routine. Per- 
manency if suitable. Also an ASSISTANT for spare 
time or evenings. Thoroughly experienced in quantities 
and dilapidations.—Letter, stating age, experience, and 
salary, X., 26, Croxley-road, Paddington, W. 


Local Government Journal 


AND MUNICIPAL, COUNTY, DISTRICT AND 
PARISH COUNCILLOR. 


Record of Poor Law, Sanitary Progress, Official 
Contracts Open and Appointments Vacant. 


THIS JOURNAL, ESTABLISHED IN 1872, 


furnishes List of Situations Vacant, Tenders Open 
under Public Bodies, and gives all information concern- 
ing Local Self-government. 


IT IS A FIRST-CLASS MEDIUM FOR OFFICIAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
And is the Medium between 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND CONTRACTORS, 


Forming a most Valuable Medium for the 

Advertisements of articles suited to the 

requirements of Public Institutions; and 
comes before 


50,000 MEMBERS AND OFFICIALS OF LOCAL 
AND OTHER PUBLIC BOARDS, 


Who are engaged in carrying out the work of Local 
Government, 
Every Saturday, Price 2d. 
Post Free, Three Months, 2s. 6d. — 


§, EDGECUMBE-ROGERS, 2, Dorset St; Fleet St. 


BRUSHES, 


TOOLS, «c. 


MARK. 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


ODO TES 
eo PAVEMENTS 
i“ WALLS HEARTHS Be 


in Stock. 


3 _ AS USED BYTHE | , 
c Sead Arncnritects Souder 
13 Cathedrals, Thousands of Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these | 

Wiles. Best Quality Only. 
Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “sii” WITHINGTON, 


Patronised by Royalty..| Established 1848. |. Near HEREFORD. 


Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free, 


CAMERAS aAnpD 
. SHUTTERS. 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANFNG. CO., AL 


The Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record.) 
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and Sanitary 
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PLANNING OF SMALL HOUSES. 


(Continued from page \vii.) 


absolutely in place among rural surround- 
ings. 
On account of the general high standard 
| of the work that has been carried out on these 
lines, and illustrated from time to time 
| in the building papers, I have dealt less fully 
_ with this portion of my subject than I should 
| otherwise have done, Nevertheless, — as 
| these brief articles only deal with the practical 
side, they could hardly omit some examples of 
the smallest class of detached country 
| houses, such as the three illustrated here- 
with. These can scarcely claim to be more 
than cottages, costing as they do but some four 
or five hundred pounds, while at the same time 
they form perfectly suitable residences for 
small households. Nos. 14 and 15 are not 
planned with regard to any limitations of site, 
though the frontage they occupy is not more 
than could be well spared in any but crowded 
districts; No. 16, the largest, could be placed 
on a minimum frontage of 35ft. With regard 
to No. 15 it will be noticed that the kitchen 
offices present some modification from the 
usual arrangement, the scullery being com- 
bined with the kitchen, and a pantry, where 
one or two could sit, being placed so as to form 


3y H: V. Lancuester, A.R.I-B.A. 


Noov1. 


| anaes in mind the degree of exeellence 
that has been achieved by so many 
Architects in the design of the small country 
house, it is with some diffidence that one 
ventures to supplement the works of men 
whose abilities in this direction are so 
noticeable. To name George Devey, Ernest 
Newton, E. J. May, C. F. A. Voysey, and G. C. 
Sherrin is to name only a tithe of those who 
have contributed to the Architectural pre- 
eminence. of our country in this direction. 
While one cannot but feel the weakness of the 
English school in buildings requiring a bold 
-and monumental treatment, few will dispute 
its claim to a leading position where the effect 
desired is that of homely and unpretending 
simplicity, interesting in detail, but kept in 
such harmonious restraint as to render it | 


N°\4 DETACHED HOUSE 


DRAWING OOM 
14'6x14.0 


10 5 fe) To) 


SCALE on FEET 


BEDROOM] 


FIRST FLOOR 


a lobby cutting the kitchen off from the rest 
of the house; this may usefully be adopted in 
larger houses, and would frequently be pre- 
ferred in one of this size. In other respects 
the plans do not call for explanation ; it may 
be mentioned that in each case the form and 
construction of the roof has been considered. 
Nos. 14.and 15 would be covered with |_-shaped 
roofs, having a pitch of 45° or alittle over, and 
No. 16 would have a low-pitched roof running 
from front to back, thus showing a wide gable 
to each, or by carrying the walls a foot or so 
higher, the roof might be hipped back instead. 

The garden and surroundings of the country 
cottage are perhaps scarcely within my sub- 
ject, but their importance in contributing to a 
satisfactory result excuses a brief reference to 
them. Too much consideration can hardly be 
given to the question of harmonising a house 
¢o its environment. Any paths near the 
building should be laid out in rectangular 
lines, and may be paved with red quarries ; if 
there is a fall in the ground, a brick terrace 
forms a base, a8 it were, on which the house 
stands with more dignity than on the general 
level. Unless the treatment adopted has more 
scale and solidity than is usual in the cottage 


CUBE AT ie=f7O 
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N° 15. DETACHED HOUSE 


KITCHEN 


146 x [0/0 


BEDROOM A 
10. 0x10.0" | 


_ BEDROOM 
150x110" 


DRAWING ROOM 
17.0 x 16505 


DINING ROOM § HALL 
(5.0 *10- 


~ BEDROOM | DRESS¢ 
(5.0% 11/0" | ROOM 


SCALE or FEET : 


RE 


it is important to avoid making much of the | action. They exist in the food we eat, the | apparatus may t's. 
accessories, such as walls, gates, ke. A clipped water we drink, live in our streets, offices, and | —collecting on a. glass plate smeared with 
hedge is better than an oak fence, and the | homes, even in our very flesh and blood, cease- | glycerine ; (b) Frankland s—collecting in a. 
latter in its turn to be preferred to a brick | lessly performing the work for which they. tube coated with gelatine ; (c) Petri s—collect-— 
wall, particularly if the latter has a cast-iron _ were created by’ an intelligence wiser and | ing ina sand filter. _Frankland’s and Petri S 
railing on the top. How often do we see a_| more far-seeine than our own. In their | apparatus have facilities for enabling the 
charming wayside hedgerow ruthlessly de- _ world are no strikes, no agitations for operator to ascertain if all germs in the air 
stroyed for no reason other than that dictated | shorter hours, no movements save those of con- | have actually been collected. Frankland Ss 
by the conventional idea that a house must | tinuous labour and of uninterrupted overtime. | apparatus has two plugs or filte 
have something “better” than a hedge. A | Under such circumstances, it is but natural wool, the second of which | tai 
simple utilitarianism is often a safer guide that injury should in certain cases be caused | no germs. Petri’s sand filter should contain: 
than even cultured conventionality. | to animal life. The remedy is to be found in | no germs in the second or lower section 
the exclusion and extermination of undesir- | Water and earth of course require no suc 
_ able types, and in the limitation of their | apparatus for their examination. Next to the 


be mentioned: (a) Pouchet’s. 


| influence. These objects have been greatly | process of collection comes cultivation, per- 
DISINFECTION.* | facilitated by the microbial examination of | formed by placing the germs collected in 
| air, water, and earth. media composed of gelatine, agar-agar, broth, 
ee : | potatoes, &e. The operation is frequently 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND COLLECTING. assisted by means of an incubator, which is a 
MECHANICAL. 


Various forms of apparatus are used for col- hipaa neti POs of ae ee lagged — 
Yorn ta Pan : rn lecting and studying the characteristics of | with fel » having glass doors, water gauge, — 
PREF An eae 28T microbes in air. The germs are received in a | thermometer, and a thermo-regulator regulat 
suitable vessel, through which a measured ing the supply of gas used for heating, The- 
By W. Nosis Tweiverruns. quantity of airis drawn by means of anaspirator | regulator is actuated by the rise and fall of a 
oran air pump. Three well-known types of such | column of mercury, and a bye-pass is provided 


[2 must not be supposed that micro-organisms 
are altogether undesirable creations. On 


the contrary, they perform many most useful N . | 6 D ETA é A E D a Q U 3 E 


functions. 'To one type is attributed the conver- 
sion of sugar into aleohol. This, perhaps, may 
not be universally accepted as useful work, but 
is counterbalanced by the fact that another 
variety converts alcohol into vinegar. Microbes 
also effect the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter, thereby releasing elements 
for further use in the growth of vegetation. 
The formation of nitrates and nitric acid in 
the earth is also due to their action. If it 
were not for the work of bacteria, the earth’s 
surface would be cumbered with the undecom- 
posed remains of animals and plants, and the 
soil, deprived of its sources. of fertilisation, 
would become barren and’ incapable of sup- 
porting the inhabitants of the world. ‘The 
ultimate effect of putrefaction, or decom- 
position by microbes, is purification, organic 
matter being resolved into carbonic oxide, 
hydrogen, ammonia, nitrates, kc. During transi- 
tion, however, poisonous substances are formed, 
and if microbes have the opportunity of multi- ; ice tt Wes 
plying in the body disease is produced, not so Ot ceed aoe : i 
much by the organisms themselves, as by 
mechanical irritation, the prevention of nutri- P : 
tion, and by the excretion of toxies into the blood. DETR Nel ye ete pee : 

Millions of tiny, unseen creatures such as these, | GROU ND. FEBGR=> 2 : FAIR Sa 
both harmless and harmful, attend our every | Sele el : 
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* A paper read before the members of the Civil and } fick Sse te 
Mechanical Engineers Society. SCALE on FEET eee 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


so that the flame need never be entirely 
extinguished. 
STERILISING. 


All experiments are conducted with the 
greatest precautions for ensuring the absence 
of all living germs other than those under 
immediate examination. All apparatus, water, 
and media are sterilised before use. The 
sterilising apparatus employed is practically a 
model disinfector, and the practice of bacterio- 
logists is, therefore, extremely valuable in 
determining the efficiency of disinfecting ap- 
paratus on a large seale. In sterilisation, hot 
air at a temperature of about 300 deg. F., and 
steam at 212 deg. F., are employed. The hot 
air steriliser is an air-jacketted metal chamber 
usually heated by gas, provided with thermo- 
meters to inner and outer compartments and a 
thermo-regulator. Koch’s steam steriliser is a 
copper vessel, producing steam from a water- 
pan by means of gas. The lid is loosely fitting 
to prevent pressure of steam. The apparatus 
has gauge-glass and cock, thermometer, and a 
false wire bottom and imner pan with wire 
bottom, in which objects are placed for treat- 
ment, 

RESULTS. 


The results of experiments show that large 
numbers of germs exist in the air, the quanti- 
ties varying according to position. Dr. Fischer 
found that 120 miles from land, sea air is 
practically free from germs. Dr, Frankland 
tested two gallons of air in each of the 


following positions with the below men- 
tioned results: Norwich Cathedral, 300ft. 
height, seven organisms; Norwich Cathe- 


dral, 180ft. height, nine organisms ; Norwich 
Cathedral, ground level, eighteen organisms ; 
Primrose Hill, top, nine organisms; Prim- 
rose Hill, bottom, twenty-four organisms. 
The number of organisms falling per minute 
on a dish of one square foot area, gave the 
following figures at the Natural History 
Museum: Morning, 30; afternoon, 293 ; Whit 
Monday, 1755. The old adage that there is 
“safety in crowds” seems here to be unmis- 
takably reversed. Germs contained in air are 
chiefly of the less harmful species. Water, 
both liquid and: solid, almost always contains 
germs, chiefly bacilli. Unfiltered Thames 
water has been found to contain 20,000 per 
cubie centimetre, whilst deep well water is 
almost sterile. Foods, both liquid and solid, 
contain microbes in considerable numbers, 
owing largely to contamination with earth and 
insects. Speaking generally, microbes require 
for growth both moisture and warmth. Many 
kinds die if dried ; others are rendered dor- 
mant, but revive with moisture. Most varie- 
ties prefer alkaline to acid solutions. Light 
kills pathogenic, but helps the growth of 
harmless types. The increase of the latter in 
water has a destructive effect on pathogenic 
germs. Microbes themselves are destroyed 
with comparative ease, but their spores have 
much greater resisting powers. Sterilisation 
by hot air necessitates the free exposure of 
spores to a temperature of 284° F. for three 
hours. Sterilisation by steam at 212° F. is 
said to be effected in five or ten minutes. 
Boiling is a fairly effective means of sterili- 
sation. 
PuysicAL DISINFECTION. 


* The earlier types of disinfecting apparatus 
were used with hot air, and were similar in 
design to the hot air steriliser already 
described, except that fire was the usual means 
of applying heat. The high temperature 
necessary for sterilisation and the length of 
time occupied owing to the slow penetrating 
power of hot air, were great drawbacks to the 
hot air system. Another serious difficulty was 
the regulation of temperature so as to avoid 
scorching on the one hand, and imperfect 
disinfection on the other. Hot air stoves are 
now practically obsolete, but between them 
and steam apparatus a connecting link is 
supplied by Mason’s disinfecting chamber. 
This is a brick-built chamber having a furnace 
beneath, generating steam and heating the 
air. Hither dry or moist heat may be used 
separately or in combination. A damper or 
louvre is provided with the object of auto- 
matically regulating the heat, All air leaving 


the chamber is purified by passing through | as to which nothing had appeared. 


the furnace, which is constructed for con- 
suming the cheapest forms of fuel. The 
apparatus has been favourably reported on by 
experts, and is being successfully used in many 
public institutions in the north of England. 


SrreaAm DIstInFECTORS. 


Disinfection by steam is the most rapid and 
effective means known, but there is an im- 
portant difference between the operations of 
superheated and saturated steam. Experiment 
has shown that superheated steam at 285° joe 
acting for twenty-two minutes on spores of 
bacillus anthracis, had no sterilising effect, 
whereas the action of saturated steam at 
213'80° F. fer eight minutes entirely killed 
a portion of the same cultivation. Saturated 
steam, when introduced to the interior of a 
disinfecting chamber, condenses so soon as it 
meets any objects which are of lower tempera- 
ture. The steam in condensing becomes a 
thin layer of water, giving up latent heat, 
which is absorbed by the objects: More 
steam then oceupies the space left vacant by 
condensation, and the same. operation is 
repeated until the whole of the objects are 
raised to the temperature of the steam and 
penetration iscomplete, This result is usually 
arrived at within fifteen minutes, the time 
depending of course on the thickness of the 
material to be penetrated. Superheated 
steam, on the other hand, being a perfect gas, 
acts simply by conduction, and is even slower 
in its action than hot air. The only useful 
manner in which superheated steam may be 
employed is for drying purposes after disin- 
fection has taken place. If so used, care must 
be taken to prevent superheating at too early 
a stage. In modern disinfecting apparatus, 
saturated steam is applied ‘either under 
pressure in a confined chamber, or as a 
continuous current through a chamber having 
a suitable vent. Machines used with steam 
under pressure are of two classes, viz., high 
or low pressure disinfectors. Condensation, 
as affecting the dryness of goods after dis- 
infection, requires consideration, and is 
variously dealt with by the use of jacketted 
chambers and other means. 


(To be continued.) 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 

A srarr is to be made this summer with the 
outlet works at the lower end of Loch 
Katrine. These works include the building of 
a new masonry dam by means of which the 
level of the water in Loch Katrine will be 
raised 5ft. above its present top-water level. 
This will bring up the storage capacity of the 
loch to 9849 -million gallons, which it is 
estimated will enable it to yield a supply of 
65 million gallons per day. ‘The level of Loch 
Arklet is also to be raised tall it is 25ft. above 
its present level, and a tunnel will connect it 
with Loch Katrine. ‘This extra source will 
inerease the supply to the city to 75 million 
gallons per day. 


Av a meeting of the Birmingham Tame and 
Rea District Drainage Board, held on the 
15th inst., Mr. J. J. Hughes brought up the 
report of the Works Committee on the pre- 
paration and promotion of the Extension Bill. 
In proposing that the arrangements men- 
tioned in the report be approved and confirmed, 
Mr. Hughes said that the Bill had become 
law, the sum of £400,000 having been inserted 
as the amount that they would have to spend. 
In passing the Bill there were some eleven 
obstacles to overcome. Ten of those were 
distinctly overcome and settled for the time 
being. The only matter that remained to be 
dealt with was Mr. Wakefield’s case, which 
stood for arbitration. As for the settlement 
with Lord Norton, £25,000 seemed to be a 
large sum ; but they obtained the 118 acres of 
land to start with, besides the water rights at 
Forge Mills, and further rights of irrigation, 


As to the 
borough of ''amworth, their opposition was a 
great obstacle, but their requirements were so 
far satistied that the opposition from that 
quarter in the House of Commons was with-~ 
drawn. In the House of Lords there was no 
serious opposition.—Alderman Clayton, as an 
old member of the board, who knew what was 
involved in these matters, wished to say, on 
behalf of his colleagues and himself, that they 
thoroughly appreciated what had been done 
by the Works Committee and the officers of 
the board in bringing this matter to a 
successful issue. The fact that they had 
brought themselves at last to face the question 
of doubling the size of the farm, showed that 
they had arrived at a time when urgency might 
fairly be said to be in the ascendant. Now 
that they had obtained the Act he had no 
doubt that an equal amount of energy would 
be shown by the Works Committee in carrying 
the scheme out. They had had to admit the 
necessity of the scheme, and the work should 
be carried out as promptly as possible.—It was 
agreed that the £400,000 be borrowed from 
the Corporation for the purposes of the scheme. 
—The Chairman said that all those who had 
been associated with him in promoting the 
Bill must have been more and more impressed 
with the absolute necessity of going on with 
the matter without delay. He thought that 
the Works Committee was the proper body 
to undertake the work. Three years were 
allowed in which the land must be purchased, 
and five years in which the work was to be 
done, and he believed that they would be able 
to successfully carry out the scheme within 
these limits.—It was decided that the Works 
Committee make the purchases of properties 
and carry out the works authorised by the 
Act, 


CoLOoNEL JOHN Orv. Hastep, R.E., one of 
the inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry at the Municipal Offices, 
Keighley, into an application by the Keighley 
Town Council for borrowing powers for street 
improvements and gasworks extensions. ‘The 
amount asked for in respect of street improve- 
ments was £40,000, and Mr. Burr explained 
that the actual estimate of the cost was 
£39,591 6s. 10d. The application referred to 
property in North Street, which was included 
in a Provisional Order confirmed by Parlia- 
ment in 1892, authorising the Corporation to 
widen and improve North Street and Caven- 
dish Street. Of the total amount, £32,212 was 
for North Street, and the sum embraced pro- 
perties which had already been purchased. 
The balance of the sum asked for on account 
of street improvements, amounting to £7376, 
was for the making of a road from Bradford 
Road to Belvoir Terrace in Worth Village, 
and included also the erection of an iron 
girder bridge over the river Worth. The 
application for the gasworks was for the sum 
of £10,639, in order that two additional lifts 
might be added to two gasholders. Mr. Burr 
said that the gasworks were of old date, and 
had belonged to the town since 1824, and 
extensions had been made from time to time, 
borrowing powers having been duly granted 
by the Local Government Board. 


Tur supply of water in the Leeds reservoirs 
at the present time is 1,820°96 million gallons, 
representing seventy-five days’ supply. The 
storage at the corresponding date last year was 
1.956:93 million gallons, or eighty and a-half 
days’ supply. The Waterworks Committee 
has been in negotiation for the purchase of a 
piece of ground for the purpose of a new 
burial ¢round at Fewston. ‘Two plots were 
selected as suitable, but both of them were 
objected to by medical officers, and it was 
therefore decided that a further effort should 
be made to find a suitable plot. 


Turn ancient and Royal castle of Tamworth, 
the property of the Marquis of Townshend, 
was recently offered for sale at Tamworth 
Town Hall. The 'Town Clerk, on behalf of the 
Corporation, bid £3000, at which figure the 
property was declared to be bought by the 
Corporation, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


: te WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, ; | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
‘ DELIVERY. : 
ree é 
June 25 pay tatny AEE Castle-street School... .. Managers of Voluntary Boheolss ¥ .. BE. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 
aa 25 Bangor, Wales—Stores and Houses, Sackville- road... T. G@. Williams ses E ... BR. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 
3 25 Duffton, near Elgin—Offices, Mor tlach Distiller y Aria ee pair ee Poin eciNee \~) C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin. 
& 25 Glasgow "Station Buildings .... .. Caledonian Railway Compeny eat ... C€, Foreman, 160, Hope- street, Glasgow. 
af 25 Mickleoyer, Derby—Cottages (Two)... ore ., County Asylum ie ee =. 2. J. S. Story, County Surveyor, St. Mary’ s Gate, 2, 
& 25 Mickleover, Derby—Teak Floori ing Wards” .. ~.. County Asylum ae pe ae ... J. 8. Story, County, Pane St, Mary’s Gate, Der 
95 Northowram, Halifax—Alte rations, &e., Mechanics’ Directors we Sua fe, fie tet, WV IB 
a Institute 86°F po a Haas House, Augher, Co. Tyrone. 
: o. Tyrone—Repairs, &e. ... oe Sez GN aaa gh es ee een ae ev oherty, ; 5 
- 55 pees Miidicasie En cine: ne Ger i ie ... Urban District Council — ... aS .. |, Shone, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster, 5.W.. ; 
= 26 Bala—Class Rooms, &e. ... age a «=. County School Managers ... ra ... - BR. L. Jones, "Architect, Mount-place, Bala. 
zt 26 Bridling ton—Brick Gasholder Tank.. Ss ne aw. Gas Company ... ae : i ».  T. Newbigging and Son, 5, Nortolk-street, Manchester. | 
zi 26 Bridlington—Houses, &e. nei se 3 3 .. Gi VY. Mainprize oS a a .. §. Dyer, Bridlington Quay. 
ze 26 Glasgow—Masonry Dam Asi - me, as ... Corporation ... xi So aR .. J. M, Gale, City-chambers, 45, John-street, Glasgow. 
iS 28 Torphins, Aberdeen—Houtse ... et te aft ..  W. Ross aA ia oy aa .... Jenkins and Marr, 16, Bridge- ‘street, ‘Aberdeen. 
4 28 Wigan—School and Hall . x - a otc re eh eat Ee a Seng eR i J. B. Thornley, Powell’s- chambers, Standisgate, Wigan. 
x 2 Corsham, Wilts.—Additions, &c., Mansion House aD oe ae Ee ea A Ng a eR ! T. Holloway, Chippenham, Wilts. 
‘ 29 Bideford—Repairs, 16, Bridgeland- street... si ... Trustees of the Dons, Bridge... .. KR. T. Hookway, Warden, Bidefor d. : os 
i 29 Dover—Car Shed, Buckland ie ‘ me a .. Lown Council ; nes .. H.E. Stilgoe, Town Hall, Dover. 
s 29 Kimberworth, Yorks.—Houses, &e.: Si Se Re rat ope te eer et oR G J. Axleby, Architact, Wiilton- Jane; Msbaloaeh 
59 Mong, Bradford—Offiees, ec... © cee ne Shook Board ks ws Sp, te, We and J, B. Bailey, 9, Market-strest, Bradford. (0) am 
” a5 Barnsley—Houses, &e. ... ue fe = Ss ie ees gai Re ie Baga H. Crawshaw, Ar chitect, Barnsley. 2 ] 
S 30 Burnley—Works ... x ie F zo Lancashire and Yorkshire AUR. Co. Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Peach ester: ; ; 
i 30 Bristol—Grand Stand (800 per Sone) a 5 =» Farmers’ Club Exhibition.. ne ae Secretary, 3, Broad-street, Bristol. is - % 
: 30 Horsforth, near Leeds—Gate Piers, Walls, Raia: “vo Commipbees sy 5 Hie paramere Sj 3 Fraser, 8, Park-square, Leeds. 
e 30 Oxford—Alterations to Fish Market, &. ... ae ;.. Corporation. ..: rs rn it = Dead Weights Office, The Market, High-street, Oxford. 
July 1 Middlewich—Schools and Free Library ... eee Urban Distriet Council... se Scketedwas ls Worth, Town Hall- chambers, Middlewich. 
- 1 Waterford—Cottages (Thirty-five) ... a .. Corporation ... i 3 ae .. Borough Surveyor, The Mall, Waterford. 
<3 1 Bucks.—Brick and Steel Girder Br idge, &e. A .. County Council Bi she “ae .. &, J. Thomas, County Hall, Aylesbury. 
2 2 Halifax—Works, Canal Machine Works .. : .. Managers aie ae oe tad ..  M. Hall, 29, North-gate, Halifax. 
i 3 Alnwick—Cottages, Wagon Way-road or fy RD a hy SEA te LS at ey Clerk of Works Office, Alnwick Castle, Alnwick. 
: 5 Enniskillen, Ireland—Town Hall... a ane ... Commissioners al Si sa .. W. Cleland, Town Clerk, Enniskillen. ; =e 
; | = D Luton—School Buildings ; School Board .., pe ny Su .. J.B. Brown and Son, Market Hill, Luton. 
} ss 5 Porth, Wales—Class Rooms, &e., Porth County School Governors ie ae ae xr .... J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda Vallsy. | 
= if Douglas, Isle of Man—Municipal Buildings oN .... Corporation ... ee nt .. IT. H. Nesbitt, Town Hall, Douglas. 
, 3 19 Baslow—Cottages (Twelve)... Nei Aa oe, .. Urban District Council Lie Ba ..  V.R. Cockerton, Clerk, Baslow. 
ENGINEERING— : | 
f June 25 Crowbhorough—Pipe-laying, &e. Sie ie fii .. Provincial Gasworks a a cat gsi ee fy ate St. Stephen’s-chambers, Telegraph: 
: stree ; 
+s 25 Wistaston, Cheshire—Widening Bridge _... ee) .... Rural District Council .. a. J. Bebbington, Suryeyor, Willaston, Nantwich. | 
ss 26 Lossiemouth—Boom of Tron Rails ... +o ner Gi Pa DME NSS PLES fecal ee Cooper and Wink, Solicitors, Elgin. Aig 
£5 98 Irvine, Scotland—Whartfage, &e. artes aa Boe ... Harbour Trustees. ... oS ies .... G. Thomson and Deas, 97, Wellington-street, Glasgow. 
=. 28 Portland— Waterworks ... ha 5 ... Urban District Council ... Zi aa Hed ¢ Hford, Engineer, New- road, Portland. 
k 28 Tyldesley, Lancs.—Engine, Ke. >. Urban District Council —... ie ge ee MS. Netherleigh, The Park, Wigan. ot 
33 29 Plymouth—Boiler Workhouse (Local Contr. act) .. Guardians a4 nop Sa ae .... Master; Plymouth Workhouse, Plymouth. ; 
3 30 Weston-super-Mare—Pier si .. Pier Company... RG ne en DE, Yockney, 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, - “ 
July 1 Denham Watersplash, near Uxbridge—Bridge i. .. Bucks County Council... ed ».. BR. J. Thomas, County Hall, Aylesbury. — ee ay 
Euan Diss, Norfolk—Bridge. ... » .... Urban District Council ©... ae) .. Surveyor, Roydon- road, Diss. : | 
5 6 Darlington—Gasholder Tank (143ft. 3in. diameter). ... Corporation ... Ae ie “es .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. ~ oe : 
we 6 Darlington—Guasholder Tank (140ft. diameter) ... ww. ~ Corporation .; oc Ph set “Bor ough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 
si 6 Stowmarket, Suffolk—Pumping Plant aa sy .. Rural District Council... he Sone hee ae and 8. Crimp, 27, Great George- -street, 
estminster. 
3) 7 London, §8.W.—Kitchen Fittings, Western Hospital .... Asylums Board ee A a ... A.and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E. Cc. 
% 10 Wilton, near Lakenheath, Suftolk—Bridge a .. County Council a a a .. LT. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 4 
Aug. — 28 Crajova, Roumanii a—Water Supply . ES ae as ee NS : The Office, Mairie, Crujora, RousaiAs - 3 
IRON AND STEEL— : : 
. June 26 Kettering—Sewerage Disposal Ironwork ... 235 .». Urban District Councils 05 °- s.. wae oe T=. Rs Saath, Bibinees, Market. hill, ‘Kettering: : 
ae 29 Navy Contracts—Iron Blocks .. fe i .. Admiralty . 2. sat a .. Great Western House, Livery- street, Birmingham. Sl 
x, 3 East Retford—Corrugated Iron Roof ie ses .. Water Committee ..., ae a » J.B. Fenwick, Gas and Water Offices, Retford. Ki 
a 3 Halifax—Rails, &c. Bs g wc ¥: ee ... Tramways Committee a ae ..  E.R.S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. ¥ 
i 3 Halifax—Bolts, &c. : es wa» Tramways Committee ae oe .. =H RS. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
“tt 3 Littlehampton, Sussex—Fencing, &e. i ae “., Urban District Council © ..: uit .. HH. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton, Pema, | 
July 1 Uitenhage, Cape Colony—Pipes an ie Se is» Corporation’ ;.s i = iid ie ate ae Institution of Civil Engineers, pre reared 
: ondon. . 
PAINTING—- 3 ; $ Pe 
June 30 London, S.W.—Painting, &c., Infirmary .... ies .. Guardians es sais a = Re AON: Henderson, Clerk, St. John’s Hill, s.W. 
ROADS— : 3 
June 25 Milton-under-Wychwood—Footpath, &e. ... .. Urban District Council .. = fia. Ate Gorton, High. street, Milton-under- Wychwood. 
ne 25 Walthamstow—Making-up and Laying Concrete Flags. .. Urban District Couneil ... ies Boao AWS Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. ” 
+ 28 Farnham—Carting Materials ... ae nx .. Rural District Council — ... 2... J. Stedman, The Poplars; ‘Ash; 
oe 28 Hey wood-— “Materials, &e. (nine months) Hoel Be. .... Corporation... = ety er br es Settle, Borough Surveyor, Heywood. 
Ks 29 Haywards Heath, Sussex—Granite (900 tons) oe .. Urban District Council fax ey .. EB. Waugh, Clerk, Haywards Heath: 
3 30 Braintree, Essex—Granite (600 tons) 3 .. Urban District Council —... at} .. H. H. Nankivell, ‘Surveyor, Waterworks, Benintre eo. ¢ 
ie, 30 Litherland, Lancs.— Widening, Macad: umising, &e. ... ‘Urban District Council... ze on W. BeGarton, Surveyor, Sefton- road, Litherland. 
Ke 30 Lither land, Lanes.—Completion, Violet-road —... .. » Urban District Council ... ts ..  W.B. Garton, Surveyor, Sefton-road, Litherland. 
a 30 Woolwich—-Granite Spal!s (200 tons) se a Rami G ath hme bri itsjusuees 3 Bee .,  T. Cutter, Clerk, Union Offices, Woolwich. 
ay 30 Wrexham—Road Stone . 4 ae .. Rural District Council cs. Ps ol Strachan, Crispin Lodge, Wrexham. 
July 1 Cardiff—Gravel and Sand (6000. tons) (384 use . Corporation”. <.: ae ae ign Rees Priestley, Town Hall, Carditf. % 
a 2 East Molesey —Making-up a ; $5 ire Urban District Council... ys ... J. Stevenson, Council Offices, East Molesey. 
s 3 Sevenoaks—Street. Works Mer oi ie Ba .. Urban District Council. .. J. Mann, Surveyor to the Council, Sevenoaks. es 
ia 5 London, W.C.—Materials vy wea ae 5, ., Vestry of St. Martin’s-in- the-Fields ... °C. Mason, Surveyor to the Vestry, London, W.0.- 
6 Middlewich—Macadam, &e. .. ne ak me .. Urban District Council 3 .. ~R.'T. Worth, Town Hall-chambers, Middlewich, 


: SANITARY— ; : hid ¥Gub 
June 28 Northallerton—Sanitary Pipes (510 yards) BIS .. Urban District Couneil — ... ay ..  W. Fowle, Clerk, Northallerton. ana eh 
“3 28 ‘Tewkesbury—Sewerage Works ; ES, .. Rural District Council ... ee .. J. Villar, la, Cambray, Cheltenham. 
¥ 28 Whitchurch, Wales—Sewer (660 line: ul yar as) om .. Rural District Council —.., ss ..  W. Fraser, 1, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. : 
of 20 Brownhills, Statts.—Sewerage Works 4 bis ». Urban District Council... Bi SVB. Nicholls, 59, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 
; A 30 Buekfastleigh—Sewer age Works Fie ss ies > Urban Distriet Council  ~: a .» . J. Willcocks, Surveyor, Buckfastleigh. i 
July 5 St. Albans—Scavenging ris is mp on Sis .. Rural District ‘Counce, <7. a if Ska WW BP abant, Clerk, St. Albans. ps 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE : % 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
BE SENT IN, 7 


June 29 West Hartlepool—Designs, &c.,for Laying out Pleasure == ay Corporation, % 
: Grounds. ; \ 
t as 30 Hereford—Designs for Bridge.. ish 4 sepals Sa Ue) or 5s she es See ».  T. W. Meats, Hereford. > 
; July 1 Elne, France—Water Supply Scheme. ie Tipe rape sa Be Pry Neneh FRR veN ne Gf * La Mario, Elne, Pyrenées Orientales. . 
4s 20 Howth— —Presbyterian Church oh ay .. £20 (merged £ie) Vea i: ai .. , Rey. J. Wilson, 4, Rhoda-villas, Hone Co, Dubin 
sf 21 Rugby.—Plans for Municipal Buildings Pes ... 30, 20 guineas .. te ask a .« ~ Urban District Council. 
& Fe 21 Bury—Plans for Art Gallery and Public Library... Va ace Oy EDO s eee Oxy sh ee, tne ... Corporation. 3 => 
a 31 Bootle—Designs for Technical School 50, 30, 20 guineas nee We i ... Corporation. 4 ; x 
Wetec” No date, Boscombe, Bournemouth—Plans for Hospital Enlarge- s Poe 
ae CTI) FE ete Sac eho RN ety ee ee ae ante aE Te ye Rea te cas Osea aaa So a Building Committee, ; 


Jan, 6°30 Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital .., ie Sear ee 100), £50; £25.,, Si, ae as ‘a Hoppiel ee Polhun street, Gaxitons Aste 


June 30, 1897. | 
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In the ante School 
Board days, when large 
numbers of the population 
received no edueation, and many others made 
only the most elementary acquaintance of 
the three R’s, it is recorded that a persevering 
sweep learnt how to read by studying the 
names of the shopkeepers and their trades 
and professions, with any other street signs 
that he happened to pass on his morning 
rounds in chimney-sweeping. Although we 
have now had the blessing of universal educa- 
tion for nearly thirty years, it is still possible 
to find many blunders perpetrated ito our 
street signs, and the before-mentioned sweep 
must have had a very bad time when he 
acquired his rudimentary education, for in 
those days the errors were many and glaring 


Facias and 
Street Signs. 


WROUGHT 


indeed. With these, however, it is not our 
purpose to deal on the present occasion, but 
rather to tovich upona few of the peculiarities 
to be found in facias and street signs in the 
course of a day’s ramble through the thorough- 
fares of the Metropolis; albeit, we must be 
permitted to remark that it is. more than 
passing strange that sign-writers should be, 
as a body, such an ill-educated class of men as 
to be capable of the many blunders which they 
from time to time commit. We take no count 
in the following lines of the lavish manner in 
which commas and other points are distributed 
in their writing, or of the many unwarrantable 
liberties which are taken with the possessive 
case, as a bare enumeration of these errors of 
commission would oceupy far more space 
than we have at our command. It is not so 
very long since that he who ran may have 
read in large letters painted on the side wall 
of an undertaker’s establishment in a northern 
metropolitan district that funerals were 
“ conducted on the most economic principal.” 
This legend enjoyed the light of day for 
many years. In a North London coffee- 
house the public are informed that tea and 
coffee are “ allways ready,” while the legend 
on the window of a City coffee-shop mstructs 
passers-by that hot coffee is “ready every 
morning at five am.,” which looks much like 


IRON BALUSTRADE. 


making assurance doubly sure. Accommo- 
dation is also frequently only accorded one m. 
Again; there is very often to be seen on the 
notice-boards of builders and house decorators 
(after enumerating the various things the firm 
‘an accomplish) the announcement that “ ex- 
perienced workman are sent to all parts.” 
Tn a well-known thoroughfare leading from 
Holborn is an announcement of this deserip- 
tion. As an instance that even Government 
departments blunder, it may be mentioned 
that a little over twenty years since the 
official stationery department had their carts 
inseribed “H.M. Stationary Office.” The 
blunder was only allowed to exist fora few days, 
but not before some wide awake evening news- 
paper had drawn attention to the “stationary ” 
fact. The floricultural art, too, does not 
appear to lend itself to correctness in facias, 
as there is very frequently to be seen on 


florists’ announcements that “ boquets and _ 


wreaths” are made to order. As gardeners, as 
a rule, are somewhat illiterate, this would seem 
to point to the fact that sign-painters follow 
their written instructions, as also that invoices 
from gardening establishments are, at times, 
fearfully and wonderfully made.. In making 
outinvoieesand bills the gardener follows what 
he: considers the sound of the names of the 
plants; in painting sign-boards the Artist or 


“THE TROCADERO.” 


writer follows his ‘‘ copy ”’—i.e., his written 
orders. Leaving the mis-spellings, the pranks 
played by he who gives us bold advertisement 
are equally strikingly apparent in the carv- 
ings.. To leave the fearful lions which are 
found in the Royal Arms, but which have 
become so common as to cease exciting either 
notice or ridicule, and who look like fear- 
fully compounded cats, who cannot recall a 
veterinary establishment where the horse 1s 
represented as having a foreleg upraised, 
presumably intended for an action in trotting, 
but which really conveys the impression that 
the animal has been newly shod, and that one 
of the nails has penetrated the soft portion 
of the foot, which has been lifted through 
pain; or that other place, devoted to the sale 
of lacteal products, where a miserable-looking 
cow is being milked by an equally unhappy- 
looking milkmaid. Then there is the Lom- 
bardian sign adopted by pawnbrokers, which, 
commonly known as the three gold balls, are 
really the arms of the Medici family, and 
originally represented pills, the founders of 
the house being apothecaries: hence, when 
these golden orbs are seen decorated with an 
encireling ring half-way through, we know 
that the earver has been allowing his fancy to 
run free. Signs, again, of public-houses, when 
carving or pictorial representation is indulged 


in, are often more ludicrous than truthful. 
Again, the haberdashers, or, rather, such few 
of them as still adhere to the custom of their 
forefathers, afford much amusement by their 
suspended goat. Hanging by means of a 
belly-band at all seasons in such a changeable 
climate as that of England, and subject to 
the atmosphere of the metropolis, has not a 
tendency to cheerfulness, but certainly these 
suspended goats present more the appearance 
of drowned sheep than any other animal 
known to mankind. Then there are the 
glovers—look what fearful outrages the 
carvers literally perpetrate at their hands, 
for certainly was never seen yet a decent, 
well-shaped hand, gloved or otherwise, sus- 
pended from the facia of a glover’s establish- 
ment, though why we fail to understand, as 
we should imagine the carving of a good, 
honest representation of the human hand was 
not beyond our wood-carvers of the present 
day. "There is still another abomination in 
carved shop signs, this being the gilded block 
of wood shaped somewhat after the manner 
of an isosceles triangle With a rounded base, 
which is intended to represent a ham—York 
or Westphalia, as you please. This is one of 
the worst signs to be seen in the London 
streets, and we would respectfully suggest 
that, if it cannot be improved, the ham and 
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beef shop proprietors should go one better, 
and improve it off the face of the earth, 
leaving to the glaring red in which their 
establishments are usually painted—why, we 
wonder, should this be so ?—the task of 
making known the virtues of tasty ham, sue- 
eulent beef, and toothsome carrots. The 
three last-mentioned signs are among: those 
which residents in the metropolis certainly 
eould very well dispense with, as they are 
nothing but the most veritable of artistic eye- 
sores, aud in these days serve little, if any, 
practical use, as all who run now can read— 
which was not the case. in days gone by. 
The wisdom of our local authorities ocea- 
sionally comes out in the nomenclature of 
streets, a notable instance beimg some years 
since, if not even now, in the Strand, at 
Surrey Street, which was so spe ¢ at one end, 
and Surry at the other, on the principle, we 
presume, of taking your choice. Only a short 
time back a road in Clapham caused some dis- 
eussion, residents of the locality all declaring 
that it was spelt, wir, wur, and wyr, the name 
being Wirtemberg. Who shall decide when 
residents disagree. But none the less some- 
6ne had blundered. Many other such could 
be eited. The above are a_ few of the 
imstanees which ean be met with every 
day wherein the sien-writer or carver has 
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outraged the canons of the English toneue or 
artistic taste, and the list could be extended 
to far greater lengths. The samples, how- 
ever will suffice. As Mr. Herkomer,’ Mr. 
Stacy Marks, Sir J. E. Millais, and others 
have effected a much appreciated reform in 
the matter of street pictorial advertisement, 
could not those who have the training of our 
sign-making wood earvers do something to 
improve matters in that respect 2. The sign- 
writers, we are afraid, are beyond reformation 
in the matter of mis-spelling, as they are 
almost sure to follow their own sweet will 
and way. 


SHOREDITCH ENTERPRISE, 


fP\HE combined scheme of electric lighting 
and dust destruction which Lord Kelvin 
inaugurated in Shoreditch on Monday sig- 
nalises a great advance in municipal house- 
keeping and in economy of production. The 
system of using dust as fuel has already been 
tried, and has proved successful on a small 
scale, But Shoreditch has adopted a bolder 
scheme than any yet attempted. Dust and 
refuse are utilised for generating electric light 
and for supplying hot water to public baths and 
laundries, and as on the same site a public 
library andmuseum and technical schools are 
being erected, we have a striking group of 
buildings which illustrates the progressive 
movement in Shoreditch. Ten years ago 
Shoreditch stood for all that was worst in 
London vestrydom. The only thing upon 
which the parochial busybodies showed any 
particular energy was in the consumption of 
refreshments. But Shoreditch has undergone 
a marvellous change. Nepotism and pluralism 
have disappeared, the contractor has been 
displaced, and a vigorous municipal policy has 
been pursued. It has given good results in 
many directions, _ A notable enterprise was 
the establishment of a municipal technical 
school. ‘The centre of the cabinet-making and 
wood-working industries, Shoreditch 
much in need of technical training for its 


was 


FuTURE ARTIFICERS AND CRAFTSMEN. 
But the poor parish had no endowments to 
support technical education, and it could not 
levy a rate for the purpose. The Vestry over- 
came the difficulty by the ingenious device of 
raising money by letting the street lamp-posts 
for advertisements. The school soon justified 
its existence, and will become the nucleus of a 
much larger and better-equipped institution. 
When Shoreditch Vestry took the duty of dust 
removal and cleansing into its own hands it ob- 
tained relief from an expensive contract system, 
but did notsolve the problem of economical dust 
disposal. It has always been a trying thing in 
great cities to get rid of the daily accumula- 
tions of dust, refuse, and garbage. The system 
of carting or barging the waste away into_the 
country was too expensive to be continued. It 
was discovered that a cheaper method was its 


reduction to smoke and clinker by dust 
destructors. Then it was recognised that the 


dust crematory involved a shameful waste of 
heat. As a result, several attempts were made 
to construct boilers which could use the heat 
profitably. Schemes were carried out at St. 
Pancras, Haling, and elsewhere, but they were 
not sufficiently matured to ensure absolute 
confidence in dust as fuel. Shoreditch, after 
careful investigation, has been able to benefit 
from all previous experiments, and to estab- 
lish a 
Unique UNDERTAKING. 


The station which it has constructed is upon 
the most modern lines. The contents of the 
household dustbin, street and trade refuse, | 
are carted to the works. Electric lifts and | 
motor-cars distribute the refuse on tipping’ | 
platforms ; mechanical feeders pick it up and | 
charge the cells of the dust destructor. Forced | 
blast is produced by motor-driven fans,and as | 
the works stand near a sewer a fan ventilates | 
the sewer, draws out the gases, passing them | 
into the furnaces, where they feed the flame. | 
A new system of thermal storage which has | 
been introduced economises and stores the 


heat, as while the dust. destructors must be | 


kept continually at work, an equal produc- 


tion of electric current is not required. 
steam- generated by the dust 


The 
destructor 


passes on to drive the engines and dynamos of 


the electric lighting station, and the hot water 


is drawn off as required to the adjoining baths 
and laundries. All classes in the community 
are thus served by this system for the utilisa- 
tion of refuse. The contents of the domestic 
dustbin returns to the householder in the form 
of electric light. The vestry is starting wisely 
by supplying current on a sliding scale which 
will encourage consumption. The average 
price may not be more than 4d. per unit. 
Further, to encourage the popular extension 
of electric light, penny-in-the-slot meters, with 
all necessary fittings, will be placed in houses 
without charge. Free fittings will be supplied 
in other cases. We may, therefore, look for 
the popularisation of electricity in Shoreditch. 


The current should also be used largely for 
motive power by the many small manufac- 
turers and cabinet-makers in the district. 
The whole combined scheme will undoubtedly 
result in great economies in various directions. 


Messrs. Gorpon, LowrHer, AND GUNTON, 
Finsbury House, are the Architects to whose 
designs a public hall and institute are about 
to be erected at Fordham, Cambs. 

At the Kensington Town Hall the case of 
Peston v. The London County Council came 
cn for arbitration. The claim was made 
by the trustees under the will of the late 
Mr. William Peston, the sum claimed being 
£5753 16s, in respect of the compulsory pur- 
chase of the freehold and buildings at 10, 
Church Court, Kensington. The land was 
acquired by the London County Council under 
the Metropolitan Improvement Act of 1894, 
for the purpose of ‘building a coroner’s court 
and mortuary for Kensington. Since the 
claim was formulated, the Council had offered 
the sum of £3400,in settlement, J udement 
for £5753 16s, was entered by consent, with 
costs. 


THE LOUIS RHEAD POSTERS. 


COLLECTION of-some seventy new 
posters by Mr. Louis Rhead, repre- 
senting his latest, and certainly most 
characteristic work in advertisement 

design, has been on view for some 

weeks past at St. Bride’s Institute, Ludgate 
Hill. That such an exhibition by a single 
artist, and one little known as a picture- 
painter in the ordinary sense, could become 
an annual affair, and hold its own among the 
art shows of the London season, would hardly 
have been credited three years ago. To-day it 
is one which the student of decoration can 
least afford to miss. Happily, for the City 
wayfarer, itis no longer thought unworthy of 
an Artist of quality to have his signature on 
the public hoardings as well as on the Royal 
Academy walls ; and the designing 
of posters for commercial use may 
now be looked to as one of the most 
fruitful fields for experiment in 
colour and pictorial effect. Already 
the waste places of our streets have 
been redeemed from something of 
their former vulgarity and ugliness 
by the posters of Dudley Hardy, the 
Beggarstaff Brothers, J. Hassall, 
Fred Hyland, and a few others who 
have been feeling their way towards 
decorative advertisement, and teach- 
ing us the lesson so uncongenial to 
the English mind—that in order to 
be origina], unique, and impressive, 
it is not necessary to be hideous, 

abnormal, or grotesque. 

The Art of Louis Rhead, though 
developed within somewhat narrow 
conventions, and with a limited set 
of decorative types, generally fulfils 
the conditions of a good poster: 
firstly, that it shall arrest the eye 
and convey a Clear idea of the wares 
advertised; secondly, that its manner 
of announcement: shall be so pleas- 
ing and appropriate as to give a 
favourable impression of the wares 
themselves, and invite our interest 
and patronage. The designs embrace 
all manner of desirable commodities, 
from pianos and bicycles to soap, 
marmalade, and boots. A collection 
of three score of such posters in the 
mass is a little confusing to the 
vision, and each perforce loses some- 
thing of its quality amid the blaze 
and glare of its peers; but, at the 
same time, we are enabled to take a 
more leisurely and comprehensive 
view of them in-this quiet and well- 
lighted gallery than we can do in the 
streets, and thus to gain a better 
insight into the principles and 
methods of the poster-painter’s art. 

The first thing that strikes us 
in Mr.. Louis Rhead’s work is 
his. remarkable fertility and in- 
genuity of design. He can twist a piece of 
orange peel into a most dainty decorative 
border for a marmalade label, picturing in the 
centre a girl with oranges on a balcony looking 
out towards the sea, and carrying out the 
colour scheme in rich, cool yellows, admuarably 
set off by the background of blue. Equally 
ingenious is the poster for “Hop Bitters,” in 
which the light ornamental pattern in white 
has the effect of being laid over the picture as 
an afterthought, giving a very quaint. and 
pretty appearance. The female figures are for 
the most part stately and severe in drawing, 
sometimes archaic, sometimes classic, sometimes 
frankly modern, and advertising their wares 
more often by a contemplative attitude than by 
declamation or action. To gain this contem- 
plative attitude without affectation is by no 
means an easy task, but Mr. Rhead achieves it 
by a wonderful spontaneity and lightness of 
touch, combined with a dignity and breadth 
of line which keeps the picture simple and 
strong, and eliminates everything unessential 
to the brief and clear statement it is meant to 
make. These leading figures, which reappear 
in many guises of race, rank, and costume, 
have been variously described as Greek, 
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Italian, and even Japanese in character. It 
might more justly be said that Louis Rhead’s 
women approximate to an Hgyptian type. 
There is a sort of weird naivété, a mysterious 
poetry in their look and bearing which is 
distinctly pleasing, and lends itself remarkably 
well to the large effects of a poster. Of course 
we have the pastoral type also—the pink and 
dimpled milkmaid (whose picture, by the way, 
has been bought by King Milan of Servia)— 
‘and the characteristic Irish girl whose whisky 
bottle is very cleverly arranged in a design of 
shamrock, with trefoil border of the national 
plant. The symbolic figures for magazine 
covers, though more conventional, are always 
graceful and appropriate, and the colour- 
schemes are thought out with almost un- 
varying success. 

It is indeed as a colourist and a decorator 
that the artist reveals his individuality and 
power. One of the most beautiful harmonies 
in the Exhibition “is the “Tobacco” poster, 
depicting the historic Sir Walter with his 
pipe, in the costume of the period. . Contrary 
to the artist’s custom, the face is slightly 
shaded, but otherwise the drawing, though 
bold, is very simple, and three secondary colours 
suffice for the painting. Only once is a 
primary colour used in such a quality as to 
be absolutely painful and violent—namely, in 
the man’s cap in another tobacco poster, 
where the blue might. have been modified 
without any loss of power. Mr. Rhead is ex- 
eeedingly happy in his yellows and browns, 
and some of the most charming of the smaller 
designs are for printing in two colours. only, 
notably the “ Pure Jams” in black and green. 

With such a variety of style and subject 
matter, it is difficult to select any two or three 
posters asthe best in the show. But certainly 
the “ Peacock ”—among the smallest and least 
pretentious of designs—is one of the most 
perfect decorative devices that the poster-art 
has yet given us. The conception of a tall, 
thin girl in yellow, with a green face and 
black hair and eyes, does not sound at all 
pretty in words, but the ‘audacity of it is 
withal so delicate, and the drawing and 
colouring so ethereal and winsome, that we 


are fascinated before we think to criticise. 
No descriptive formula can give any just 
idea of the effect which Louis Rhead can get 
from a few broad lines and three ungraduated 
colours. In this peacock-girl one is tempted 
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to call it magic; the lines seem to. vibrate 
under our eyes like strings under a player, 
and with all its dreaminess the thing is 
actually alive before us. Eccentric it is, un- 
doubtedly, but itis of that kind of eccentricity 
that comes with new beauty, and is subservient 
to it, seeking nothing for itself alone. The 
merely eccentric may arrest, but it can never 
satisfy. In the work of Louis Rhead there is 
always a satisfying element, always something 
to return to with pleasure as well as to attract 
at first sight. 

The girl with irises, incongruously called 
«Flower Seeds,” is one of the finest pieces of 
pure decoration in the gallery, but it lacks 
the arresting qualities necessary for a poster. 
It would make a delightful screen or panel, 
with its strong figure dimly seen reaching out 
among the purple blossoms and long lance 
leaves. This is an instance of too little action 
—a charge often brought against Mr. Rhead’s 
feminine types, and not always with reason. 
What, for example, could be more full of life 
and action than the bicycle girl at the other 
end of the room? She is riding straight down 
upon us at fifteen miles an hour, and we 
almost move aside to get clear of her front 
wheel. No wonder that so vigorous an adver- 
tisement has been the object of keen com- 
petition amone purchasers, and it will be 
interesting to see what enterprising firm of 
cycle-makers will ultimately put it on the 
hoardings. It is said that £50 is a price paid 
for several of the Artist’s latest designs. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Hare, we are 
enabled to reproduce three of this year’s 
posters, which illustrate Mr. Rhead more in 
his domestic than his classic vein, though the 
young lady with the cigarettes might, perhaps, 
resent the classification. Several landscape and 
seascape designs which reached the Exhibition 
somewhat late, arriving from abroad, should 
also be mentioned, especially a, “ ploughing” 
subject, sincularly rich and striking in colour. 


THE FIRE=-CLAY INDUSTRY. 


OR centuries the manufacture of fire-clay 
articles has constituted one of the in- 
dustries of Leeds. The origin and development 
of the industry are due to the excellence of the 
fire-clay found in the coal measures along with 
the seams of coal. The fire-clay is of a special 
kind suited to the manufacture of fire-bricks 
for use by engineers for furnaces and other 
purposes, and also that of gas retorts. It 
consists of silicd and alumina, chiefly in com- 
bination as hydrated silicate of alumina, and is 
remarkably free from the impurities which 
interfere with the colour and the refractory 
qualities of clay. The Wortley or Better Bed 
clay underlies a great part of the east and 
south of Leeds, and an analysis (inserted in an 
article by the late Mr. James Holyrod) of this 
clay, selected for refractory qualities, gave the 
numbers :—Silica (containing. about 09 per 
cent. of titanic acid), 64°93; alumina, 22°54 ; 
oxide of iron, 1°61; lime, 0°19; magnesia, 0°02 ; 
alkalis, 0°15; combined water with traces of 


organic matter, 8:28; moisture, 2°28. The 
products of the -industry may be classi- 


fied as—(1) refractory, sanitary and 


(2) 


constructive, (3) decorative. At one time 
Leeds was famous for its pottery, but 
this branch of manufacture was allowed 


to dwindle, and now the decorative is only a 
minor branch of the Leeds fire-clay industry. 
It was about the beginning of the present 
century that the manufacture of fire-bricks 
was commenced, and sixty years ago this was 
still the principal article made. ‘lhe manu- 
facture of coal-gas led to the production of 
fire-clay retorts and similar articles in large 
quantities, and afterwards the advance in 
sanitary science gave new life to the industry. 
In 1845 the manufacture of sanitary tubes was 
begun. Since then the methods of producing 
these and similar articles have been vastly 
improved. The introduction of a porcelain 
enamel glaze has greatly furthered the de- 
velopment of sanitary pottery, and by this 
process it is now possible to produce a variety of 
articles for which stoneware and earthenware, 
as generally understood, would be inapplicable. 
Glazed bricks now constitute one of the chief 


products of the Leeds fire-clay industry, and 
they fetch a higher price in London and 
elsewhere than any other kind. Besides their 
use for decorative purposes, the use of vitrified 
bricks is extending rapidly for the outside 
surface of buildings in smoky cities, although, 
curiously enough, in Leeds, where the bricks 
can be obtained cheaply, such a use is only 


Terra-cotta, a material 
long known but generally unskilfully used, 
has had its good qualities exhibited within the 
last twenty years by most of the leading 
Architects, and now it forms a very important 


beginning to. arise. 


feature in the Leeds fire-clay trade. It is now 
extensively used for building purposes. Be- 
sides fire-bricks and terra-cotta, there is a 
special manufacture of porcelain baths which 
could not, because of their large size, be made 
in the ordinary earthenware of Staffordshire. 
The most striking and novel development of 
the trade, however, was the revival in 1882 of 
the Faience Art, left to us from the Italian 
Renaissance of the fifteenth century. The 
product is not confined to pottery. It is 


also used for architectural purposes—both 
for internal and external decoration. Pot- 
tery is still made to a certain extent. 


Unlike most industries of this country, the 
fire-clay trade has been affected but little by 
the marvellous mechanical ingenuity which 
has been one of the leading characteristics of 
the Queen’s reign. Even now, comparatively 
little machinery is used, and several of the 
processes in use date back to the most remote 
periods. Machines have been constructed to 
supersede the old method of milling by hand, 
but they have been unsuccessful. It has been 
found that machine-made fire-bricks have 
inferior refractory properties. Of conrse, in 
some branches machines are now in successful 
operation. Since the Queen’s accession to the 
throne the fire-clay industry has developed 
from an insignificant to an important industry. 
In 1837 there were, roughly speaking, only 
about 200 hands employed; in 1897. the 
number has been increased to nearly 3000. 
Within the last few years the industry has not 
grown to any very important extent, hostile 
tariffs having greatly curtailed the export 
business. 


Av a cost of nearly £25,000 a block of ware- 
houses is about to be built in High Street, E., 
according to the designs of Mr, Charles Dunch, 
Architect, St, Clement’s House, Clement’s 
Lane. 

Prnpine the rebuilding of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the directors will abstain 
from making further purchases for their 
various collections. A sum of over £11,000, a 
erant in aid towards such purposes, appears 
in the votes of the present year. This and 
successive grants will presumably be allowed 
to accumulate to the eredit of the Museum. 
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indstha and Dalmatiaowith 


a Camera. 
(Concluded.) 
By W. Law Bros. 


IV.—SPALATO. 


OR the Artist and archeologist I cannot 
conceive a keener sensation of delight 
than that experienced on entering the 
harbour of Spalato on a fine summer 
evening, and seeing the long grey walls 

of the palace of Diocletian gilded by the low 
western sun, and the wonderful mass of ship- 
ping with sails of all hues, and often painted 
with picturesque designs, as a foreground to 
complete the picture, and in the far distance 
the huge mountains of the Dinaric Alps, still 
with some snow in irregular patches in shel- 
tered spots. 

It is dark by the time you have landed, and 
your first impression of the narrow lanes which 
have grown up within the four walls of the 
Rioman palace are of huge masses of masonry 
dimly lighted by a few feeble and flickering 
gas lamps which yield “no light, but rather 
darkness visible.” But perhaps this gloom 
gives better than any light the first vague 
impressions of the colossal remains by which 
you are surrounded. In Zara and Sebenico 


of the inhabitants took refuge within 
the walls of the palace, which success- 
fully withstood the assaults of the bar- 
barians, and here, inside the palace 
walls, grew up the present town of 
Spalato. 

A daylight walk reveals the huge 
masses of Roman masonry, which loomed 
so huge and shapeless in the dark, as 
you pass into the peristyle of the 
palace, now the Grande Place of the 
town. Here isa perfect front and two 
wings. of Diocletian’s work, and mar- 
vellous work it is, after sixteen centuries 
of neglect.. But look at the construction. 
The cornice of the pediment leaps across 
the. central intercolumnation in the form 
of anarch. You have in facta building 
in which the pretence of traheated 
construction is abandoned, and in which 
for the first time the semi-circular arch 
takes the lead, and the pediment is 
acknowledged to be a subordinate 
feature. Look at the wings of the 
building and see the arches rising 
directly from the capitals of columns. 

The sheds shown in the accompanying 
illustrations are erected round what was, 
but alas! is no more, a superb Roman- 
esque tower on a Roman substructure ; 
but its place is now occupied with an 
enormous scaffolding, within which is 
slowly rising a nineteenth century 

Romanesq te 
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the water power of the rivers has been utilised, 
and the streets are brilliantly lighted by elec- 
tricity, but here, at Spalato, you are in an 
older world, and such new-fangled notions are 
not to be tolerated. It is best to retire to 
your hotel and read up your guide-book and 
prepare plans for the morrow. 

The history of Spalato is deeply interesting. 
Diocletian, the son of slave parents, rose by his 
energy and capacity to the position of governor 
to the Roman colony, of Salona, and afterwards 
assumed the imperial purple, making his head- 
quarters in the town which he had governed. 
On the sea coast, five miles from Salona, he 
built (a.p. 284-803), —perhaps, the grandest 
habitation ever yet constructed, covering be- 
tween nine and ten acres, according to English 
measurement, and to this palace he retired, 
and here he died in the same year which pro- 
duced the reversal of his traditional policy of 
persecuting the Christians and the promulga- 
tion of the edict of toleration by Constantine, 
to be followed a very few years later by the 
conversion of that Emperor to the new faith. 

A very few years after his death, his palace 
was utilised, in part at all events, as a clothing 
factory for the Roman troops, and so it pro- 


‘bably remained till the disruption of the 


Roman Empire, and the terrible year 639 saw 
the invasion of the Avars and the utter de- 
struction of the Roman city of Salona, A few 
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tower, spick 

and span, and 

the ground 

inside the 

sheds is _ littered 
about with  sculp- 
tured stones, some 
of Diocletian’s work, 
others of later times. 
The old tower only 
now remains in old 
drawings and photo- 
graphs. Surely 
some more conserva- 
tive surgery would 
have been possible 


rather than * the 
utter destruction of 
an old, and the 


substitution of what 
we can only call a 
modern forgery. 


Surely the nine- 
teenth century. 
should produce 


nineteenth - century 
work, and not con- 
fine itself to imita- 
tions of twelfth or 
: thirteenth century 


se work, long after 
the spirit of those 


centuries has de-. 
parted ! 
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position and construction seem to indicate this 
object, and we think that most authorities con- 
sider such to be the case, although tradition 
gives it no other designation than a Temple of 
Jupiter, and some authorities have looked upon 
the Temple of A‘sculapius, which still stands 
symmetrically on the opposite side of the 
peristyle, as possibly the tomb. This is used 
now as a baptistery. Itis a curious example 
of the irony of fate that, whichever of these 


‘two views may be the correct one, the tomb of 


the great persecutor of the Christian religion 
should now hold an important position in the 
offices of that religion, either as Cathedral or 
Baptistery. 


Squeezing your way among seaffold poles 


and hoardings, which half reveal and. half 
conéeal the Roman work, you see a red granite 
Egyptian sphinx, mounting guard at the en- 
trance of the tomb, Temple or Cathedral; 
possibly there is, or has been, a second, and 
the pair may have been brought here in 
honour of exploits of the Dalmatian troops in 
Egypt; but while among the ruins one may 
speculate freely on what might have been, it 
is, perhaps, wiser to record what is. The in- 
terior of the Cathedral is shown in the illus- 


Rather than the 
horrible restora- 
tions, under which 
name modern 
Architects have 
wrought more mis- 
chief than has ever 
been done by Goths 
and Vandals, Huns 
and Avars, let us 
reverently preserve 
all that can be 
possibly preserved ; 
and where we must 
re-build, let it be in 
work of our own 
time, without any 
pretence of a mere 
copy. 

These reflections 
are forced upon you 
on entering what is 
now the Cathedral 
—a round building, 
some 45ft. in dia- 
meter. Was this 
the intended tomb 
of itsfounder? Its 
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tration. ‘The walls are indeed Roman, but the 
carvings are modern. The originals are in the 
museum. The authorities did not consider 
that these old, weather-worn, and decayed 
stones, in their original position, would have 
had far more interest and value thzn the 
present substitutes, which are, however, very 
pretty and probably good servile copies of their 
predecessors. Three out of the four city gates 
are still in existence, and show the same 
Romanesque, rather than Roman design, 
which I have already noted, and only the 
limits of space prevent me f10n showing 
more ev: dences of this sane development 
of style. I cannot, _however, forbear 
inserting a view from the roof of the 
Cathedral, showing the rear of the main 
entrance of the Palace, and the huge 
arches turned with tiles, and the bonding 
courses of the same material, together 
with the buildings which the degenerate 
successors of the Romans have thought fit 
to erect against them. 

Before leaving, you should pay a hurried 
visit to the howling wildnerness which 
once formed the flourishing city of Salona. 
Of its former magnificence you can form 
an opinion only from the scattered 
remains of its amphitheatre and its baths, 
its ‘Temples, basilicusas and aqueduct, all 
of which seattered remains are strewed 
about. Some small amount of excavation 
has been carried out, but the Austrian 
Government is not wealthy, and trocps 
and ironclads are required more urgently 
than mere archeology, and such things 
receive scant attention. 

I have selected from my photographs 
two which show, first a necropolis, where 
the stone sarcophagi are literally to be 
found by the hundred, some entire, some 
broken, some with covers, and some with- 
out, of all sizes and dates. Many bear 
early Christian emblems, which show 
that faith to have been strongly held 
here. Some few, with very elaborate 
designs, have been removed to the 
museum at Spalato, but many more 
remain here neglected and deserted, amid 
rank grass and weeds, with which Nature is 
kindly labouring, slowly but certainly, to 
efface all traces of the ravages of man. 

Another view is of the remains of a Christian 
basilica. Its rows of stately columns show 
what a superb building it must have been in 
its time of prosperity, but now few ruins are 
more hopelessly deserted and forlorn. It is 
hard to form a guess at its date even. Diocle- 
tian would never have allowed the Christians 
to erect a basilica in his time, and_in his 
favourite town of Salona, and the sect must 
have become very wealthy and powerful to 
have built on sucha scale. On the other hand, 
the town was utterly destroyed in 639, conse- 
quently these ruins cannct be later, and are 
probably not much earlier, than this date. 

Hard by the ruins is a small albergo, the 
vine-covered porch of which is supported by a 
Roman column, its base in the air, on the right 
hand, and on the left by two Roman fragments 
with superb composite capitals—one reversed 
forms a base, while the other retains its proper 


position. Above is a magnificent head of 
Medusa. Over the other door, beside the sign 


of the Austrian tobacco regie, is the bust of 
an Emperor, and above, a portion of a richly 
carved column surmounted by other busts. 
Further examination reveals inscriptions, 
altars, fragments of cornices and capitals, 
which tell a tale of the wealth of materials at 
hand when this little wine-shop was erected. 
It is perhaps a fitting picture to conclude this 
series of Dalmatian sketches. 

Thousands of Englishmen visit every year 
the cities of Italy. How few of them seek the 
opposite coast of the Adriatic! And yet, per- 
haps, those who have read these rough notes 
and seen the photographs will agree with me 
that there are few coasts in Europe which 
should have more attractions to the lover of 
Arts, History, or Literature, than that of 
Dalmatia. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new chancel and 
vestry, costing £800, to Stockingford Church, 
near Nuneaton, has been laid. 
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NOTES ON CONCRETE & CEMENTS.* | is an 


(Continued from page 300.) 


3y JoHN James Henperson, DUNDEE. 


N streét pavements and railway platforms 
concrete has found a more general adapta- 
tion than in almost any other direction. 


It is 


TOMB OF DIOCLETIAN. 
SPALATO, 


often laid in situ, but sometimes as_ slabs. 
The Victoria Stone Company and Imperial 
Stone Company of London manufacture slabs 
which are found more convenient in London 
as having to be frequently lifted and relaid ; 
while the Granolithic is more frequently 
manufactured in its place in alternate sections. 
Messrs. Doulton have recently put on the 
markét a tile shaped like the letter L, for use 
in building transformer chambers or manholes 
in streets, with a backing of concrete, of which 
the tiles form the 
lagging, All these 
various examples of 
the use of concrete 
have one common 
feature in that they 
are designed, more 
or less, to resemble 
the stone or concrete 
formed in the great 
laboratory of 
Nature, the mechan- 
ically formed arena- 
ceous stones less or 
more closely com- 
pacted according to 
the size of the 
erains, the propor- 
tion of cementitious 
matter, and the 
pressure to which 
they have been sub- 


jected. This pres- 
sure is one of the 
main causes why 


the lower beds of a 
quarry are stronger 
than those above, 
and the more nearly 
we can imitate 
Nature in the 
quality, method, and 
manner of our composition of concrete, the 
greater success will attend our efforts. There 


* A paper read: before the Edinburgh Architectural 
Society. 
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example of the use of concrete in the 
railway bridge over the Dochart on the hne 
from Killin Junction to Loch Tay, built about 
nine years ago; five arches are constructed, 
but so little care has been exercised that the 
marks of the lagging boards. are easily dis- 
cerned. Each arch was thrown in one day, 
and centring was used as in an ordinary 
arch, An attempt has been made to give it a 
monumental expression by a battlemented 
cornice, but its failure is conspicuous by 
the rough surface of the wooden moulds 
showing on the concrete blocks and the 
corners and mouldings chipping off. 
These roughnesses afford foothold for 
vegetable germs which may eventually 
bring about disintegration. There are 
upwards of 200 blocks in this cornice, and 
five different moulds would be required, 
so that a very little extra outlay for 
brass moulds, or for lining the wooden 
ones with zine, would have greatly en- 
hanced the monumental appearance and 
vastly increased the durability. Four 
years ago abridge was built over the 
Danube, where the centring boards were 
covered with strong packing paper well 
soaked in linseed oil and with planed 
wedge fillets nailed on the soffit to give 
the appearance of ashlar courses on soffif, 
and the face boards planed and foiled and 
fitted with similar fillets to imitate 
voussoirs. Hxamining the structure of 
stones under the microscope is an 
interesting study, and you may draw a 
comparison between one loosely put to- 
gether, though regular in formation, such 
as the housemaid would use for polishing 
the hearthstone or doorstep, and others 
equally recular but more closely com- 
pressed, and therefore suitable for use in 
buildings of longer or shorter endurance, 
In these two points of compression and 
reduction of aggregate, considerable pro- 
gress has been made. In the first speci- 
mens of Victoria stone laid down in 
Westminster some twenty years ago, 
large-sized stones were allowed to be used, 
with the natural result that. the more 
easily abraded portions wore away quickly, 
leaving the harder nuggets protruding, much 
to the discomfort of the pedestrian. This is 
now almost. wholly cured by the use of aggre- 
gate not much larger than hemp seed, making 
the artificial slabs far superior to the best 
natural stone flagging, as even then it is not 
always possible to obtain equally hard material. 
All these slabs and pipes are made, as I haye 
already said, under compression, sometimes 
applied by a hammer or beaten in the hands 


NECROPOLIS, SALONA. 


of the moulder, in other instances by mechani- 
cal power. In the case of the hmperial stone 
there is also a trembling motion imparted to 
the frame in which the slabs are made so as to 
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consolidate the materials, attaining the same 
end by shaking as was attained in the case of 
the Welsh dam by hand-placing and beating— 
that is, to make the pieces of aggregate jam 
themselves together in the smallest possible 
space. It is not now so finical or unnecessary 
as it seemed a few years ago to be specially 
careful over the choice of an aggregate suit- 
able for the intended work. Sand plays the 


most important part, and, according as it is 
selected from the bed of a river or from the 
geological deposits in land pits, the resultant 
strength of the concrete will be less or more. 


RUINS OF BASILICA, SALONA. 


Pit sand is preferred by some because it 
possesses greater angularity of surface than 
that which has been subjected to the round- 
ing action of the current of a stream. From 
recent experiments it is ascertained that 
with fine sand more cement is required than 
with coarse sand to obtain the same quality 
of mortar, because within certain limits the 
coarser sand gives smaller interstices requiring 
to be filled with cement. Monsieur Feret, the 
Director of the Laboratory of Roads and 
Bridges at Paris, in 1893 demonstrated that 
for any large and important undertaking the 
architect or engineer should specially investi- 
gate the 
QUALITY OF THE SAND 


at his disposal, so as. to ensure the most 
economical proportions; and, further, that the 
proportions should be settled by the relative 
weight of the materials instead of by the 
measure. Some of the artificial stone con- 
panies prepare their own sand by selecting the 
stone and crushing it to the requisite size. 
The question of cost, either of crushing or 
carriage, may sometimes prevent the Architect 
or engineer selecting the very best sand, but I 
venture to claim and assert that no question 
or objection whatever should prevent him 
insisting on the sand and all other aggregate 
being thoroughly washed. It is scarcely within 
the bounds of possibility to obtain a sand so 
clean as that on being washed it will not 
throw off some clay or loamy sediment. Take 
a sample of any sand from a builder’s yard 
and put it among water, stirring it up so as to 
test its impurity. The Victoria Stone Com- 
pany wash the crushed granite in a Matthews 
washing machine, expressly to remove the 
dust generated in the process of crushing, 
because this dust, though partaking of the 
nature of stone, is non-adhesive, and prevents 
the adhesion of the cement to the stone. 
It is worthy of notice that every stone entering 
into the composition of the Welsh monolithic 
dam has been washed from a hosepipe under a 
pressure of 140 feet, while the rock crushed 
into sand and gravel was also subjected to 
the sam? thorough scrubbing. If you even 
take a sample of sand obtained by crushing 
stoneware pipes or fireclay retorts and put it 
in. water, you will demonstrate for yourselves 


the necessity of washing even such a material 
after crushing. Messrs. Robinson, who 
manufacture a cement from alabaster, say in 
their circular that, unless the user is prepared 
to thoroughly wash the sand, they would 
prefer that he should not use their cement. 
Next in order comes gravel. If it is small 
(say about the size of pigeons’ eggs), it will in 
ordinary cases be used as it comes to hand, and 
this may give fairly satisfactory results where 
one can be confident that no strain will come 
upon the work other than a direct downward 
thrust or compression. But one can never be 
positively certain 
that a compressive 
strain may not occa- 
sionally be changed 
into one of tension 
or torsion, and in 
such circumstances 
the smooth surfaces 
of the pebbles offer 
no “erip for the 
cement. Some years 
ago there was a 
failure in the walls 
of the dock ~ at 
Arbroath; and part 
of the concrete 
foundation was 
taken out. I had an 
opportunity of in- 
specting some of 
the blocks as they 
lay on the quay, and 
in these blocks the 
pebbles stood out 
like knuckles, leav- 
ing on the other 
blocks the corres- 
ponding matrices or 
moulds, clearly 
showing. that the 
strength of the block 
‘ vas not aided or 
increased by the presence of the gravel, 
and exemplifying at the same time the 
incorrect idea of a matrix and the insufficient 
homogeneity of the mass. If the gravel 
is large and crushed by. a stone crusher, 
it then forms an aggregate of great 
value because of the angular points and 
roughened surfaces which it presents. Then 
stones or quarry refuse are good aggregates, 
and according to the quality of the stone so 
will be the strength of the work. Granite 
mixed with a due proportion of other kinds of 
a less smooth tex- 


. 


really fireproof... Some so-called fireproof 
work would ‘miserably fail if put to the test, 
because its component materials have not been 
passed through the trial by fire previous to 
use. Another waste product which has long 
been an eyesore and a nuisance is the slag 
refuse from ironworks, but it is now being 
largely .used as an aggregate. Messrs. 
Jones, of Middlesbrough, compound both 
slabs and bricks with cement and slag. 
In Dundee we have several examples of stone 
balustrade cornices being repaired with fire- 
clay balusters; but you are well aware that 
such articles in fireclay cannot -always be 
obtained of exactly one height and without 
any twisting, whereas, if such articles were 
made of concrete, of cement, and any waste 
product in iron or brass moulds and under 
pressure, absolute exactness of shape and 
dimension would be obtained. See specimen 
of pipe for smoothness. Before leaving this 
part of the subject I would like to urge on the 
younger members especially to be extremely 
eareful with the 


SPECIFICATION OF CONCRETE, 


to see that the right proportions are specified, 
and. to see that the contractor complics w-th 
the conditions; as, for example, you may 
specify cement, sand, and broken stone in 
certain proportions, and he may think he is 
doing you a good turn by putting in some 
gravel among the sand, whereas he is frus- 
trating your good intentions. It is even more 
important still to. steer clear of voids or air 
spaces in concrete, and a very practical way of 
solving this is to fill a measure with the 
broken stone. you are using, shake it well 
down, and fill up the measure with water. 
The quantity of water will represent the 
quantity of sand and cement required. 
Repeat the experiment im the same way 
with the sand, and the resultant quantity of 
water will be the quantity of cement required. 
Four-fifths at least of all the concrete work of 
the present day is compounded with Portland 
cement for the matrix. The word matrix may 
have obtained its general use from the idea of 
the stones or aggregate being placed in the 
soft cement mortar as in a mould or matrix; 
but this idea comes very far short of convey- 
ing to the mind the true purpose, which is to 
form a homogeneous monolithi¢ mass, in which 
the lime or cement performs the function of 
a binding or cementing agent, causing the 
particles of the aggregate to adhere firmly to 
each other. Sometimes other cements are 


ture will give the 
best results in pave- 
ments or railway 
platforms. Probably 
from the want of 
mixture, along with 
ros being open to 
the cleansing action 
of the rain, the 
covered -in plat- 
forms of railway 
stations are some- 
times dangerously 
slippery, fine sand 
has to be sprinkled 
over them. From 
some experiments 
of my own, made 
a few years azo 
preparatory to lay- 
ing the platform 
of a bridge, I formed 
the conclusion that, 
for breaking strain 
and tensile strain, 
limestone is superior 
to granite as an 


ageregate. In both 
the stone and the 
cement broke 


equally across, but - ; 
the granite showed a more glassy-like fracture. 


Then, as a means of 
Urinisine Waste Propucts, 


broken pottery and disused gas retorts form 
one of the very best aggregates, particularly 
in the construction of fireproof work, as this 
aggregate, having been tested as by fire, is 
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used, such as Medina and Roman; they are 
much quicker setting, and therefore more 
suitable for jointing ashlar in tidal work, 
but not so suitable for ordinary concreting. 
Occasionally ordinary lime or hydraulic lime 
is used, but, on a comparison of strength in 
its ratio to bulk, Portland is by far the most 
convenient and economical. It was first made 
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by Aspdin in 1824, and so named by him from 
its resemblance to Portland stone. Chalk and 
clay are the component parts. From 70 to 80 
per cent. of the chalk and 30 to 20 per cent. of 
the clay are mixed with a quantity of water 
into a thick paste or slurry, as it is called by 
the workmen, run into tanks, allowed to settle, 
the surplus water run off, then the paste is 
taken out and dried either in air or by help of 
steam. When sufficiently dried itis burned in 
kilns at a high temperature, after the manner 
of burning limestone. After being sufficiently 
caleined it becomes clinker, and when with- 
drawn from the kiln is allowed to cool, ground 
to an almost impalpable powder, packed in 
easks or bags, and put on the market. Within 
the lines of this brief description there is room 
for a most extended lecture, which would be 
more useful to manufacturers than to the 
present company. Yet a few remarks are due 
to the importance of the cement which enters 
so largely into the composition of all concrete. 


CEMENTS. 


As is well known, there is good conerete and 
bad concrete. In the case of bad concrete 
60 per cent, are caused by bad cement, 25 by 
bad aggregates, and 15 by bad manipulation. 
It is therefore important to know when the 
cement is good, and-how to prove its goodness. 
When too much clay is used in the compound, 
a light-weight cement is produced, rather 
quick setting, and liable to crumble on ex- 
posure. When too little clay (equivalent to 
an overdose of lime) is found in the mixture, 
it will stand a high degree of temperature in 
calcining, but the resulting cement will be 
liable to blow, blister; or swell in the work 
from the air slaking of particles of lime. The 
basis of cement is carbonate of lime, and the 
best samples contain from 74 to 77 per cent. of 
this chemical. Formerly the intimate mixture 
of the components was effected by the aid of a 
very large quantity of water, which had to be 
all dried off again, but now the mixture is 
effected by grinding with a very small quantity 
of water, from 35 to 40 per cent. of the whole 
mass or twenty-two to twenty-four parts of 
water added to every 100 parts of the dry 
materials, thus shortening the drying process, 
and improving the intimate incorporation of 
the two materials. In some of the German 
manufactories the chalk and clay are ground 
and washed separately before calcining, so as 
the more readily to ensure the mathematical 
adjustment of their proportions and the 
separation of any foreign deleterious sub- 
stances. In the burning, the portion at the 
bottom is apt to be overburnt and that 
at the top insufficiently burned, and in the 
best manufactories these are separated on 
their removal from the kiln. The grind- 
ing of the clinker is the next important 
step, the fact having been clearly demon- 
strated by repeated experiments that the 
finer the cement is ground the greater its 
strength, and the greater the quantity of sand 
which it will carry. From very few manu- 
factories is the cement now sent out without 
being sifted and the residue or coarse particles 
put again through the grinding mill. Before 
being used, the cement must be cooled down 
by spreading out over a wooden floor to air, 
slake the coarser particles, and prevent its too 
quickly setting. A very moderate specifica- 
tion for cement is that it should weigh not 
less than 1081b. per bushel and not more than 
1161b. ; that it be of such fineness as wholly to 
pass through a sieve of 2500 meshes to the 
square inch; that not more than 10 per 
cent. of residue should remain in a sieve of 
3600 meshes to the square inch; and that 
briquettes of neat cement after immersion in 
water for seven days should bear a tensile 
strain of at least 360lb. per square inch; but 
too oiten a good cement is killed by dirty sand 
or bad aggregate. Consequently a desire 
sprung up to have a nearer approximation to 
the actual facts by mixing certain proportions 
of sand in the cement briquettes—usually one 
to three ; but the sand had to be reduced to a 
standard, so that part is taken which passes 
through a sieve of 400 meshes to the square 
inch, but does not pass through the 900. This 
testing with sand has been in use in Germany 
for many years, but more recently adopted 
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in Britain. The German manufacturers use 
one particular sand for testing. It is not 
possible for the same to be done here in every 
case; but with care in choosing a sand which 
shows under the microscope that it is of an 
angular formation and not rounded, and which 
a chemical examination shows to be free of 
any deleterious chemical compound, a tensile 
strain of 250lb. to the square inch should be 


obtained. Anything less should not be 
accepted. From this 250 at seven days the 


strength should increase very rapidly up to 
twenty-eight days, and then more slowly, so 
that in any large undertaking briquettes 
should be made in sufficient number to have 
two tests at each period of one, two, three, and 
four weeks. In 1894 Messrs. Dyckerhoff 
published the result of their experiments, to 
the effect that a cement which would leave a 
residue of 10 per cent. on a 2500 mesh would 
show a tensile strength of 42 per cent. greater 
than the same cenient from which the coarser 
particles had been removed by a 32,200 mesh, 
but that the latter—that is, the finer cement— 
when mixed with standard sand three to one 
would show 41 per cent. greater than the 
coarse cement (these all at seven days), and 
64 in the case of one of cement to five of sand at 
the end of twenty-five weeks. This result has 
recently been confirmed by a severe storm 
which arose between the majority of cement 
manufacturers of London and one firm who 
thought to improve their cement by the 
addition of ground ragstone. It is about two 
years since this happened, and last November 
Mr Butler gave to the Society of Engineers 
the results of a lone series of experiments 
showing that the extremely fine ~particles 
of neat cement by themselves are not so 
strong as a cement containing coarser particles 
of clinker, which form, so to speak, a perfect 
aggregate and nucleus of crystallisation, and 
the presence of small particles of inert 
material afford more nuclei of crystallisation 
and thus enable the briquettes under test to 
show a higher tensile power; but when 
standard sand is added to the briquettes then 
a lower tensile strength results, which might be 
expected, because, if two particles of sand or 
aggregate have between them a particle of an 
inert substance instead of an active cementi- 
tious particle of cement, the weakening of the 
mass mustresult. Dr. Michaelis, of Berlin, in 
his report to the London Chamber of Commerce 
brought out the same results. At the risk 
of repeating myself, I ask you to notice that 
the same argument holds good for the washing 
of all sand and aggregate just before use, 
because the crushing of the stone and the 
abrasion of the sand causes the formation 


of dust which is not cementitious and 
which envelops the particles of sand or 
aggregate and so prevents the active 


cementing agent binding the particles together, 
Having therefore attained some excellence in 
the manufacture of cement, let us turn our 
attention to securing good sand and good 
aggregate, not merely in slabs, bricks, pipes, 
or other articles made in the workshop, but in 
the ordinary work of foundations, street pave- 
ments, and house walls. Why should we 
think to save some cost on the price of the 
cement when we have to pay carriage of the 
coarser particles from London to Edinburgh 
which could be got more cheaply nearer home ? 
And how annoying it is to see good cement 
killed by thecarelessness of workmen making up 
the cement on the street or on the clay ground, 
allowing chips of wood, or straw, or reeds 
which have been brought in with the sand, 
or any other ingredient, quite promiscuous 
like to be incorporated with the cement. 
One difficulty which prevents progress being 
made quickly is the want of a national museum 
or public gallery for testing various samples 
at various ages. Of course the manufacturers 
preserve their own records, but these are not 
accessible to the student, and cannot be com- 
pared one with another. Perhaps in this 
Jubilee year some beginning in this direction 
might be made by one of the learned societies 
or by one of the rich municipalities of the 
empire. I would like to raise my voice in 
warning against that phrase so often seen in 
flaring advertisements: “No skilled labour 
required.” That phrase has wrought more 


mischief than can be calculated. There is no 
work, however humble or simple it may look, 
but requires skill, and the proper mixing of 
concrete requires skill of no ordinary kind. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY BUILDINGS. 


HE West Riding County Council has ap- 
plied to the Local Government Board for 
leave to borrow about £125,000. Of this 
amount if is proposed to spend upwards of 
£80,850 on the building of a new hospital for 
the treatment of acute cases of insanity—the 
new building to be on land adjoining the 
existing West Riding Asylum at Wakefield— 
and £43,500 on the completion, fitting-up, and 
furnishing of the new County Council Offices 
at Wakefield. To secure evidence in connec- 
tion with the application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to borrow this sum of money, 
Colonel John Ord Hasted. R.H., visited Wake- 
field a few deys ago. ‘The Inspector con- 
sidered the case of the proposed loan of 


£43,500 for the fitsing, furnishing, and 
completion of the new County Council 
Offices. - In the Architect’s original esti- 


mate, including land, quantities, fees, &c., 
the cost of the building, it was stated, was set 
down at £68,424: In this the sum of £63,974 
represented the building proper. ‘The lowest 
tender, however, that was received for the 
carrying out of the original design was as high 
as £80,384, or £16,410 in excess of the Archi- 
tects’ estimate. The General Purposes Com- 
mittee that had the matter under considera- 
tion endeavoured to secure such alterat o1s in 
te premises as to bring the tender witki1 the 
estimate, but eventually it recommend:d to 
the Council the acceptance of the original 
tender of £80,384, subject to the omission of 
certain items for electric light, and in respect 
of caretaker’s house, amounting to £3560. 
Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson’s tender to the 
amount of £76,824 was then accepted. Since 
the tender was accepted several additions have 
from time to time been made—the principal 
items being for raising the ceiling of the 
council chamber, the instalment of electric 
wire, inter-telephonie communication, stone 
carving, fibrous plaster, heightening of the 
tower, accommodation for boiler, and other 
additions, resulting in increasing the original 
estimate of £76,824 to £108,543. A loan of 
£60,000 having already been approved by the 
Local Government Board, the object of the 
inquiry was for leave to borrow £43,500 more.— 
The Inspector, after hearing the case in 
support of the County Council, observed that 
£12,500 seemed to be for furniture, and that 
it was not usual to allow so long a period as 
thirty years for the repayment of loans under 
that head.—It was stated in reply that the 
fittings and furniture would be of as perma- 
nent a character as the building, and it was 
proposed to ask for a period of thirty years in 
regard to the whole of the loan.—Ihe In- 
spector: Much of the expenditure seems to 
have been caused by excess of ornamentation 
and decoration.—Mr. Hankinson: And by the 
heightening of the tower, of the Council 
Chamber, boiler rooms, for which land had to 
be purchased, and other important alterations. 
—Yhe case of the application for the power to 
borrow £80,850 for asylum purposes was 
separately dealt with. This application, 
it was stated, was to borrow £80,850 on account 
of the erection of the new acute asylum, £2520 
being forthe purchase of additional land adjoin- 
ing the existing asylum estate at Wakefield. 
The amount of the contracts already let 
represented about £69,000. Other works not 
yet contracted for were estimated to cost 
£11,617. These would be let presently, and 
there was an amount allowed for contingencies 
amounting to £298, making a total of £80,860. 
Mr. Vickers Edwards, county» surveyor, 
having produced the plans in connection with 
the building, the inquiry closed with an 
intimation that a further application would be 
made in regard to the cost of fitting and 
furnishing the building. 


It is intended to erect a new Church at 
Pentre, near Flint, on a site given by Mr, 
J. K. Huntly, of Highfield Hall, 
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ErringHam Hovust, ARUNDEL STREET, 
June 30th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 


~I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 


the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble reofs.”—JOoHN 
RusKIn. 


THere is a proverb that “any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog,” and it would appear, 
judging from the numerous flimsy pretexts 
which are put forward for the purpose of col- 
lecting subscriptions, that any excuse is good 
enough for the purpose of restoring a Church. 
The rector and churehwardens of Whitchurch, 
otherwise Little Stanmore, near Edgware, are 
appealing for funds for repairing the Church 
and providing a new organ chamber to the 
Parish Church, on the ground that the organ 
is that upon which the immortal Handel 
during the years 1718-21 habitually played. 
The musical critic of the Daily News (who is 
likely to be an authority on the subject) asserts 
that the present Whitchurch organ cannot 
possibly be Handel’s, and that Handel has 
been shown, on the authority of Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, not to have visited Canons 
(the Duke of Chandos’s seat) until he went 
there in 1720 to produce his oratorio 
of “Esther.” The organ at Canons upon 
which Handel played, he being organist to 
the Duke of Chandos, is now at Gosport, 
having been purchased in 1714, when, on the 
death of the Duke, the house at Canons was 
pulled down. ‘The case of the organ at Whit- 
church is ascribed to Grinling Gibbons. The 
placing of organs in chambers in small 
Churches is generally condemned by musi- 
cians, and the-addition of an organ chamber 
to afi ancient building is to be deprecated, as 
it destroys the authentic character of the 
plan, and generally results in the obliteration 
of some interesting feature and the intrcduc- 
tion of unnecessary new work. In the case of 
a Norman village Church, the addition of an 
organ chamber is sufficient in many cases to 
disfigure it past recognition, and an ¢xample 
of the mischievous effect of such an addition 
may be seen at the pretty Church of Kings- 
bury, near Hendon, Middlesex. Whitchurch 
Church appears to have been rebuilt at the 
beginning of the last century. 


Mr. Wrke Baytuiss, the President of- the 
Royal Society of British Artists, who has 
received one of the Jubilee honours, has waited 
somewhat long for recognition in his position 
as President of the R.B.A.’s. There is probably 
no Artist in London who has given more 
generous encouragement to young painters 
than Mr. Bayliss. He is always discovering 
new talent, and the doors of the Suffolk Street 
Galleries are ever open to admit it, As a 
painter, Mr. Bayliss is a one-subject man; he 
never wearies of the beauty of Church interiors, 
and there are few Cathedrals, either British or 
foreign, which he has not painted; and in all 
his pictures he gets a spirit of reverence and 
devotion which immediately stamps the work 
as coming from his hand, 


Aw the third conference of the Clergy and 
Artists’ Association held in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster, Canon Gore, in his 
opening address, remarked that a proposal to 
start a new association for any purpose under 
the sun aroused an instinctive antagonism in 
the human heart at the end of the nineteenth 


century. For there were already so many 
societies. The question was whether there 
was any adequate justification for this Clergy 
and Artists’ Association, and for maintaining 
and developing it. If they went about the 
country and went into many Churches, they 
would see that the period was one of Church 
restoration, and the restoration was of 
a very decent order. But they must see a 
ereat deal of Church decoration which caused 
them to ask the question, “ How much a yard 
was it?” and to make no other inquiry. 
There was the least possible of the indi- 
viduality of the Artist about it, for when 
people wanted to have a Church decorated 
there were places to which they could go and 
find out the cost, and the transaction was 
business-like.’ Anything else was indefinite, 
and it was thought that only great institutions 
like St. Paul’s could employ an Artist directly 
to exercise his personal skill and power. It 
was because they were dissatisfied with this 
state of things that this Association had come 
into existence. Its object was to bring to- 
gether those who had the material for 
ecclesiastical decoration, and those who had 
the personal gifts.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Edward E. Prior, on ‘‘ Church Building Present 
and Future.” 


Now that the patents have been secured, 
Mr. W. H. Preece has given us particulars of 
Marconi’s wireless telegraph. It is based on 
the principle of sending waves through the 
luminiferous ether by means of electric sparks. 
The sparking takes place between metal balls 
which are connected to an induction coil, after 
a method devised by Professor Righi, following 
the classical experiments of Heinrich Herz. 
The electric waves set up in the ether by the 
spark as ripples are produced by dropping a 
stone into a pond, travel with the speed of 
licht, and can be reflected or projected in the 
manner of light. 


Tue Dean of St. Paul’s writes :—“ St. Paul’s 
has been so much in evidence during the last 
few days that I am anxious to bring the fol- 
lowing under the notice of your readers. 
Through the liberality of four City companies 
the half domes at the corners of the great 


~ dome will be filed with mosaics, we hope be- 


fore the end of the year. This and other work 
that is in progress will exhaust the funds at 
our disposal. We are very anxious to carry 
on what has been so well begun whilst we can 
have the invaluable help of Mr. Richmond. 
There are two things which press. The one is 
the space between the whispering gallery and 
the bottom of the windows in the dome. To 
cover this with mosaics will cost not less than 
£10,000, The other is to decorate the roof of 
the aisles of the choir, where there are six 
small shallow domes, with a place for the arms 
of any donor who would kindly give £1000 for 
the completion of one of them. We are 
anxious to make arrangements with Mr. 
Richmond, so that there may be no stoppage 
in the work. The money will not be wanted 
until next year, so that a promise to be ful- 
filled next year would suffice ; but, as we can- 
not venture to proceed without the certainty 
of knowing whence the requisite funds are to 
come, I lay this before your readers in the 
hope that some of them may be moved to help 
us to proceed with this most desirable work, 
in which case I would ask them to communi- 
cate their intention to me.” 


Mr. ALEXANDER R. Brnnin, Engineer of the 
London County Council, who has received the 
honour of knighthood, was pupil and assistant 
to the late Mr. J. F. Bateman. In early life 
he was engaged on railway construction in 
England and Wales, and he entered the Public 
Works Department of India in 1868. After 
distinguished services there, he became engi- 
neer to the Bradford Corporation, and during 
his period of service there he laid out and 
designed a very large extension of the water- 
works. His lectures on Waterworks Construc- 
tion have been published by the Government. 
Mr, John Wolfe Barry, C.B., F.R.S., President 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, whose 
name was also amongst those receiving the 
honour of knighthood, is the youngest son of 


the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A., and was born 
in 1836; educated at. Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, and King’s College, London. He re- 
presented Great Britain on the International 
Technical Commission on the Suez Canal, and 
was engineer of the Tower Bridge, 1894, of the 
Barry Docks, and other important engineering 
works. 


Messrs. Maprrn anp WEBB have on view 


at their Oxford Street house the gold casket - 


which was presented to the Queen on the 
oceasion of her recent visit to Sheffield. The 
casket, which Messrs. Mappin and Webb 
designed and manufactured, is a beautiful 
example of the goldsmith’s art. In general 
form it is oblong, conceived with distinct 
regard to the style of the Sheffield Town Hall, 
of the opening of which it is to be a record. 
The base is about 14in. by 10in., and the casket 
rising on this has five panels on the obverse 
and five on the reverse, while the ends bear, 
one the arms, crest, and motto of Her Majesty, 
and the other the arms, crest, and motto of 
the City of Sheffield. The lid is a rich, hold, 
oblong dome, with a figure of Britannia stand- 
ing in the centre, the Trident in one hand and 
the Union Shield in the other. At each corner 
of the casket, but standing well out from it, 
are tour 
divisions of the globe to which Sheflield trade 
penetrates. These are the main features of 
the design; but its details are also full of 
interest. The panels of the body of the casket, 
for example, are very beautiful, being largely 
emblematic of the industry of Sheffield, and 
the elaboration of the lid is also most effective. 
The gold key, likewise, is in harmony with 
the style of the Town Hall in its column and 
embellishments, and the whole work is certainly 
a very worthy memento of the act which Her 
Majesty performed a month ago. 


Tue total expenditure upon the restoration 
of the west front of Rochester Cathedral, and 
upon other works connected therewith, has 
been £7358. Besides this, between £600 and 
£700 has been spent in restoring the crypt, 
which is one of the finest in England. ‘The 
old Norman work has been preserved, and the 
southernmost aisle has been partitioned off 
into a series of vestries. Of the amount last 
named, £500 was contributed by the Dean as 
the result of his lecturing tour in the United 
States. It is now proposed to launcha scheme 
of restoration by the side of which the previous 
works will be dwarfed into insignificance. It 
is desired to restore two of the roofs, which 
were spoilt by being lowered in times gone by, 
and to build a new tower and.spire in place of 
“the present deformity,” as the Dean terms the 
existing tower. The estimated cost is £20,000. 


JoHN Gipson, R.A., who was a native of 


Conway, but a large portion of whose career. 


in Art was passed in Liverpool, was the 
sculptor of the marble statue which marks the 
tomb of William Huskisson in St. James’s 
Cemetery, and a bronze replica of the effigy 
holds a place in front of the Revenue Buildings, 
facing South Castle Street. Perhaps the 
authorities may feel inclined to direct the 
cleaning of this fine work as well. 


Mr. A. G. Tempe, Director of the Guildhall 
Gallery, is preparing for Messrs. Chapman and 
Halla work on “The Art of Painting in the 
Queen’s Reign.” ‘The sub-title, “ A Glance at 
some of the Painters and Paintings of the 
Period,” explains the plan which the author 
has set before him, to give a résumé of the 
progress of British painting in the last sixty 
years. Biographical details of the Artists are 
not more freely given than is necessary, 
attention being directed to their works. Re- 
presentative examples of the leading’ painters 
are .reproduced—many for the first time—to 
the number of sixty or seventy. Among them 
are Landseer’s “‘ Monarch of the Glen,” David 
Cox’s “ Vale of Clwyd,” Millais’ “ Ferdinand 
and Ariel,” “ Chill October,” and “Fringe of 
the Moor,’ Holman Hunt's. “Light of the 
World” and ‘Christians and Druids,” and 
others by Stanfield, Mulready, Turner, Watts, 


Frith, Hook, Noel Paton, Madox Brown, Ros- 


setti, and Leighton. 
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We are able now to say definitely what Lord 
Onslow proposes with regard to the Works 
Department of the London County Council. 
It is that “as the Council is divided on the 
question of continuing the Works Depart- 
ment,” the report of Sir Arthur Arnold’s 
Special Committee should not be proceeded 
with; but that the General Purposes Com- 
mittee should be directed to report as to the 
best means of carrying on the work “ with as 
little loss as possible” until after the election 
in March next. The meaning of this ingenious 
resolution is to kill the Works Department 
and the policy of direct employment, without 
incurring the odium of killing them. Ap- 
parently Lord Onslow wants to leave the 
Progressives saddled with the blame of all the 
apparent “losses” which his own policy has 
produced, and to avoid the responsibility of 
any constructive proposal. Sir Arthur Arnold’s 
Inquiry was Lord Onslow’s own creation. It 
has made a report, the main effect of which is 
wholly favourable to the Progressives. To 
ignore this important verdict is an insult to 
the Special Committee, and is 4 continuance 
for party purposes of a disastrous state of 
uncertainty. 


Wirn reference to the proposal to re-build 
Gowthwaite Hall, Bradford, Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, writes -—‘I 
am afraid the old building materials of 
Gowthwaite Halt, if erected on another site, 
eyen in strict conformity with the original 
plans, would altogether fail to appeal to our 
feelings in the way the present house does. 
Besides the loss of that identity of locality 
which in so inexplicable a way affects our 
minds, and the sacrifice of great portions of 
the original materials which could never be 
re-used, we must take into account the effect 
which the selection and arrangement of 
materials have on our sense of propriety. 
Thus, in a house erected when oak was 
plentiful, but the labour of working it great, 
we see no incongruity in a rudely axe-fashioned 
heam of enormous strength being employed to 
support a very small weight, although a 
similar arrangement in a modern erection 
would grossly offend our sense of proportion 
and beauty. Without venturing too far on 
the debatable question how far these and 
other reasons may account for the fact, I-can 
unhesitatingly state that an ancient building, 
thus re-erected, possesses scarcely more interest 
than an Architectural plan. It is therefore for 
Yorkshiremen to decide whether Gowthwaite 
Hall shall remain intact on its present site, 
with all its historic and artistic interest on its 
head, or whether all but a fraction of its 
associations shall be lost to posterity. No 
middle course is possible.” 


Tun members of the Yorkshire Archxological 
Society recently visited Markenfield Hall and 
Ripon Minster. At Markenfield Hall the 
ancient banqueting hall was first inspected. 
This, with one or two unimportant alterations, 
stands precisely as it did at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Indeed, Markenfield 
Hall is the finest example of a thirteenth or 
fourteenth century manor house in the 
northern counties. In the hall the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. William Brown, of Trenholme, 
Northallerton, gave a brief and interesting 
sketch of Markenfield Hall and its owners. 
The earliest mention of the house appears to 
have been in Domesday Book. Not until early in 
the thirteenth century did it come into posses- 
sion of the Markenfield family. In 1316 the then 
owner and founder of the family fortified it, 
digging around it the moat which still remains. 
The ancient chapel and the solar (or Lord’s 
retiring room) were visited. The old buttery 
in the basement, which remains just the same 
as in 1300, was also worth a visit. During the 
stay at the Hall, Mr. C.C. Hodges, of Hexham, 
described the Architectural features of the 
building. Ripon Minster was next visited, the 
society being received by the Dean (the Hon. 
W. H. Fremantle), who gave an interesting 
sketch of the building. Mr. Hodges described 
its Architectural features, and the visitors then 
explored the Minster, inspected the mural 
tablets and efligies, the carving of the stalls of 


| 
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the Canons, and admired the beautiful east 
and west windows. The Anglo-Saxon crypt, 
sole relic of the Church built by St. Wilfrid, 
was inspected, being lit for the nonce by 
candles, that the narrow steps, worn by the 
feet of countless penitents, might not be re- 
sponsible for any accidents. The Norman 
crypt, constructed, with the main body of the 
Church, by Roger, the great building Arch- 
bishop of York (1154-1181), was likewise 
visited. A move was made to the chapel of 
the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen. This 
building, which is now disused, is one of the 
most venerable in Ripon. It owes its erection 
to Thurstan, an Archbishop of York, and 
amongst the objects of interest may be men- 
tioned a fine old oak Perpendicular chancel 
sereen and an ancient plate chest. 


Ir is computed that during Her Majesty’s 
reign upwards of £150,000 has been expended 
in Church building and restoration in north- 
east Warwickshire. In Nuneaton the old 
mother Church has been greatly improved 
since 1837. In the newer portion of the town, 
a Church has been built on the ruins of the 
old abbey. Chilvers Coton Church has been 
greatly altered since the days when “George 
Eliot ” was a worshipper there, It has been 
enlarged, restored, beautified, re-seated, and 
the old entrance re-opened. A movement is 
now on foot to erect a vestry, and towards 
this object over £50 was collected at the 
recent thanksgiving services. Stockingford 
Church is not like the same place it was 
a few decades ago, and the sacred building at 
Ansley has been greatly altered by the hand 
of the restorer. Atherstone Church has 
improved greatly since the forties, and Meri- 
den Church has come in for a liberal share of 
attention. In the parish of Foleshill two fine 
Churches and schools have been built, while 
the old parish building is much improved and 
enlarged. The Churches of Corley, Keresley, 
Astley, Hawkesbury, and Wolvey have been 
improved, and at Stoke considerable sums 
have been expended. 


Mr. Buxton Kniaut, best known to the 
frequenter of the London picture galleries as 
a regular. exhibitor at the New English Art 
Club, brings forward at the Goupil Gallery a 
group of pictures and studies in oils and 
water-colours. There is about this Artist’s 
work, notwithstanding its exaggerations of 
technique, a certain robust simplicity, a certain 
sincerity of nature-worship, which go some 
way towards securing pardon for many sins. 
Painters of this type. are generally seen to 
greater advantage in negligé than in full dress, 
and Mr. Buxton Knight is no exception to 
this rule. Such pieces as the Constable-like 
study of big elm trees, “ A Leafy Aisle,” and the 
sunny afternoon scene, “The Windmill near 
Caterham,” are more within his means than 
works laid out on a more ambitious scale. It 
is difficult in these last to excuse, even in 
virtue of a certain colour and atmospheric 
truth, the heavy, clumsy technique. The main 
feature of this is such an abuse of impasto, in 
every part of the canvas alike, that it fails of 
its true effect, as attained even by Constable, 
Jules Dupré, and other landscape painters, 
who have indulged in it certainly beyond the 
legitimate point. 


Tur tomb of Alexandre Dumas fils is now 
completed in the Montmartre Cemetery, and 
ina day or two the fine recumbent statue of 
the dramatist by M. de Saint-Marceaux will 
be removed from the Salon du Champ de 
Mars to its final destination. There it will 
rest between four columns of blue Norman 
eranite, which support a massive cenotaph of 
the same material in the style of that of the 
Scipios at Rome. Upon the architrave is 
engraved in letters of gold the name Alex- 
andre Dumas fils, and below on a tablet sur- 
rounded by ornamental work of a simple 
character may be read by way of mortuary 
inscription a passage from the preface to the 
«Femme de Claude.” 


Many and varied as have been the munici- 
pal enterprises of Glasgow in recent years, 
none has been more remarkable than the 


movement for extending the public parks and 
open spaces of the city. Until a few years 
ago it was very deficient in that respect, more 
especially for a town of such a large and 
dense population. Tollcross Park, the latest 
addition to the city’s property, consists of the 
grounds, extending to about 84 acres, sur- 
rounding the fine mansion of Tollcross, built 
by David Bryce, of Edinburgh. A feuing 
plan was suggested to meet the ever-growing 
demand for houses in the district; but the 
Corporation stepped in, and for £30,000 pur- 
chased one of the most picturesque spots in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow for the use of 
the public. 


Messrs. Curistiz, Manson, and Woops 
recently sold at their rooms, King Street, 
St. James’s Square, the collections of modern 
pictures belonging to the late Mr. J. L. 
Leathart, Gateshead-on-Tyne, and the late Sir 
Henry Edwards, of Berkeley Square, W. Some 
excellent prices were realised, the best items 
being as follows:—The Merciful Knight, by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones; 680 guineas; Sybil, by 
Lord Leighton, ¥.R.A., 600 guineas; The 
Frigidarium, by Lord Leighton, 650 guineas ; 
A Winter Scene, by W. Muller, 480 guineas ; 
An Ancient Custom, by E, Long, R.A., 400 
guineas; Baiters, by Colin Hunter, 270 guineas ; 
Spring, by J. C. Hook, R.A. 175 guineas ; 
Battledore, by Albert Moore, 150 guineas ; 
Shuttlecock, the companion picture, 140 
guineas; The Musician, by A. Moore, 150 
vuineas ; Kine David, by Lord Leighton, 130 
guineas; Modern Cyprus, by H. Long, R.A., 
120 guineas; The Entombment of Christ, by 
Ford Madox Brown, 120 guineas, The sale 
realised about £7000. 

A MEETING was held at the house of the late 
Lord Leighton, No. 2, Holland Park Road, a 
few days ago, in order that the delegates 
who had been appointed by the Vestry of 
Kensington, the Library Commissioners, and 
the Royal Drawing Society should confer with 
the committee of the Leighton House Fund as 
to the best measures to be taken in order to 
meet the conditions necessary before the 
generous offer made by Lord Leighton’s sisters 
—to present his house with the unique Arabian 
Court and its garden to the nation—can be 
accepted. Mr. Lionel Cust said that a col- 
lection of Lord Leighton’s sketches already 
hanging on the walls of the house had been 
secured. Resolutions were passed to the effect 
that it was most desirable that the offer of the 
sisters of the late Lord Leighton should be 
accepted, recommending that the house should 
be vested in seme local corporate body for use 
as an Art library and museum, and appointing 
a sub-committee to consider the matter and 
report to a subsequent meeting of delegates. 


Av Norwich Consistory Court, Mr. Chan- 
cellor Blofield granted a faculty for the 
restoration of the Church of Shernbourne, near 
Sandringham. This is a small, flint-built 
structure, erected in the Early English style, 
and is stated to have been the second church 
founded in East Anglia by St. Felix. Its 
ancient font is one of the finest examples in 
the county. The fabric was in a very dilapi- 
dated condition when, some few years since, 
the Prince of Wales purchased an estate in the 
neighbourhood of which the parish forms a 
part. One of his first acts of ownership was 
to look to the condition of the little Church in 
which the parishioners had for centuries been 
accustomed to worship, and it is due to this 
thoughtful consideration that the ancient and 
interesting building is about to undergo the 
improvement it so much needs. Plans, have 
been prepared by Mr. H. J. Green, the Dio- 
cesan Architect, by which the chancel and 
south aisle are to be rebuilt, new roofs pro- 
vided, the Church reseated, and the general 
repairs of the fabric carried out satisfactorily. 
The estimated cost of this extensive restora- 
tion of a sanctuary which provides sitting 
accommodation for about seventy people is 
£1500. 


Tm London Polytechnic Council, consisting 
of representatives of the City Parochial Foun- 
dation, the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
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tute, and the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council, has unanimously 
paseed a resolution declaring that the objects 
of the proposed Bill for the registration of 
plumbers command support, but that the 
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cluding the substitution of some more repre- 
sentative body for the Plumbers’ Company to 
carry out the objects of the Bill. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association 
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pictures painted by Miss Ella Rolfe. 


for the promotion of Technical and Secondary 
Education has unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion generally approving the principle of regis- 
tration, and expressing the desirability that 
the General Council under the Bill should be 
required to place on the register workmen who __ 
have passed the examination of competent _ 
public authorities approved by the Local 
Government Board, and that the executive 
body to carry out the Act should be a com- — 

mittee of members of the General Council. ; 
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A sMALL collection of antique and Italian 
cinque cento bronzes, medals, and other objects 
of Art, the property of Sir Edgar Boehm, and __ 
porcelain and: decorative objects of the late 
Mr. J. J. Farquharson, of Langton House, 


Blandford, was sold last week. The more — 
interesting lots were as follows:—A very fine 
Italian bronze group, representing a seated — 
satyr grasping a serpent which is biting the 
mouth of a tortoise, 4in. high, 51 guineas; a 
very finely modelled statuette of a rhinoceros, 
58 guineas ; bust of a lady, with a garland of 
flowers, a large Roman mosaic, llin. by 17in., — 
in chased ormolu frame, with inscription in 
Latin, 145 guineas; a set of sixteen 
old Dresden figures of monkey musicians, j 
with conductor in costume, 200 guineas; an _ 
old. Sévres oviform vase, gros-bleu and * 
ceuil-de-perdrix ground, painted with. birds 
and foliage in colours on white ground in two 
shaped medallions, 12in. high, 180 guineas ; a 
a pair of small old Sevres seaux, each painted 
with birds and foliage in two shaped medal- _ 
lions, on gros-bleu ground, 120 guineas; a 
small ecuelle, cover and stand, painted with <u 
birds and foliage in six medallions in gilt 
scroll borders on rose-du-Barri ground, 60 


- guineas; the Barberini vase, No. 5 of the first — : 


50 copies executed by Josiah Wedgwood by 
permission of the Duchess of Portland; £78; 
a Louis.XTV. barometer, by Carcany, in cartel — 
case of ebony, inlaid with panels by Boulle, aes 
and mounted with a large terminal figure of 
Cupid, 63in. high, 50 guineas; a Louis XVI. 
marqueterie secretaire, inlaid with a chemist’s — 
laboratory in circular medallion, and trophies — 
of scientific apparatus and instruments, sur- 
mounted by a fleur-de-péche marble slab, 52in. 
high by 70in. wide, 230 guineas. 2 eee 


AN Exhibition of home Arts and Crafts was 
held at Bury last week. Original oil paintings 
formed a very interesting collection, including _ 
One. 
represented a view of Christchurch Park, — <3 
Ipswich; another represented a house in — 
Derby Road, Ipswich. Other pictures were — : 
also much admired. Miss Dolly Henderson 
was awarded the first prize for the painting of © 
an “Old Man’s Head.” Miss Daisy Cooke _ 
gained second. In the class for oil paintings — 
(copy), Mrs. J. Bell, who exhibited a picture 
of a cart horse, took first prize; Mrs. R. 
Burrell was second. In the class for water 
colours (original) Miss A. Payne secured ase 
chief honour with her picture “Violin and — 
Books” ; Miss E. Burrell (Fornham St. Martin) —_ 
was second. In the class for water colours 
(copy) Miss A. M. Simpson exhibited pretty — 
“Cornflowers,” which justly took the first — 


- prize; Miss Lawrence, with “Guelder Roses,” 


gained second prize. Amongst decorative 
paintings, fans, china, &c., Miss Manfield (Ix- 
worth Thorpe), with “Afternoon Tea Set,” 
gained first prize; Miss N. Betts showed an 
oil painting, which secured second prize. 
Miss G. C. Paine showed a painted velvet 
cushion, which gained third prize. Rico: 


Tue sculptured stones over the doorway of 
the High School, Edinburgh, erected more 
than 300 years ago, on ground to the south of 
the Cowgate, after having been long missing, 
were recently discovered. They were known 
to have been removed to the present High _ 
School, but a search for them had proved — 
fruitless, and it was feared they had been 
broken up. Mr. Falconer found them laid — 
away with their faces to the wall in one of the _ 
school presses, The stones, which are in fine — 
preservation, have now been let into the out- — 
side wall of the hall of the present school over — 
the north-west doorway, so that they agai 
surmount one of the entrances. They have 
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been placed in their present position under the 
superintendence of Mr. Henry EF’. Kerr, Archi- 
tect. The building of which the stones at one 
time formed part was begun by the Town 
Council of Edinburgh in 1577, during the boy- 
hood of James VI., the Earl of Morton then 
being Regent. They thus form an interesting 


the arms of the city, the triple-towered castle, 
but without supporters. On the one side there 
is the letter J., and on the other S., probably 
for James—Sextus. Beneath the arms is the 
motto * Musis respublica floret,” with the date 
1578. The stones measure nearly 5ft. in height, 
by about 3ft. in breadth. 


re) 


engaged in. excavating the great mounds of 
Nuffar, in Northern Babylonia, the site of the 
ancient city of Nippur, the sacred city of Mul- 
lil or the “ Older Bel” of the Semites. The 
history of the expedition which, since 1888, 
has worked upon this site is a remarkable‘one ; 
and its great work has been so quietly done 
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relic of Edinburgh in the days of the old 
Scottish Monarchy. The stones are two in 
number, the under square, the upper forming 
a triangular pediment, and the whole being 
surmounted with a deeply cut border. In the 
pediment there appears the Scottish. crown, 
and under. it J. RK. 6, with a fine display of 
thistle at each side. The under stone bears 
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To have unearthed the ruins of the oldest 
city in the world, the foundations of which 
were laid some six or seven thousand years 
before the Christian era, is a reward of which 
an explorer might indeed be proud. Such 
good fortune seems to have fallen to the lot 
of Mr. Haynes, who for nearly five years has 
been in charge of the American expedition 


T. G. JACKSON, R.A, ARCHITECT, 


that it has attracted but little attention except 
amiong students of Assyriology. ‘The work was 
undertaken by the University of Pennsylvania, 
the funds, which have amounted to about 
70,000 dollars, being provided by a small com- 
mittee interested in the work. The expedi- 
tions of 1888-90 partook rather of a prospecting 
survey, and were-under the direction of Dr 
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Peters. The trial trenches produced a harvest 
of about 10,000 tablets and inscribed objects, 
among them several records of Sagon L., and 
his son, Naram-Sin, whose date s.c. 3800 was 
by many regarded as the starting-point of 
Babylonian history. Troubles among the 
Arabs and the~ usual. difficulties with the 
Porte delayed the work for three years. In 
1893 the explorations were renewed under the 
charge of Mr. J. H. Haynes, and they have 
been carried on continuously ever since, and 
have produced results such as were never 
dreamt of even by the most ardent advocate 
of Babylonian explorations, and the history 
of civilisation has been carried back to an 
antiquity never thought of. 


In an article dealing with the effects of the 
Norman Conquest, a contemporary says :— 
“One feature which the ‘coming of the 
Normans’ bestowed on the Church of Ene- 
land has remained, however, all through the 
eventful centuries. That is, the number of 
mighty Norman Churches. They are with us 
still, in all their changeless solemn beauty, 
bearing their voiceless testimony to the long 
and splendid story of the Church of England, 
so indissolubly bound up with the life and 
well-being of the nation. When we speak of 
the ‘coming of the Normans, and of the 
momentous changes which “the one great 
battle and the conquest which followed 
brought upon the English people and their 
Church, few realise how far-reaching in their 
effects many of these changes really were ; but 


when we point to our great Cathedrals, to our | 


lordly Abbeys, all of them due to the new 
spirit infused into the hearts of Churchmen 
by that wonderful race of conquerors, the 
appeal at once goes home, and the greatness 
of the Norman and his work is recognised by 
the mass of our people, As men gaze on 
these vast piles, some of them beautiful and 
strong as in those far-back days when William 
the Conqueror and Matilda his Queen took 
counsel with their wise friend Lanfrane, they 
naturally and wonderingly ask ‘ Whence came 
the gold needful for all these stupendous and 
enduring works?’ We may reply with very 
little hesitation, that the prelates and the 
abbots to whose loving care and far-seeing 
genius we owe these glorious Abbey-Churches 
were assisted by a deep feeling of remorse 
which took possession of the Conqueror and 
his Queen, and many another of his knightly 
comrades ; remorse for the deeds of blood and 
violence which, alas ! accompanied the Norman 
conquest—remorse for the widespread misery 
which their greed of gain and lust of power 
had brought upon hapless England. These 
Norman Cathedrals and Abbeys were Cathe- 
drals and Abbeys of expiation.” 


THE question of Church organs and their 
position still causes much interest. “Septua- 
genarian,” in a letter to the Times, says: 
“Architects are the natural enemies of the 
organ. There should be a set of metal diapa- 
sons in every Cathedral, the lowest of which 
should measure 32ft. from. the mouth, but the 
Architect fears to dwarf the arches. and puts 
his veto upon them. Thus the heavy reed 
pipes are ungoverned and_ produce un- 
pleasant, unmusical, and harsh vibrations. 
The business of the Architect is to put 
away the organ somewhere—anywhere out 
of the Church. Some ornamental pipes may 
peep out here and there, but that is not 
enough for the expression of the instrument. 
Of one thing I am certain—notwithstanding 
all the improvements introduced into the 
mechanism of the organ, the modern instru- 
ment is no more to be compared with the 
production of the great organ-builders of the 
Georgian era than a.new fiddle with a Stradi- 
varius violin! Now there is, in my humble 
opinion, no reason why the latter should not 
be forthcoming to-day as well as the former. 
There is wood to be found in London to match 
the Stradivarius material—the model is well 
known. Just the same care in the selection of 
wood for organ pipes, and patient preparation, 
was a feature of the organ-building of a 
century or two ago. Now too much of the 
timber laid down for organ work is seasoned 
by machinery, and the important element of 


time is not sufficiently considered. It is a 
popular error to suppose that age improves 
the tone of musical instruments. With regard 
to the metal used in organ-building, the use 
of zinc in the large pedal pipes has killed the 
erand old organ tone. Zinc is cheap, light, 
and handy. A tube-of zine of a given capacity 
will produce the same note as if it were made 
of pure Cornish tin and virgin silver lead, as 
it should be. But a hungry, grinding tone 
will pervade the whole instrument from the 
zine base, while a full, rich, mellow sound will 
result from the latter. Again, the increased 
variety of stops, or, more properly speaking, 
registers, has made the modern organ a far more 
costly instrument, if the old effects are to be 
maintained, I fear that modern builders are 
so bent on the production of orchestral effects 
that they ‘scamp’ the necessary amount of 
expensive metal and wood of time-enhanced 
value to obtain the real organ tone. It is a 
fact that an old rebuilt gallery organ is of far 
superior tone to any modern instrument. The 
reason of this is solely because there is good 
material in the old pipes, especially the large 
pedal pipes. I deeply regret the decadence of 
really good organ music since the Gothic re- 
vival of the Victorian age. An organ built in 
1837 by an eminent builder regardless of cost 
was a genuine instrument, though, even then, 
not, perhaps, reflecting so well the personality 
of the maker as one erected in the eighteenth 
century, nor yet that so thoroughly as aseven- 
teenth century instrument. But I deplore the 
very much too patent fact that I know not 
where a really fine new diapason organ is now 
to be got for love or money! In the Austrian 
Tyrol there are some lead mines very rich in 
silver-lead ores. If the clergy under the 
fostering care of the Bishop of Chester would 
see that such lead with pure Cornish tin is 
used in generous quantities for all flue-pipes, 
with carefully selected old time-seasoned wood, 
we may yet remove from the longest reign 
the slur that organ building has become a 
lost Art.” 


LiverPoou is richer in statuary than most 
persons know of. The reburnishing of Maro- 
chetti’s effigies of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, on the plateau of St. George’s Hall, 
has been completed, and now Birch’s statue of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, which also occupies 
a commanding position there, is being touched 
up. Be the hope reiterated that that other 
and finer work of Art by Birch, the statue of 
General Earle, will be subjected to a similar 
process. It is understood that the equestrian 
statue of George III. which stands in Monu- 
ment Place is, in colloquial phrase, to be 
* done up.” 


AYTER many postponements, the scheme for 
joining Great Britain and Ireland seems at 
last to be within measurable distance of 
realisation. The tunnel once decided- upon, 
the various schemes, of which there are five, 
would have to be carefully considered. If the 
selection were a mere matter of convenience, 
much could be urged in favour of & tunnel 
between Holyhead and Kingstown, but the 
great depth of the water, to say nothing of the 
distance, presents insuperable obstacles. The 
nearest points of the two countries are the 
Mull of Cantyre and Tor Point, County Antrim, 
a distance of only thirteen miles, But Tor 
Point is such a desolate, out-of-the-way spot, 
and to reach the end of Cantyre would involve 
such a long journey northward, that the 
advantages of so short a tunnel would be 
quite neutralised. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks the route has attracted considerable 
attention. A tunnel between Cantyre and 
Tor Point would cost about £6,000,000, with 
an additional million for the gradients. The 
largeness of this estimate is due to the uneven 
surface of-the bottom. The routes of the other 
schemes congregate about Portpatrick, on the 
coast of Wigtownshire. The shortest would 
connect Portpatrick and Donaghadee Island, 
a distance of twenty-two miles. The bottom 
here is extremely level, and in this respect has 
great advantages over Cantyre, where the 
declivities are very deep, though, on the 
other hand, the great depth of water (600ft.) 
four miles from the Irish coast, increasing 


to 900ft. on the Scotch side, would greatly 


add to the expense. The deeper the tunnel 


the greater the cost of gradients. As depth ~ ; 


seems to be the most important considera- 
tion, a good deal can be said for a tunnel 
between Magee Island—which is north of 
Whitehead—and Wierston Hill, Wigtown, 
north of Stranraer. By making a detour to 
avoid a deep hole, a mean depth of no more 
than 500ft. could be secured. ‘The curve, how- 


ever, would increase the length to twenty-six 
The longest of all the pro- 


and a half miles. 
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posed tunnels would be one from Larne to ~ 


Stranraer, a distance of thirty miles. As deep 


pools would add to the cost of tunnelling, a 


novel suggestion has been put forward which 


would abolish tunnelling altogether. A bridge — 


inclosed in a continuous cylinder, sunk some 


50ft. below the surface, and kept in its position — 


by anchors and chains, would no doubt be ex- 
tremely ingenious, but the estimate (£5,000,000) 
is too large a sum to risk on what might, after 
all, prove a failure. Taking all the routes, the 
one between Larne and Stranraer seems open 
to the fewest objections. The bottom is not 
so level as that between Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee, but by keeping north of Beauford 
Dyke the depth would not exceed 500ft. As 
tunnelling operations invariably exceed the 
estimated expenditure, the cost of any of the 


schemes we have dealt with would probably — 


run into £12,000,000, a small sum when the 
advantages to be gained are considered. 


A statue of the Duke of Norfolk is to be 
erected in Sheffield to commemorate his ser- 
vices as Mayor. 

Mr. G.T. Lynham, assistant burgh surveyor, 
Aberdeen, has been unanimously elected sur- 
veyor of Burton-on-Trent. Se 

Avr Horsham the permanent memorial of the 
Queen’s reign takes the form of an ornamental 
drinking fountain, to be erected in the Carfax. 

Str. CotumBa’s, the new Presbyterian Church 
of England at the Smithdown Road gate of 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, is approaching com- 
pletion, and will be opened early next month. 

On Friday, at Scarborough, was laid the 
foundation stone of the new marine drive and 
promenade round the Castle Hill, to connect 
the two bays. 


A new Wesleyan Mission Hall and Sunday — 


school erected in Jennings Street, Hull, was 
opened last week. It has cost £2900, and the - 
central hall will accommodate 600 persons. 

THE permanent Jubilee commemoration at 
Cardiff: will be the building of a seamen’s 
hospital at a cost of from £30,000 to £40,000, 
towards which Lord Bute has contributed 
£5000, and a site at Bute Docks. 

At Morecambe the foundation-stone of the 
new promenade from Hast View to Bare, a 


distance of a mile, and which is to be called — 


the Victoria Esplanade, was laid last week by 
Mr. C. J. Clark, of Crosshills. 
Proressor HerKomer has finished the por- 


trait in oils of Mr. R. D. M. Littler, Q.C., C.B., . 


which he was commissioned to paint by the 


Middlesex County Council. It is at present 


on view at the Artist’s studio, and will shortly 
adorn the walls of the Sessions House, West- 
minster. 

THe Master and Fellows of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, hive presented the Rev. 
George Smith, rector of Great and Little Hor- 
mead, Herts, to the living of Houghton 
Conquest, near Ampthill, which is worth about 
£600 a year, the rectory being a picturesque 
moated house, which was built by Dr. Zachary 
Gray, the editor of “ Hudibras.” 

THE Street Syndicate, Limited, having asked. 


the St. Pancras Vestry for the concession of — 
appropriate sites in that parish whereon the ~ 


syndicate might erect illuminated kiosks for 
the sale of newspapers, flowers, &c., the vestry 
has declined to grant the application. 1H 
did so on the recommendation of the Highways 


Committee, “which is strongly of opinion that ~ 


it is not advisable to entertain the application, 
because it is considered inexpedient. to allow 
the syndicate to have possession of any portion 
of the public way ; and, moreover, the develop- 
ment of the scheme would probably interfere 
with the industry of many poor itinerant 
vendors and shopkeepers.” 
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DISINFECTION.* 


PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND 
MECHANICAL. 


(Continued from page laxix.) 


By W. Nosue Twebvetress. 


Lyons. 


| abaee Soaps the best known apparatus is 

Washington Lyons’ Steam Disinfector 
patented in 1880. The patentee, in his specifica- 
tion, claims the combination andarrangementof 
an inner and outer chamber, the former charge 
during operation with high pressure steam, the 
latter with steam preferably of higher pres- 
sure to prevent condensation. The usual form 
of the apparatus is oval in section, and doors 
are provided at either end for the better 
separation of infected and disinfected goods. 
During disinfection the articles are placed in 
a cage of wire netting with a strong iron 
framework fitted on wheels, so as to be readily 
removed, The boiler supplying steam is kept 
distinct, except in locomotive types, and gases 
exhausted from the chamber are caused to 
pass through the boiler furnace. As now con- 
structed, the apparatus is fitted with a vacuum- 
producing apparatus, patented by Alliott and 
Patcn in 1888. The objects of this auxiliary 
applance are to increase the rapidity of pene- 
tration, and to give greater facility for efficient 
drying, by the re-evaporation of moisture in a 
partial vacuum. The drying operation. is 
finther aided by a current of air, preferably 
heated by steam pipes. Disinfection and 
dr\ in x occupy about forty-two minutes, during 
whic period the vacuum apparatus, hot air, 
and ste:m are frequently used, in order to 
secure better peretration of steam by remov- 
ing air from the pores of the articles. There 
is no doubt that the Lyons’ Apparatus is 
thoroughly efficient, and as it is made in 
various sizes, and may be used either as a high 
or low pressure machine. Oras a current steam 
disinfector, it fulfils all reasonable require- 
ments. 

GoDDARD’S. 

The Nottingham Steam Disinfecting Appa- 
ratus was formerly well-known as Goddard’s 
patent. 'The validity of this patent was, how- 
ever, questioned by Mr. Lyons. Litigation 
ensued with two important results, one being 
the usual advantageous augmentation to legal 
banking accounts, the other a decision favour- 
able to Mr. Lyons. The apparatus is now, 
therefore, made pursuant to a license granted 
by Mr. Washington Lyons. In construction 
the disinfector consists of an inner chamber 
and jacket both of rectangular section. Out- 
side the jacket is a hot air space formed by 
the brickwork in which the apparatus is seated. 
Heat is supplied by a furnace, and the jacket, 
being halt-filled with water, forms the boiler, 
The apparatus is furnished with means of 
heating air, and an exhauster for causing 
circulation of the heated air as required. The 
doors at each end of the chamber are hollow, 
and connected to form part of the boiler. The 
method of working is as follows :—The fire is 
lighted, the chamber filled and the doors 
secured. Steam when raised blows off at 
20lb., the safety-valve being sufficiently large 
to prevent increase of pressure. The exhauster 
is started, causing a current of hot air to pass 
through theinner chamber. Steam is admitted 
until it blows off at the safety-valve. Treat- 
ment by steam continues for twenty or thirty 
minutes, the exhauster being then opened, 
allowing steam to escape. Hot air is then 
introduced to remove steam and moisture 
remaining. The temperature of air is regulated 
by means of a thermometer and cold air valve. 
The apparatus is equally adapted for use as a 
pressure or current steam disinfector, and its 
simplicity renders it very serviceable where 
unskilled labour is chiefly available, and in 
institutions where steam services cannot be 
conveniently brought for disinfecting purposes. 
The apparatus is made in sizes to suit all re- 
quirements. ~The efficiency of high-pressure 
machines may be regarded as undoubted, but 


* A paper read before the members of the Civil and 
Mechenical Engineers Society, 


the outlay necessary may sometimes tend to 
prohibit or discourage their general employ- 
ment, especially in parishes and institutions 
with limited finances. 


THRESH. 


This disadvantage has been realised: and 
successfully combated by Dr. Thresh, Medical 
Officer of Health for the County of Essex. 
His apparatus is operated by means of a 
continuous current of steam passing through 
the chamber during the process of disinfection. 
The steam-valve is so constructed that either 
the direct exit to the flue, or the indirect exit 
through the chamber, is open to the boiler. 
In either case the boiler is open to the atmos- 
phere. The Equifex is another apparatus 
now made in this country, and intended for 
use with steam at a pressure of 10lb. per 
square inch. It is also made, but not recom- 
mended, for use with steam at 3lb. pressure, 
and for current steam at atmospheric pressure. 
Amongst Continental machines, one of the 
best known is Schimmel’s apparatus, largely 
used in Germany and to a limited extent in 
England. The larger types of Schimmel’s 
disinfector are very similar in general arrange- 
ment to the Equifex, being circular or oval in 
section, and fitted with one or two doors as 
required. Low-pressure steam is employed 
and obtained from a separate boiler. In the 
lower portion of the chamber, which is non- 
jacketted, is situated a double coil of gilled 
pipes heated by steam. The articles are 
placed inside, on a suitable carriage, after the 
interior has been warmed for about thirty 
minutes. The doors being closed, the articles 
are warmed for another period of thirty 
minutes. Steam is then admitted to the 
interior, and disinfection continued for thirty 
minutes. After disinfection; heated air is 
passed through the apparatus for about a 
quarter of an hour, and the clothes removed. 
Thursfield’s disinfector, used chiefly in Austria, 
was originally designed for disinfection by the 
combined effect of hot air and steam. The 
steam was generated in a separate open boiler. 
whose steam outlet was connected in such 
manner with an apparatus for heating air, or 
with the chimney, so that hot air alone, or 
mixed with products of combustion, would be 
drawn into the chamber along with the steam. 
Reck’s disinfector, made in Copenhagen, is one 
deserving attention. The apparatus is circular 
or rectangular in section, with doors at each 
end, has no jacket, and is worked with low- 
pressure steam. No provision is made for 
drying. The machine has a cold-shower 
apparatus for removing vapour after disinfec- 
tion, but this appears to have no. effect on the 
quantity of moisture contained in the articles. 
America, the land of patents, has produced 
nothing novel in the form of disinfectors, the 
Lyon Apparatus and a local type, similar to 
the Equifex, being chiefly in use. 


WASHING AND DISINFECTING. 


In addition to these, the Americans make use 
of steam washing and. disinfecting machines, 
which have also been made for many years in 
this country. As this form of apparatus ful- 
fils all conditions necessary for true disinfec- 
tion, it may be here briefly described. A 
stationary cylinder, preferably of steel plate, 
having a closely-fitting hinged door, is mounted 
on supports. Insideisa tubular or perforated 
metal cage, to which a rotary motion may be 
imparted by suitable gearing. Valves are 
furnished for the admission and removal of 
water and steam, and the machine should be 
fitted with safety valve, vacuum valve, steam 
and water gauges. The better types of this 
appliance are capable of withstanding 40lb. to 
50lb. steam pressure per square inch, although 
it is not really necessary to use more than 
20lb. pressure in ordinary cases. The act of 
washing having been performed, the articles 
are boiled by steam, and the water being then 
removed, steam is again admitted to complete 
the destruction of any organisms surviving. 
Before opening the door, steam should be con- 
densed by a spray of cold water. The articles 
may then be removed for finishing in the 
ordinary manner. This form of apparatus is 
employed with great advantage in hospitals 
and workhouses to guard against accidental 


contagion and to purify the clothing of tramps 
and others. 


DISINFECTING STATIONS. 


Having now reviewed the leading forms of 
apparatus, the arrangement of the disinfecting 
station may advantageously be considered. 
It is important that every precaution should 
be taken to guard against re-infection, which 
may easily occur if infected goods are not 
rigidly isolated from disinfected articles in 
the disinfecting station or room. The building 
should be isolated, if practicable, and provision 
made for the free access of light and air. The 
interior walls should be covered with white 
glazed brick or tiles, the ceiling with cement, 
and the floor of impervious material. It is 
desirable for all corners to be rounded, and 
the floors properly drained. Tanks containing 
liquid disinfectant, and hose-pipes for clean- 
sing the interior, are necessary. One room 
should be provided for infected articles, and 
another, with separate entrance, for disinfected 
articles, the disinfector being built in the 
dividing wall. The doors of the apparatus 
should be made so that only one can be opened 
ata time. Two attendants are necessary for 
properly working the apparatus, and the 
attendant on the infected side ought not tc 
communicate with the disinfected side, except 
by telephone or some means of signalling. 
All air used for drying purposes should be 
brought direct from outside, and all gases 
escaping from the chamber should pass through 
the boiler furnace, if possible. Articles re- 
ceived for treatment are preferably placed on 
slate benches, no wood being used, and it is 
important to include a lavatory basin for use 
of the attendant on the infected side. A suit 
of overalls should also be furnished for the 
attendant, which may be disinfected after the 
completion of work. 


INCINERATION. 


The modes of disinfection so far described 
are intended to destroy germs contained in 
articles, and without injury to the material. 
It happens, however, that in many hospitals 
dangerous material has to be disposed of, 
which is not of sufficient value for treatment 
in the ordinary manner, and, if buried, will be 
preserved to form future danger to public 
health. The best mode of disposal is afforded 
by a cremator or incinerator, constructed in such 
a way as to destroy the material and also to 
completely consume the vapours given off. 
The most largely used apparatus of this kind 
are Dr. Sergeant’s Incinerator and Mason’s 
Patent Cremator. Similar appliances, but 
intended for larger quantities of refuse, are 
well-known as refuse and dust destructors, 
constructed in one or more cells. ‘There should 
be an entire absence of smoke, smell, aud dust. 
Combustion must be perfect, both as regards 
refuse and gases given during destruction. In 
addition to their advantages from a sanitary 
point of view, destructors afford a very 
economical means of raising steam for various 
municipal purposes. 


CHEMICAL DISINFECTION. 


The use of chemical agents for disinfection, 
as already stated, dates from the remotest ages, 
and is still popular. Too much reliance must 
not be placed on this form of disinfection, for, 
notwithstanding their powerful appeals to 
the olfactory nerves, it is probable that, as 
usually employed, chemical disinfectants have 
little or no effect on micro-organisms, . As 
antiseptics, chemicals are of the greatest value 
in surgery, for though they may not kill the 
germs, development is checked to a marked 
degree, Again, chemicals have the power of 
oxidising poisonous bacterial products. To 
kill the organisms themselves, especially those 
existing in air, is a more difficult task, for they 
possess vitality far higher than that of man, 
and are also protected by an envelope of dried 
albumenous matter. No man could endure an 
atmosphere which would suffice to kill these 
forms of microbes. Only chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine will penetrate their skins ‘and 
oxidise ‘the contents of their cells. Amongst 
chemical substances used in solutions, bi- 
chloride of mercury is considered the most 
powerful. In solutions of one part to 10,000, it 
is an effective disinfectant as regards some forms 
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of bacteria. Carbolic acid is considered by Klein 
to be of doubtless efficacy as a disinfectant, 
though useful in surgery. Izal, one of the 
coal-tar products, has been proved by Klein to 
possess remarkable bacterial effects. A solution 
of 1 in 200 kills germs of diptheria, typhoid, 
cholera, erisipelas, and scarlatina in five 
minutes. Essential oils are useful for purify- 
ing air and act as insecticides. Hucalyptus 
oil is anti-malarial; “Sanitas” disinfectant, 
in 1 or 2 per cent. solutions, oxidises most 
organisms, and is considered more efficient 
than carbolic acid and creosol. Chemical dis- 
infection cannot be effectively employed, being 
manifestly unsuitable for textile fabrics, whilst 
in drains chemicals would require to be used 
in enormous and practically impossible quanti- 
ties to produce any thing approaching complete 
sterilisation of theliquid. Fumigations are 
considered of little value, owing to their want 
of penetration, and they are described by 
eminent authorities as “illusory specifies giving 
a false sense of security.” 


MECHANICAL DISINFECTION. 


Turning from these unfavourable criticisms, 
it is pleasant to find more satisfactory results 
are obtained from. mechanical modes of dis- 
infection. Charcoal, in its various forms, is of 
service as an absorbent and deodorant. Peat 
has considerable power of absorbing moist and 
noxious exhalations, and exercises a true dis- 
infecting action on cholera germs. Filtration, 
both natural and artificial, is practised, far 
more widely than any other means, for the 
benefit of mankind. This most important 
function is largely performed by natural filtra- 
tion in the soil, and renders spring water almost 
sterile. It is not, however, possible to depend 
wholly on spring water, and artificial filtration 
is therefore necessary. ‘The efficiency of sand 
filters is instanced by the laboratory air filter 
before mentioned, and Dr. Frankland, in a 
report on Thames water, states that 98 per 
cent. of the organisms are removed by sand 
filtration. A striking example of the necessity 
for filtration was afforded in 1892, durin @ an 
epidemic of cholera at Hambure. The water 
supply was then unfiltered, and the death rate 
averaged 1250 per 100,000, whilst in the 
adjoining town of Altona, possessing a filtered 
water supply, the rate was only~ 221 per 
100,000. Filtering operations are materially 
aided by the use of settling reservoirs, in 
which water is freed from injurious germs 
by deposition, by the oxidising effect of light 
(extending downwards as far as 10ft.), and by 
the destruction of harmful germs by the 
inoffensive species, the latter thriving best in 
water. So powerful is the action of water 
bacteria that Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has patented 
a process involving the cultivation and 
employment of these varieties to prey upon 
and destroy the harmful types in rivers and 
streams, Besides filtration, another purifying 
process of great utility is water softening, 
which not only deposits carbonate of lime, but 
carries down also organic and other impurities. 
At Hampton this process has been found to 
reduce the number of germs in Thames water 
from 1435 to 177 per cubic centimetre. Dr. 
E. Frankland, in a report to the Rivers Com- 
mission, recommends that water companies 
should be compelled to lay down water soften- 
ing plant before being allowed to raise further 
capital. One of the most reliable forms of water 
softening plant is the Porter-Clark Apparatus. 


.Dr. Percy Frankland found the effect. of this 


was to reduce the number of germs in water 
by ninety-nine per cent. However useful 
filtration and deposition may be, there are 
always some germs left to reproduce the 
species, and, even if all were removed, their 
poisonous products would not be intercepted 
by filtration. The absolute sterilisation of 
water supplies for towns is a question which 
has been considered, and a proposal was made 
by Baron Tyndall to provide a sterilised water 
supply for Paris. Ozone was the agent sug- 
gested for the destruction of all microbes and 
organic impurities. The Equifex Water Steri- 
liser is already used in hospitals, sterilisation 
being” effected by heat, and the water after- 
wards filtered to restore its natural charac- 
teristics. Whether this process would be 
practicable on a large scale remains to be 


ascertained. Certainly, in a matter of so 
much importance to the welfare and health of 
the community, no effort or expense should be 
spared to attain so desirable an end as the free 
and abundant supply of absolutely pure water. 
Disinfection, in the widest sense of the term, 
involves the subjugation of all injurious 
organisms, not merely by the limited process 
of destroying small numbers in public insti- 
tutions, but by the universal creation of 


hygienic conditions. Our cities, towns, 
and villages, with their streets, slums, 
and alleys, must be thoroughly cleansed. 


Our people must practice cleanliness in their 
homes. They must have ample supplies of 
pure water, fresh air, and light. Drainage, 
sewage, and refuge of all kinds must be 
universally subjected to proper treatment. 
Isolation in all cases of contagious disease 
should be insisted on, and facilities for bathing 
and personal cleanliness should be still further 
extended throughout the leneth and breadth 
of the land. When these things are done the 
evil presence of disease will no longer hover 
near our homes, 


SALE OF THE ASHBURNHAM 
LIBRARY. 


Lpae eight days’ sale of the first portion of 
the magnificent collection of hooks, the 
property of the Earl of Ashburnham, com- 
menced at Messrs Sotheby’s on Friday, and 
attracted a large number of book collectors 
and booksellers, This library was mainly 
and, so far as regards the more rare and valu- 
able books, exclusively formed by the late 
Bertram, fourth Earl of Ashburnham, who was 
born in 1797, and died in 1878. The -world- 
wide reputation of the earl’s matchless collec- 
tion of MSS. has somewhat eclipsed his 
achievements in other directions, and it has 
even been. supposed that his purchases of 
printed books were merely incidents in a 
pursuit of which MSS. were the principal 
objects. This, however, was far from. being 
the case, since he only possessed a very few 
MSS. up tothe year 1847, when heinaugurated 
a new departure by acquiring nearly 2000 
en bloc for Libri. As a matter of fact, he was 
constantly buying books from the year 1814, 
when as a boy at Westminster School he 
purchased a copy of the “ Secrets of Albertus 
Magnus” for ls. 6d. (this was sold for 
£2 8s.) at Ginger’s well-known shop in 
Great College Street, down to the ~ end 
of the year 1877, six months before his 
death. He was not an “omnivorous collec- 
tor.” But he took care that on the lines he 
drew out for himself as a collector he would 
have the rarest editions that could be ob- 
tained, and as far as was possible the most 
perfect copies. Hence we find several copies 
of rare books, purchased one after the other 
in the endeavour to obtain one perfect copy. 
The collecting of Bibles and Testaments in 
various languages (but especially English), 
Missals, Hore, Breviaries, Offices, Prayers 
(public and private), and other early religious 
service books was his strong point. But here, 
also, he confined himself to the rarest editions 
he could obtain, or to copies of more common 
editions having some historical or family in- 
terest attached to them. Although not a 
searcher after bindings (as bindings), he yet 
managed to procure some singularly fine historic 
and artistic specimens. Outside his special 
liking for early religious books, his tastes were 
as broad as the rarity of the books introduced 
to his notice, and were very largely connected 
with the earliest editions of the first English 
writers and works from the earliest English 
presses. So we have his probably unique col- 
lection of the editions of Dame Juliana Barnes’s 
Book of St. Albans, his series of early editions 
of Chaucer, the comparatively large number of 
specimens of the presses of Caxton, Wynkyn 
de Worde, Pynson, Julian Notary, Lettou and 
Machlinia, Thomas Godfrey ; the first printers 
at St. Albans, Oxford, and Ipswich, and many 
other English printers before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. If there is one species of 
rare book which the late earl preferred to 
another it was copies printed on vellum, of 
which he procured an unusual number, 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.—The magistrates of Aberdeen — 
have had under consideration plans of the 


proposed alteration on Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The plans provide for the abolition of the 


he ms. HF " 
Ts i ata) he 


shops on the ground floor, thus permitting — 


better access to the pit and stalls. It was re- 
solved to obtain a report from the Burgh Sur- 


veyor before finally deciding on the plans, ~ 


which were considered very satisfactory, 


Brtrast.—The foundation-stone of the new — 


Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Ligoniel, Bel- 
fast, was laid in its place in the north pier of 


the chancel arch on the 2ist inst. ‘The new — 


Church will seat about 1300 persons. The 
nave walls are now about ready for roofing, 
and when completed the fine Gothic building, 
with its rock-faced ashlar work, will present 
an Imposing appearance. It stands on a 
splendid site, and faces the road. The build- 
ing consists of nave and aisles, the general 


dimensions being 100ft. by 50ft. and 50ft. — 


from floor to ridge. There are five bays on 
each side of the nave, and a projecting semi- 
octagonal apse, with which is connected a 
large sacristy, and a commodious meeting 
roof on the first floor above the latter. The 
floor is raised about 17ft. over the level of the 
footway, and massive columns of Aberdeen 
granite with dressings of Scotch—sandstone 
support the ornamental roof. Close to the 
sacred edifice will be erected new schools and 
a preshytery, plans for which have already 
been prepared. The contractors are Messrs. 
Courtney and Co., Shaftesbury Avenue, and the 
Architect Mr. J.-J. M‘Donnell, Chichester 
Street, Belfast. 


Brerunat Green.—The whole of the wrought 


iron gates, railings, grilles, &e., fitted at the 
new Mortuary and Coroner’s Court, Bethnal 
Green—under the London County Council— 
have been supplied and fixed by Thomas 


Brawn and Co., of Birmingham. 


Braprorp.—The corner stone of the new 
girls’ and infants’ schools in connection with 
St. Mary’s Church, which are being erected at 
Stott Hill, was laid recently. The new schools 
are being erected from designs by Mr. Edward 
Simpson, Architect, of Bradford, and will be 
similar in the style of Gothic adopted to the 
other Catholic schools in the town. They will 
have accommodation for about 1200 children. 


The cost of the schools is estimated at about. 


£6000, towards which a substantial sum is 
already in hand. The basement of the building 
will contain recreation rooms for the Young 


Men’s Society, the ground floor will contain a - 


schoolroom about 110ft. long and about 45ft. 
wide, and the first floor will be divided into 
class rooms. A wing of the building will pro- 
vide cooking accommodation, rooms for manual 
training, &c.. The contracts have been let to 
the following firms: Masons, Messrs. Wray 
and Co.; jomer, Mr. W. H. Pick; plumbers, 


Messrs. Wearden and Roscoe; plasterers, - 


Messrs. Bland and Son; slaters, Messrs. 
Thornton Bros. 

CLEETHORPES.—A permanent memorial of 
the Diamond Jubilee is being erected in the 
form of a fountain near the junction of Sea 
Road and Alexandra Road, close to the en- 
trance to the Victor Gardens, which were 
opened by the late Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales. The fountain, when completed, will 


be a dome-covered structure, surmounted by a 


lamp. 


Dusiin. — The entrance to St. James’s 
Church has been much improved by the 
erection of a railing in place of the ruined 
houses which occupied the front of the street. 
The new pulpit and reading desk of Caen 
stone, marble, and alabaster, erected by 
Messrs, Harrison and Son, Brunswick Street, 
is now completed. ‘The upper part of the 


chancel has been laid in handsome mosaic by _ 


Messrs. Edwards, of Ruabon, and brass Com- 
munion rails put up by a Dublin firm, as well 
as painting and other improvements effected. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


DrigHLinaron.— The memorial-stones of 
new Sunday schools connected with the 
Wesleyan Church at Drighlington were laid 
recently. The building, which is to consist of 
« central hall with seven class-rooms and 
caretaker’s house, is estimated. to cost £1500, 
and has been designed by Mr. Walter Han- 
stock, of Batley. It is to be built by Messrs. 
George Holdsworth, of Gildersome. 


Four memorial-stones of a pro- 
posed new Wesleyan Reform Chapel for 
Glossop were recently laid. The new building, 
which is estimated to cost £2300, is being 
erected in consequence of the old chapel 
having been condemned as unsafe. Mr. Charles 
Fielding, Glossop, is the contractor for the 
new building, and Mr. J. Lindsay, of Hyde, the 
Architect. — 


GLOSSOP. 


Kitpwick.—At a recent parish meeting Mr. 
Peterson, Architect, Bradford, reported upon a 
recent examination of the Church. He stated 
that three bays of. the choir were 6in, out of 
the perpendicular. The centre pillar of the 
south aisle was considerably damaged, and 
this fixture was not only insecure in itself and 
dangerous to the public, but was also an eye- 
sore. He considered that the north and south 
arcades should be rebuilt, and that the roof of 
the Church should be reslated. He estimated 
the cost at about £1200. A committee was 
appointed to deal with the matter. 


Lincorn.—The new portion of the Odd- 
fellows’ Hallin Broadgate and Unity Square 
was opened last week. The building consists 
of three stories and. a basement, and has a 
frontage to Unity Square of about 66ft. and 

31ft. to Broadgate. On the ground floor there 
are five offices, and there is also an entrance 
independent of the main entrance to the hall, 
On the first floor there is a connection between 
the old and new portions of the hall, and three 
large lodge-rooms. The second floor contains 
three committee-rooms, and a house for the 
‘earetaker with other accommodation. ‘The out- 
‘side is built of local red brick with stone 
dressing, and the style of Architecture is of 
|the English Renaissance. The builders were 
Messrs. Marshall and Harrison, Lincoln, and 
|the total cost is about £1400. The Architects 
were Messrs. Mortimer and Son, Lincoln. 


Lunpy Is~tanp.—The consecration of the 
new Church on Lundy Island took place a 
few days ago. Mr. John Norton, the Archi- 
tect, has designed an edifice at once ornate 
and substantial enough to stand as long 
as will the grey granite rock itself upon 
whose headland it has been erected. ‘The 
style is very Early Decorated, the same as was 
the former Church, which, built in the late 
years of Edward I.’s reign, is now nothing but 
mouldering foundations. The new Church is 
small, Seating accommodation for 160 wor- 
shippers has been provided. The measure- 
ments inside are as follow:—Nave, 50ft. by 
28tt.; chancel, 25ft. by 25ft.; and vestry, 14ft. 
by 16ft. The tower is 65ft. high. The various 
roofs are of steep pitch, and covered in by split 
stone slabsfrom the Ledbury (Gloucestershire) 
Quarries, an oolite reputed to have almost per- 
petual lasting powers for roofing. Under these 
stones is a double lining of felt upon the inner 
roof. The ridges are of red terra cotta, and 
the cornice angles of tower and turret are de- 
fined by projecting carved gargoyles. The 
eastern window is kept well up, so as not to 
eut into the reredos. ‘The building is of finely 
axed granite, the island’s own light grey 
variety, quarried and exceedingly well masoned 
on the spot, with dressings from the ancient 
Doulting Quarries in Somersetshire. In a 
niche is a larger statue of St. Helena, by Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


Mimpiussrover.— The necessity of in- 
Greased accommodation at Trinity Presby- 
terian Church has long been felt. It was 
therefore decided to occupy the whole of the 
available land at the side of the Church for 
‘ths purpose, and the matter was put into the 
hands of Mr. W. G. Roberts, Architect, Albert 
Road, Middlesbrough. The memorial-stone 
‘of the new buildings was laid a few days ago. 


On the ground floor from the entrance hall in 
Corporation Road a doorway leads into a room 
55ft. by 26ft., and so arranged that it will be 
possible to divide it into three class-rooms by 
movable sliding partitions from floor to ceiling. 
At the end of this room there will be another 
class-room, with a separate entrance from 
Elm Street. The lecture hall will be 
55ft. by 27ft., with a platform at the end. 
There is a retiring room at the rear of 
the hall on first floor, 31ft. by 17ft., 
available for dividing in two. <A separate 
staircase leads to these rooms. The ground 
floor rooms are 15ft. high, while the lecture 
hall is 23ft. 6in. to the ceiling level, and is 
covered with an open timber roof. The eleva- 
tion into Corporation Road will be faced 
throughout with first quality Normanby red 
pressed bricks, relieved with stone dressings. 
The elevation into Elm Street will be faced 
with Linthorpe red pressed bricks, relieved 
with Normanby brick arches and eaves courses. 
The total cost of the building and furnishing 
is estimated at. about- £1400. Messrs. Perks 
and Son, of Stockton-on-Tees, are the con- 
tractors. 


NorringHam.—The work on the Nottingham 
section of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company’s extension to 
London proceeds with marked facility, and 
several new departures have recently been 
entered upon. ‘he concrete foundations of 
the engine sheds at Annesley are now practi- 
eally finished, while the brickwork and pits 
upon which the structure will be erected are 
now being proceeded with. The engine shed 
for the goods yard at Nottingham is also in 
hand, the concrete foundations being com- 
pleted, and the brickwork of this, the goods 
warehouse, and other buildings is in course of 
construction. At the site of the Central Station, 
Nottingham, the work progresses very rapidly 
indeed, bearing in mind the great obstacles 
the engineers and contractors have had to 
face. ‘he permanent way on the up line is 
now practically completed between Annesley 
and Haydn Road Station, with the exception 
of about three-quarters of a mile through the 
rock cutting at Hucknall Torkard. With re- 
spect to the Great Northern Company’s exten- 
sion, the work is making very satisfactory 
progress on the section in the vicinity of 
London Road, and the bridge there over the 
canal is already fixed. The contractors will 
be prepared to start on that piece of the ex- 
tension from the line to Grantham which is to 
skirt. Meadow Lane very shortly. 


PirtocHry.—The new post office building at 
Pitlochry is of good design, and has a frontage 
of 130ft. The ground flat will consist of 
business premises, of which the principal will 
be the new post office, which occupies a posi- 
tion in the centre. The accommodation will 
consist of public office, telesraph-room, sorting- 
room, waiting-room, and other necessary space. 
The upper floors of the building will consist of 
dwelling-houses, while cellars will be situated 
in the basement. ‘The plans were prepared by 
Mr. John Leonard, Architect, Pitlochry. 'The 
total cost will be upwards of £5000. 


RotruErRHAM.—At a special meeting of the 
Rotherham Town Council, held to consider the 
minutes of the Gas Committee meeting of the 
12th, inst.,-a report by Mr. Winstanley, con- 
sulting engineer, relative to the extension of 
the gasworks to enable the Council to meet 
the requirements of the coming winter, was 
received. ‘The engineer said other extensions 
were necessary, but, having so short a time at 
their disposal, their first care was to provide 
sufficient gas-producing power to meet the 
demands of the public next winter. He 
therefore deferred the extension of the puri- 
fiers, station meter, &c. Mr. Winstanley went 
on to explain the various necessary works in 
order to produce 500,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day of twenty-four hours. The estimate of 
cost was £8000. He suggested that the con- 
tractor should be responsible for the comple- 
tion of two beds of retorts, capable of a pro- 
duction of 160,000 cubic feet of gas per twenty- 
four hours, and by the 8lst of October next, 
The report was adopted. 


Roruusay.—The new non-infectious hospital 
at Rothesay, “built at. a cost of £3000, was 
formally opened on the 21st inst. by the 
Marquis of Bute. Mr. J. Russell Thomson was 
the Architect, 


SEAFORTH.—The memorial reredos recently 
erected in St. Thomas’s Church, Seaforth, was 
unveiled by Mr. Walter H. Wilson. The rere- 
dos has been erected at a cost of £300. This 
latest addition to the Church is an excellent 
specimen of Church Architectural work. The 
designer was Mr. C. E. Deacon, and the carvers 
Messrs. Earp and Hobbs, of London. The 
reredos is composed of Derbyshire alabaster, 
and measures in height 18ft. by 9ft. 6in. in 
width. The centre position is occupied by a 
representation of the Crucifixion, and separated 
from this on each side by a wide panel are 
representations of Christ as the Good Shepherd 
and as the Light of the World. 


WatsaLut.— Mr. Rienzi Walton recently 
held an inquiry, on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, at Walsall, with respect’ to an 
application by the Town Council to borrow 
£6000 to purchase a site for municipal build- 
ings. _The Town Clerk said the present 
Guildhall had been erected in 1866, at a cost 
of £6660, the whole of which had now been 
repaid. In 1877 the Corporation acquired 
from the Birmingham Gas Company its plant, 
which was within the borough, and included 
their offices in Bridge Street. In these offices 
the Corporation had to crowd the whole of 
their official staff. The accommodation was 
utterly inadequate. The site that the Cor- 
poration proposed to purchase contained 4308 
square yards, and was close to the County 
Court in Lichfield Street, one of the best 
positions in the town. 


W oLsInGHAM.—On Saturday last the Parish 
Church of Wolsingham was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Durham after renovation and 
improvements which have been in progress for 
several months. A new altar and pulpit of 
oak have been provided, and the nave has been 
re-seated with oak benches. The floor of the 
nave, formerly flagged in stone, has been laid 
with blocks of wood; an efficient heating 
apparatus of hot water has been introduced ; 
and a baptistery built near the south porch, 
which secures a number of additional sittings, 
these being very much needed. The new 
woodwork is throughout of seasoned Hungarian 
oak, supplied by Mr. W. Hudson, of Bishop 
Auckland, from designs by Mr. C. H. Fowler, 
Architect, of Durham; Mr. Westgarth, of 
Wolsingham, has executed the masons’ work ; 
and the heating apparatus is from Messrs. 
Dinning and Cooke, of Neweastle. The total 
cost is between £700 and £800. The chancel 
was adorned with a marble floor and oak stalls 
for the clergy and choir two years ago, at a 
cost of £200. 


Broueuty Ferry Police Commission has 
resolved to extend the storage capacity of the 
easworks, and to apply for additional borrow- 
ing powers to the extent of £15,000, A 
number of other alterations and improvements 
are contemplated. 

Mr. Grorce Ftercuer, head of the Masson 
Ironworks, Derby, died last week from internal 
hemorrhage. The deceased gentleman was an 
engineer, and long enjoyed great distinction 
as the manufacturer of machinery used on the 
sugar plantations in the West Indies. 

Our Glasgow correspondent states that the 
Clyde Shipbuilders’ Federation will join the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation in resist- 
ine on the Clyde the eight hours’ movement. 
The masters are fully prepared for a strugele, 
urging that a forty-eight. hours week would 
represent, a reduction of the working of 
machines by 12 per cent. 

A pint to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Local Government Board, enabling the Cor- 
poration of Worcester to compulsorily purchase 
land for the purpose of widening, opening, 
enlarging, and otherwise improving the street 
called the Foregate, has passed the House of 
Commons Committee stage preparatory to 
being read a third time, 
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Enquiry Department. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
EXAMINATIONS. 

To the Editor of THE BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly say in your 
Enquiry Department what is the character of 
the exams. for a sanitary inspector’s certifi- 
cate, and also where the exams. take place, 
and when; and the best way for a provincial 
to qualify for same, and oblige yours Bee. 


Stoke-upon-Trent, June 21st, 1897. 

The character of the sanitary inspectors’ 
exams. is with a view to test the knowledge of 
the candidate in the general principles of 
modern sanitation. He is required to write 
and read well, and have a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic, including mensuration of solids 
and superficies. He must also be conversant 
with Public Health Law, and, although not 
absolutely essential, should have a knowledge 
of practical building and construction in some 
particular branch. There are other matters of 
detail which one can ascertain from the syllabus 
issued by the Sanitary Institute, Parkes’ 
Museum, Margaret Street, ‘W. (EH. White 
Wallis, Secretary,-to whom letters should be 
addressed). The examinations are held in 
London and provinces three or four times a 
year. The best way to qualify is to pay a 
coach a fee to prepare you for the exam.—Ep. 


A STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 

To the Editor of Tur Buitprers’ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir,—As a beginner (i.e.,a student) 
in the profession of Architect and Surveyor, 
might I suggest that you should open a 
Students’ Column in your admirable paper, 
containing principally matters of interest and 
instruction to beginners such as myself? 
IT feel sure that such an innovation would 
be hailed with delight by the student readers 
of your paper.—I have the honour to remain, 
yours truly, 

WHITE ROSE. 

The question of a Students’ Column is under 

consideration at the present time.—Ep. 


“ANCHOR” CEMENT. 
To the Editor of Tar BuiupErRs’ JouURNAL. 


Dear Str,—We shall feel much, obliged if 
you can kindly inform us who are the manu- 
facturers of the “Anchor” brand Cement ? 
Thanking you’ in anticipation of your reply, 
we are, dear sir, yours truly, 

Jac CO; 

The makers of the “Anchor” brand of 
Portland Cement are Messrs. Hilton, Ander- 
son, Brooks and Co., of Upper Thames Street, 
E.C.—Ep. 


Tue Bishop of London has laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Parish» Church of 
Kmmanuel, West End, Hampstead. 

THE organ in the Wesleyan Chapel, Stour- 
bridge, which has been rebuilt by Messrs. 


Norman Brothers and Beard, London and ~ 


Norwich, has been recently opened. 

THE Queen has just placed a brass tablet in 
the private chapel at Windsor Castle as a 
memorial of Sir Henry Ponsonby. It was 
designed by Mr. Nutt, surveyor to the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor. 

Ar Blantyre Village, where David Living- 

stone, the African missionary and explorer, 
was born, there has just been unveiled a 
memorial tablet, erected in the gable of the 
tenement there which was Livingstone’s home. 
Messrs. Galbraith and Winton, Glasgow, were 
the contractors. 
: Mr. Joun Orp Hastep, R.E., held an 
inquiry at the Leeds Town Hall recently 
on behalf of the Local Government Board 
relative to an application from the Leeds Cor- 
poration to borrow £60,000 for works con- 
nected with the relaying of the pavement in 
the streets lying between Kirkstall and 
Roundhay. The Corporation is asking that 
the'repayment.of the money shall extend over 
a period of thirty years. 


Trade and Craft. 


HEAVY CLAIM BY A CONTRACTOR. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division Mr. J. H. 
Campbell applied on behalf of the plaintiff, 
Mr. John Good, contractor, for an order that 
the defendants, the Corpcration of Dublin, 
should make further discovery of documents. 
The action is brought to recover £2469, 
alleged to be due on a contract entered into 
with the defendants for the repair of the 
Green Street Courthouse. The original con- 
tract was for £2090, but it contained a clause 
by which Mr. Good was to carry out any 
variations or additions to the original plans 
required by the City Architect and be paid 
the expenses connected therewith, after it had 
been ascertained by a fair and equitable 
survey. The plaintiff claimed £2629 in respect 
of these variations and additions, bringing the 
total amount up to £4719 14s. 5d. He had 
received £2250, and claimed the balance. The 
Corporation had paid £9000 into Court. The 
plaintiff had already obtained an order for 
discovery, but ‘alleged that it had only been 
partially complied with, certain documents 
being withheld on the plea of privilege-—The 
Court granted the application. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT TORRY. 


WirHin recent months very considerable 
improvements have been carried out at Torry. 
The important contract of causewaying the 
Rosemount Viaduct has been completed—Mr. 
Tawse contractor—and that thoroughfare has 
now been made one of the best paved streets 
in the city. From the junction with School- 
hill to Skene Street the Viaduct has been laid 
with 4in. cubes on cement concrete, and run 
up with pitch in the usual way. From Skene 
Street upward to the junction with Mount 
Street it is laid with 6 by 4 setts, laid simi- 
larly to. the nether portion. The spur road 
leading round from the Viaduct to Union 
Terrace has been laid with pink (Corrennie) 
setts. The operations have mainly been 
directed to certain streets on the south 
side of Victoria Bridge, where building is 
actively going on. Victoria Road has now 
been causewayed from the Bridge up to and 
including the crossings at Menzies Road. The 
contractor for Victoria Road, who has com- 
pleted his work, was Mr. James Leith. The 
work is well advanced with the macadamising 
of the adjoining Menzies Road. Mr. Tawse is 
the contractor. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION AT *LEEDS. 


The task of applying electricity to the 
working of the Leeds tramears has advanced 
so far that it has been found possible to make 
an experiment with one of the boilers and 
engines which have been installed at the 
generating station in the Calls in the centre of 
the city. The experiment proved to be very 
successful. At present only-one of the two 
engines has been installed, but the other is to 
be fixed up in a few days. The engines have 
been erected by Messrs. Fowler and Co., of the 
Steam Plough Works, Leeds. They are of 
400 horse power each, and one of them, it is 
said, is equal to the work to be done, but it is 


deemed advisable to have a second engine; and . 


this will also be in readiness before next Bank 
Holiday in August—the date fixed for their 
completion. It is pleasing to find that so 
much of the important work in connecticen 
with the great change that is being brought 
about has been skilfully carried out by Leeds 
firms. While Messrs. Fowler have built the 
engines, Messrs. Greenwood and Batley have 
constructed the dynamos. These have already 
been tested by Professor Hopkinson, the well- 
known electrical expert, and are ready to be 
placed in the generating station at any 
moment, ‘There was at one time some fear 
that the generating station would not be 


ready within ¢he specified time, but that fear - 


no longer exists. To expedite the work the 


engine and boiler have been in course of erec-, 


tion in the station while the ceiling of the 
station itself was being completed. 


in the Council Chamber of the Royal Agri- 


WHO SHOULD MAINTAIN THE SEA-WALL? 

In the Court of Appeal an arbitration appeal ] 
between the County Council of Kent and the 
Urban District Council of Sandgate from the, 
judgment of the Divisional Court affirming” 
the award of an arbitrator appointed by the 
Local Government Board was tried on Friday 
last. The matters in dispute came before the | 
Court by way of special case, and raised the 
question whether the District Council of Sand- | 
gate or the Kent County Council were lable | 
to pay for the repairs and maintenance of a 
certain sea-wall known as the Hsplanade, and | 
groynes supporting the main road running | 
from Sandgate, past the Marina Villa, up to 
the bridge over the military canal at Seabrook. | 
The arbitrator awarded that the County | 
Council should pay to the District Council | 
£6000 for its expenses in rebuilding 
portions of the wall which had been washed 
away, and erecting necessary groynes, As | 
to another portion, he held that the wall 
there was not part of the main road, and in | 
respect of an eighth groyne he found to the | 
extent of £1500 in favour of the County Council, 
From this award the County Councilappealed. 
The Master of the Rolls, in allowing the ap- 
peal,-said under the Highways Acts it was 
never intended that the liability imposed on 
the county to contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of “main roads” should include a 
liability to do so in the case of an esplanade. 
or sea-wall, such as the one which formed the 
subject of this arbitration. The promenade 
was built for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
this watering-place, and as an attraction to, 
visitors, and was not a “highway ” for use of 
the county generally. When the road was 
made a main road the sea had not encroached 
to the same extent as now, which rendered 
the question on whom the liability to repair 
damage done by storms from time to time a 
very serious one. In his opinion the local 
authority had no claim whatever against the 
County Council or those who happened to be 
on it, for any contribution towards the ex- 
penses that had been incurred in repairs.— 
Judgment was entered for the County Council 
with costs. a 


no 


DUNDEE MASONS’ LABOURERS’ WAGES. 

A meeting of -Dundee Masons’ Labourers’ 
Union was held last week for the purpose of 
considering the reply which it was expected 
would be received from the employers regard- 
ing the request made for an increase of half- 
penny per hour in the operatives wages. Mr. 
A. Johnston stated that he had received a 
letter from Mr. W. B. Dickie, Secretary of the 
Master Builders’ Association, to the effect 
that the employers had not yet had time to 
meet to consider the claim, but would do so. 
shortly. Mr. Johnston afterwards addressed 
the meeting, and ‘expressed the hope that 
their request would be granted, and so avoid 
any regrettable friction taking place, Their 
demand should in all fairness be conceded, for 
it was a just one. While the masons had 
received three advances, the wages of the 
labourers had remained stationary. 
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Tue treasurers of the Middlesex Hospital | 
have received from the executors of the late 
Mr. David Brandon the sum of £10,000, being 
a payment on account of the residue of his 
estate, one sixth share of which he had 
bequeathed to the hospital in addition to a 
specific bequest of £3000 already received. 

In the centre of Bath has just been dis- 
covered a fine Roman tesselated pavement 
10ft.. below the surface. A- length of about 
6ft. has been laid bare, showing a handsome 
key border. The dimensions of the whole of it 
is impossible to estimate without excavation, 
as it extends under buildings adjoining the 
old town mansion of the Marquis of Bath. 
- Mr. ORcHaRpson, R.A., has accepted from 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England a 
commission to paint, a picture of the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and 
Prince Edward of York, the three first of whom 
have held the office of president of the society. 
The picture will, when compléted, be placed 


cultural Society in Hanover. Square. 
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| Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science, and Art.—The syllabus of com- 
petitions for the session 1897-98 has just been 
sssued, It is as follows:—1. Best freehand 
sketchbook of Architectural subjects from 
oxisting buildings, not less than six pages, 
‘n pencil only, not copied from any drawing. 
2. Best measured drawings of any Archi- 
Sectural subject, in black and white, and not 
nore than four nor fewer than two sheets, 
containing plan, elevation, and section to 3in. 
or din. scale, and detail of a part to j,th full 
size. 8. Best work in modelling or carving of 
any of the following: (a) Cornice, not ex- 
eeding 12in. by Yin. by 18in. ; (b) One quarter 
f centre flower, not exceeding 21lin. by 21in. ; 
(c) Key stone, not exceeding 18in. by 12in.; 
d) Lock plate and door handle, not exceeding 
2lin. in height. 4, Best outline drawing, 
from an antique subject in the Dundee Art 
Museum of casts or from duplicates thereof. 
Size of work, 22in. by 14in., with 4in. margins 


or mounts. 5: Best design in colour for any 
of the following subjects: (a) Interior decora- 
tion of a private library, dining or drawing 
room; (b) Wall and ceiling paper; (c) Door 
panel ; (d) Tile or parquetry floor ; (e) Mosaic 
tympanum, The prize for each competition 
will be of the value of £2 2s.—At the annual 
general meeting of the Institute, the principal 
business was the reception of the annual report 
and the election of officers for the ensuing 
session. 

The Architectural Association — of 
Ireland.—The annual excursion took place 
recently, Mellifont Abbey and Monasterboice 
being visited. On arrival at Mellifont Abbey, 
the party distributed through the remains of 
this fine old Cistercian abbey ; of the Church 
itself little remains but what suffices to mark 


-.the lines of the plan, which is of the usual 


Cistercian type; but the octagonal baptistery 
is a building unique in its character in this 
country ; portions of it are in good preserva- 
tion, the mouldings of its richly-proportioned 
arcade of round arches being frequently 


Vil 


wonderfully sharp. The detail is of a Tran- 
sitional type. The chapter-house is in much 
better condition, and, strange to say, still 
boasts its vaulted ceiling—not a common 
thing in Ireland. The detail here is of Early 
Decorated. character, and is very good. A 
striking thing is that beyond the plan of the 
Chureh there is little or nothing left of that 
type of Architecture generally associated in 
one’s mind with a Cistercian foundation. At 
Monasterboice the two very fine examples of 
Celtic crosses were examined with much in- 
terest ; there are also a few small and quaint 
tombstones of the last century here. Drog- 
heda, on the return, was reached sufficiently 
early to give time for a stroll round the 
historic old town. Amongst the _ places 
viewed were the old City Wall, and St. Law- 
rence Gate, the Constabulary Barracks (an old 
and rather quaint Georgian building), the new 
R.C. Church of St. Peter, and the old Abbey. 
Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society. — 
The members made an excursion recently to 
the Church of Arbuthnott. The oldest and 
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most interesting part of the Church is the choir, 
or chancel, built and consecrated by Bishop de 
Bernham in 1242, and restored within recent 
years py Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A.. 
‘Architect. The nave of the Church, built in 
1485, and the celebrated Arbuthnott aisle with 
the priests’ chamber above, built? in 1505, with 
their stone towers, were also much adinired. 
Society of Engineers.—An interesting 
visit was recently made by the members of the 
Society of Engineers to the London section of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Works. The works comprise the 
Metropolitan division. of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway extension 
to London. The trains of the Company will 
run from the point where the new main line 
joins the Metropolitan Railway at Quainton 
Road, over the rails of the latter Company to 
Harrow, from which place two new main lines 
for the exclusive use of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway are being 
constructed by the. Metropolitan Railway 
Company, adjoining its own line, to a point 
near Finchley Road station, at which place 
the work is taken up by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, and is 
the property of that Company. From Finchley 
Road station the-new line runs southerly by 
means of covered way, 26ft. 4in. in width, and 
at some points quite close to the existing line 
of the Metropolitan, until it reaches the London 
and North-Western Railway, which is crossed 
between the Loudoun Road station and the 
westerly mouth of the Primrose Hill tunnel by 
a steel girder bridge of three spans, and then 
runs into covered way again at the northerly 
side of the “Alexandra Road, continuing 
either in covered way or tunnel until it 
emerges into a large opening lying between 
Circus Road and Wellington Place. It 
again passes by means of covered way, con- 
structed with three arches,. one of 40ft. and 
the other two of 26ft. 4in. each, the whole 
accommodating seven lines of rails, under 
Wellington Place, Lord’s Cricket Ground, and 
St John’s Wood Road, All the retaining 
walls, side walls, and arches of the covered 
way and tunnel are faced with blue brindle 
brick, and present a solid and massive appear- 
ance. The Regent’s Canal is crossed by a 
large steel bridge, the openings for the pas- 
senger main lines being spanned by through 
girders, while that portion for the goods and 
coal lines has been made a deck bridge, and 
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J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, w. 


covered with Hobson’s steel flooring so that 
rails can be laid, and points and crossings laid 
in at any part irrespective of the girders. 
Just after crossing the canal a separate pair of 
lines diverge and run west to Grove Road, 
under which they pass to an extensive coal 
depot which is in course of construction, and 
which occupies an area of about twenty acres. 
The goods warehouse, which will be 3885ft. in 
length by 255ft. in width, and have five floors, 
is situate on the former site of Alpha Road, 
and between it and a new road to the south of 
it, which extends from Grove Road to Park 
Road, and which will cross over all the lines 
of way leading into the passenger station. 
This road will be 60ft. in width, and is being 
paved with hard wood blocks of “Jarrah” 
timber. Another new road leaves this at right 
angles near to the new vicarage and schools of 
St. Paul’s Church, which have had to be re- 
built, and runs alongside the site of the new 
passenger station and to the Marylebone Road. 
'The passenger station, which will have a 
frontage of 325ft. on what was formerly the 
south side of Harewood Square, will contain 
the booking-office, restaurant, and the usual 
waiting and other rooms on the ground floor, 
and general offices for the Company on the 
first floor, will be of red brick. In front 
of the office there will be a* promenade 100ft. 


in width and extending the whole length | 


of the frontage, and from this promenade 
access will be had tothe departure and arrival 
platforms, which, for the present, are limited 


| to a width of 158ft. on the easterly side, the 
| rest of the space to the west being reserved 


for future extensions. ‘The platforms and cab 
rank, which latter is entered from the bridge 
over the lines at the north end of the station, 
will extend to that bridge, and will have a 
length of 1000ft., but the. roofing will at 
present only extend northwards for half that 
distance. ‘The spans of the roof will be two 
of 50ft., one of 40ft., and a temporary span of 
18ft., and will be. carried on columns and 
arched lattice spans running north and south. 
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In the covered way, tunnels, retaining walls 
already done, strength and massiveness are 
the principal characteristics, and there has 
been no superfluous expenditure upon orna- 
mentation. The works are let under contract 
with the Company to Mr. J.T. Firbank, M.P, 
Messrs, Sir Douglas and Francis Fox are the 
Engineers-in-Chief. In front of the station, 
and between it and the Marylebone Road, the 
Grand Central Hotel of the Gordon Hotels 
Company, and to be worked in ‘connection 
with the railway, is being erected. It will 
consist of a building occupying a block of land 
313ft. from north to south, and 233ft, in 
average width from east to west. It is being 
built on four sides of a central quadrangle, 


which will be roofed over in the manner of. ¥ 


several Continental hotels, and will form a 
handsome front for the station, to which access 
will be had by two new wide streets, east and 
west respectively, of the hotel. Colonel Edis 
is the Architect of the hotel. 
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TENDERS. 
Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 


Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ASHFORD (Middlesex).—Accepted for external painting 
and decorating, &c., the West London District Schools, 
Ashford, near Staines :— : 

J.J. Richards, 9, Shannon-grove, Brixton, S.W. £320 

DEVONPORT —For the erection, for the Admiralty, of 
coffee canteen and reading-room at Devonport :— 

Humphreys, Limited : we O00 


DORCHESTER.—For additions, &c., “ Antelope Hotel.” 
Mr, A. L. T. Tilley, 16, Cornhill, Dorchester, Architect :— 
R. Davis and Son, Dorchester ‘ £2,030 
GRESHAM (Norfolk). —For new Board Schools and 
Master's House, Gresham, Norfolk. Mr, Herbert J. Green, 
poe and Diocesan Surveyor, 31, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich :— - 


George Riches £3,250. 0 0| R. Chapman £3,087 9 0 
J.8. Smith... 214° 8 0] Girling & Smith 3,035 14 0 
R. Davis and Son 3,189 0 0} 'T.H. Blyth, Foul- 

R. W. Riches $15-12-5 sham*... > 2;800- 0 0 
James White -. 3,087 18 6 * Accepted. 


HESWABL (Cheshire).—For the construction of a river 
wall at Heswall, about 180yds. in length, with other works in 
connection therewith, for the Heswall Hall Estate, Limited, 
Messrs. Charles H. Beloe and Frank E. Priest, Engineers, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool :-— 


F. Colson .. £1,541 2 8] Joseph Price £1,044 19 7 
C. Braddock 1,268 9. 2) VillaMantle Syn- 
Holme and King 1,259 6 0 dicate, Limited, 
Peter Gaven. 1,117.15. 6 Liverpool* . . 1,020 0 0 


* Accepted. 


HUDDERSFIELD. —For the erection of a dwelling- 
house, New Hey-road, Outlane. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9, 
Queen-street, Huddersfield :— 


Masonry.—Hirst, Firth, and Co., Golear ies 
Joinery.—W. Collins, Sowood : . 
Plimbing.—C. Dyson, Acre-street, Lindley £300 
Plastering and Painting.—Seth Collins and ( ** 
Sons, Stainland ; a 
Stlating.—J. Robinson and Son, Marsh .., 


LAHINCH (Co. Clare).—For the erection of iron buildings 
for additional bedroom and dining-room accommodation, 
for the Lahmch Golf Links Hotel Company, Limited, 
Lahinch, Ireland :— 

. Humphreys, Limited ’ F : £1,070 

LONDON .—For the erection of two shops at High-street, 
Plumstead, for Mr. J. Austin. Mz. Harold Busbridge, 
Architect :— 


Spreckley and Co. Welch and Sons ... £2,077 

Sanford sat Proctor 5 . 1,990 

Thomas and Edge Lg Fi epee aaa AS setae 
LONDON.—For repairs to be-done at the Lice 


Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, 
Mr. W. F. Potter, Architect :— 


Re Hirst.s..5 £340 | F. Dawes _.. ; £275 
Rey ouue ss i> og 318 | W. Croft, Sydenham *.... 180 
H. Eames .. B00 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alteration at the ‘f Lord Stanley ” public- 
house, Camden Town, London, N.W.. Mr. Herbert Riches, 
Architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, 
E.C, :— 
er Porber es ie . £725, | P. Hart-* ea Se a ee OTE 
T. Osborn and Sons * 722 

* Accepted subject to slight modification. 

LONDON .—For alteration in making billiard room at the 
“Hope and Anchor,’ Camden Town, N.W. Mr Herbert 
Riches, Architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, 
London, E.C. :— 


W.H. Durrant... ..... £485 | Antill and’Co. . J £450 
— Stuart ; . 479 | P. Hart (accepted) 382 


LONDON.—For alteration and fittings. to shop, High- 
street, Deptford, S.E. Mr. Herbert Riches, Architect, 3, 
Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, E.C. :— 
Parnall and Co. . £316 | Spreckley and Co.* £257 
S.J. Scott ... . -- 263 * Accepted. 

LONDON.—For painting, &c., at the ‘“ Kine’s Head,” 
Pimlico,S.W. Mr. Herbert Riches, 3, Crooked-lane, King 
William-street, London, E.C., Architect :— 

T. Osborn and Sons (accepted) ; 2 £90 

PORTISHEAD (near Bristol).—Accepted for completing 
the sewerage scheme. Mr. T. J. Moss Flower, Assoc.M.Inst. 
C.E., Carlton-chambers, Bristol :— 

J.and T. Binns, Horwich 2 £10,687 9 10 

REDHILL.—For the erection ot St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church at Redhill, Surrey. Mr. A. E. Purdie, Architect. 
Mr. J.T’. Carew, Surveyor :— 


W. Holt and Sons £6,575 | Carrick ... F £5,560 
W. Bagaley and Sons 6,500} D. Debinham... ....._ 5,397 
Smith and Sons ... ... 6,135} F. G. Minter, West- 

C. Nightingale & Sons 6,092 minster* . 5,200 
J. Longley and Co. 5,889 * Accepted. 


NEW BRUMBY (via Doncaster).—For supplying 700 tons 
broken granite, for the Brumby and-Fordingham Urban 


M°NEILL’S FELTS (Roofing, Thodcrn 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


District Council. 


Mr. John Spavin, Surveyor, 
street, New Brumby :— 


Enderby and Stoney Stanton 
Fergusson and Starkey 
Ellis and Everard 
Whitwick Company 
Shap Granite Company 
Kaltenback and Schmitz 


Ord and Maddison 
Mount Sorrell 
Jackson Quines Quarries 


OULTON. — For 


R. Chapman, Han- 


J. E. Broderick 


J. Wainwright & Co. 468 
[Architect's estumate, £435. ] 
3 approval of the Education 
STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for converting No. 61, 
Liverpool-road, Stoke-on-Trent, into. a shop, for Messrs. 
tores, Limited, of Leeds, Mr. E. Penn,.Archi- 
AY ReVOxalls Stoke <8) Al tas ee 
STOKE-ON-TRENT.—For alterations to the “ Saracen’s 
s. Worthington and Co., 


Stoke, for Messrs 
Mr. E. Penn, Architee 
T, R. Yoxall.... 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


I : T. R. Yoxall, Stoke* 
Ball and Robinson 


ix 


Beauchamp 


Fordingham Gunness 
Station. Station. 


Per ton, Per ton. 
2 4 12° 1 
12 4 re | 
12 6 2:43 
ll 9 NA aaa 
12 4 a 2 
ll 0 10 9 

Per ton. 
12 8 
lL 6 
TE-.0* 


Church restoration. Mr. 
Hertert J. Green, Architect, 31, Castle-meadow, Norwich :— 
J. H.- Blyth, Foul- Tuddenham & 
Sons,Aylsham £1,258 © 7 
R. W.. Riches; 
Postwick 1,038 8 10 
SOUTHAMPTON —For tar paving to the playgrounds of 
Central District (infants), Ascupart 
Gnfants), Northam (three departments), for the Sx yuthampton 


Blizard, Surveyor to the 
0 | E. Bradshaw, South- 
sea*... oe £427 ~ 5 


2295 


T. 8. Bromage, Long- 
ton* 


521 


—Accepted for erecting a detached 
house, James-street, Stoke, for Mr. H. J. Wildin. 
Penn, Architect :— 
_/T. R. Yoxall, Stoke ; fs a 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. —-For. additions to Messrs. 
Jones and Sons’, Limited, Manufactory, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Mr. &. Penn, Architect :— 


Mr. E. 
L546 


Geo, 


. £440 
* Accepted. 


us, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 
Soundproofing. 


Ee. IMCNEI!ILTL.I. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


EE 


ST PANCRAS IR0 


tea: 


IRON ROOFS, 


LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


The St. Pancras Iron Works, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


(Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations.) 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL Reading Cases may be had on 
application to the Manager, price Is. 9d, 


N WORK COMPANY, 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Manufacturers of 


IRON STAIRCASES 


(Straight and Spiral), 


FOOT BRIDGES, 
IRON DOORS, 


VERANDAHS, 
PORCHES, GATES & RAILINGS. 


GENERAL WROUGHT & CAST-IRON WORK, 


BALCONIES, 


LCC Oe 


London Agents: HENRY WARING, 130, Queen Victoria Street, E.C 


at 6 St enka ot 
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STRATTON (Dorset).—For alterations, additions, &c., to 
farm buildings. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, 16, Cornhill, Dor- 
chester, Architect :— 

A. Harvey, Charminster . £988 3 7 


UGANDA .—For the supply and shipment of an iron shed, 
for the Crown Agents for the Colonies, for the Uganda 
Railway :— 

Humphreys, Limited ... ont ay me ... £486 

WATERFOOT, ROSSENDALE (Lanes.).—Accepted for 
new, buildings, to be known as “ Trickett’s Arcade,” com- 
prising thirteen shops with livings, offices, workshops, and 
thirty-six lock-up shops, for Mr. H. W. Trickett, J.P. Mr. 
S. T. Williams, Architect, St. James-chambers, Waterfoot, 
near Manchester :— 

Ormerod Ashworth, Crawshawbooth, near 
Manchester ..- £9,450 

WOKING.—For new drill hall, Walton-road, Woking. 
Messrs. Pooley and Follett, Architects and Surveyors, 21, 
John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. :— 

Chafen and Newman ... £469|Ingramand Sons ... ... £439 
J, Whitburn Ue Se AO | 


COMPETITIONS. 


O ARCHITECTS. 

The Corporation of Bury invite Architects to sub- 
mit COMPETITIVE PLANS for an ART GALLERY 
and PUBLIC LIBRARY, to be erected at the corner of 
Moss-lane and Manchester-road, at a cost not exceeding 
£16,000. 

Premiums of £75, £50, and £25 will be awarded for the 
designs adjudged of sufficient merit and placed first, 
second, and third in order respectively. 

The Corporation will be advised by a professional 
referee in the selection of plans, 

The premiated plans will become the property of the 
Corporation, 

Lithographed plan of site and copy of conditions may 
be obtained on application to J. CARTWRIGHT, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Bury, on payment of a 
deposit of One Guinea, which sum will be returned on 
receipt of competitive drawings. 

Drawings to be deposited at the Corporation Offices, 
Bank-street, Bury, by AUGUST 31st, 1897. 

By order, 
JOHN HASLAM, 
Town Clerk. 


: Picea UNION. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 

The Guardians of the Poor of the Lichfield Union are 
desirous of CONSULTING a duly qualified ARCHI- 
TECT with reference to the proposed Extension of 
their Union Workhouse, with the view of increasing 
the accommodation therein. 

Gentlemen willing to advise are requested to commu- 
nicate with the undersigned before FRIDAY, JULY 2nd, 
giving references, terms, &c. 

By order of the Board, 


JOHN DERRY, 
Union Offices, Lichfield, Clerk. 
June 18th, 1897. 


AUCTION SALES. 


CALLOW LAND, LEAVESDEN ROAD, WATFORD, 
HERTS, 
Five minutes’ walk from the Junction Railway Station, 
Highly important Sale of a Freehold Building Estate, 
situate in the most rapidly increasing and improving 
locality in Watford. 
NT BSS HUMBERT, SON, and FLINT 
are instructed by the owner to SELL by AUC- 
TION, at the Queen’s Arms, St. Albans-road, adjoining 
the land, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30th, 1897, at FIVE 
o’clock precisely, 250 PLOTS of valuable and well-placed 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, adapted for the 
erection of the most remunerative class of small villa 
residences and artisans’ dwellings, for which in this 
district, close to’ the station, the demand appears un- 
precedented. The land has important frontages to 
good roads; is sub-divided into convenient plots with 
sufficient depth to afford small gardens, and will be sold 
upon liberal terms as to payment, which may be ex- 
tended over a term of five years, thus affording the 
smallest capitalist an opportunity to acquire his own 
freehold. ‘ 

Plans and. conditions, and further particulars, may be 
obtained of Messrs. Sppewick; TURNER’ and ODDIE, 
Solicitors. Watford ; or of: Messrs. HumBmrrt, Son, and 
Fiint, Land Agents, Watford, Herts, and 11, Serle- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn, London, W.C. 


eR RD RS ST HSE ETT EA 2 ARES I PSR ET TEE 


LONDON PLATE-CLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen, 


Applications fur Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


ORTABLE HOISTING ENGINE, Three 
Portables, 18in. MHorizonal, four 
others, Deal Frame, Log and Deal, Joiner’s 
Bench, Moulding Machine, Lathe, Saw- 
sharpener, Drilling Machine. 


POVIS, BALE & Co., Appold Street, London 


Price 3s, 


LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades. 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.I. 


Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. 
London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


Cee SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 


—Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars 
on application to Mr. A, H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
70, Gower-street, W.C. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
h TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by Correspondence. No books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply CERTIFIED 
Coacu, 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 

e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 

taken separately if desired. Exceptional arrangements 

for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library, 

Catalogues 6d.-each,— Apply to Mr. W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A,R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


THE LONDON “(TELEPHONE eee 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Anrcuirect & SURVEYOR. 
Cheques Crossed . . © «ss The City Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 

For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED, 


MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected by Private Telephone. 


O LOCAL SURVEYORS.— ASSISTANCE 

in the preparation of Sanitary, Engineering, and 

Architectural Drawings, Quantities, Estimates, Surveys, 

Reports, &c., by a Firm holding public appointment, 

and certificated by the Association of Municipal and 

County Engineers and Sanitary Institute-——Address, 
Box 508, Office of BuInpERS’ JOURNAL. 23 


Cra SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
f and TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in September, an INSTRUCTOR holding 
the Certificate of the City and Guilds of London in 
Carpentry and Joinery, and qualified to earn grants in 
Building Construction under the S. and A, Department. 

A practical Joiner, of some standing, under 30 years 
of age, with experience in teaching preferred. 

Apply, HEADMASTER, 
Cheltenham Grammar School. 


g Mice cee CLERK WANTED. One with 
some experience in a Builder’s office, prime cost, 
abstracting accounts, book-keeping (single entry), and 
general office routine. Hours 7 to 5,—Letter only, 
stating age, salary, and reference of last and present 
employer, SHURMUR, Riverside Works, Clapton, 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 

TANT WANTED to take charge. Seaside town. 

Must be good draughtsman, leveller, and surveyor; 

competent to measure up work and adjust accounts.— 

First-class, steady, and punctual men only are invited 

to communicate by letter to JAmps W. Martin, Archi- 
tect, Clacton-on-Sea. 


Ae tee ASSISTANT WANTED. 
. Must be well up in perspective, details, and speci- 
fications.—Address, with age, experience, and terms, 
ArcHiITEcT, 3, Hyde-gardens, Eastbourne. 


RAUGHTSMAN WANTED in a Sur- 


yeyor’s office.—State age, salary expected, and 
past.experience fully; D. W., ABnorr’s, Hastcheap, E-C, 


UANTITY SURVEYOR (experienced and 
reliable) WANTED, in the North of England.— 
Address, stating when at liberty, age, experience, re- 
ferences, and salary required, to ARCHITECT, 449, Glossop- 
road, Sheffield, 


ES ——————— 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


AVOUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires HN- 
GAGEMENT. Quick and neat draughtsman. 
Perspective and coloured drawings, tracings, details, 
&c. Good references.—M., 75, Queen’s-road, Finsbury- 
Park. 


PATENT 


‘ DEXTER” TILE-CUTTING MAGHINE. 


> 


PRICE £3:3:0 


Tile-cutting made easy and expeditious to any 
required shape for Roofing and Upright Tileing. _ The 
Machine will cut Staffordshire, Broseley, Terra Cotta, 
and Glazed Tiles for fitting irregular places, hearths, &e. 


ALFRED BROWN & Co., 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
81, SMALLBROOK ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Terms and further particulars can be had on application. 


Jubilee Panel in Red and Buff Terra Cotta, commemorative of the 
GOth Year of Her Majesty’s Reign. 


BROWN & DRAB GLAZED BRICKS. 


(Largely used for Hospitals, Schools, &c.) 


a3) 


CLAZED SINKS. 
SALT GLAZED BRICES. 


Blue Bricks, Quarries, Copings, Kerbings, Roofing and Ridge 


Tiles, Fire Bricks, &c. 


ODM TMhes 


for PAVEMENTS 
ALLS HEARTHS 


bs , AS USED BY THE a Ree 
Leads Ananitects CLA" 
13 Cathedrals, Thousands of Churches, Public , 
Private Residences Paved with these 

Best Quality Only. 
Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 

W.GODWIN & SON, “"’ WITHINGTON, 
Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. + 


“ W 


Buildings, and 
é; Bi? Wiles. 


FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 
Quick Supply! 
Best Quality! 


20,000 yards — 


Low Price! 


: 
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| Surveying 
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THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING.* 


(Continued from page 1xxi.) 


By ALEXANDER DrReEw. 


NO. VI. OF SERIES. 


V ] HERE the ties are of rownd section the 
diameter is made such that the re- 
quired area is got throughout the leneth of 
the bar, the ends being enlarged (and shaped 
as has just been described) to form convenient 
eonnections there; but should a flat section be 
used, the ends are very seldom smithed or 
shaped in any way. ‘Thus when the hole or 
holes required to form the connections are 
made at the ends, the bar is at this point 
considerably weakened; and as the required 
section must be provided at the weakest point 
in the tie, it necessarily follows that there is 
an excess of material throughout the body. 
This in itself would imply a greater cost, but 
when allowance is made for the great saving 
in workmanship, due to the use of such a 
sunple form of tie, it is quite likely that the 
difference in cost between these two sections 
may turn out to be very slight,-or even in 
favour of the simple form. 

As a ready means of comparing the sections 
of round and flat ties, or of determining the 
required scantling for either of these forms, 
Table V. may prove useful, Here various 
diameters from jin. to 14in. are noted, their 
areas are given, and the required width of 
flat bar, of thickness varying from din. to lin., 
necessary to give the same sectional area, is 
also indicated. The explanatory note points 
out the necessary additional width required 
to ensure the desired section across the bolt 

or rivet hole, or at the weakest point; the 
extra jin. added to the diameter of the 
bolt or rivet is due to the fact that the 

_hole is always made larger than the bolt or 
rivet by at least =;in., and may be even 
by the full allowance made. In many cases 
the thickness of the flat tie is -determined 
by the method of attachment at the ends; 
thus, if the rafter be of T section 4in. thick, 
it will probably be most convenient to use the 
same thickness of flat tie, and so dispense 
with packings or setting at the junction 
plates. 4 

Before briefly considering the question of 
connections, a word or two may be said re- 
garding the use of bolts or rivets. When the 
holes are carefully formed, and the rivets 
properly put in place, they undoubtedly form 
the best connection ; and this is particularly 
sO in cases where a considerable amount. of 
jarring or irregular straining is likely to take 
place (such as in railway bridges) ; but roof 


» framework is very seldom subjected to this 


* A lecture delivered before the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, and exclusively 
published in the BurtpEers’ Journat, 


| condition, so that for practical purposes bolts 
| are likely to prove as efficient as_ rivets. 
| On 


the question of ‘cost, if may be 
stated generally that where a very large 
amount of riveting is required, it would pro- 
bably prove as cheap, or maybe cheaper, than 
bolting ; but where the quantity is small, the 
expense of providing the appliances, and the 
bringing on to the site of a special squad of 
riveters, would make the cost of this very 
heavy. Of course it will be readily understood 
that should the roof framework be called upon 
to support shafting in a workshop, this jarring 


is likely to be present; in which cases rivets, 


Table V— FOUND y FLAF HES - Areas & oui Senate 


double portion of the other; or should an eye 
be placed inside a jaw, and the pin pass 
through all, on failure taking place the pin 
will be cut or shorn in two places; here failure 
oceurs by dowble shearing. As the total section 
shorn through is equal tothe sectional area of the 
pin multiplied by the number of times it is cut 
through (as for single or double shear), the 
safe strength to resist such failure is equal to 
the area shorn through multiplied by the sefe 
shearing stress. 

There is another manner by which yielding 
may occur, where the surface of the pin, or the 
connecting plates, is too little to resist the 


Bars of the following thicknesses. 


£ | % 


[2% 


Width of Equal Flat 
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or special precaution in the designing of bolt 
connections is necessary. 

A joint, whether bolted or rivetted, may yield 
in several ways, only two of which it is neces- 
sary here to look at. It will be safe to assume 
that the end of the bar, or the connecting 
plates themselves, are of sufficient streneth, so 
that any failure will be due to the bolt or rivet 
itself. If failure takes place by shearing, the 
two portions of the structure slide over one 
another, and the pin (that is the bolt or rivet) 
is shorn, or cut through at right angles to its 
leneth. Should the connection be-similar to 
that of gne plate placed on top of the other, 
with a pin passing through both, the failure 
will be by single shear ; but should the one 
portion of the structure be enclosed within a 


| sarily require to be doubled, 


pressure to which they are subjected, and 
where failure occurs by. the crushing of the 
material. Here the bearing area is insufiicient. 
This bearing arex is calculated by taking the 
diameter of the pin, and multiplying this by the 
thickness, or the depth of the surface against 
which it acts; this.area, multiplied by the scfe 
bearing stress, will of course give the total safe 
bearing strength. In Table VI. is given the 
area, shearing strength, and bearing strength 
for various diameters from 3in. to 1gin. 'The 
shearing strength is calculated on the basis of 
a maximum safe shearing strength of four tons 
per square inch, and is given for single shear. 
Should the joints be arranged such that double 
shearing must take place, this value will neces- 
The bearing 
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strength given is based on a safe bearing stress 
of mine tons per square inch, and the values 
noted in the table are those per }in. in thick- 
ness. This will readily allow of the correct 
strength for any thickness being got at. 

The next point which naturally falls to be 
considered is that of the manner in which the 


Table VI — SHEAR! 


“several members can be connected together at 


{heir meeting points; and here may be met an 
almost infinite variety, some good, but many 
bad. Time will only allow of a few examples 
being illustrated, and very briefly described ; 
but as good and bad forms will be noted, it is 
hoped that wha‘ is here said may prove useful 
in suggesting other forms, or in enabling the 
student to separate the, good from the bad 
examples which he is sure to meet with either 
in his book study or in actual practice. 

Fig. 31 indicates several forms of joints, 
chosen for explanation, and, taking these in 
succession, we will first consider the connection 
of one tie with another, as this is the simplest 
joi.t that is likely to be met with in practice. 
In (A) the ties are provided with an eye at 

their ends, and these are simply placed one 
on the top of the other, and a bolt passed 
through. Should the strain be considerable, 


there will be a great tendency to twist, asthe | 


ties are not in the same straight line; but for 


very small roofs, where the strain is very light, | 
such a simple conncction is frequently made | 


use of. In (B) an attempt is made to get rid 
of this twisting tendency by forming what is 
generally called a “halving,” the eyes being 
set off from the c2ntre of the rod to enable these 
latter to come in line when the joint is drawn 
up; but this is likely to give rise to a weak 
point at the connection of eye and rod, and 
thus is not to be recommended where the 
strain is anything great. In (C) one tie is 
provided with an eye, and the other with a 
jaw, and when the one is inserted between 
the other,a very good symmetrical joint is 
formed ; the only objection to this is the cost 
of forming the jaw, and the welding intro- 
duced. ‘This objection is got rid of in (D), 
where each end is formed into an eye, and the 
connection is made by mean3 of two light 
junction-plates and double bolts. In com- 
paring (C) and (D) the cost is likely to be 


very much the same, for where a saving is- 


made by the cheaper eye being substituted 
for the jaw, there is at the same time involved 
the extra cost of two plates and one bolt; the 
efficiency of the latter joint, however, is more 
to be relied on if the eyes be “balled” eyes. 
(E) shows a screw shackle, or, as it is often 
termed in America, a “turn-buckle,” or “ sleeve 
nut” ; and as the two screwed ends are formed 
with right and left hand threads, correspond- 
ing, of course, with these in the shackle, a 
means of adjustment to a certain extent is 
also provided by this joint; by turning the 
shackle in the one direction the two ends are 


at Area Stearng Bearing 
ol (Sqn) |(SingleY |(ver sm 


drawn further in towards the centre, while by 
turning in the opposite direction the ends are 
thrust further apart. Such an arrangement is 


frequently introduced into one or more of. the | 


ties in roof trusses, and where the span is 
large, or where it is very desirable to have a 
certain amount of adjustment as to the span, 


such is to be recommended ; but for most roofs 
of moderate span this is quite unnecessary, 
and only adds to the cost. 

Turning now to the connection of the rafters 
at the apex, (F) shows one of the simplest 
forms of these ; for very small spans where the 
rafters are of (Li) section the two bars are 


simply brought together, and a bolt passed 


through a hole formed at the end of each; it 
is generally advisable, except in the very 
smallest of spans, to provide a small crown- 
plate as shown ; this is introduced between the 
two rafters, and when connected by the three 


bolts shown, forms a very satisfactory joint. 


In (G) is illustrated a cast-iron connection ; 
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points, as will be presently seen) is not, I 
think, to be recommended, particularly for any 


large or important structure; the material — 


itself is not always reliable, and it is difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, to detect serious 
flaws or weaknesses in the casting; while 
another risk is present in the ease with which 
these may be injured or broken during erection, 


or even afterwards, without this fact being — 


brought to notice, and the part replaced. 
Thus, the- notch 


into which the rafter 


drops must be somewhat wider than the — 


thickness of the rafter 


itself, to allow 


of its ready insertion, and a comparatively — 
little carelessness on the part of the erector 


in screwing up the bolt too tight may lead to 


fracture here; the same thing applies equally — 
to the driving of the cotter into its place, — 


while connecting with the king-rod; and there 


or rattling taking place during high winds, or 
such like, and such movements may eventually 


lead to trouble. The most practical method of — 


connection is that shown at (H), and consists 
of double crown-plates between which the web 


| are not a few workmen who might forget to 

report such an accident, particularly should he 
| be responsible for it. Again, this necessary 
| slackness of the rafter implies the possibility, 
’ in fact the likelihood, of continual movement — 


of the rafter is set, and fixed by bolts or rivets. — 
The ties which meet at this point can be — 
readily connected either by being provided 


with jaws so that the junction-plates pass 


between these, or, better still, being provided - | 
with eyes and inserted between the junction- 


plates; in this latter case, these eyes are very 
likely to be of considerakly greater thickness 
than the web of the rafter, so that some means 


must be employed to allow of their insertion in 
place. The simplest way of doing thisis by — 
using packing pieces between the rafter and — 
the plates; but where the span is large, and — 


particularly where a considerable number of 


| trusses is required, the better manner of pro- 


viding for this is to set or joggle these junction- 
plates ; to do this, these plates are heated and 


set out at the portions where this extra space 


is required. This joggling is generally done 


a) Wane 


by means of special cast-iron blocks under a — 


press or steam-hammer. Should the number 


of trusses be small, the cost of providing these — 
special blocks would considerably increase the — 
price of the framework; but where the number — 
- of trusses is large, this same cost being spread — 


— Joints & CONNECTIONS.—— 


slots are formed at either side, into which the 
ends of the rafters are dropped and connected 
by a bolt; while a socket is provided into 
which the end of the king-rod is passed and 
fixed by a cotter, as illustrated; the sketch 
also shows how provision may be readily made 
for carrying a timber ridge-plate. The use of 
cast-iron in a case such as this (or at other 


f 


over the ereater number will show very little 


ine ‘ease ; thus, where price is a great object, it 


might be advisable to use packing-plates, even — 
though efficiency thereby might be reduced. — 
Of course the size of these junction-plates, and — 


the number of bolts or rivets used to connect 


the same to the rafters, will vary with the 
span, . Ee Ss: 


=¥ 


The connection of rafter with strut, or with 
strut and tie, has already been hinted at in 
considering the forms of strut ends (see 
Fig. 30), and only three forms will be here 
noted. In (I), the T-strut is brought up to 
the rafter, is connected to the same by a 
junction-plate on each side, and over these 
latter is brought the jaws of the diagonal tie, 
the ‘connection of these to the rafter being 
made by a single bolt. A somewhat better 
form is that shown at (J), where the connection 
plates are made rather larger, and the tie 
being formed with an eye at end, is inserted 
between these latter. The last form, that of 
\(K), shows a more important connection (such 
jas that at the centre of the rafter in the type 
illustrated at Fig. 26, No. 6); the strut is 
here shown as of double T section. These are 
jplaced over the junction-plates, between which 
jare set the ends of the diagonal ties, and all 
jis connected up as shown. This is not a 
particularly good form of connection, for pack- 
ings would be required to give sufficient space 
for the insertion of the ties, and the struts 
being brought outside these plates would 
imply a considerable thickness at this point ; 
it would probably form an improvement if the 
web of the strut was cut away to a greater 
extent, and the junction-plates brought over 
these strut-bars, they being allowed to rest on 
the rafter. The packings would thus be re- 
duced to short pieces at either side, through 
which the two outer bolts connecting the 
plates and rafters together would pass; the 
plates would in such a case be rivetted to the 
struts, and thus form a more or less solid end 
to the same. 

Passing now to the lower end of the strut 
and its connection with the main and inclined 
ties, the first example chosen (L) is probably 
one of the most unpractical designs that can 
well be imagined: this is copied from a prac- 
tical text-book, and is given here as a warning. 
rhe strut is of the form shown at 14, Fig. 30, 
it is round in section, with the end reduced to 
form the bolt by which the other members are 
sonnected together ; the main tie is provided 
with an elaborate enlargement in the form of 
in eye bevelled below in the manner shown, 
while the queen-rod has a clumsy bevel-shaped 
»ye, the end of the strut passing through these 
wo. 

Such a joint is extremely difficult and very 
sostly to make, the strains are very likely 
0 give rise to considerable twisting tendency, 
n which case the rigid nature of the whole 
oint would prevent any attempt at adjust- 
nent, the result being some unknown and 
naybe unsuspected stress which might prove 
‘roublesome. It might be claimed by some 
hat such a joint is ornamental, but I would 
hesitate to admit this. (M),(N), and (O) show 
-hree methods by which the same type of con- 
hectionmay bemade. At (M) the main ties are 
brovided with jaws, the queen-rod with an eye, 
und the strut is drawn as of double flat section 
md comes outside all. The sectional plan 
hows these jaws as lop-sided, the idea being 
0 keep the two jaws identical and allow the 
meen-tie to come in the centre, but this 
rangement is not good. The better plan 
rould be to make the one tie with a narrow 

aw, only sufficiently wide to allow of the queen- 
ie being inserted in it, and the other with a 
uw wide enough to come over this. Besides 
he trouble of making this lop-jaw, it must 
ways be borne in mind that an arrangement 
uch as shewn is liable to be erected or put 
ogether in the wrong manner by the work- 
1an, in which case the two ties would be 
onsiderably out of line with one another. 
N) shows all ties provided with eyes, the 
mutis of T section with the table notched 
ff, and ‘all is connected together by two 
metion-plates as shown ; sometimes the queen- 
eis formed with a jaw between which the 
irut passes, thus allowing the whole joint to 
2 formed symmetrically; but such nicety is 
‘dom called for, it being quite sufficient in 
early every case to allow the queen-tie and 
rut to come alongside each other. (0) shows 
1 arrangement very similar to the latter, but 
16 plates are here larger in size, and separate 
mnections are provided for strut and queen- 
2, 


(To be continued,) 


THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
CONGRESS. 


je delivering his opening address at the 
annual congress of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association of Scotland held.at Aberdeen, Mr. 
Kenneth Cameron, the newly-elected president, 
said the advance of sanitary science implied 
changes in carrying out work which, he 
admited, involved hardships, but for these the 
sanitary officers were not to blame. Opposition 
had been experienced in regard to infectious 
and contagious diseases, but as the work of the 
sanitary inspector became better understood 
much of the misunderstanding which existed 
would disappear. He claimed that the work 
of the sanitary officer had been a factor in 
reducing the death rate, and said that the 
agency of the local authorities in providing 
open spaces, clearing away unhealthy areas, 
introducing pure water supplies and drainage, 
and erecting corporation lodging-houses, had 
been of good service in advancing public 
health.—Mr. Wm. Mackenzie, sanitary inspec- 
tor of Ross and Cromarty, read the first paper, 
which was entitled, “Notes on the Sanitary 
Conditions existing in the Outer Hebrides, as 
exemplified in Lewis.” At theoutset, hereferred 
to the extreme poverty of the inhabitants of 
Lewis, of whose miserable primitive dwellings 
he gave a graphic description. The people, 
notwithstanding their Radical tendency in 
politics and the deforcements and deer raids 
in which they figured, were eminently conser- 
vative, kind, and hospitable ; they lived in the 
past, refusing to recognise the times in which 
they lived, and regarding everything modern 
with suspicion, as an innovation to be 
abhorred. In consequence, the greatest diffi- 
culty was experienced in carrying out sanita- 
tion, with the result that practically 


NOTHING HAD BEEN DonzE 


in the direction of improvement in this respect 
since the passing of the Public Health Act. 
He trusted the Congested Districts Board at 
present proposed in Parliament would give 
sufficient power to grapple with the subject, 
for there was no local body financially strong 
enough to deal with it.—Mr. Glass, Aberdeen, 
read a paper on the cleansing of towns and 
cities. He strongly deprecated the system of 
allowing the refuse collected on the streets to lie 
at stances in the hope of getting it sold for 
manure; as such stances became hotbeds of 
disease germs. The destructor system, as in 
use in Glasgow, was unsatisfactory, both in 
respect of cost and of the fact that it did not 
destroy all the refuse. Seaboard towns should 
get rid of the refuse by taking it out to sea. He 
argued that in Aberdeen they could dispose 
annually of 45,000 tons in this way for £1500, 
or only 8d. per ton, which was less than was at 
present being paid for carting, and very much 
under the cost of destruction by burning. 


LoDGING-HOUSE BYE-LAWS. 


A paper on healthy dwellings was read by Mr. 
Braid, Kirkealdy; and after luncheon Mr. 
George Maconnachie, assistant lodging-housein- 
spector, Glasgow, read oneon “Common Lodging- 
houses and their Bye-laws.” The question 
was, he said, whether the modern lodging- 
houses, as now constructed and supervised, or 
cheap houses, were the better and safer for 
that portion of the community who might have 
lost respect for themselves/ In his view the 
modern, well-managed houses were better for 
those using them, and for the safety of the 
general public.—An interesting paper on soil 
bacteriology and its relation to water supplies 
was read by Mr. John Hunter, public analyst 
for Mid-Lothian.—Dr. Beveridge, Aberdeen, 


gave an interesting contribution on the 
housing of the working classes —On the motion 
of the President, it was unanimously resolved 
that the congress, believing that the housing 
of the people in the Outer Hebrides and 
Western Islands is of the worst possible de- 
scription and detrimental to their health, 
respectfully brings the subject before the 
Secretary for Scotland, in the hope that further 
investigation and inquiry will lead to adequate 
financial assistance being provided by the 
Government on their behalf, without which 
the congress believed the condition of the 
people could not be materially improved, 


_amount for the previous year. 


Notes. 


THe Waterworks Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation recently visited Eceup, for the 
purpose of inspecting the puddle trench which 
is now nearing completion, and a trial hole 
which is situated between the end of the old 
trench and the building which is known ag 
The Cottage. It was suggested by Mr. Hill, 
the consulting engineer, that a trial hole 
should be made at that point, in order that it 
might be ascertained whether the strata was 
of the same nature as had been found in the 
trench, or whether there was any variation 
which might necessitate the construction of a 
wing trench. The trial hole has been made 
down practically to the .bottom level of the 
puddle trench, and the City and Waterworks 
Engineer (Mr, Hewson) has reported that the 
strata is of a satisfactory character, and that 
there is no necessity for the extension of the 
puddle-trench by a wing-trench. The con- 
tractor expects to have the work completed in 
about three months. 


Messrs, WARREN AND STUART, engineers for 
the Linlithgow drainage scheme, and Mr, 
Stevenson, engineer for the trustees of the late 
Duke of Hamilton, have just issued their 
observations on the report by Mr. Armstong, 
Professor of Engineering, Edinburgh. Messrs, 
Warren and Stuart state that they note that 
Professor Armstrong’s verdict is practically 
against the proposal to carry the sewage of 
the burgh in an outfall sewer to the tidal 
waters of the river Avon, and there discharge 
it below the level of low water mark. This 
proposal they were most inclined to recommend 
favourably to the Commissioners’ consideration 
. when they reported to them on the various 
available methods of sewage disposal; and 
while they regret that Professor Armstrong 
has taken the view of it expressed in his 
report, they realise that his decision neces- 
sitates the abandonment of the scheme for 
carry..¢ the sewage to the sea. With regard 
to the lines upon which future legislation as 
to river pollution prevention is likely to 
proceed, that is a matter which is entirely 
problematical, Mr, Stevenson, in his observa~ 
tions on Professor Armstrong’s report, states 
that he is of opinion that the very name of 
sewage works, to mention nothing more sub- 
stantial, is sufficient in itself to depreciate the 
value of the property in their neighbourhood, 


THE Water Department, in its report to the 
Birmingham City Council, submits its accounts 
and balance-sheet for the year ended the 31st 
March, 1897. The water-rents for the year 
show a total increase of 6°58 per cent. over the 
Deducting 
this, the percentage of increase attributable to 
natural growth is found to be 4°85. The cost 
of pumping shows an increase of £1184. <A 
considerable portion of this is attributable to 
the fact that the total distribution of water 
during the year has increased from 5794 to 
5971 million gallons. But, after making 
allowance for this, the cost of pumping pro- 
portionate to the water distributed has 
increased. This is principally due to the in- 
crease in consumption of water in the higher 
levels, for the distribution of which water has 
to be pumped two and three times over; so 
that, although the cost of pumping per 
thousand gallons pumped shows a reduction, 
the cost per thousand gallons distributed 
shows a slight increase. This is an element in 
the administration of the Department which, 
in the nature of things, will tell with accumu- 
lating force so long as the supply is given as 
at present by a pumping system. The total 
receipts of the Department on revenue account 
—£202,059 —show an increase of £12,189, 
while the total charges show a reduction of 


£467, giving an increase of £12,656 in the 
amount carried to profit and loss account, 
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‘DATE 
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_BE SENT IN. 


BUILDINGS— 
Halifax—Works, Canal Machine Works _... 8 
Le2ds—Villa Residences, near Roundhay Park_... 
Penkridge, Staffs.— Scaffolding, Parish Church ... 
Llanwenarth Ultra, Mon.—Shed, &c., 
Alnwick—Cottages, Wagon ek “road. 
East Harsley—Houses : 
Ripon—Infirmary .. brs 
London, E.C. —Repair of Chureh Tower, &e. 
Enniskillen, Treland—Town Hall _... ~ 
Luton—School Buildings 
Porth, Wales—Class Rooms, &e., County § School 
Blackwall—Walls and Foundations 1D : 
Hampton-on-Thames—Fire Station .. 
Conway—Market Hall, &e. .. 
Douglas, Isle of Man—Municipal Buildings, &e.. 
Tpswich—Additions, &e., to Asylum... : 
Walthamstow—House, Hig ham Hill 
Tring—Gate, &e., Wilstone Cemetery 
Brighton—A lterations, aa Sine 
Odibam—Schools .. ; 
Boscombe—Bank Premises — _.. 
Tiford, Essex—Foundations of Lunatic Asylum .. 
London, N.—Reconstructing Highgate Archw ay 
Barry, Wales—School Wor ks, Palmerstown- road 
Baslow—Cottages (Twelve). ri 
Crowborough—Residence, Workshops, &e. 
Doncaster—Shop Premises. 
T.eeds—Shops and Empire Palace, Brigeate 
Chesterfield—Alterations, Memorial Hall.. 
Burnley—Chapel, Old Hall-street 
Clacton-on-Sea—Villa, Thorogood-road 
Todmorden—-Alterations to « Friendly Inn,” 
Morecambe—Ten Houses, Kensington-road 
Baildon, Yorks.—House.. ee 
Burnopfield—Alterations to Business Premises ... 


Chesterfield—Additions to Stephenson age 2 Hall. 


Halton, near Leeds—House .. 

Harefield, Middlesex—House, High- street... 

For dham, Cambs.—Publie Hall and Institute bes 
Shipley Fields Mills, near Bradford—Loom Works 
Goldhanger, Essex—Farm Buildings 


ENGINEERING— 

Castleblayney, Ireland—Steel Poe 
Diss, Norfolk—Bridge .... est as 

London, W.—Steel Boiler : ae 
Darlington- Gasholder Tank (143ft. | Sin. diam: eter) 
Darlineton—Gasholder Tank (140ft. diameter) 
Richmond, Surrey—Pump Cases, ec. eet 
Stowmarket, Suffolk—Pumping Piant 
Swindon—Tanks and Filters ... 
London—Enlargimg Gas Holders, Mains, ke. 
Hull—Cooking Apparatus 
London, 8.W.—Kitchen F ittings, Western Hospital 


London—Hot and Cold Water Supplies, Hearne: ke... 


Haslingden—Artificial Filter Beds, &c. _ .. 
South Shields—Boiler and Mountings, Pump, &e, 
Wilton, near Lakenheath, Suffolk —Br idge 
Crajova, Roumania—Water Supply ... 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Belfast—Gully Traps, &e. (15 tons). = 
Canterbury—Fencing, Gates, and Fittings 
Oldham—Ironwork, &e. oes 


PAINTING— 
Wombwell, Yorks.— Painting, &c., Schools 
Hayton, near Maryport. — Painting, &e., Church... 
Witham—Painting 
London, §.E. —Painting, ‘Whitewashing, ke. 


ROADS— 
Carnforth—Street Works 
Chesham—Road Works... 
Hast Molesey—Making-up 
Seyenoaks—Street Works = 
Chingford, Essex—Granite (500 ‘tons 
Consett, Durham—Kerbing, Channelling, &e. 
London, W.C.—Materials P 
Teddington—Resonstruction of Ghureh- road, ke. 
London, E C.—Wood Paying (4509 superficial yards) 
Middlewich —Macadam, &e. 
Reigate—Materials, Xe.. 


Staines—Materials (400 tons granite, “1000 tons Flint) 


London, S.W,.—Asphalte and Wood Paving 
Dover —Granite Spalls (150 tons) : 


SANITARY— 
Brighton—Supply of Drain Pipes, l year ... 
Durham—Sewers (232 lineal yards) ... AE 
St. Albans—Scavenging .. 
Beckenham—Sewer (925 lineal feet) .. 
Holyhead—Sewerage Works ... 
Norwich—Sewerage Works 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Pendycae Farm... 


L ydgate 


Managers 
Committee 
Corporation 


Guardians 

Committee 

aaa SS) 

School Board... 

Governors : 

Galvanised Iron Company, Limited 
Urban District Council Se 
Town Council .. ie wae 
Corporation .. 

Asyhim Committee . 

T. C. Hassell . 


County Borough 

School Board . 

Wilts and Dor set Banking Co. 
West Ham Town Council .. 
Laadon County Council 
School Board .. 

Urban District Council. 
Provincial Gas Works Limited . 
W. H. Franklin : om 
Corporation 

Corporation 


“MM. Hall, 29, North- gate, Halifax. 


FROM WHOM FORMS. OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


W..H. and A. Sugden, Cavendish- street, Keighley. : 
W. O. Rooper, Congreve, Penkridge. 4 "2 


ss Royal Oak, Blaenavon-road, ‘Llanwenarth Ultra: oe a 


Clerk of Works, Alnwick Castle, Alnwick. 


“PW. 'T. Richardson, 57, High-street, Steokton. -on- Tonal ; 


F. H. Hargrave, ‘Architect, Market-place, Ripon. 
Shoreditch Vicarage, Hoxton-square, H.C. 
W. Cleland, ‘Town Clerk, Enniskillen. 3 
J. R. Brown and Son, Market Hill, Luton. — aac 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. — Py 

Works, Orehard-place, Blackwall. Hao aioe 
J. Kemp, Council Offices, Hampton-on- -Thames... > 
TB. Farrington, Municipal Offices, Conway, Ree 

T. H. Nesbitt, Town Hall, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

E. Buckham, "Town Hall, Ipswich. é 

G. B. Jerram, Bridge- -chambers, Hoe- etreet; Walthamst 
W. Huckvale, Architect, Tring. 

F. J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Calson, Farrow, and Nishett, 45, Fowry-strest, Winchester 
G. M, Silley, 17, Craven- street, Strand, Ww. Cc, 


. L. Angell, ‘Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


United Methodist Free Church Trustecs 


G. Hughes. 
J. Kenyon and Co., Limited 


Great: Northern Railway Co, (Iveland) 


Urban Distriet Council 
Paddington ee 

Corporation 

Corporation... 

Main Drainage Board 

Rural Distriet Council 

Urban District C suneil 

Metropolitan Asylums Board 

Corporation ~ re 

Asylums Board 

Asylums Board 

Sewerage Board 

Corporation 

County Council 

Communal ,Comneil . 


Harbour Commissioners .,. 
Town Council... 
Waterworks Committee 


School Board .., 


South Metropolitan District Senor 
St. George's Guardians 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council - 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Vestry: 
Urban District Council 
Shoreditch Vestry ... 
Urban District Council 
Urtan District Council 
Urban District Council 
Westminster voee s 
Gcardinns 


Council .. 

Rural District Gouncil 
Rural District Council ~ 
Urban District Council 
Urban District poyney 
Corporation 3 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


July. 20 
. 21 
a 3L 
August 31 
No date. 


” 
” 


Howth—Presbyterian Church... 
Rugby.—Plons for Municipal Buildings 
Bootle—Designs for Technical School 


Bury, Lanes. — Plans for Art Gallery and Public I Librar y 
Boscombe, Bournemouth—Plans for Hospital Enlarge- 


ment. 
London, N.—Competitive Designs for Offices 
Huddersfield—Design for Victoria Tower 
Dariington—Altering, &c., the High Row 


Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital 


£20 (merged £10) 
30, 20 guineas ... 
50, 30, 20 guineas 
£75, £50, £25-... 


£21 
£20 


£100, £50, £25... 


Engineer’s Depar tment, Spring: gardens, S.W.? 

W. H. D. Caple, 1, St. J fohn’s- “square, Contes 

V.R. Cockerton, Clerk, Baslow. age 

The Engineer, at Works, Crowborough. - Mire 
Gelder and Kitchen, Architects, 76, Lowsnte: Wal. 

F. Matcham, Architect, 9, Warwick- court, EAC, 

W...H. Wagstaff, sya Saltergate, Chesterfield. : 

G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189, Lord-street, Southport 

J. W. Martin, Architect, Station-chambers, Clacton. 

C. Parsons, ‘Architect, Burnley. Pe 
A. Gorton, Architect, 10, Mor Scimbe-stacet: Monsees ; 
Walker and Collinson, Architects, Swan- arcade, Bradford. — 


~ J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, 13, cea ~street, oe 


on-Tyne. 
W:H. Wrestle C.E., 57, Saltergate. — 
Be Robinson, ‘Architect, 72, Albion-street, Leeda: 
F.W. Marchant, Supply Stores, Harefield, Uxbridge. 
Gordon and Co., “Architects, Finsbury House, MESS e228 
Mawson and Hudson, Architects, 2, Exchange-buildings. 
C..E. Butcher, Architect, 3, Ques, -street, Colehester: 


Company’s Engineer- in:Chief, Amiens: street, Dublin. 
Surveyor, Roydon-road, Diss. iste 
G. Weston, Vestry Hall, Harrow- road, Paddington. eA 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington, - “iat 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlinston. “es 

W. Fairley, Main Drainage Wor ks, Mor tlake, S. W. 

J. Taylo-, Sons, and Crimp, 27, Great Georze* Street; W. ce 
Shopland ‘and Redman, Newport-street, Swindon. 7 
Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, W.C. — 3 

ALE. White, Borough Engineer, Town Hall; Hul 

‘A. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, B.C, * 

A. H. Tiltman, 6, John- street, Bedford-row, W. ei Am 

H. L. Hinnell, 4), Cor poration- -street, Manchester. 
Electrical Engineer, West Holborn, South Shields, 

T. H. B. Hes.op, County Surveyor, Norwich, : 
Mairie, C1 ss ii Roumania, : 2 


= FSR 


G. F. L. Giles, Harbour ueieee. Belfast. = 
A.H. Campbell, 28, St. ‘Margaret’ s- street, Conary 
G. -H, Hill and Sons, 3 ay Victoria- street, eae 


Offices of the Board; Wombwell. x 

Rector and Chur chwardens, Hayton, Maryport. 
Superintendent at School, Witham. — 

C.. E Vaughan, 25, Lowther- anaes Strand, w. C. 


J. Atkinson, Surveyor, Carnforth. 
AHS Forbes, Surveyor, Biutcheratrebts, Chesham, Es 
J. Stevenson, Council Offices, Hast Molesey. 


_~ J. Mann, Surveyor to the Council, Sevenoaks. 


. FV J. C. May, ee Hall, renee 


H. Bird, ‘Council Offices, 14, The Parade, Obingtord,. a 
Vik Ripon, Surveyor, Parliament- street, Consett. 
C. Mason, Surveyor to the Vestry, London, W.C. 


ESE Hainsworth, Surveyor, Elmfield House, Teddington. 


J. R. Dixon, Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. — 

R. T. Worth, Town Hall-chambers, Middlewich. Hoy 5 
Borough Surveyor, Market Hall, Redhill, Surrey, 
Bats Barrett, Surveyor, Town Hall, Staines. ee A OTES 
G. BR. W. Wheeler, Town Hail, Caxton-street, & We ni; 
E, one Clerk, Union Offices, Dover. “Se 


ae 


G. Gregson, 43, Western- hill, ‘Durham. — 


BR. W. Brabant, Clerk, St. ‘Albans. aoe 


J. A. Angell, District Council, Beckenham. WS 
Fi el I Griffith, Clerk, Stanley House, Honea: 
A. BE. Collings, Guildhall, Norwich. ~~ 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Rey. .: Wilson, 4, Rhoda-villas, Howth, os Dublin, 


 . Urban District Council 


. Corporation. 


: Corporation, 


Building Committee. 


- Tottenham School Board. 


Tower Committee. 
_ Corporation. SS € 


Hospital Governors, Pelham-street, Carito 


—— 
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THE practice of ad- 
vertising, by profes- 
sional men, has always 
been considered undignified and opposed to 
their best interests. This seems to be under- 
stood equally by all professions, some of 
which impose a restriction on their members 
in this respect. In the Architectural pro- 
fession, though the same unwritten. law 
obtains, it does not seem to be enforced with 
the same stringency. It is by no means an 
uncommon sight to see on a hoarding a large 
heard notifying that ‘‘ this magnificent hotel, 
the largest in Europe, is being built from 
designs by Mr. Blank, F.R.I.B.A.”; or, 
perhaps, an announcement to the effect that 
particulars of commodious and well-lighted 
offices, to be erected on this site, may be 
obtamed by application to Myr. Dash, 
A.R.I.B.A.” In these days of keen com- 
petition, when every man feels obliged to 
keep himself in evidence if he wants to live, 
laws against direct and open advertisement 
lead to a great deal that is cloaked and 
indirect, but which is probably more undigni- 
fied and more harmful, both to the adver- 
tisers individually, and to the Profession 
generally. How much time and ingenuity 
do we not see devoted to this purpose, time 
necessarily taken from the study, or legiti- 
mate practice, of Architecture! “Self-adver- 
tisement of any description must always be 
an undignified proceeding, and opposed to 
the inclinations of any self-respecting man, 
and we entirely agree with the. prevailing 
sentiment against it. We could. wish, how- 
éver, that the law was kept more in the spirit 
than in the letter, as we think that the 
keeping of the letter of the law for the 
sake of appearances, while the spirit of it 
is ignored, is an hypocrisy that is fatal to the 
self-respect of any man. What is so much 
to be deplored, is the necessity that is felt by 
all who have not the good fortune to have 
work thrust in their way, to go out and spend 
time and energy in finding it. This involves 
much that does not tend to raise the credit of 
the Profession. We must say that we think 
it would be altogether more simple and more 
dignified to advertise openly and directly in 
the Press or elsewhere (which could be done 
without any loss of time or self-respect), 
rather than to be “hail fellow, well met,” 
with every man who happened to have money 
or influence, simply for what can be made out 
of him, and to be continually on the look-out 
for a chance of pushing oneself to the front. 
This state of mind is not natural to the 
Artist, and is detrimental to his ‘character 
and his. work. In the* commercial world 
things are different. There a man advertises 
his goods not himself.’ Personally he may be 
the most retiring’ of men. In the Art world, 
however, itis difficult to separate the man 
from his work ; it is only by advertising him- 
self that he can advertise his work, whereas 
rightly his work should advertise him, and 
does, although it is not the rule, unfortunately, 
as Some isolated and brilliant exceptions prove. 
The present system of indirect advertisement 
tends too much also to prevent the friendless 
beginner from making a start; not having 
done anything he cannot advertise it; but to 
the man who has already got a start it gives 
every facility for improving the-same. . The 
man who is most in need of advertisement 
cannot.get it, while the. man who. does not 
want it has it in abundance... The: very 
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Custom. 
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men who hy the constant practice of this 
insidious ~ method 
positions, are the first to pillory any wun- 
fortunate beginner who is rash enough to 
resort to open advertisement, To the 
genuine Artist any advertisement is disagree- 
able. The more a man knows the less 
inclined he is to say that he knows; but, at 
the same time, great knowledge and con- 
summate ability are of no value to society 
unless their possessor is in a position to 
make use of them. No man likes to feel 
that he is wasted. We are aware that a 
system of direct advertisement. is open to 
grave abuses, but. we doubt whether the 
seandal to the Profession would he greater 


the Board, and represents an-angel of know. 


have attained to good | ledge in the act of shelter.ny.a boy and girl 


It is a beautiful piece of carving, and the 
eentral figure in the group stands about Sft. 
high, The arms of the city are carved over 
the principal doorway, and immediately below 
the civic device are the words, “ Liverpool 
School Board Offices.” The carving on the 
stones over and under the windows is of 
Renaissance character. Mr. Charles E. Deacon, 
of Central Buildings, North John Street, is the 
Architect. The offices, to which a good deal has 
yet to be done internally, are situated between 
Sir Thomas Street and Cumberland Street, 


with buildings abutting against the two 
sides. It has therefore, we learn, been neces 
sary to resort to internal areas in lieu of 


LOS, ARRAGANES, WITH TORRE 
A. N. 


PATIO DE 


than at present. All self-advertisement is to 
be condemned, but, if we must have it, let us 
have it open, straightforward, and direct, 
with no eant or humbug about it. An open 
evil is never so dangerous as a hidden one, 
though it may look more unsightly. 


: Tue Liverpool Schoo! 
Liverpool School oard Office Building 
Board Offices. in Sir Thomas Street 
—which, viewed from the street, appears to be 
nearly completed—will afford ample accommo- 
dation for the committees and officials of the 
Board.: The carving in the front of the building 
is of an attractive: character, the group of 
figures in the central gable being particularly 
~noticeable. It-is:designed from the seal of 


DI COMARES IN 


SKETCH BY 


BACKGROUND. 


PRENTICE, 


the possibility of any side light. On the 
sround floor, with an entrance from Cumber- 
land Street, will be the male and female 
visitors’ department, rooms for interviews, 
storekeepers’ office and out-door pay office, and 
they will be arranged round a large waiting- 
room in the central area. On the first floor, 
surrounding the main staircase and.area, will 
be situated the principal offices, the entrance 
for which will be in Sir Thomas Street. The 
board room will be on the second floor ; and 
close by, on the same landing, there will be 
two committee rooms, with ante rooms and 
retiring rooms for the use of members, The 
next floor will be® occupied with & con 
ference chamber and retiring rooms for lady 
members, whilst on the top floor will be situated 
the examination room and library. The 
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caretaker’s room will be found at the back part 
on the second landing, and lavatories for 
the use of the various departments have been 
built in several places in the establishment. 
The building in Sir Thomas Street has been 
faced with Gefu stone, and the construction is 
fireproof throughout. The central staircase is 
being constructionally carried up with the 
building in arcaded form, of Hopton Wood 
stone, quarried and dressed by Messrs. Killer, 
of Middleton-by-Wirksworth. The contractors 
are Messrs. Thornton and Sons, of Liverpool. 


EXHIBITION AT THE MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


N the Examination Hail of the Municipal 
Technical School, Suffolk Street, an Exhi- 
bition of students’ work was recently opened 
by the Lord Mayor, The object of the Exhi- 
bition, which is the first held in connection 
with the school, is to demonstrate what is 
being done by the establishment, more par- 
ticularly in its workshop departments. 
Hitherto there has been only an evening 
school, attended by young workmen learning 
their trade, and also by some artisans of fairly 
advanced years, who find that even they are 
able to increase their skill by the acquisition 
of more scientific methods in some matters 
than those they have hitherto followed. The 
majority, however, are inexperienced learners, 
spending only a limited number of hours in 
the workshops, and the exhibition has chiefly 
to be judged in the light of this circumstance, 
One cannot, however, fail to be struck by the 
highly practical character of the instruction 
and its suitability to impart, not so much a 
handicraft as the. right use of tools and the 
knowledge of processes. The exhibits are 
arranged in ten departments, of which one is 
composed of mechanical drawing, the others 
being all 
WorxsHop HXAMPLES. 


First among them is a large stage of work 
from the plumbers’ shop, with specimens 
ranging from the most simple folding and 
beating up of sheet-lead gutters, to cistern- 
plumbing, lead-pipe working, the construction 
of rain-water pipeheads, with burnt seams, 
and the working up of sheet-lead to cover a 
wooden roof finial. The classes in electro- 
metallurgy and metal colouring make an 
attractive display of articles in brass, cast-iron, 
ilectrotype, and tinplate, which have under- 
vone decorative processes of electro-deposition 
(xr chemical treatment to produce rich bronze 
(ffects. This is a department likely to be 
useful in various industries, and appears to 
have been carried on with marked success. 
As we have now arrived at the age of elec- 
tricity, it is only what might be expected that 
the electrical-instrument shop and the elec- 
trical-jointing shop should take a 


PROMINENT. POSITION. 


From the one some neatly-constructed instru- 
ments and parts are shown, while from the 
jointing shop examples of practically all kinds 
of jointing and splicing of strips, wires, and 
cables. used as electrical conductors may be 
seen. From the carpentry shop the examples 
are almost wholly of structural or builders’ 
work, from a small door to an elaborate roof 
work or a most difficult circular-headed window 
top upon a circular plan. The classes in pattern- 
making also produce a good show of neatly 
built patterns for engineers’ and other castings. 
Tn the iron and steel shop most of the examples 
are elementary practice in chipping, filing, 
with the use of the scribing block, but there 
is also more advanced work and a number of 
parts of a lathe which is being made in the 
shop. The brass shop is doing excellent work 
in teaching the method of working brass. In 
sheet-metal work a great variety of examples 
are shown, ‘and in each ease the article is 
made, not haphazard, but from a scientific 
drawing to scale, the quality and finish 
of the work being admirable. The machine 
drawing and drawings for building construc- 
tion are also good. In September itis proposed 
to have day classes in addition to those held 
in the evening. 
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Views and Reviews. 


——<— 


AND PUBLIC ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 


The awful catastrophe in the Rue Jean 
Goujon, Paris, is an event which has appealed 


FIRES 


to the imagination of the dullest, and which 


has had the effect of calling attention to the 
extremely bad arrangements in many of the 
buildings devoted to the purposes of public 
entertainment. Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, who is 
bringing out an exhaustive treatise on theatres, 
has collected statistics of the fires which have 
occurred in them; and not only in theatres, 
but in music-halls, circuses, and such-like 
buildings, This information he has thought 
advisable to publish at the present time, with 
the expressed. intention of strengthening the 
hands of those interested in the improvement 
of structures in which entertainments are 
given. He provides a complete list of fires 
which have occurred during the past hundred 
years, of which the details are reliable, and 
also a further list of many which have oceurred 
as far back as the sixteenth century. These 
statistics are arranged in several suggestive 
ways, which enable us to draw various interest- 
ing inferences. Thus we see by one table, 
giving the ages of the buildings when 
burnt, that by far the greater number are 
destroyed in the first few years of their 
existence, and that the number decreases 
as the age increases; so that the life of a 
building is something like that of a man, the 
ereatest. mortality occurring in early youth. 
Mr. Sachs, by-the-bye, gives the average life of 
this class of building as about twelve years, 
which is less than we would have expected. 
Another table shows the causes of the different 
fires, and proves beyond all doubt that by far 
the greater number originate on the stage or 
its accessories ; and that of these the greater 
number are caused by open lights, and defec- 
tive gas and heating apparatus. Again, we see 
that directly after the performance is the most 
dangerous time, most fires occurring at night, 
and diminishing in frequency during the day 
till the preparation for the next performance. 
Such facts as these cannot but be helpful to all 
engaged in the management of places of public 
entertainment, showing them when and where 
the greatest danger occurs. The author, in his 
preface, draws attention to what he calls the 
anomaly of the curious indifference on the part 
of communities to the danger arising from 
such catastrophes as fire and panic, compared 
with the attention given to that arising from 
disease. The indifference of mankind to certain 
forms of danger is a commonplace of criti- 
cism. The inhabitants of Pompeii furnished 
an historic instance. In certain parts of 
Central America, as is pointed out by R. L. 
Stevenson, the inhabitants live in comfort in 
a region that may at any moment be devas- 
tated. What security have many of the 


| mountain villages of Switzerland from des- 


truction by avalanche? Yet the inhabitants are 
no less lighthearted. How many rivers in the 
Hast but periodically overflow their banks, 
carrying whole villages away with them after 
each flood. Those of the inhabitants who 
escape, return and settle down in the same 
spot, and wait complacently for the next. In 
this particular instance of danger from fire, 
how many of us go to bed at night with any 


‘clear idea of how we should escape if fire 


attacked the staircase? ‘The fact is humanity 
still seems to class fire with storm and earth- 
quake, as something beyond human fore- 
thought and control. If it happens, it 
happens, but the chances are that it will not ; 
and if it does, that we shall not be in it; 
so why worry about it? But beyond this, 
there is a difference to the imagination of most 
men, between death by accident and death by 
disease. 'To be overwhelmed by a flood, or by 
such a catastrophe as the Paris fire, is terrible 
enough; but to be distorted by cholera or 
plague, or to be eaten te death by inches by 
leprosy or other loathsome horrors, is not only 
terrible, but disgusting and degrading to the 
dignity of human life. This may, perhaps, 
partly explain our zeal for sanitary reform— 


now that disease has been struck from the list 
of what the lawyers so piously term, “acts of 
God”—and our comparative indifference to 
danger from fire. It should not be forgotten, 
also, that in most cases of fire, the principal 
loss of life is due to the consequent panic, and 
we all flatter ourselves we should not be the 
first to lose our heads. Although we may 
minimise the chance of fire, and provide 
sufficient. exit for people who retain their 
presence of mind and walk quietly out, yet 
nothing we can do will be of any avail in a case 
of panic, unless the building is nothing but 
exits, that is, has no walls, and is not a 
building at all. Even then the people would 
crush one another to death over the seats. In 
preventing fires we certainly help to prevent 
panic, and it is the bounden duty of all those 
engaged in the erection or control of our places 
of public entertainment to do all that reason 
can suggest, or skill accomplish, to mmimise 
this awful danger; thoueh we think they can 
hardly look for an enthusiastic support. from 
the public. A people that deliberately and 
continually rides in hansom eabs is not likely. 
to concern itself much with the dangers of 
attending the theatres. 


‘: Fires and Publie Enterta‘tmments.”? Fy Edwin 
QO. Sachs, Architect. London: ( harlesand Fdwiu 
Layton, 56, Farringdon Street, 1897, 


‘“‘BEAUTY AND ART.’’ 


This handy little volume, by Aldam Heaton, 
ought to get into the hands of all who take an 
interest in the very wide subject of which it 
treats so tersely and comprehensively. Espe- 
cially does it lay claim to the attention of the 
Architect. The ahsence of any recognised 
standard of the beautiful in Art—of any laws 
which shall decide what is beautiful and what 
is not—inevitably results in vagaries of artistic 
conception. There is a sugeestiveness about 
Mr. Heaton’s. book which tends distinctly to 
dispel these vagaries. The treatment of each 
phase of the subject is so sourid and thought- 
ful that the book becomes at once an im- 
portant and valuable contribution on the 
ereat xsthetic question, the practical solution 
of which is the great problem of every Artist’s 
life—the beautiful in Art. Tio absolve the 
idiosyncrasies of Artists and designers, to 


induce them to accept tradition rather than 


moonstruck fancy as their guide, is the object 
Mr. Heaton has in view, and without a doubt 
he has set about to accomplish his end very 
wisely. Mr. Aldam Heaton paysa high tribute 
to the Architectural profession in general. 
“The most beautiful and enduring things 
the world possesses,” he says, “we owe to 
their (Architects’) education and their patience, 
their ingenuity and love; and if a man wants 
to be transformed and elevated—the beast in 
him to be subdued and the God-like developed 
—let him trace the history of Architecture 
and visit her creations from the Parthenon 
and the French and English Cathedrals to 
the Houses of Parliament. If I have any 
fault to find with Architects, it is that they 
do not go far enough; that they should not 
stop at wall and cornice and woodwork, but 
that they should also design the ceiling, the 
frieze, the dado, the chimney-piece, the grate, 
the electric fittings, and not leave all these 
things to dribble into the hands of a set of 
ae shopkeepers -whose only interest 
is’ &, 8. d.? 


~“ Beauty = andi: Art.” 
London. 6s. 


By Aldam 
Wm. Heineman. 1897, 


Heaton, 


THE extensive premises of the Original 
3rewery Company at Cheltenham have almost 
been destroyed by fire, the damage being 
estimated at over £50,000. 

Ar the Court of Bankruptey, upon the 
application of Messrs. Pownall and Co., a 
receiving order has been made under a 
petition presented against Messrs. James 
Brothers, trading as builders at 8, Clifton 
Street, Finsbury. A receiving order has ‘also 
been made in the case of John Limn, of Gough 
Street and Canton Street, Poplar, builder and 
contractor. The liabilities were estimated at 
under £1000, : 
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GREECE. 


By D. Benner Doxson. 


HE earliest traces we have of the in- 
habitants of Greece are said to be the 
Pelasgians, descendants from the sons 
of. Japheth, about 2347 n.c.. The 
Pelaseians were ultimately divided 

into several tribes, of which Hellenes is 
regarded as one, 

Greek civilisation is said to have developed 
of itself, although some authorities hold that 
they were influenced by Oriental ideas. At 
any rate, be what it may, it is the case that it 
was assisted in its original development by 
Ceerops of Egypt, to whom is ascribed the 
founding of the city of Athens. 

For the art of writing we are indebted to 
the Phoenicians. 

In the Christian era, Theseus, when he 
came into power after the deliverance of his 
country, combined the twelve great States of 
Greece into one political body, and fixed his 
headquarters at Athens, making it the capital 
and the seat of learning, which it continued to 
be, even up to and during the time of the 
Romans. He likewise created three classes : 
nobles, commonfreemen,andslaves, The nobles 
possessed both magnificent wealth and power, 
and owned slaves; the freemen cultivated 
their own land, and the slaves were treated 
more like hired servants. It was about 
this time that the Trojan War occurred, in 
which all the principal heroes took part, the 
principal one being Ulysses, who is for ever 
immortalised by the now famous 'T'rojan horse. 
In this early period civilisation advanced very 
rapidly. It is said that even the kings and 
nobles were not averse (in part it was con- 
sidered essential to their personal develop- 
ment) to take part in the manual Arts. We 
likewise find that Art itself, as far as it could be 
said to be represented, was progressing, as 
shown by the majestic ruins at the gate of 
Mycenx, with the sculptured lions over it. 
We have also poetry and song represented, 
Homer standing prominently among all the 
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minor 
| who ‘filled 
Greece at this 
time, and he is 
said to have 
beén an Asiatic 
Greek. Ths 
poetry was 
characterised 


poets 


by a@ great 
poetical unity 
or the great 


events that oc- 
curred during 
the Heroic Ace, 
about 850 B.c. 

Their original 
ideas of build- 
ing were no 
doubt inspired 
by timber 
structures, al- 
thoug] 1 none 
have come 
down to Us. 
They were also 
greatly  influ- 
enced by the 
numerous ideas 
imported from 
Asia, as can be 
shown by the 
treasury of 
Atreus at 
Mycenz, which 
has a vault, 
the stones of which are corbelled over one 
another, and likewise the Oriental influence is 
shown by the Gate of the Lions, which also 
forms part of the walls. The rudest and we 
might almost say the first of the Hellenic 
works of Greece is well shown by the Old 
Doric Temple at Corinth, which is about 
650 B.c., the period I am now dealing with, 

This temple is said to have been originally 
dedicated to the worship of Athena, the 
goddess of knowledge and wisdom. As it 
now remains, it has extremely short stumpy 
columns and bold mouldings, but essentially 
presenting the main features of the Doric 
ttyle in its earliest form, 


TOWER OF 


THE WINDS 
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OF THE CARYATIDES. 

We now proceed to historical times, when 
Herodotus was born, 484 s.c. He has been 
termed by authorities as the “ Father of 
History,” as it has. truly been said that the 
| Greeks, prior to him, did not really possess a 
| history, He was an energetic traveller, and it 
is said there was scarcely a city in or around 
Greece that he did not visit, so that he mieht 
be able to speak personally about in his 
histories. He had vast opportunities presented 
to him, of which he took full advantage. 

Herodotus, although a famous historian, wis 
by no means the only one. 

The Greeks had arrived during this period to 
appreciate to a great extent Art and Learning, 
so_ that from this time forward we have 


temples built to the different deities, and on a 
much finer basis than the Old Temple at 
Corinth. During this period the Thesium was 
built, 465 B.c. It stands ona shght elevation, 
and is to the left on the road from the 
Piraeus, nearly opposite the areopagus on the 
right. It is the best preserved of all the ancient 
buildings of Greece, and might almost be mis- 
taken for a modern structure. The name 
Thesium appears to have been given it but 
slightly over 300 years ago by a Jesuit, from 
the fact that the sculptures on the friezes and 
metopes were taken as representing the ex- 
ploits of Hercules, but principally of Theseus. 
It is said by some authorities to have been 
dedicated to Mars. It stands upon a marble 
platform raised two steps from the ground 
and is 104ft. long by 45ft. wide, 

This is the temple already briefly referred 
to, which was erected in honour of the hero 
Theseus for his great deeds during the 
heroic age. Like the other temples to be 
shortly mentioned, it is built of Pentelic 
marble. The Doric columns are 19ft. hieh, 
but the statues that originally filled the pedi- 
ments are entirly lost. 

Dodwell says that “this eleeant building 
probably furnished the model for the Parthenon, 
which resembles it in the most essential points, 
though it is of nearly double the size.” 

A most particular point about the temple, 
which goes a great way to prove that the 
Greeks selected, certainly with very fine dis- 
crimination, Egyptian Art and construction, 
applying. it for their own purpose, is the fact 
that they employed colour to an elaborate 
extent on the sculptures of this early temple. 
Their metopes and friezes were completely 
subjected to the painter’s art, no trust appar- 
ently being put in relief, so that the licht ard 
shade varying continually gave the appear-~ 
ance of life and motion to the groups. 

On the extreme right of the acropolis and 


temple of Theseus we see a portion of the Hill 
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of Mars, then the eroup of buildings with the 
Temple of Victory and the Propylaea at the 
entrance to the acropolis. 

The rock which rises up in the great plain 
was fortified at a very early period. Its de- 
fences are ascribed to the Pelasgi. In later 
days it served a sacred purpose, being dedi- 
cated principally to Athena, who was the 
coddess of Athens. 

The acropolis was ornamented with graceful 
structures either on its summit or around its 
base, so that in, Art as in all other things 
the Greeks turned everything to account. . Its 
recesses and irregularities were shaped into 
theatres, monuments, and positions for statues 
and temples. It is entered at its west end by 
the Propylaea, and before passing through it 
by the carriage-way, you pass the temple of 
Wingless Victory on the right. 

As we pass on, the temple of Erechtheus is 
ou our lett to the north, with the Parthenon 
opposite on our right. To the south of the 
a2ropolis, beneath the Propylaea, is the theatre 
of Herodes Atticus, of the Roman period; and 
further east is the theatre of Dionysus, with 
the ruins of the temple of Aesculapius. and the 
stoa of Eumenes between them, also lying at 
the base of the south wall. All these works of 
Art were brought about by the policy of 
Pericles, the great Athenian statesman. 

his great leader was born about 493 B.c., 
and doubtless his early training and the culti- 
vation of his artistic faculties fitted him, in 
addition to his other admirable qualifications, 
to take part in later days in the artistic adorn- 
ment of the city of which he became chief 
statesman. 

fifteen times he was elected General. He 
proved his superiority both by land and sea, 
and, when the subjection of the allied States 
was complete, the tribute they paid went to 
the Athenian treasury for the artistic adorn- 
ment of Athens, to make her the most 
beautiful city that the world had ever seen. 

Everywhere temples, theatres, and porticos 
began to rise. Phidias, who was the first 
sculptor of his time, stood well by Pericles. 
The number of statues, however, that existed 
could scarcely have been the product of his 
own chisel; but if different hands were at 
work, as in the Parthenon, the whole is, cer- 
tiinly the expression of his ideas. ‘The Par- 
thenon was built about 438 B.c., upon the south 
side of the hill of Acropolis. Under Pericles 
the grour d had been raised by a vast suyer- 
structure, to make it not only on a level of 
the surrounding ground but actually above it. 
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The Parthenon was one of the 
largest temples of Greece. ON 
the site of the present temple 
stood a more ancient edifice, 
begun about 480 B.c. but never 
completed. This early temple 
was almost the same width, but 
about 18ft. longer. The present 
building was finished about 338 
B.c., the Architects being Calli- 
erates and Ictinus; Phidias 
being. the designer. It was 
divided into two main divisions, 
the Hekatompedon and the Par- 
thenon proper ; the latter facing 
the west, and the former the east. 

In the Parthenon were four 
columns, 3ft. in diameter, to sup- 
port the centre walls, and in the 
Hekatompedon stood the colossal 
statue of Athena, 39ft. high, 
made of gold and ivory upon a 
framework of wood, by the 
renowned Phidias. The name, 
Hekatompedon, is said to have 
been given it owing to its being 
used for the ancient temple prior 
to the present one, 

Behind the statue was the 
Naos, and no communication ever 
existed between this part of the 
temple and the maiden’s temple. 
Upon the temple were lavished 


all the artistie resources of 
Athens when Art was at its 
greatest. The decorations of this 


magnificent edifice were of the 
richest and most perfect design 
and execution; sixteen years is 
said to have been the time 
oceupied in- its erection. There 
are supposed to have been here 
1100ft. of sculptures, representing upwards of 
600 figures. 

Regarding the roof, it is said by some 
authorities to have been of timber, covered 
with very transparent tiles, similar to our glass 
tiles, and as these tiles had a very small star 
on each, the idea was that the light would 
shine through and make these stars apparent 
to the worshippers, with the great statue of 
Athena standing out in the foreground. 

Turning to the Propylea. It was no doubt 
found that, having now a treasure, i.e., the 
Parthenon, it was necessary to guard it, hence 
the erection of the Propylea, p.c. 482. The 
idea of the Propylea seems to be of Egyptian 
origin. Propylea  dif- 
fered from pyle in being 
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complex buildings and 
having distinct pyle. 
The breadth of the 
western ascent was, at 
its summit, 160ft., and 
Pericles filled this up 
with a building which 
consisted of “a grand 
hall-and wings on each 
side, the hall being 60ft. 
broad. | Through the 
centre of the building 
ran 2 carriage - way 
about 18ft. broad, paved 
with slabs of marble, 
notched, to prevent 
slipping. ‘lhe portico 
front and back were 
Doric and hexastyle, 
the interior being sup- 
ported by Lonie 
columns. 

Some authorities say 
that. Revett was wrong 
in showine these 
columns with pedestals. 
This building is also 
said to have taken the 
place of an earlier 
structure. 

After this date the 
temple of Victory was 
built; 400: Bic: “It is 
situated immediately 
to the right of the 
Propylea. It is said to 
have been erected to 


TEMPLE OF JUPITOR OLYMPIS. 
commemorate the victory of the Greeks 
over the Persians. It is only 27ft. long 


and 18ft. wide. Its Architecture and seulp- 
tures were of the greatest beauty. It has 
sometimes been termed the. Nike Athena, 
and has been reconstructed by some German 
Architects. The discovery of the buried frag- 
ments took place in 1835 a.p., by Professor 
Ross, and it was subsequently re-erected with 
complete success. The temple is Tonic. in 
character, having a portico of four columns at 
each front. The frieze that ran round the 
temple contained about thirty-four figures, and 
represented an assembly of the gods. ‘The 
British Museum has at present four of these 
panels. - Later than 1835 4.p. some reliefs 
were found in the neighbourhood which hbe- 
longed to the temple ; they represented winged 
victories. 

On the north side of the acropolis stood the 
temple now known as the Erechtheium. 
Before its erection stood the (supposed) Old 
Temple of Athena, 527 8.c., south of the pre- 
sent building; and prior to that, i.e., between 
the Mycanw periods and beginning of Greek 
history, stood a still more ancient temple. 

The present temple was dedicated to Athena 
Polias (the guardian deity of the city), and to 
Pandresus (the goddess cf dew). The name 
of Erechtheus was likewise connected with it. 
The date is placed at 393 B.c. According to 
some recent authorities it was divided into 
four parts. Facing the north was the tetra- 
style portico of Athena Polias (or Minerva 
Polias), from which entered the Hall to the 
West Cella. On the east was a hexastyle 
portico, entering into the temple of Erechtheus 
the East Cella; this was, by the way, 1Oft. 
lower than the West Cella, and had no com- 
munication with it. Lastly, on the south, was 
the temple of Pandroseium, said by some to be 
the Cecropeium, the portico of the Caryatides, 
or the maidens. ‘The whole structure was the 
most sacred temple on the Acropolis. 

It is said that. in the beginning Poseidon 
and Athena (brother and sister) had striven 
for the possession of Athens, and Poseidon had 
brought forth a spring of salt water, and that 
Athena had triumphed by producing an olive 
tree. Here was also a carved image of olive 
wood of her, more sacred than the subsequent 
gold and ivory une. Also within the precints 
was supposed to live the serpent which the 
priests fed, and which was sacred to Athena. 
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It was strange that Phidias should have: 


displaced it by a rival edifice in the shape of 
the Parthenon, but the increase of population 
and the refinement and Art had required a 
larger and more artistic temple. 
The Cecropeium to which I have alluded’ to 

is said to be the portico of the Caryatides. It 
is mentioned so by Pausanias in his descxip- 
tion of Athens ; and that this portico was the 
tomb of Cecrops, the first king of Attica, and 
father of Pandrosus, which it is said the 
acropolis was sometimes called after, i.e. 
Ceeropia. It is also mentioned by some 
authorities that the Erechtheium was possibly 
the palace of the Cecropide. ‘It is about 25ft. 
long and 12ft. deep, and upon’ the. base 6ft. 
high were the six maidens Caryatides _or 
Canephoroi., 
The figures are of singular beauty, admirably 
set off by the simple clinging folds of their 
draperies. As you face them, the second from 
the left was taken away, and is now in the 
British Museum, but has been replaced by 
a terra-cotta one, but some say of marble, 
executed by a Greek Artist. 


tholus. The temple is formed of six panels, 
with six columns fitted exactly into the 
grooves made between them, The capital is 
_ of the Greek Corinthian order, a perfect minia- 
ture example, but the most perfect we have, 
and is a work of marvellous beauty. 

Turning now to the Tower of the Winds, I 
cannot do better than give you Vitruvius’s 
description of it—Book L., chap. 6: 

He says: “But those who are more curious 
in these matters reckon eight. winds; among 
such was Andronicus Cyrrhestes, who, to 
exemplify the theory, built at Athens an 
octagonal marble tower, on each side of which 
was sculptured a figure representing the wind 
blowing from the quarter opposite thereto. 
On the top of the roof of this tower, a brazen 
Triton, with a rod in his hand, moved on a 
pivot and pointed to the figure of the quarter 
in which the wind lay.” The Triton has now 
vanished, The roof is of black marble blocks, 
wrought into the forms of tiles. There are two 
entrances, one facing the north-east and the 
other the north-west. Each has a portico 


Kgeus, though altogether on a different plan ; 
“no cement is said to have been used in ‘its 
construction, the blocks being held together 
by metal cramps. It presents much the same 
appearance to-day, and stands as formerly, an 
isolated gateway 59ft. high, with an archway 
20ft. It was this gateway which divided the old 
Greek city from the new Athens of Hadrian, the 
inscription on either side saying: “ This is 
Athens the old city of Theseus :” and the other, 
“This is the city of Hadrian and notof Theseus.” 
This arch is said to have formed the approach 
of the building I have just described to you, 
i.e., Jupiter Olympus, which was situated 
almost due east from the acropolis of Athens. 
Without exception, almost all the temples 
of the Greeks were made of white Pentelic 
marble, those portions forming the foundations 
below ground being built of limestone of a 
hard quality. Black marble, with a bluish 
tinge, was the material sometimes employed 
for some special temples or monuments, as in 
the base of lateral walls of the central hall of 
the Propylwa, above the base being of a white 


been built in the wall of a convent, where it 


The Theatre of Dionysus, where these 
great representations of tragedies took place 
during the festivals of Dionysus, is supposed 
to date back about 340 n.c. It was not re- 
discovered till 1862 a.p., by H. Strack, a Ger- 
man Architect. It has been very often termed 
the Theatre of Bacchus, and occupies a large 
semicircular space in the side of the hill that 
is immediately under the east end of the south 
wall of the acropolis. Some of the seats are 
in good preservation, as well as some of the 
marble chairs. Before 340 38.c. the theatro 
was in use, but it was very rude, and no stone 
Was in use in it, simply wood. Dr. Dorpfield 
has “estimated that 12,000 to 15,000 people 
could have found room at each performance. 

Although the theatre was open to the sky, 
yet it was possible for temporary awnines to 
be placed over it. The Greek theatre con- 
sisted of three parts : the stage, the orchestra, 
and auditorium, The width of the orchestra 
is about 78ft., and from front. to back, that is 
from the stage to the seats, it is about 58ft. 
A great portion ot this is formed into a lozenge- 
shaped figure. It is formed of Hymettian 
marble, and, no doubt, formed the place for 
the chorus. The throne of the Priest of 
Dionysus was more magnificent than the rest, 
as becoming the chief priest of the festival, 
and projected a little farther forward than the 
other four, and, in addition, had feet carved 
like the claws of a lion. On the arms is a 
mythical representation typifying the birth of 
Dionysus, and also by a youthful winged 
Niké, stooping towards the Zeus’ thunder- 
bolts. Under the abacus are other symbolical 
figures. 

It is said that the men were seated sepa- 
rately from the women. ‘The seats are now 
very much dilapidated, but most of the 
remaining ones measure 2ft. 8in. broad and 
lft. 2in, high. ‘The stairs which divide the 
seats are 28in. broad. The upright slabs round 
the pit seem to have been placed there during 
the Roman period, when the Romans intro. 
duced gladiatorial combats. 

So many monuments came ultimately to be 
built to the victors in the Pan-Hellenic games, 
that a street was founded in Athens, called the 
Street of Tripods. They stood so much in the 
way that almost the only one that escaped 
destruction was the Choragic monument to 
Lysicrates. It owed its security to its having® 


served the various purposes of oratory, closet, 
and library. 

It dates about 335 B.c., and consists, as you 
see it now, of a circular marble structure, 
standing upon a square base 21ft. high and 
9ft. in diameter. It is the oldest building 
extant of the Corinthian - order, exquisitely 
wrought, graceful in its proportion, and rich 
in decoration, so that the fine-grained Pentelic 
marble is exhibited to perfection. Each are of 
a single block, the base of the column, the 
roof, the shafts of the columns and the cir- 
cular temple is crowned by a tholus or cupola, 
terminated with an ornament on which was 
erected the tripod of bronze. Bronze fishes 
are said to have been placed between the pro- 


supported by two columns. 


Pentelic kind. The black came from Eleusis. 


The figures tipyfying the winds are all of 
colossal size. They are all winged, and they 
characterise the wind very strongly, whose 
name they represent. The date of the tower 
is placed at 159 s.c. The capitals are very 
remarkable in character. They have been 
commonly assigned to the Corinthian order, 
though they are deficient in several of its 
features. The Corinthian acanthus is repre- 
sented by a one tier above, that being a series 
of plain water leaves almost HKeyptian in their 
character. 

Of the once magnificent Olympeium building, 
only sixteen columns remain out of 124. The 
length of this temple was 359ft., and the 
breadth 1738ft., being thus with one exception 
the largest on the “ dipteral ” construction. 
The Olympeium was “dipteros decastyles,” 
the columns being of the Corinthian order. 
The original temple, which this one re- 
placed, was of the most ancient of the 
Athenian structures. Pisistratus about 530 B.c. 
projected even then a more magnificent struc- 
ture, but it was left to Hadrian, 130 A.D., to 
build this work of Art, “displaying the 
utmost beauty with perhaps the. greatest 
degree of magnificence and grandeur ever’ 
attained by the Architectural exertions of the 
Emperors of the Roman World.” The columns 
are 63ft..in diameter and 60ft. high. 

The Arch of Hadrian dates about 130 A.p. 
It is said that it was built on the site of a 


jecting scrolls of the ornament and that on the 
RR 


more ancient building, known as the gate of 


TEMPLE OF VICTORY. 


Timber was used for the roofs of a large 
number of temples. The Naos of the Parthe- 
non is said to have been covered with framed 
timber; their positions, whether of wood or 
marble, coinciding with the marble beams of 
the peristyle. The tiles of the Parthenon, and 
of Greek temples generally, were formed of 
Parian marble.. Its weathering properties 
were not so good as Pentelic, but it was 
principally used for its transparent qualities. 
The door jambs of the Parthenon and other 
temples were cased with bronze, fixed on a 
wooden framing. These latter are admirably 
shown by Mr. R. Elsey Smith in his lecture 
on Greece in the R.I.B.A. transactions: for 
1890. He also refers to the unfinished nature 
of the Propylea Stylobate, and sunilarly 
with the walls, where the joints between 
the stones regularly gape, the top bed being 
horizontal, while the lower bed of ‘the stone 
above is bevelled off, it being the original 
intention to ultimately. leave the «finished 
face some dis- tance back from the présent 
face. 

Iron was used in nearly all the temples, 
cramping the (marble) stones together, and 
run in with lead. Studs of iron were-used to 
keep the stones in place. Brackets of iron 
were used. in’ the Parthenon to relieve -the 
cornice from the heavy sculpture. Nocement- 
ing or binding material of any kind was used 
in connection with the fixing of the stones, 
reliance being placed solely in the metal 
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cramps. They were of a 'T form, and run in 
with lead, as [ have already mentioned. 

Referring now to the lighting of Greek 
temples, much of what is and has been said is 
a matter possibly of conjecture. Ferguson, in 
his excellent work, shows how he would do it. 
and other authorities do the same. It is con- 
tended that it could not be by lamplight alone 
that the beauty of the interiors could be seen, 
and as light certainly was not introduced 
through the side walls, nor could in sufficient 
quantities pass through the doorways, it is 
contended by some authorities that only from 
the roof could it be admitted. At the same 
time it could not have been by a large 
horizontal opening in the roof, as that would. 
have admitted the rain and snow, as well as 
the light. The alternative of Ferguson is 
that of a clerestory, similar internally to that 
found in all the great Egyptian temples, but 
adapted, instead, to a sloping roof; the temple 
of Eleusis was possibly one of the many on 
this plan, and it is said that shutters were 
used with the object of admitting or excluding 
light in the celebrating of the mysteries. 

On the other hand, the great temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens was lighted from 
a court or hypethrum. 

Although applied to other temples, the 
Parthenon has been taken principally into 
account by authorities. 

With the temple as a whole, it is considered 
unreasonable to suppose that the ancients en- 
tirely concealed or even materially altered in 
appearance the general surfaces of the marble, 
which they made a point of obtaining wherever 
possible; but the Athenian sun had such a 
dazzling effect on fresh Pentelic marble that 
the artistic value of “toning down” the 
almost pure white of its polished surface can- 
not be disputed, and the more so when some 
portions of the Architecture were painted in 
positive strong colours. .The “ tune ” produced 
was as slight as the difference between fresh 
white polished marble and ivory. 

The fret and honeysuckle ornaments were 
painted on the toema, or architrave band, and 
cutte tablets respectively. As regards the 
corona, architave, and columns, it will probably 
remain a matter of conjecture how far these 
were painted in flat colour ; there are, however, 
some slight grounds of evidence that.a pecuhar 
yellow tinge, upon some parts of the columns, 
were not simply the yellow said to result from 
oxidization of iron in the Pentelic marble, but 
has been applied externally as a tone, though, 
perhaps, so delicately as merely to reduce the 
high light of the marble when new, without 
greatly obscuring its crystalline lustre. There 
are but very slight remains (if any) of colour 
on the sculptures. Some authorities assert 
that the sculpture had a blue back ground, as 
on the Panthenaic frieze. 

In conclusion’ I would like to say a few 
words regarding the efforts being made by 
different nations to enrich the world of Art by 
means of excavation and study of Greek Art 
at Athens. The BurnpERs’ JOURNAL gave an 
excellent article on the subject of British 
support, in July of 1895. At a meeting of 
British School under the Presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, it reported that: “ We, who 
are supposed to be the wealthiest nation of 
the world, can only afford £500, but France 
gives her School £3120; Germany give hers 
£24.90, and the American School has an income 
of £2000 a year.... The German Government 
has spent £49,000 at Olympia, and the French 
Government £29,000 at Delphi, while our 
Archeologolists have had the greatest difficulty 
in collecting a few hundred pounds from 
friends, for the small but» extremely fruitful 
excavations which they have made on various 
sites.” It-passes on to say that unless they are 
properly supported, the excavations would be 
abandoned. Surely this is not what should be 
in anation suchas ours. We have been termed 
a nation of shopkeepers, but the other nations 
all know the spirit of enthusiasm which marks 
even our Art. It is surprising that better 
facilities are not given for students to go to 
Athens and see Greek Artin its native atmos- 
phere. 


‘THE opening of the new General Hospital a 
Birmingham has been fixed for July 7th. 


_striking. 


BABYLONIAN EXPLORATION.* 


+ a recent issue we gave brief particulars of 

the exploration expedition to Babylonia 
under the direction of Mr. Haynes, chronicling 
the success which attended the excavation of 
the great mounds of Nutffar, the site of the 
ancient city of Nippur. The following details 
are not uninteresting :—The great mounds of 
Nuffar are situated on the east bank of the 
now dry Shat-en-Nil, a great main artery 
navigation canal which once connected Baby- 
lon with the Persian Gulf. ‘The central 
feature of the ruins is a vast conical mound— 
called by the Arabs Bint el Amir, “ the Amir’s 
daughter,” which rises to a height of nearly 
29 matres* above the surrounding plain. This 
mound marks the site of the great ziggurat or 
temple stage tower first built by Ur-Gur, or 
Ur-Bahu, as he was formerly called—about 
B.C. 2800, and subsequently repaired and added 
to by later kings. This vast structure was the 
central point of the explorations by Mr. 
Haynes. We have long been familiar with 
another of the great stage towers erected by 
Ur-Gur at Mugayyar the ancient Ur; but the 
one at Nippur is the first that ‘has been 
thoroughly explored. The tower rests on a 
basis 59m. by 39m., and is built, like most 
of these Babylonian towers, with the angles 
to the cardinal points. It appears to have 
consisted, like that of Ur, of three stages only, 
not seven, like the later towers at Babylon and 
Khorsabad. Each stage had a thick coating of 
plaster, composed of clay mixed with chopped 
straw ; and 


To Prorect THE LOWER STAGE 


from the winter rain it was, faced with kiln- 
burnt bricks and a coating of bitumen. The 
ascent was on the south-east side, and here it 
would seem Mr. Haynes has made a most 
important discovery. Two walls of burnt 
brick, 340m. high, 16°32m. long, and 2m. from 
each other, were built out into the temple 
courtyard, and this causeway was filled in with 
crude bricks, and formed a broad roadway 
leading up to the tower. The whole temple 
enclosure is surrounded by a massive wall, of 
which more than thirty courses are still 
visible. The arrangement of this temple and 
tower of Ur-Gur bears a most striking resem- 
blance to the early Egyptian pyramids, 
especially Medum and the stepped pyramid of 
Sakkara, while the causeway recalls that of 
the second pyramid of Khafra, which connects 
it with the so-called temple of the Sphinx. 
The question often suggested by archeologists 
has been, were these stepped pyramids con- 
nected with the 


Trmpte TOWERS OF CHALDEA, 


or borrowed from them? There is now, how- 
ever, a possibility of reversing this question, 


in the light of these discoveries at Nippur. - 


The pyramid, we know, was but an elaboration 
of the Mastaba, and the resemblance between 
these and the towers at Ur and Nippur is most 
Dr. Hilprecht and Mr. Haynes 
maintain, upon very good grounds, that Ur- 
Gur was the first to build these ziggurats, and. 
there is certainly no trace of such edifices in 
any of the older cities, those at Tello or 
Lagash and Abu Habba, the ancient Sippara, 
being both later. At no period in early 
Chaldean history was there so close a contact 
between Egypt and Chaldea as during the 
dynasty of Ur-gur Dungi and Gudea of Lagash. 
These rulers, as we know from their numerous 
inscriptions found at Tello by M. de Sarzec, 
were in constant communication with Egypt 
by sea and through the Sinaitic peninsula. [t 
was from this region that they obtained the 
hard diorite and porphyry for their statues 
and door sockets. The statue of Gudea, 
seated and holding the plan of a temple on his 
knees, is 
Mosr EaypriaAn IN CHARACTER, 


the attitude resembling that of statues of 
Khafra and Menkara; moreover, the scale 
engraved upon the tablet gives the Egyptian 
and not Chaldean cubit. Indeed, as Mr. Bos- 
cawen has pointed -out, the statue of Gudea, 


*In this article the metric system is used, as by Mr. 
Haynes and Dr, Hilprecht in their reports. 


the Architect, with the plan on his knees, 
bears a most striking resemblance to the 
Egyptian figures of Imhotep, the Egyptian 
god of mathematics, who may be regarded as 
another form of “Phtah,” the « Architect.” 
In the face of this evidence from Nippur, we 
may have to reconsider the question of Chal- 
dean influence on Egypt, and, indeed, possibly 
reverse the old theory. The tower rests 
upon a massive platform of crude brick. Ex- 
cavations conducted below this revealed the 
existence of a second pavement of much finer 
construction, being built of kiln-burnt bricks 
of great size—the dimensions being 50cm. 
square, and of great thickness. Nearly -the 
whole of these bricks were inscribed, and bore 
the stamps of Sargon I. and Naram-Sin, his 
son, and its date, therefore, is just a thousand 
years prior to the buildings of Ur-Gur— 
namely B.c. 3800. From the inscription of 
poth these kings, we know that they both 
puilt large portions of an older temple of 
Mullil, for the bricks bear the inscription, 
“builder of the Temple of Mullil,” and dedi- 
cated a number of vases to the temple inscribed 
with-their legends. ‘These A 


BuILDINGS HAVE BEEN ENTIRELY REMOVED, 


and the surface of the vast platform. levelled 
for the reception of the edifices of Ur-Gur. Of 
the old temple there is evidence afforded by a 
discovery to which we shall shortly refer. 
Proof, however, of the great buildings of 
Sargon and his son is afforded by some exca- 
vations to the north-west of the temple. Here 
was a line of mounds which marked a rampart, 
and Mr. Haynes in 1895 cleared a portion of 
it and unearthed one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of masonry ever discovered, The foun- 
dation consisted of a solid bed of clay mixed 
with straw and puddled down, resembling 
some of the constructions found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik. Upon this foundation and 


plinth was constructed a solid brick wall, 52ft.— 


in thickness, and rising to an unknown height. 
The builder of this wall was Naran-Sin, whom 
so many have regarded asa mythical king. It 
is probable that this rampart formed also a 
broad roadway round the city, and it may 
possibly, as Mr. Haynes suggests, have had a 
row of chambers in its upper part. A similar 
wall, but less than half as thick, was found by 
M. de Sarzec at Tello. Directly to the south- 
east of the great tower and close to the great 
rampart, Mr. Haynes discovered a chamber 
11m. long, 3°54m. wide, and 2°60m. high, As 
there was no doorway, it was evidently 


A Vautt ENTERED FROM ABOVE. 


Its floor rested upon the platform of Naram- 
Sin, and it formed a communication between 
the two strata. The inscribed bricks proved 
it to have been built by Ur-Gur. What was 
its purpose is explained by the discovery of a 
second chamber of the same kind immediately 
below. In this second chamber a brick stamp 
of Sargon was found imbedded, and broken 
stamps and some few tablets were found in 
the room. The explanation is now easy. 
Round the walls ran a narrow shelf, on which 
some tablets and brick stamps were found. 
The chambers were the archive chambers of 
the temple; the smaller one that of Sargon, 
which had been partly restored by Ur-Gur, 
while the second was that of the King, built 
up to the level of his own pavement. It is 
clear that at some time between the time of 
Ur-Gur, B.c. 2800, and the rise of the Kassite 
dynasty, B.c. 2200, the archive chamber had 
been broken into and large numbers of objects 
carried away and the rest broken and scattered. 
There can be little doubt that this disaster 
took place during the terrible Elamite invasion 
in B.c. 2285, when all the principal temples 
were pillaged and their treasures carried to 
the Elamite capital. We have a proof of this 
afforded by a small disc of agate found in the 
ruins, which bears on one side a dedication by 
Barnaburyas, B.c. 1400, which states that it 
was taken from “the palace of Susa in the 
land of Elam.” The amount of débris from 
the pavement of Naram-Sin to the top ot the 
mound is llm. in height, and this, we know, 
took close on 4000 years to accumulate. 
Mr. Haynes, encouraged by the success of his 
work in the upper stratum, proceeded to 


| 


. since there were no massive ziggurats or great 
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excavate to reach the virgin soil, which he did 
at the depth of 9:25m., passing through the 
debris of ruined buildings, accumulations of 
broken pottery, and fragments of inscribed 
stone objects and well-constructed drains. 
These remains prove the existence of at least 
two temples below the pavement of N aram-Sin, 
which at the most rapid rate of débris accumu. 
lation cannot be assigned to a later date than 
between six and seven thousand years before 
the Christian era. This lowest stratum has 
been much disturbed, and the buildings pil- 
laged ; still, sufficient remains to reveal to us 
earlier phases of Babylonian civilisation than 
we have ever seen. The first stricture dis- 
covered was an altar of sun-dried bricks, 4m. 
by 246m. The upper course had a rim of 
bitumen, and upon the altar was a large deposit 
of white ashes. Round the altar was a low 
wall marking the sacred enclosure. Outside 
of this enclosure were found two’ 


IMMENSE VASEs oF TrRRA Corvta. 


These great specimens of early pottery were 
each 63.5em. high, and decorated with rope 
pattern. We have here in this simple, sacred 
precinct the germ from which sprang the great 
temples of Chaldea—the altar, with its teminos, 
entered only by the priest, and the two ereat 
vases for purification, replaced in after-times 
by the greater and lesser absu, placed before 
the temples. A somewhat similar construction 
was discovered at Sippara, but its archeological 
value was not recognised. South-east of the 
altar was found a remarkable structure—a 
brick platform, 7m. square and 3:38m. high, 
built of fine unbaked bricks. Round the base 
of this Mr. Haynes found a quantity of water 
vents, which indicated a connection with some 
receptacle below, and on sinking beneath this 
solid mass he found a drain passin g underneath 
the platform, in the roof of which was the 
earliest known keystone arch. It is 71cm. 
high, and has a span 51cm. The bricks are 
well baked and joined with stiff clay as mortar. 
Thus the priority of Chaldea in the use of the 
keystone arch is clearly established. This 
structure was over 7m. below the pavement of 
Ur-Gur and 4:57 below that of Naram-Sin, and, 
t=) 
temples to crumble into ruin, it must have 
taken 


Many Centuries to Burp 


up so great a mass of debris, and an estimate 
of from 1500 to 2000 years before the time of 
Sargon does not seem too high. Having 
described the strata of this remarkable site, it 
is now time to devote some consideration to 
the numerous monuments and inscriptions 
that have been recovered. The harvest has 
been an ample one. Over 26,000 tablets, as 
well as numerous inscribed fragments of vases 
and stele, have been recovered from this site, 
It is therefore clear we have no lack of mate- 
rial. It must be remembered, as we have 
already said, that the record chambers of both 
Sargon and Ur-Gur were sacked by the 
Elamite invaders of Kudor-Nakhunte jn B.C. 
2285, and this will account for so few inseribed 
records being found in the lowest strata. That, 
however, there had been numerous records of 
the pre-Sargon period which had been removed 
to the treasury of Sargon, and subsequently to 
that of Ur-Gur, is shown by a most important 
find. Under a pavement of Ur-N inip, a king 
of the dynasty of Ur-Gur, were found quanti- 
ties—some hundreds—of broken vases and 
other objects that had been votive offerings to 
the shrines of Mullil from the earliest times. 
Among these were some 


OF THE most ARCHAIC TYPE, 


even more pictorial than those discovered by 
M. de Sarzee at Tello. Among these was a 
large stone boulder inscribed with a linear 
inscription of a king named Lugal-Kigub- 
Nidudu. Upon this we find a second endorse- 
ment by Sargon, written years after in arrow- 
headed characters. Here we have a manifest 
proof of the priority of this monarch to Sargon. 
Among these broken fragments, purposely 
destroyed, were the fragments of over a 
hundred vases dedicated by a king named 
Lugal-zaggi-si to the temple. From these 


of his eyesight, has constructed a complete 
text of 132 lines written in a most archaic 
character. Fragments of similar vases were 
found beneath the Sargonide pavement, The 
most conclusive proof, however, is afforded by 
the examination of these inscriptions along 
with the earliest monuments from Tello, where 
they are found to form a complete historical 
series relating to affairs of which no mention 
is found, either in the time of Sargon or after. 
All of these records relate to a series of primi- 
tive wars, and form certainly, whatever their 
age may be, the oldest historical records 
known. The earliest of these is the inscrip- 
tion of “Eshagsagana,” written in most 
archaic characters—this monarch is styled 
“lord of Kengi,” that is, Lower Babylonia, 


“Tue Lanp or CHANNELS AND REEDs,” 


In his time the chief enemy of Babylonia was 
the city of Kish, the modern El Hymer, whose 
priest ruler had entered into alliance with 
some fierce tribes called “ the hosts of the Land 
of the Bow,” a people regarding whom we shall 
have some remarks to make shortly. The first 
inscription records a war against them by the 
Babylonian King. It describes how the Baby- 
lonians “ conquered the King of Kish and his 
ally,” the evil-hearted “horde of the Land of 
the Bow,” spoiled his city and burned his 
property, carrying away the statue of the 
King, his bright silver; and the furniture which 
he dedicated to Mullil. The next inscription 
in this sequence is one of the King of “ hordes 
of the Bow,” who had had his revenge and 
conquered Babylonia. This inseription is en- 
graved upon the vases which he dedicated to 
the temple. It begins by an inscription to 
Mullil, 
“THe LORD OF THE Wor.p,” 


from “ Lugal-zaggi-si, King of Erech, the son 
of Ukus, high priest of the Land of the Bow.” 
Thus we see that the conqueror had estab- 
lished himself in the ancient capital of Hrech, 
and from his inscriptions we learn also that 
he ruled in Ur-Larsa as well as in Nippur. 
The King then describes his empire as extend. 
ing from the Lower Sea of the Tigris and 
Euphrates to the Upper Sea (Mediterranean), 
and as being granted dominion over all lands 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
whom he has caused to dwell in peace. How 
long this foreign dynasty ruled we do not 
know ; it was, however, followed by a dynasty 
whose capital was Ur or Mughier. In the in- 
scriptions of Lugal Kigub-Nidudu, found with 
the above, we learn that he made Erech “ the 
seat of lordship and Ur the seat of sovereignty.” 
The closing episode of this first of wars is 
supplied by a monument discovered by M. de 
Sarzec at Tello, the celebrated 


STELA OF THE VULTURES 


now in the Louvre. In this monument erected 
by the King of Lagash, when a dynasty of 
kings was established after that of Ur, we 
have the record illustrated by sculpture of the 
King, who made a victorious campaign and 
utterly defeated the “hordes of the Land of 
the Bow.” After this, neither in the campaigns 
of Sargon or his son, nor in any chronicles of 
the Babylonian Empire, have we any record 
of these peoples Who were they, then? 
Professor Hilprecht has put forward in a most 
dogmatic manner a theory that they are to be 
identified with the Semitic tribes of North 
Mesopotamia, and that the “ City of the Bow ” 
was Harran. He cites no ancient authority, 
no pre-Sargonic mention of Harran, but only a 
statement of Albiruni “that Harran was built 


“In tHe Form or a Crescent Moon,” 


and that the plan of the ruins resembled a 
bow. It is surprising to see so brilliant a 
scholar using so feeble an argument. It is 
rather to the plains of Central Mesopotamia 
and the lowlands between the Tigris and the 
Kurdish mountains that we must look for the 
home of these nomadic warriors. There, no 
doubt, was a variety of tribes among them, 
but their inscriptions are written in Sumerian, 
and there is only one word with a suspicion of 
Semitic origin, and on this no argument can - 


texts Professor Hilprecht, almost at the loss 
RR 2 


be based. It is enough that through the 


chapters of the world’s history. Indeed, the 
style of Professor Hilprecht’s otherwise excel- 
lent memoir is not such as commends itself to 
scholars. No doubt he is making known the 
greatest discoveries of modern times, but 
there is no need to substitute personal dog- 
matism for scientific facts. It is waste of time 
to advance on slender basis theories which 
haye to be corrected in subsequent parts. We 
have been able to give only a brief account of 
the wonderful work of this campaign, which 
reflects so much credit on its organisers, and, 
above all, on Mr. Haynes. For thirty-two 
months he lived alone among the wildest 
Arab tribes in Mesopotamia, in an atmosphere 
of fever, varied with cholera. One determined, 
but, fortunately, unsuccessful attempt was 
made upon his life; yet, amid all these sur- 
roundings, he lived, and did the work of three 
men. It is no over-praise to say that Mr. 
Haynes is justly entitled to take his place in 
the front rank of explorers along with those 
who have restored to us the first chapters of 
the world’s history. , 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
AND THE WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


THE WORKS COMMITTEE DONE AWAY 
WITH. 


ATES no less than three adjournments of 

the debate on four successive afternoons, 
the London County Council has come to a 
decision on the much-vexed report of the 
Special Committee on the Works Department, 
brought up by Sir Arthur Arnold and signed 
by a majority of its members. In November 
last the Council resolved that an inquiry 
should take place into the alleged. falsification 
of the accounts by officers of that branch. 
The Committee desired Mr. Edwin Waterhouse 
to be an assessor, and Mr. C. A. Greening was 
nominated as his colleague. The total amount 
of the fabricated entries was reported by these 
experts to be £7229 1l1s., but they added, 
“these entries had no reference to any mis- 
appropriation of moneys, nor did they conceal 
any action whereby any employé of the de- 
partment was pecuniarily advantaged.” The 
Committee rehearsed the facts in connection 
with the works carried out, and reviewed the 
labour of other municipalities and corporations. 
They also examined many experts who stated 
the objections entertained by the leading con- 
tractors to the conditions of the Council’s 
contracts, which prevented the best of them 
tendering. They stated as their conclusion: 
“We regard the employment of contractors as 
beneficial, if considered only as strengthening 
the resources of the Council for the under. 
taking of. public works.” In conclusion they 
made the following recommendations, with 
one addition :— 

“We recommend : 

“(b) That a Works Board be substituted 
for the Works Committee, such board to be 
elected forthwith, one member to be nomi- 
nated by and from each of the following 
committees: Finance, Asylums, Bridges, Fire 
Brigade, Highways, Improvements, Main 
Drainage, Parks, and Housing of the Working 
Classes; and that in future years the election 
of members of the board do take place at 
the meeting of these committees next to 
March 31. 

“(¢) That any committee desiring to yro- 
pose to the Council the carrying out of any 
works without the intervention of a con- 
tractor shall, in the first instance, obtain an 
estimate from the proper officer, and then 
refer such estimate to the Works Board for 
their consideration before reporting to the 
Council. 

“(d) That the Works manager shall, unless 
in any case otherwise ordered, carry into 
execution all works which the Council resolves 
to execute without the intervention of a 
contractor. 

“(e) That when the Council wishes to 
execute any works without the intervention of 
a contractor, the plans, specification, and 
estimate shall, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Council, be thereupon referred to the 


Sumerian they have restored to us the earliest 


Works manager. 
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«(f) That the Works manager shall be 


responsible to the Works Board, and the board | 


shall report from time to time to the Council. 

«“(¢) That this report be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee, and that it be 
an instruction to that Committee to amend the 
standing orders in accordance with the fore- 
going recommendations. ; 

*(h) That it be referred to the Genéral 
Purposes Committee to make further amend- 
ment of the standing orders by the insertion 
of words coupling the unions of employers, 
where such exist, with the trades unions, in 
reference to the rates of wages and hours of 
labour. 

(i) That it be referred to the General Pur- 
poses Committee to make further amendment 
of the standing orders by omitting provisions 
giving powers to the clerk of the Council to 
direct. examination of the books of anyone 
contracting with the Council for the execution 
of works, other than the time-sheets or books 
or wages sheets or books.” 

The additional paragraph (a) was a general 
declaration in favour of the direct employment 
of labour by the Council, and it was on this 
point that at the meeting before the J ubilee 
recess the votes were equally divided. 

Sir A, Arnold decided that he would accept 
an amendment standing in the name of Mr. 
E. White, and after an acrimonious discussion, 
in which the labour members took a promi- 
nent part, it was carried without a division. 
It ran as follows : 

«That all works ordered by the Council to 
be carried out without the intervention of a 
contractor shall in future be carried out by 
the manager of the Works Department, who 
shall be responsible to the Spending Com- 


mittee in the same way as a contractor would | 


Committee shall 


be; and that the Finance 
the depart- 


have control of the finances of 
ment.” 

With some other consequential amend- 
ments, the report was then passed. The effect 
of the change is to abolish the Works Com- 
mittee, and to place the manager in the shoes 
of the contractor. He will carry out such 
orders of the so-called Spending Conmittees— 
i.c., Fire Brigade, Bridges, Main Drainage, 
and Asylums—as the Finance Committee may 
approve. The Works Department remains, 
but the Finance Committee will have the 
supervision of its doings, whilst the manager 
will have a freer hand than before in the pur- 
chase of materials and the organisation of his 
office. How the system will succeed remains 
to be proved. It is not entirely new, as at 
least one large job was executed under such 
conditions before tle Works Committee was 
established. Meanwhile, as both Moderates 
and Progressives seemed to accept the modifi- 
cation, it is to be hoped that this part of the 
Council’s duty will be conducted on business 
lines and by common consent. The view 
seems to prevail that until after the next 
election, in March, 1898, no arrangement could 
be made permanent. 


Ix Biddenham Church, Bedfordshire, a 
window has been erected . to the memory of 
the late Charles Howard. The subject of the 
memorial was one of the best known agricul- 
turalists in the Midlands, and his flock of sheep 
was famed throughout England. The window 
is the work of Mr. C. EB. Kempe. 

Sp. Joun’s CHuRcH, Nelson, which has been 
closed for several months for restoration and 
enlargement, was re-opened last week. The 
Church improvements include a new chancel, 
organ chamber, two vestries, and transept. 
The total cost is £3000, and towards this 
£2000 has been raised, including £500 from 
members of the Walton family. 

A rire broke out between four and five 
o’clock o2 Thursday morning on the premises 
of Messrs.J. F.and G. Harris, timber merchants, 
Victoria Wharf Saw Mills, Palmer’s Road, 
Green Street, Bethnal Green. . Four buildings 
used as workshops and saw mills, covering an 
area measuring about B0yds. by 85yds., were 
destroyed. A very large stack of timber im 
the yard was also reduced to ashes, and the 
stables were also involved in the general 
ruins 


| 


ANTIQUARIAN SCOTLAND. 


\DZELL CASTLE and the Round Tower at 

‘\j Brechin were inspected recently by the 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, on the occasion 
of its annual excursion, The ruins of Edzell 
Castle are notable for a series of sculptures 
upon the garden wall, which is without a 
parallel in Seotland, and “remains a silent 
witness both of the taste of Sir David Lindsay, 
Lord Edzell, who promoted its execution, and 
of the skill that could be found in Scotland to 
carry it out in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.” So much controversy arose 
among the inspecting party as to the probable 
nature of the ornamentation of the garden 
wall, that it seems advisable to transcribe a 
portion of a detailed description furnished to 
an early number of Seottish Notes and Queries, 
by Rev. Dr. Gammack: “The ruins of the 
old Castle are intensely imposing as they lie 
in solitude on the northern bank of the West 
Water. The garden enclosure is entered 
through an antique porch or summer-house, 
and the flower-beds of former days are replaced 
by the green sward. The aspect of the three 
enclosing walls is exceedingly striking for the 
elaborateness of their decoration. The garden 
is 173ft. long by 144ft. wide, but while the 
Castle wall, on the north side, 


Ts Wirnout ANY ORNAMENT, 


the three other walls of the garden have their 
faces divided into compartments 10ft. to 11ft. 
wide, separated by what appear to have been 
square shafts, with caps, bases, and square 
bands; the band may have been intended to 
support a statue as the upper member of the 
shaft. In every second compartment is the 
uniform design of three rows of small square 
recesses, arranged chequerwise to represent the 
fess chequv of the Lindsay arms, while sur- 
mounting these are the three seven-rayed stars 
of the Stirlings of Glenesk. Alternating with 
the compartments containing the arms are 
those bearing the sculptures, and having 1n 
each, underneath the sculptured panel, a square 
plain recess that was perhaps intended for 
flowers or for a coat of arms. Partly projecting 
above the wall there is also in each compart- 
ment a small niche with a carved cushion on 
which a bust or other ornament might rest. 
The three sets of figures on the walls represent 
Astronomy, the Sciences, and the Virtues, and 
are evidently tokens of the effect that the 
Renaissance was having even in Scotland. In 
the designs there is usually a certain amount 
of pictorial representation in the background 
as well as in the principal figures. But it is 
worthy of note that in the same piece of 
carving there is traceable the presence of dif- 
ferent hands, the upper parts being carefully 
and skilfully executed, while the lower parts 
are wanting both in proportion and finish.” 


Tur ScuLPrURES ON THE Hast WALL 


represent — Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon; on the south 
wall-—Caritas (one of the “ virtues,” displaced 
from its proper wall a good many years ago), 
Rhetorica, Diclectica, Arithmetica, Musica, 
and Geometria; and on the west wall—Spes, 
Justitia, Fides, Prudentia, Fortitudo, and 
Temperantia, From Edzell the party drove 
to Brechin, passing under the Dalhousie 
Memorial Arch (erected in 1889 to the memory 
of the last Earl of Dalhousie and his Countess). 
At Brechin an inspection was made of the 
Round Tower and the Cathedral, and a visit 
paid to the grounds of Brechin Castle. Of 
the round tower, Jervise says: “ Whether we 
are to attribute these erections to Culdeeism 
or not, we have both at Brechin and at Aber- 
nethy (near Perth) the only Scotch specimens 
of the Round Tower. Few things have excited 
so much controversy as these, not only regard- 
ing the history, age, and use of the buildings, 
but also the fact of their being found only in 
Ireland and Scotland. They have been ascribed 
to Eastern worships and Druidical rites, to 
ante-Christian times, and to a late. medizval 
age, as well as to Danish artists and to mon- 
astic requirements. In all probability they 
were places for security in times of disorder ; 


if the space in the several floors was small for 
the shelter of persons and valuables, the round, 
smooth outer circumference and the narrow 
doorway, which was always at a considerable 
distance above the ground, made resistance 
the easier, while a bell or a fire at the top 
would readily spread any alarm.” ‘The 
Cathedral Church of Brechin was founded by 
King David I., probably about the year 1150, 
and some of the remains of the Church date 
from then. The nave and transepts, however, 
have been “barbarously supplanted by a 
modern sash-windowed Church.” “The west 
door of the Church,” writes Jervise, “although 
much decayed, still presents some beautiful 
pieces of carved work, and among these are 
traces of an almost unique figure in Gothic. 
Architecture, called the reed pattern, the only 
other example of which, so far as is known, is 
on the north doorway of Ely Cathedral. The 
large west window over the doorway, with 
graceful mullions and flamboyant tracery, is 
still almost entire; and although little exists 
of the east end or chancel of the Church, the 
portion still remaining isa fine specimen of the 
Early English style of Architecture, being 
decorated by the bay-leaf and dog’s-tooth 
enrichment.” 


RESTORATION OF ORDSAL HALL. 


R. A. DARBYSHIRE, under whose direc- 
tion the restoration of Ordsal Hall, 
Manchester, is being carried out, recently 
described the plan of the works in pro- 
gress to the members of the Antiquarian 
Society, who visited the hall. Mr. Darby- 
shire explained that the restoration is part 
of a plan which includes the building of 
a Church close by the hall, and of a par- 
sonage-house. The hall itself when restored 
will be used for Church mission purposes. The 
whole cost will be borne by Earl Egerton of 
Tatton, and altogether it will reach about 
£10,000. The principal hall, of fourteenth 
century design, has been made to appear very 
like what it was several hundreds of years ago. 
When the work was begun the interior was 
found to be crusted over with dirt and plaster. 
Both have been removed, and the fine carved 
oak beams of the ceiling laid bare. The oaken 
woodwork of the outer wall has also been 
renewed, but only where necessary, with beams 
from timber felled in Tatton Park. ‘The floor 
of the hall, which must have been relaid in 
comparatively recent years, was in fairly good 
condition, and it has not been moved. Had it 
been unsound a new floor could have been 
laid about a foot lower. This would have 
been preferable, as the former “ restorers ” 
unfortunately raised the floor, and so obseured 
the proportions of the oak pillars which support 
the roof. In former times additions appear to 
have been made to the hall, both to the east 
and to the west, by its succeeding owners, 
according to the design then in yogue. The 
westward portion, for instance, which was built 
by Sir A. Radcliffe about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, is wholly differentfrom the 
great hall. It will be renewed where necessary, 
and used as a Church and mission offices. On 
the east it is supposed that the Oratory stood 
formerly, and there are some curious old 
.rooms, one of them with the secret chamber 
which so often figures in novels dealing with 
life in the Stuart period, This chamber, 
really a hiding-place in the roof, has been laid 
bare. It is hoped that the Oratory may, as far 
as possible, be again made as it was formerly. 
The Church, to be built to the eastward of the 
hall, is to be of similar design to the hall, and 
a quantity of oak timber, taken years ago from 
the old Church of St. Mary—now replaced by 


the Cathedral—-will be used in its construction. . 


Av the meeting of the Calverley District — 
Council last week, tenders for the sewage ~ 
works were considered, and that of Mr. J, W. | 
Greaves, of Calverley, was accepted, subject to 4 
the execution of the proper contract and — 


security. ‘The work will include the construc- 


tion of precipitation tanks, the extension of — 


the outfall sewer, and other necessary works. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


EFFINGHAM Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
/ July 7th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —J OHN 
Ruskin, . 


In order to make room for the memorial of 
Lord Leighton, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral have decided, in spite of 
vigorous protests, to remove to the erypt the 
fine monument erected*in the year 1802 to 
the memory of Commander Burgess, of His 
Majesty’s ship the Ardent, who was killed in 
a daring and successful attempt to break the 
enemy’s line near Camperdown on Oct, 11th, 
1797. The monument is situated at the 
western end of the south aisle, close to the 
Wellington Chapel. It is the work of Mr. 
Thomas Banks, R.A., and consists of a 
sarcophagus suitably ornamented, on the top 
of which are two large figures. The female 
form, symbolical of victory, is represented as 
placing a sword in the hands of ‘the gallant 
sailor. The figure of ‘the commander is a fine 
piece of work, and the likeness is said to be 
extremely good. The Burgess monument was 
erected in accordance with the unanimous 
request of the Legislature, and it will be a 
crying scandal if the Dean and Chapter per- 
sist in their avowed intention of relegating to 
the obscurity of the crypt a monument 
“raised by a grateful country to one of those 
heroes who, under the blessing of Providence, 
have established and maintained her naval 
Supremacy and her exalted rank among 
nations.” : 


Mr. SprenMann makes a very sensible sug- 
gestion in the Contemporary Review regard- 
ing the housing of the Wallace collection. 
There have been no fewer than seven separate 
schemes proposed, though only two have been 
reserved for final decision—the acquisition of 
Hertford House, and the erection of a gallery 
on the west of and in immediate proximity to 
the National Gallery. It is this last that Mr. 
Spielmann advocates. There would be several 
advantages in combining the collections, not 
the least important arising from the fact that 
that of Sir Richard is strong where the 
National Gallery is weak, and “ by arranging 
the new palace of art beside the old, a com- 
plete panorama of the world’s art would be 
presented to the student’s eager gaze.” Be- 
sides, the risk of fire to which the National 
Gallery is at present exposed from its proxi- 
mity to St. George’s Barracks’ would be 
entirely got rid of. Such a building as is pro- 
posed would, of course, cost a considerable sum 
of money, but so would any other scheme, As, 
however, the Gallery would inclose a collection 
the value of which has been estimated at about- 
three millions sterling, it is to be hoped that 
no silly notions of niggardly economy will be 
allowed to prevail. ne 


ALTHOUGH Gray’s Inn is the smallest of the 
Inns of Court, it is in many respects the most 
interesting. There is a certain picturesque- 
hess about the old brick houses with their red- 
tiled roofs that you will rarely meet with 
elsewhere in London. And the gardens are 
finer than those of any of the other Inns of 
Court. The main avenue, with its immemo- 
rial elms and shady sycamores, is, doubtless, 


Queen Bess. But the peculiar pride and glory 
of Gray’s Inn is its ancient hall. Somewhat 
insignificant externally, inside it is, perhaps, 
as striking as any of thesortin England. The 
roof, dating from the sixteenth century, is a 
fine example of the Gothic style. The beauti- 
fully carved screen which supports the minstrel 
gallery, as well as the long oak dining tables, 
is said to be made of wood taken from the 
ships of the Spanish Armada. Tradition has 
it also that both screen and tables are gifts of 
Queen Elizabeth, There is, indeed, some- 
thing medieval in the atmosphere of this 
grand old place, with its air of remoteness 
from the hurry and bustle of the nineteenth 
century. 


THE completion of the present restoration of 
the north-west gable of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral was marked by an interesting ceremony 
on Friday afternoon, Dean Ingram, Canon 
Clayton, and several others being present to 
witness the placing in position of the cross 
which terminates the gable. The whole of 
the cross, with its original base, was lifted into 
position in one piece. The work has been most 
satisfactorily carried out, and very few new 
stones have had to be introduced to take the 
place of those which were completely ruined 
by the weather. There are only two new 
stones in the outside order of the great arch, 
and with the exception of two small patches 
the large string course has been replaced 
intact. 


An interesting Inn—the “ King’s Arms,” 
Lancaster—intimately associated with Charles 
Dickens, was recently almost burnt to the 
ground. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
that the “King’s Arms” is the identical hotel 
at which Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins 
sojourned during a trip they made together in 
1857, when they wrote an account of their 
adventures, soon afterwards published in 
“ Household Words” under the title of “'The 
Lazy Tour of the Two Idle Apprentices.” The 
Inn is deseribed by Dickens as “a genuine old 
house of a very quaint description, teeming 
with old carvings, and beams, and panels, and 
having an excellent old staircase, with a 
gallery or upper staircase cut off from it by a 
curious fencework of old oak, or of the old 
Honduras mahogany wood. It was, and is, 
and will be, for many a long year to come, a 
remarkably picturesque house; and a certain 
grave mystery lurking in the depth of the old 


mahogany panels, as if they were so many 
deep pools of dark water—such, indeed, as 
they had been much among when they were 
trees—gave it a very mysterious character 
after nightfall. 


A pRoposaL will shortly come before the 
London County Council for the construction of 
a suitable embankment along the whole river 
frontage of Battersea Park. ‘The existing 
river wall is of a very slight nature, and a 
large proportion of it is in an extremely bad 
condition. The Parks and Open Spaces Com- 
mittee of the Council, which is making the 
present proposal, states that the present wall 
may be described as a mere skin of concrete 
blocks, genbrally 9in. in thickness, and in some 
cases less. For some years past it has been 
the practice to patch the worst places from 
time to time at an annual outlay of some 
£400 or £500. The result, however, has not 
been satisfactory, and the deterioration which 
has arisen in past years has not been over- 
taken, so that the wall is steadily growing 
worse. The Council’s engineer reported in 
1895 that the cost of putting the wall into a 
proper state of repair, if undertaken at that 
time, would be about £6000, and that even 
then there would be a subsequent annual 
charge of about £200 for its maintenance. 
Under these circumstances the committee is 
firmly of opinion that the best and most 
economical course would be to reconstruct the 
wall in a substantial manner. The length of 
the river front of the park is about 1300 
yards, or about three-quarters of a mile, and 
the engineer estimates that a granite-faced 
wall with a granite parapet can be constructed 


existing wall, and of the economy that would 
ultimately be effected by the substitution for 
it of a permanent granite embankment, and 
also taking into account the enhancement of 
the appearance of the park, the committee 
strongly recommends the Council to adopt its 
scheme. 


An instructive instance of the enterprise of 
English firms is afforded by the report just 
published from Lord Cromer on the subject of 
bridge-building in Egypt. In the first place, 
Lord Cromer ventures to point out that it is a 
mistake to suppose because a bridge has been 
too cheaply constructed and has consequently 
broken down that therefore the most expen- 
sive offer should for the future be accepted. 
The English offers, he says, have invariably 
been higher than those of any other nation for 
the construction of bridges. In the case of the 
Embabeh Bridge, which has recently collapsed, 
Seven offers were received. Of this number 
one was from an English firm; it amounted to 
£138,000. The ‘next two offers, each of 
£96,000, were from a German and a local firm 
respectively, The lowest offer, £67,340, was 
from an Italian firm. So that Italy was 
willing to undertake the project at less than 
half the price demanded by England. The 
contract was eventually given to a French 
firm at £81,200. Even after the £33,000 which 
now has to be expended on strengthening the 
bridge has been paid, the total cost to the 
Egyptian Government will only be £114,200, 
or nearly £24,000 less than the English offer, 
Lord Cromer gives another example of the 
very high prices asked by English firms. The 
English bridge builders have at times com- 
plained of the system under which they have 
had to prepare their own designs. After much 
trouble this system was changed. Designs 
were prepared by the Egyptian Government for 
certain iron bridges, and tenders were invited. 
At the time the Government thought the total 
cost would come to about £7000. Ten firms 
competed. The English, as usual, headed the 
list with an estimate of £16,619. A French 
firm came next asking nearly £7000 less. The 
lowest estimate of £5807, was tendered by a 
Belgian firm. It can hardly be contended, in 
the face of these figures, that it would have 
been possible to accept the English offer, 


Last week there was a “field” day at 
Sotheby’s, and a record one in the history of 
English book sales by auction, about 150 lots 
realising a total of close on £10,000. With 
one exception (a Bible) every article was sold, 
and in this respect the Ashburnham library 
was the most notable which has come under 
the hammer for very many years. The day’s 
sale commenced with an extraordinarily rare 
Block Book, the Biblia Pauperum, impressed 
cn forty leaves on one side only, and dating 
from about the year 1430; this realised £105 ), 
The principal interest was centred, however, 
in the vellum copy of the first printed edition 
of the Bible, aud the first book executed with 
metal types, the work of Gutenberg and Farst 
of about 1450-55. This copy, for which the 
late Earl of Ashburnham paid £3400 at the 
Perkins sale in 1873, is the most splendidly 
decorated copy of the few that.are now known. 
It realised £4000, which is £100 more than the 
amount paid a few years ago for Sir John 
Thorold’s copy on paper, and which is, more- 
over, the highest price ever paid for a copy of 
this book. For a copy of the second edition of 
the Latin Bible, also printed on vellum, but 
the first printed Latin Bible with a date—i.e., 
1462, from the press of Furst and Schoiffher, 
the sum of £1500 was paid—the Thorold copy 
realised £1000, whilst that in the Sunderland 
library fetched £1600. On the following day 
two remarkable prices were obtained. <A fine 
copy, with four miniatures. of Boccaccio’s 
“ De la Ruine des Nobles Hommes et Femmes,” 
a folio printed in 1476, but of which several of 
the early pages were in facsimile, sold for 
£695. The Sunderland copy, the last one sold 
in England, and without the miniatures, 
produced £960. “Boétius de Consoiacione 
Philosophie,” translated into Knglish by the 
poet Chaucer, and printed by Caxton, fetched 


not much changed since the days of good 


} 
there for the sum of £43,500. In view of the | 
large recurring charge for maintaining the | 


L510. 
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appeared as defendant ina judgment summons, 
his Honour said: “O, you builders, you harden 


the heart of a judge. 
builder living upon fraud, and defeating his 


trade is degraded, and the good name and 
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Mr. G. CG. Harrn, whose work, whatever may 
be the medium in which it is expressed, never 
fails to interest, opened at 118, New Bond 
Street, last week an Exhibition of ** One 
Hundred Lilliputian Pictures in Oil.” These 
consist of views in London, landscapes in 
various parts of England, and subjects found 
in Venice, Holland, and many other countries 
where the Artist has wandered in search of 
material. 


Av the Croydon County Court last week 
Judge Lushington made some vigorous com- 
ments upon the commercial morality of builders, 
Addressing his remarks to a builder who 


I have builder after 


just creditors in every unjust way. The whole 


fame of the country are injured too.” ‘There 
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are doubtless black sheep in every flock, and 
no doubt Judge Lushington had cause to com- 
plain ; still, his strictures are severe upon 
those builders whose work and credit are 
beyond reproach. 


Tur results of a year’s careful work on the 
part of the students attending the Carpenters’ 
Company’s lectures on the above subjects, were 
seen when the annual examinations were held 
at the Hall, in London Wall, and at the 
Technical Schools in Great Titchfield Street. 


The main feature of the Company’s examina- ~ 


tions consists of the practical tests which all 
the candidates have to undergo, and it was 
for this part of the proceedings that the 
schools in Titchfield Street were used. .The 
candidates this year exceeded in numbers all 


former entries, and the judges had no light. 


task in awarding the prizes, of so excellent a 
character was all the work executed. Among 
the examiners acting for the Company were 
Sir Philip Magnus, Professor Banister 


“from the same collection were also sold, and 


the sale included the fine portrait of a young 
man by Holbein which will be remembered by 


Fletcher, Professor Roger Smith, Mr. J. Slater 
(vice-chairman of the Examining Board of the 
BR1B.A.), and Mr. W. H. Pratt (president of 
the Architectural Association). Silver medals 
were awarded to Mr. J. C, Brown, NES Je 
Crewdson, and Mr. H. C. Williams. 


THERE was a keen contest at Christie’s last 
week over the drawings by Rossetti and Sir E. 
Burne-Jones from the collection of the late 
G. P. Boyce, R.W.S., some of the most inte- 
resting being bought by Mr. Sidney Colvin for 
the British Museum. Rossetti’s paintings 


visitors to Burlington House and the Tudor 
Exhibition. Though not so important or so 
perfect as the picture which the nation was 
too poor to buy at Sir John Millais’ sale, it 
was one of the few genuine examples of this 
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rare master still remaining in private hands in 
this country. 


Ir has been found necessary to provide 
much more extensive premises to accom- 
modate the pupils attending Pitman’s school. 


obtained a site at the corner of Russell Square 
and Southampton Row on which to erect a new 
building, which, in view of possible extension 
in the near future, has been arranged so as to 
form the first wing of a much larger structure, 
The present building has a frontage of 67ft. 
and a depth of 110ft.. It contains seven floors 
and a basement, and in the matter of light 
and air is exceptionally favoured. The front 


and the principal entrance faces into South- 
ampton Row. he building will be illuminated 
with the electric light, and heated and ven- 
tilated on a new American plan. The base- 


ment will contain the cloak-rooms and lavatory. 
Communicating with the main corridor in the 


basement are two lifts to convey the students 
to class-rooms on the upper floors. — The 
eround floot contains a fine central hall, 


round whicéh are placed the administrative 


offices of the schools, the principal and vice-. 


principal’s rooms, the secretary’s office, the- 
situation bureau, waiting-rooms, &e. The 
class-rooms are large, light, and airy, and will 
accommodate 1500 pupils. The Architect of 


the building is Mr. G. D. Martin, of 3, Pall 


Mall East. The contract for the erection of 
the school is in. the hands of Messrs. Perry 


and Co., the total cost being estimated at. 


£27,000. 


Wuite Kensington Palace has never been 
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_The proprietors accordingly in December last 


without tenants, many of the rooms which 
may be regarded as the State apartments are 


in a decaying condition. 
has*been going on 


The dilapidation 
for years, and has caused a 


good deal of anxiety to Her Majesty’s Office of 


is of red brick with Portland stone facings, © 
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courses affect the walls, and the woodwork is an 
It is estimated that nearly £30,000 


decaying. 
would be required to put the palace. in a 
thorough state of repair, and room has never 


been found in the Estimates for such a large 


exceptional expenditure. 

: > 
“PRoBABLY there are few, even amongst 

archeologists, who are aware that there are 


within seven miles of the Bank of Englandthe 


well-defined remains of a Roman camp,” writes. 


Mr. F. A. Edwards. ; 
Uphall Farm, on the eastern bank of the river 
Roding, between Ilford and Barking, and is of. 
the usual four-square shape on a slight eleva-. 


tion above what was formerly marshy ground. 


The vallum, though much reduced by centuries 
of agricultural operations, is still recognisable | 
on all four sides, whilst on the river side there. 


is a higher elevation, evidently for look-out a 


purposes. Now this relic of the past is. 
threatened with extinction by the irrepressible: 
builder, the farm being advertised for sale as 


“This camp issituatedon 
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building land. Cannot the destruction of this 
antiquity of some fifteen centuries be pre- 
vented? If the area could be dedicated to 
public purposes and the inclosure turned into 
a garden or even cricket field, it would be of 
lasting benefit to the fast-growing population 
of this district. Once destroyed it can never 
be replaced.” j 


THE widening of Upper. Thames Street is 
now on the point of completion, the last claim 
having been settled. The work of widening 
this now much-used thoroughfare was com- 
menced over forty years ago, and bit by bit 
and house by house the scheme has been 
carried into effect. The first portion of the 
improvement having been more or less com- 
pleted, there remained several projecting pro- 
perties which marred the street line, and were 
responsible also for occasional “ blocks ” in the 
heavy and increasing traffic which passes alone 
the street all day long. These projecting pro- 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 


LARGE collection of antique tapestries, 
embroideries, brocades, &c., is at present 
attracting much attention at Messrs. G. J. 
Waring and Sons’ show-rooms in. Oxford. 
street. Art connoisseurs especially have suc- 
cumbed to the allurements of the artistic 
catalogue which chronicles the contents of the 
collection, Apart from its historical import- 
ance, the Art of embroidery has, at different 
periods, been closely associated with the kin- 
dred Art of painting—authorities have not 
hesitated in recognising the supremacy of this 
ancient Art over painting in the first centuries 
—and one cannot fail to be much impressed by 
the marvellous skill of the Artist and the 
exquisite beauty and splendour of his work, as 
revealed at Messrs. Waring’s Exhibition, The 
collection embraces examples from all parts of 
the East, and from the seventh and eighth 
centuries down to modern times, In early 
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ture (among which is an oak room from the 
| house of Rubens at Antwerp), antique silver, 
and a collection of English productions of the 
“Della Robbia” pottery industry. Both the 
Architectural and the pottery departments 
are well represented. From the former depart- 
ment are shown fountains, friezes, symbolic 
panels, &¢., and from the pottery department 
are circular plaques, card trays, vases, dessert 
and tea services, &¢., the whole showing a 
remarkable variety of design and intention. 
We are able to illustrate one or two of the 
Specimens of antique silver which forms an 
interesting portion of the Exhibition. The 
missal cover is heavily embossed and chased 
with figures of the Twelve Apostles, the centre 
medallions representing “ The Crucifixion ” and 
“ The Resurrection.” The Beaker (569) is of 
Norwegian origin, and is chased with figures 
representing the four seasons. The Dutch 
vase and cover (No. 575) is richly embossed 


| with tableaux of “Moses and the Tables of 
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perties have been acquired Ly the Commissioners 
of Sewers, and in the course of a month Upper 
Thames Street will have a clear street line 
from Peter’s Hill to Queen Victoria Street, and, 
in addition, it will be paved with Australian 
hard wood. The cost of the improvement, 


from start to finish, has been exceedingly 
heavy. 


A somEWwuHaT novel experiment has been 
successfully performed in Kirk Michael, The 
proprietors of Glen Wyllin having discovered 
that their large refreshment rooms were 
wrongly placed in the glen, decided to have 
them moved to a more convenient quarter. 
Instead of pulling down the structures, Mr. 


Jno. D. Kelly, contractor, Kirk Michael, has | 


carefully stayed and bolted the various parts 
of the refreshment rooms, fastened a strong 


wire rope round the whole, and with the help | 


of a traction engine dragged the buildings 
bodily a long distance up the glen. 


days the Art of embroidery seems to have | 


been much favoured by Royalty, and the 
rivalry to excel, fostered by the beneficent 
rays of popularity, resulted not only in 
the production of some magnificent exam- 
ples, but, about the sixteenth century, in 
the perfection in the Art of needlework. By 
this time embroidery had extended itself 
from the Church, to which heretofore it had 
mainly been confined, and invaded many 
branches of Art. Schools of embroidery 
developed in Italy and France, Milan and 
Florence became famous centres. Of the 
various schools, the oldest in origin was that 
derived from Oriental works. Then comes 
the Italian School, characterised by the mar- 
vellous elegance of its arabesques. Lastly, 
we have the French School, with its realistic 
tendencies. Of these schools, and of the best 
periods, the present collection will be found 
fully representative. 'The Exhibition also 
includes many fine examples of antique furni- 


law” and “'The Worshipping of the Golden 
Calf,” the remaining ornamentation being 
scroll-work and clusters of fruit. No. 572 is 
a Dutch Jardiniere, of graceful design, of the 
Louis XV. period, chased and embossed. The 
Spanish chasuble illustrated is of the sixteenth 
century ; the centre embroidered on red velvet 
with arabesques and saints. No. 152 is a fine 
specimen of a sixteenth century Italian 
chasuble and apparel, with silver and coloured 
silk embroidery, on a yellow silk ground. 


Wirutn the past few days the Burgomaster 
and Sheriffs celebrated the 200th anniversary 
of the rebuilding of the historic Grande Place 
adjoining the Hotel de Ville, Brussels. This 
famous square has been recently restored in 
harmony with its sixteenth century traditions, 
and forms the most perfect example extant of 
that period when the Early Renaissance was 
supplanting the Gothic style of Architecture, 
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ABERDEEN. —A committee of the Town 
Council was held last week to consider the 
altered plans of the elevation of the new Fire 
Brigade Station. Mr. Mackinnon, the Archi- 
tect for the new buildings, was present, and 
submitted designs of the elevation as altered. 
These showed a story added to the main 
building, making it three stories instead of 
two, which, while improving the appearance 
of the elevation, provides accommodation for 
three additional married firemen—saving ex- 
tension in case of future additions to the staff. 
An additional story has also been put on the 
Firemaster’s house at the end of the main 
building, providing accommodation there for 
the Assistant Firemaster. There is also an 
additional workshop at the back. The pavilion 
roof of the main building has been discarded, 
and in its place there is now an imposing ele- 
vation, marked with an_ effective oranite 
balustrade, and other architectural features. 
The cost of the design is increased by the 
alterations. The original design was estimated 
to cost £10,400. As submitted to the com- 
mittee a fortnight ago, with several alterations 
suggested by the committee, the design was 
estimated to cost £11,625. As now submitted, 
with further alterations, it is estimated to 
cost £12,215. The sub-committee resolved 
unanimously to recommend that the design as 
now submitted be adopted. 

At a meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the Aberdeen Town Council the ques- 
tion .of the. site for. the new Post Office was 
under consideration. ‘Two schemes were under 
discussion. The first proposal was to the effect 
that the depths in rear of the Queen’s statue 
in St. Nicholas Street should be filled up, the 
block of property from the Wallace Tower to 
St. Nicholas Street cleared away, as well as 
other property for some distance further along 
St. Nicholas Street; that St. Nicholas Street 
should be made a street at that part 7Oft. 
wide, or flush with the gable of the Town and 
County Bank buildings; and that the new 
Post Office should be erected. on part of the 
cleared ground about the foot of N etherkirk- 
gate, with a frontage to. St. Nicholas ‘Street. 
This, it was urged, would not only provide a 
central site for the Post Office, but would 
effect at the same time a decided city 
improvement in respect alike of the widen- 
ing of St. Nicholas Street and the clearing 
away of a considerable amount of congested 
dwellings lying between Guestrow and St. 
Nicholas Street. ‘The view was expressed that 
the proprietors in the neighbourhood might 
be willing, in view of all the circumstances, to 
accept a fair and reasonable sum for. the 
property required to enable the improvement 
to be carried out. _In-the event of this scheme 

proving too costly, a second one was in view. 
This was to acquire as a site for the Post 
Office the block lying between Gaelic Lane 
and Little Belmont Street; widening Gaelic 
Lane considerably so as to make it a thorough- 
fare of 50ft.; and, if necessary, closing up or 
diverting Little Belmont Street and providing 
a frontage for the Post. Office either to Gaelic 
Lane, Back Wynd, or Little Belmont Street. 
The feeling of the committee was in favour of 
the St. Nicholas Street scheme, but it was 
remitted to the burgh surveyor to bring up to 
a future meeting a report as to the amount of 
property that would have to be aequired in 
connection with both schemes. 


Baru.—Mr. F. H. Tulloch, C.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, recently held an inquiry, 
at the Guildhall, respecting the applications 
of the Urban Sanitary Authority for power to 
borrow sums of £6880 and £3750 for electric 
light works. The former amount was part. of 
a sum which the Board declined to sanction 
the raising of, after a previous inquiry, last 
October, and was for extension of mains and 
expenses incurred in opposing the company’s 
application for a provisional order, and the 
purchase of their undertaking. The £3750 
was for new foundations for the new and 
heavier plant to be put down, a new roof to 
the works; and other.expenses at the station. 


Mr. J. F. Meehan opposed the application as 
to extensions, contending that it was prema- 
ture, and that the works should be first: placed 
in a thoroughly satisfactory and efficient 
state. The Inspector at the same time in- 
quired as-to a proposed loan of £5000 for 
removing wood pavement in several streets, 
and for laying wood down instead of stone on 
the west side of Queen Square. 


Bexuini.—The new Congregational Church 
in Station Road was opened on Wednesday. 
The building is but the larger portion of a 
scheme which comprises the Victoria Hall, 
built in 1887 at a cost of £1700. The total 
estimate for the whole scheme, including 
Church and hall, with furniture, was £3900, 
of which £1800 was set aside for the former. 
The Church presents a substantial appearance. 
The site was an extremely awkward one upon 
which to erect a Church, but the Architect has 
erected an L-shaped structure, and has econo- 
mically utilised the space by adding a side 
projecting aisle, which forms a bay. The 
building is constructed of red bricks, with a 
permanent green slate roof, late Gothic style 
of Architecture being adopted. A spire, 
covered with oak shingles and Elliott's patent 
stone dressing, rises up a considerable distance 
above: the north-eastern corner of. the roof. 
At the opposite corner a small ornamental 
turret serves as a buttress to tho clerestory, 
and also forms a relief to the gable, the apex 
of which is carved stone. ‘The building is 
surrounded by an oak pale fence, shaped to 
design, with handsome posts at the entrance 
eates. At the south side of the Church a 
private entrance leads to the vestry, which is 
situated at the extreme western end, and from 
here direct access is obtained to the dais, upon 
which the pulpit is placed. The vestry is also 
connected with the platform of the Victoria 
Hall, and is fitted with complete lavatory 
accommodation. The northern entrance forms 
a lobby, leading to the Church, the heating 
chamber, and other offices, as well as the lower 
portion of the Victoria Hall. The interior of 
the Church is divided into a nave and two 
aisles, the seating being arranged in semi- 
Gireular fashion. There is a spacious gallery 
at the eastern end, which will accommodate 
some eighty persons. The whole building 
will comfortably seat 556 persons. 


Bocxrna._The new Church of St. Peter, 
Bocking End, built as a chapel-of-ease to the 
Parish Church, was consecrated recently, The 
Church stands upon a site adjoining the 
Braintree and Bocking Public Gardens. The 
design was prepared by Mr. J. T, Mickle- 
thwaite, and the building was entrusted to 
Mr. W. Parmenter. The committee directed 
the Architect to design the Church to hold 
about 600 persons, but in such a way that part 
only—itself forming a complete Church— 
should be built first, for the accommodation 
of 300, ‘The parts completed are the nave, 
with its clerestory, the chancel, the lower part 
of the tower, which adjoins the chancel, and 
the vestries, with temporary porches to two 
doors near the west end. The walls are of 
stock brick, plastered inside and rough cast 
outside, and with red brick quoins and plinths. 
The roof is of red tiles. The ceiling is of 
wood, ribbed, and painted white. The floor of 
the nave is laid with oak blocks, and that of 
the chancel with stone quarries, on a level 
with the floor of the nave. The carved oak 
pulpit was purchased with a gift of £50, by 
the trustees of Christ Church, Braintree, on 
the dissolution of that place of worship. ‘The 
rest of the Church furniture, with the excep- 
tion of a few separate gifts, was provided out 
of the bequest. The nave is temporarily seated 
with chairs. The font is of plain Portland 
stone. There are four arches on either side of 
the nave resting on stone pillars standing in 
full relief from the plain brick walls. 


BrigHousr.—The Town Council has accepted 
the tender of Mr. Geo. Taylor, contractor, 
Brighouse, for the erection of buildings, &e., 
at the sewage outfall works at Cooper Bridge 
in connection with the Corporation’s sewage 
scheme. Already £21,299 has been spent 


on the sewage scheme, including the sum 


of £15,000 for the purchase of the land 
at the outfall works. Mr. Taylor is now en- 
gaged on the contract—the construction of 
sewers—amounting to the sum of -£4:3,000. 


Craigmintar.—A Church is about to. be 
erected at East Suffolk Road. The building 
will accommodate 709 seatholders, and the hall 
and class-room will afford sitting room for 270 
additional persons. Situated at the east end 
of East Suffolk Road, Craigmillar Park, the 
building will run east and west, and will con- 
sist of nave, with passages, aisles, transepts, . 
apse, hall, and class-room ; while provision 
will be made for future extension in the shape- 
of session-house and ladies’ rooms, &e, A door- 
way through the tower will form the principal 
entrance to the Church, and access will there-_ 
by be given to a vestibule extending along the 
whole west end of the building, with an exit 
porch at the opposite side from the tower. 
‘There will be a gallery at the back or west end 
of the Church, and the style of Architecture 
adopted by the Architects will be of the .deco- _ 
rated Gothic period. On the west gable wall be aus 
seven-light window, with buttresses at the sides, — 
and the clerestory will have a range of four 
three-light windows, the transepts being lit by 
a three-light window in each gable. The apse 
will have a single-light window in each bay, 
which will be filled with stained glass. A 
special feature will be that the hall will be of 
an octagonal shape on plan, to suit the ground, 
rather suggesting the chapter-house of a 
Cathedral. The contracts for the hall and 
offices have been already taken, and the Church 
will be proceeded with as soon as that part of 
the work is finished. Red stone from Corn- 
coskle and Hailes Quarries will be utilised, and 
green slates from Buttermere will be used. 
The Architects are Messrs. Sydney Mitchell — 
and Wilson. : 


Dariineron.—During the last 30 years the 
post office premises in Northgate have been 
thrice extended, and what was originally a 
large garden in rear of the original building | 
has been gradually incorporated until not a 
foot of available space was left for further 
extensions. ‘The need for further accom- 
modation has become imperative. ‘The owners 
of the land at the south side of Crown 
Street were approached, and a plot acquired 
with an area of 665 square yards for further 
jected extensions. The work ol extension is 
expected to commence immediately. The post- 
office at present possesses a road between this 
building and the premises_of Mr. W. Harding, 
and also has a right of way through into Priest- 
gate, and it is supposed that one result of the 
extension will be that the road underthe arch- 
way in Northgate will be carried further east 
and then south into Priestgate. 


Formpy.—The pretty little Church — of 
Formby, consisting of a nave only, has 
recently been enlarged. The Church, designed 


tecture, has now additions of chancel and * 
transepts. The present Church stands near — 
the site of a medixval Church which has long — 
disappeared, but of which some interesting 
archeological remains still exist, and many 


barrister, and now form a very pretty feature, 


Church. 
and vicar’s reading desk, with a° beautiful 


Rowlands, of Slater Street, Liverpool, The 
south transept is for the purposes of the organ ~ 
and a vestry for the choir. The organ has ~ 
been considerably improved by the organ 
builders, Messrs. Hardy, of Stockport, and the ~ 
front decorated by Mr. James Smith, of Waver- 
tree. The Architectural work has been en-" 
trusted to Mr. William Parslow, the sole~ 
contractor being Mr. James Taylor, of Blun- 
dellsands. ‘The masonry has been carried out — 
by Mr. T. Taylor; Messrs. Paterson and Son, 
of Liverpool, have executed the joiners’ work ; 

Messrs. Clark and Taylor, the plumbing and 
decorating ; and Mr. Littleton, the slating and 


in the Early Decorative period of Gothic Archi- — 


old stones lying about the site belonging to 
the old Church, including the old font, have ~ 
been collected by Mr. Jonathan Formby, %. 


grouped together at the west end of the — 
The new chancel has carved oak stalls i 


stained \glass window, ‘the work of Mr.~ 


plastering. “he heating of the-Church has — 


_ Street, Smethwick. 
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been carried out by Messrs. J. R. C oper and 
Sons, of Liverpool, The cost of the additions 
of chancel and vestries amounts to about 
£1500, and the renovation and decoration of 
the west end will be covered by an expendi- 
ture of between £200 and £300. 


GLASNEVIN.—The Chapel. just ‘erected in 
honour of the Sacred Heart at the St. Vincent 
de Paul Orphanage, Glasnevin, is a pretty 
edifice, in the Romanesque style of Architec- 
ture, corresponding with the Orphanage. It 
consists of a nave and chancel, with sacristy 
adjoining. Its length is 72ft., its width 24ft., 
and its height 32ft. It is lighted by six win- 
dows on each side, and three over the chancel 
and nave, The roof of the nave is open; it is 
of pitch pine, stained and varnished, with 
curved principals springing off Portland stone 
corbels on each side. The roof of the chancel 
is moulded and panelled. The chancel arch is 
of red Aberdeen columns with stone caps, 
annulets, and bases, the caps beine carved. 
At the end of the Church facing the altar is a 
gallery with ornamental front in pitch pine ; 
it is approached by a circular staircase. The 
Communion rail, the work of Messrs. J. 
M‘Loughlin and Son, is of wrought iron and 
brass. ‘The benches, which have not yet been 
completed, are being executed by Messrs. 
Noonan Brothers, Bolton-street,. The Church is 
built of black limestone, with chiselled granite 
coign. The Architect is Mr. George C, Ashlin, 
K..H.A., and the contractors. Messrs. Conolly 
and Son. The cost of building the Church is 
estimated at about £2400. 


GUISELEY.—Ata meeting of the Guiseley Dis- 
trict Council last week Messrs, S. Mounsey 
and Sons submitted plans showing the conver- 
sion of the old Wesleyan Chapel into public 
haths. It appeared that the main sewer in 
Town Street was not low enough to take the 
waste water from the proposed baths, and it 
was proposed that the Council take steps ta 
lower the main sewer to such a depth as would 
drain the baths, the approximate cost of this 
heing stated to be from £25 to £30, The plans 
were approved. 


H®apDLEss Cross.— During the gale on 
March 24th, 1895, the Wesleyan Chapel, which 
was erected in 1873, was totally destroyed. 
Energetic efforts were at once commenced to 
replace the building, with the result that the 
opening services of the new building took 
place last week. The style of the new Church, 
which is 65ft. in length and 41ft. wide, is Tudor 
(Gothic, and the materials used are red. brick 
with stone dressings, and joinery of deal and 
pitch-pine, stained and varnished. One of the 
principal features of the elevation is a tower 
and stone spire of about 70ft. in height, the 
latter beine constructed of open tracery 
work. The plan consists of nave, with lean-to 
aisles and clerestory. The windows are glazed 
with slightly tinted leaded li chts of geometrical 
design, supplied by Mr. T’. H. Yates, of High 
The Church will seat 
about 400 persons, including the accommoda- 
tion of gallery, which is arranged over the 
main entrance corridor and lobbies, There is 
‘i minister’s and choir vestry, with separate 
entrances, and suitable lavatory arrangements. 


_'The choir seats are arranged on each side of 


the chancel, and the organ-chamber placed on 
one of the sides. The Church, schools, and 
class-rooms are heated by means of a low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus,and have efficient 
ventilators. The floor of the Church is. laid 
with a gradient towards the pulpit, the aisles 
heing of solid. blocks upon concrete. The 
pulpit is octagonal in plan and constructed in 
pitch-pine, having panels filled with rich 
tracery; The wrought-iron fencing and gas- 
fittings have been supplied by Mr. E. Glover, 
of Dudley Road, Birmingham. | The builder is 
Mr. Henry Surman, of Redditch, and the 
Architects are Messrs. Ewen and J, Alfred 
Harper, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, The 
cost of the structure is about £2500. 


Hutt.—The scheme for the reconstruction 
of the Hull tramway system came before the 
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| ON various roads was included, the committee 
had to take into consideration the cost of con. 
struction of the proposed new system, and also 
' the estimates of the cost of the paving of the 
large thoroughfares through which the trams 
run, with wood, The total cost of reconstruc. 
tion of the system and wood paving was put 
down at £272,000. It was decided to adopt 
the Borough Engineer’s estimate, and recom. 
mend it to the City Council for adoption, 


KIRKHEATON.—A new chancel screen has 
been erected at Kirkheaton Church. The rails 
are of wrought-iron, surmounting a low stone 
wall on the chancel steps. In the central 
portion is a gate which opens inwards, and 
through it access from the nave to the chancel 
is gained. A large reredos is also to be 
erected in memory of the late Mr. W. KE. 
Hirst. The reredos will be of oak, richly 
carved, and is expected to be ready by the 
middle of August. 


Kirriemurr.—The buildings of the Parish 
Council are to be replaced by a new build- 
ing. Messrs. L. and J. Falconer, Architects, 
Blairgowrie, were commissioned to prepare 
plans and take in estimates for the work, and 
it has been agreed to accept the tenders of the 
following tradesmen, all of Kirriemuir:— 
Masons, Messrs. Crabb and Ballentine ; joiner, 
Mr. Charles Ogilvy; slater, Mr. Thomas 
Donaldson; plumber, Mr. Alexander Fyffe ; 
plasterer, Mr. George Munro, The building 
will be built of stone from Ballinshoe Quarry. 
All the sides of door and window openings are 
moulded with hood mouldings and rubble 
arches over them. The accommodation con- 
sists of large entrance hall, public offices, with 
fire-proof strong room. The Council Halls 
have a coved ceiling, and panelled dado 5ft. 
high all round the walls, oak chimney-piece, 
and polished floors. The entrance Hall and 
lavatories are all laid with encaustic tiles, and 
all the woodwork is to be pitch pine varnished. 


Lerps.—At a meeting of the Leeds Board of 
Guardians last week—Mr. A. Hobson, vice- 
chairman, presiding—it was reported that the 
Finance Committee had considered Mr. 
Wilson’s scheme for the raising of a sum of 
£20,000 by loan to defray the cost of altering 
the laundry and building new imbecile wards. 
The money, it was suggested, should be repaid 
in a term of thirty years—the Leeds proportion 
to be repaid from the balance of Consgols 
standing in the name of that township. Asan 
alternative scheme it was suggested that 
instead of raising a loan from outside, the 
Leeds township, as suggested by the Local 
Government Board in 1895, should lend to the 
Union the remaining portion of the £20,669 
Consols after the payment of £6377 for the 
Nurses’ Home, at the same rate of interest 
(2% per cent.) now received on the Consols, to 
be repaid in the time of thirty years; the 
Leeds proportion of each repayment being 
credited to that township, and the out town. 
ships’ proportion being also paid to the credit 
of Leeds, thereby enabling the Union to benefit 
by the payment of interest on the loan in place 
of an outside body. Ultimately it was resolved 
that the clerk be instructed to apply to the 
Local Government Board for an order to realise 
the balance of the Consols standing in the 
name of the township of Leeds (or so much of 
it as may be required), and to sanction the 
loan to the Union for thirty years of the 
amount realised for the purposes ‘of building 
the imbecile wards, altering the laundry, &e, 


LewisHam.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have fixed Monday, July 12th, to open 
a new hospital erected by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board for the treatment of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and enteric fever at Hither 
Green, near Lewisham. The hospital in ques- 
tion is said to be the largest for acute cases of 
fever in the United Kingdom. The buildings 
are forty-two in number. There are eighteen 
pavilions, containing 108 wards, varying in size 
from those for single beds to others 120ft. 
long for twenty beds, with separate residences 


Works Committee of the City Corporation 
recently. As the question of wood pavement 


for the officials and larger “homes” for the 
male servants, the female servants, and for 


blocks containing about 200 rooms in 


all, The Architectural scheme places the 
servants, kitchens, stores, &¢c,, in the 


centre, with a water and clock tower, and to 
the east, west, and south of this centre are 
grouped the various pavilions for the different 
diseases, all separated one from another and 
the whole being connected to the central 
administration by arcaded covered ways open 
to the air. Beneath these are subways for 
steam heaters, water and steam pipes, electric 
cables, &e. The whole hospital is heated by 
steam and hot water, lighted by electricity, 
fitted with fire appliances and electric alarms, 
telephones, and other modern appliances, 
Wells are being sunk on the site to supply 
water from the chalk, the estimated maximum 
daily consumption being over 200 tons. An 
apparatus is provided for softening the water 
before it enters pipes and boilers. All 
the cooking is by gas or steam, and the walls 
of the kitchen buildings are lined with glass. 
The Architect of the hospital is Mr. Edwin T, 
Hall. ; 


Liverpoon.—The Great Northern Railway 
Company has just opened in Liverpool a 
Spacious central depét, which occupies the site 
in the centre of the triangular block of :pro- 
perty bounded by Manchester Street, Dale 
Street, and the Old Haymarket. The depot 
occupies an area of fully 9000 square feet. The 
main entrances are in Dale Street and the Old 
Haymarket. 

At St. Bridget’s, Bevington Hill, an altar 
in honour of St. Joseph has just been 
erected. Designed by Messrs. Sinnott, Sin- 
nott, and Powell, Architects, and executed 
by Messrs. Norbury, Paterson, and Co., of 
Liverpool, the altar-and its super-altar are 
chiefly of richly-figured and polished alabaster. 
Columns of polished red marble, arcaded panel- 
ling being between, uphold the altar, while the 
front of the super-altar is embellished with 
sunken and carved quatrefoils. Caen stone 
is conspicuously used above the super-altar, 
together with shafts of green marble, whose 
bases, bands, and capitals are ingeniously 
carved. These support a boldly recessed arch 


adorned with carving, which is topped by a 
crocketted gable. Panelled and carved pilasters 
with crocketted pinnacles and finials flank the 
sides. Both in conception and in working-out 
the altar of St. Joseph is distinetly good. 


Livineston.—A memorial window has been 
placed in Livingston Free Church. It cost 
about £300. It occupies the south gable of 
the Church, and consists of three lances 25in. 
in breadth, 13ft., 15ft., 13ft. in length, with a 
mullion of 14in. between them. Hach lance 
has two groups of figures filling up its length 
without crowding it, six in all. The other 
windows have received, Cathedral glass, and 
the two half-length windows over the pulpit 
have been treated in bright designs—the one 
symbolising the Law, the other the Gospel. 
These designs are the work of the firm (Messrs, 
Dickson and Walker, of Edinburgh) who 
executed the memorial window, 


Lowestorr.— The new swing bridge at 
Lowestoft, which is considered to be the finest 
of its kind in the kingdom, weighs, including 
its working machinery, just about 350 tons. 
The two main girders have a length of 118ft., 
as compared with 100ft. in the old bridge, and 
the central roadway for vehicular traffic is 
19ft. wide. Guarded footways (7ft. wide) 
formed by cantilevers from the main girders, 
run each side of the roadway, which has been 
constructed to bear a practically unlimited 
strain, it consisting of a corrugated bottom of 
steel plates with 6in. concrete above, faced 
with 4in. pine blocks. The top portion of the 
bridge—which will swing to the west quay— 
rests upon a great centre girder, the whole 
strueture revolving upon a massive “live-ring” 
3lft. 6in. in diameter, and having ninety-eight 
big rollers. Upon the top of the huge pivot, 
upon which the centre girder takes its bearing, 
is an elaborate bearing arrangement of twenty 
steel rollers, turned true to the radius of the 
revolving portions, above which is a gigantic 
screw to admit of lowering or raising the 


the nurses. This last consists of three 


bridge to adjust the weight. Hydraulic power 
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will be used to swing the bridge into position 
over the river, and afterwards to tilt it on to 
the bearing blocks at the opposite side. The 
overhanging portion of the bridge from the 
central pivot is 82ft. in length, whilst the 
balancing end is 36ft., this being weighted 
with 2300 cast-iron weights, turning the scale 
at 85 tons, and packed away in a huge re- 
ceptacie at the extremity of the structure. 


Mippiessrouan.—A. new, lecture hall and 
schools in connection with the Newport-road 
Presbyterian Church was opened on June 29th. 
The new premises are built at the rear of the 
Church and at the corner of Hill Street and 
Johnson Street. The main entrance from 
Hill Street gives access to the three rooms on 
the ground floor. The class-room is 382ft. by 
2\ft.; vestry and managers’ room, 17ft. by 
12ft.. another class-room, 21ft. by 17ft. There 
is also boiler-house, w.c.’s, and lavatory, and 
an additional access from Newport Road lead- 
ing by the side of the Church. The large hall 
on the first floor is reached by a wide staircase 
formed throughout with cement concrete. 
This it is intended to sub-divide by movable 
partitions into two, so as to form retiring-room 
and platform at the rear. Access is also 
gained to this hall by a separate entrance 
from Johnson-street. It was originally in- 
tended to heat the large class-room and the 
hall by open fireplaces, but the committee 
decided to substitute closed slow combustion 
stoves. The rooms are well lighted with large 
windows, the upper part being made to open 
for ventilation, and also fitted with Boyle’s 
ventilators on the ridge of roof. There are 
also large ventilating grates fixed into the 
flues below the ceiling for the same object. 
The Hill Street elevation is faced with white 
bricks in keeping with the Church, and the 
‘Johnson Street elevation with common bricks, 
with Normanby red pressed brick arches and 
dressings. Between the joists of the first floor 
it is treated with slag wool for sound deadening 
purposes. Each room in the hall has stained 
and varnished dado about 4ft. high, and where 
possible all the internal woodwork is treated 
in the same manner. The Architect is Mr. 
Walter G. Roberts, of 61, Albert Road, and the 
contractors were. Messrs. Hudson Brothers, of 
Middlesbrough. 


Mor.iery.—A new Baptist Chapel was opened 
at Morley on the 29th ult. The cost of the 
building, which includes a series of class-rooms 
and an assembly-hall, was about £3200. The 
building is in the Classic: style of Archi- 
tecture, and the designs were prepared by 
Mr, Walter Hanstock, of Leeds and Batley. 
The whole of the external walls are in stone, 
with ashlar dressings, from the Morley 
quarries, and the interior woodwork is pitch 
pine, varnished. 


OupHAamM.—The Town Clerk recently sub- 
mitted to the Oldham Finance and General 
Purposes Committee a sketch of the enlarge- 
ments and improvements to be carried out at 
the General Post Office, Union Street. He said 
that the Library Committee had agreed to give 
to the Government a plot of land to enable the 
extension of the present buildings to be carried 
out subject to certain rights being reserved to 
the Oorporation, and also subject to certain 
improvements in the existing front elevation. 
It was thought the plan of the present office 
was a poor one, particularly as it had the Free 
Library on one side and the Science and Art 
School on the other. In the first instance the 
Government did not intend to alter the appear- 
ance of the existing building beyond making 
it two bays longer, but now it was its intention 
to improve the whole of the front and side 
elevation, The walls would have plenty of 
stone about them, and there would be orna- 
mental pillars in the centre of the front of the 
building. 


_ Poupsry.—The old “clock Chapel” at Pudsey 
is about to be replaced by a more imposing 
building. The first stage in the erection of 
the new building was commemorated by the 
laying of memorial-stones last week. The site 
of the new chapel is that which has been occu- 


the new Chapel is Mr. W. H. Dinsley, of 
Chorley, and the style of Architecture Free 
Corinthian. Accommodation will be provided 
for 1000 persons. The building will contain a 
eallery on three sides, the fourth being 
oceupied by the rostrum and Communion 
table, from which the pews will radiate. The 
exterior will be of Yorkshire stone, the walling 
of the front of dressed ashlar. In the centre 
of the front elevation will be a handsome 
portico, flanked on the left by a tower, covered 
with sheet copper, in which provision will be 
made fora clock with two dials. The total cost 
of the building is estimated at £7000, of which 
more than half has already been raised. ‘The 
contracts have been let as follows:—Brick- 
laying and masonry, Mr. Wm. Hutton, Pudsey ; 
joiner’s work, Messrs. Appleyard Bros., Bram- 
ley; glaziers and painters, Messrs. Higein- 
pbotham, Idle. 

ScarBorouaH.—Mr. Herbert Richardson, of 
the Engineer’s Department of the Middles- 
brough Corporation, has been appointed 
deputy engineer and surveyor to the Scar- 
borough Corporation, the vacancy having been 
caused by the appointment of Mr. George 
Ball, who held the office, to the surveyorship 
of Bexhill-on-Sea. ‘There were originally fifty 
applicants. Mr, Richardson is the son of Mr. 
W. B. Richardson, solicitor, Queen Street, 
Scarborough, and for six and a half years was 
in the Scarborough Borough Surveyor’s office, 


entirely new Church should be built.—After 
further evidence the case was adjourned. 


Sournport._New Congregational Schools 
were opened yesterday in Chapel Street. In 
order the better to meet the wants of different 
bodies, the schools are so arranged with 
separate entrances that two considerable meet- 
ines, or even two concerts, can be held at the 
saine hour without the one in any way imter- 
fering with the comfort of the other, The 
central hall will seat’ 400 adults or 500 chil- 
dren, and opening out of it are sixteen elass- 
rooms, one of which is to seat forty children. 
A ladies’ drawing-room, a church parlour, 
ante-rooms, offices, and caretaker’s house are 
all comprised ina building well lighted, well 
ventilated, and with electric fittings. The 
cost, inclusive of gifts of the electrie lighting- 
and much of the more expensive furniture, 
comes within £4000, 


under Mr. Joseph Petch, the present consulting 
engineer. 


SrarorTu.—An important change, and one 
that will add to the accommodation of the 
Bootle county police at Seaforth, is the 
removal to the new and commodious police 
station. The new station is situated in a 
most central position, and affords valuable 
facilities to the police by reason of the excel- 
lent accommodation its position furnishes 
from railways being contiguous. The building 
is plain, but substantial in character, and no 
effort has been spared to make it as complete 
and as appropriate as possible for the special 
purpose for which it has been designed. ‘The 
general group of buildings will provide accom- 
modation for one superintendent, one in- 
spector, a married sergeant and constable, and 
seven single men, and for the latter there 
will be a day-room and dormitory. In ad- 
dition, there is a well-appointed charge office, 
eight cells for prisoners, also a consulting- 
room, clerk’s office, witnesses’ and solicitors’ 
rooms, and a large exercising or drill yard, 
with a covered shed attached. In that portion 
of the building facing Lime Grove will be a 
weights and measures office. The whole of the 
premises will be furnished with baths, hot 
water heating, and the most complete sanitary 
arrangements. The principal buildings face 
Seaforth Road, with a frontage of about 160ft. 
in length. The.other elevation, with weights 
and measures office, cart entrance, &c.,in Lime 
Grove, extend lineally about 150ft. ‘The total 
area occupied for police purposes is upwards 
of 2500 superficial yards. The elevations to 
Seaforth Road and Lime Grove are red pressed 
brickwork, relieved with Bootle stone details. 
The Architects are Mr. George Holme, county 
surveyor, and Mr Francis U. Holme, of 3, 
Westminster Chambers, Crosshall Street, Liver- 
pool; Mr. Grocott is clerk of the works ; and 
Mr. Walter Musker, of Bootle, the~ general 
contractor. 


SHETTLESTON.—Evidence was heard before 
Sheriff Strachan, in Glasgow Sheriff Court 
last week, in the action by the Rev. John 
White and the managers of Shettleston Parish 
Church against the heritors of the parish to 
ordain them to take down and rebuild the 
church, the present building, it is alleged, 
being in a decayed condition. The Church is 
146 years old—Mr. R. A. Bryden, Architect, 
Glasgow, stated that the building was in an 
unsafe condition. All the walls showed signs 
of damage. Reconstruction, in his opinion, 
would cost about £2324; and the erection of 
a similar Church, providing similar accommo- 
dation, about £2916. .He was strongly of 
opinion that it would be foolish to attempt to 


pied. by the old building. The Architect of 


repair the existing building, and that an 


SuNDERLAND.—The completed portion of the 


alterations at the Central Railway Station at 
Sunderland has been thrown open to the public. 
Two new flights of stairs to the platforms have 
been constructed, and will do much to relieve 
the heavy trafic. 
are being constructed. 


New booking offices, Xc., 


WotstneHam.—The Lord Bishop of Durham 


has just formally reopened the Parish Church, 
which has been closed for some time, under- 


going important renovations and improve- 
ments. An addition has been made to the 
west end of the Church, where the baptistery is 
now located together with some additional 
seats, the floor of the Church has been entirely 
relaid with blocks of wood upon a concrete 
foundation, the Church has been reseated, and 
a new pulpit added, all being of Hungarian 
oak. The altar is also new, and an improved 
heating apparatus of hot water has been fixed 
together with a new lighting arrangement, the 
gas brackets being suspended from the roof in 
place of the old fixtures on the pews. The 
total cost of the work is close upon £800. The 
alterations were carried out to the designs cf 
Mr. C. H. Fowler, Durham, by Mr. West- 
garth, builder, Wolsingham; Mr. W. Hudson, 
joiner, Bishop Auckland ; and Messrs. Dinning ~ 
and Cooke, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 


Yarpiry,—An enquiry was held recently ab 
Sparkhill, by Major H, D. Crozier, R.E., into 
the application of the Yardley Rural District 
Council for sanction to a loan of £1300, for the 
purchase of land at Sparkhill as a site for a 
depot, public offices, fire-station, and mortuary. 


Tux whole of the £100,000 required for the 
purposes of the projected new Infirmary at 
Newcastle has been raised. 

Te drinking fountain in Peckham Rye 
Park, presented by Mr, Edwin Jones, was 
opened last week to the public. 

Tur Hull City Council has alopted by a 
large majority the scheme for paving the 
principal streets with wood, at a cost of ‘about — 
£275,000. rs ee 


Tr temple near Chatham belonging to thea 


sect known as the Jezreelites, which was put — 
up for public sale, has not yet been sold. The 
highest. bid’ was only £5500. The building 


cost £40,000. ES 

‘Taz memorial stoue of the new parish house ~ 
of St. Clement Danes and Clare Market was” 
laid on Friday last. The building is being 


erected on a site in old Clare Market at the’ | 


Pi 


corner of Vere Street and Sheffield Street. boa 


> 


Tue great lens of the Yerkes telescope hase 


had a narrow escape. The elevating floor on 
which it was placed in position dropped own 
45ft., but fortunately the glass was uninjured, — 
Nevertheless, the repairs will delay the use 
the telescope until the autumn. ie 

Ar Kilia, in Bessarabia, four hundred houses ~ 
in that town have already been destroyed, and 
unless the floods subside the whole place may 
be wiped out of existence. The water is 
fathom deep in the town, and locomotion. 


2 


i 


only possible by means of boats. Many of the 
inhabitants have sought refuge in the top 
storys of the houses, while others are camping 
in the fields. : ; >. 


: 


“air of these dynamos to each engine, and in 


_ duplicate engine and dynamos being that they 


Cars to await repairs. 
boiler to each engine. 
/Supplied by Messrs, Clayton, Son, and.Com- 
pany, of Hunslet. 
‘mm the tramway service of the city are being 
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Trade and Craft. 


ELECTRICITY ON RAILWAYS, 
An important departure has ‘recently been 
made by the principal railway in New England 
—the New. York, New Haven, and Hartford— 
in the adoption of electric power on a portion 
of its line. The latest move of the New Haven 
is regarded as a very-important one for the 
railroads’ generally. ~The -innovations upon 
previous methods are in this case striking. 
‘Lhe thirteen miles of track from Harttord to 
New Britain is provided with a-third rail to 
curry the electric power for the motors. In 
the laying of the third rail some novel ideas 
were for the first time put into practical use. 
The rail weighs 100lb. to the yard, and igs 
shaped like a wedge, with a flat top. This 
aifords a large conductive body with plenty of 
surface for the “shoes” which convey the 
current to the motors to act upon.  Insula- 
tion is provided by simple: blocks of wood, 
which, to the surprise of. the experts, have 
been found to answer perfectly well, the loss 
of current being practically insignificant, At 
crossings, switches,-and stations the current is 
conducted underground, while an ingenious 
automatic arrangement, operated by electricity, 
provides compressed air to operate a whistle 
for signalling. The experiments thus-far 
made by the New Haven Company would 
demonstrate that neither snow, damp, nor 
flood interferes with the efficiency of the 
system. -This demonstration .is -undoubtedly 
of great value to all vailroads. -On the ‘New 
Haven’s new electiic line a speed of thirty to 
fifty miles is maintained with ease, Whileit is 
simply a question of construction of motors to 
keep up a speed of eighty. miles an hour, 
Furthermore, it is claimed that there is ro 
dead point in the revolution of an electric 
motor: it is the ideal solution of the transporta- 
tion problem, and while some further questions 
have to be determined by the practical experi- 
- ences with the new principles, extending over 
a longer period than has yet been possible, it 
is apparently true that the way has been 
opened for a further advance toward increased 
economy, speed, and utility in transportation, 


LEEDS ELWCTRIC TRAMWAYS. 


The work of putting down the plant for the 
running of electric cars between Roundhay 
and Kirkstall is proceeding very satisfactorily, 
and little doubt is now entertained that they 
will be ready for use by August Ist, The six 
miles of double lines along the route are prac- 
tically complete; the overhead wires have been 
placed in position ; the ears, with their plush- 
lined seats and easy running bogey carriages, 
are rapidly nearing completion; whilst the 
construction of the generating station at 
Crown Point has so far progressed that in a 
week or ten days the power necessary to propel 
the cars will be available. One of the engines 
—a 400-horse power compound condenser—has 
been completed some days. The dynamos have 
also been tested at the works of Messrs. Green- 
wood and Batley at Armley. There will be a 


& week or so one pair of them will have been 
fixed in the generating station, and ready for 
use. Only one engine and pair of dynamos 
aré required to generate the required electrical 
current to propel the cars, the provision of a 


may be used in case of emergency, thus obvia- 
ting the necessity of stopping the service of 
There is a separate 

These boilers are 


These important changes 


e:rried out under the supervision of Dr. Hop- 
knson. Mr. Burbridge is clerk of works, and 
Mr. E. B. Martin, of the City Engineer’s staff, 
is in char xe of the operations at the generat- 
mg station. 


“CU RICUS CASE OF LIABILITY, 
The cas> of Edward Taafe y. the Dublin 


special jury, involved an important question 
‘as to the liability of the defendant company to 
pay compensation for damage suffered by 
traders in Kingstown by reason of the altera- 
tion in the levels of the streets and footways 
in the construction of the tram lines. The 
plaintiff is the lessee. and occupier of the 
shops and premises, 50 and 51, Upper George’s- 
street, Kingstown. He complained that. on 
various days and at divers times in the years 
1895 and 1896 the defendants, their servants 
and workmen, wrongfully lowered the road and 
footway running in front of plaintiff's pre- 
mises, obstructing and interfering with the 
access to and egress from them, and lessened 
the support and injured the foundation of 
same. In consequence of these alleged wrong- 
ful acts the plaintiff complained that he was 
injured in his trade and business, and he 
claimed £2300 damages, and sought an in- 
junction to restrain the defendants from the 
continuance or repetition of the injury. The 
defendant company denied the acts complained 
of, and pleaded that, under the provisions ‘of 
the Dublin Southern District Tramways Order 
and Acts incorporated therewith, it was autho- 
rised to alter the level of the then existing 
tramway laid through Upper George’s-street, 
Kingstown, including the portion alone the 
frontage of the plaintiff’s- houses. The de- 
fendant company further stated that prior to 
the doing of the acts complained of the 
management, control, and maintenance of the 
street was vested by statute in the Kingstown 
Commissioners, beine the road authority, and 
the-defendants lowered the level of that street 
under the authority and by the direction of 
the: Commissioners. The defendant company 
also-pleaded that it did the acts complained of 
by leave and licence of and with the know- 
ledge and acquiescence of the plaintiff. The 
jury, by direction, found for the plaintiff, with 
costs,and by consent of both sides the nominal 
sum of 6d. was named for damages, pending 
further proceedings. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF LEEDS STREETS, 


During the next twelve months important 
changes are likely to be made in the system of 
lichting the thoroughfares of Leeds. For Boar 
Lane and Briggate a new method of illumina- 
tion has already been decided upon; the present 
gas lamps are to be removed, and the light 
supplied by forty are lamps. These are to be 
placed on the top of the centre poles and side 
brackets, to be used in connection with the 


overhead electrical tramway system. The re- 
qtured electrical current for the lamps is to be 
cbtamed from the Corporation’s tramway 
electrical generating station at Crown Point. 
Nach light will-have an illuminating power 
equal to about 1500 candles. These lamps are 
expected to be ready for use about the end. of 
September. But this central avenue is not the 
only part of the city where a change in the 
system of lighting is contemplated. During 
the last fortnight the experiment has been 
tried of lighting Park Row, from the Cathedral 
to the end of Bond Street, with incandescent 
lights. The trial has proved satisfactory, and 
itis probable at an early date the committee 
will take into consideration the advisability of 
introducing this form of illumination in several 
of the main thoroughfares, 


BUILDERS AND: THE BIRKENHEAD CORPORATION, 


Cecil Edward Maples, of 14, Cook Street 
Liverpool, was recently summoned for that he 
being a person laying out a new street exceed- 
ing 150 yards and not exceeding 300 yards in 
length, viz, a street in continuation of Mul- 
berry. Road there, unlawfully did lay out such 
street so-that the width thereof is not 26ft. at 
the Jeast.—Mr. Fearnley, for the Corporation, 
said the defendant. had deposited plans for 
laying out anew street 30ft. wide continuing 
Mulberry, Road from Wyclitte Street to the 
Mersey Railway, -and then to he continued 
about right-angles in a southerly direction 
under the.~name of Ashley Street, con- 
tinuing as such=6n the western side of the 
railway for: 83. yards and then turning again 


5) 


formed three sides of -a square, the back of 
Wycliffe Street forming the fourth side, The 
Corporation contended that though this street 
had two names it was really one street, as the 
length of a street had to be taken from the 
point of entrance to the point of exit. Treat- 
ing this street in this commonsense way Mul- 
berry Road and Ashley Street formed one 
street exceeding’ 150 yards in length, and 
therefore should be 86ft, wide. By. consent of 
the defendant, who wished the point settled, 
they were to be treated as though the street 
were actually laid out, but as a matter of 
fact the street.as yet existed on paper only,.— 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, 
was called to prove the plans and show that 
these two streets were, in fact, one, and should 
be treated as such.—For the defence Mr. hay- 
ton ‘contended that in reality this was three 
streets, and should be treated as such,—The 
magistrate said that after hearing the surveyor 
and examining the plans they had decided 
that what should be looked at was the object 
of the bye-laws under,which these proceedings 
were taken. 'These were for the purpose of 
securing proper ventilation and preventing a 
congestion of traffic. In this case there would 
be no ventilation interfered with, because the 
end of the street abutted on the Mersey Rail- 

way, neither could there be a congestion of 
traffic, because carts would prefer the direct 

line along Wycliffe Street. ‘The Bench were 

therefore of opinion that these were practi- 

cally three streets, and not one continuous 

street, and gave a verdict for the defendant, 

with costs—three euineas. 


We beg to notify that Mr. Arnold Mitchell 
has removed: from 16, Finsbury Circus, to 
No, 39, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Tue popular seaside resort of Blackrock will 
shortly be connected with Dundalk by an elec- 
tric tramway. The work will, it is expected, 
be commenced at an early date. 

A new pulpit hasbeen erected in St, George’s 
Cathedral, Cape Town, to the memory of. those 
who lost their lives in the wreck of the Drum- 
mond Castle. 

Avr -a meeting of delegates of the building 
trades held in Paris a few days ago, a general 
strike was resolved upon by an overwhelming 
majority ; 20,000 men came out on strike at 
once, 

THe work of extending the Royal Naval 

Barracks, Keyham, is to be commenced in 
September. The extension will cost £160,000, 
and it is proposed to so arrange the work as to 
ensure its completion by December, 1900. 
THE new docks at Buenos Ayres, including 
two dry docks, were inaugurated a few days 
ago. ‘The construction of the docks has occu- 
pied ten years. The contractor was Mr. Walker, 
and the cost was 7,000,000. 

Tue Chairman of the Devonport School 
s0ard recently laid the memorial stone of the 
new school for girls and infants, now in course 
of erection at Johnstone Terrace, Keyham. 
The Architects; Messrs. Hine and Odgers, 
presented to the chairman and vice-chairman 
a silver trowel, 

Business is brisk at the Carrara studios 
near Spezzia, judging from the British Vice- 
Consul’s reports. In addition to numerous 
commissions from Spain, Central and South 
America, and other countries, orders for 
marble busts of Her Majesty the Queen are 
being executed for several towns in England 
in connection with the Diamond Jubilee: 

Aw archzological discovery of considerable 
interest has just been made néar Thermopyle, 
between the old barracks and. the watermills: 
It consists in the laying bare of sarcophagi 
containing bones, earthenware, and olass vases, 
bronze coins, medals, &e. It is believed that 
the skeletons are the remains of ‘Leonidas’ 
Spartans. 

THE Prince of Wales’s forthcoming engage- 
ments in London include the opening of a new 
fever hospital and public “baths and. wash- 
houses, erected at Hither Green: by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board.» The -parish of Tiam- 
beth has erected—after a long struggle on the: 
part of the Progressives—an admirablé set’ Of. 


Southern District Tramways Company, heard 
at Dublin b2fore the Lord Chief Baron and a 


at right:angles:towards Wycliffe-Street again 
in* a’ westerly.‘-direction. The street thus 


public baths, which-will receive notable“ pub: 
licity by :the presence of ‘the’ ETINCG re eer 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Iron and Steel Institute.—The autumn 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute will 
be held at Cardiff on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, August 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th next. The following papers have 
been offered for reading: “On Passive Iron,” 
by J. S. de Benneville (Philadelphia). “On 
the Diffusion of Sulphides through Steel,” by 


E. D. Campbell (Ann Arbor, Michigan). “On 


the Manufacture of Tin Plates,” by George B. 
Hammond (Penarth). “On a Spectroscopic 
Analysis of Iron Ores,” by Professor W. N. 
Hartley, F.R.S., and Hugh Ramage, Assoc. 
R.C.Se.1., F.1.C. (Royal College of Science, 
Dublin). “On Improvements in Shipping 
Appliances in the Bristol Channel,” by Sir 
W. T. Lewis, Bart., Member of Council. “On 
the Iron Industry of Hungary,’ by D. A. 
Louis, F.I.C. (London). “On a Thermo- 
Chemical Study of the Refining of Iron,” by 
Professor Honoré Ponthiére (Louvain). “On 
Carbon and Iron,” by E. H. Saniter (Wigan). 
«“ On some Mechanical Appliances at Penarth 
Docks,” by T. Hurry Riches, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Cardiff). ‘On the Application of Travelling 
Belts to the Shipment of Coal,” by Thomas 
Wrightson, M.Inst.C.E. (Thornaby-on-Tees). 
In addition to business deliberations, there 
will of course be the usual social attractions. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. 


Tur Epitor will be glad to read any suitable 
matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 
on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issne, 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part 
of the United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND S1x- 
PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. 


Advertising. 
EOS 
Siruations . WANTED, SiTuATIONS Vacant, 


PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 


Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 
pence. 

‘Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 
mecessary. 

Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade ‘Adver- 
tisements, Auction Sales and Contracts Open. 

Prices on application. é 

Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


sditorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St 
Strand, W.C. 


TENDERS. 


Tnformation»from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 


be accepted unless they contain the name of the 


Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ALFRETON —For the erection of new hotel. Mr. J. P. 
Earle, Architect, Sheffield :— : 
J.Sanders ... : 1. £956 f 


BOSTON (Lines.).—For the erection: of a dwelling-house, : 


ou the West-street-road, for Mr, Josiah Beaulah. Mr. James 
Rowell, Architect, Boston :— 
8. Sherwin 
J. Lucas 994 12 0.| W. Greenfield* « 
{All of Boston. | 
* Accepted. e 


BRIDLINGTON,—Alterations to Estcourt. House, for | 


Mr. J, Bielby. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, Architect; 
John Rennard, Bridlington y ty (£112.10 
Robert Musk ee bi J 98.10 
Wim. Barnes ad ‘ ee : 83 18 
BROMHAM CT cross wate the erection of -new 
stables, for Mr. W.H, Allen. Mr. George P, Allen, Archi- 
tect, 26, Great Ormond-street, Russell-square, W.C. : 
S. Foster, Kempston ... Ae 3 te . £1,500 
BUBY (Lanes.).— For the erection of a mission-room, 
Clerk-street. Mr. Thomas Nuttall, C.E., 20, Market-street, 


Thompson & Brierley 615 0| John Smith and Sons, 
Jethro Comfort .:.... 60 


Bury oe 

James Byrom’ .. .. £707‘ 0{ Charles Burton... .. £4°5 10 . 
Thos. Ashworth... ... 680 0|Jghn Tinline .. .. 5°90 0 
Chas. Bourley .. 645 0| Sami. Clough 550 = 00} 


@ 


* Agcepted. 


£1,020° 0 0| H.W. Parker... £925 10 .6- 
; 875 ( 


0| . Hast-street, Bury*., 545 0 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection and completion of 
a villa residence, Thorogood-road, Clacton-on-Sea, for Mr. 
G. Hughes. Mr. James W. Martin, Architect, Station- 
chambers, Clacton-on-Sea :— ck 
Myall and Ellis £1,220 | Hammond and Sons ... £1,097 
KH. West 1,100 | H, J. Linzell .. «0... \ 998 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection and completion of 
six villa residences, Hubert-road, Clacton-on-Sea, for Mr. G 
Holmes. Mr. James W. Martin, Architect, Station-chambers, 


Clacton-on-Sea :— : 
H. J: Linzell ... ... ... £2,514 | M. Potts i ee £2,250 
Myali and Ellis 9;950:| Wh West) cn cabs. oe 200 
DORCHESTER.—For alterations, additions, £¢., Ante 
lope Hotel, Dorchester. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, Architect, 16, 
Cornhill, Dorchester :— 
R; Davisand Son, Dorchester .. ...... £2,030 


DRIFFIELD.—Accepted for erecting a dwelling-house at 
Driffield, for Mr. Hy. Dosser. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, 


Architect :— - 
Brickwork.—W . Leason and Son Hi .. £338 0 
Woodwork.—T. Rudd a aa He .. 198 10 
Plumbing, &c.—Wm. Bell ... me as, LAE NeSO 


DRIFFIELD.— Accepted for erecting two dwelling- 
houses, for Mr. T. W. Stabler. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, 
Architect :— = 

Brickwork.—Moses Gage... ; oH ., £492 17 
Woodwork,—3. Julian and Sons ... i 1 345 10 


DRIFFIELD.—Accepted for erecting a dwelling house, 
for Mr: J.T. Sokell. Mr, Joseph Shepherdson, Architect :— 


Brickwork.—Moses Gage ... ... £398 3 
Woodwork.—T. Rudd Sk ce ‘ <i, Qype O 
Plumbing, &c.—Wm, Bell ... a oe . 116 10 


DRIFFIELD.— Accepted for erecting six cottages in 
Bridge-street. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, Architect :— 
Rrickwork.—Moses Gage... : ce ... £829 
Woodwork.—F. Thornton |. P es en 2p =0; 
Plumbing, &e.—Stabler 3 ; Seok 


DRIFFIELD.—Accepted for repainting work at Driffield 
Union.Workhouse. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, Architect :— 
J.R. Wilson, Eastgate, Driffield. 
EAST SHEEN,—For repairs and decorator’s work at 
“The Cedars,” East Sheen, Surrey, for Mr. E. H. Leycester 
Penrhyn, J.P. Mr. C. Innes, Architect, 27, Queen-street, 


5 ON Ota 
Waring and Sons 


( .. £1,660 | Prestigeand Co... ... £891 
Campbell, Smith, &Co. 1,250} McLachlan and Sons ... 874 
Pitman and Sons... ... 1,185 | Colls & Sons (accepted) 862 


FELINFOEL.—Accepted for addition to Felinfoel School, 


for the Llanelly School Board. Mr.J. B. Morgan, Archi- - 


tect.:— 
Brown, Thomas, and John... ‘a . , £649 9 
GILLINGHAM .— For sewers to building estate at Gilling- 
ham, Kent,for Mr. Walter Green. Mr. Ernest J. Hammond, 
Surveyor, New Brompton :— : ; 


Auger Bros. .... ... £643 0 0) J. C. .Trueman, 
H. Weldon... ATT =7 = 2 Swanley, Kent* £444 0-0 
* Accepted. 


GRIMSBY.—For the erection of twenty-nine Diamond 
Jubilee homes. Mr. H. C. Scaping, Architect, Grimsby :— 
J.M,. Thompson & Sons £6,251 | Hewins and Goodhand, 


H. Marrows Peliheg ive ee A =r} Grimsby*- .. ... ... £5,943 
Levi N. Davison .. .. 5,950| A, Atkinson ...... ..) 5,592 
* Accepted, 


KENDAL,.—For the Victoria Mills, Kendal, for Messrs: 
P. W. Thomson and Co. Mr. R. Walker, Architects 
Windermere :— 

Walling.—Dixon and Son 
Joinery,—Nelson Bros, 

Plastering.—W. Knight... ‘ % 
Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing. —W. Jack 


son Ee S 
{All of Kendal. | 


| 
; fad 
ee) 


Walling.—J. W. Howie 
LLANELLY.—Accepted for the erection of School Board 


KENDAL.— For the Netherfield Works, Kendal, for 
Joinery.—G. F. Martindale z 
Plumbing.—W. Parsons 

offices. Mr, J. B. Morgan, Architect, Llanelly :— 
Brown, Thomas, and John... ie B . £1,698 


Messrs. Someryill Bros, Mr. R. Walker, Architect, Winder- 
mere :— 
: ie 
Plastering.—B. Davis nA | 2 
Painting, &¢—W. Jackson... 
LONDON .—For rebuilding warehouse at 12 Bact es-stree 
for Messrs. Bérry and Roberts :— ; : seh 


Berdon... u. §. £21,047 0] Perry Bros, ...> 3. 2... £8570 
J.Anley .. .. .. 970 0|J. Weibking & Sons* 825 15 
Gardener and Hazel 859 0 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions at the Prince 
Arthur Public-house, Prunswick-road, Poplar, E., for Mr. 
G. Hutcheson. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, Architect, 177, Rom- 
ford-road, Stratford, E. :— ; 


A. E. Symes La USeSalt i. Sa LT ROS 
W.Shurmur .. .. .. 2,170) Brown, Kruse, & Co. 1,885 
W. Watson... 3. -... 2,145 | C. Simmons pai Nie gs, P4713) 
J.and H. Cocks... ... 2,095! W. Maddison ..... 1,725 - 


LONDON —For erecting conyent and school buildings of 
St. Aloysius, Clarendon-square, Somers Town, N.W. :-— 


Watson Ree eee £13,170 | Smith and Sons £11,342 
Shurmur : 12,505 | Coxhead —... JS. 41.337 
Patman and Fothering- Nightingale 11,180 

Ham 205-3.) 3 . 12,216 |-FG. Minter .:--.,. 11,100 


LONDON .—For the erection ef new co-operative stores 
Plaistow. Mr. Beresford Pite, Architect :— : uae 


i arenes Phil 
Stories. Stories. 

Adkins and Green... ae £2,400... £2,005 
Shurmur ... : 2s Reryab-fy:1! 7 Seaeerias 0 WY) 
Wate is ‘ RE si pene Se 1,890. 
os 2 * ae 2,365 . 1,850 

Barrett and Power... F ee Babe OLY 
Gregar and Son... ore 7 BBS: te hak OT EO: 

_ Read and Son_... a ; 3 2,806 von. vk 791 
~ Co-operative Builders +) 2,296). 5-1, 806 
Maddison ... rep eS . SAA dOL Pe. kal PAO 
Thomerson and Son ..., es Qe219 | 72d 
Harris and Wardrop ©. 2,144. 1,724 


LONDON.—For. the ‘erection of premises, for undsara: ; 


ZL: H. Roberts ... ” ... £18,998 | Patman and - Fother- 


Foster and Dicksee 18,750 Ingham “fons 5! eo £17,829. 
F.G. Minter... .. 18,400] F.T. Chinchen::., ... 17,200 
G. Goth ean .. 17,884 | Edwards & Medway*.. 16,241 
Serivenor and Co, .. 17,784 : * Accepted, 


LONDON.—For the erection of vicarage at Harrow, for the 


Rey, Thomas Smith. Mr, F. E. Jones, Architect, Quanti- | 


ties by Mr. R. T. Wreathall :— 


H. Batchelor... £2,680| F.'T. Chinchen ..  ... £2,895 
H. Bailey... ae 2.085, Le burner. ie SO RRST. 
Faulknerand Son... 2,487] G-andJ. Waterman 2,260! 


- LONDON.—For , painting Alton-street Schools, for the . 


London:School Board... Mr. T. J. Railey; Architect ;— 


*G: Munday and Sons £175 10| G, Wales* .... .. ... £159.10 
J.T. Robey... .. .. 165 0) A. W. Derby tio. y L850 
GibbandCo. ... . 160 0 * Accepted, °° Z 


Jones and Groves* £227 19 0|-S, Musgrove ... 


A. EB. Symes... |. £855 0) ST. Robey :. 1/2302 
G. Munday and Sons 309 10| J. Kybett: ... e * 
G. Wales + 2.> 809° 0| S..H. Corfi 
‘ * Accepted. : 
LONDON .—For painting Matthias-roa 
-. London School Board. Mr. T, J. Bailey, Architect :— a 
McCormick & Sona £179 0 0|F. Britton ~. #448 18 
* Grover and Son 455 12. 6 | G. Barker*  ... «.. 83870 0 
J. Morrisson . 359 10 0 * Accepted. “ 


_ LONDON ,—For painting Ancona-road Schools, for th> 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect:—~ 
C. Foreman . £623 01 G, Proctor sae: 8 a) 
J. H. Hodgin 440 10 | G. Summers* —..... 816 1) 
My fey * Accepted. ie biel oats 
LONDON .—For painting Canonbury-road Schools, for the 
London School Board. Mr, T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
Grover andSon.. .. £417 0|F. Britton - .. », £3491) 
Stevens Bros. _. _ 418 0} Marchant and Hirst* 279 0 
McCormick and Sons 394 © * Accepted. | | - 
_ LONDON.—For painting Childeric-road Scnools, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— ‘ 
H. Leney 812 £896 vi S. Musgrove*  .. ..: £253 6 | 
G. Summers’ 2s) 281 18 * Accepted. fed : 
LONDON .—For painting Chisenhale-road Schools, for th? 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect:—_ . 
A.W. Derby . £519 0) G@. Barker* . =. .. £319 10 
W. Shurmur $58. 0..S. He Corfield c) 4 292 70 
_ * Accepted. are | 
LONDON.—For painting Duke-street Schools, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
£165 2-6 
G. Summers ...... 183 0 0 : * Accepted. _ ~ 
LONDON.—For painting Edinburgh-road Schools, fo: | 
the London School Board. Mr. T. J, Bailey, Architect :— 


F.G.Minter .. .... .... £154) F.T. Chinchen.. ..  . £17) 
G. Neal... ; ; 180 |. BT: Folley*) = 30.6 4. e 


LONDON .—For painting Hssex-street Schools, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T, J. Bailey, Architect :— : 
Gibb and-Co, ..2>...._ ... £295 | Bi Triges* (ie 652. a See 
A.B. Symes. 3... .s 2801 .A. W. Derby — 2s eak 6 

* Accepted. - , d 

LONDON.—For painting Faunce-street Schools, for tha — 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— || 
B. E. Nightingale ... .., £422 | E. Triggs® 3.9 128 eS | 
Ji Fore |... Weel aoee * Accepted. | 

LONDON.—For painting Fleet-road Schools, for the || 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— | 


* Accepted, | 
: 
| 


Chase and Son... ..._ ... £565 | Marchant and Hirst* ... £403 
McCormick and Sons ... 585| E.T. Folley  ..°.. .. 497 
TT CruwyS chistes * Accepted, 


LONDON .—For painting Garrett-lane Schools, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— _ 
E. Flood ........ ... £473 | Heineman and Brown... £35 
CG. Gurling.. .. .. ... 354] Garrettand Son* ./ ... 327 

* Aceepted. + 

LONDON.—For painting Gillespie-road Schools, “or-t 1> 

London Schoot Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Archite +t :— 5 


G. Kirby... ... £596 10 0| W.H.Stephens .. £4371) 0 | 
Stevens Bros... ... 528 0 0} F, Britton*.... ... 3v8 1 10 
McCormick & Sons 474 0 0 * Accepted. ; a | 


LONDON.—For painting Graystoke-place Schools, or hes | 
London School Board, Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— _ a | 


T Cruwys o2. 05» -..- £183 0| B, BE: Nightingale .. £177 0 
Marchant and Hirst... 182 0| G. Foxley wes ee 
A.M.Sparks. .... =. 1%5 0| Johnson and Co.* _.. 
W.Hornett <0 .ay sass 155 20 * Accepted. | 


LONDON.—For painting Great Wild-street Schoo’, for 
the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Archite t:— 


'T. Nicholson ... £365 0| A. Me Sparks 4... «. £257 0 _ 
W. Chap ell ..° . ... 275 101 T, Crawys* <. 9 9<.. 250 0) | 
W.and H. Castle / 273 0| B. E. Nightingale’. 25) 0 
W. Hornett .. =. ... 242 0} Johnsonand Co, .., 233 10 

* Accepted. Bets 


TFRs 
LONDON .—For painting rove-street Schools, for the | 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect: — - | 
Jones and Groves... £139 8 0|G, Summers... £3317 6 

W. Banks . 459 18 .6.| 8. Musgrove* 258.12 0 
_ * Accepted. eet pea 3 

_ LONDON.—For cleaning and painting Hack ’ord-road 
Books, for the London School-Board. Mr.T, J, Bailey, © 

rehitect :-— : aioe "ae 


Statand Son’ = ~. £632 9| Rigeand Son. 3. 

Harding and Son ~. 62012) Garrett and Son 

F. R. Blaxton ., 595 10 | Holliday & Greenwo-. 
* Accepted, ie 


LONDON.—For painting Hanbury-street Sehols, for the - 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Archit>*t:—~~ > 
Gibband Co... £165 0| Munday and Sons* .. £16 6 


* Accepted. __ Z: ja 

LONDON.—For cleaning and painting Haselrigger al 

Schools, for the London School Board. Mr.T.J, Bai sy, 
Architect :— Besa et SPT eee 

F.R.Blaxton ...... £39017) F. G. Minter >... £400 “0 | 

E. P. Bulled and Co.. 540. 0| J.Garratt and Son... 391 0. 


Holloway Bros. ..-.. 510 0| Heineman and Brown 350 
Rice and Son... :.°° 409 °0-| Ei Flood* 2 4.2 B47 
Be Triggs: 6s nS). a0 D. w* Accepted: > #5. 


LONDON.—For painting Honeywell-road Schools, fo-t 18 


London School Board... Mr. 'f. J. Bailey, Architect:—"— 
-Bulled and Go. ... £599 0| Rice and Son... 3p. ORAZ OE 
F. G. Minter a “577. 0| Garrett and Sons —...- 515 0 
E. Flood... .... ~...°56) 0 | Heineman -& BroWwn* 391 13° 

* Accepted. 5 oi) 


| ee ee ees ES 

LONDON .—for painting Hugu Myddleton Schools, for 
the London School Board. Mr.‘T. J. Bailey, Archite+;:— = 
McCormick and Sons £991 |W. Hornett - -... ».. 830 
Stevens Bros. 989 | W. aud H. Castle 


eee 


T. Nicholson — 980| J. Kybett —. 

Marchant and Hirst .... 945\| -W. Chappell be Tea ae F 
A.M. Sparks... .. 8% | Johnson and Co.* . ~ 
TT, Cruwys7.. ee 858 - oF Accepted. 


LONDON.— For painting Kenmont-gardens Scho as, oe 
the London School Board. Mr: T. J. Bailey, Archite 


Marchant and Hirst... £396 0) T. Cruwys’.. .. = 
W.Brown .. .... 298 0| E. T. Folley* Reto ye 
_F. T.Chinchen..... .. 273 15 * Accepted, 


LONDON.—For painting Lillie-road Schools, for : 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :—* 


T. Cruwys 2, £632- 0) E.G. Minter 
E: Plood... a. ss). .2 > 54820) - © 2G@urhing* se eae 
W.Hammond...... 419 0 * Accepted, — 


LONDON .—For painting Malmesbury-road Schools, 
the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect 


_. LONDON.—For painting Medburn-strest Schools, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. J, Bailey, Architect:— _ 
.@. Chase and Son ....,. £235 | T. Cruwys*... :.-.< 3/82 

Wx Hornett oi 8 * Accepted. 
LONDON .—For painting Plumstead-road Schools, for 
London School Board. Mr. T: J. Bailey, Architect :— 


C. Foreman oy yee 368 | J. H. Hodgin* ... = 
BH. Proctor so 4s -350|G@.Summers 2.2. ... 
* Accepted. % 


-LONDON.—For painting Poole’s Park Schools, for. 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— —~ 
G. Kirby «.. . . £597 10 0) F. Britton*... ... £322 
Stevens Bros. 583.10 0 * Accepted. 3°) 

LONDON.—For painting Ruby-street Schools, for 
London School Board. Mr..T. J..Bailey, Architect :— . 
H. J. Williams .. £300 0 0|G@.Summers.. .. £146 
Rice and Son* ~ 249 0 O|- 2 |* Accepted. =~ 


{ 


GUARANTEE sent with cach Basin. || 


ae 


a manta ema a REISER Pil pm reticent x 


Jory 7, 1897] _ AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vii 


LONDON .—For painting ‘ae eton-street Schools, for LONDON.—For painting Oxford-gardens Schools, for the 
th» London Sehool Roar, T, J. Pailey, Architect : London School Board, Mr, T Bailey, Architect :— ee geen Schooe age Mr be Sia rt aa Ea 8 gpk 
I). Newten £220 v7 | W. and H. Castle... £338 0 H. C. Clifton £350 of G. H. Sealey : £255 0 Marsh, Tucker, and Co. ... £425 | Beaumont and Ron i 
G S.S8.Wilhams&sons 439 10} W. Hornett* 180 0 | ¥F. Chidley 325. 4 § R. and A. Hide 247-5 TH. Jackson 07 A.W. De 1 . tie 
\arctant and Hirst ako 0} Johnson and Co. £93 «0 W. Brown | 258 0| F. Ty Chinchen 243-10 | Munday and Sons J.J: Rob 2 on 
Vi ilim ott and Sons 263. 16 * Accepted, | G. Neal 255 0 E. T. Folley* u 197 0 | Gibb and Co fat y a 


J, INDON.—For painting Randall-place Schools, for the * Accepted. | ‘qusnushsessussseientisenionesssmpshsessmuesessaom 
Lo. .don Sel vel Board, Mr. T..J. Bailey, Architect :-— | LONDON.—For painting Rutland-street Schools, for the | 


t. Forema3 & = 0 0) G. Summers £238 0 0 | London School Board... Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect ;— 
W. Banks : 1 Jones & Groves* 212-9 0 G, Munday and Sons £250 D. Gibb and Co.* £233 _ | BI L LS OF Q UA N TITI ES, &C. 
W . Holdirg and Son 343 0 0 * Accepted. T. Robey 250 * Accepted Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 
LONDON — For po nting eo street Sc ools, for the LONDON .—For painting meen: hill Schools, for the | 
4 oreee Re hol post. 2 Mr. T . J. Bailey, ; , Are hitect Le Teac Sc nae Beare Mr..'F i agence Architect :— | J ALT off usual prices. PLANs Bust STYLF, 
ood £2 {4h ulled and Co, £467 0 illmott and Sons... £271 10] W. Hornett £185. 0. | SHAKESPEARE PRESS 

. Gurling 324 ¢ =f EB. Williams &Sons 440.0 T. Cruwys 223 0] Johnson and Co 179 9 | L LLDAY d 

.R. Blasten 523 101 J. Garrett and Son* 345 0 A.M, Spark 215 0) W. Chapnell* 73 0 z r F BIRMINGHAM, 

* Accepted. a ceepted | —————__————S 


| 


“EOLIPSE™ PATENT ROOF GLAZING, " SMONELESS FIRE Co. Lr, 


“Absolutely: Taeriniane. Needy no, Maiteannce  Whateres. COMPLETE COMBUSTION 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. OF FUEL. 


MELLOWES & C0 a nee ean ew Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c, 
, # LONDON: 28, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


— = = 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALL GIRDERS ENGINE EER Ss. FORMED OF ae AND PLATES 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM), 


EIRECLAY BRICK FLOORS (5) CONCRETE FIREPROOF ELooRs 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


GRANITIC 


ROOFS, 


BRIDGES PAVING STEPS, 


PIERS, ee ASPHALTE 
aie yd acy = 2A . 
SECTION OF i ——————S—CT RICK FLOORS. 
OFFICES : GRACECHURCH Ses E.C. Orrices: 10, MARSDEN STREET 
LONDON Dafoe: Nine ELMS LANE, 8S.W. | MANCHESTER {Wonre. WEST GORTON. 
Telegraphic Address: “Homan Ropers, LoNnpon.” Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Namon, MANCHESTER.” Telephone No. 637 


EIRECLAYDT Brick _ WoOoRES., PAHREHSTONE, DORSET. 


Perfect Sanitation, Healthy Houses obtained by adopting the 


“TWYCLIFFE” 


Ss 


depth of water seal (3 inches) and lav ee | order 


body of water in Basin to-receive an - : 
deodorise soil. | . Easily fixed as an ordinary Basin. 


uh 
| Patent Pedestal Syphon W. C. Basin. 

fa 

a A new Departure, embodying the latest developments i in Senitary Science, as applied to W. C. Basin3, 

e) 

Z LE 

i “Advantases clataied for the “TWYCLIFFE Syphon: 

is Perfect safeguard against sewer gas and | Practically noiseless in action. 

q the evils arising therefrom. ne Sapneuee acer 

Ss ey hs a = | _Simple in construction, reliable in action. 
2 Extra large water surface and great No complicated mechanism to get out of 
Py 

A 

Zz 

q 


High-Class Article ee Superior Material, Workmanship and Construction. 


RECOMMENDED AND SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECT 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., Cliffe Vale Potteries, HANLEY, 


WALTER MACFARLANE vb GLASGOW. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 
fi 


Spandrils, Columns, 


Railings, Gates, 


Nan 
Balconies, Panels, sate #5 Verandahs, Covered 


Stairs, Standards, SOE onl ae Ways, Bandstands, 
Pipes, Gutters, g Conservatories, 
Structures, 


Urinals, Closets, 
Fountains, Lamps. fe 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
AND WIRE WAYS. 


INlustrated Catalogue and Prices =e . zy 
on application, VBRANDAB AT GREAT BASTRERN HOTRL 


Foot Bridges; 
Stable Fittings, &e. 


GLASS ENAMELLED 
SOIL AND DRAIN PIPES. 


Rocitteeturn), Sanitary, and 
General Tronfounders, 


GS Se a ie i ESET EDN ORNS : 


[Jory 7, 1897. 


HOISTING . 
_ APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


WESTON 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &c. 


© LONDON HOIST 
| fi ano CHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, E.C. 


G 
ty 


GN ~ 
ao 
a 


i 


Seo” 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 
r (MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 

i For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


SI\| THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
PANN Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 


48, HAMMERSMITH’ ROAD, W. 


LINDON.—Yor painting Single-street Schools, for the 


London School Board. 


A. W. Derby ... £332 
J. Kybett 31 
Gibb and Co. 39 


Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


2| Munday and Sons* .., £304 
7| J.T. Robey 297 
7:| S. H. Corfield 295 


* Accepted. ; 
LONDON.—for painting Smeed-road Schools, for the 


London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Arehitect :— 
A. W. Derby e480 | G. Munday and Sons £302 
A. E. Symes 350 | J.T. Robey 275 
Gibband Co. 335 | S. H. Corfield* 265 
* Accepted. 

LONDON For painting Star-lane Sehools, for the 
London School Board. Myr, 'T. J, Bailey, Architect .— 
F. (+, Minter £109 0| W, Hammond* £97 0 
C. Gurling 15 0 * Accept? 1, 


LONDON.—For painting Station-road Schools, for the 


London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

Grover and Son £482 0 | Stevens Bros. ‘ £433 0 
T. Cruwys 474 0 | F. Britton 408 3 
McCormickandSon.. 444-0) W. H. Stephens* 333 0 


»pted, 


LONDON.—For painting South Lambeth-road Schools, 


for the London School Board. Mr. T, J. Bailey, Archi- 
tect. :— 

T. Hooper £516 10| J, Garrett and Son £324 0 
D, Charteris 355 .0 | Lathey Bros. 315 0 
Rice and Son . 2. 944-0 - Ey Triges 286 0 
Holloway Bros. 338 01 G. Foxley* 271 -0 


* A cce 

LONDON.—For painting T 
London School Board. 
J. H. Hodgin £240 
C. Foreman as «282 


My. T. J, Bailey, Architect :— 


spted. : 
Jnion-street Schools, for the 


C. Proctor*... .. £230 


LONDON.—For painting ‘‘ Victoria ” 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


London School Board. 
W. Rand A. Hide 


7295 15 


* Accepted. 


Schools, for the 


W. Brown* va» 4282-40 


E ~ * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For painting Walton-street Schools, for the 


London Sehool Board. 
W. Hammond 

E. Flood 

Lathey Bros. 


Mr. T 
£165 0 
140 0 
136 10 | 


_J, Bailey, Architeect.:— 

G. Foxley £108 0 

C. Gurling* Cy a 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For painting Whitfield-street Schools, for the 


London School Board. 
F. Newton £311 
W. Chappell 240 
T. Cruwys 217 


Mr. T, J. Bailey, Architect :— 


W. Hornett £215 
G. Foxley* 189 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For painting Wilmot-street Schools, forthe 


London School Board. 
A. W. Derby £530 
G. Barker 153 


Mr. T 


+ Accented. 


.J. Bailey, Architect ;— 
Gibb and Co. £420 
J. Kybett* 372 


MELKSHAM (Wilts).—For the erection of a Masonic 


Hall, for the Chaloner Lodge. 
tect, Exchange-place, Devizes : 


Mr. J. A. Randell, Archi- 


H, Ash £634 1) 0| Davis & Son & 
G. Brown 595. =0-50 Carpenter, 
G. Bigwood 459 15 4 Melksham* £450 14 0 


* A cce 
MORECAMBE.—Accepted 
chimney (12°ft. high), &e , for « 
Urban District Counzil. Mr. 
Offices, Morecambe :— 
John Edmondson, Clarence 
MULLINGAR 
erecting iron buildings, for 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. A. E. ¢ 
West Meath :— 
Humphreys, Ltd., Knightst 


(Ireland).—Accepted for 


s>pted. 
for the erection of a brick 
lectric ighting works, forthe 
J. Bond, Surveyor, Council 
a-street, Morecambe £2,676 
supplying and 
the Governors of Mullingar 
Joyce, Engineer, Ballinagore, 


ridge, London, S.W. £1,604 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


NEATH.—For alterations and extensions to Coedfrane 
Board Schools, Neath, forthe Coedfrane School Board. Mr, 
J. Cook Rees, Architect, Church-place, Neath :— . 

J. Roberts, Ponty- Beynon, Thomas, and 


cymmer £2,734 Rees, Skewen £2,229 
Walters and Johns 2,590 | D. Jenkins, Swansea 2.170 
W. J. Bloxham, Ban- David Bros. Skewen 2,170 
bury 2,426| Thomas Watkins and 
Evan Thomas, Neath 2,399 2,067 


* Accepted. 
e, £2,225. ] 


wage 


D. Rosser, Liansamlir 2. 
[Architect’s es 
NEW BROMPTON .—For furniture store at New Bromp- 
ton, Kent, for the New Brompton BKceonomical, Industria!, 
and Provident Society, Limited. Mr. Ernest J. Hammend, 
Arch‘te2t and Surveyor, New Brompton :— ‘i 
C. BE. Skinner £391 | G. Wren 1 BAF 
T. Langley 295 | T. Cornelius 25) 
H. Harris 29) | H. E. Phillips 205 
NEW BROMPTON.— For erecting villa residence; im 
Balmoral-road, New Brompton, Kent, for Mr. F. Pierson. 
Mr. Ernest J. Hammond, Architect and Surveyor, lew 
Brompton :— 


J. H. Park . £507 | F. A. Hammond ~ a £BTS 
J. L. Trueman 460 | C. E. Skinner, Railway- 
H-=Harris <=. 395 street, Chatham*... .. 335 


* Accepted. 

OSWESTRY .—For alterations and additions to Oswestry 
Conservative Club. Messrs. Shayler and Madoc-Jones, 
ee ts, 19, Chureh-street, Oswestry. Quantities by the 
Architects :— 


Estimate A. Estimate B. Estimate C. 


Plumbing. 
Felton, Oswestry  ... £449* £70 0 £52* 
Thomas ... 439 65 8 59 
Bradney and Lloyd... 530 74 0 70 
Tyley, Oswestry = 64 OF — 


* Accepted. 

OULTON (Norfolk).—For restoring the Parish Church. 
Mr. H. J. Green, Architect, Norwich :— 
T. H. Blyth £1,330 0 0| Tuddenham : 
R. Chapman 1,316 0 0 Sons , 2a Bi, 258 ie 
R: W. Riches 1,038 8 10 

PENGE.—For the erection of houses on the Phoenix 
Estate, for Mr. W. R. Quested. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, Archi- 
tect, 2, Broad-street-buildings, E.C.:— 


and 


H. Leney ; £5,950 0| J. Edwards .. £4,484 0 
H. Heathfield ... 5,890 0| P. Fraser... 3. ... 4,396 10 
A. A. Webber 5,000 0| Beer and Gash 3,923 0 


H. King 5,000 0| W. J. Davenport 3,895 0 
PICKERING (Yorks).—For the supply of 600 tons whin- 

stones, for the Urban District Couneil :— 
Per ton. 


Per ton. 
6 11| Geo. Schofield, Gros- 
mont (accepted) ... 

PORT TALBOT .—For the erection of new vestry at Cur- 
navon, Port Talbot. Mr. J, Cook Rees, Architect, Church: 
place, Neath: 

D. Lloyd, Cymmer 

S. Rees, Aberavon 

T. Jenkins, Port Tal- 
bot 


George Hodsman .., 


W. Clarke, Curnayon £533 0 
Leverton Bros,, Aber- 
avon* . ae 
540° 0 * Accepted. 
[Architect’s estimate, £530. ] 
ROCHESTER.—For road and sewer work at the building 
estate at Delce, Rochester, Kent, for Mr. G. B. Winch, 


£o545~ 0 
549 0 
470 14 


Chatham. Mr. Ernest J. Hammond, Architect, New 
Brompton :— 
J, ©. Trueman : ve ATL 
Auger Bros., Magpie Hall-road, Chatham (ac- 
cepted) : Srd 447 


No. 234.-WASH-OUT. 


yy SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nn, Burton-on-Trent 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER .OF THE 


- 


“WASH-OUT” CLOSET 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1831, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. ~ = 


Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.” 


Tae RSE 


WILSON 


FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL R TRANSMITTING 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS. 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. 


WILSON & CO, 24, HARRISON: 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


SALFoRD 


MANCHESTER 


acuass, LoNDoN 22 
=? SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 


MENT LIGHTS 


“INSIDE 


DIOPTRIC” PAVE 


Seats| 
WARDRY WoRKS |] 


‘‘DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 


So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 
falling on anything which happens to be below, 


WILSON’S “SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS. 


These are made with lead between the glass 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doing 
away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT 
HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 


Jory 7, 1897.] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL, RECORD. 
SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of six houses, at Darvall 
Hill. Mr. J. P, Earle, Architect, Sheffield :— ’ 

Geo. Norman, jun. 4s oe : £1,250 
SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of three houses, at | IT S ATG iT Ty, 
Darvall Hill. Mr. J. P. Earle, Architect, Sheffield s— : | BE TON RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL 


1x 


bona-fide Design. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. may be obtained of the undersigned upon a deposit of 


10s, 6d., which amount will be returned on receipt of a 


All Designs to be sent in not later than AUGUST 13th 


mat ay apa aes 5 3 mh next. 
Sheen yam eae villa residence in Railway- |. 1898, to be délivered in accordance with terms of con. Council Offices, : Clerk to the Council. 
Hammond, Architect ane’ Stuer, ak, HEBER’ tract to be obtained of the undersigned. Victoria road, Surbiton, 
ke My so: 2 Tenders and samples to reach the Clerk to the Council ne oth, 1eg7, 
| Kent :— I | 
ie Jas, White; Cabbell-rosd; Gromer. eee | Oo ate Gan SATURDAY JOLE Wrthnert ee 
i STECHFORD.—Accepted for the erection of premises at the Council do not bind themselves to accept the " . ‘ 
: Stechford, near Birmingham, for the Birmingham Photo. lowest or any Tender, | PARTNERSHIP desired: in a well-estab- 
; graphic Company, Limited. Mr. W. F. Edwards, Architect, By order, | lished Country Office by an ARCHITECT of many 
1, Newhall-street, Birmingham :— Z JOHN ANSTEE, | years successful town practice. Good air essential. Coast 
{ J. W. Smith, Small Heath Nu £3,879 | Odice, Dunstable, Beds, Surveyor. preferred.—Box 518) Office of the BUILDERS’? JOURNAL, 
i # Saal Rooreet ee &e., at met GS | June 26th, 1897. (Stas Tas ; Pr SAN : Eee 
3 Etratton. r A. L. T. Tilley, Architect, 16, Cornhill, | ee PE ee po SRS esc - rice 3s, 
| Dorchester :— : t T Ik ‘T COUNC ¥ . 1c + Ts ‘ 
TA Harvey, Oharminster ee ee OE O(N poshany OF ERGHNIGAT pias 
Be he pen hetield) Bee the erection of eight | TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS. used in Architecture and the Building Trades, 
es, PJ. Farle, Ar bt ep ooeae! 


2 Chas. Roberts £3,780 


TOTLEY (near Sheffield).—For the erection of two houses. 
Mr. J. P. Earle, Architect :-— : 


The above Council invite. TENDERS. for the RE- 
MOVAL of a BUILDING consisting of twenty rooms, 
hall, staircase, and passages, known as Hill House, 


By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Se., F.S.1, 
| Contains exp!anations of over 2000 terms, 


20 eee ere 


Jas. Sheppard %  B650 | situate at the corner of Ewell and Berrylands-roads, | London z E. and F, ‘N. SPON, 125, Strand. 

VENTNOR.—For the erection of a new block, in memory | ea Hill. The materials to be the pr yperty of the XIVIL SER VICK ‘TECHN [CAL EXAMS. 
of Colouel H.R.H. Prince Henry of Battenburg, K.G., for | Contractor. op ; —Preparati yersonally. by correspondente 
the Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases | For further particu’ars and cards to view, apply to Resi eparaviony personally Ors y Correspondence, 
of the Chest, on the separate principle, Ventnor, Isle of | Mr. SAML. MATHER, A.M.1.C.E., Surveyor’s Office, esidence can be arranged if desir ed.” Full particulars 
Wight. Mr. Theodore R. Saunders, Architect, Ventnor. Victoria-road, Surbiton. on application to Mr, A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
Piities by Ir. Thos. J. Carless, 39, Old Queen-street, | Surbiton, July 1st, 1897. 70, Gower-street, We ee Dine eats Pers, 
T. Jenkins ., £9,675 0|J.G, & W. Jolliffe £8,974 10 | | YNANITARY INSPEC'TORN’ EXAMINA- 
H. Ingram & Sons 9,400 0] A. Sims, Ventnor* 8,889 0 | 


Roe and Grace . 9,335 0 * Accepted. | Cc OMPETITIONS. | )O TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 


thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 


Exams. by Correspondence. No books are required.— 
ford Sewerage, for the Watford Urban District Council. | O ARCHITECTS, For particulars and testimonials apply CERTIFIED 


WATFORD (Herts).—For the erection of engine-house, 
chimney shaft, ejector station, &c., in connection with Wat- 


\ Messrs. Shone and Ault, engineers, 47, Victoria-street, West- 
} muinster,S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Evans and Deacon, 1, 


The Urban District Council of Surbiton invite | COACH, 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.B. 
) Adelaide-street, Charing Cross, W.C. :— 


DESIGNS for New COUNCIL CHAMBERS and | ater 


: ooae p z OFFICES proposed to be erected at a cost of £5000, I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION 
aoe aa pose ae ape F, Dupont . £3,500 A professional assessor will advise the Council in the e personally or by correspondence, Any subject 
‘atter ke tenders ha been opened, the Council re- Selection of designs. taken separately if desired, Exceptional arrangeneuts 


remi ; 230 a 5 wi e awarded t ¥ ; 
advertised, when the following additional tenders were re- Premiums of £30 and £15 will be awarded to the for Resident Students. 


Architectural Lending Library, 

Bed authors of the designs placed first aud second respec- Catalogues 6d. each.—Apply to Mr. W, CHURCH 

W. Neal. ..., £3,492 | J. Jackson, Plaistow, | tively. oe ; : HOWGATE, -A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower- 
E. (accepted) £35050 | Printed conditions, with lithozraphed pian of site, street, W.C. (close to British Museum). 


Soundproofing, 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


EE". MCN EBMIIT.I. & CoO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


emma LINCRUST 


-NOVELTIES for 1897—DADOES, FRILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. a yard, 2lin. wide. 


CHEAP DECORATIONS, DELICATE COLOURINGS. supplied by all Decorators, Furnishers 
or Builders in the United Kingdom. 


LINCRUSTA WALTON, tested and triumphant, ‘‘ King of Wall Hangings.” the only 
3 Wall Decoration on the Market. 


SOLID in colour, SOLID in relief, and SOLID in value. 


Write for Frice List, Illustrations of “‘ JUBILEE” ond “ NATIONAL EMBLEMS,” <c., to 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltd., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
__ Telephone, 700. 2, NEWMAN ST, OXFORD ST. LONDON, Wo pinof2sttc sone 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, Limttep. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, Telegrame-" EGYPTIAN, LONDON!" 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. elephone—"545, 3 


ELECTRIC & HyDRAULIC LIFTS & CRANES, 
Br. PUMPS, RAMS. 
WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
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may be had for the price of two. 


THE LONDON ~ (TELEPHONE f Holborn.) 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Grsy’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
(Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Maracer, JOHN Bb. THORP, ArcHITECct & SuRveron, 
Cheaues Crossed The City Bank, Ltd, 
Office hours—Nine to Six Saturdays One. 
Establ'shed 1883. 

For the PROMPT and EFFICJENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PERSPFCTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
Black Line PHOTO-COPIES and Blueprints. 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
connected hy Private Telephone. 


T° LOCAL SURVEYORS.— ASSISTANCE 
in the preparation of Sanitary, Engineering, and 
Architectural Drawings, Quantities, Estimates, Surveys, 
Reports, &c., by a Firm holding public appointment, 
and certifieated by the Association of Municipal aud 
County Engineers and Sanitary Institut -.—Address, 
Box 508, Office of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 22 


AS CHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS MAN 

(experienced) WANTED, for Edinburgh office.— 
State salary wanted, and full particulars, to No. 157, 
KEIrH AND Co., Edinburgh. 


B' YROUGH of BOURNEMOUTH. 
First-class ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, experienced in the design of constructional iron- 
work, WANTED for about six months. 
Apply by letter, stating experience 
required. 


and salary 


F, W. LACEY, M.1LC.E,, 
Borough Engineer. 
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LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Glass of allkinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten percent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Bournemouth, 


Applications for Agencies Invitid 
liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
for laying above sup- 


MASTI plied in any quantity. 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 


‘‘Tenax’’ Building Rock Composjtion 
For Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGTON’S 
WORKS: TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
NANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES, 
F #loors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitv~e. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHLRCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
Sennen ee, 


PRIVATE RFSIDENCES. 
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London Show Rooms: 
Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street Ww.c 
Manchester Show Rooms 
37. Cross Street 
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" WEATHERVANE, LONDON.” 
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Be ILDER’S CLERK. —_FIRST - CLASS 
d MAN WANTED, not for books, cash, or ordinary 
correspondence ; help in the practical or administrative 
side required,-CHARLES, Building Contractor, Thels- 
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ford Works, Moseley, Birmingham. 3 


wit HAM URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
COLLECTOR OF RATES SURVEYOR, AND IN- 
SPECTOR OF NUISANCES REQUIRED. 

The District Council reqtire a person to undertake 
the duties of the a»vre mentioned offices aa from 
AUGUST 1:t next. 

Salary, £100 per annum. 

The duties will embra e the making out and cellect- 
ing all the rates made by the Ceuncil, the performances 
of the duties of a Suryeyor under the Public Health 
Act, 18:5, and Acts inenrporated therewith (including 
the management of the Highwaysand the Sewage Farm) 
and of an Inspector of Nuisances as prescribed by the 
orders of the Local Government Bc avd. 

The person elected must be competent to take levels, 
prepare plans, and supervise the erection of new build- 
ings, and will be required to reside in Witbam. 

Security will be required to the amount of £300. 

Applications in writing, with testimonials, to be sent 
in to-me, on or before FRIDAY, JULY 231d. 

By order, 
WM. BINDON HOOD, 
Clerk of the Distriet Council. 

Witham, Essex, 

June 29th, 1897. 


ones of SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. 
SURVEYOR. 
The Town Council of the Borough of Sudbury invites 


APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of a 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR | of 


NUISANCES, pursuant to the provisions in that 
behalf, of the Public Health Act, 1875, at a salary of 
£150 a year. 

The person to be appointed is to devote the whole of 
his time to the service of the Corporation. 

Applications, in the handwriting of the respective 
candidates, which are to stite the ages of the applicants 
(not to be under 25 nor over 45 years), and their qualifi- 
cations, and which are to be accompanied by copies of 
recent testimonials, not exceeding three in number 
(which will not be returned), are to be sent home at my 
Office, 16, Frear’s-street, Sudbury, under cover, marked 
“ Borough Snrveyor,’ on or ~ before TUESDAY, 
JULY 20th next. 

The person appointed will have under his superin- 
tendence about ten miles of streets and -roads. 

An Office is provided for the Surveyor by the Town 
Council in the Town Hall. 

Personal application to any member of the Couneil is 
prohibited and will render any candidate ineligible. 

Dated June 28rd, 1897. 

By order of the Council, 
W. BAYLY RANSOM, 
Town Clerk, 
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®rivate Residences 


RAUGHTSMAN (experienced) WANTED 
for architectural terra-cotta work.—Address ly 
letter, stating past experience, to DOULTON and CO., 


Lambeth. 

\ ANTED, at once, competent ARCHI- 
TECT’S ASSISTANT. State age and sala: y 

required, — Apply LANCASHIRE and Son, Hartshead, 

She field. 
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( FFICE (Furnished), 15ft. by 12ft., TO LET 
in Victoria-stcest. Recently decorated, lavatory, 
splendid light; snitable for Architect or Surveyor. Use 
of Electric Light. £1 per week, inclusive. —Apply, 
Youne ann Co., 12, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
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WORKHOUSE PLANNING. 


(Continued from page \xxiv.) 


By Grorart H. Brepy, F.R.IB.A. 


VI.—SCHOOLS. 


HE Local Government Board has pub- 
lished extracts from a memorandum 
entitled “Points to be attended to in the 
construction of Workhouse buildings.” These 
have been published since September, 1891, 
and have been again issued lately, but the 
whole of the clauses from 51 to 67 have 
been omitted; these relate entirely to the 
construction of school buildings in connection 


with workhouses, and I have been informed | 


recently, by a leading official of the Local 


Government Board, that at present no regula- | 


tions as to the arrangement of accommodation 
for Poor Law children have been definitely 
It has long been con- 
sidered desirable that the children of work- 
house inmates should be separated very 


completely from all adult paupers; it is prefer- | 


able that all such children should be boarded, 
housed, and taught in an entirely independent 
establishmént of the nature of an industrial 
school. Where the workhouses are small, 


two or more Unions may unite to make 


such arrangements practicable and economi- 


_ cal; in many eases, however, the workhouse 
children have been boarded and housed at the 


workhouse and taught with the children of 
schools outside. This 
arrangement has very many disadvantages, 
and the most that may be said in its favour is 
that the cost of special school buildings and 
In connee- 


|. tion with all large industrial or workhouse 


schools, it is desirable that there should be 
adequate provision for thoroughly isolating 


- recent admissions, so that tke children may 


not readily introduce infectious diseases, 
opthalmia, ringworm, &c., and where they may 
be placed under observation for the purposes 
of classification, that very objectionable chil- 
dren be not at once forced upon the society of 


others who have had some care and good | 


training, Although in many instances the 
circumstances of an Union render it necessary 
that the children should be provided for at the 
workhouse, yet the school buildings should 
always be detached from all other portions of 
the institution as far as may be. The school 
buildings should be planned to contain 
children’s dining-rooms, class-rooms, work- 


‘rooms for both sexes, also the dormitories 


and day-rooms. The latter should never 
be used for school or workshop purposes. 
The plans should provide for covered play- 
sheds sufficient for the whole of the children 
in wet or inclement weather, and there should 
be ample facilities for training both boys and 
girls to some useful employment—for the girls 


-a well-lighted needle-room is very advisable, | 


and there should be suitable rooms for 
tailoring, shoemaking, and other occupations. 
The Local Government Board require that all 


| in industrial training. 
| modation for the school-children should pro- 
| vide for a hot and cold water supply sufficient 
| to enable them to wash thoroughly twice daily, 


work-rooms should be well lighted, warmed, 
and ventilated, and be sufficient in extent to 
prevent inconvenience by reason of the atmos- 
phere being fouled by the materials employed 
The lavatory accom- 


care being observed that the same water be 
not used by two or more children, the lava- 
tories should be so planned that the children 
may not be liable to get wet feet, and the 
fittings are best arranged when jets of run- 
ning water are used instead of basins: it is 
desirable that during the winter months the 
lavatory should be supplied with hot water. 
The bath-rooms should be adequate for the 
bathing of every child at least once a week 
in winter and twice a week in the summer. 
The attention of the Local Government 
Board has long since been directed to 
the serious accidents which have occurred 
through the absence of proper . regulations 
in workhouses and district schools for the 
bathing of the inmates, and have requested 
that special attention be given to certain re- 
quirements, amongst which the following have 
reference to structural arrangements. In the 


first place, the bath should be so constructed | 
that the cold water may certainly be placed in | 
are | 
| meadow land for outdoor exercise; and that 


the bath before the hot water. There 
many special arrangements for this purpose, 


some of which are waste-preventing. Before | 


any child or adult enters the bath, the official 
in charge of the arrangements should ascer- 
tain by a thermometer the exact tempera- 
ture, which should be between 80° and 98° 
Fahrenheit. The bath-room should not be so 
small that it would be inconvenient for some 
paid officer or servant to be present to conduct 
the bathing. Every hot water tap should be 
provided with a key, which should be kept 
in the permanent charge of an officer of 
the workhouse, and may be entrusted tem- 
porarily to the person responsible for the 
bathing. During the bathing of children 
the schoolmaster or mistress or some trust- 


worthy subordinate officer should always be | 
present, and inmates should have the right to | 


demand water which has not been previously 
used; therefore the capacity of the water 
tanks, both hot and cold water, should be 
regulated accordingly, and the most liberal 


supply of water that the district can afford | 
The baths should be of | 


should be secured. 
glazed fire-clay, and need not cost more than 
£5 each. In large establishments a swimming 
bath may advantageously be added, especially 
if so planned that it may be used alternately 
for both sexes. The depth of the swimming 
bath should not be more than about 5ft. at the 
deeper end and about 2ft. at the shallow end, 
with a bottom sloping gradually fromend toend. 
The waterclosets and urinals should always be 


placed (as in other parts of workhouses) man | 
annexe, such as has been already illustratedin | 
This accommodation should | 


previous pages. 
be at the rate of not lees than 10 per cent. of 
the boys, and 15 per cent. of the girls. This 
accommodation in connection with dormitories 


should also be near to the sleeping apartments, 
but effectually isolated, as regards ventilation, 


| bythe narrow neck corridors already referred to. 
| The children’s dormitories require to have the 
| minimum amount of wall spaces per head here 


given exclusive of door and fire spaces. If the 
dormitory be 15ft. wide, 4ft. per bed must be 
allowed, and if the dormitory be 18ft. wide 
then the wall space may be 3ft. 9in. In both 
cases, however, the floor area per bed must not 
be less than 86ft., and the cubic space 360ft. 
More than two rows of beds in the dormitories 
of industrial and other schools are frequently 
to be found, but are not by any means de- 
sirable. It has been suggested that the 
amount of spaces above mentioned might be 
somewhat diminished in those institutions 
* where the children are sub-divided into very 


| small groups or families, as in the case of 


‘cottage homes’ for ten or a dozen children, 
who may still further be sub-divided by placing 


| four, five, or six children in.a room,” but as a 
| general rule any such reductions should not 


be made unless under pressing circumstances, 
as the more liberal the areas allowed per bed 


| the better must it be for the health of the 


inmates, whether officials or children. It is 
desirable that the site of the schools should 
be sufficient to afford ample space for play- 
erounds for children, having a sunny aspect, 
and, wherever possible, a piece of turfed or 


it be where light and air can be freely 
admitted on all sides—these are points which 
have been insisted upon by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Guardians of the Poor of 
the parish of Birmingham long since adopted 
the system of forming large schools on the 
Cottage Home plan, and purchased a plot of 
eround at Marston Green, near Birmingham, 
of about forty-six acres in extent, and upon it 
built fourteen cottages (seven for boys and 
the same number for girls) each to contain 
thirty children ; also residences for the super- 
intendent and his assistants, workshops, store- 
rooms, school-rooms, a receiving or isolation 
ward at the entrance, a detached infirmary, 
swimming-bath. A considerable amount of 
land remained. for cultivation both as a 
training ground and as an important source of 
food supply for the children. 'The industrial 


| works of the children included needlework, 
| painting, glazing, baking, carpentry, shoe- 


fo death =) 
makin e, tailoring, tinplate working, gardening, 
&e. The sickness and death rates were found 
to be extremely small. It is desirable both 
for boys and girls that in the yards and play- 
sheds (or in rooms specially devoted to such 
purposes) there should be provided the means 
of physical training and exercise for the 


| children, such as swings, parallel bars, ropes, 


and rings, and other gymnastic apparatus. 
The schoolrooms should be 18ft. in width, and 
not less than 12ft. in height, and afford 
a minimum floor-space of 9ft. for each child, 
exclusive of such space as may be necessary 
for purposes of access between the groups of 
desks, or such space as is from time to time 
required by the code of the Education Depart- 
ment, Generally the arrangements of the 
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school or class-rooms may be similar to those 
usually found in approved modern schools for 
children under the control ofSchool Boards, and 
the Local Government Board has accordingly 
required that the desks should be so arranged 
as to afford a side light for the children, who 
should not be placed with their faces or backs 
to the light; the desks should be so con- 
structed and arranged as to enable the children 
to work in unconstrained positions, and thus 
prevent weakness or distortions of the body 
after long sitting; the doors and fireplaces in 
schoolrooms should be so arranged as to leave 
the whole of one side of the room clear for the 
requisite seats and desks ; where class-rooms 
are necessary they should be additional to 
schoolroom accommodation, and should be 
provided for about one-fourth of the children 
in the schoolrooms ; they should be fitted up 
with galleries at right angles to the windows. 
The Local Government Board has stated 
that, in addition, to the necessary school, class, 
and work-rooms, there should be day-room 
accommodation of at least 10ft. for each child ; 
the day-rooms being upon the ground floor, 
and possessing ready means of access to the 
playgrounds; they should have wood-block 
or boarded floors, and suitable arrange- 
ments for warming and ventilating at all 
seasons of the year. An important adjunct. of 
a workhouse school for girls is the training 
laundry and washhouse, in which the. appli- 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGNING OF 
IRON AND STEEL ROOFING.* 


(Continued from page 1xxxili.) - 


By ALEXANDER Drew. 


NO. VI. OF SERIES. 


WORD of warning might. be given at this 
point, and that is, that if the arrange- 
ment (O) be chosen for atruss joint, it is desir- 
able to make the junction-plates reversible, the 
holes being made symmetrical, so that should 
the workman reverse these plates while erect- 
ing the truss, no harm will be done. ‘The last 
connection of this kind to be noted is that at 
(P), and is only suited for minor connections 
or small spans; the main tie is provided with 
an intermediate eye. the strut (shown here as 
T section) has part of the web notched away 
and the table kneed up, the vertical tie passing 
through these two members, and connecting 
all together by means of double nuts. In all 
cases where a joint of this kind is shown in 
text-books, the web of the TT’ iron is indicated 
as bearing accurately on the main tie—in some 
cases it is carefully specified that such is to 


be the case—but in practice this nicety of - 


finish cannot be ensured; the consequence is 
that this portion is either not bearing at all, 
or may be bearing so hard that when the joint 


Fig 32— —_JoinTs & CONNECTIONS. —— 
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ances, tables, and fittings should be con- 
structed of a height to meet the requirements 
of girls undergoing training for domestic 
service, &c. For this reason hand appliances 
are desirable rather than machinery, and, in 
connection with these, airing-courts are by some 
authorities considered preferable to drying- 
closets, as being more in accordance with the 
conditions of private establishments, and the 
probable surroundings of the children in after- 
life. It is specially requisite that the play- 
grounds or courts for the children should 
have means provided for draining them in wet 
weather and for keeping them free from in- 
jurious dust during dry seasons; the play- 
grounds should be as pleasantly situated as 
circumstances will permit, and not be over- 
shadowed by the workhouse or school buildings. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue first sod of the new waterworks at Mid- 
hope, on the South Yorkshire Moors, about ten 
miles from Barnsley, was cut recently. Par- 
liamentary powers were obtained for the con- 
struction of the works after a prolonged and 
costly fight which ended in a compromise being 
effected between Sheffield and Barnsley. The 
selected site for the reservoir is at Hogg Wood, 
Midhope, where a natural valley provides an 
admirable spot. The engineer is Mr. Charles 
Hawksley. The estimated cost will, it is be- 
lieved, reach nearly a quarter ofa million. 


“section at X ie 


is drawn up, the tendency is to twist both strut 
and tie ; such being the case it would be dis- 
tinctly better to cut the web away quite clear 
of the main tie, and thus get rid of difficulty 
or trouble which might arise here. If reference 
be made to junction (Q) on Fig. 32, a better 
arrangement of strut-end for a joint of this 
kind will be seen. 

Passing to Fig. 32, the next joint indicated 
is that at the centre of the main ties, and only 
two examples of this form are given. At (Q) 
the. main ties are provided with eyes, the 
struts have the web notched off and table 
turned up, while the king-rod is provided 
with a long screw and double nuts, the whole 
being connected by two junction-plates in the 
manner shown. Should it be desired to add 
longitudinal ties (that-is to say, ties running 
from truss to truss throughout the full length 
of the building), it is only necessary to enlarge 
these junction - plates, say, in the manner 
dotted on sectional plan, and provide’ the 


longitudinal ties with plain eyes at the ends, ° 


which would slip between the two plates. (R) 
shows the same type of connection, but here 
the plates are vertical, and the king-rod is 
provided with an eye at its lower end, the 
struts are kept straight, but have the table 
notched off, are crossed at their ends, and con- 


_* A lecture delivered before the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, and exclusively 


_ published in the BuinpErs’ Joyrnat, 


nected by a single bolt there. Should longi- 
tudinal ties be desired in this case, the plates 
may be made deeper, as shown dotted ; the 
longitudinal ties being in this case provided 
with screwed ends and double nuts, and 
arranged zig-zag in alternate holes. a 
The last joint considered is that. at the 
shoes. (S) shows a simple form of cast-iron 
shoe, the rafter drops into a notch in the 
same, and the main-tie is here shown with a 
jaw passing outside all; one single bolt being 
used to join all together. Such a type I 
would not recommend for anything but small 
spans (and to emphasise this the rafter is 
shown as of L section), although this exact 
form is shown in at least one text-book applied 
to a span.of 85ft.! For small spans a simpler 
shoe still is that shown at (T), this consisting 
of a short piece of T-iron bevelled off in the 
web, and connected to the rafter by two 
bolts; the main tie has a jaw at its end 
to connect it to this shoe; the whole is 
here shown as spiked done to a timber 
wall-plate. For larger spans another cast-iron 
arrangement is that shown at (U), the T-iron in 
the same way dropping into a notch, while a 
pocket is provided to take the eye at the end 
of the main tie. The same objections apply to 
a junction of this. kind,as has already been 
noted with reference to the apex connection 
illustrated at (G), Fig.31, and these need not be 
repeated here. Sometimes it will be noticed 
that this type of shoe is carried forward up the 
rafter as in the dotted lines, but this does not 
in any way improve thetype. At(V)is shown 
a very good practical arrangement, and one 
that may be recommended in nearly every 
case for moderate spans. -It consists simply of 
two kneed plates, shaped somewhat as shown, 
and bolted together with the rafter between 
same; the main tie may be either provided 
with a jaw and pass outside these plates, or 
with an eye and be set between; in this latter 
case it is likely that either packings would be 
required, or the plates would have to be 
joggled to provide room for the eye. A more 
elaborate, but no more efficient, wrought-iron 
or steel arrangement is that shown at (W),and_ 
consists of two shaped plates rivetted at 
bottom to a piece of T' iron, this latter being 
in turn rivetted to a sole-plate, the rafter 
passing between the upper edges of the two 
plates, and is connected there generally by 
means of bolts; the main tie may be arranged 
as described for the last type. ‘The last type 
illustrated is again that which should be taken’ 
as a warning; here the rafter of T section is, 
turned downwards and then backwards in the 
manner shown; a plate is rivetted at either 
side of the web, and a sole-plate is also pro- 
vided, to which the rafter end isrivetted. The 
difficulty and cost of turning round and weld- 
ing up the rafter in this manner at once 
condemns such an arrangement, particularly 
when no benefit over that shown either at (V) 
or (W) can possibly be claimed for this. The 
main tie may be either provided with a jaw or 


eye, as.in the last two cases. is Se 
Time will not permit of anything further 
being said with reference to iron or steel roof 
framework, and in conclusion we must turn 
for a little to the last subject noted for treat- 
ment—that of corrugated sheets. eee. | 
Corrugated sheets, when used in construc- 
tional work, are almost exclusively applied in | 
the form of covering to the roof or sides of a 
building. It is only with the former we have 
to deal here, but what is said with reference 
to this will apply almost entirely to the case 
of side covering as well. The thicknesses of 
these sheets are measured by what is called 
the “ Birmingham Wire Gauge,” where certain 
numbers represent a series of more or less 
arbitrarily chosen sizes; the larger the number 
the thinner the sheet. For roofing purposes” 
these sheets vary from No. 16 to No, 24 gauge, 
or from about ,j;in. to Jin. in thickness; 
thinner sheets even than this, as No. 26 or No. 
28, are frequently exported, but are made 
little use of in this country. No. 16 gauge is 
rarely used, No. 18 forming a very substantial 
covering indeed, while the more usual gauge 
is No. 20 or No. 22. ¥ 
These sheets have so very little stiffness in. 
themselves, that a considerable amount of 
framing is required if they are laid in this 
a 
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~ purlins ; at (A) a hook bolt has its end shipped 
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flat condition; but the almost invariable 
practice is to bend or set these in some manner 
to increase their stiffness. A considerable 
number of different methods have been sug- 
gested from time to time, but almost the only 
one in regular use now is that in which the 
sheets are corrugated, being stamped or rolled 
into a series of ridges or corrugations, running 
lengthwise, as illustrated in Fig. 33. The 
sizes in which these sheets can be got are 
more or less limited ; the widths in regular use 
being 2ft. or 24ft., while the lengths may be 
conveniently got up to 8ft. or 9ft., above this 
and up toa maximum of 12ft. or thereby, an 
extra price must be paid. The usual size of 
these corrugations are 5in. from ridge to ridge 
by ljin. in depth for 16 and 18 gauge ; while 
for 20 and thinner, and occasionally for 18 
as well, the corrugations measure 3in. by 4in. 
deep. The width of sheets is measured from 
centre to centre of outside corrugations, and 
thus run in multiples of 5in. or 3in., 5—5in., 
and 6—5in., or 8—3in. and 10—3in. being 
the widths in common use. In laying such 
sheets the ordinary practice is to lap the 
edges one corrugation, as it is called (see Fig. 
33), but if special weather tightness is wanted, 
or in some cases to secure extra stiffness, the 
sheets may be laid “double lapped” as shown. 
The end laps are usually 5in. or Gin., but 
might with advantage be increased should the 
slope be very flat, so as to check the tendency 
which the rain has to find its way up between 
the joints. The sheets are connected together 

- by small bolts and nuts, or by means of light 
rivets and washers. 

Fig. 33 shows two methods of laying ; in the 
one the joints run in straight lines, while in 
the other the horizontal joints break with one 
another; the latter is frequently adopted 
where stiffness is aimed at, as in some special 
forms of curved roofs, otherwise there is not 
much to pick and choose between the two 
styles. In the same Fig. is shown one or two 
methods of connecting these to angle iron 


over the edge of the purlin, and the sheet is 
drawn down tight on same by means of a 
washer and nut; (B) is a distinctly better 
arrangement, where a special shaped clip is 
clasped round the purlin and bolted to the 
sheet. Sometimes the sheet has to rest on the 
edge of the purlin, as is often the case at the 
eaves of an iron roof; when such occurs the 
pair of clips shown at (C) and (D) may with 
advantage be used alternately ; the former 
prevents the sheets from spreading, while the 
latter checks any tendency there may be for 
the sheets to rise upwards. (E) shows a single 
clip, on the same principle as that at (B). 
Should these sheets be laid on timber frame- 
work no difficulty need arise in fixing, iron 
spikes or screws being used. In all these 
eases of fixing no trouble whatever need be 
experienced in making holes for the bolts or 
spikes; the sheets are so thin in themselves 
that this may be readily done by means of a 
hand hammer and a punch. 

Such sheets, if exposed to the weather for 
any length of time, would very quickly rust 
through, and they must thus be protected in 
some way. This protection may be got by 
means of a coating of paint or tar applied every 
few years, as might be found necessary ; but a 
more usual method is that of galvanising the 
sheets. Here the sheets are first annealed (or 
heated to a red heat, and allowed slowly to cool), 
so as to render them soft and ductile, and are 
placed in a bath of dilute acid, so as to remove 
all dirt and scale, &c., from the surface ; they 
are then washed carefully in water, and are 
finally passed through a bath of molten zinc, 
by which operation the surface hecomes coated 
or covered over with this metal, and thus a 
very good protection is provided for the iron, 
Except in the very heaviest gauges, this 
galvanising is done before the sheets are 
corrugated. It is very desirable that all 
sheets be first carefully inspected before they 
are put through this process, to prevent trouble 
arising afterwards through any flaws or de- 
fects being temporarily hidden by this gal- 
vanising, only to be revealed at some later 
date. 


covering, and that is 
the locality and circum- 
stances under which 
they will be placed. 
Thus, in the neighbour- 
hood of certain chemical 
works, or even gas- 
works, these sheets (par- 
ticularly when  gal- 
vanised) will sometimes 
be found to deteriorate 
very rapidly, owing to 
the acid fumes met with 
there. To overcome 
this an attempt has 
been made to supply 
leadcoated or galenized 
sheets, but this has not 
been very successful. 
In all cases where 
“sheeting is used, and 
particularly in such 
cases as those just 
noted, the sheets should 
be examined from time 
to time, so that any 
deterioration may be 
at once noticed and 
checked. In conditions 
unsuited to galvanised 
sheets, the best plan is 
to coat these with good 
paint, or some tar com- 
pound (in which case 
ordinary black or un- 
galvanised sheets may 


be, used), and by re- 
newing this coating as 
found necessary, a very 
good and lasting roof 
may be provided, suited 
to almost any circum- 
stances. Under excep- 
tionally favourable 
conditions these sheets 
have been known to 
last, without any mate- 
rial signs of decay, for 
many years, but such is 


town. 

In concluding this series of lectures, I would 
earnestly impress upon all who may at any 
time be called upon to design such work as we 


side of the question always before them. 
Theory and calculation will point to a par- 
ticular section or scantling for each member 
of a roof-truss, while practice may often warn 
him that these same scantlings should be 
slightly modified to allow of their readier 
manipulation or handling, or it may be to 
permit of the bars being readily and cheaply 
procured. 

Again, theory accepts almost any form of 
joint, so long as sufficient allowance has been 


made for the bearing and shearing stresses 


which occur there, while practice points to the 
adoption of the arrangement of joint which, 
while fulfilling the above-noted conditions, is 
at the same time the simplest and easiest to 
manufacture. In this, and in many other 
ways, practice will be found to govern or guide 
theory, while theory in its turn may help 
practice, to the mutual benefit of both. 


bars can only be had in a more or less limited 
range of sizes (and in this respect differ from 
timber, or the like material), and that in most 
cases no appreciable extra cost will be incurred 


larger size than is required,so as to keep to some 
“stock” or easily-got size ; considerable delay, 
and often additional expense, may be involved 
in getting delivery of odd or out-of-the-way 
sizes or sections. 

It is also very desirable, while designing 
such structures or their details, to look at these 
things frequently from the point of view of 
the workman or engineer who may be called 
upon to produce the actual work ; this will in 
many cases help the designer to avoid some of 
the pitfalls into which he might otherwise 
stumble, and will tend to ensure as a result 


There is one point which should be carefully 
considered when sheets are proposed as a roof- 


an economical and practical structure, 


Pigioy CORRUGATED Rooring SHEETS — 
See GATED INOOFING SHEETS. 
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In settling on the scantlings for any struc- | 
ture, do not forget the fact that iron and steel | 


by specifying, where necessary, a somewhat | 


not likely to be the case near any manufacturing | 


have been considering, to keep the practical | 


| accommodates eighty men. 


| andrecreation hall. 


I regret that-time will not permit of any- 
|.thing being said on the question of the quality 
of the materials most suited for structural 
|; requirements, and the best manner of specify- 
| ing and testing the same; but this is unavoid- 
able in such a shortcourse. For the same reason 
| nothing has been said directly as to the 
strength of iron and steel purlins, and the 
like; the special arrangements which have 
frequently to be employed in finishing off the 
end of a roof, either when closed down to the 
square, or pavilioned ; or when one roof mitres 
into another. The best method of providing 
light and ventilation in such roofs, particulars 
as to gutters and rain-water pipes, and many 
other points more or less directly connected 


| with the désigning of iron and steel roofing, 


have also necessarily been entirely passed 
over. I trust that what I have been able to 


| bring forward may serve either as a means 


of refreshing the memory of those who have 
already studied the matter, or help those who 
may desire to take up this subject for the first 


| time. 


[Frnts. ] 


Messrs. JAMES YounG anp Sons, since they 
obtained the contract, have lost no time in 
making a start upon the important works of 
the Talla Reservoir. The huts are being built 
of wood, with a felt roofing, upon the south 
side of the stream below the reservoir, Each 
is 112ft. in length by 24ft. in width, and 
On the north side 
there will be a bakery, stables, and wooden 
cottages for the managers and inspectors, and 
there will be a small Church, and a club-house 
i The men are chiefly 
engaged in excavating for the puddle trench, 
which will go 70ft. below the bed of the stream, 
and is 22ft. in width. To enable them to cet 
down with safety and without any risk of flood- 
ing, the contractors are pushing on the eon- 
struction of a tunnel into which, when it is 


| 


completed, the whole body of the water will Le 
turned, 
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Mallow—Piers, Gates, &c. ee ae 
Beetham—Alterations, &c., Vicarage 
Burnley— Walling, &c. ... “ied oe 
Cardiff—Alterations, 52, Charles-street 
Dalton—Small Mission Church > 
Londonderry—Six houses, Strand-road 
Leeds—Alterations, &e., Dewsbury-road ... 
Leeds—Meter House, New Wortley Gasworks 
Rooksbridge—Chapel .:. ee a5 a 
Boscombe—Bank Premises __... 
Odiham—Schools, Bury Fields 
Abertillery—School i eae 
Southall—Public Offices, &e. ... Ae: ace 
Bradford—Works, &e., for School, Sandy-lane ... ae 
Old Hutton, Kendal—Alterations, &c., Audland Park ... 
Shap—Alterations, &c., Threaplands nie as ee 
Bucklow—Taking Down, Erecting, &c., Footbridge 
Tiford, Essex—Foundations of Lunatic Asylum .., 
Elgin—Alterations and Additions Se ied 
Thornbury—Four Terrace Houses 
Malling—Alterations, &c., to Infirmary 
Halifax—Mill, &e. cet a a sy 
Pontefract—Vagrant Wards, &c., Workhouse 
Barry, Wales—School Works, Palmerstown-road 
Leeds—T wo Houses oy, oe = ay te 
Arisaig, Inverness—Additions, &c., Hotel 
Penygroes—School a bx BAY fone 
Clown—Bricklayers’ Work, Six Houses... ae 54 
Northumberland—Bath Rooms, &e., Lunatic Asylum ... 
Walsall—School, Croft-street, Birchills eat ; 
Baslow—T welve Cottages ia re 
Wimbledon—Stabling, Dwellings, &c. 
Chester—Restoration of Town, Hall, &c. 
Oulton, near Lowestoft—Annexe, Infirmary ae 
Salisbury, Wilts.—Engine House, Boiler House, &e. 
Felixstowe—Shelter ves cep a aa ae 
Bourton-on-the-Water—Hall, &c.... my 
Goole—Extension of Boothferry-road Schools 
Crowborough—Residence, Workshops, &c. 
Topping Fold, Lancs—Four Houses as = 
Clacton-on-Sea—Shops, Residences, and Stables... 
Surbiton—Removal of Building 2 Si 
Grimsby—Business Premises ... Be ‘Se one 
Merthyr Tydfil—Fifty Houses, Pennydarren Yard 
Wyeside, Hereford—Shedding and Horse Boxes 
Middleton St. George, Durham—Asylum Buildings 
Salisbury—Steam Laundry, Fisherton Asylum ... 
Yorks—Pair Semi-detached Villas, Sleights 
Hurst—Six Houses, Queen-street _... aes ae Re 
Dkley-in- Wharfedale—Extension of Grammar School... 
Keighley—Additions to Park Works ies iN 


ENGINEERING— 
Barton-on-Humber—Puddled Tank, &c. .., 
Easingwold—Waterworks .« ee ta 
Haslingden—Artificial Filter Beds, &e. ... %, 
South Shields—Boiler and Mountings, Pump, &e, 
Buckfastleigh—Main Drainage Works ae 
Cockett, Wales—Water Mains, kc. 

Llansamlet, Wales—Water Mains, &c. 
Walton-on-Naze—Extension of Pier = 
Wilton, near Lakenheath, Suffolk—Bridge Ss 
London, N.—Reconstructing Highgate Archway 
London, S.W.—Engines, &c., North Woolwich... 
London, §.W.—Boilers, North Woolwich a 
Gainshborough— Waterworks ... oe ae 84 
Maryborough—Weighbridge, Lunatic Asylum ... 
Urlingford—Pump, Ballyphilip ; a See 
Almaden, Spain—Boiler, Quicksilver Mines 
Sunderland—Service Reservoir fe bie whe 
London—Extending Reservoir, Drain Pond, &e, 
London—Laundry Machinery... +4 ie #5 
Crajova, Roumania— Water Supply ... 
Cairo—Iron Bridge oe a 


rf 


IBON AND STEEL— 
London, E.C.—Girder Bridges 
Oldham—Ironwork, &c.... 
Valetta—Iron Joists 


PAINTING— 
Sedgley—Painting, &c., Schools x 
Chorley—Painting, &c., Town Hall ... 23 a5 
Wainsgate—Painting Baptist Chapel and Schoo's 
London—Painting various Schools ... : fe 
Bradford-—Painting, &c., Schools 
Salford—Painting, &c., Schools mod 
Ipswich—Painting, Decorating, Schools 
Surrey—Painting, &c., St. Saviour’s Union i 
Manchester—Painting Dwellings, Oldham-road .., 


ROADS— 

Rochdale—Supply of Carnarvon Setts 
Eastbourne —Passage-way oh: oa 
Romsey—Hauling Gravel and Flints 4 
Sunderland—Whinstone, &c. (12 months) ... 
Fenton—Supply of Paving Setts (450 tons) 
Fenton—Preparing, &c., Stone Sett Paving 
Leicester—Making, &c., Street, Horninglow 
Baildon—Supply of Granite (700 tons), &e. 


Ebbw Vale—Improving Road ... SeRD “i. i 


Sedgley—Hauling Materials for Roads, &c. 
Dover—Granite Spalls (150 tons) i 
Willesden—Road-making and Drainage 
Knaresborough—Street Works ~ 
Luton—Supply of Slag .., 


SANITARY— 
Beckenham—Sewer (925 lineal feet) ... 
Holyhead—Sewerage Works ... ane vee vr 
Norwich—Sewerage Works ... - «+ sie a 
Wallsend—Seavenging, &e. ... 
Walsall—Sewer, Rookery-lane... 


Biggleswade—Sewerage Works ne Ay aes Oy 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Guardians 
Rural District Council - 
Guardians Ra 


City Council ... 
Gas Committee 


Wilts and Dorset Banking Co, 
School Board ... ans ne 
School Board... sae 

Urban District Council 
School Board ... vr 

H, A. Rauthmell 

T, A. Metcalfe-Gibson 

Rural District Council 

West Ham Town Council ... 


ee Gk ee 
Guardians oor ae : 
School Board ies pas 


B. Davies ae 
County Council 

School Board ... a 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... ; 
Guardians a 
County Asylum ve 
Urban District Council 


School Board ... 


Proyincial Gas Works Limited = 


Mr. Sand 


Surbiton Urban District Council 
N. E. International Trading Co. 


Building Club... a 


Herefordshire Horse Show Soe. 23 


Gas Company... 2 
Rural District Council 
Sewerage Board 
Corporation. ... ie 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council ... 
Pier and Hotel Company ... 
County Council i as 
London County Council 
London County Council 
London County Council 
Urban District Council 
Board of Governors... 


Guardians ore ae va ® 


Directors =: Ph 
Water Reservoir... i 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Communal Council ... . 
Ministry of Public Works... 


South Behar Railway Company ... 


Waterworks Committee 


School Board .... 
Corporation .., 


School Board .., 
School Board ... 
School Board ... 
School Board ... 
Guardians ... Be 
Sanitary Committee 


Health Committee ... 


Highways and Drainage Committee 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Trustees of Wyggeston’s Hospital 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
District Council : 
Guardians ; 
District Council ‘ 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .., aha 

Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 


Rural District Council = 


FE, J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. aor 
Society’s Office, 160, East-street, Bedminster. a 
Johnstone Brothers, 39, Lowther-st., Carlisle, Cumberland. 
Board’s Engineer, Market-square, Buttevant. —- a 
J. F, Curwen, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. Z 
S. Edmondson, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 
E, Seward, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff, 
BH. A. Stockdale, Vicar, Datton. 
W. Barker, 3, Richmond-street, Londonderry. 
R. H. Townsley, Municipal Buildings, Leeds, 
R. H. Townsley, Gas Offices, Leeds. 
E, W. House, Rooksbridge. 5 eh 
G.™M. Silley, 17, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. : 
Colson, Farrow, and Nisbett, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester. { 
G. Rosser, Victoria-buildings, Abercarn. ee 
T, Newell, High-street, Southall. ae es 
Peterson and Lawson, 1, Bank-street, Bradford, - ate 
G. L. Hoggarth, Architect, Kendal. a Se all 
G. L. Hoggarth, Architect, Kendal. % 
J. M‘D. M‘Kenzie, 7, Market-street, Altrincham. 
L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, De ‘ ; 
C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin. 
Fairbank and Wall, Craven Bank-chambers, Bradford, : 
J. Ladds, 7, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square. w.c. ; 
C, F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, 
Greaves and Co., Corn Market, Pontefract. | 
W. H. D. Caple, 1, St. John’s-square, Cardiff. x 
Fred, Mitchell, Architect, 71, Albion-street, Leeds, 
D. Cameron, Architect, Inverness. ; 
BE. Evans, 8, Castle-street, Carnarvon. 
B. Davies, Crown Inn, Clown. 
J. Cresswell, Moot Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Bailey and McConnal, Architects, Bridge-street, Walsall. 
V. RB. Cockerton, Clerk, Baslow. : 
GC. H. Cooper, Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon. 
T, M. Lockwood and Sons, 80, Foregate-street, Chester, 
A. Clarke, 126, London-road, Lowestoft. 
Massey and Allpress, 25, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 
Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
. W. Kendall, Bourton-on-the- Water. 
W. B. Andrews, 24. Boothferry-road, Goole. 
The Engineer, at Works, Crowborough. 
C. H. Openshaw, Engineer, Fleet-street, Bury. 
J. W. Martin, Station-chambers, Clacton-on-Sea. 
S. Mather, Surveyor, Victoria-road, Surbiton. 
H. C. Scaping, Architect, Court-chambers, Grimsby. 
Johnson and Williams, Architects, Merthyr. : ‘eit ae 
W. T. Williams, 6, St. John-street, Hereford. =" 
J. W. Dyson, Architect, 67, Grey-street, Neweastle-on-Tyne, — 
F. Bath, Architect, Crown-chambers, Salisbury. eh. 
J. Milligan, Architect, 77, Baxter-gate, Whitby. 
J. Hurst, Surveyor, 196, Curzon-soad, Hurst. ae = 
C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Exchangeb-uildings, Bradford, _ 
Jno, Haggas, Architect, North-street, Keighley. _ = = 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Asc WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
BUILDINGS— ‘ = 
July 3) Brighton—Alterations, School of Art Town Council —«.. 
ogy 9 Bedminster—Stables, North-street ... Co-operative Society 
” 9 Harrow—Drying Rooms, &e. ... a J. Adamson and Co, 


es 


| 
nc 
Company’s Works, Barton-on-Humber. > ae 
Clerk’s Office, Easingwold. cS: 
H. L. Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. =e 2 
Borough Electrical Engineer, West Holborn, South Shields. 
J. Willcocks, Surveyor, Buckfastleigh. ~ : a 
J. Thomas, 32, Fisher-street, Swansea, g <7 
J. Thomas, 32, Fisher-street, Swansea. ee 
W. Jaffrey, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. - : 
T, H. B. Hes'op, County Surveyor, Norwich. a } 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. — 
Engineér’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens. S: Woe) 
Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens,S.W. — 
H. Riley, Council Offices, Gainsborough. sae | 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Maryborough. . a 
A. Cavanagh, Whiteswall. ; sz 
Delegationes de Hacienda, Bareelona. ; 
Company’s Office, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. — 
A. and C, Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
A.B. Tiltman, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Mairie, Crajova, Roumania. = : ee 
Inspector of Irrigation, 2nd Circle, Cairo, Egypt. 


Company’s Office, 44, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 2 
G. H. Hill and Sons, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. S 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, London, — 


S. Wilkes, Chairman, Sedgley. ee 
W. Leigh, Town Hall, Chorley. ; g : 

J. Judson and Moore, Architects, Oakworth, near Keighley. 
Works Department Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. — 
School Board Offices, Manor-road, Bradford, ~ Ree 
School Board Offices, Salford, . 

Board’s Offices, Ipswich. 7 : 

G. D. Stevenson, 13, King-street, Cheapside, ECs 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Sanitary Works, Entwisle-road, Rochda‘e. 
Engineer’s Office, Eastbourne. s 

J. Allsop, Clerk, Romsey. c 

G. H. Humble, Council’s Offices, Sunderland. 

gS. A. Goodall, Town Hall, Fenton. a 
S. A. Goodall, Town Hall, Fenton. ‘ } ~ 
W.H. Woolley, Surveyor, Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent. — 
H. R. Huggins, Clerk to the Council, Baildon. 

T, J. Thomas, District Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 
26, High Holborn, Sedgley. ; Bee aa. 
E. Carder, Union Offices, Dover. $ aa 
0. C. Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kiburn, 
R. Annakin, 44, Station-square, Harrogate. oe 
J. Anstee, Surveyor, Dunstable, Beds, = : io 


J. A. Angell, District Council Offices, Beckenham. —_ 
J. L. Griffith, Clerk, Stanley House, Holyhead. : 
A. E. Collings, Guildhall, Norwich. Fon 

G. Hollings, District Council Offices, Wallsend, 

T, T, Fisher, Leicester-street, Walsall. shor 

The Surveyor, Council Offices, Biggleswade, _ 
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ARCHITECT 


WITH-SVRVEYING:AND- SANITARY: SVPPLEMENTS | 


TuHEelectionof Fel- 
lows to the R.I.B.A. 


Art versus 3 : Ke 
is a question which 


Professionalism. — jyas given rise to much 
excitement in that 


august body. The two meetings lately held 
on this subject seem to have been quite 
animated. The Council, oppressed by the 
fact that the candidature for the Fellowship 
does not increase, or, rather, that it shows an 
alarming tendeney to decrease, appears to 
have been tempted to resort to the methods 
of “a certain man” in the parable, who sent 
out into the highways and. hedges to compel 
them to come in, that his house might be full. 
To this proceeding the Associates objected, 
as tending to lower the rank and dignity of 
the Fellow, and, consequently, that of the 
Associate. They had paid dearly enough for 
their privileges, such as they are; so why 
should others, no better than themselves, be 
put over them simply for the asking? Why 
should men who had tried to pass the exami- 
nation, and had failed, be elected as Fellows, 
because they had been successful in obtain- 
ing commissions, and because they happened 
to have friends on the Council? This, though 
narrow. was what might have been expected; 
so it was not to be wondered at. that’ when 
certain candidates, having failed to pass the 
examination, were put up for election as Fel: 
lows, the Associates should go down in a body 
and blackhball them, so as to be on the safe side. 


The Council appointed a committee to con- 


sider the whole question; their report came 
before a Special General Meeting on May 31. 
To certain clauses of this report the Asso- 
ciates objected, particularly to one in which it 
was proposed to alter the proportion of votes 
necessary to election from four in favour of 
to one against—as it is at present—to two in 
favour of, to one against. This seems to 
have been considered as an attempt to make 
it more difficult to blackball any of the 
Council’s candidates. It was strenuously 
opposed, and, after a heated discussion and 
an adjournment, was withdrawn. Another 
clause, empowering the Council to elect, 
without ballot, any member of an allied 
society who should be unanimously recom- 
mended by that society, was also strongly 
but 


opposed was eventually agreed to, 
with the added proviso, that his work 


should be of sufficient. merit in the opinion 
of the Council, and that this rule should 
only remain in force for five years. The 
logic of all. this is. not qnite clear. The 
Associates, as a class, have no objection, on 
principle, to the election of outsiders who 
have not passed the examination. They are 
willing enough to admit those they think 
desirable. If they made a matter of prin- 
ciple of it, and refused to admit anyone who 
had not passed the examination, their posi- 
tion, whatever else it might be, would at 
least be logical, and we could understand it. 
As it is, we have some difficulty in following 
them, and can only conelude that they differ 
from the Council as to which constitutes the 
necessary qualification of a Fellow; that they 
consider themselves better judges than the 
~ Council of the sort of man of whom the Insti- 
tuteapproves. This seems a bit presumptuous ; 
surely the older men, who have spent a lifetime 
in the Institute, would know its point of view 
better than the comparatively new comers ? 
Where, too, is the logic in this? They do 
not think the Council good enough to judge 


whether a man is fit to be a Fellow or not, 
but they are quite willing, and even eager, to 
get a sentence inserted in the bye-laws, 
whereby this same Council is made the judge 
of the merits of anyone proposed by an allied 
society—presumably as a check on that allied 
society—or else the allied society is supposed 
to be a check on the Council. This is naive. 
As far as we can understand it, the whole 
body of the Institute elects a Council, as a 
head, to act for it and- represent it; then 
proceeds to say that this head does not, know 
what sort of man the Institute delights to 
honour. » If the head does not know, surely 
the body does not; and if neither knows, who 
does? The Institute frames an examination, 
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ture really means. Is it simply because these 
men are clever in their own way, and success- 
ful; and that the Institute is more con- 
cerned with widening its own influence and 


power than with maintaining a high 
and correct conception of Architecture ? 


We have heard it said that those represented 
by the Associates’ Committee do not so much 
hold that the Council cannot be trusted to 
select the type of man that the Institute has 
been in the habit of honouring, but'rather that 
the Institute has hitherto honoured the wrong 
type, and that this is their way of expressing 
their sentiments. _ We understand they would 


like to see some recognition given to Art, 
They hold that the man to be elected Fellow 
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including those things which it considers 
generally necessary to salvation. Then it 
proceeds to express its willingness to elect, 
and we believe has elected as Fellows men 
who could not pass this examination, and 
would not if they could; and not only that, 
but men whose whole lives have — been a 
standing protest against the views and -doc- 
trines of the Institute. -Is this treating 
the examination seriously ? We confess it 
puzzles us, and prompts us to ask whether 
the Institute has the courage of its con- 
victions, or rather whether it has any con- 
victions at all? Does it really believe in its 
examination P If so, why go back on it like 
this? Is it quite sure its conception of 
Architecture is the right one? If it is, why 
does it profess itself willing to elect men who 
think differently—men who hold that the In- 
stitute has no conception of what Architec- 
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should at the very least. have some claim to 
be considered an Artist; or, in other words, 
that the Fellows of an Institute of Architects 
should be Architects themselves. Here is 
something even we ean understand, and it 
strikes us as most-reasonable, and the only 
wonder is that no one had thought of it before. 
After all, then, professionalism is not every- 
thing. Considering that an Architect is 
before all things an Artist, it certainly might 
not be a bad idea to include in an Institute of 
Architects just a few Artists, with a view 
to leaven the whole Institute. But a cer- 
tain practical difficulty oeeurs to us. In 
these days, when the principles of Art have 
been scattered broadcast to the four winds of 
Heaven, when the frontier line between 
Philistia and Bohemia has been hopelessly 
effaced, who is to say whether such or such 
an one is an Artist or not? Are these half a 
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dozen men, even among the Associates them- 
selves, who are agreed as to what Architecture 
is? Do they possess any standard of eriti- 
cism by which they can judge whether a man 
is really an Artist, and a sufficiently accom- 
plished one, or whether he simply fancies 
himself to be such ? We have our doubts. 
But do these Associates seriously propose to 
themselves the Herculean labour of cleansing 
the Augean stable, of transforming the Royal 
Tustitute of British Architects into a Society 
of Artists? If they do, we admire their 
pluck, as they have a heavy task before them. 
But do they remember the ancient apothegm 
concerning an Ethiopian and a_ leopard? 
Have they considered whether the amount 
of energy necessary to this undertaking 
might be more profitably employed in another 
direction ? Have they considered whether 


the thing is possible, and if possible, whether ‘| 


it is worth while? Do they realise, we 
wonder, that an Artist is.one who follows 
Art as a religion, one who will only tolerate 
professionalism and worldly success m so far 
us they are consistent with Art; and do they 
equally realise that the Institute is a body 
iat only tolerates Art, in so far as it is 
consistent with professionalism and suceess. 
Do they quite realise that an Artist is one 
who liyes by ideas, who worships Nature and 
her principles, and to whom freedom is as 
the breath of his nostrils; and that the action 
of the Institute gives ground for thinking 
that it lives by opportunism and. officialism 
—by formulas and conyentions—that wor- 
ships professional decorum and_ practical 
suecess, and that is clothed with respect- 
ability and route, as with a froek coat 
and silk hat. All which things are 
worthy enough in their own proper places, 
but that place is not the Republi of Arts, 
How do they propose to reconcile those two 
attitudes, between which there is a. great 
eulf fixed; nay, more—hbetween which there 
is the same difference as between night 
and day, as between the truth and a lie, 
We ask them to consider this, and to face 
the situation squarely—to say whether they 
expect any success in attempting to mix 
water and oil. We see no chance here for a 
compromise, no chance to try and sit on two 
stools, or to serve two masters. There is no 
such thing as bemg “a bit of an Artist.” 
Hither a man is an Artist by the grace of 
God, or he is not. It is a-cireumstance over 
which he has no-control. Whether he has 
followed Art faithfully and is an accomplished 
Artist, or whether he has followed after some 
strange God and is an ignorant one, is quite 
another matter altogether. Can a Society of 
Artists logically include men who are not 
Artists, though both put up buildings ? Can 
a Society of Musicians include fog signallers, 
though both produce sounds? Can a Society 
of Whites include Blacks, even though they 
are all-human beings together ? If it does, 
it is no longer a Society of Whites, any more 
than the Institute can be a Institute of 
Architects if it includes men who are not 
Architects. This fact presents some diffieulty 
to all those who attach any value to the 
meaning of words, and think it advisable that 
things should be called by their right names. 
If what we hear be true, and if the Associates’ 
Committee really determines to see to it that 
Art be put first, and Professionalism be left 
to take care of itself; to insist, in season and 
out of season, that an Institute of Architects 
is by its name an Institute of Artists, and 
should be composed of such; to proceed to 
attain this end by a policy of pouring in 
water till the oil overflows at the top, their 
proceedings will be followed by every lover 
of Art with sympathy and interest. But if 
they are merely of opinion that Art might 
safely be patronised a little further without 
danger to the suecess of the Institue; thata 
little more Art might still be cons:stent with 
Professionalism and success; that the men 
elected as Fellows should take a little more 
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interest in Art and know a little more about 
it, but not necessarily be Artists by nature 
themselves; if they think that by this means 
the honour and glory of the Institute might 
be enhanced in the eyes of the public, all we 
can say is that possibly it may be so, but that 
it is of no importance to any one but them- 
selves, one way or the other. A society of 
professional men taking a more or less 
intelligent interest in Art is one thing, 
possibly a very useful thing ; but aSociety of 
Artists, producing Art and living for Art, is 
of a different order of creation altogether. 
To the Artist who must live an Artistic life 
by the law of his being—who is concerned 
before all things for the advancement of his 
Art: who is content to leave his reputation 
and ultimate suecess to the “ perfect witness 
of all-seeing Jove ’—it is of no interest or 
consequence whatever how far the Institute, 
or any other respectable society, is pleased to 
approve or disapprove of his Art, so long as 
such society has other interests which it 
continues to put before those of Art. 


STREET PAVEMENTS. 


HE number of letters appearing in a New- 
castle contemporary has induced a corre- 
spondent to send a few notes generally on street 
paving. No good roadway can be made with- 
outa rigid foundation, the miterial with which 
the street is paved beine merely the skin or 
veneer to preserve th: real roadway—the 
foundation underneath. Modern experience 
has shown that the best foundation is one 
composed of cement concrete. Numerous 
qualifications are necessary for an ideal road- 
way, and an engineer must take many con- 
siderations into account before deciding upon 
the most. suitable paving for different roads. 
These considerations are : —Impermeability (on 
sanitary grounds), durability, foothold, ease of 
traction, adaptability to all gradients, adapta- 
bility to all classes of traflic, noiselessness, non- 
manufacture of mud or dirt, ease of cleansing, 
ease of repairs, economical in first cost and main- 
tenance, not influenced by climatic changes, and 
goodappearance. All these qualifications have 
to be considered as well as the effect on the 
value of the surroundine property and business 
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interests. ‘The pavements for heavy traffic 
from which to select. are ‘“ granite setts,” 


“ wood blocks,” and “ natural asphalte.” 
THE GRANITE SeTT PAVEMENT, 

when of good quality, and well Iaid, has a 
longer life than any other, and costs less for 
maintenance. In Liverpool, where.the traffic 
is very heavy indeed, the average cost of main- 
tenance for four years was only one farthing 
per square yard, while natural asphalte cost 
nearly 2d., and -wood 53d. per square yard. 
This kind of pavement is adaptable to most 
eradients, is suitable for all classes of traftic, 
is very durable, has fair foothold, gives easy 
traction, gives. minimum of dust and mud, is 
fairly easily cleansed, and is fairly easily 
repaired. Its defects are that in certain 
conditions of the atmosphere it -is rather 
slippery, and the noise is undoubtedly 
very great. This latter defect can in. i 
great measure be overcome by using London 
and Hobbs’s patent non-conductor of sound, 
which, although it cannot prevent the noise 
granite, prevents 
that unpleasant echo or reverberation of sound 
which is caused by the common practice of 
sweeping hard gravel, a conductor of sound, 
between the setts before the bitumen is 
poured in. ‘The use of 
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has increased in a remarkable way du ing 
the last few years, no doubt in consequenc> of 
the superior quality of the Australian hi d- 
woods, recently introduced into this country, 
and its noiselessness without the slipperiness 
of asphalt2. It is noiseless, manufactures no _ 
dust in itself, offers very little resistance to 
traction, is fairly durable, is comparative y 
easily repaired, suits all classes of light trafic, 

has a good appearance, and is fairly easily 

cleansed, Its most serious defects are, that it 
offends more than any other pavement against 
public hygiene, and its cost of maintenance is . 
very great. In Liverpool, wood pavement is 

laid instead of granite setts if the abutting 

owners prepay 60 per cent. of the estimated 

first cost of the wood, the Council undertaking 
to maintain it for ten years. Asphalte pave- 

ment nearly complies with all requirements, 

but unless kept scrupulously clean is at times 

very slippery. It is very easily cleansed, and 

is quite impervious. 
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InuustRATED BY SKercuHes By H. [. Triaas, 
J. Hurcuines, E. F. Reynoups, AND 
G, A. Cox. 


PART I. 


JT was from someone who knew intimately 
of the history, the traditions, and the 
academic life of Oxford that there came 
the fastidious complaint of Oxford being 
“so bitterly historical.” The phase must 

seem unjust to the majority of us, whether 
we know Oxford in fact or by hearsay only. 
Oxford has a pre-eminence in antiquity, and 
as we are wont to value and esteem, to 
closely cherish all those ancient signs and 
tokens which help us to link ourselves to our 
forefathers, to feel and think for a moment as 
they felt and thought, and the past history 
of our race: so should Oxford be most 
valued, most cherished, and most esteemed. of 
us, People are apt to forget that the major 
part of the charm and beauty which appeal to 
them in the relics of antiquity—in the work 
of the hands and minds of men who belonged 
to a past epoch—is not so much interest in 
the thing itself as that it focusses on to the 
imagination the limitations, customs, ideals, 
and enthusiasm of those from whom we 
inherit our national prestige, whose experi- 
ences we profit by, and whose impulses are 
yet throbbing in our own veins. ‘he day is 
not far distant when an omnibus, such as 
those now running on our streets, with its 
primitive harness and iron-bound wheels, and 


all splashed over with crude colours and- 


painted letters, will be set in a museum, and 
regarded with the admiration and veneration 
of our descendants. 

When above we alluded to Oxford as being 
pre-eminent in antiquity, we did so advisedly. 
It has certain characteristics which make it, 
with the sister University at Cambridge, 
unique in the British Empire. We must 
first remember that since a very early date, 
which cannot be exactly stated, but which 
may be fairly referred to the year 1100, the 
purpose and ambition of Oxford has been 
constant and unchanged. It is known that 
Master Puleyn began to lecture at Oxford in 
1133, and it is not likely he would have done 
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so had there been no schools. Oxford also, by 
virtue of its high privilege as a centre of 
education, has found respect of Kings, Popes, 
and Conquerors, and it has been largely 
preserved from the eliminations, reorgan‘s 

tions, and renovations which characterise 
other places. Oxford has always been Oxford ; 
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and it may be assumed that 400 years ago its 
University was of greater significance than it 
isnow. In the reign of Henry III. there were 
30,000 students. So it is that very little has 
been removed to make place for new. The 
Colleges venerated their traditions. One thing 
has grown and developed from another, till 
now we find in Oxford, and in its Architecture, 
and its régime, anomalies and anachronisms 
bunched together ; and through and over this 
history has marked its epochs in stone walls, 
and in college phrases and customs, so that he 
who can read these signs and tokens may indeed 
feel and say, if he be so minded, that Oxford is 
“hitterly historical.” In Architecture we may 
trace from the Old Castle and the Cathedral, 
Merton and Magdalen, to Jacobean Oxford, 
all crumbling and lichened, and crowded with 
thousands of noble associations, and the 
names that have distinguished our country. 
At St. John’s and Queen’s we are reminded 
that even such modern names in the history 
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of Architecture as those of Inigo Jones 
and Wren are beginning to fade into the 
dimness of history along with those of 
William of Wykeham and William de 
Wayneflete, for the Jones’ Colonade in 
the inner quadrangle of John’s is crumbling 
badly, and the noble front of Queens (which, 
however, is actually the work of Hawkesmoor, 
though suggested hy Wren) is scared by the 
weather, and the forms of the carving are 
growing blurred and merged together con- 
fusedly. And so may we trace out, step by 
step, the history of Oxford in its stones, 
through Thomas Dean’s University Museum, 
inspired by the writings of Mr. Ruskin, the 
Balliol scholar, through the work of the re- 
vivalists to Mr. Waterhouse’s Balliol front, and 
to Mr. Jackson’s new schools. Mr. Bodley’s 
perfect and inimitable compositions in the 
style of the fourteenth century Oxford tradi- 
tions, down to Mr. Hare’s Municipal Buildings, 
which stand within a stone’s throw of the old 
Carfax tower, as though a cycle were completed 
and the last were linked to the first. And 
that such a cycle, never is, and never can be 
complete, that the future is always treading 
on the heels of the present, and the present is, 
even while we notice it, ticked off as belonging 
to the past, is the bitterness of the historical 
side of Oxford. This merging contrast of old 
and new is emphasised by the electric lighting 
which has displaced gas in the main streets of 
Oxford. One feels it was_an obtuseness of 
sentiment and feeling, a very instinct of the 
vandal, that prompted such usage. Now, from 
the Carfax to Magdalen, and upon Balliol and 
John’s, electric light flashes, and a tram jangles 
up and down before them. The old Colleges 
shrink away and stand alone with their 
solitary, solemn past, and the life of the place, 
with its hopes, and ambitions, and despairs, 
circles and hop round and within their walls. 
And if the varying forms of Architecture can 
so solemnly impress us with the ineffable sad- 
ness and awesome solemnity. which are 
awakened in us when we are confronted with 
the relics of the past life of our race, how 


strongly. must this be impressed upon the | 


thoughtful within the University itself, when 
every custom of the invoked régime and 
discipline of the Colleges has its tradition, and 
to those who care to know, a special signi- 
ficance as being a heritage from the dead past, 
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when other religions and aspirations were the 
living impulse of the ’Varsity. We have said 
that Conservatism is characteristic of the 
Academic mind, not to annul and reorganise, 
but rather to retain traditions, and modify 
them to the changing needs, We may, in 
illustration of this, refer to the céremony 
known as Collections. The function has been 
thus described by Mr. Andrew Lang: “On 
the last day of term, undergraduates are 
called into the Hall, where the Master and 
the Dean of the Chapel sit in solemn state. 
Hxamination papers are out, but no one heeds 
them very much. The real ordeal is the 
awful interview with the Master and the Dean. 
The former regards you with the eyes of a 
Judge, while the Dean says: ‘ Master, I am 
pleased to say that Mr. Brown’s papers are 
very fair, very fair. But in the matter of 
chapels and of catechitics Mr. Brown sets— 
for a scholar—a very bad example to the other 
undergraduates. He has only once attended 
Divine service on Sunday morning, and on 
that occasion, Master, his dress consisted 
exclusively of a long great coat and’a pair of 
boots.’ After this accusation, the Master will 
turn to the culprit, and observe, with emphasis 
(ill represented: by italics): ‘ Mr. Brown, the 
College cannot hear with pleasure of such be- 
haviour on the part of ascholar. You are gated 
Mr. Brownfor the first fortnight of next term.’” 
Now this ordeal, with its strange appellation, 
is merely a survival of an obsolete custom 
relating tothe collection of the College dues. 
This duty is now performed by the bursar at 
the beginning of each term, but in 1331 it was 


ordained that all Masters of Arts should per- 


sonally collect their salaries from the scholars, 
and this was done at the end of the term. 
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The early history of the University is replete 
with a fascinating interest, but it is rather 
with the Architecture of the city that we are 
here concerned. The story of the early 
struggles with the Jews, the Friars, the Papal 
Legates, and, above all, with the town, which 
it is to be remembered was a flourishing com- 
mercial centre, with moneylenders and trading 
barges on the river before the University 
acquired any privileges, or, indeed, property. 
It was not till the thirteenth century that the 
University may properly be said to come into 
existence. It was only then that she gained 
to the possession of rents and common funds, 
and that benefactions were contributed and 
endowments made. From that date her power 
grew, chiefly by the support of the Monarch 
and the Papal Courts. One of the earliest 
tokens of the growing prestige and importance 
of the University were the assignation of 
fines. The earliest of these seems to have 
been paid by thetownspeople of Oxford over the 
matter of the hanging of two clerks. The 
town had hanged these clerks, or scholars, of 
the University, and had to pay no less a 
sum than 652s. by way of compensation, 
In those days every clerk seems to have been 
equipped with bow and arrows, and dagger ; 
and with perhaps a buckler to ward the 
weapons of his adversaries ; indeed, even as in 
Monmouth’s day, the University contributed a 
useful body of archers in the unfortunate 
cause. It was, however, in broils with the 
town, or more rarely with a rival College, that 
these weapons came into play. The “Town 
and Gown row” is by no means a. latter-day 
invention, the game was played with more 
serious issues five hundred years ago. One 
may remark that even in the fourteenth 
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century the saying that “boys will be young a 
men” was as true as it is in Oxford to-day, ; 
whether it inspires dawning manhood to ram 7 
plate-glass windows in the “ High” with a | 
ladder, and be fined in the Chancellor's Court 
therefor, or to abuse the wine at the 
Swyndlestock Tavern in Carfax and break the 
head of the vintner with his own tankard on 
his own threshold. This is what happened on — 
the feast of St. Scolastica in 1354, and led to a. 
town and gown row, such as the most hot- 
headed undergrad. dare not hope to provoke in 
these days. In ten minutes the town bell was’ 
set ringing in St. Martin’s Tower, the Chan- 
cellor answered with the bell of St. Mary’s, 
and shooting commenced. It was only at 
nightfall that the ranks of the town, 
strengthened by their friends from the country 
outside the gates, drove back the clerks to ; 
their colleges. One regrets that the town  ~ 
should have resorted to the scalping of sundry 
of the defeated scholars. Perhaps it ‘was in 
consideration. of this painful indignity that 

) the final result of the whole matter was the 

conferring of many liberties upon the | 

University by Edward III. This indulgence— x 

for in pomt of fact many of these newly | 

conferred rights had been taken from the | 

town—indicates the recognition of powerand ~ 4 

consequence he accorded to the University. < 

It is with the Architecture of the city,. 
however, that we are now in chief concerned. 

Oxford is full of fine Architecture, which is 

not merely manifested in its edifices of im- 

portance or magnificence, but in all the 

ramifications and humble outbuildings of its . 

numerous Colleges. . We are speaking, of 

course, of medieval Oxford, but there is very > 
little of bad Architecture, old or new, in- 

Oxford, and among the modern collegiate 

buildings the only designs that can be termed 

bad are those erections of the days of the 

Gothic revival, and from these blots Oxford, 4 

happily, has largely found-exemption. In our | 
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own day Mr. Bodley, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
Champueys haye all contributed to the dignity 
and beauty of collegiate Oxford, and Mr. | 
Hare, on behalf of the town, has, in his munici-. 
pal hall, raised a building which, besides its ~ bd 


creat merits of design has, in point of style, 
exactly achieved that happy balance of old =~ 
and new, which will allow his building for  — 
ever to stand in medieval Oxford, unchalleng- 
ing and unchallenged of the College build- 
ings, while, at. the same time, it can never be 
attributed to any other date than the end of =~ 
the nineteenth century. Wefindalsoafurther 
gracefulness and charm in this beautiful city. 
If the College buildings could cease to have — 
any existence, Oxford would still be one of the — 
most picturesque and romantie of English — 
towns. The unequal, irregular streets are 
flanked by houses that have stood, as they 
stand now, beside the Colleges for centuries. 
There were the unpretentious homes of the 
townspeople in times gone by. Some are simply . 
plastered, some have carved bargeboards, a ~ 
few gain an effect of richness with half-tim-  ,_ 
bered fronts, but all and each achieve some  — 
simple Architectural effect, in superimposi- — ~ 
tion of dormer over bay, or some picturesque - 
grouping and emphasis of the window openings 
upon their narrow frontage. The characteristic 
feature in these humble dwellings is the oriel. 
Nearly every house is plastered white over a 
timbered construction, and the oriels and bays — 
break out upon every conceivable curve and — 
angle into hexagonal, octagonal, square or 
segmental projections in fancy-free variations 

and combinations, and besides effecting a 
variety of interesting and often felicitous 
designs, and expressing them with a pre- = — 
cision and completeness that is fascinating, % 
show to the passer-by along the curve of the ; 
street a broken vista of oriels, eaves, dormers, ~ € 
and corbelled gables which could hardly be 
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anywhere matched forpicturesqueness, And 
it is in this setting that the contrasting» 3 
richness of the gray, time-worn Colleges * 
are viewed. . Their lichened, crumbling 3 


stone fronts stand, for the most part, 

sandwiched between all this broken pic- 
‘turesque jumble of white plaster and wood. - _ 
It is in this . particular that Oxford 
is in chief distinguishable from Cambridge;  ~_ 
at the latter the University buildings, or ~ 
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“backs,” stand in one part, aside from the 
town. Comparisions are for ever being made 


between the sister *Varsities, which are, in 
truth, rather wearisome. 
one or two Architectural features which are 
distinctly associated with one or the other. It 
seems curious, for instance, that the Oxford 
Gate Tower should be characterised by a single 
angle turret, while that of Cambridge always 
has two, thereby achieving symmetry for its 
elevation. The great Coat of Arms decorating 
the spandril, formed by the label of the arch- 
way and the string above, is particularly a 
Cambridge feature. Those who have visited 
Cambridge cannot fail to have been struck 
with the richness and skill with which these 
scutcheons have been wrought over the entrance 
gateways at Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges. 
In the continuation of this article we shall 
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deal more particularly with the various Oxford 
Colleges. 


One of the chief features of the Jubilee 
celebrations at Gravesend was the unveiling 
of a statue of the Queen, which the Mayor has 
presented to the borough. The statue has 
been erected outside the Technical School. 

A pitt has been brought in by Mr. Jesse 
Collings and the Home Secretary to confirm a 
provisional order made under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, to enable the 
London County Council to clear and acquire a 
site of about 9000 square feet in the most 
congested part of Southwark, off the Black- 
friars Road, and at no great distance from the 
Peabody blocks. The boundaries of this area 
are Pocock Street, on the north-west ; Green 
Street, on the north-east, vacant land, on the 
south-east, and Board school buildings, on the 
south-west. 
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ON FLOORS AND THEIR COVERINGS. 
By Wm..Norman Brown. 


ERHAPS in no other portion of our houses 

and their furnishing have greater changes 
been effected of late years than with our 
floorings and their coverings. While some 
generation or so since it-was the custom to cover 
the whole floor space—possibly because of the 
ugly and ill-fitting boards—with a Turkey, or 
Brussels, or a Kidderminster carpet, or if 
more refined somewhat, having the space 
around hidden with floorcloth—this, usually, 
with the carpet, having horribly inartistic and 
crude patterns thereon, totally out of har- 
mony with the furniture and their general 
surroundings—now it has become the custom 
in town, suburbs, and country alike, to have, 
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in the better class of residences, the floorings 
either stained, painted, or grained, or, what is 
far better, hygienically andartistically, to have 
them laid with a well-fitting parquet. These 
are among the best of the modern furnisher’s 
resources, and there are such a variety 
of makes upon the market that he must be 
hard to please, indeed, who cannot be suited. 
Further to these I shall not refer, but 
to those to whom parquet wood flooring is 
an impossibility, I would remind them that 
some very pleasing effects can be obtained 
from stains, particularly if the boards have 
been laid down in narrows. Thus a good 
effect. can be procured by getting a light and 
a dark stain, and after preparing the woods 
by planing, sand-papering, &c., using them 
alternately on the boards, while another pleas- 
ing variety can be imparted by mixing equal 
quantities of the two stains together, and 
employing a third shade on a third board, Ke. 
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For pine floors a first-class stain consists of a 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash, 
which will give a more or less deep colour, 
according to the strength; when varnished 
with shellac dissolyed by heat in alcohol, a rich 
walnut colour will be the result, or with a 


TRIGGS, 


weaker solution and copal varnish, oak stain 
will be obtained. Other stains can be pur- 
chased, or made according to recipes. In the 
West of London there is a colony, given over 
rather to wstheticism, in which the houses 
were designed by Mr. Norman Shaw, and are for 
the most part comfortable, although wsthetic. 
It is not, however, with the colony, known as 
Bedford Park, the Architect, or the exterior of 
the houses that I have to do on.the present 
occasion; but rather with the decorative 
interiors of some few over which [ have 
recently rambled, and which are characteristic 


of those all over the Park. In one the doors 
and woodwork were painted a pale grey blue, 
with flooring of a dark oak stain, varnist e1; 
the external sides of the doors, with the 
accompanying woodwork of passages, landings, 
and staircase of a dark chocolate colour, 
painted and varnished. Along the hall and 
staircase was an art varnished dado; but in 
one house an exception had been made in 
having this of Indian matting, stretched and 
fastened on with a neat beading, painted a 
pale sea green in harmony with the rest of the 
woodwork, the inner panels of the doors here 
being adorned with a spray of wild flowers on 
each, which stood out well from the sea-green 
background. For morning and sitting rooms 
and boudoirs this style of decoration is parti- 
cularly appropriate. Other houses in Bedford 
Park, particularly if the panelling is of a pale 
dull brown—a mild terra-cotta. in fact—have 
the floor spaces around the art carpets or 


centre rugs painted a brilliant white, much 
after the style of enamel, and if Liberty silks 
are employed in the wall decorations, and the 
furniture is en suite, the effect is charming. 
Many of our younger Art workmen would 
gain a valuable object lesson in decorative 


work by a ramble over a few of the Bedford — 


Park houses when opportunity presents itself, 
Quitting Chiswick, I may mention that some 
time since a mansion in Haton Square was 
decorated under the wgis of one of the sisters 
Crommelin, which house now ranks among the 
prettiest in London. The drawing-rooms are 
in plain white woodwork, with panels of pale 
sage-green silk let into the wall; between the 
two drawing-rooms are Eastern arches, and 
behind these is a small recess, having a white 
dado, and above it a Japanese paper with a 
cream - coloured ground, and bearing rose- 
coloured jasmine upon it. The ceiling is 
papered in the same colours, but the design is 
different, the rose- hued jasmine assuming 
somewhat cloud-like shapes. The dining-room 
has been furnished in crimson and white, the 
motif being thus preserved, having a high 
white dado and crimson paper, while the space 
usually orsupied by folding-doors has in leu 
a white Cairene gate of open Musbarabiyeh 
work, Another house, for the decoration of 
which the other Miss Crommelin was respon- 
sible, and situated in Wimpole Street, will be 
found rich, quaint, and somewhat unusual. 
Here the entrance hall, which it is the fashion 
to have totally distinct from the staircase, is 
panelled with oak, having let in panels of a 
splendid dark Rose du Barri and dull gold 
paper. ‘The curtains are of brocade of the 
same colours, consisting of a double tapestry, 
and, when hung, have the appearance of being 
entirely woven by hand. The staircase is a very 
gay affair, the paper being a brilliant French 
one, having a pale cream ground, with a large, 
easy pattern of a rose-tree branch with a bird 
perched thereon. At irregular intervals a 
peacock, almost life size and gay in Nature’s 
plumage, appears, standing also upon a branch. 
The drawing-room is decorated entirely in 
yellow, having curtains of a pale, soft colour, 
with a shot pattern thereon, ranging from 
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‘painting a serpentine line, 2in, in breadth, | = 


yellow to terra-cotta, Hach chair and couch 
in this salon has been upholstered in a different 
colour, material, and pattern, but all are soft 
semitones. In the bedrooms, all those on the 
first floor are coloured alike, papered with pale 
pink carnations, of a deeper tone, and ap- 
proaching to Rose du Barri, with green leaves 
mingling. In another set the bedrooms are 
papered with a quaint old English design of 
small, irregular terra-cotta flowering on a 
cream ground, the curtain being old English 
in design, with a conventionalised, inde- 
scribable flower pattern in grey on a terra- 
cotta ground. The boudoir is papered with 


pale, soft, willow green, having above that a: 


white frieze with pale pink tea-roses all over 
it, the ceiling being in pale green also, with 
soft pink flowers scattered over it irregularly, 
the effect, with the dark terra-cotta chenille 
curtains, being simply harmoniously magni- 
ficent. To revert, however, to the immediate 
subject of this article, flooring, I may 
mention that painted floors, carried out deco- 
ratively in two or more colours, and in 
imitation of the inlaid woods found in 
ancient French houses, is especially. satisfac- 
tory. A good design consists in having large 
octagonal blocks, enclosing a star radiating 
from the centre, where it commences as a 
small figure, formed of eight diamond-shaped 
blocks in two shades of yellow; from these 
other diamonds. of .chocolate, outlined with 
black, continuing thus to radiate in two rows 
of lighter shades of Indian red until blocks 
3ft. in diameter are formed, the spaces 
between being filled with yellow blocks. The 
line of octagonal figures outlined with black 
and Indian red is edged by a band of yellow 
6in. in depth, and bordered with a line 
of black, lin. wide, and one of red,- 3in. 
in width. The octagonal blocks extend 
in one uniform line, the triangular spaces 
formed between being filled with yellow and 
black stripes. If the aid of stencil-plates is 
called in, such designs can be very effectively 
and simply worked up. A very good and de- 


cidedly handsome border for a flooring can be- 


obtained by painting the boards a pale cream 
colour, putting on two coats, then upon this 
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-and with a small sponge wipe off all paste, 
 &e., when the result will be a very good imita- 


plates cut with blocks of various forms and 


_ surroundings. 


the half-circles being 12in. in diameter, and 
eut from paper, then in each semicircular 
space stencilling in some appropriate figure, 
using a paper pattern, and taking care to well = 
fasten down the edges before wofking in. —§ — 
Then around this design on the ground apply 

one or more coatings of black paint, and 
when dry a coat of copal varnish, then rub 
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off with pulverised pumice stone, rinsing off 


thoroughly before the pumice dries. Then if — 
it is desired to be highly polished so as to 
‘imitate ebony, this varnishing, &c., willhave — — 
to be completed several times until a perfectly ~~ 
dense hard finish has been obtained. Wet — 
the paper-stencil designs to lift them off, 


tion of inlaid flooring. A very handsome a 
flooring can be obtained by employing stencil — 


sizes, then painting in with stains in imitation 
of inlaid blocks of walnut, oak, ebony, cherry, 
&e., with small blocks of enamelled cream- 
white, as near like ivory as possible. Thus an 

ebonised ground, with comparatively small — 
figures in white, such as a conventionalised | 
flower or geometrical pattern, will appear = 
more like genuine inlaying than a diffuseand =~ 
bold application. Where the very pleasing — 
and beautiful plan of a central carpet with a _ 
border of natural wood or tiles, or their imita- 
tions, is adopted, a very good effect can be- | 
procured by painting, some thiee or four feet 3 
from the surbase, the floor in some colour — q 
contrasting with that of the walls and — 
harmonising with the woodwork. A rich — 
brown, warmed with red or Indian red, a — 
chocolate, a rich deep-toned oak, or some of the 
buffs—café aw lait or citrine—are all good — 
colours for such purpose, and enable the 

employment of pretty rugs, thus permitting — 
the furniture, which in these days is decidedly 
of the miscellaneous and brie & brac order, to — 
be shown off to the greatest advantage. A 
carpet, to be perfect, should be soft of texture, | 
rich in appearance, and “blowey” in effect— __ 
that indescribable effect which is observable in — 


oat 


a field of breeze-blown corn—these results are 
the best attained in Oriental carpets and rugs. 
It must always be borne in mind by the artistic 
decorator that the carpet must forma suitable =~ 
ground upon which furniture and other objects 
placed upon it are to stand in harmonious 


conjunction or pleasing contrast, while its ~ 
character should also accord with the general 
While hangings, wall decora- 
tions, furniture, and ornamental additionsmay  — 
be low in tone and delicately manipulated,a = _ 


carpet should be full, rich, and deep, “glowing, — 
radiant, or bright, as opposed to dull, quiet, 
or heavy,” and having a predominance of —_ 
bright and warm colour rather than of cold and — 
neutral tints. The practice of covering up the » 
entire flooring right up to the base of the skirting 
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board, leaving no trace of the floor material, is 
contrary to the first principles of Decorative 
Art, which strictly requires that the nature 
of the construction, as far as possible, should 
be always revealed, or at least indicated, by 
I cannot do 
better than close my first article witha couple 


the adornment which it bears. 
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of quotations. In a small German essay by 
Karl Krumbholtz, and entitled “ Made-Over 
Princess,” the following sentiments respecting 
the true principles of design and colour re- 
garding floor decoration are worthy of remem- 
brance: “In general little or no attention 
is paid to the law that the flat surface should be 
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of light andshade. This principle is applicable 
to the decoration of floors, walls, woodwork, 
tapestries, carpets, and furniture,” _ According 
to this treatise, a flat surface, as that of a floor 
for instance, should be decorated with a sym- 
metrical flat pattern throughout, which will 
give it a quiet surface, and present the same 


decorated with flat ornament, i.c., with designs 
which either represent a flat surface or whose 
This does not preclude the 
employment of fruits, flowers, leaves, and 
arabesques : it only requires that they should 
be treated flatly, being somewhat like plants 
in a herbarium, and not in relief, with effects 
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aspect from all points of view. 
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proportioned in intensity to the vivacity 
with which this misappropriation of judicious 
design is exoressed in the fabric.” 


Tur Heckmondwike District’ Council has 


decided to apply for powers to borrow the 


money necessary to build public baths, 


Taking my 
other authority, Sir Digby Wyatt, he, in : 
report on the subject of floors, &c., says: “The 
moment one is impressed with the idea of 
walking or sitting upon what no person in his 
senses would think of walking or sitting upon, 
| a painful sense of impropriety is experienced, 
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CHATSWORTH HOUSE. 
SOCIETY 


THE SHEFFIELD 
OF ARCHITECTS, 


VISIT OF 


aes year it is the practice of the members 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors to journey to some notable place, 

_and combine pleasure with instruction. This 
year Chatsworth House, one of the princely 
houses of the Duke of Devonshire, was selected, 
and the excursion recently made was one of 
the pleasantest ever held under the auspices of 
the society. Owing to the recent holidays the 
attendance was not so large as usual, but 
amongst those who took the trip were Messrs. 
Joseph Smith, vice-president; C. J. Innocent, 
hon, secretary; 'T’. H. Waterhouse, Benjamin 
Bagshawe, E. M. Gibbs, W. J. Hale, H. Web- 
ster, J. Norton, J. 'T. Cook, A. H. Holland, 
C. F. Innocent, J. C. A. Teather, T. Myles, 
L. D. Hemsoll, W. Denton, F. J. Innocent, 
Cc. F. Bond, 'T. H. Robinson, and EF. Wilson. 
Mr. R. W. Fowler (the president) and Mr. F. 
Fowler (the treasurer) wrote regretting their 
inability to attend. The Duke of Devonshire 
placed the whole of Chatsworth and its grounds 
at the disposal of the members, and there was 
no check whatever upon the party seeing any- 
thing that could interest them as professional 
men and lovers of all that is beautiful and rare 
in Art. Mr. Gilson Martin, F.S.1., his Grace’s 
steward, met the members at the main entrance, 
and accorded them a hearty welcome. Mr. B. 
Bagshawe, who is a “ lay ” member of the 
society, was appointed cicerone. He has arare 
knowledge of Chatsworth, of its history, its 
architecture, and its many treasures, and was 
able to conduct the party to places of the deepest 
interest to them. He was ever ready with ex- 
planation, suggestion, and reminiscence. Pecu- 
liarities of the stonework at the entrance 
having been commented upon, a visit was 
made to that portion of the house usually 
shown to the public, and here there was much 
to admire, though, to many, the sights were 
no new pleasure. The members were then 
privileged to visit 

Tue Liprary. 


A long stay was made here, and among the 
numerous valuable books examined were Claude 
TLoraine’s “ Liber Veritas,” several of the famous 
Inigo Jones’ sketch books, one including a diary 
of his stay at Rome, and another containing 
many exquisite designs—some coloured—for 
masque costumes, «ec. ; early Caxtons, and the 
first book printed in the English language, 
valuable illuminated books, a curious volume 
of surveys of the Cavendish estate at the end 
of the sixteenth and the early part of the 
seventeenth century, early plans of Chats- 
worth House, and sketches and manuscript 
memoranda of Watson, the person principally 
engaged on the carved stone and woodwork 
at Chatsworth at the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Leaving the library, the grand suite of private 
apartments was traversed, and an opportunity 


was given of examining the magnificent works” 


of Holbein, Tintoretto, Rembrandt, and other 
creat Artists of their time. There were also 
some charming pictures by Reynolds, Law- 
rence, and other masters of the English School, 
exquisite wall and ceiling decorations, beauti- 
ful wood-carving, and rare china and curios. 
A move was made for the two galleries con- 
taining the most valuable collection of original 
drawings by 
OLp MASTERS 


in the possession of any private individual. 
None of the great Italian, German, Flemish, 
French, Venetian, Spanish, and other Schools 
are unrepresented, and the drawings were a 
revelation to most of those present. Amongst 
them are the works of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Leonardo Da _ Vinci, 
Poussin, Claude, Salvator Rosa, Correggio, Luca 
Signorelli, Vandyke, and many others. The 
drawings, of course, are not of large size, and 
the two galleries are filled with them. Hours 
would be insufticient to make a real inspection 


of the grand collection, and it would take days: 


to vbserve and study them as they deserve, 
The late Mr. Reid, of the British Museum, 


made a careful catalogue of the collection. in 
recent years, and many of the more valuable 
drawings were autotyped years ago by Messrs. 


Brawn, of Paris, from whom facsimiles are | 


still obtainable. Among other rooms visited 
were two private ones, containing a collection 
of exquisite water-colour drawings, principally 
beautiful examples of David Cox and William 
Hunt, The famous 


ScuLPTURE GALLERY 


also proved most interesting, and afterwards 
the gardens, with their many artificial wonders, 
and the electrical apparatus, for which water 
power is utilised for lighting the whole of the 
house, were examined. The fountains, including 
the Emperor, which throws a jet of water 270ft. 
high, were playing in honour of the visitors. 
There was a long discussion regarding the 


extorior of the house, and the cheap rate at | 
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which much of the beautiful carving was 
executed. The tour concluded with a visit to 
Queen Mary’s Bower, and many were the 
opinions hazarded as to the time of erection 
and object of the strange, moat-surrounded 
building. No satisfactory conclusion was come 
to, but there was general agreement that the 
building was erected before the time of Queen 
Mary. A welcome break had been made in the 
sculpture gallery, where the vice-president, 
Mr. Joseph Smith, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Duke of Devonshire for the privilege he 
had accorded the members, to Mr. Gilson 
Martin-for his kindness in personally conduct- 
ing the members through. the house, and. to 


Miss Martin for the manner in which she had ~ 
placed the treasures of the library at the 


disposal of the visitors, 
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ADDITIONS ‘TO THE MONT BLANC 


OBSERVATORY. 


a Coe first station placed upon the rock of the 

Bosses consisted of only two rooms. The 
new structure, which has been put together by 
Mr, Vallot, is simply amazing, situated as it is 
at an altitude of 14,360ft., well equipped, and 
scientifically arranged. The old station 
measured 164ft. by 10ft., and was divided into 


two rooms, one of which was used as a refuge » 


to travellers, and the other being used as an 


observatory; but modest as its dimensions =~ 


were, it was of the greatest service to science 
and scientists. A few years later Mr. Vallot 
enlarged the observatory by adding four rooms 
to it, and since 1892 three other rooms have 
been built. ‘The habitability of the structure 
is now perfect, even during snowstorms. A 
stone wall surrounds the edifice and embraces 
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the stanchions, the ice constituting between. : 


the stones a cement of extreme hardness, The 
board walls are everywhere double, with a 
-mattress of air between them, thus assuring a oe 


good internal temperature. 


room, both of which form the vestibule. 


the use of guides, which contains ten beds, on 
the same side as the director’s room, with four 
beds. On the left, there is the registering 


laboratory, and an extremely well-organised 
spectroscopy, 
lighted solely from above by means of a 
There is also’ a 
sleeping apartment, with four beds, and an — 


room for photography and 
window of coloured glass. 


excellent physical laboratory. 


C The area occu- 
pied by the building is about 100 square feet, 
and it consists of a large kitchen, anda work __ 
On: 
the right, a large room has been set aside for — 
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Bricks and Moflar.” 


ErrinegHam Housr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
July 14th, 1897. 

“ T know what it is to live im a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a Dbless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting rts fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JoHN 
RusKIN. 


Mr. Joun Burnet, Architect, was presented 
with his portrait, painted by Mr. Guthrie, as a 
testimonial last week —Mr. William Gilfillan, 


then narrated some iaterantias incidents in 
his professional career. 


Tue Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council has prepared an interesting 
report relative to the stands erected to view 
the Jubilee procession. In all 1226 applica- 
tions for temporary stagings were received, of 
which 1104 were granted (but in forty-eight 
cases the licences were not taken up), ninety 
were refused, eight were withdrawn, and 
twenty-four were made too late to admit of 
their being dealt with. By far the greater 
number of stagings in respect of which 
licences were granted required amendments 
of a more or less important character, and in 
very many cases, even where the applications 
were made and the plans submitted by Archi- 
tects or practical carpenters, it was found 
necessary to point out the need for the tying 
together by braces of the different parts of 
the structures. Among the stands were some 
of very large size, and their construction was 
specially supervised, not only by the Architect 
but in some cases by the engineer also. The 
Committee thinks it only due to the district 
surveyors concerned to state that they one 
and all exercised efficient and vigilant super- 


= 


purely local, experience, Mr, Josiah Thomas 
had long enjoyed the reputation of being a 


most capable judge of property, and _ his 
services to the city did not debar him from a 
large private practice. 

Last week the patch of the “ Waste of 


Walworth,” granted by Richard II. to Sir 
William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
for his services in suppressing Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, was placed in the hands of con- 
tractors. It is to be converted into a recrea- 
tion ground for the use of the children of the 
densely populated neighbourhood in which i 
is situated. The “patch,” which is in the 
vicinity of Hast Lane, was long inhabited by 
gipsies, who were ultimately evicted by the 
sanitary authorities. Later on it became the 
Sunday resort of quack doctors, political avi- 
tators, cheapjacks, and Salvationists. The 
ground has been purchased for £6000, which 
sum is to be found by the London County 
Council and the Newington Vestry. Mr. 
Bailey, M.P. for Walworth, has contributed 
£375 for the erection of a g@ymnasium, and 
levelling operations are now being carried out. 


THe principal witness examined last week 
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who presided, said that the testimonial was a 
token of the respect they bore towards Mr, 
Burnet for the high qualities he had. mani- 
fested during his long eareer as an Architect 
in Glasgow. His intellectual powers had 
placed him in the forefront of his profession, 
and he had executed commissions, civic and 
ecclesiastical, of a magnitude that fell to the 
lot of few.—Mr. Thomson, on behalf of the 
Architects, Mr. R. Whitson, of the measurers, 
and Mr. John Paterson; of the -contractors, 
offered a few words of congratulation.—Mr. 
John Burnet expressed his gratitude for their 
kindness, and his appreciation of the form which 
it had taken. Nothing could give him more 
pleasure than to receive a pee ‘ait painted hy 
so eminent an Artist. It had always been a 
pleasure to himto have his designs carried out 
by friends present and absent. Mr. Burnet 
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vision over the actual construction of the 
stands after the plans had been approved by 
the Council’s staff. It was found necessary to 
condemn 202 structures in various parts of 
London, consisting chiefly of temporary stands 
and balconies. 


We regret to announce that the long illness 
of Mr. Josiah Thomas, the Bristol city sur- 
veyor, has terminated fatally. Mr. Thomas 
had practically been in the city’s service all his 
life, for after leaving the Bristol Grammar 
School he joined his uncle, the late Mr. Arm- 
strong, C.K., who was then city surveyor, and 
he succeeded to that office when still a young 
man, holding this important appointment for 
more than thirty years. A man of great, ability 
and industry, with thorough knowledge of. his 
profession, and with altogether exceptional, if 
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by the Select Committee on Museums was Sir 
John Taylor, the chief Surveyor of the Board 
of Works, who “aie his department had con- 
trol of all the public buildings m London, 
except those belonging to the P ost Office. At 
South Kensington there were many old and 


some new temporary structures in close 
proximity toe the galleries which were of an 
extremely inflammable character. Besides 


these, there were in the Cromwell Road front 
some very old and dilapidated buildings of a 
most combustible nature, occupied for resi- 
dential and office purposes. The residences 
of the three chief officials had been built by 
the Department of Science and Art, but they 

had no pretentions to being fireproof, He 
considered that the whole of the temporary 
buildings should be at: once removed as rapidly 
as possible, and re-built. he dangers of the 
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building had been placed before them by Mr. 
Street, an expert, who had been called in to 
report on the question. Since then very little 
had been done to improve the condition of 
things. There was no practical difficulty in 
renewing the roofs and making them fire- 
proof; the only question was one of cost. 
‘Lhe buildings on the south side had no pre- 
tence to fire-proof construction. The floors 
and the roofs were both of wood. If money 
were provided ky the Treasury, the Office of 
Works would at once proceed with the re- 
building. The plans were in part ready, and 
the only question was as to the front. ‘The 
desiens for the new building had been selected 
five years ago, and part of the working draw- 
ings had been completed, but there was no 
money to carry them further. 


One of the oldest houses of Paris is to dis- 
appear in the course of a few days under the 
pick and crowbar of the contractor. ‘The 
Hotel des Arquebusiers, now No. 39 in the 
Rue de l’Arbaléte, dates from Charles VI., and 
served as the headquarters of the crossbowmen 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The vast. garden, which still exists, afforded 
space for sheoting practice and merry meet- 


ings. About 1578 the building became a school . 


of apothecaries, whilst the grounds were con- 
verted into a physic garden. Later on the 
nuns of St. Agatha, vowed to perpetual silence, 
were the tenants, and the ladies of the Port 
Royal succeeded them. Then for atime less 
reputable occupants held the lease; but after 
the outbreak of the Revolution religion came 
back again, and the Mass was sung secretly in 
this retreat. An orphanage was next estab- 
lished by the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and, finally, the Christian Brothers set up a 
school which, under lay direction, has existed 
to the present day. 


THE well-known French painter, M. Dantan, 
who was taking a holiday at Villerville, was 
killed last week in a carriage accident. Joseph 
Edovard Dantan was born at Paris in 1848. 
He was the son of a sculptor, and made his 
début in the Paris Salon of 1869 with a picture 
entitled “An Episode in the Destruction of 
Pompeii.” M. Dantan executed a large paint- 
ing, “ The Holy Trinity,” for the Chapel of the 
Hospice Brézin, at Marnes, He obtained 
several medals, and was decorated with the 
Legion of Honour in 1880. 


Avr a general meeting of the Institute of 
Painters in Oil Colours, Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., Sir E. Burne Jones, Messrs. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., Frank Dicksee, R.A., and 
Frederick Sandys were elected honorary mem- 
bers; and Messrs. Wm. Llewellyn, Julius 
Olsson, Niels 'M. Lund, W. B. Wollen, R.1., 
Alfred Withers, and Robert Noble, A.R.S.A., 
were elected members. 


Av the International Congress of Naval 
Architects in the Imperial Institute, an in- 
teresting paper was read on “The Advances 
made in the Mathematical Theory of Naval 
Architecture during the Existence of the 
Institution,’ by Sir Edward J. Reed, vice- 
president. He said that the Institution of 
Naval Architects had powerfully assisted in 
advancing the theory of the Profession from its 
state in 1860 to its present. condition, and had 
thereby taken a very important part indeed in 
that scientific expansion which was perhaps 
the greatest glory of our Sovereign’s reign. 
The mathematical theory of naval Architec- 
ture naturally separated itself into the follow- 
ing divisions: (1) The science which dealt 
with the strains to which ships were subjected 
at sea, and with the provision of the strength 
necessary to withstand them ; (2) the science 
which regulated dimensions, forms, and 
weights, so that vessels might float under all 


conditions with due displacement, draught of | 


water, and stability ; and (3) the science which 
provided for so adapting form to fluid resist- 
ances that vessels might be propelled, either 
by external or by internal forces, with due 
economy and security. A full exposition of 
the principles of strain would have to start 
with an investigation of all the strains to 
which ships were subjected, and to comprise a 
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theoretical explanation of the manner in which — 


these were all provided for. This investiga- 
tion had not yet been made, or even attempted, 
in any connected or exhaustive manner. It 
would be a great advantage, doubtless, were a 
theory of strain and of strength worked out in 
detail and with precision. But the production 
of such a theory, and its embodiment in appro- 
priate formule, was a task reserved for the 
future, and one not unworthy of the labour of 
some of our younger men. 


Tue Thoresby Society recently visited the 
Parish Churches of Thornhill and Dewsbury, 
with the view of inspecting the monumental 
and architectural relics, to which considerable 
interest attaches. In 1879 Thornhill Church 
was restored by Mr. G. E. Street. Mr. 8. J. 
Chadwick pointed out the architectural 
beauties of nave and chancel, and directed 
attention to the fine tombs in the Savile 
Chapel, between which and the chancel is a 
monument, with canopy, to Sir George Savile 
and his wife. It is of the date of Edward IV. 
Some shafts of the fine Runic crosses were also 
examined, and mention made that the runes 
had been read and a translation published. 
Some ancient glass in the east window of the 
ehancel was also described by Mr. Chadwick 
who, at Dewsbury, gave the history of the 
Paulinus downwards, and 
directed attention to several relics of crosses 
and tombs dating from early Saxon times, 
explaining their character, and describing the 
peculiar ornamentation. A few of these had 
been discovered beneath the flooring when the 
Church was last restored, quite recently. 
Two, a supposed head of Paulinus and a por- 
tion of a cross, dating, it was believed, from 
the early days of Christianity in these parts, 
had been discovered at Pellon, near Halifax. 
They had been bought by an inhabitant of 
that town from a verger or grave-digger at 
Dewsbury Church, early in the present 
century, and taken away, and were restored 
by the Vicar of Pellon, to whose grounds they 
had been brought from Long Lover Hall, near 
Halifax. The clustered open columns in the 
south arcade of the nave of the Church, one 
only dating from the thirteenth century, were 
described, and so, too, was the ancient glass 
in a window of the north transept, in which 
are the arms of St. Martin, Earl Warren, and 
other notables of Feudal times. Some of the 
glass dates from the early part of the four- 
teenth century, and affords examples of good 
work in colour, design, and workmanship. 


Two additions have lately been made to 
St. Olave, Hart Street. The first consists of a 
tablet to the memory of the late Mrs. Povah, 
wife of the rector. This has been placed by Dr. 
Povah in the north aisle, immediately under 
the middle of the three large windows there. 
The work is that known as opus sectile, and 
has been executed by Messrs. Powell and Sons, 
with the approval of Sir Arthur Blomfield. 
It is framed in alabaster. In the upper part 
of the monument, depicted on a ground of 
blue, are three angelic figures hearing a scroll. 
In panels at either side are the monograms 
I.H.S. and X.Pt., each on a shield, the back- 
ground being floriated. Below, on gilt mosaic 
work, is an appropriate inscription. The whole 
is a very pleasing accession to a part of the 
Church somewhat lacking in warmth of colour. 
The rector has also’ presented to the Church a 
very rich altar frontal. Sir Arthur Blomfield 
was the designer, and Mr. A. Stalmann, of 
Frith Street, executed the work. The colour 
of the cloth is red. On the super-frontal are 
worked in gold the Latin words of the Ter- 
Sanctus. The frontal itself is orphreyed, the 
ornaments on the latter being natural subjects, 
conventional foliage, roses, &c. Inthe centreis 
a vesica-shaped enrichment, on which is em- 
broidered the sacred monogram. 


Avr the sale of the pictures of Sir John 
Millais, his famous Holbein was purchased 
for 2000 guineas, and we learn that it has been 
sent to the Berlin Museum. It is a great pity 
that such a work should have been allowed to 
leave the country, and Sir Edward Poynter was 
most anxious to secure it for the National 
Gallery. Lord Ashburnham’s Rembrandt 


(one of the finest pictures in the world) was 
privately purchased a short time ago for the 
Berlin Museum, and Lord Darnley’s splendid 
Titiens, from Cobham Hall, has been allowed 
to go to the United States. 


THe tomb of Tu-Duc, King of Annam, is 
just now the cause of a good deal of excite- 
ment in certain circles in Paris. The French 
Resident at Hué, in order to make a new road, 
has decided that the tomb of King Tu-Due 
must be demolished, as it blocks the way. 
The Annamites, however, hold in great rever- 
ence the graves of the dead, more especially _ 
of their kings, and made vigorous protests 
against the demolition. As the Resident 
persists in his intention, a petition has been 
sent to Paris, the result of which the Anna- 
mites await with much anxiety. 


THE well-wooded and historic country around 
Edge Hill afforded a very pleasant ground for 
the Archeological Section of the Midland 
Institute last week. Arriving by train at 
Fenny Compton, the party drove first to the 
village and the interesting Church, with its 
short pyramidal spire, having, in common 
with Olney anda tew other spires, a curved 
outline. ‘hence by a long ascent Burton 
Dassett. was reached. The Church—large, 
solid, and handsome—has lately been repaire1 
by Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, and presents none 
of that unpleasant appearance of newness so 
common in restored Churches, 


tured with heads and _animals—an unusual 
feature. Monuments to the Temple family, 
with quaint inscriptions, were aslo seen. At 
Burton Dassett, is an old stone building, for 
a beacon cresset, which could have conveyed 
an alarm from Nettlebed, near Henley-on- 
Thames, to the Wrekin, and from High Cross, ie 
in Leicestershire, to the Malvern Hills. A drive 
through Avon Dassett brought the party tothe — 
Church of Warmington, much of interest was 
here noted, especially, as in all these chureh- 
yards, are the old deeply-sculptured thick 
gravestone of Burton Dassett and Hornton 
Stone—along the lane by the old British Canyp 
of Nadbury. 
stored Church was found, having features of 
Norman and plain thirteenth century work. 
A visit was then paid to Horley Church— 
notable f r very tall arcades, and for a large 
fresco on the north wall representing St. 
Christopher. It also contains a small sweet- 
toned organ, which once belonged to King ~~ 
George III. The next Church visited was _ ef 
Hanwell, with the remains of Hanwell Castle, 

forming part of a large brick mansion, of which 

about a third stands, and is used as a farm- 

house. ‘The Church is of very early four- 

teenth century date, and shows many.yery 

elegant features. Its points of interest were 

explained by the rector, the Rey. V. Pearse, _ 
and are well worthy of careful study to the 

Architectural student... A remarkable feature 

is that the capitals of the nave-arcade are 

formed of human heads and busts. This com- 

pleted the day’s.excursion. 


Writina to the Liverpool Mercury, Pro- 
fessor Herkomer says: “I have every reason 
to believe that a great number of Art lovers 
in Wales are awaiting with interest the realisa- 
tion of my scheme for Art education in the 
Principality, and I am fully convinced that - 
they have recognised the full-heartedness with 
which I took up the cause. It is, therefore, 
with positive pain that I have to declare that 
I am compelled to abandon it, on the simple 
but imperative ground of health. The further 
I got into my scheme the more I felt that every 
detail would have to be personally superin- 
tended for some time to come. Needless to 
say, this would have entailed the very strain 
that has been so strictly forbidden me. But 
much of. the bitter disappointment which I 
feel would be dispelled if I could believe that 
my scheme would, at no.distant period, be 
taken up and worked out by others, as far as 
practicable, and that my agitation for Art in 
Wales might vet bear fruit. _I will, of course, 
adjudicate and superintend the Art section at 
Newport as promised... As for my scheme, I 


had planned Schools of Arts and Crafts, where 


Here were ° 
noticed capitals of Early English date, sculp-- © 


At Hornton a large and unre- 
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work should be done which was purchasable 
by the public. This meant Schools that were 
pre-eminently intended to be self-supporting 
when once fairly started. I should thus have 
opposed the present system of technical educa- 
tion on the most vital point. For such an 
original experiment Wales seemed to me ad- 
mirably suited, because it afforded practically 
clear ground, Although my plan was to make 
things that belonged to daily life, I did not 
lose sight of the painter in niy forms of tuition. 
But I intended to evolve him out of the crafts- 
man. It would be futile here to give my pro- 
gramme of tuition in detail, but IT am quite 
prepared to entrust the full scheme, as far as 
I have thought it out, to anyone nominated by 
Wales to carry it out.” 


One cannot but appreciate the spirit in 
which the Newcastle Daily Chronicle drew 
attention to Newcastle’s indebtedness to its 
famous Architect, Mr. John Dobson, for many 
admirable works and ideas, and to a fact now 
forgotten by many, i.c., that among his many 
and various plans for the improvement of 
Neweastle, an aim he seemed constantly to 
keep before him, was a projected plan of a 
high-level bridge over the Tyne between 
Neweastle and Gateshead. At the time of the 
construction of the Newcastle and Darlington 


Railway, it was at first proposed to leave the - 


terminus at Gateshead, and, though several 
plans and reports were submitted for a high- 
level bridge, Mr. Dobson was the first to 
suggest the novel and original project of a 
high-level bridge with a carriage and footway, 
and above that a double line of railway, to 
cross the river from Gateshead direct to the 
Central Station. There had been much 
opposition to the scheme of placing on its 
site in Neville Street, Newcastle, the Central 
Station which Mr. Dobson designed, for it had 
almost been decided to leave the railway at 
Gateshead, the passengers, at great incon- 
venience, to he brought to Newcastle by 
carriage. By bringing the railway by means 
of a high-level bridge from the south over the 
Tyne, all the local railway systems were made 
to converge at the Central Station. This was 
of undoubted benefit and advantage to New- 
castle, and it was first conceived in Mr, 
Dobson’s idea and plan. Mr. Robert Steven- 
son designed the high-level bridge, which was 
constructed from his own designs. ‘I'he 
original idea of such a bridge was Mr. Dob- 
son’s, but the credit for the actual design 
and construction of the high-level bridge as 
we have it to-day belongs to the engineer, Mr. 
Stephenson. Mr. Dobson, himself anxious to 
do honour to his old friend, Mr. Stephenson, 
did coloured drawings of the latter’s principal 
works, such as the Menai Bridge and the 
Viaduct at Berwick, for exhibition upon the 
walls of the dining-hall at the Central Station, 
when, in July, 1850, a banquet was given to 
Stephenson, attended by about 400 of the 
most influential of the gentlemen of the 
district. 


Ow two oceasions the London County Council 
has endeavoured to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction for the construction of a tramway 
across Westminster Bridge and along a portion 
of the Embankment. Failure has attended 
each effort, the House of Commons throwing 
- out the first bill, and the House of Lords 

rejecting the second. Having regard, however, 
to the recent development of the Council’s 
tramway policy, and to the fact that by 1898 
nearly the whole of the London Tramways 
Company’s system will have become’ pur- 
chasable by the Council, it is considered de- 
sirable to seek powers for the construction of 
a line from the existing termini at West- 
minster Bridge Road and Albert Embankment, 
across the bridge, and along the entire length 
of the Victoria Embankment to Blacktriars 
Bridge. This is further than any previous 
scheme suggested the line should be carried, 
and the estimated cost is £22,000. The Tram- 
ways Committee proposes to seek the necessary 
Parliamentary powers next session. 


Wiru reference to the Burges monument in 
St. Paul’s, Mrs. Edna Lyall writes as follows : 


venture to ask space in your columns to pro- 


test against the conduct of the Dean and 


Chapter of St. Paul’s. Acting in utter dis- 
regard of the express wishes of those who have 
a right to be consulted, they insist on removing 
from the place it has always occupied in the 
south aisle the monument erected to the 
memory of the late Captain Burges, R.N., who 
was killed at Camperdown, and intend to put 
it in the crypt. The monument was erected 
by the nation to the honour of a brave man 
who laid down his life for his country, and we 
cannot think that fair-minded Englishinen 
will, without a strong protest, allow the 
nation’s tribute to an eighteenth century 
hero to be removed because a dean desires 
that the monument of a nineteenth century 
painter shall take its place. St. Paul’s is wide, 
and may, surely, offer an unoccupied site for 
the memorial to Lord Leighton.” 


AT a meeting of the members of the Strand 
Board of Works held on Wednesday, the Ln- 
provements. and Parliamentary Committee 
reported, with reference to the proposed 
widening of the Strand, that the Bill of the 
London County Council as it now stood 
provided for the removal of the block of houses 
lying between the Churches of St. Mary-le- 
Strand and St. Clement Danes, bounded on 
the north by Holywell Street and on the south 
by the Strand. The effect of that would be 
to make the Strand at the eastern end of 
Holywell Street 146ft. wide, and at the 
western end 133ft., while the gradients would 
be bad, involving a drop from north to south 
varying from nearly 2ft. opposite Norfolk 
Street to upwards of 44ft, at the western end 
of Holywell Street. The Committee recom- 
mended that a representation be made to the 
London County Council that the Board 
considered that a much greater public im- 
provement would be effected with little, if any, 
additional cost by the Council obtaining 
powers to purchase the whole of the block 
lying between the south side of Wych Street 
and the north side of Holywell Street, and to 
widen the Strand to an uniform width of 100ft. 
between St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes, utilising the remaining area as a 
building site.—After a discussion the report 
was adopted.—On the motion of Mr. Beasley, 
seconded by Mr. Cooper, the question of 
making Little Newport Street an uniform 
width of 40ft. as a further improvement, 
consequent on the adoption of the scheme for 
the closing of. Earl’s Court on the Salisbury 
estate was remitted to the Improvements 
Committee for consideration and report. 


Amone the many fine stone buildings which 
are constantly springing up in the City, men- 
tion must be made of a recently completed 
block of offices in Walbrook, London, H.C. 
The old brick houses, Nos. 10, 11, and 12, 
Walbrook, which were erected shortly after 
the Fire of London, have been pulled down, 
and on the site Brook House, a fine block of 
offices, the elevation of which has been carried 
out in Portland stone, has been erected. A 
leading feature in the design, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Delissa Joseph, of Basinghall 
Street, is a bold range of stone columns, spring- 
ing from the base of the first floor, and 
occupying the height of two stories of the 
superstructure. A square stone porch at one 
corner of the building leads into a hall, from 
which a fine stone staircase gives access to the 
upper floors. There is also a hydraulic lift, 
which runs up the side of the building. The 
whole block contains fifty-two rooms, which 
are let out in suites as offices, and the rooms 
are one and all provided with large square 
windows, which afford a maximum of light. 
The building is of fireproof construction, and 
is provided with a range of lavatories on each 
landing. The electric light is fitted in every 
room. It is a noteworthy fact that every 
office in the block was let before the building 
was completed. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. J. Allen ar.d Sons, of Kilburn. 


Oup pupils of Dr. Goulburn desire to place 
in RKugby Chapel some memorial of that kindly _ 
and witty scholar and generous head master. 


proposed to raise £250; to replace the west 
window in the south transept, placed there by 
Dean Goulburn himself, the golours of which, 
Munich work, have greatly faded; and to 
intrust the window ‘to the well-known glass- 
stainer, C .H. Kempe, an old Rugbeian of Dr, 
Goulburn’s tinte. 


A curtostty in the way of coffins is at present 
on view in an establishment in Liverpool, 
where it was constructed according to the 
design and order of, so it is said, an Admiral 
of the British Fleet. Instead of the ordinary 
landsman’s oblong black cercueil, the Admiral’s 
last mooring-place is in the form of a gaily- 
painted trim-built wherry. It is of strong 
build, and is in all respects constructed on the 
lines of an ordinary double-ended lifeboat, 
without, perhaps, quite as much shear as is 
usually found in such craft. This boat-coffin 
is carvel built and 7ft. long, and will be painted, 
like an old man-of-war, with black and white 
portholes. Life lines will be fixed round her, 
and when completed she will present a very 
tidy, seaworthy appearance. Two oars are to 
be supplied, and rudder and tiller will be duly 
fitted. The wood used is pine, West African 
mahogany, oak, and elm. The internal “ get- 
up” is to -be left for the undertaking furnisher, 
and will no doubt be of a fitting character. 


Avr Bry-Sur-Marne a monument has been 
unveiled to the memory of Daguerre, the in- 
ventor of the Daguerreotype, who was born at 
Corneilles-en-Parisis, but passed the last twelve 
years of his life at Bry-sur-Marne, where he 
died on August 10th, 1851. The monument 
had been erected by international subscription. 
It is composed of a base surmounted by an 
obelisk on which rests the bronze bust of 
Daguerre. The bust is the work of Mme. 
Elisa Bloch. 


Tue Cabot Memorial Tower, which is to be 
erected on Brandon Hill, Bristol, in connection 
with the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of North America, will be a hundred 
feet in height, squarely built, and divided into 
two stages, each relieved by an ornamented 
balcony, which will afford convenient places 
for observation. A feature of the tower will 
be its emblematical panels, several of which 
will be contributed by an American committee, 
of which Mr. Bayard, the ex-Ambassador, is 
president. At the base of the monument a 
broad platform is to have projected spaces at 
the angles for the reception of the Russian 
trophy guns, which have stood on the top of 
Brandon Hill for many years. 


“GREAT Paut,” which has been out of order 
for many months, is now repaired, and was 
rung .before every service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Thanksgiving Day. It will be 
remembered that it sank in its socket owing 
to the metal bearings by which it is suspended 
having become affected by the summer heat of 
last year, so that it could not be swung. 
Messrs. Taylor’s men, of Loughborough, have 
been at work upon it since the beginning of 
the year, and for a time at any rate the mischief 
has been remedied. ‘The bell has been slightly 
raised, and the bearines have been strengthened 
with steel rivets, which it is thought will be 
less sensitive to climatic changes. It is now 
swung easily by four men, two on each side, 


WHILE workmen were excavating in North- 
gate Street, Chester, last week, in connection 
with a street improvement, they unearthed a 
Roman relic of far greater interest and im- 
portance than any discovered by the Royal 
Archeological Society. It is the bottom of a 
massive pillar, 3ft. in diameter, resting on a 
solid base 4ft. Gin. square. A huge broken 
pillar lies alongside. The fragment must have 
been part of a building of colossal propor- 
tions, and is engaging the earnest attention 
of Archzologists. 


Tue London County Council is again con- 
sidering the scheme for constructing subways 
under the streets to contain the wires and 
tubes belonging to gas, water, telephone, and 


“As a descendant of the Burges family, I 


With the entire approval of Dr. James, it is 


other companies, the post office pneumatic 
tubes (now very extensively used), and tele- 
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graph wires, for the sanction of which a bill 
will by-and-bye be brought before Parliament. 
The cost of construction will be borne jointly 
by the County Council and the various local 
bodies, while the companies using the subways 
will pay rent, to be fixed either by mutual 
agreement or by the Board of Trade. The 
benefit to all concerned will be immense, for 
as matters are at present any company which 
has wires or mains underneath a road may 
take up any part of that road just as it pleases. 
It is not bound to leave the road afterwards as 
it found it, but is merely required to make it 
passable, a rule which it does no more than 
merely literally obey. .With subways, how- 
ever, the roads need never come up at all, as 
there would be proper doors at intervals, 
through which access to the subterrannean 
regions could be obtained. 


Sir Joun Gorsr has resigned his position 
as Chairman of the Committee on the Museum 
of the Science and Art Department, now 
sitting at Westminster. At the last meeting 
of the Committee attention was drawn to the 
fact that Sir John Donnelly, the head of the 
Department at South Kensington, had obtained 
from the official shorthand writer an extract 
relating to certain figures which had been 
laid before the Committee. This was objected 
to by certain members, who contended that 
it was a breach of the rules governing. the 
appointment of Committees. Lord Balcarres 
proposed a resolution that the proceedings 
were irregular. To this an amendment was 
proposed by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, who 
suggested that the application of the rule in 
the present instance would be an injustice, 
more particularly as the extract in question 
would have been issued in the ordinary way 
in the official minutes in less than twenty-four 
hours after it was obtained by Sir J. Donnelly. 
The matter was further gone into at the 
meeting on Friday, and an amendment, which, 
it is understood, expressed the opinion held by 
Sir John Gorst, being defeated, he immediately 
resigned. 


On Friday afternoon the Duke of West- 
minster presided at the annual meeting 
of the Royal Architectural Museum and 
Westminster School of Art. The number 
of pupils has increased, and it has been 
found necessary to build a separate room 
at a cost of £2322. <A large part of this sum 
is still to be raised, and his Grace contributed 
£100 for the purpose. Mr. M. B. Adams said 


for the first time for twenty years they 
had received dividends. Out of fifty-three 
candidates who went up for the South 


Kensington examination in drawing from the 
antique thirty-six were successful, and of 
sixty-one for drawing from life only two failed. 


Tue Duke of Westminster presided at the 
third annual meeting of the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, held at Burlington House, on Friday. 
There were also present the Marquis . of 
Dufferin, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. J. Lowther, 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, the Hon. Gerald 
Ponsonby, Sir C. Cookson, Sir H. Howorth, 
M.P., and Canon Rawnsley. The -annual 


report stated that the Society, both by word | 


and by deed, had operated most successfully 
in saving from destruction or spoliation places 
and objects of historical interest and natural 
beauty, by purchase, as in the case of Barras 
Head, near Tintagel, by procuring the pre- 
sentation to itself of a historic monument, as 
in the case of the Falkland memorial, and by 
protest, as in cases where it had succeeded in 
obtaining the modification or abandonment of 
injurious proposals.. The cases in which the 
Council had acted by protest, or suggestion, 
were numerous enough, as the growth of the 
population was accompanied by almost daily 
danger to some building or place of historic 
interest or natural beauty. During its exist- 
ence the Trust had accomplished much, and it 
had initiated a movement which was now found 
to correspond to a general need.—The Chairman 
moved the adoption of the report, and said 
they had been very successful in regard to 
their efforts in certain directions, but of 
course had met with some failures. 


IRISH CATHEDRALS. 


SLIGO. 


()% July 1st the Cathedral of the Inmacu- 

late Conception, Sligo, was consecrated. 
The Cathedral was opened on July 28th, 1874, 
and was erected at a cost of £88,000, which was 
paid for out of the contributions of the people 
of the diocese alone, no outside collections 
haying been made. ‘The principal donor. of 
the Cathedral is Mr. Peter O'Connor, of Sligo, 
whose gifts to the beautification of the 
edifice amounted to over £6000. ‘The late 
Bishop of Elphin contributed £5000 of his 
own money to the enrichment of the edifice. 
The Cathedral, which was begun and completed 
during the prelacy of the late Dr. Gilhooly, 
stands on an eminence in the centre of a 
spacious courtyard. ‘his yard is inclosed by 
an iron railing, mounted on a limestone base, 
and is fitted with ornamental iron gates. The 
building has a place all by itself in Irish 
ecclesiastical Architecture. It brings us back 
to the style of the earliest Christian Churches. 
When the builders of the East made their 
first departure from the Classic style and 
established that known as the Byzantine, the 
Christians of the West also surrendered the 
strict formal style of Greek and Roman orders 
and established that known as the Latin style. 
This, subsequently modified by the Byzantine, 
led to the formation of the Romanesque. The 
Sligo Cathedral is modelled on buildings of the 
earliest period of this transition, in which the 
Byzantine and Latin are combined in the 
Romanesque. Its general style is simple and 
severe rather than soft or graceful. There is 
very little ornament, the leading characteristic 
being strength and solidity. The mouldings 
are of the plainest type, the cornices are with- 
out ornament, and the arcades which connect 
the columns are of the old Roman style. The 
building depends for its impressiveness upon its 
massive proportions rather than any elegance in 
its details. Theexternal view at once shows the 
severe style in which the edifice is constructed. 
The material is limestone, in rough ashlar, with 
chiselled edgings, with cut limestone dressing. 
The quadrangular tower is surmounted by a 
four-sided pyramidal spire of solid masonry, 
which attains a height of 210ft. The tower is 
a three-story structure, and is lighted by 
narrow windows, At its basement is the grand 
western entrance, a doorway deeply recessed. 
Its semicircular arch incloses a tympanum, 
which is supported on a plain limestone column. 
The figures on the tympanum represent the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
Over the doorway is a canopy in the Pointed 
style, and above that is a cornice, which runs 
round the entire building. Above the cornice 
is a niche, over which is a marble canopy, 
which projects considerably, and beneath which 
is carved a representation of the Crucifixion. 
The buttresses at the sides of the building 
rise tier above tier, like the Pointed style, and 
are connected by circular arches. In the re- 
cesses thus formed are the windows of the 
aisles—plain, circular-headed lights. The nave 
is lighted by ten clerestory windows, and the 
transepts by pairs of large round-headed 
windows at the ends, and circular lights above 
them. The portion of the ridge of the roof 
above the chancel is ornamented with a 
cheval-de-frise in metal, and at its ending 
over the apex of the apse, and just above the 
high altar, is a large figure of the Archangel 
Michael with a drawn sword. There isa porch 
entrance to each transept.on its western side, 
The interior is in the same plain and simple 
style. The peculiarity of the building is at 
once brought home in a remarkable way on 
entering by one of the transept doorways. 
Each transept, though rising to nave height, 
is separated from it by an arcade of two arches 
supporting the gallery above the aisle. This 
gallery is continued over the aisles, and occu- 
pies their entire width, as in the Church of St. 
Germain des Prés, in Paris, and represents the 
gallery of the old Roman Basilicas. This cuts 
off the transepts from the rest of the building. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by seven 
columns on each side, supporting the six 
arches on which the gallery rests. ‘These 
columns are circular, of cut limestone obtained 


in Ballysodare, a few miles from Sligo. 
The bell-shaped capitals are also of lime- 
stone, and are ornamented with the egg 
and dart of the Roman ovolo mouldings. 
Two of these arches cross the transepts. The 
semi-circular recess which contains the chancel 
extends the width of ‘the nave and aisles, and 
the ambulatory is separated from the chancel 
by a semi-circular arcade supported on six 
columns. The floor of the chancel is laid in 
mosaic. 'The roof is of groined vaulting. In 
the spandrels between the arches in the nave 
are large carved corbels which support long 
slender pilasters, from which the arched ribs of 
the roof spring. ‘The roof over the body of the 
Church is in plain stueco. Over the chancel it 
is richly decorated. The flooring of the body 
of the Church is in timber, with tiled passages. 
The building is 227ft. long by 80ft. wide, across 
nave and aisles, and 115ft. across the transepts. 
Each transept is 33ft. wide and 17ft. deep. 
The height to ridge of roof is 100ft., the height 
of tower and spire 210ft. The Cathedral is 
rich in stained glass windows. There are fifty- 
eight windows, and only the ten clerestory 
windows are without staimed glass. The large 
windows of the aisle and ambulatory illustrate 
the history of the human race from the 
creation of man. Each window is divided 
horizontally into three panels, The style is 
antique, in keeping with the ancient form of 


the Cathedral. The five stained glass windows © 


over the high altar represent Our Blessed Lord 
and the Twelve Apostles. The Stations of the 
Cross are sculptured in relief in terra-cotta. 
The pulpit was designed by Goldie, and is 
composed of fine varieties of marble, white and 
coloured, and bears the coat of arms of Elphin. 
The high altar is of hammered brass. The 
altar-piece and the two panels in the reredos 
are alabaster. The altar table is one immense 
slab of Carrara marble, which is supported on 
onyx pillars, with brass capitals. ‘The throne 
over the Tabernacle is surmounted with a 


canopy supported on porphyry pillars, and~ 
behind it is an immense statue in alabaster of ~ 


the. Immaculate Conception. The canopy or 
baldachino, resting on four columns of Aber- 
deen granite, covers the whole altar. It is of 
hammered brass, and is of a highly ornate 
design. The baldachino is the gift of Mr. 
Peter O’Connor, of Sligo, and was erected 


at a cost of £1500. In the ambulatory behind ~ 


the high altar is a pieta containing a statue 
of Christ resting on the arm of the Virgin 


Mother. This is the prize statue that was 
shown at the great London Exhibition. ‘The 
statues are in carved unpolished oak. ‘The 


episcopal throne is handsomely carved in un- 
polished oak, picked out with gold. The 
Communion rail is of Caen stone, with Sicilian 
marble slab. The gates are of hammered 
brass. 
The transepts, crossed by the gallery of the 
aisles, are cut off more than usual from’ the 
body of the Cathedral, and constitute sepa- 
rate chapels in a stricter sense than the word 
ordinarily suggests. The south transept at the 
Hpistle side is the Chapel of the Sacred Heart, 
and the north transept is the Chapel of St. 
Joseph. 
Irish freestone, and are elaborately carved. 
The confessionals in the aisles are recessed in 


the wall, and they do not impede the passages, — 


Beside the Cathedral is the sacristy, which is 
connected with it by a covered way. This is 
in keeping with the style of the Cathedral, and 
contains the necessary offices for the clergy, 
and a chapter room and large hall. 
BELFAST, 
The Belfast Cathedral scheme, about whielr 
little has been said for some months, is again 
attracting some public attention. We regret 
that the committee has not received more 
encouragement in its efforts to erect a Cathe- 
dral worthy of one of the most important 
dioceses of the Church of Ireland: The main 
difficulty is, of course, funds. There is now 
little difference of opinion regarding the need 
for such a building, There are some who 
think other needs are more pressing, though 


they are quite in sympathy with the proposal, 


but the number of those who are opposed to 
the project. on principle is comparatively 


small, Belfast, with more than three i 
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hundred thousand inhabitants, ought to have 
a great central Church such as that con- 
templated in the scheme which is before the 
pubhe ; and without it the equipment of the 
Church of Ireland for its work in the city is 
defective. The plan prepared by Mr. Drew 
contemplated an expenditure of £100,000, This 
is doubtless a very large sum, and everyone 
recognises the difficulty of obtaining it; but 
there are many wealthy members of the 
Church of Ireland who have it in their power 
to reduce the difficulty to moderate propor- 
tions. ‘The sum named was not extravagant; 
it is less than half the amount spent by Mr. 
Roe in restoring Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin. It was not intended to erect an 
edifice such as those which are among the 
glories of the Middle Ages, but a large and 
beautiful Church adapted to modern require- 
ments. We still hope to see such a buildine 
erected, and we trust that the committee will 
not abandon the scheme. The sum asked for 
the first section of the building was £20,000, 
and up to the present only £8000 has been 
paid or promised. Canon O'Hara says: «If 
hy January Ist, 1901, the £20,000-has not been 
obtained, and the building consequently not 
begun, subscriptions paid may be returned, 
and the project may be regarded as practically 
abandoned.” Two other plans are described in 
the letter of the Vicar of Belfast for obtaining 
a large central Church at a comparatively small 
cost—£7000 for the first place, and £15,000 
for the second, at the utmost. The second 
plan has found a considerable measure of 
support, but many members of the committee, 
and some of the largest subscribers, are un- 
willing to abandon the hope of seeing the 
original scheme completed. Some think that 
the adoption of either of the smaller schemes 
would postpone the larger one indefinitely, 
while others think it would prepare the way 
for it; and the vicar himself has some difficulty 
in deciding. Yet if the money for either of 
the plans described in his letter be forth- 
coming, he is ready to further consider the 
subject with a view to carrying out. one of 
them. 'The need for a larger Church than any 
now in existence in the city is certainly urgent. 


ARCHITECTS VISIT LOUTH. 


JHE members of the Architectural and 
Archeological Society of the counties of 
Lincoln and Nottingham last week made a 
two days’ excursion to Louth. On the out- 
ward journey Grimoldby, South Cockerington, 
South Somercotes, Skidbrook, and Saltfleet 
were visited, and the Churches of these places, 
with their many objects of interest, were in- 
spected and much admired. At Saltfleet the 
party were particularly interested in the 
history of the old-time seaport town, which 
was partly destroyed, together with the Church, 
by the incursions of the sea, and which in 1359 
furnished two ships of war and forty-nine men 
to the navy of Edward III. for the invasion of 
Brittany. After lunch, on the return journey, 
Saltfleet by St. Clement’s and All Saints’, Thed- 
dlethorpe All Saints’, Great Carlton, and Leg- 
bourne were all visited. At Legbourne, atten- 
tion was drawn to the Priory of Cistercian 
Nuns, founded by Gilbert de Lekeburn before 
the reign of King John, The Church of All 
Saints was also inspected. It is chiefly built 
of chalk. The dinner at night was followed by 
a public meeting, at which the Mayor of 
Louth (Ald. H. D.. Simpson) presented an 
address on behalf of the Corporation and 
burgesses. An interesting paper, entitled “A 
Description of the Fabric of the Louth 
Church, with a Glance at its History,” 
was given by Mr. J. J. Cresswell, and 
Mr. R. W. Goulding gave a capital paper, 
entitled “The Lords of the Manor of Burwell.” 
On the second day a visit was paid to St. 
James’s Church (the parish Church) of Louth, 
the interesting features of which were pointed 
out and described by Mr. J. J. Cresswell, who 
the previous evening contributed a paper on 
the subject. To all intents and purposes it is 
a fifteenth century Church, built in thé 
following order: The chancel, from about 1409 
to 1445, the steeple from 1445 to 1500, the nave, 
or at any rate the westernmost part of it, at 


some period between the completion of the 
chancel and the completion of the tower. Of 
the thirteenth century Church immediately 
preceding the present one, the north and south 
doorways remain, and a large quarter foil 
panel in the east wall of the south chancel 
aisle. ‘The present arcades also belong to this 
earlier Church, but the pillars have been lifted 
some 38ft. or 4ft. and placed further apart, 
making the new nave 8ft. wider than its 
predecessor. The new Church was lengthened 
by the addition of a large bay and 
two heavy piers. The bases of the thirteenth 
century Church were revealed by the excaya- 
tions of the late Mr. James Fowler, in 1867-8. 
On the back of an archstone of the thirteenth 
century work were remains of an _ earlier 
moulding, which brings the earliest evidence 
of a site back to the time immediately suc- 
ceeding the Norman Conquest, and contem- 
poraneous with Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln 
1100. After a very full inspection of the 
Church, the party left Louth, and visited 
Keddington, where the Church was examined. 
At Alvingham the Church of St. Adelwold 
was examined. It is a small structure 
with a tower. From North Cockerington 
the party journeyed to Yarburgh, and spent a 
pleasant quarter of an hour in the inspection 
of the interesting Church of St. John the 
Baptist. This Church is an ancient structure, 
in the pointed style, consisting of a nave, 
chancel, north aisle, and a western tower 
containing three bells. On one side of 
the western tower is a representation 
of Adam and Hve, under the branches of a 
fruit tree, on the trunk of which is the dart of 
death, ‘The Church of St. Clement’s, at Grain- 
thorpe, was next visited. It is chiefly noted 
for its fine tower with eight pinnacles. 'Che stay 
at Marshchapel was prolonged in consequence 
of the importance of the Church of St. Mary. 
This Church was restored in 1864 ata cost 
of £5000. It consists of a nave, chancel, aisles, 
pinnacled tower containing three bells, and is 
fitted with open oak seats with carved ends. 
The Church also contains a magnificent 
chancel screen, ‘and a beautiful monument, on 
which are kneeling figures of Walter Harpham 
and his wife and daughter. The two Churches 
of St. Mary and St. Bartholomew, at Coven- 
ham, were also visited. The Church of St. 
Bartholomew was originally an extensive 
eruciform structure, but it is now a small 
antique fabric. On ‘their return to Louth the 
party inspected the small Church of St. 
Andrew at Utterby. 


Neeoriarions for the purchase of land for 
the new Fire Station to be erected at the 
corner of Strand’ Road and Irlam Road, 
Bootle, from Lord Derby, have been concluded, 
and the London and North-Western Railway 
Company is the purchaser of the site where 
the present station stands. 

Mr. JAmes Wricut, of St. James’ Street, 
Derby, has taken Mr. Thomas Hides Tomlinson 
into partnership with him, and in future the 
style of the firm will be Wright and Tomlinson. 
We understand that Mr. Tomlinson has had 
upwards of twenty years’ experience as a Land 
and Estate Agent, Architect, and Surveyor, at 
the Alnwick Castle Estate Offices, and in the 
Midland Counties. 

A committEE of the West Bromwich Board 
of Guardians has been considering the advisa- 
bility of extending the Imbecile Wards at the 
Workhouse. A proposal was made to spend 
£8000 in this direction in consequence of a 
report of a Local Government official that 
certain alterations were necessary. ‘The 
scheme, however, is to be considerably modi- 
fied, but even now the cost is estimated at 
over £6000. 

A VALUABLE Gollection of coins and medal- 
lions has just been presented to the Queen’s 
Park Museum, at Manchester, by Mr. Joshua 
Hampson, Altogether there are nearly 1400 
specimens, representing the great seals of 
kings and queens of England, Roman em- 
perors and senators, and Greek and Roman 
statesmen and philosophers, together with a 
quantity of casts, including one of Napoleon I, 


and another of the late Prince Imperial of 
France, 


Professional Items. 


Barrow.—The new Conservative Club to be 
built in Abbey Road, Barrow, is from the 
design of Mr..J. Y. McIntosh. The main 
entrance of the club premises is in Abbey 
Road, and on the left of the vestibule is the 
secretary's office. From the entrance hall 
access is given by a broad staircase to the first 
floor, provided with a balcony. Committee 
rooms on this floor will be connected with an 
additional secretary’s office. Corridors will 
lead from the hall to spacious reading-room, 
billiard-room, smoke-room, bar, lavatories, 
w.c.’s, and bicycle store. An assembly hall, 
capable of seating over 500 people, will be 
approached from Abbey Road. It can be 
entirely separated from the club premises. A 
spacious platform, with retiring room, will 
occupy the east end of the hall, and below the 
stage there will be cloak and dressing-rooms. 
The materials to be employed in the construc- 
tion of the building are best local brick, faced 
with. best Ruabon terra-cotta brick. 


BirmincHam.—In connection with the. New 
General Hospital, Birmingham, the sanitary 
appliances of Messrs. Morrison, Ingram, and 
Co., Sanitary Engineers, Manchester, were 
chosen out of a selection of samples submitted 
by them and other leading Sanitary Engineers, 
and fitted throughout the institution. 


Carrine.—Mr, A. M. Browne, Gryffe Castle, 
Renfrewshire, a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
James Finlay and Co., has intimated his inten- 
tion to build and equip an institute for reading 
in the village, and hand it over to the inhabi- 
tants. 


Couwyn Bay.—The new promenade at 
Colwyn Bay is fast approaching completion. 
It will cost about £13,000, and is being con- 
structed by Mr, Jacob Bige's, contractor, Farm 
Street, Birmingham. In 1895 the Colwyn Bay 
District Council acquired the foreshore from 
the Office of Woods and Forests for the sum of 
£1200, and they at once set to work to carry 
out this important improvement, which will be 
finished before the close of the year. 


Crewe.—A_ provisional contract has been 
signed, on behalf of the Council and Colonel 
Meredith, for the purchase by the Corpora- 
tion of forty-two acres of land, lying to the 
south of the Victoria Avenue, for the sum of 
£8700, for the extension of the sewage farm. 
It has been resolved to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£7700 for the purchase and laying out of three 
plots of land for the purpose of children’s play- 
grounds. 


Dursy.—The extensive alterations which 
for some time past have been proceeding at 
St. Mary’s Gate Baptist Church are now com- 
plete, and the building was re-opened on 
Sunday. The antiquated pews have vanished, 
giving place to others more suited to modern 
tastes, the rostrum and choir stalls have been 
entirely altered, whilst a new heating apparatus 
and the adoption of the electric light will do 
much to enhance the comfort of the worshippers. 
In addition to these changes a new organ has 
been purchased. Externally several improve- 
ments: have been carried out, the most con- 
spicuous of which are. the new gates at the 
entrance. The total cost of the alterations is 
estimated at £2000. 


Fouxrstone.—The hotel which has been in 
course of erection at Folkestone for many 
months past, has just been opened by the 
Gordon Hotels, Limited. A dark red-brick 
and terra-cotta, building, surmounted by a 
copper dome, standing on the topmost point 
of the Lees, it is the most prominent and by 
no means the least picturesque object which 
meets the eyes of the approaching Continental 
visitor by the Boulogne-Folkestone route.. In- 
ternally it displays a variety of styles of Archi- 
tecture and decoration, and is certainly the 
most luxuriantly appointed of all the Métropole 


Hotels. The Architect is My, T. W. Cutler, 
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HeppEN Bripa@r.—The memorial-stones were 
laid at Birchcliffe New Baptist Chapel, Hebden 
Bridge, recently. The new Chapel is estimated 
to cost about £9000, the greater part of which 
has already been raised. It will be built of 
dressed native stone. 


KEnninGTON, 8.E.—The Prince of Wales 
on Friday opened the new public baths in 
Kennington Road. There are three swimming 
baths and ninety-five private baths, and it is 
hoped that they will provide sufficient accom- 
modation for the 300,000 people in the parish. 
As Alderman Hubbard explained to the Prince 
and the Duke, 11,000 families live in one- 
roomed tenements, hence there is some 
necessity for public bath-rooms. The baths 
are to cost about £50,000. The first-class 
plunge is, next to the one at Islington, the 
largest artificial swimming pond in Europe. 
A quarter of a million gallons are required to 
fill it. 


Leamingron.—At a meeting of the Parish 
Church Completion Committee, a report was 
read from the Architect; which included esti- 
mates for the contemplated completion of the 
fabric. The first estimate of £3757 was for 
the whole extension up to the sills of the aisle 
windows.. The second estimate, which com- 
prised the whole extension complete, amounted 
to £10,768, with £486 extra for roof in oak. 
A further estimate for the completion of the 
tower amounted to £3800. It was directed 
that a contract for the first-mentioned scheme 
should be obtained from Messrs. Smith and 
Sons, Milverton, at a cost not exceeding 
£3750. 

Mancuester.—The fountain which was put 
up in Albert Square in connection with the 
opening of the Thirlmere water supply on 
Oct. 13th, 1894, is about to be removed, and its 
place will be taken by a more permanent 
structure. The new fountain has been desioned 
by Messrs. Thomas Worthington and Sons, 
Architects. Being Gothic in style, it will 
harmonise with the general surroundings of 
the square. It will be hexagonal in shape, 
and will consist of three basins, surmounted 
by a bronze dolphin, which has been modelled 
by Mr. John Cassidy. The lower basin will be 
of granite, resting on steps; the middle one 
will be of Bolton Wood stone, supported by 
small detached granite columns; whilst the 
upper basin will be of granite. The contract 
for the work has been let to Messrs. J. and H. 
Patteson, of Oxford Street, and is to be carried 
out by them under the direction of the 
Architects. 


MorecamBr.—Twelve memorial-stones have 
been laid in connection with a Primitive 
Methodist Assembly Hall, in Parliament Street, 
West End. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated to be £1150, and of this £3820 has 
already been raised. The plot of land which 
has been purchased is also sufficient for a 
chapel, plans for which have been prepared by 
Messrs. Howdill, of Leeds. : 


Neatru.—tThe old tower of the Parish Church 
of Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, is about being 
restored under the supermtendence of Mr. C. B. 
Fowler, of Cardiff. The cost is estimated 
at £300, and it is proposed to commemorate 
the Diamond Jubilee by adding three bells, 
making a peal of six, at an additional cost of 
£200. ‘The tower is one of much interest, and 
isin Early Fourteenth Century style. It is 
proposed to “restore” only the portions which 
are perished and dangerous, preserving all the 
sound parts, and keeping the details of the 
lost features as near as possible to the 
originals. 


Newcastie.—aAt a meeting of the Infirmary 
Building Committee it was stated that thirteen 
Architects had intimated their acceptance of 
the invitation to send designs in competition 
for the new building. As soon as the negotia- 
tions with the Corporation for the site are 
completed, instructions will be issued. ~The 
premiums for the competition are as follows : 
First, the execution of the work at the usual 
commission ; second, £150; third, £100, and 


fourth prize, £50. It was agreed that the 
Architects should be allowed six months from 
the issuing of instructions to send in their 
plans. The following is the list of competitors: 
William Henman, Birmingham; T. Worth- 
ington, and Sons, Manchester ; Simpson and 
Milner Allen, London; Gibson and Russell, 
London; Dunn, Hanson, and Fenwick, New- 
castle; Oliver and Leeson, Newcastle ; Arm- 
strong and Knowles, Newcastle; Newcombe 
and Adams, Newcastle and- London; Dyson, 
Neweastle; Marshall and Dick, Newcastle ; 
Haswell, North Shields; Clark and Moscrop, 
Darlington ; and F. Caws, Sunderland. 


Newsome.—Corner-stones of a lecture room, 
class rooms, and other additions to Newsome 
Church were laid last week. Mr. Lockwood, 
Architect, prepared the plans which were 
adopted. The additions comprise a lecture 
room.on the ground. floor, which will be divided 
by a movable partition, so as to form two 
class rooms. The upper portion will consist 
of two class rooms or vestries. A recess will 
also. be provided for the choir, which will 
allow for inéreased accommodation in the 
chapelto the extent of forty sittings. ‘The con- 
tractors engaged on the work are: Mason, Mr. 
Stock, Berry Brow; joiner, Mr. J. Crowther, 
Wellhouse,-Golcar; plasterer, Mr. N. Jessop, 
Berry Brow ; slaters, Messrs. Jowett, Hudders- 
field; plumbers, Messrs. Taylor and Sons, Lock- 
wood; and painters, Messrs. 8S. Kendall and 
Sons, Huddersfield. The probable cost is 
about £350. 


Norruwicu.—It has been found necessary 
to build, at a cost of £5000, a new Church at 
Winnington, near Northwich. The building 
is capable cf accommodating 320 persons. It 
is built of red pressed brick, the nave and 
chancel being divided by a Gothic arch of 
white stone, The nave is 69ft. long, and the 
chancel 34ft. 3in. A tower and spire have been 
designed for the north side, but for the pre- 
sent this portion of the work will not be under- 
taken. The structure has been built from the 
designs of Myr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. 


Nuneraton._-On Thursday last the opening 
of a new Primitive Methodist Church and 
schools took place, the Archite2t of which was 
Mr. I’. J. Yates, of Birmingham. The new 
building, which is in style a modern adapta- 
tion of the Gothic, will hold 500 worshippers, 
and the schools will contain 350 to 400 chil- 
dren. The site cost £230, and the contract 
was for £2250, 


Parricrorr.—The Barton Board of Guar- 
dians have adopted the minutes of the Work- 
house Extension Committee, and recommended 
the following as the order of merit of the 
plans which had been selected for the erection 
of the new Union Hospital at Patricroft :— 
1, Sanitas; 2, Red Cross; 8, Aut Optimam aut 
Nihil. On the motion of Mr. Berry it was 
unanimously decided to open the letters 
accompanying the plans. It was stated that 
Messrs. Thomas Worthington and Sons, Lom- 
bard Chambers, 46, Brown Street, Manchester, 
had secured the first prize of £50 for the 
plans signed “ Sanitas,’ Messrs. Booth and 
Chadwick, Patricroft and Manchester, take the 
second premium of £30 with the plans signed 
“Red Cross”; and the third premium of £20 
was awarded to Messrs. Maxwell and Tuke, 
Manchester, whose plans bear the signature of 
“Aut Optimam aut Nihil.” Mr. Berry, in 
reply to members, stated that after the Board 
had paid the premiums it was at liberty to 
accept what plans it chose for the erection of 
the new building in the grounds enclosing the 
new union workhouse. s 


PETERHEAD.~—The formal opening of Port 
Royal Harbour took place last week. The area 
of Port Royal, as now extended and deepened, is 
nearly six acres, and the work has cost £32,000, 
including £12,000 for forming a quay wall in 
the South Bay. The quantity of rock exca- 
vated has been 160,000 tons, and the whole 
work has been carried out within-a year, 


-RAWTENSTALL.— Three foundation-stones of 
a new fire station, which is being built in 


_of Eckington, is carrying out the. contract 


King Street, Rawtenstall, by the Rawtenstall 
Corporation, were laid recently. The new- 
building, which is estimated to cost £3000, 
will include engine room, recreation room, 
superintendent’s room, and store-room on the 
ground floor, with dwelling-houses for the 
engineer and stable keeper. There will also 
be a square hose-drying tower, about 66ft. 
high at the north-east of the building, su>- 
mounted by a fire bell. 


Sr. Micwar.’s.—A new boys’ school, erected — 
in Tyndall’s Park, at the corner of Tankard’s 
Close, was opened by the Mayoress (Mrs. 
Symes) last week. Last year provision for 
128 girls and 147 infants was made, and in ~ 
response to the demands of the Education — 
Department no time was lost in obtaining a 
site whereon a building could be erected for 
the accommodation of 168 boys. ._The,neces- — 
sary arrangements were made, and a site was — 
secured from the Tyndall trustees at a cost of ~ 
£360. ‘The school has been built by Mr. C. A, 
Hayes, from the designs by Mr. Gough; it — 
stands on an elevated position close to the wall | 
of the Fort. : 
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Serron Parx.—A new Presbyterian Chureh 
has been opened at Smithdown Gate. The ~ 
edifice has not yet been fully completed, the — 
lecture hall, guild room, and other apartments 
being kept back, waiting further funds. The 
tower is approaching completion, but, im 
addition to this, boundary walls, pulpit, and — 
choir stalls are still incomplete. The design 
of the building has been carefully adapted to 
the difficulties of site, owing to the nature of — 
the foundation. The Church will accommo- 
date about 600. The design is of the late” 
Seotch decorated Gothic, and the interior 
dressings are of red brick, with plaster panels, a 
The Architects are Messrs. Woolfall and Hecles, 
Castle Streei, the contractors being Messrz,_ 
Morrison and Son, Wavertree. : E 4 
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SHEFFIELD.— Lady Stephenson last week 
laid the cornerstone of St. Augustine’s Church, “| 
in Brocco Bank. Mr. J. D. Webster, of St. 
James’s Street, has prepared the plans, and his — 
design is for a building in the Karly English | 
style of Architecture. The Church, which,— 
apart from furnishing, will cost £7700, will 
seat 650 persons. The nave will be 104ft. long” 
and 36ft. wide, and the chancel 36ft. by 28ft. 
There will be an organ chamber, and cere 
and choir vestries. At the north-western) 
angle of the nave there will be a tower, rising 
95ft. to the top of the parapet, and the entrance” 
porch will be at the south-west corner of the 
nave. The height to the square of the building © 
will be 36ft., and to the apex of the roof 60ft 
Stcke ashlar stone and chop-faced stone from 
Crookes are being used, and the roofs will be” 
covered with dark Broscley tiles. The chancel 
floor will be laid in mosaic. Mr. James Fidler, 


The Lord Mayor of Sheffield last wee 
opened the recent additions to St. Joseph 
Home. These consist of enlargement of the’ 
laundry, new dormitories, and ten new path= 
rooms. The baths, which are in enamelled) 
fire-clay, were supplied by: Messrs. Joseph Clift 
and Sons, of Leeds. The water for the baths 
is heated by means of the exhaust steam from 
the general steam boiler passing through | 
copper coil fixed in a large cylinder. This has 
been found to give an efficient supply, but 
should a large numberof baths be required 
a short time arrangements have been mad 
to apply steam direct from the boile 
The whole of the hot water engineering 
plumbing work has been carried out b 
Messrs: J. B. Corrie and Sons, of Sheffield 
The total cost of the work amounts to £1900; 
and the contractors for the work are as follows: 
Mason and bricklayer, Messrs. D. O’Neill and 
Sons ; carpenter and joiner, William Lynn; 
concrete stairs and roof layers, Messrs. Hodkin 
and Jones; plasterers, Messrs. Hudson and 
Doré; slater, Mr. W. Proctor ; painters, Messrs: 
J. and J. Rodgers and M.A. Topham; all 6 
Sheffield. The Architécts for the work are 
Messrs. W. H. Lancashire and Son, Hartsh 
Sheffield, under whose supervision the who 
of the work has been carried out. 73 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ni Bag 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


St. Albans Architectural and Archzo- 
logical Society. — The members of this 
Society held a meeting in the Town Hall on 
Wednesday of last week to hear a paper by 
Mr: W. Page, F.S.A., dealing with the Parochial 
Chapel of St. Andrew, formerly attached to 
St. Albans Abbey. The Hon. Secretary sub- 
mitted the annual balance-sheet, which was 
adopted. — The Secretary stated that the 
Society was now in such a condition as to 
enable it to print the proceedings. — Canon 
Davys stated that the committee had had 
under consideration tie next excursion of 
the Society. It had been suggested that 
the older members had already exhausted 


subjects of interest in the county, and it ° 


had been decided to go abroad for their 
next trip. Bedford was considered a most 
suitable place, not because the town itself was 
an attraction, but more on account of the 
interesting Church at Silsoe,a mile or two 
away. The date which seemed most likely 
to be convenient for the trip was August 18th. 
Mr. Page then proceeded to read his paper 
commencing witha review of the early history 
of English Monasticism, explaining the origin 
of varions orders. At first parishioners held 
eertain rights in the Churches, but as time 
went on and the constitution of the orders, or 
additional rules, made the monasteries more 
exclusive, disputes between the monks and 
the laity became frequentand acute, resulting 


eventually (in most cases about the fourteenth 


century) in the matter being referred to the 
Bishop, and a composition being made be- 
tween monks and the laymen, when these 
parochial Chapels were brought into existence. 
Turning to the case of St. Andrew’s Chapel, 
the essayist said that it was probable that the 
inconveniences of the presence of the 
parishioners in the Abbey Church first made 
themselves apparent at the time when Abbot 
Paul de Caen, introduced the Constitutions 
of Lanfranc and other reforms. I[t was about 
the time of the re-building of St. Albans Abbey, 
commenced by Paul de Caen, that they first 


heard of St. Andrew’s Chapel, and found it was 


dedicated by Herbert de Tosinga, who held the 


See of the Bishop of Norwich from 1094 to 1119. _ 


hey could only speculate as to the size and 
form of this Chapel, for no remains of it had 
been found during recent excavations. Little 
more was known of the early English Church, 
but it probably extended westward in a line 
with the west front of the Abbey Church, being 
divided therefrom by an arcading of three 
bays and the tower arch at the west. How 


fay north it extended it would be difficult to 
‘say. The Chapel was rebuilt during the second 


abbacy of John. Wheathamstead, a reference 
to it being found in a will dated 1441, leaving 
Gs. $d. to the fabrie of the Chapel if it should 
happen to be builtanew. There were frequent 
bequests from this time until 1462, and it 
appeared that. the rebuilding commenced 
about 1454, and was completed in 1462, after 
which period the bequests were for the repair 
of the fabric. The origin of the decay of the 
Chapel was to be traced to the practice 
of the Abbots of St. Alban to let out or farm 
the wardenship, or vicarage of St. Albans, the 
warden making what he could by the tithes 
and offerings of the parishioners. | So long as 
the abbot. let out the Chapel, his tenant was 
always a cleric, but after the dissolution of the 
monastries they found that. the officers of the 
Court of Augmentations had let the Chapel to 
farm to Thomas Chadesley, who was the inn- 
keeper of the George Inn, at the annual rent 
of £13 68.8d. Chadesley found himself unable 
{o perform the combined duties of innkeeper 
and vicar, and had to procure assistance in the 
latter office. He found the management of 
of the Church so much less profitable than 
that of the inn, that at the end of his lease ke 
was indebtel of £93 6s. 8d. arrears of rent, 
and was by the Court of Augmentation dis- 
charged of the said arrears. It appeared that 
fecin this period a chaplain was put in, and 
from 1550 to 1552 there were no profits from 
the Chapel, and as subsequently to the latter 
date all mention of St. Andrew’s Chapel 
ceased, it might be inferred that it was pulled 
down before 1553, Mr. Page, by means of a 


plan drawn upon a large scale, proceeded to 
show what was probably the style and extent 
of the Church. 

The Sanitary Institute.—On Wednesday 
night last at the Holborn Restaurant a large 
number of the members and friends of the 
Sanitary Institute sat down toa dinner com- 
memorative of its twenty-first anniversary. 
The Duke of Cambridge, president of the 
Institute, occupied the chair, and. among 
others present were Lord Kelvin, Sir Douglas 
Galton (chairman of the Council), Sir R. 
Rawlinson, Dr. W.J. Collins (chairman L.C.C.), 
the Earl of Stamford, Sir Guyer Hunter, Sir 
A. R. Binnie,’ Colonel Jones, V.C., Dr. R. 
Farquharson, M.P., &ec.—‘“The Sanitary In- 
stitute” was proposed by Sir Henry Bur- 
dett, who reviewed the important work done 
by the Sanitary Institute since. its formation 
in 1876. The Institute had been placed in 
a sound and prosperous condition, the main 
objects being to secure to every man his 
birthright—namely, good water, good light, 
and good houses to live in. — Sir Douglas 
Dalton replied, and said the object. of the 
Tustitute was to disseminate sanitary know- 
ledge as affecting public health, to maintain a 
permanent museum of sanitary appliances, 
lectures, examinations for sanitary inspectors, 
&c.—Other speakers followed 
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‘The Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers.-—In 1847 the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers was founded in Birmingham, which 
continued for many years to be its head- 
quarters. In course of time, however, the in- 
stitution moved its headquarters to London, 
where they still remain. Like some other pro- 
fessional bodies, the members of the Tnstitute 
meet only at infrequent intervals, in the pre- 
sent instance four times a year. Three out of 
the four meetings are usually held in London, 
the summer meeting taking place in the pro- 
vinees. This being the jubilee year of the 
institution, it has been decided that it shall 
revisit its old home, and this year’s summer 
meeting will therefore be held in Birmingham, 
The sittings will be held in the Municipal 
Technical School, and will begin on Tuesday, 
July 27th, and on this day and on July 28th 
the reading and discussion of papers will take 
place. The afternoon will be devoted to the 
inspection of local works, besides which there 
will be alternative excursions to Wolverhamp- 
ton and to Olbury or Tipton, where a number of 
the leading engineering and electric lighting 
establishments will be visited. On July 29th 
there will be two excursions, one to Stratford- 
on-Avon and the other to Walsall. The 
meeting will terminate on Juiy 30th with an 
excursion to Coventry, where eight manufac- 
turing establishments will be thrown open to 
the members for inspection, five of which are 
eycle works, 
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Trade and Craft. 


HORSELESS FIRE-ENGINES, 

There is now being constructed for use by 
the Boston Fire Department a horseless steam- 
engine of great size and power, having a con- 
tract capacity of 1350 gallons of water per 
minute, but the builders, im view of recent 
tests, are confident that this engine will throw 
1800 gallons of water per minute. The heaviest 
fire-eengine for horses weighs 10,000lb., its 
throwing capacity is 1100 gallons per minute, 
and at least three horses are required to draw 
it. The self-propeller can travel on a fair level 
road at a maximum rate of twelve miles an 
hour, and ean climb any ordinary gradient—in 
fact, any one that a team of horses can sur- 
mount with a heavy load. 


A WONDERFUL ARCH. 


A triumphal Jubilee arch of a somewhat 
remarkable character was put up at Widnes 
by the Widnes Foundry Company. ‘The arch, 
which was designed by Mr. J. A. Inchboard, 
and which we are able to illustrate on this 
page, was composed of ironwork made for 
various contracts secur¢d by the Company. 
A section for the Central London Railway 


formed the arch itself, and columns and 
railings intended for the Edinburgh Waxerley 
Station, Morecambe Pier, sundry South African 
works, &e., formed the supports and ornare ital 
work. The flagstaffs were an adaptation of 
tie-rods, : 

FIRE AT A TIMBER WORKS. 

A destructive fire occurred on Wednesday 
last at Roe’s Timber Works, Derby. In @ 
short time the greater portion of the premises 
were involved, and the efforts of the fire 
brigade, though promptly rendered, appeared 
to make little headway. The fire originated 
in the drying shed, and the rapidity with 
which it spread created a panic throughout 
the neighbourhood, the contents of 100 cottages 
being pitched into the streets by their terrified 
occupants. The actual damage done will 
amount to about £20,000, and is covered by 
insurance; but over 120 workpeople will be 
thrown out of employ for many months. 


INTIMIDATION AT LIVERPOOL. 

In connection with the strike of plasterers 
now in progress in Liverpool, John Johnson, 
of Danube Street, Liverpool, a plasterer on 
strike, was charged with having intimidated 
a non-unionist plasterer with a view to compel 
him to abstain from working for Messrs. J. B. 
Johnson and Co., contractors, Crown Street, 
Liverpool, whose employ he had entered 
during the strike, A solicitor appearing on 
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behalf of the defendant admitted the offence, 
and expressed the willingness of his client to 
apologise to Messrs. Johnson and their em- 
ployé and to submit to be bound over to keep 
the peace towards the employé. Upon the 
defendant stating in Court that he entirely 
associated himself with the apologies and 
assurance of abstention from the repetition of 
the offence which his solicitor had proffered 
on his behalf, the magistrate ordered that he 
pay two guineas towards the prosecutor’s costs, 
and be bound over, himself in £10, and a 
surety in £5, to keep the peace. 


IPSWICH BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


According to the terms of the settlement, the 


majority of the men out on strike in the 
Ipswich building trade have returned to work. 
Several of the masters are naturally short- 
handed on account of so many men having left 
the town, but the vacancies -have to some 
extent been filled by strangers who arrived 
shortly after the commencement of the strike, 
aud the majority of whom were engaged on 
the understanding that they should have 
permanent employment. 


MESSRS. HAYWARD’S. DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 

A few days since we paid a visit to the 
show rooms of Messrs. Hayward and Son, at 
322, Regent Street, where an exhibition of 
mural decorative materials is now being held, 
and were shown some very pleasing designs 
and materials which should speedily find 
favour alike with the public and the trade. 
To cite only a few of the many highly artistic 
mural decorations to which we were introduced, 
we would especially draw attention to the rich 
hand-painted stencil design on flock by Mr. 
Pite, which has been denominated “ Mazarine,” 
which is admirably adapted for a dining room, 
and which has a very charming and totally 
unexpected effect when seen sideways. Another 
admirable design in low, soft tones, well 
adapted for a boudoir or morning room, is that 
known as “Thunberg,” which is hand painted 
on a printed design; and is the creation of 
Mr. A. L. Gwatkin, the tints being blues 
and greens. . Another good design was 
one in reds and yellows, by Mr. L. P. 
Wood, while a good staircase covering was a 
rich and bold design on a printed outline in 
rich reds. Other good effects are shown in the 
Fontainebleau paper by Mr. John Belcher, 
which is a scroll design in yellows on a erey 
ground; the “Chatsworth ” frieze of Mr. 
Gwatkin, in which no fewer than seventeen 
stencils are employed ; the “ Costessy ” frieze, 
by Mr. F. G. Rice, which is a small foliage in 
greens on a yellowish ground ; the “ Wynne ” 
frieze, by Mr. Beresford-Pite, which is a bold 
design of red blossom and green foliage 


arranged -in a scroll fashion, admirably 
adapted for large apartments; and the 
“ Petunia” frieze, by Mr. L. P. Wood. 


Characteristics of this firm are that patrons 


are not confined to any set of stock patterns, - 


but can have any colouring or design they 
may choose carried out, while, with one ex- 
ception, their designs are confined to inani- 
mate nature —in other words, serolls and 
foliage, which are’ admirably exemplified in 
the “Furness” frieze by Mr. Pite, and the 
“ Fig ” frieze by Mr. Gwatkin, this last named 
being shown in situ in the show rooms. 
Another feature here worth mentioning is the 
“Dalmeny”’ frieze, which is the deepest yet 
made in the trade, being 48in., which has been 
designed by Mr. Clements Heaton, and shows 
avery bold treatment. And here we would 
call the attention of the trade to the recently 
introduced jute wall coverings, in which the 
colours are stencilled in and chemically fixed, 
while a little thicker quality has a double 
design—one on each side—and, as this jute. 
canvas is a cheap line, it should commend 
itself to those to whom economy is an object, 
Some which has been on the walls for six 
months shows no sign of deterioration in any 
of the tints. Messrs. Hayward will also be 
presently placing upon the market replicas of 
some of. the before-mentioned designs on 
watered silk, 


and “shimmering,” on cotton velvet, on satin, 


and other similar materials, which will no 


the effect. of which is very rich: 


doubt be much in demand for high-class estab- 
lishments, where good taste need not suffer for 
lack of means. Altogether the exhibition is 
rich, artistic, and interesting, and those inte- 
rested in high-class decoration, whether in or 
out of the trade, should give Messrs, Hayward 
a call between now and the 17th inst. ; 


MESSRS. ALDAM HEATON AND. CO,’s NEW 
SHOW ROOMS. 
Marching with the times, Messrs. Aldam 


Heaton and Co,, the well-known Art deco- 


rators and furnishers of Bloomsbury, have 
opened new show rooms at 89, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, which should certainly lead 
to a very considerable accession of business. 
In this new establishment, where two floors 
have been laid under requisition, the ceilings 
have been decorated in sections, each repre- 
senting a complete ceiling design, in the various 
well-known stencil designs for which the firm is 
famous, some, of course, having filled-in figures. 
Beside these,there are designs for wall fillings, 
friezes, some of the narrow ones in low tones 
being very pleasing and effective, and curtains 
and hangings, a capital variety of schemes 
being shown, and all, for the most part, combi- 
nations of stencil patterns, which illustrate very 
effectually the enormous strides the art of 
stencilling, when backed up by taste and 
artistic knowledge, has attained to, and its 
great superiority over block printing where 
artistic results are desired. On a recent visit 
to the show rooms, beside the ordinary stock- 
in-trade of the establishment, which has 
been most effectively arranged, we were shown 
some wall papers with transparent éffects, 
which have been put up on the staircase of 
a mansion near Windsor, and which should 
certainly win for themselves a large measure 
of popularity, and some designs executed in 
tapestry and mounted on couches and 
chairs. A very pleasing article of the 
latter _ description was shown as a copy 
from an old example, in which the curv- 
ing lines of the arms and legs especially 
call for admiration, Other items worthy — of 
notice are the painted pine wardrobes and 
dressing tables, which introduce a decidedly. 
new and very effective style of decoration, 
which, we may mention, is executed by young 
ladies, while we were pleased to find that 
the firm were giving attention to gesso-duro 
decoration. Just now-Messrs. Aldam Heaton 
and Co. are carrying out the decorating and 
furnishing of the Briton, the latest addition 
to the fleet of the Union line, and, from the 
specimens which we saw of the work in 


progress, passengers by that vessel - will 
have very Artistic surroundings. — Among 
the furnishments on. view were handsome 


bookcases, inlaid with marqueterie, as also 
are the writing tables; leaded lights for 
the dome of: the smoking-room, portholes, &e., 
together with a solid leather w. 
embossed and gilt, which will be 
first class smoking saloon ; while last, but not 
least from the artistic point of view, was a 
handsomely carved frieze in pine wood. ‘The 
above only constitute a few of the many 
pleasing objects which are to be seen during 
a stroll through these well-appointed show 
rooms, where admirers ofthe late Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti will not fail to notice his por- 
trait of Mrs. Aldam Heaton when a young 
woman. Lovers of the choice and the Artistic 


should certainly make » point of calling at 
Mount Street. 


all covering, 
put up in the 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the chemical 
works of Messrs. Earp and Co., Runcorn, sud- 
denly collapsed with a fearful crash last week. 
The building was erected six months ago for 
the manufacture and storage of borax. The 


works were in full operation when the accident 


occurred, and a number of workmen had 
narrow escapes. 

Ayr Town Hatt and Burgh Court House 
has been burnt to the ground. The damage is 
estimated at £20,000. The fire was discovered. 
in the roof, and although the municipal offices 
were saved, the flames attacked a range of 
buildings occupied by Corporation employés. 


The organ in the Town Hall was destroyed 
with the building. 
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Enquiry Department. | 


COACHING FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS’ | 
EXAMINATIONS. ; : 
To the Editor of Taz Buitpers’ JOURNAL. — 
Sir,—I have looked through your journal, 
of which I have taken since Vol L., No. 1, for 
the rate of Trade Advertisements, which I 
presume is the heading under which you would | 
require us to advertise, but could not find it. 
I should be glad if you would forward me ab | 
your earliest convenience the information and, — | 
if not asking too much, the name of your. | 
correspondent “ L. E.,” Stoke-upon-Trent, who | 
asks for information which we shall only be | 
too glad to supply.—Yours faithfully, aap | 
FRANK A, FURBER | | 
We shall be pleased to send you the charges 
for trade announcements if you will send full y 
address. Paragraph advertisements such as — 
those appearing on page x. are charged at 
the rate of 1s. 6d. for four lines—about 32 — 
words—and sixpence per line after. The | 
names and addresses of correspondents are | 
never disclosed.—Ep, | 
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- Mr. T. H. Tuomas has designed a new 
bardic crown for the Newport Eisteddfod. In oy 
the centre is a British shield-shaped space, 
supporting a model of the Gorseddin burnished _ 
silver, crystals, or amber. Surrounded by | 
engraved lettering, within the cirele, is a band Sa 
of archaic raised lettering, and above is the — 
bardic sign. On either side there are Celtic — 
ornaments, from which oak leaves and acorns’ # 
taper to the ends, the tapering being broken 
by two studs. All the decorations are in 
strong relief. ' 3 
Tue railway bridge at Plawsworth caught — 
fire last week, the cause probably being the _ 
falling of some hot cinders from a passing — 
locomotive. The outbreak was confined to 


_the wooden “decking” upon which the rails — 


rest. Fortunately little damage was done. 
ALTERATIONS, which will involve an expendi- — 
ture of about £6000, have just been commenced _ 
at the Burnley Church of England Literary — 
Institution. ae 


bo 


TENDERS. _ 


Information froma accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can — 
be aceépted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work, . 7) ae 


BATLEY.—For the erection of thirty-five houses, Whit bs 
aker and Albion-streets, for Messrs. Talbot Bros. Mr. J. Hine 
Brearley, Architect, Hanoyer-street, Batley :— rie 4 

Masonry.—S. 8. Baines, Batley... AS 3 £2,000 


Joinery.—Hy. Brooke, Batley ~ ... 980 
Slating,—Geo. Faweett, Dewsbury 293 
Plastering. —S. Crawshaw, Batley 280) - 
Plumbing.—J. Walshaw, Batley . 140 
Painting.—W. Kershaw, Dewsbury 80 
£A,473 


BATLEY —For the erection of ten houses, Denison-street 
Purlwell, for Mr. George Box.. Mr. J. H. Brearley, Archi- 
tect, Hanover-street, Besley — : a 

Masonry.—Kaward Pickles, Batley 


£900 
Joinery.—Ephraim Sykes, Batley ... oie ies ees 
Plumbing,—Thos. Elliott; Batley ... ig be eae AO 
Plastering.—Saml. Crawshaw, Batley .. ° |. go 


Slating.—J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike . __ 82 
Painting ae ugha Somer one 


cca 


: “ £1,975 <= 
BATLEY .—For the erection of five houses, &c., Princess- 
street, for Mr. David Midgley. Mr. J. H. Brearley, Archi- 
tect, Hanover-street, Batley :— : Sb : 
‘Maxonry.—J. Oldroyd, Batley... > .., yatet 
Joinery.—J. Richardson and Sons, Staincliff 
Plumbing.—J, Firth, Batley > .. “ohh 
Plastering.—S. Orawstiaw, Batley ~~ 4 
Slating. —J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike -. 


Painting 


BATLEY.—For the erection of store premises, Purlwell- 
Jane, Mount Pleasant, for the Batley Co-operative Society, ~ 
Limited. Mr. J. H. Brearley, Architect, Hanover-street, — 
Batley. Quantities by Architect:— 4 

Masonry.—Joseph Oldroyd, Batley ... 
Joinery.—Geo. Bailey, Earlsheaton.. 
_ Plumbing.—Exley Bros,, Batley 


pak 


~ Slating.—J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike — —, 79 
Plastering.—Jas. Lockwood, Staincliffe .. 28° 
Paintidg — ... age apa a ; 34. 


7; gt OB aS 
BATLEY.—For erecting four houses off Dark-lane, Ba 


Res Woods’ trustees.. Mr. John H. Brearley, Archi 
atley :— : 
Masonry.—T. Oldroyd, Batley 
Joinery.—E.. Sykes, Batley... is ae 
Plumbing.—H. Wood, Batley — ce Pie to 
_ Plastering,—Kitchingman and Raye, Batley |. 
Slating.—J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike 


Painting 
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BATLEY (Yorks.).—For the erection of eight terrace BEXHILIL.—For the erection of three shops and dwelling- cational chs Wa aces a +r a ie Y 
houses, &c., East Bath-street, for Mr. James Newton. Mr. houses in St. Leonard’s-road, for Mr. W.8. Tinley. Wm. | ee = mars Maris, Roberts ania Aes, 
J. H. Brearley, Architect, Hanover-street, Batley. Quanti- Cooper, M.A.S., Architect, 21, Havelock-road, Hastings. . Thomas "1,909 | J me het mn 
| ties by Architect :— eae | Quantities by the Architect :— | D. Rees | 760 : Ripe Gone x 
Masonry.—dobn Mortimer, Batley . £1,050 | Barter and Gasson, Coussens, W., Hast- J. Williams | |. L665 road Bana rast 01.55 
/ Joinery —Thos, Ilingw vorth, White Lee, Batle y 350 Hastings £4,100 0 ings £3,680 0 Howells and Jones 12650 [J Moma far ee alg ate 
Plumbing.—Thos. Elliott, Batley k: 80 White, A. H., St. Harman, C., Hast- |. Thomasand Evans ©. 1,630] “* Accepted. far 
Plastering.—Kitec hingham and Say e, Batley ... 90 Leonards 3,723 10 ings . 8,670: 0 | CARLTON (Notts.\—For the erection oF co-operat 
Stating: —W. H. Thompson, Batley : 7 95 | Brees J.y St. Leon- 3.719 Simmonds and Co. ake stores. Mr. R. Whitbread, Architect, Carlton :— ed 
set SGmeienien Set eee oe lecnwoo OB bf ee £1,375 | G. ‘Tegerdine £1,200 
; £1,712 Leonards... a 8,700 0 Leonards. 3,513 0 CHATHL AM,—Acce deat for the ae iy and t f ton 
; BIRSTALL (Yorks).—For alterations, &c., to two shops, Padgham & Hutchin- Cruttenden, F., St. | hut for H.M. War Department :— pply and erection of iron 
Market-place, for Mr. R. Hodgson. Mr. J. H. Brearley, son, St. Leonards 3,700 0 Leonards* - 3,197 0 } Humphreys, Ltd., Knightsbridge ... £670 
Pi Or nek oak, aif near Dews- Agi lat pa E., 3.686 9 * Accepted. oe (Lanes).—For, the construction. of a chimney, 
ae I sland, Staincliffe, nes e Pies | BOL SOvER: et : nae i nena eae, * | ahaa ees for ve De Mr. T. H. Hartley, 
F we ’ » Ade an 9} e nuiding, xr ration, é orougnh ¢ veyor, a 
Joinery.—Jos. Clegg, Birstall . ts a crt, largement of St. Mary’s Chureh, Bolsov BS Rene Oneter field, Myles & Warne a £2, 876 16 i] G eiennt £3,929 6 
Plumbing.—dJos. North, Birstall “ ve 90 Derbyshire. Mr. Louis Ambler, Architect, Quantities by | Geo. Hunter &Co, 2875 45 \T enh cad Son POH 13 
Plastering “B., Barracloueh, pistae a rt Messrs Pinks and Watson, Parliament-street, Westminster, | * age = 2,659 1 5| Smith Bros. 185° 0 0 
Slating.—Jos 10des, Bir: tal a F Se, ondon :— John Sefton 2,500 0 0|J.D.Blunn, Old- 
Painting.—Wm. Firth, Birstall ae ; ee 20 a, Hilier oF RNS ey 0 a: aoe ae ie £8,872 0 A. Ripley. wes 23312, ae ham* . 2,025 0 0 
ask and Sons oster anc 22 8,650 0. | 
} ey £382 E. Tnscanibe &: & Son 10,640 0} J. Shillitoe anason. es | CROMER.—Accepted for ; eee criiond Bf of a cookery-class 
¢ Meo pike tore ae SO mac toe tay recat ate 10,555 0 Hee Beenie! 8,300 0 | Oe ie new ee Benger He: the Cromer School 
» §6stables, &c., ak 3 2SSrs é 10mpson cepted. oar essrs. t Architects Tei 
worth, Architects, Richmond-chambers, Blackburn, Quan- and Son. s ~ 0,551. 0 Beebe Varonthee ottle and Olley, Architects, Great 
tities by the Architects — , Un J. White, Cromer 
: swis & Sons £3.8: ‘as. Hilt 29.5427 «OG BROMLEY ST. LEONARD —For cleansing and re- | : a ea 4 ! 379 
: peeve ae £2,844. 0. 0 et ee is =e oe i 2 decorating the Parish. Church of St. Mary, Bromley St. | au WMAV on Toy the erection of a new Vestry at 
eps ~~ 9693-0. 01 Whittaker & Son .2,520 10 0 Leonard, Middlesex, for the churchwardens. Messrs. Walter | bs ah eit Talbot. Mr, J.C. Rees, Architect, Church- ‘ 
Ginger & Cooper 2620 0 0| Lloyd & Milward 2500 0 0 | A. Hillsand Son, Architects, 147, Bow-road, B. — , | D. Lloyd: £545 0 | W. Clarke 4533 
Jno. Gillibrand... 2,608 0 0|Jas. Sharples ... 2,492 0 0 | A, W. Derby £554.) J. Wright . £500 | § Roes Pont 540 Lever to IB hak £533 0 
+ RB. Ibbotson 2,580 0 0} J. Tevitt & Sons* 2,472 0 0 | Vigor and Co. : 512 | Jas. Robey (accepted) ... 43 | tf Jenkin 540. 0 rarGnelac a ‘i ar 
) Hisson and Sons 2348 0 0 * Accepted. BRYNAMMAN (Wales).—For the erection of a Congre- | ; Aires oe ve 


[Architect’s estimate, £530. | 


; JHE ANAGLYPTA CO. Ltp., ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, we 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. y oe 


THOMAN’S Firerroor Fioors. 


ee in 
nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


Siebots. Piers, 


Bridges, Joists, 


and Girders 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK. 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


BHOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS. 


Offices: 17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. fOffices: 10, MARSDEN STREET. { 
LONDON { Works: RATCLIFF, E. : | MANCHESTER (Works: WEST GORTON 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan Roparers, LONDON. Telephone No. 1026. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Namou, MANCHESTER,” Malephone No. 637, 


FrRECLAYT BRICK WwW oRES, PARESTONE, LDORSET. 


SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM" = 


WASH- -DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Siin.s by Gin 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 


THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF - WATER. 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDER ED yo Ou INE: 


Made in ‘¢ Vitro- Porcelain,” a new mae vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
oaks introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


| 


SDT EGET 


SEDI: 


Ta 


a 


Se EERE, 


LLL ADEE ER CS eT ee 
f 


vill 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL. 


[Jury 14, 1897. 


DEWSBURY.—Accepted for the erection of two cottage 
homes, Healds-road, for the Union Guardians. Messrs. 
Holtom and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. Quanti- 
ties by the Architects :— 

Excavating, Masonry,. and_ Bricklaying.— 
Crabtree and Denton, Boothroyd-lane, 


Dewsbury ; i s 7 £825. 0 
Carpentry and Joinery.—H. Garthwaite, 

Wakefield-road, Dewsbury ri in 5 300 0 
Plumbing and Glazing.—¥. Newsome, North- 

gate, Dewsbury i. 203-0 


Slating.—G. Hargreaves, Eastbow, Dewsbury 66 10 
Plastering—S. Crawshaw, Field-lane, Batley. 40 0 
Painting.—N. Ramsden, Victoria-road, Dews- 


bury : 33 19 

Electric Wiring —A, Hirat and Son, Bradford- 4 
road, Dewsbury 28 10 
Total =. £1,496 19 


DEWSBURY.—For the erection of six terrace houses: 
Savile-road, Savile Town, for Mr. J. A. Brier. Mr. J. H- 
Brearley, Architect, Hanoyer-street, Batley :— : 


Masonry.—Edward Mercer. Ossett ... £1,610 
Joinery.—Geo. Bailey, Earlsheaton 629 
Plumbing.—T. Bottomley, Dewsbury _ =. 280 
Plastering.—Kitchingman and Raye, Batley 199 
Slating.—_W. H. Thompson, Batley 145 
Painting : ; ; 18 

£2,982 


BEARLSHEATON (Yorks).—For the erection of two houses 
and outbuildings, for Mr. Potter Garforth, Mr, J. H. 
Brearley, Architect, Hanover-street, Batley :— 


Wasonry.—R. Wainwright, Earlsheaton . £220 
Joinery.—A. Marshall, Earlsheaton a 60 
Plumbing.—Ben Scott, Dewsbury 10 
Plasteying.—Kitchingman and Raye, Batley 12 
Slating.—Geo. Fawcett, Dewsbury ... 3 ee) 
Puinting.—Geo, Fawcett, Dewsbury 12 
£337 
GATESHEAD.—For the erection of mission church and 

vicarage, Westminster-street, Saltwelllane- Mr. E. 


Clephan. Architect, St. Nicholas’-chambers, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Quantities by Mr. George Bell, Newcastle :— 


Mission Church. Parsonage. 
W: ©. Tyrie £3,264 0. 0 £3,504 0 0 
Middlemas Bros. 3.072 2 0 2.663 0 0 
Haswell and Waugh 3,136. 0 0 3,144 0 0 
Alex. Pringle 83055- 2-0 0 
Tsaac Bewley : 3 15°10 f 0 
Jobn Ross ; 5 10 14 
T. and R. Lamb 9,524 5 fi 2,420 5 10 
Turner Brothers 2,448 6 2,255: 14 2 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—For alterations to girls’ depart- 
ment, St. George’s school, for the Great Yarmouth School 


Board. Messrs. Bottle and Olley, Architects, Great Yar- 
mouth :— 
Builders. 
J. Ward £244 3 6] J. Rand £229 6 0 
J. Balls 241 0 0| A. EB Bond 229 0 0 
F. Grimble 240 0 0| J. S. Read* 224 0 0 
R. Eastoe 236.0 0 + Accepted. 
Plumbers. 
T, Spencer £46. 9 6|J5, T. Goffin : £39 10 0 
G, Platt and Son 42 0 0| R. A. EKastoe 36.18 0 
t. HoTooley 42 0 0| J. Atherton* 35 10 0 
G. W. Good 4016 0 * Accepted. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. — For new boys’ school, St. 
Peter’s-road, for the Great Yarmouth School Board. Messrs. 
Bottle and Olley, Architects, Great Yarmouth :—~ B 


Builders. 
T. lowes £4,500 01 G. W. Beech 0 
J, F. W. Bray 1.498 0| W. Cork 0 
J, Leggett 4.459 13 | R. Eastoe 0 
Carter and Wright © 4.100 0) F. Grimble 620 0 
A. E. Bond 4,035 0] 7. Ward* 3.514. 10 
J. Balls 1,032. 0 * Accepted. 


THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Lr, 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
FOR THE 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


OF FUEL. 
Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &e. 


100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S. SYSTEM.) 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c.. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


THE 


BATH STONE FIRMS L?°. 


BATH, 


joveo Kinds or BATH STONE. 


PROVED KINDS OF 


FLU AT for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 
j serving Building Materials. 


LADDERS. BARROWS. STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
+8, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


Plumbers. 
T. Spencer ., £280 5 9) W.J. Rushmer ...£217 0 0 
J. Atherton 4)... 22710 0|J. F. Goffin... 4. 209.17° 6 
G. W. Gooda. .... 226 9° 6|-R, A. Hastoe* . 197 18 0 
G. Platt and Son... 220 0 0 * Accepted. 2 


HASTINGS.—For alterations and additions to Hill View" 
Wellington-road, for Mr. W. H. Atkins, Wm. Cooper, 
M.S.A., Architect, 21, Havelock-road, Hastings :— 

Barter and Gasson, Hast- Coussens,W., Hastings* £124 
ings : poles * Accepted. 
HASTINGS.—For reconstruction of premises and build- 

ing new clothier’s shop to No. 86, Qneen’s-road, for Mr. J. B. 

Ward. Mr. RB. Hembrow, Architect, 91, Milward - road, 

Hastings. Quantities by the Architect :— 


J. Simmonds and Co. £408 0} TapnerandWoodman £372 0 
D. H. Snow |. 399 0|G. Davis. . Gift. BOR: -0 
Barter and Gasson 395 0| W. F. Vidler*. ... ... 306 14 


[All of Hastings. ] 
* Amended estimate accepted. 
KINGSWEAR (Devyon).—For additions to the Kedoubt, 
for Mr. Smith. Mr. W. F. Tollit, Architect, Gate House, 
Totnes :-— 
BR. T. Pillar £502 | John H. Short, Kings- 
: wear* y £1493 
* Accepted, 
LONDON.—For construction of 12in. and 9in. sewers, at 
Bittacy Hill and Mull Hill, Hendon, N.W., for the Urban 
District Council of Hendon. Mr, §, Slater Grimley, 


Engineer :— 
London “Wakefield’s”’ Approved 
stoneware patent country 
pipes. pipe. pipes. 
H. Lee «. £6,855 5 0 £6,522 0 0 .», £6,247. 0.0 
T. Adam Foe Oe AOze: 6,336. .8°3° ... 6,262 Tle 7 
J. Dickson ... 6,284 3 10 obs 118 2 RA BAT I4 0 
Jos. Jackson 6,251 14 0... 6,069 410... 5,947 8 2 
R. Ballard, Ltd, 6,200 1 8 6,022. 17-.6 +.. 5,878 17 6 
M. Kitteringham 5,827 8 4 5.668. dB S628: 18 9 


Wilkinson Bros., 
Finsbury Park* 5,426 -0. 0° ..< 5,282 0°0 —, *5,250 0. 0 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For new stone yard, store-rooms, and offices, 
in completion of Town Hall buildings, Clerkenwell, for the 
Vestry of Clerkenwell. Mr. C. Evans-Vaughan, Architect :— 


Perry and Co ... £6,735 | W.-Goodman ... ... £6,571 
J. O. Richardson 6,735 | Mowlem and Co. .... ... 6,527 
G. Wall Be 6,662 | L. H.and R. Roberts... 6,499. 
(. and A, Bywaters 6,649 | C. Dearing and Son |. 6,432 
Dove Bros. : 6,615 | B. E. Nightingale 5,493 


LONDON.—For additions and. alterations, St. Jobn’s 
Schools, Ealing. Mr. Robert Willey, Architect, 33, New 
Bridge-street, E.C.:— 


Penny and Co, __;;. £3,410 | Down ... sd ane Meng OIOLD 
Myring eee 3,325 | Foord and Son*.... ... 3,161 
Nye. 4 3,275 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 478, Welbeck-street, W., 
for the Architect, Mr. Robert Willey, 33, New Bridge- 
street, H.C. :— 


J. Bennett t £4,484 | Webber ...° : 4... £8,850 
Thompson & Beveridge 4,161 | Smith &Sons,Norwood* 3,769 
Foord and Sons ... ... 3,945 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For reinstating damage done by fire at_No, 19, 
Ivy-lane, H.C., for the Hand-in-Hand_ Insurance Society. 
Mr. Robert Willey, Surveyor, 33, New Bridge-street, B.C. :— 
Smith and Sons . 2 €990 | Clarke and Bracey* ... £980 
Halliday and Greenwood 989 * Accepted. 


LIFTS 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, 
Electric. or Hand-Power. 


MT. MEDWAY:C° 


ALBERT WORKS, 


ROLT ST., DEPTFORD, S.E. 


SAFELY... 
... ECONOMY... 
. . SPEED. 


AN 


| 


oHORNTON- 


Kore 


CAMERAS ano « ‘ 
. SHUTTERS. 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANPNG. CO., ALTRINCHAM 


LONDON.—For the construction of new roads at Isling- 
ton Cemetery, East Finchley, for the Vestry of St. Mary, 
Islington. Mr. J. Patten Barber, M.Inst.€.E., Vestry Hall, 
Upper-street, Islington, N. :— 


W. J. Botterhill ... £1,564 0 0|E. Nicholls... £312 6 6 

W: Griffiths .. . 1,183 4 7|R. Ballard & Co 757 0 0 

F.A.Jackson&Son 951 0 0}C. W. Kill ng- 

Wilkinson Bros. ... 934 0 0 back and Co., 

T. Adams ..:%... |. 831 -0°0] “London, N-W.* 749. 0-0 

G. Belle... 5 ue 8296-0 ed. WOR 2. iti ke aes aaa 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the Regent’s- 
lane Schools, Custom House, for the West. Ham school 
Board. Mr. William Jacques, Architect to the Board, 2, 
xen count, E.C, Quantities by Messrs. P. L, Curtis and 
Sons :— 


KE. -Fuleher) 2) et a. £1,428 As Weblortes satn4= eee 
J. Noakes... <2 —<. .4° 1,180} GW. Smith eae IO 
Reed and Son 996 | W. J. Maddison* ; 8D 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education ~ 
Department, 


LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of a club room anil 
skittle-alley at the Grove Hotel, Dulwich. Mr. A. BE. Malling, 
Architect, 97, Barry-road, 8.E. :— : | 

For Erection of Building. | 


W. Askew, Nunhead — .: 2 te a SESS 
For Skittle-alley. | 
Jackson and Son, Pentonville : : Godt eee | 


LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at Nos. 1 to 10, Sartor 
road, Nunhead, S.E., for. Mr. W, Dunn, Mr. Arthur E, | 
Mullins, Architect, 97, Barry-road, 8.E.:— 

Sharpe and Son «.. ... £250 0| Askew ».,, ..... 1, £204 10) 
A VI BN EN. Naas 215 0} Tunbridge and Day... 179 ( 

LONDON.—Accepted for new stone staircase from naye | 
to erypt, at St. Mary Magdalene Church, Paddington.) 
Messrs. Bucknall and Cowper, Architects, 35, Old Queen: | 
street :— : 

W.H. Handover and Son, Harrow-road ... J. PUG? 

LONDON.—For cleaning, painting, whitewashing, and 
repairs to the Infirmary, Fulham Palace-road, W., for the 
Guardians of Fulham Union. Mr. A. Saxon Snedl, 


Architect .— | 
W.-Lyford. |... £2,445.[ BH Walland Co... 21,504 
W. Brown ode ok 2,882. 20S Bendon “eres: Pecan 
Vigor and Co, ve. ve 2,0259 J. Mackenzie. 4.5. ae 
T NGC Ss, dee 


LONDON.— For repairs, alterations, painting, and 
decorations. at the ‘White Swan’ hotel, High-street, 
Deptford. Mr. J. M. Junes, Architect and Surveyor, 23, 
Finsbury-cireus :— | 

For Repairs, &c. 


J. Tyler : Pe £650 | W. Smith «2; >... ... 7s 
Thos. Glanfield 5 . 507} John Amos, Deptford* .. 295 
J. Henderson «0 «. .. 420 : a 
: Gas Fitting: 5 
Steadman... ©... —:.. £60 0] Wynne... 22... “Vn Soe | 
Weller ne uw. ase 550] Evans, Barnsbury* s° 5000 
* Accepted. : 


nt 


Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. 


‘YELLOW. 
ex Ship within 


| PITCH PINE 


At Wharf. ue wOeTen At Wharf. — 
173 x3x3 12.3 Yi -2 16 
172x3x2 | 8 9 Wes 18° 
17ix3xl1i | 6 
| = 


9 6 0 aah 


AE 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Specia Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x41 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1 x43. ,,° 42/6 ” 21/= heap 


Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C 
~ Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. ~~ 
Telephone No. G01 Avenus. 


a eee Illustrated 


om Catalogue Free, 
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Latin 
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LONDON.—For external painting at the Casual Wards, SALE (Cheshire).—For the execution of sewerage works | W y.—For new Board se ster’ 
Milmans-street, Chelsea, S.W., for the Chelsea Board of | &e. (Contract No. 13), for the Urban District Connell. Mr. Gata nous ah lead ache tp ns a ee ae 
seperdians, Messrs. Lansdell and Harrison, Architects, | a G. M. Beath, Engineer, 4, School-road, Sale. Quantities Edmund H. Smales, Architect, Whitby :— ; 
Uy : esi berah 3 y engineer :— Wi 1 O76 Weakintor 
7. Dorking and Sons £261 9| RE. Williams & Son, _ | A. Taylor . £716 12. 2] Simon Johnson ... £353 3 10 thy ry aa ets > 2 menrares Har- 
W.F. Picken . ; 5 0 Penner Junction* £188 0 | J. Farrell... .. 457 9 10] George Bozson, | ROU Eat 10 oe ae iperts) 
Accepted. ©. Bracegirdle 42718 5|  Sale* 325 0 0 | ead op see 
LONDON.—Accepted for the supply and erection of iron | William Wilson 415 0 0| Thos. Rowland 282°13: 8 * Acce Rae i i 
: pouts, at the Popsien. Cattle Markats Deptford, for the | Aistthew Naylor : * Accepted. [Lowest separate denier §, £1,874 128. 2d.] 
; Jorporation of the City of London. Mr. A. Murray, and Sons 00. 0-9)” | = ea gE RAS 7 dapper 
| Engineer :-— a san : EG [Engineer’s estimate, £250.) | WOLDINGHAM (Surrey).—For the erection of a private 
Humphreys, Limited, Knightsbridge £2,700 SEVENOAKS.—For the levelling, metalling, kerbing, residence, for Mrs. A. C: Hekking. Mr. Edgar Stones, 
LONDON.—For painting, whitewashing, and cleaning at | tat-paving, channelling, and making good the Mount Harry- Architect, St. Lawrence House, Trump-street, B.C. :— 
| the Infirmary, Cale-street, Chelsea, S.W., for the Chelsea | road, Hast, and the laying of about 2150ft. run of 9in. stone- | Hicks and Burford £2,342 | J.and J. Ward 1,850 
| Board of Guardians. Messrs. Lansdell and Harrison, | WT pipe sewers, for the Urban District Council of Seven- Battley, Sons, and Hol- T. Crabbe 1,835 
|  <Arehitects, Highbury, N. :— | fake aoe 2 eke cprewe C.E., poe os ee Council :— ness* ; 1,869 : 
: W. Bolton 1.082 0 0) W. F. Picke mes | n1omas Adams ... £1,976 0 0 mund Iles, * Accepted subject to modification. 
nS es od bt AE oe . 5 | Arias eaten er 14 6} Mitcham Com- A 
ing Company See oe 0. Gardner=t Hevell- GWs20° On ee ak oe 895 15 6] mon, Surrey* £1,644 9 9 
The Co-operative | G. Searle 597 17° 6 Accepted according WS schedule PE RTLGes: UANTITIES TI Central Ss 
Bouse 2Decora eM cnnioeteare > bee LSurveyor’s estimate, £1,781. ] ( ant i5.—ihe Ventra London Sur- 
ieee Tie oe eal Riso* Ken ripe. © id Saat oe (near Neath) —Por extension and alterations at | veying. Office, assisted by a Competent Staff, is 
Barrett & Power 689 0 0 * Accepted. | fps Dogatradic Scboa!, Aan eis eee ee. oe Tae OCS, prepared to promptly PREPARE . QUANTITIES, 
PA DDLRSRROWGH —SWcseated for the “fection of || ee . Thomas ie te are Cee of ik Cire er MEASURE-UP WORK,~ &c., guaranteeing — strict 
twelye houses, Holt-street, and ten houses, Lamport-street. Walters and Johns... 2,590 0| and Rees ” £2,290 0 BOCULSEY. References given. — Address, SECRETARY, 
eee G. Roberts, Architect, 61, Albert-road, Middles- W.J. Bloxham 2,426 0| D. Jenkins 2179 0 | Walbrook-chambers, Walbrook, H.C. 13 
rough -— Eyan Thomas 2,391 0} David Bros 2,170 0 = “ : a a 
C. Zealand, 35, St. Paul’s-road, Mhiddles- D. W. Rosser 2939 0|Thomas Watkins ; 2 
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| WORKHOUSE PLANNING. $208 (2"%sch patients Beery dormitory aud 


requirements of each institution, care being 
observed that the cottages and apartments are 


. . ay ward, moreover, appears to have had a water- neither too large or too small for the salaries 
Cabmionied [rom paye Ixxeyi:) closet either actually within it or leading paid to the occupants, and that the persons 
is _ directly out of it, so it may reasonably be entrusted with the duty of teaching the 


children, while having every opportunity for 
observation, have sufficient means for obtaining 
- Bearing these facts in mind, it is not surprising retirement, quiet, and rest when released from 
to find that some of these same workhouses | their duties. In the following paper I propose 
| are now said to be overcrowded with only to deal with questions relating to the sick and 
| 
| 


By Grorer H. Brissy, F.R.LB.A. supposed that the atmosphere of the sleeping- 
-yooms throughout was not of the purest. 


= VI.—SCHOOLS—continued. 


e NE HATEYES improvements may be made 
> with regard to schools in connection 
~ with workhouses, it is clear that the condition © 


half the number of inmates in them for which infirm wards of a workhouse, and to give some 
they were originally constructed. and this too plans for these as illustrations. 


Leatpath. 


uate kee 
yi 


VIL—WARDS FOR THE SICK AND 


E of many such institutions at the present time | notwithstanding that, during perhaps the last 
_ is vastly better than was generally the casein | twenty or thirty years, they have had extensive INFIRM. 
e former times. An authority upon the subject | additions made to them in theshape of detached 
_. has written: “The children were very closely | infirmaries or separate schools, and have 
acked, two in a bed, and in the few ‘sick’ been improved in various ways.” . The apart- : cable, from those 
dormitories that were provided the patients | ments to be provided for the use of the be isolated, so far as practica aes th saath 
were scarcely better off than the inmates in | masters and mistresses, and the officials appropriated to healthy per Catt aischack 
health, for it will be seen that a sick ward | charged with the duty of teaching the various | for patients suffering with: mnzechious. CIsei 
‘10ft. by 16ft. 6in.,and_ but little more than — trades and occupations to the children, would = must he specially separated. Med Cay 
sft. high, was occupied by five beds, this | be arranged in accordance with the special — The areas and cubic spaces to be A 


~ Tue buildings for the accommodation of the 
sick and infirm inmates of workhouses should 
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to each patient have not been very exactly 
defined by the Local Government Board ; for 
instance, their instructions or suggestions 
show that the wards for the ordinary sick may 
vary from a 600 cubic feet allowance per 
patient to 850 cubic feet, and generally it may 
be admitted that the spaces to be allowed as 
a minimum might be considerably augmented 
with advantage to all concerned. 

In this paper I do not propose to include the 
subjects of Infectious Hospitals, and Isolation 
Wards for fevers, &c., but shall deal with these 
later. The sick wards to be here mentioned 
are, with the exception of the Isolation Wards, 
all those named in clause 68 of the Local 
Government Memorandum in reference to the 
construction of workhouse buildings, and are 
classified as follows :— 


1. Medical ordinary sick, males. 


2. § 5 , females. 
3. Surgical _,, s males. 
A.. ey) oy) ‘3 females. 


5. Lying-in women. 
6. Dirty and offensive cases, males. 
if ees 53 » females. 
8. Itch cases, males. 
:S Resa »  temales. 
10. Venereal cases, males. 
1a: ‘S » females. 
12. Children, males. 


13. 5 females. 
The wards for the ordinary sick of the 
medical and surgical classes are required to 
have per bed a wall space of 6ft., irrespective 
of that occupied by doors and fireplaces ; the 
floor space must not be less than 60ft., and the 
cubic space 600ft.; these dimensions are also 
necessary for itch and venereal cases. 

But for the patients in lying-in wards, a 
wall space of 8ft , a floor space of 80ft., and a 
cubic space of 960ft. is requisite, and these 
dimensions are also the minimum allowances 
for dirty and offensive cases. 

For childrens’ wards a wall space of either 
5ft. or 6ft. is required, but in the first instance 
the ward must be 20ft. in width; if the wards 
be only 18ft. wide the wall space should be 
6ft. per bed. 

None of the before-mentioned figures appear 
to be at all liberal unless, perhaps, compared 
with those adopted so far back as the year 
1834 ; the provision at that time for the sick in 
workhouses was limited toa few beds in one 
or two wards amongst the ordinary inmates 
(but with alittle more floor area per bed) ; the 
sick and infirm appear to have been allowed a 
bed for each inmate and about 250 cubic feet 
of space, while 26ft. of floor area was given to 
each patient; the able-bodied slept two in a 
bed, with not more than 150 cubic feet of space 
to each person. Such provision has long since 
been condemned, and so far back as 1870 the 
Poor Law Board issued a scale for the cubic 
space in metropolitan poor law institutions, 
which required that the ordinary sick should 
have 850 cubic feet per inmate; lying-in 
women, 1200 cubic feet ; offensive cases, 1200ft. ; 
infirm, confined to one room, 700ft.; infirm, 
able to leave their dormitories during the day, 
500ft., while healthy persons were to be pro- 
vided with 300 cubic feet each, or 50ft. more 
than was formerly considered sufficient for the 
sick, 

From the table before given <it will be 
observed that there are no less than thirteen 
descriptions of sick persons to be provided for 
in a large workhouse infirmary, apart from 
those separated and lodged in isolation hospi- 
tals for fever, &c., and for whom distinct 
accommodation is necessary, that the medical 
officer may have proper means of classifying 
the patients, The requirements of country and 
town unions are in many respects variable, 
and the variations in the proportions of the 
different classes of sick must necessarily affect 
the planning of workhouse infirmaries in all 
localities. 

A scheme recently prepared for a workhouse 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester provided 
accommodation for twelve surgical cases, 
forty-eight ordinary sick, eight dirty and 
offensive patients, twelve itch cases, twelve 
venereal, and a detached hospital for fever 
cases, these all being for male patients; the 
accoommodation on the females’ side was 


> 


similar, but in addition there was a lying-in 
ward for three patients, with one labour room ; 
arrangements were made for separate wards 
for sick children cof each sex. 

In connection with this workhouse infirmary 
there was arranged an administration build- 
ing, which contained on the ground floor 
apartments for a head nurse, a waiting-room 
with w.c., a dispensary, medical officer’s room, 
store rooms, nurses’ lavatory and w.c., kitchen, 
scullery, pantry and larder, serving rooms, 
coal store, &c., and separate staircases for male 
and female officials, 

The first floor contained the head nurse’s 
bedroom and dormitories, with cubicals for 
the assistant nurses, linen and store rooms, 
box room, baths and lavatories, and servants’ 
bedrooms. 

The second floor contained the bedrooms 
for the dispenser and other male officials. 


was provided, these officials being entirely 
separated from the nurses belonging to the 
main workhouse infirmary. 

The Local Government Board state that in 
any case where the number of sick is sufficient 
to justify a special establishment, it is de- 
sirable to arrange the infirmary so as to be 
under separate management from that of the 
workhouse, and no infirmary should, as a rule, 
be arranged for more than from five hundred 
to six hundred patients; any such separate 
infirmary should always possess suitable apart- 
ments for a resident medical officer, also 
offices, surgery, and the rooms for the other 
necessary resident officers, such as matrons, 
nurses, and others, and the itch and venereal 
wards should be so arranged that the patients 
occupying them may not come into contact 
with each other or with the other patients. 
These wards, moreover, should be respectively 
provided with quite distinct water closet, bath, 
and lavatory accommodation. 

In planning the wards for the dirty, offen- 
sive, and itch patients, it must be remembered 
that these classes often include persons 
brought down to a very low condition, not only 
by want and privations, but by the diseases 
from which they suffer, and the filthy con- 
ditions under which they have existed prior 
to their admission to the workhouse wards. It 
is therefore of great importance that the 
workhouse Architect should so contrive the 
wards for these classes that they should all be 
well isolated from ordinary surgical and 
medical wards. The filthy condition of some 
of the persons admitted to workhouses is such 
as to require the greatest care in their treat- 
ment, especially if also suffering from infec- 
tious diseases. These persons are, of course, 
not always of the uneducated classes, and it is 
a matter for surprise that some of these should 
fall, by misfortune or otherwise, into such 
miserable circumstances. Some thirty years 
since, .I knew an Architect of great ability and 
good social position, his wife the daughter of 
a high ecclesiastical dignitary, himself the 
friend and companion of those then best 
known in connection with literature and Art, 
and the brother of a novelist of high repute ; 
many years afterwards I learnt that he had 
ended his days in the apartments reserved 
only for those suffering from the fonlest 
diseases in the workhouse infirmary of a great 
city ! 

Amongst the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board the following are mentioned: Sick 
wards to hold one row of beds only should not 
be constructed, but, in the case of already 
existing rooms, when appropriated to the sick, 
they should have a width of at least 12ft., the 
gangway and fireplace being, if possible, on 
the side opposite tke beds; day wards for the 
sick should afford accommodation at the rate 
of 20ft. superficial of floor space per patient 
for not less than one-half of those who occupy 
the day and night wards, but, if the sick wards 
are not less than 24ft. in width, the provision 
of separate day rooms (in the opinion of the 
Local Government Board) is not so necessary. 
As a general rule, the day wards may be on 
the ground floor, and should have a convenient 
means of access to the airing yards: but in 
large infirmaries some day room accommoda- 
tion is usually required on the upper floors for 


those patients who may be so weak and infirm 


For the fever nurses a detached cottage © 


- as to be unable, by reason of weakness or 


infirmity, to use the staircases with safety. 
The Local Government Board also have 
issued a memorandum to the effect that sick 
wards should be 20ft. in width if the fireplaces 
are at the side or in the end walls, and 24ft. 
in width if they are in the centre ; they should 
be from 10ft. to 12ft. in height. In the case of 
small infirmaries a room or suité of rooms 
may be connected with a similar suite in the 
same line by the central part of the building, 
in which would be placed the apartments of the 


| nurses and other officials; the walls of all 


sick wards should be plastered internally with 
some hard non-absorbent plaster, or should be 
painted to a height of 6ft. with some material 
which can be thoroughtly washed and purified 
without vacating the ward; yards for the sick 
should be as open and cheerful as possible, 
but must be inclosed with such dwarf walls 
and palisades as are necessary for due classi- 
fication, they should be furnished with seats 
and covered places of refuge in wet weather. 

With a view of securing a cheerful appear- 
ance, the bottom of the windows should not be 
more than about 3ft. above the floorlevel, and to 
ensure adequate movement of air in the upper 
parts of the wards, it has been found advisable 
that the top should not Le less than about 
6in., at the most, from the ceiling or the 
wall-plate, as the case may be. The best 
arrangement of windows is found to be that 
which provides for one between every two 
adjacent beds, and one near to the angle of 
the ward beyond each end bed; movement of 
air and such ample light as tends to secure 
cleanliness is thus ensured in those parts of 
the wards standing most in need of such 
requirements, 

Having regard to cheerfulness, to adequate 
means of lighting and ventilation, as also to 
the maintenance of an equable and sufficient 
ward temperature, it is considered, by an 
eminent authority, that in a well-constructed 
and efficiently warmed building the amount of 
window surface to cubic space should not vary 
much beyond the limits of one square foot to 
from 60 to 80 cubic feet, a proportion of about 
one square foot to every 70 eubic feet being, as 
a rule, the more advantageous ; windowsin the 
opposite side walls, whilst affording the prin- 
cipal means of ward ventilation, and consti- 
tuting indeed the best means by which 
thoroughly, and in a short time, the entire 
ward air may be changed, do not suffice for 
this purpose. The space betvy. sen the floor and 
the bottom of the patient’s bec *s found always 
to require special ventilation. 

As a general rule, open fireplaces have under 
many circumstances been regarded as well 
adapted to ward purposes, and the additional 
means of ventilation they always afford may 
be looked upon as especially useful in the case 
of wards occupied by patients suffering from 
infectious diseases; at least one such fireplace 
has been found to be required for every 30ft. 


of ward length, and when this limit is 
approached those fireplaces which are provided 
with an air-chamber behind, by means of 
which warmed air from outside is passed into 
the ward, have been used upon account of the 
additional facilities they afford for maintaining 
a-suflicient and equable temperature; where 
wards exceed 30ft. in len eth, stoves oceupying 
a position in the central line of the ward, and 
having an open fireplace both in front and 
behind (or similarly situated closed stoves so 
made as to throw warmed air into the wards), 
have been used to maintain an equable and 
sufficient ward temperature. 

The heights of the workhouse infirmary 
buildings are necessarily regulated to a con- 
siderable extent by the requirements as to 
cubical contents per patient, and in the 
arrangement of the buildings it has been 
found that the distance between the several 
pavilions, and between them and the admini- 
strative block, should, if possible, be equal to 
one and a half times their height, when the 
buildings are of equal height, and, if other- 
wise, at least equal to the full height of the 
higher of the adjacent buildings; also that; 
the means of communication between them 
should be limited to a roofed passage, either 


entirely open at the sides or having permanent 
openings facing each other in the opposite 
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side walls; or again, to a roofed passage fitted 
with a central partition and being completely 
open on both sides of the partition, the persons 
using the passage walking, in windy weather, 
on the lee side of the partition. Such arrange- 
ments as these have been advocated by the 
writers of the Annual Reports of the Local 
Government Board and others concerned with 
_ workhouse construction and extension. 
| In Fig. 7 is given a recently suggested 
extension of the workhouse at Patricroft, near 
Manchester; the site left for the purpose lies 
_ between the existing workhouse buildings at 
| A and a public footpath adjoining the railway, 
/ and is bounded on the west by a canal and on 
| the east by a public road. ‘Che general work- 
, house engines and laundry are at B, the board 
room and offices at C (all these being existing 
» erections), D isa proposed building for ordinary 
/ sick males, a corresponding block for females 
_ being arranged for at H, the buildings at F 
and J were intended for dirty cases, itch 
cases, and venereal cases, each being on a 
separate floor of a three-story building. The 
hospital administrative building containing 
the kitchens, apartments for nurses, &c., is 
shown at L, the blocks E and G were intended 
for imbeciles and imbecile sick patients, while 
| K and M were intended for future extensions. 
‘The Isolation Hospital is shown at N, the 
fever laundry at P, and the fever nurses’ 
/eottage at R. Owing to the very restricted 
‘area of land, it would have been desirable that 
| either the sick patients or the imbeciles should 
| have been provided for in another institution, 
the surroundings being in various ways un- 
| desirable, and the proximity to the railway 
a considerable disadvantage. The Isolation 
| Hospital at N would be at a distance of about 
| 50ft. from the public footpath. In my next 
article I propose to deal with the Isolation 
| Hospitals of Workhouses as a separate subject. 


(To be continued.) 
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SANITATION AND WATERWORKS IN 
INDIA. 


— 


| it is only within the last forty years that 

waterworks, as now understood, have been 
introduced into India,” says the Indian and 
|EHastern Engineer. “Of wells and tanks there 
jhave always been a large number, of all sizes 
jand depths, but distribution by pipes was an 
junknown art, and clarifying or filtering was 
jonly effected by st..cfg up the water with 
the root of a rush, or by passing it through 
jtwo or three large superimposed water jars 
containing sand, charcoal, or what not. The 
first work executed in India was the Vehar 
lake or reservoir, on the Goper river, near 
iBombay ; this was begun in 1856, when the 
\population was estimated at 700,000, whereas 
jin this present year of grace it must be much 
nearer 900,000, or rather it was so before the 
outbreak of bubonic feyer. The Vehar lake 
has a maximum depth of 84ft., covers 2°17 
square miles, and is 180ft. above Bombay 
jmean level. The impounding embankments 
are earth, with a central puddle trench, and 


of water available was estimated at 9800 million 
gallons, or less than four gallons per capita 
per diem. The 4lin. main bifurcates, after 
passing through the dam, and the water is 
conveyed the fourteen miles to Bombay in 
two 32in. mains under a pressure of from 
165 to 180 at the lower end. The works cost 
£650,000, and were 


First OPENED witH ONE MAIN 


only in March, 1860. These were supplemented 
by the small Tulsi reservoir in 1879, and by 
the enormous Tansa reservoir in 1892. This 
was begun in 1886. The dam is nearly two 
miles long, across two streams, and is of rubble 
masonry ; the reservoir behind it covers nearly 
seven square miles, and has a catchment area 
of fifty-six square miles. ‘The works cost 
£1,500,000, and the Bombay people can now 
have forty gallons per head per diem. The con- 
sequence of this abundance is that water is 
wasted to a frightful extent, and that the 
subsoil of the city has become sodden, and a 
very breeding ground for bubonic and other 
fevers. The only remedy for this dangerous 
condition of things is to connect all house 
drains with the main drainage, and to deliver 
all water, except at the public stand-pipes, by 


are from 42ft. to 84ft. in height. The amount 


meter. At Sholapur, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, a very efficient scheme for pumping 
water from an irrigation canal was opened in 
1881, and cost nearly £22,000; the works at 
Madras and Nagpur 


WERE NOT SO EFFICIENT, 


but the latter has been improved, while 
nothing but a radical change will be of 
any use in the former town. At Lahore the 
water is pumped from a group of wells into 
a reservoir at the highest point in the 
city, and is thence distributed at a reason- 
able cost. The capital outlay on the works 
was £150,000, and they were finally completed 
in 1888. In 1884 the very successful water- 
works at Karachi were first brought into use 
in their entirety. The water is got from a 
stream called the Malir, where it is collected 
in two 40ft. wells; from these it is led by a 
masonry conduit some eighteen miles into the 
reservoir, whence it is delivered by a cast-iron 
24in. main at the inlet, narrowing gradually 
to 5in. The whole cost for supplying twenty- 
five gallons per diem to 100,000 persons was 
only £115,000, and as there is no expense what- 
ever for pumping, it may well be considered 
one of the most 


SuccessruL INSTALLATIONS IN INDIA. 


In the same year the Jahalpur works were 
opened. They involved the construction of a 
masonry dam containing over a million cubic 
feet. of rubble masonry in superstructure and 
concrete founds; it is 1680ft. long, with a 
maximum height of 714ft., provision having 
been made to raise it another 33ft. The 
present capacity of the reservoir is 203,000,000 
cube feet, and the work cost nearly seven lakhs 
of rupees. The above are all typical works, 
and the water from them is not filtered. In 
the Caleutta works, on the other hand, all the 
water is carefully filtered. Bangalore, Benares, 
Burdwan, Cawnpore, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad, 


Pandapur, Poonah, 
Wellington, and-many other smaller towns all 
have water supplied by works of varying 
importance and magnitude, and showing every 
variety of system. The sanitary works, ac- 
cording to modern idea, are of still later date, 
Still, at the present time there is hardly a 
town of any importance in which the drainage 
has not been taken in hand more or less 
successfully. But, like the many and some- 
times very heayy works undertaken by 
municipal and other such-like bodies, no single 
report is issued from which the progress made 
in sanitation can be noted.” 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


In the Church schoolroom at Bilton, Harro- 
gate, Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King recently held 
an inquiry on behalf of the Local Government 
Board with reference to an application by the 
Knaresborough Rural District Council for 
sanction to a loan of £3550 for sewage and 
sewage disposal works for the township of 
Bilton. Evidence in support of the application 
was given by Mr. James Smith, Clerk to the 
District Council, and the proposed scheme was 
detailed by Mr. D. Balfour, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Ava meeting of the Sewerage Committee of 
the Aberdeen Town Council, a preliminary 
discussion took place on the large sewerage 
scheme recently drawn up by Mr. Dyack, 
burgh surveyor. The scheme, it will be re- 
membered, involved a total cost of £160,000, 
but Mr. Dyack only pressed the adoption of a 
part of the scheme, involving an outlay of 
£75,000, with the view that the remainder of 
the scheme could be proceeded with at some 
future time. The largest item in the scheme, 
of which Mr. Dyack urges immediate adop- 
tion, is an outfall to the Don valley, at a cost 
of £33,775. This. the Committee thought 
might well be delayed, especially as powers to 
proceed would have to be got from Parlia- 
ment, and in this connection it was pointed 
out that powers would only be granted by 
Parlia sent for seven years, and that a number 
of years will pass before the less costly parts 
of the scheme are carried out. In this view it 
was urged that at the close of seven years the 
Council would again have to apply for powers 
in connection with the Don valley scheme, a 
proceeding which would be obviated if the 
Committee delayed the adoption of the scheme. 
As to the other parts of the scheme, no finding 
was arrived at, the members desiring to fur- 
ther familiarise themselves with the details of 
| the scheme. The part of the scheme which 
| the Committee thinks should be immediately 
| adopted is as follows: — Low level sewer, 
| £7670; high level sewer, from Old Ford Road 
to Skene Street, £9210; storm outfall at 
Ksslemont Avenue, £130; storm water culvert, 
£17,080; Hutcheon Street sewer, £4180 ; total, 
£38,270. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Re ryxcy WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
BUILDINGS— 
fuly 16 Coventry—Additions, Union-street Schools School Board .., aos i Sa Saher 
a 16 Horley— Additions and Alterations, School Trustees e a a5 res fe 
# 16 Thorne—House ... 5a a in aa ee Mrs. J. Coulman ; Pee i ve 
% 16 Great Horton—Store, &e., St. Margaret’s-road .., Industrial Society ... ae a Ruin als 
ss 7 Arisaig, Inverness—Additions, &c., Hotel he ee es 
> 17 Bishop Auckland—Po‘ice Station, Birtley at .. Joint Committee 
+ 17 Bishop Auckland—Widening, Newton Cap Bridg’ County Council Ue aus 
a 17 Hertford—Rebuilding Nash Mills Bridge ... Standing Joint Committee : 2; 
ys 17 Morpeth—Bath Rooms, &c,, Lunatic Asylum Northumberland County Council ieee es 
aA 17 Penygroes—School sa ate Ae Rte PO ES et ee ES PELE E 
as 17 Thornaby-on-Tees—Tower, St. Paul’s Church 2... rede ees 
a 19 Chester—Restoration of Town Hall, &e. 2 
ay 19 Clown—Bricklayers’ Work, Six Houses B. Davies oe i “a aif ie Bs 
“3 19 Crewe—Shedding, Agricultural Society Committee... se Se a fetes 
a 19 Baslow—Twelve Cottages Ae Ae ne Bas Urban District Council... ae eee => Ne 
Bs; 19 Minehead, Somerset—Constables’ Quarters, &c. County Council oi a : 
> 19 Radstock—Enlarging Working Men’s Hall so PY sas 
om 19 Wimbledon—Stabling, Dwellings, &c. Urban District Council ... th Pi ey 
19 Walsall—School, Croft-street, Birchills School Board ... aa i Ber 


20 Devyizes—Engine House, County Asylum .., 


we 


.and I. Steane, Architects, Coventry. 
H. Hopkins, Southam-road, Banbury, 
H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 


Drake.and Son, Architects, Queensbury. 


D. Cameron, Architect, Inverness. 

County Surveyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 

County Suryeyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham. : 
County Surveyor’s Office, 41, Parliament-st., Westminster. 


Cresswell, Moot Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


. Eyans, 8, Castle-street, Carnarvon, 
Vicarage, Thornaby-on-Tees, 


Town Council... a ah ns .... I’. M. Lockwood and Sons, 80, Foregate-street, Chester. 


Visiting Committee ... 


Davies, Crown Inn, Clown. 
A. Beckett, St. Werburgh’s-chambers, Chester. 


. R. Cockerton, Clerk, Baslow. 
Feathers Hotel, Minehead. 
Offices, Radstock Collieries, Radstock. 


H. Cooper, Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon. 


Bailey and McConnal, Architects, Bridge-street, Walsall. 
Massey and Allpress, 25, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. 
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| | 5 = | 
i peirybee: | WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM, 3 | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDINGS—Continued, ‘ j ; | 
July 20 Lancaster—Four Shops.. ay iwi Ja ae C, Helles tid 5 % .. J. Parkinson, 67, Church-street, Lancaster. =  —= 
+ 20 Oulton, near Lowestoft—Annexe, tainty oa > Guardians aH ree tiv fe wee, wees ASClarke, 126, London-road, Lowestoft. ¥ 
=f 20 Lincolm—Works, Offices, Stores, &c. ig <3 22 Corporation: .,:: uo...  R, A, MacBrair, City Surveyor’s Office, Lincoln. 
” 21 Felixstowe—Shelter 5 es as .. Urban District Council ... 5 ene .. ‘Town Hall, Felistowe. 
re 21 London, W.—Coroner’s Court, ena. tet ai .. Hammersmith eeeeh As: a «. Mair, 57, Fulham Palace- road, W. 
ss 22 Over Kellet, Lanes.—House ... ies sai aa ot CO, Fisher a x paar ee fee ede Parkinson, 67, Churech- street, Lancaster. 
s 22 London, N. WBntrance Lodge ~ .., ist he St. Pancras Gardens » vie ..  Segrave, Browett, and Taylor, 9, Warwick-court, Holborn. | 
33 23 London, N.—Latrines, Fever Hospital a pa ps Metropolitan Asylums Board aA =e Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk- street, Strand, Ww. C. a | 
4 23 Swilland, Suffolk—Teacher’s Residence... ma .. School Board . 5 Sa Three 5 etsy Corder, Wimbourne House, Ipswich, | 
35 23 Glamor gan—Police Stations at Mard ly, ke, a .. County Council ia ee ie .. Glamorgan County Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff, ae | 
a 24 Bourton-on-the- “Water —Hall, &e. ; vig PARAS poi Ma stat rg ek MMe too cp 78) ~ E. W. Kendall, Bourton-on-the- Water, > oe 
7, 24 Carlisle—W.C.’s, Garlands Asylum .. F a .. Lunacy Committee ... a7 sey ton G, Dale} bs Lowther- street, Carlisle. ‘ 
4 26 Manchester br teh Houses, Lodge- street . it ... Improvement Committee ... sis veers”, Olby: Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 4 
na 26 Goole—Extension, Boothferry- road Schoo!s a .. School Board .,. ta a5 aa .. W. B. Andrews, 24, Boothferry- road, Goole. 
si 26 Ross —Additions, &e., Mission-room : ae} SA ase en te OA fe mene Meee The Rectory, Ross. ; ee: «| 
ie 26 East Ham—School Seating and Furniture. ae ... School Board ... me 5 as .. RK. L. Curtis, 120, London-wall, E.C. ‘ a4 
Bi 28 Cheltenham—Kursaal and Offices... A .. Corporation .., cy “fe ys .. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Chalten ian. oi ae 
eS 28 King Cross, Halifax—Stables, Coach- house, &e.. aon J, Wlarshiand: Coser, a as .. BR. Horsfall and Sons, 15, George- street, Halifax, eee | 
5 28 Hove— Schools 2 ae ... School Board ,. ... . Clayton and Black, 152, North- street, Brighton, ee 
s 30 Crowborough—Residence, Workshops, ke. 3 ... Provincial Gas Works Limited . .. The Engineer, at Works, Crowborough. it 
Pe 31 Sheffield—Concrete and Brick Tanks we he .. Gas Light Company... ne Leh Sarages i ee Company’s Office, Commercial - street | 
effie 
No data. Thornaby-on-Tees—Completion of Tower .. “at wo. St.ukanl’s Church’. =.; sages. ree ..  T.H. and F, Healey, 42, Tyrrel-street, Bradford, ¥ 
$5 St. Pancras—Alteration-to Schools ... ia oy .. ~ St. Pancras Guardians... .. C. P. Ayres, 14, High- street, Watford. 
cn Harrogate—Stables, &e., Victoria Hotel ... Bentley and Company, Limited ,. .. A. EH. Kirk, Architect, 13; Bond- street, Leeds. 
te Dundrum, co. Down—Business Premises and Residence J. McClatterty Roan fees en Donnell, Architect, 27, Chichester-street, Belfast. 
* Mount Pleasant, nr. Abertillery, Mon.—Hight Cottages Griffiths Building Club, Cwmtiller y ... Lansdowne and Griggs, ‘Architects, Newport, Mon. 
ES Killamrash, near Chesterfield-Six Houses ence, W. H. Wagstaff, C.E., Chesterfield. ay 
S; Farl’s Colne, Essex—aA ditions to Schools ee Rot Door Pata tare A eT ae ee H, A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 
is Clacton-on- Sea—Block of Shops, Stables, &e. : SO pada as eth ca AN OL Pic, Spa e- . J. W. Martin, ‘Architect, Station-chambers, Clacton-on- Sea, 
ages “i Castleton, Derbyshire—Wesleyan Chapel .. ae eee, H, W. Lockwood, Architect, Pinstoue street, Sheffield. : 
; me Hyde—Alterations to St. Paul’s Catholic Schools. Uae SN ant Sete ee Re RS Pe E, Kirby, ‘Architect, 5, Cork- street, Liverpool. 
ENGINEERING— 
July 17 Bishop Stortford—Repairing Engines, &ce.. A .. Urban District Council —... es .. Surveyor of the Council, Bishop Stortford. 
) 17 Manchester—Sludge Tanks... Ee ... Rivers Committee .., Se Chi w. City Sur veyor’s Office,» Town Hall, Manchester. 
% 19 Almaden, Spain— -Boiler, Quicksilver ‘Mines 5 .... Directors - a eee, a . Delegationes de Hacienda, Barcelona, 
3 19 Sunderland Service Reservoir ; vig ai Cao yV aber Company = oe ee ... Company's Office, Fawcett-street, Sunderland, 
{3 19 Wombwell—Precipitation Tanks, &c. x ae .. Urban District Council ... ic ... District Council Offices, Wombwell. 
“ 20 Newton Abbot—Boilers, Workhouse ‘ eu BY re a ee S. Segar, Architect, Newton Abbot. 
+5 20 Whitstable—Gasholder Tank . fs, et so .. Gas Company .. sigs 83 cic Secretary, Gas Company, Whitstabte. 
55 21 Biggleswade—Laying Pipes... “yi eh ee .. Rural District Gouneil s He ra eneres: or’s Office, Biggleswade. 
% 21 D: itford—Extendine Reservoir, &es, 2, a3 isk ... Metropolitan Asylums Bo: ard AE ics ~and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, Ec C: 
ae Pal London, S.W. —Laundry Machinery... Sale Tie ... Metropolitan Asylums Board _... a oy H. Tiltman, 6, jeln- street; Bedford-row, W.C. 
5 21 Sevenoaks—Footbridge, Leigh A= nt aS .«. Rural District Couneil re ae ... » TI. Hennell, 6, Delahay- street, Westminster, 
Es 22 Wakefield—Road Roller. 3 sie fs .. Rural District Council ai ow tel FE oMassies "Tetley House, Wakefield, 
SS 22 Wortley—Water Mains, Liberty. street |... ep .. Rural District Council re} vA Beoce 6 pga OF Beaumont, Workhouse, Grenoside, near Sheffield,” 
= 23 Bilsby, Lines.—Outfall Tunnel i a2 so ... . Commissioners of Sewers . at .. » W. Hoodless, Surveyor, Hogsthorpe, near Alford. ey 
Aug. -28 Crajova, Ter ae a aes poopy Ws Mk tis .. Communal Council. Sat . Mairie, Crajova, Roumania. | 
3 ol Cairo—Iron Bridge ihe nes 3 .« Ministry of Publie Works... oh ... Inspector of Irrigation, 2nd Circle, Cairo, Beypt. 
: IRON AND STEEL— : 
July 20 Coundon Grange—Lamps and Pillars ih w+ Parish Council rs amt Af .. J. Armstrong, Gandy Hill House, near Bishop Alek land. 
© 20 Lincoln—Iron Tanks, Girders, Roof Trusses, ke. Corporation. 0... a, ~)SB A. MacBrair, City Surveyor’s Office, Lineohn. 
PAINTING— 
July 16 Chartham—Painting, &e,,; Lunatic Asylum Be. PASTS ES RS ee ae ee ape Ww. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Caksunees 
” 16 Winchester —Painting, &e., Workhouse... Se v. Guardians — .., i es ie .. Cancellor and Hill, 12, Jewry-street, Winchester. 
re 7 ~ Arnold—Painting, British Board School ... a .... Board School . ‘ as .. J. Ro Swift, Clerk to the Board, Arnold 
” 19 Bury—Painting Buildings, Railings, &e. .. Recreation Grounds, &e., Committee isaaeake Cartwright, Borough Engineer’ s Offices, Bank- at5 oe 
a 1) London, S.E. —Repainting Southwark and Blackfriars Corporation of London ... » a... .» City Surveyor, Guildhall, E.C. f = 
riages e 7 
% 22, London, §.E.—Painting, &c., St. Saviour’s Union ... . Guardians «=. S ree ae +. © G. D. Stevenson, 13, King-street, Cheapside, B.C ie See? 
rr 26 Manchester—Painting ] Dwellings, Oldham-road . .. = Sanitary Committee fa Se ... . City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. ~ : 2S 
” 28 Ruabon—Painting, &e., Dee Bridge ... ae 2% .. County Council Bae a ae .. E,W, Jones, Surveyor, Ael y Bryn, Wrexham, cae el 
ROADS— : ee as 
July 17 putoaPopely of Slag .., , oA Ses .. Rural District Council: |... re .. J, Anstee, Surveyor, Dunstable; Beds, 
” 17 Uuton—Supply of Stones and Flints Re 45 .. Rural District Council... As .. J, Anstee, Surveyor, Dunstable, Beds. Amar eee 
” 19 Spennymoor—Kerbing, &e, ..; : ay ah .. Urban District Council .., ate SiGe We Rogers, Surveyor, Silver- ‘street, Spennymoor, = - oa 
” 19 Wimbledon—Paying ... o < .. | Urban District Council .., stan ... C.H.Cooper, Surveyor to the Council, Bronaway, Win liom 
‘ 19 London, W.—Wood Blocks, Pitch, ke. coe 7 .... Paddington Vestry ... oH aa .. Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow- road, Ww. 
” 20 Croydon— Repair of Alexandra- place, &e. es yan OOUnCHE: Be ik ...  Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Croy: don, 
va 21 Aylesbury—Supply of Granite (500 PRm) ct Wes .. Urban District Council ee aa .. J. H. Bradford, 2, Rickford’s-hill, "Ayes 
” Pat Lee—Road Works, Calydon-road ... poe ... Board of Works i, ae a ... Board’s Chief Office, Old Charlton, S.E. 
ts 21 _Sunbury—Road Materials a .. Urban District Council  .., AG .s  H.F, Coales, Council Offices, Sunbury- -on-Thames, — 
ob 21 _Southend-on-Sea—Making-up and Bare ‘Str eets. ... ) Corporation - ie ne .. - Borough Surveyor, Clarence-road, Southend, ~ 
” 23 Walthamstow—Making-up and Laying Concrete Flags Urban District Council ~ |. a ... J. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
» 24. Sandal Magna—Channelling, &c., Doncaster-road .. Urban District Council .., aa «. <A. Fawcett, Old Town Hall, Wakefield, — = 
9 27 West Ham —Making- up, Paving of Streets, &e. ... ... ‘County Borough  . he sh .  L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E: a ae 
54 28 Oswaldtwistle—Making-up Melbourne- street, &e. .. Urban District Council As, . RB. N. Hunter, Surveyor, Town Hall, Cisvrels asics a 
SANITARY— ee ger 
July 17 Cockermouth—Sewerage ae hs in Se ... Rural District Council ib ve .. J.B. Wilson, Court-buildings, Oockaaaetae 
” 19 Hunslet—Removal of Refuse ie AS bé ih .. Rural District Council — .., bt ... Union Offices, Glasshouse- street, Hunslet, 3 
s° 19 Walsall—Sewer, Rookery-lane.. ee on Aw .. Rural District Council... ae: it shery Leicester- street, Walsall. = 
99 21 Biggleswade—Sewerage ° Work 5 -. Rural District Council |... oe .. .The Surveyor, Council Offices, Biggleswade. .— ~ eae 
= 22 London, W.—Laying Drains, &c., Workhouse |. .. Fulham Union is Se 35 «.  A.S5S. Snell, 22, Southampton- -buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
99 26 London, S.E.—Underer ound Conveniences ae ... Southwark Vestry ... Aree Be a OS: Winter, Vestry Hall, Borough-road, S.E. Fy 
” 27 Dover—Pipe Sewers ; Be ¥. Ss at ... Town Council We a pes eles a Stilgoe, Town Hall, ‘Dover. : 


COMPETITIONS. 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 
BE SENT IN, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


July ~ 20 Howth—Presbyterian Church.. ag vas fe 20) (merged £10) a. is we | Rev..J, Wilson, 4, Rhoda- waltay: Howth, Co. — 5 
iv 21 Rugby—Plans for Municipal Buildings bes on .-. 30, 20 guineas .. iy as Hf} ... Urban District Council. 
a 31 Bootle—Designs for Technical School See As . - 90, 30; 20 guineas Corporation. 
Aug. 13 Surbiton—Council Chambers and Offices ... £30, £15 Urban District Council. 
OL Bury, Lancs.—Plans for Art Gallery and Public eee £75, £50, £25... Corporation. 
No di ate. Boscombe, Bournemouth—Plans for Hospital ene vais 3 
ment : sad Hips Smee a ety Ma eng CLE ; Building Committee. 
% London, N .—Competitive Designs for Offices TEP ey Pea L RRC AL Re Tottenham School Board, 
» Huddersfield— Design for Victoria Tower aS ras SrA ve we .. _ Tower Committee, 
iy Darlington—Altering, &c., the High Row 5; Reltee od * nds a «.. Corporation, 
fae Brighton—Artisans’ Dw ellings, Local Competition few (Ds £25, Corporation, 


Jan, 30 Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital  .., ne war = LOO, BOO LOD xt 5 Wie ebay a «» Hospital Governors, Pelham-street, Carlton, Australi 


B= - ie eerie 
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Ur to within the 
past few years—with 
one or two exceptions 


Women Artists at 
Earl’s Court. 


—there has been a 
unanimity of idea that women’s Art work 
eould not be considered seriously. Very 


naturally this created a feeling amongst 
women Artists that they would only be 
judged on their merits side by side with 
men: and, as a natural result, a feeling of 
opposition to Exhibitions of exclusively 
feminine interest crept in, and women who 
were taking up Art as the serious purpose of 
their lives, held aloof from any but- open 
Exhibitions. With this sentiment still in a 
state of activity, although abated to some 
extent, the bringing together of such a col- 
lection as that which is being shown at the 
Victorian Exhibition must have been a matter 
of no small difficulty. There is all the more 
praise due to Miss Henrietta Rae (Mrs. 
Ernest Norman) for the way in which she 
has carried ont her task. In the short and 
very direct preface Miss Rae ventures to 
submit a claim that the public have set 
before them ‘a fairly representative display ” 
and, she continues, ‘* we need none of us feel 
ashamed of the result.” A walk through 
the galleries will be found to justify these 
remarks, for the collection is comprehensive 
and arranged with great judgment and skill. 
The largest number of pictures come from 
Miss Clara Montalba, who is always a 
welcomed exhibitor in any gallery in London. 
She, with her three sisters—Henrietta, Hilda, 
and Bllen—fill one room with their water- 
eolours, oils, and sculpture. Miss Clara 
Montalba nearly always paints in and around 
Venice, finding in the ivory-toned_ buildings, 
clear sunny atmosphere and wide lagoons, 
with their waters reflecting the orange and 
yellow of the sails, her subjects. Such ma- 
terials does she use in her “San Giorgio, 
Venice,” and there is a wealth of vivid amber 
and gold in “The Piazzetta, Venice,” a study 
of Architecture, a few people passing down 
the long street, and a fluttering mass of 
pigeons in the foreground. Fainter scheme 
of colour, greys merging into greens, as in 
« A Grey Day, Feltre,” as delicate and subtle 
as a smoked pearl in its harmony. In the 
first gallery is a work by Mrs. Benham Hay, 
which is interesting. This work, “A Floren- 
tine Procession,” was the only important one 
Mrs. Hay—whose Art career dated back to 
1860—ever accomplished. Marian Collier 
and Alice Havers who were full of grand 
promise, though they neither of them 
lived to fulfil: it, are both represented. 
The Newlyn Colony is strong. Mrs.‘Stan- 
hope Forbes has two pastel studies—* Wash- 
ing Day” and “ One, Two, Three, and Away” 
—which are very clever and spontaneous, the 
latter especially, im which she has success- 
fully overcome the difficulties of painting 
children as they frolic in an open field in the 
sunshine; the light playing all kinds of tricks 
on their little puckered-up faces. | Mrs. 
Gotch is true to the traditions of the School 
in her large study of fisher-folk, “In the 
midst of Life we are in Death,” which is 
pathetic in its realism without being sen- 
sational. Mrs. Stokes, in “The Parting,” 
shows a somewhat unusual phase of ‘her Art, 
the farewell being between a little'lad and a 
calf, whose legs are tied:ready for the market 
cart. Mrs. Swan, wife of the animal painter, 
has a pleasantly-harmonious work in “ Por- 


traits of Barye and Mary Swan,” two young- 
sters garbed in blue, and hugging pet rabbits. 
Miss Blanche Jenkins, whose portraiture is 
very distinctive, has a delicate little model in 
“ Lillies.” Miss Maud Goodman ever paints 
little maidens with cherub faces and aureoles 
of golden hair, in quaint long dresses. 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s “ Oupid and Psyche = 
was painted some time ago, and shows none 
of that curiously rouch technique which often 
tends to mar the beauty of her later work. 
Mrs. Alma Tadema’s “The Ring” is remi- 
niscent of much of her other work. Miss 
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Alma Tadema’s Art is at its highest im two 
studies of clouds, “ Air, air blue and white,” 
and “ The Burning Star,” which show beauty 
of colour, close observation, and rare execution. 
Miss Henrietta Ray, whose work probably 
betrays her sex less than any of her sister 
artists, has several large canvases on exhibi- 
tion, many of them familiar to past visitors 
to Burlington House. Amongst them we 


noted the large “ Ophelia,’ “ Daphne and 
Apollo,” -‘ La Cegale,” — “ Doubts, and 


Summer,” the last-named painted in 1896 
only, and: we venture to thmk one of the best 
studies of the nude this clever Artist has pro- 
duced. There are but few Jandscapes in the 
collection ; the two Artists who best establish 
their ¢laim for recognition are Misses 
Annette Blias and Stewart Wood, the former 
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in “ Peat Marsh, Dartmoor,’ showing a well- 
composed, spacious, and luminous canvas, in 
which the distance and diffused light are 
both well rendered. Miss Wood is most 
successful when painting trees and marshy 
ground ; her ‘‘ Willows” has fine atmospheric 
qualities, the faint grey mist softening the 
ereen, and creeping in amongst the branches 
of the trees. ‘I'he sculpture is not a particu- 
larly strong department in_ the women’s 
work: but Miss M. A. Chaplin has some 
finely- modelled dogs in “ Spot,” “ Flora,” 
“Basco,” all favourite pets of Her Majesty. 


HUTCHINGS. 


Miss Emmeline Halse shows freedom of 
handling in “Studies of Babies,” which are 
firmly moulded without being rigid. 


Tur Exhibition of anti- 
quities and papyri found 
during last season’s work 
in Egypt by _ Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Bernard Grenfell, 
Mr. A. §. Hunt, and Mr. J. E. Quibell, is 
to be seen at University College. The 
two rooms in which the antiquities are 
displayed contain the results of excavations 
made on three distinct sites—(1) Deshashch, 
fifty miles south of Cairo, where Professor 
Petrie explored a cemetery of the fifth 
dynasty ; (2) Behnhesa, eighty miles south 
of Cairo, on the edge of the western desert, 


Egyptian 
Antiquities. 
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of Queen Hatshepsut at 
Deirel Bahri; and also 
an instructive series of 
Egyptian necklaces, ar- 
ranged in chronological 
order, 
coffins will find much to 
interest 
specimens from 
sheh, dated about B.c. 
3500. They are rectan- 
gular boxes, and~ really 
very remarkable examples 
of. early carpentry. The 
corners have mitered 
joints, 
forming the sides are 
secured by leather thongs 
—a curious instance of the 
survival of tho primitive 
method of connecting the 
different parts of a wooden 
construction by tieing | 
them together. The 
edges of the boards are 
not straight but curved, 
the object: being to econ- 
omise material, which was_ | 
dear, by wasting labour, | 
which was cheap. The 
| joints of the boards are 
| closely fitted, and they 
| are fixed together with 
| dowels and pins of wood. 

The most curious piece of 

carpentry is at the top, | 

where a small portion of 

the board was either de- 
|  cayed or wanting, and a 
special insertion has been | 
cut to make up the 
deficiency and fitted into | 
its place with the greatest 


Desha- — 


them in the | 


and the boards } 


upon it, in front of the false door of a 
tomb, thus affording an explanation, of the 
origin of the hieroglyph “ Hotep ” (meaning an 
offering thence to appease, and then peace). 
The hieroglyph represents the reed mat and 


Connoisseurs in | pan in a conventionalised form, not easy to 


recognise until the objects represented are 
seen. The head-rest of “the royal noble- 
woman, the priestess of Hathor, devoted to the 
great god Mera,” exhibited in this room, and 


| possibly the earliest example of imitating the 
| natural texture of wood with ‘paint, by the 
process known technically as “graining.” 
Thus modern house decorators have a prece- 
dent to justify one of the most detestable 
practices from an artistic point of view that 
ever was invented. Professor Petrie considers 
the gem of his collection to be the three- 
quarter life-size statue of Neukheft Ka, the 
ruler of the district, found in a “Serdab,” or 
statue-chamber, of the great tomb at Desha- 
sheh. It is one of the finest examples of the 
sculptor’s Art which has reached this country 
from Egypt. 


A SUBSIDENCE, which interfered considerably 
with the progress of the traffic from the City 
to the Strand, occurred last week, and upwards 


| of loyds. of the tar paving in the roadway by 
| the side of the Griffin bulged considerably. 


This portion of the roadway has recently been 
a source of trouble to the authorities, who have 
used their best endeavours to effect an 
improvement, but so far, their efforts have not 
been successful. 

THE greater part of the premises of the 


_ Working Carriage Builders’ Co - operative 


Society on the Rue Powtchet, Paris, was last 
week destroyed by fire. The damage is 
estimated at 1,000,000 frances. About sixty 


autocars under construction were entirely de- 
| Stroyed. The fire is believed to be the work 
of an incendiary, the outcome, probably, of the 
agitation among the Paris cabmen against the 


| nicety. At Deshasheh 
| Professor Petrie found | 
ita reed. anat, totwith saad 


pan for offerings placed | 
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where Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt found great 
stores of Roman papyri; and (8) El Kab, 
between Luxor and Ashwan, where Mr. Quibell 
made important discoveries of remains dating 
back to so remote a period as the fourth 
dynasty. Of the objects which are attractive 


in themselves, quite apart from.their. anti- | 


quarian interest, the palm must certainly be 
awarded to the bowls of diorite and alabaster 
from El Kab, which are well placed . near 
a window so as to give full effect to the beauty 
of the translucent materials of which they are 
made. One of the diorite bowls is exquisitely 
delicate in hue, and when seen against the 
light shows the perfection of its filmy muslin- 
white, flecked with splashes of black. The age 
of the bowls is fixed, by the occurrence of the 
name of “the King Sneferu” on the largest, 
as being about. B.c. 3998 to 3969. They have | 
every appearance of having been turned on a 
lathe, but whether this be so or not, the skill 
required to hollow out a bowl from so extremely 
hard a material as diorite must have been con- 
siderable, and indicates an advance in the 
mechanical arts which it is difficult to conceive 
was possible so long ago as nearly 4000 years 
B.c, Amongst the things of a later period | 
than the Old Kingdom found by Mr, Quibell at _| 
El Kab, perhaps the most deserving of notice | 
are several bronze statuettes of the 26th | 
dynasty, not buried in a tomb, bunt on the site | 
of a shop where they were sold. One of the | 
statuettes represents Nekheb, the local deity 
of El Kab, whose importance is magnified by 
making the worshippers kneeling in front of 
him very small in proportion. In the same 
room as the El Kab finds are some figures of 
cats carved in marble and sandstone, believed 
to have come from Nankratis. In the second 

room are the antiquities brought from Desha- | 
sheh by Professor Petrie, and the papyri from 
Behnesa. On the walls are hung a beautiful 


set of drawings, by Mr. H: Carter and Mr. Sil- | 
lemof, of the sculptures which adorn the temple 
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REYNOLDS, AND 


PART II. 

ERHAPS of all the Oxford Colleges 
Magdalen is the most famous to the 
world without; and to those within it 
must ever be remembered for the 
beauty of its chapel and its College 

building. Within Oxford, an artificial value, 
a scholastic and social value,-is associated 
with the names of the various Colleges, and a 
young man, upon his going up, would for 
preference matriculate in Balliol or in John’s ; 
nevertheless, Magdalen Tower (and let the 
reader beware lest he pronounce it otherwise 
than “ Maudlin”), standing conspicuous in its 
wonderful beauty upon the banks of the Cher- 
well just by Magdalen Bridge, is so closely 
associated with picturesque Oxford, and, 
indeed, with any reminiscence of Oxford as a 
place, that even to the graduates and Fellows, 
seeing only through the prejudiced eyes of the 
inner academic life, Magdalen must hold a 
certain sentimental significance and import- 
ance above any of the other Colleges. Nor 
does Magdalen rely only on its tower for this 
claim on the attention; the tower fulfils just 
such purposes as was once the primal object, 
and should still be the motive of all towers, 
namely, to commemorate, locate, and proclaim 
a momentous occasion, or an establishment 
about its base. The site of Magdalen is the 
most imposing and the most romantic and 
beautiful in all Oxford. It lies at the extremity 
of Christ Church Meadows, along the north bank 
of the Cherwell, which runs under the College 
walls, and which is barred to strangers by a 
heavy water gate. Behind the College lies a 
park with noble elms, where deer are kept, and 
beside this again, and buta stone’s throw from 
the College, there stands what was once a mill, 
but which now has been rebuilt as a private 
house. The building partly stands over the 
little river, and a heavy rush of water foams 
through thearchway intoa pool below, and sends 
its murmur to mingle with that of the great 
trees about the College. This western corner 
of Christ Church Meadows is broken up into the 
hedgerows and plantations of the “Christ 


Church Walks,’ and here is the so-called | 


« Addison Walk,” where it is said that the 
famous poet and essayist used to wander when 
he was a poor unknown scholar of the Univer- 
sity. Itis along, narrow walk, laid out ina 
straight line through the trees and thickets, 
but it does not require such suggestions as 
these to awaken the sentiment of the bygone 


| 
| 
| 
| 


at Magdalen. Removed as it is from the 
near life of the town, more than is the case 


| with the other Colleges (if, perhaps, we 


except Christ Church), it seems to be 
imbued beyond any other College with the 
romance and sadness which belong to them 


Veoh a ee 
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J. HUTCHINGS. 
all. Perhaps it may be that the cloisters 


being inclosed within a base-wall, and the 
space within thus sealed as a thoroughfare, 
and, in a general way, to access of the members 
of the College, the unusual grass which grows 
richly there, and a few shrubs and small trees 
that seem rather to have been permitted to 
grow than to have been planted, accord with 
the crumbling outlines of the buildings form- 
ing the quadrangle, and remind the beholder 
of the association of rank growth and decayed 
stone work with which is associated the senti- 
ments that hover round a ruin. 

But though Magdalen shows the ill-usage of 
Time, as though his hand had been heavy upon 
her, and leads one to suppose that here next 
will Mr. Bodley be called to restore the walls 
which inspired him to his inimitable frontage 
on the “High,” Magdalen is not one of the 
Colleges of early foundation. At the end of 
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the fourteenth century the forest and the 
moor still stretched away to the east gate of 
the city; neither were Magdalen Bridge nor 
the famous tower then built. Upon the site 
of the College there stood the old hospital of 
St. John. It was not till the end of the 
fifteenth century (about 1473) that the tower 
of Magdalen was built, and some hundred 
years after that beautiful tower at Merton, 
the general lines of which its own so much 
resemble. An interesting comparison may be 
made of the two towers from the perspective 


drawings which accompany this article. The 
drawings of Magdalen appeared with the 


previous number in last week’s BUILDERS 
JouRNAL, while a view of the Merton tower 
is published in these pages. Merton is a 
fine tower; it stands simply and unob- 
trusively among the roofs of its College, 
but it cannot compare with the richness 
and nobility ofthat of Magdalen. The latter 
must stand remarkable in many ways, and, in 
a matter of detail, not the least so for its 
octagonal angle turrets, in place of the 
buttresses we expect to see in a Perpendicular 
tower. This tower is remarkable also in that a 
design so restrained and simple, and so free 
from effort or obtrusiveness, should have been 
raised in a period of Gothic Art which is 
characterised by precisely contradictory attri- 
butes. Many will remember a certain n ytorious 
passage in the “ Stones of Venice” in which 
Mr. Ruskin has elaborated the qualities that 
go to the fashioning of a noble tower. With 
characteristic, and therefore quite unconscious, 
unfairness he has typified an English Perpendi- 
cular tower as being all that is false and bad, 


o 


and has placed it in literary and pictorial 
comparison with the famous tower of Venice, 
and yet, if we apply his eulogistic description 
of the latter, we shall find he is describing the 
beauties of Magdalen; and, if we regard the 
motives of Design which he formulates from 
the Italian building, we find it is an apprecia- 
tion of those qualities which are most admir- 
able in Magdalen. The tower of Magdalen 
is one of the few perfect and complete things 
in Architecture. Like the tower and spire ol 
Salisbury, it stands through the centuries to 
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beautify the lives of successive generations, 
whether it is the analytical temperament of 
the Artist. or the technical intelligences of the 
Architect that it. inspires and strengthens in 
lofty ideal, or whether it is subtly telling its 
great unfathomable secret no less impressively 
to the mind untutored in the principles of 
architectural design. A modern writer has 
avowed his conviction that the great truths of 
the future will come to us conveyed from their 
creator in musical composition. We may say 
already that by the sister Art of Architecture 
there are a few great abstract lessons, not well 
to be formulated in the concrete terms of lan- 
guage, which now stand to be read by all who 
will. 

But the charms of Magdalen are holding us 
too long in proportion to the many other Col- 


leges of which mention shouid be made, and | 


which will be found illustrated in these pages. 
It is interesting, however, to notice the well- 
known, oft-sketched open-air pulpit in the 
first quadrangle, and the unique feature in the 
gateway of the Founder’s Tower of a flying 
arch which springs out from among the jamb- 
molds, and joins them again in the centre of 
the lintel, drawings of both of which were pub- 
lished with Part I. of this article. In the 
doorway to the Chapel the beautiful lily orna- 
ment in the cavity of the label mold should 
be noticed, and particularly the bosses of this 
label, sculptured in the form of angels, with 
their wings enfolding the molding above. 
The angel on the right hand of this doorway 
is an example of Gothic sculpture which for 
delicacy of finish is very rarely met with. 
Nor should the briefest visit to the College call 
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| add the 


for disregard of Mr. Bodley’s masterly designs. 
He has manipulated these Medixval forms with 
a precision and an identity of impulse that 
alone, were he known for no other work, would 
establish him as one of the greatest of living 
Artists. 

And, after Magdalen, “Christ Church” is the 
name that most readily rises to the memory, 
for here is not only the great College of 
memorable foundation, but the old Norman 
Cathedral, which is a perfect storehouse of 
treasures—old stalls, brasses, glass, monu- 
ments, not to forget the fine organ case of a 
later date, designed by Wren. ‘There is also 


be quoted as an example par excellence of the 
typical Oxford gate tower, is of a beautiful 
and perfect simplicity, All Souls, it may be 
noticed, is a Fellows’ college. In the Chapel 
there is some good’ glass, and there is also a 
fine Elizabethan lecture-room on the east of 
the quadrangle. The windows are lead-glazed, 
the wall high panelled, and the plaster ceiling 
is arched, with a design patterned in ribs and 
touched here and there in the ornamental 
parts with colour. This room was once the 
library. New College has fine buildings, and | 
gains from its picturesque and romantic situa- 


tion upon an angle of the old city walls. 
These old walls with semi-circular bastions 
form two sides of the small secluded grounds 
beyond the quadrangles. Thefirst quadrangleis 
of nobie proportions, and over the whole mass 
of the grey College buildings there hangs a 
sombre, dim religious light. The picturesque 
covered bridge sketched in these pages leads 
from the College buildings to the old brew- | 
house. “New” is famous still for its brew. : 
The chapel is famous for some very bad glass, 

and for some that is as good as any in 


England. The bad glass is comprised in 
The famous vaulted staircase was only com- | the chapel proper, where is-to be seen de- 


pleted in 1640, taking the place of a former signs by French pupils of Reubens upon 
structure. It must stand as one of the finest the south, and of the English on the north. 
examples of Perpendicular vaulting and fan | The second have shown the inferior of 
tracery in existence. The actual staircase and some very poor designs. In the ante-chapel, 
the lamps seem, according to Eastlake, t> be however, is such glass, as has been said, which 
due to Wyate, and more latterly the tower | is hardly to be seen out of England. We do not 
above has been restored by Mr. G. F, Bodley. refer to the Reynolds window at the west end, 

All Souls’ College, dating from 1437, is a | though this, through misconceptions which 


to be seen much good modern glass by Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, and there is a very curious old 
“ watching loft’ in the north choir aisle, con- 
structed of oak upon astone basework. Of the 
great quadrangle it must ever be regretted 
that it was not finished. The colonnade of the 
cloisters would have completed a magnificence 
which now is only hinted at. All proposals to 
intended cloister are, however, 
thwarted by the consequent darkening of tha 
ground floor front sets, which are at present 
none too well lighted. 


most interesting College. It fronts on to the have now been’ completely exploded, is still 
“High” and the beautiful gatetower,which may | admired by some people whose likes and dis- 


likes are not regulated by knowledge or by 
their intellects. The Reynolds window may 
be a fine painting—it certainly shows fine 
drawing ; but pictorial painting onglassisnot 
decorative design in coloured glass. Anyone — 
who will compare the silvery lights and the 
transparency and the brilliancy and subtle 
contrasts of the colours in the windows upon 
the north and south of the ante-chapel with 
the dull amber and sienna and the voluptuous. 
outlines of the Reynolds window, while holding 
in mind the place and the purpose of these 
works of Art, can have no doubts as to the : 
rightness of the former and the wrongness of 
the latter, unless he be completely untouched 


and unimpressed by the sentiments and the 
motives of Medieval Art. 


ais ‘ 


Tue largest bell in France has been hung in 
the belfry of the Church of the Sacred Heart 
in Paris. It weighs 28 tons, and can be heard 
at a distance of twenty-five miles. 

Ar Birmingham, the new General Hospital 
was opened by Princess Christian, as the si 
representative of the Queen, on the 7th inst. es 
It was announced that the building, which has S 
cost £210,000, was opened free from debt. 

Tue Links and Parks Committee of the Town 
Council of Aberdeen has resolved to erect in $3) 
Duthie Park a granite statue of Hygeia, the | 
Goddess of Health, in commemoration of the - 

late Miss Duthie’s gift of the park to the city. 

The cost of the statue, with pedestal, is 
estimated at £400. 
Lorp Rosrsery’s new house in Edinburgh 
makes fair progress. It has turrets of the old 
Scotch baronial style, and is decorated with an 
earl’s coronet and the letter R carved in stone. 
The new mansion is being reared in the midst 
of a thickly-populated district, but it will have 
a splendid view of the Firth of Forth. 

THE new brickworks (the Non-Porous Brick 
and Tile Company), at High Carr, Chesterton, 
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were opened last week. The buildings, fitted 
throughout with the most modern machinery 
by Messrs. Fawcett and Co., Leeds, are capable 
of turning out 30,000 bricks per day, and the 
clay is certified by experts to be unequalled. ‘ 
Tue Bishop of Salford has opened the 
newly erected Roman Catholic Church in 
M‘Leod Street, Nelson. The edifice is called 
| St. Joseph’s, and has been erected at a cost of 
Wee | about £4000. The ground floor is made for 
ac “rh the purposes of a Voluntary day school, and — 
uae ae | eee provides accommodation for about 600 mixed 
| | scholars. The chapel is above the day school, 


and will accommodate nearly a thousand 
persons, 
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Y mosaic, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, is to be understood the Art of pro- 
ducing a Design or painting by the joming 
together of small pieces or tesserae. of hard 
substances either naturally or artificially 
coloured. Thus stone or marble chips put 
together will form a natural mosaic, having its 
colouring and, veining preserved throughout 
its texture; and again, glass and clay, 
artificially coloured, present a mosaic from the 
fact of the colouring matter being burnt 
through and through the material. Supposing, 
however, the stone or marble mosaic were 
painted, or that the glass or clay had on the 
surface a coat of vitrified paint, the result 
would no longer be mosaic, but rather a surface 
painting penetrating no deeper than the 
surface. It is as well to keep this distinction 
in mind, especially in an age when the artificial 
shoulders its way side by side with the real. 
Before glancing at the history of mosaic as an 
Art, it may be advisable that we should under- 
stand its practice—a practice which, though 
simple in theory, is beset with difficulties in its 

general application. 

STONE AND MARBLE 


are frequently found in pavements, and from 
the enduring qualities of the material employed, 
seem best suited for use in sucha situation. 
The expense, however, of cutting and shaping 
stone and marble deters us from employing 
these materials to any but the most limited 
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extent. I may mention, however, an mgenious HNMONST SHOTS DY ay 
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use to which marble chips are put to suit Ps ACN MTT, NS 
the demand of certain modern requirements. TUE CTO TTT 


Marble chips are thrown on a bed of cement, 
and, during the process of setting, are ground 


AML 
flat with something like a garden roller, and a cae WM = Ga 
= S ALD ———— 


finally the whole surface is ground and pol:shed 
till it presents the appearance and sheen of 
solid marble. Italian labour, for reasons 
which will be understood, enjoys a monopcly 
of this form of Art. Glass artificially ccloured 
(that is to say, having the colour distributed 
throughout its texture by being melted in the 
furnace) has been, and still is largely used, its 
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use, however, being confined to walls or wall Pe oe chrolChareh 
pictures, although instances are not uncommon papers (a Oxfora, 
where this material has been used for covering — Theiss 


pavements or floors—notably in some recently 
excavated houses in Pompeii, where the tesserw 
or pieces of glass are extremely minute in size. 
This description of work is called Glass Mosaic, 
and may be used alone or in conjunction with 
stone, marble, or clay. Baked clay, or clay 
having colouring matter added to the material 
previous to its pressure in moulds, for the 
production of small cubes, and submitted to 
the action of heat in the furnace, is known 
by the name of 
Kerramic Mosatc. 


Its use has been very general of late, but in 
surface effect is very inferior to the lustrous 
quality of glass, and the strong though low 
toned quality of marble and stone. Add to 
this its liability to blacken in a smoky atmos- 
phere, and a serious objection will be urged 
against its application to outdoor decoration 
in towns. Stone, marble, glass, and clay, 
therefore, are the materials usually employed 
in the practice of mosaic, and I might even 
add shells, pearls, and gems, or shining bits of 
metal, having the colour throughout, from the 
surface to the back. The tessers, or chips of 
these materials, are arranged together to form 
a design or picture, the whole being held 
together by cement, and becoming, when set 
or hard, one solid mass. ‘I'he cement com- 
monly nsed by the ancients consisted of slaked 
lime and powdered marble, mixed with water 
and white of egg. This dried or “ set” almost 
immediately, and so intensely hard that the 
Artist found it an impossibility to make 
alterations without destroying great portions 
of his work. To compose the bed a layer of 
stones and flints, with cement, was placed on 
the wall. Upon this was spread a coarse con- 
crete of smaller stones and lime, which was 
well beaten and pressed down. ‘The third 
layer was composed of lime and particles. of 
broken bricks worked to a flat surface, and on 
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this last layer was traced the outline of the 
Design. Havingat hand small pieces of stone, 
marble, or glass, previously broken to the re- 
quired size by means of a pointed hammer or 
chisel, the Artist arranged these tesserz on 
the wall-one by one, filling the spaces between 
with liquid cement. Afterwards, when com- 
pleted, all the inequalities were reduced by 
friction, and the whole surface brought to one 
uniform level. As you will see, working in 
this way, the 
DIFFICULTIES WERE VERY GREAT, 


and the progress necessarily very slow—so 
slow, in fact, that a comparatively small work 
would take the Artist years to produce—a 
very fine calling for a man wishing to correct 
in himself the defect of impatience. The 
modern method of working practised chiefly 
in Italy is this: A plate of metal usually of 
zinc, having a margin rising about Zin. from 
the under portion of the plate, is placed on a 
level table and a mastic cement composed of 
powdered stone, lime, and linseed oil spread 
over the bottom of the tray to the depth of 
about +in. When set this is covered with 
plaster of Paris to the level of the margin. 
On this is traced the outline of the picture to 
be made. The Artist then selects a portion 
and removes with a chisel just so much of the 
plaster of Paris as will admit of the insertion 
of the small pieces of glass, selecting his 
colour from trays, in which are kept thousands 
of varieties of colour. The pieces of mosaic 
are moistened with a little cement, and are 
bedded in their proper situation. A stillmore 


modern method will be described further on | 


when I come to speak of Salviatia and his 
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work. Our description of mosaic will be 
incomplete without some reference to win- 
dow glass treated in mosaic fashion, that is to 
say, composed of ‘small pieces of self-coloured 
glass held together by binding strips of metal, 
the design being conveyed by form and colour 
without any surface assistance from paint or 
enamel. For want of a better name this class 
of work is know by the term 


“Mosaic GuLAss,” 


in contradistinction to the term of “stained 
glass,’ which usually refers to glass in which 
the design is eked out with a surface painting 
of enamel. Something more will be said of 
this modern Art when I come to speak of the 
work of John La Farge and the American 
school of mosaic glass workers. Enough has 
been said to give you a fairly good idea of the 
practical working of mosaic, and, having thus 
far had a previous understanding of our sub- 
ject, we may now proceed to examine slightly 
its history as an Art. As the history of the 
manufacture of glass is practically the history 
of mosaic, for the reason that glass mosaic 
gives to the picture such translucency and 
range and depth of colour, and the fact that 
elass mosaic was introduced at a compara- 
tively early date in the history of the Art, it 
will suffice for our purpose if we take for our 
starting point the manufacture of glass chiefly 
in its application to the Art of mosaic, pre- 
wising that it is already understood that by 
mosaic is meant a material which is coloured 
throughout its texture. From the earliest 
times it must have been an instinct with man 
to lay together parti-coloured pebbles in pat- 
terns, and as natural to him as tracing figures 


_what history has to tell us. 
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and symbols with a stick in the sand, or car- 
ving in wood or stone. It would be idle, how- 
ever, and uninteresting to attempt to trace 
the growth of such an Art, though there can 
be little doubt that its practice, in a more or 
less crude form, dated from very remote times. 
The instinct displayed in the laying together 
of pebbles would seem a very natural one, 
and, as an illustration of this theory let 
me refer you to the labours of our 
railway officials, who, emulating the sup- 
positious example of our forefathers, still 
continue to indulge a natural craving for Art 
expression, by the embellishing of railway 
stations in the putting together of differently 
coloured stones to form the name of the place, 
thus satisfying at once a love for the useful, 
and a desire for the artistic arrangement of 
pleasantly contrasting surfaces. Taking leave 
of theories, fanciful and otherwise, let us see 
Some have said, 
and perhaps with truth, that the Arts and 
Sciences may have been cultivated by older 
races than the Egyptians, but few monuments 
of the Art of these nations have been left for 
us to study, and whatever exists gives no proof 
of the cultivation we see expressed in 


Monuments or Eayprian Art. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the knowledge 
of the Art of glass-making, if not actually 


‘discovered in Egypt, was at least fostered 


there with other refined Arts. <A story illus- 
trating the origin of glass-making, and which, 


~ I dare say, most of us have read in our school 
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storm-driven Phoenician mariners, while boiling 
their: food on the sands at the mouth of the 
River Belus, a small stream running from the 
foot of Mount Carmel, in Galilee, where the 
herb Kali was growing abundantly, suddénly 
perceived that the sand, when incorporated 
with the ashes of the plant, melted and ran 
into a vitreous substance.” A fable most 
likely, but-pleasantly illustrates the ease with 
which glass can be made, though the fact that 
glass melts at a fierce heat in a closed furnace 
militates somewhat against its truth as a 
story. Itis certain that the sand about this 
spot was well adapted to the manufacture of 
glass, and, probably the glass houses of Tyre 
and Sidon were supplied from this locality, 
which fact may have given rise to the tradi- 
tion. ‘The Egyptians were certainly well 
acquainted with the Art of making glass and 
the practice of mosaic as a sister Art. Among 
the ruins of Memphis we find the earliest 
traces of glass. Of these have been found 
pieces of turquoise blue, probably used for the 
glazing of pottery vases or figures. Mummies 
are found which have necklaces composed of 
beads of glass. ‘l'ombs have been unsealed 
in which were discovered crowns, armlets, and 
jewellery of a most delicate description, Many 
of these relics are mosaic in character, the 
better class showing fanciful arrangements of 
valuable diamonds and precious stones set in 
filaments of gold, the beauty of the workman- 
ship, and its refinement being such as to make 
a modern artificer feel abject despair from a 
conscious inability to compete with such rare 
excellence. Mummy cases composed of burnt 


earthenware have a covering of glaze *which is’ 


a true glass, and some, probably ’ inferior 


mummy cases, have a coating of cement 


with patterns traced in lines and here and 


there filled in with pieces of coloured glass — 


sunk in the cement in mosaic fashion, 
Mosaic in the form of glass was also—used 
in conjunction with tiles and bricks in the 


decoration of walls, and in the cornices and 
In some monumental - 


capitals of columns. 
sculptures the figures are in relief, portions of 
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the garments and backgroundsare incised and _— 


inlaid with coloured glass mosaie fitted into 


the incised portions; the features and flesh in 
glazed ware appropriately coloured, the hair 


and head-dress being in mosaic, embroideries 


on draperies too are shown by inlaid glass 
patterns. Glass was used universally in Heypt — 


in every conceivable fashion, to form hiero- 


elyphics for the inlaying of stone, wood, or 


metal. Stone figures are found which are 
covered with glass inlay in natural tints, and 


so far had the Egyptians carried their love for 
this form of decoration as to even ornament 
crocodiles and domestic anima’s with earrings — 
From all this we — 
may gather that mosaic work, in a more or less" 


and other devices in glass. 


modified form, was in very general request and. 
practice throughout Egypt, and that to the 
Keyptians belong the merit of having invented 
these processes of working, a merit which the 
rreeks acknowledged in becoming their pupils 
and imitators. The Art of mosaic . 


ATTAINED GREAT PERFECTION 


under the cultured direction of the Greeks, 
who, however, gave their preference to clay 


rather than glass for the reason probably that 


a purity of form could be much more easily 
obtained in clay than glass, appealing more- 


strongly to a Greek sense of beauty. The 
Greeks were form worshippers rather than 
colourists. 


impossible to get in other materials. 


Design and orderly in the arrangement of its 
parts, the motive usually mythological or 


theatrical, and the heads, figure or animal ee 
subjects, in most. cases, surrounded by arab-  — 
esques of beautiful Design. About this period — 


we trace the introduction of gold grounds 
applied afterwards so extensively to mosaic 
work. In the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
have been found gilt discs which were covered 
with a thin layer of glass to preserve the 


eilding, possibly the germ of what we call the <a 
Greek mosaic is, 
as may be supposed, severe in treatment, and ~ 
the figure subjects, animals and what not, very — 
sparingly introduced, the cutting and grinding 


Karly Christian Mosaic Art. 


of the mosaic being very perfect as a rule, and 
symetrically disposed, costing an almost 
incredible amount of labour which was, 


fortunately for the Artists concerned, a matter 

in an age when 
mechanical slave toil was rewarded mainly 
The characteristics of — 
Grecian Mosaic Art are then mainly these: 


of very little moment 
by kicks and blows. 


simplicity of design, a reticence in colour, 


amounting almost to a negation of colour, and 
a general perfection of execution. The Romans, __ 
in their turn, easily assimilated the Art of the — 


Greeks, employing Artists of that nation as 


their tutors, and in the demand for Art pro- 
duction the Art of working in mosaic received 
more perhaps than a due share of recognition. 
So great indeed seems the hold of that almost_ 


Nevertheless, it would seem that 
from an early date walls and pavements were 
ornamented with glass in preference to stone 
and marble, because by its use tones and 
shades could be obtained which it would be. — 

Theuse = 
of mosaic in panels in walls probably originated 
in Greece, and the subject, whether on walls or — 
pavement, was generally extremely simple in 
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passion which the Romans entertained forthe ; 


splendour of mosaic, that as an impress of the 


vitality of that feeling, the practice of the — . 
Art remains till to-day an industry peculiar — 
to Italy. As with the Greeks, so with the — 


Romans; at first glass was used only for the 
brighter colours which could not be obtained 
in marble or clay, but as the desire for 


maenificence increased, and the practice of — 
the Art attained greater perfection, glass took _ 
the largest place in decoration. Thinner bits — 


of glass in imitation of porphry and marble™ 
were backed with stone to give the. material 
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strength, In some instances white enamel 
was vitrified behind the glass in order to 


THRrow up THE COLOUR. 


Roman habitations were full of works in 
mosaic glass. It seems, however, when pictures 
were spoken of it was long thought mosaic 
alone was meant, but it is now proved that 
enamelled pictures, that is to say, glass painted 
with fusible glass enamel and vitrified or 
burned in, were sometimes used and inserted 
in the wall in common with mosaic pictures 
framed usually in marble. The wonderfully 
minute mosaics frequently found in beads and 
amulets, and sometimes in pavements and 
walls, have excited much conjecture as to their 
production, but like many other marvels, the 
method when discovered seemed very simple. 
In Pompeii and Herculaneum slabs for pave- 
ments and wall decoration were dug up in 
which were found pieces shaped like the petals 
of flowers, stars, and rosettes placed in the 
middle of a piece of lavender opaque glass. 
Specimens extremely minute in character have 
been discovered. One, a bust in the Slade col- 
lection, has on the forehead a lock of hair which 
seems no thicker than a silken thread, yet on 
examination under the microscope is found to 
consist of nine threads of opaque and trans- 
parent glass. This glass is of the kind called 
“ mille-fiori,’ and was used in the ornamenta- 
tion of drinking vessels, vases, and in mosaic 
work, The. mode .of production. was _by 
arranging long slender glass rods of various 
colours together so as to form a pattern, a 
fiower, a picture, or the letters of a name, and 
then fusing these rods together in the furnace. 
While still hot the rod or cane thus formed 
was pulled or stretched till the pattern 
became microscopically small, always, however, 
owing to the ductility of glass, retaining its 
form and distinctness. Anyone may make this 
experiment for himself by holding a tube of 
glass above a flame, and stretching the glass, 
when it will be seen that the hole in the 
middle is never lost. Ancient writers on 
Roman mosaic divide its practice into four 
classes. (1st) Tesselated, consisting of small 
pieces of marble composed of pieces about 
din. square. (2nd) Sectile or sliced work, 
made up of different slices of marble placed 
together. (8rd) Fictile mosaic, composed of 
small pieces of mixed flint and burnt clay. 
(4th) The opus vermiculatum, which was 
applied to the decoration of figures, ornaments, 
and pictures, all portrayed in their true shades 
and colours by a judicious arrangement of 
small cubes of coloured marbles, glass, and 
brilliant gems. ‘The manufacture and work- 
ing in mosaic continued in Rome till about the 
ninth century when the work seems to have 
been discontinued. 


(Fo be continued.) 


We understand that the N.A.P. Window 
Company’s casements are being used in the 
Liverpool School Board offices. 

In our last issue we gave an account of 
Brook House, Walbrook, recently erected from 
the designs of Mr Delissa Joseph. We learn 
that the whole of the elevation above the 1st 
cornice is in Corsham Down stone supplied by 
the Bath Stone Firms Ltd. 

Tue fine old Church at Rothley has just 
received an addition to its beauties in the 
shape of a very costly stained glass window, 
the gift of a native of the parish. The colour- 
ing of the window is exceptionally beautiful, 
and the. work has been very effectively carried 
out by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. ~* 

A LEADEN bulla of Boniface IX., who was 
Pope from 1389 to 1894, was recently dug up 
when a grave was being made in the church- 
yard at Trusthorpe, on the Lincolnshire coast. 
A similar bulla of the same Pope was found in 
Louth Church about twenty-eight years ago, 
when internal alterations were being made. 

At a recent meeting of the Mablethorpe 
Urban District Council, it was decided to 
spend the sum of £1000 in making a new 
promenade, and in carrying out other improve- 
ments on the sandhills facing the sea at 
Mablethorpe. The erection of a sea-wall is 


also contemplated, as well as the provision of 


suitable accommodation for visitors, 
Sako 


PROFESSOR MAX NORDAU ON THE 
SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ART. 


TRANSLATED By H, WILSON. 


HE following most interesting lecture 

on an aspect of Art hitherto but little 
studied was delivered recently at Turin by 
Professor Nordan. Without ourselves adopt- 
ing the point of view, there is much to 
stimulate thought and kindle a new interest 
in Art, even for those who live by and hope 
to live through if, Professor Nordau’s con- 
ception of Art is, we think, alittle coloured 


patible with any pitiful preoccupation as to 
the likes and dislikes of the public. The 
fancies of the hour are but ripples on the 
surface of the collective thought of humanity; 
the real currents, the true springs of emotion 
lie deep. It is in seeking for these and 
reaching down to them that the Artist learns 
to sueceed; not by attention to conflicting, 
bewildering, misleading, surface changes. 
Again, Professor Nordau lays stress on what 
he calls the democratic side of Art. Surely 
there is some misconception here. Art springs 
from the people as flowers from the soil, and 
as the latter are only the embroidered fringe 
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by the common delusion that the Artist lives 
only to please the public at large. It is true 
that the Artist hopes to please in order that 
he may gain greater opportunities for the 
exercise of his faculties, but his first aim, his 
prime preoccupation, is the expression of him- 
self. The more truly he ean do this—the 
more nearly he gets down to the unconscious 
sources of passion, emotion, sympathy—the 
more completely he can symbolise and realise 
his own humanity, with all its aspirations and 
sufferings, the wider will be the cirele 
affected by his Art, the more universal its 
appeal. But such an aim demands unremit- 
ting activity ; single-hearted devotion to the 
means of its attainment. It is utterly incom- 
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on the earth’s garment, the visible expression 
of higher activities, so the Artist, in his turn, 
is, so to speak, a sport, the expression of the 
higher activities of the social organism; a 
more or less accidental product of the en- 
vironment in which he is found; the sum of 
a number of unknown forces collocated and 
co-ordinated in one individual life. Art is 
kingship in Craft, not eminence in dexterity, 
It is lordship in sympathy, not the dominion 
of the unknowing. Again, it is impossible to 
follow the Professor when he makes of Art a 
kind of subtle syeophancy, a dainty flattery, 
a saying of smooth things. Still less can we 
assent to the doctrine that Art is easy of 
attainment, Senses, a human_ heart, and 
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familiarity with masterpieces will not alone 
make a critic. Familiarity too often breeds 
ignorance, and it is only through the patient 
study and sympathetic analysis of the beauty 
of Art, through continual effort to escape 
the bondage of conventional feelings face to 
face with masterpieces, that we can attain to 
any real appreciation of them or of the power 
that produced them. This is necessarily 
impossible for the majority of men. These 
and a few other objections apart, which each 
reader will readily discover for himself, the lec- 
ture is one of the most thoughtful and stimu- 
lating which have recently appeared.—The 
partisans of ‘‘ Art for Art” will smile at the 
title “The Social Function of Art.” Can Art, 
they will say, have another mission besides 
that of pleasure through beauty? Surely 
a work of Artis an end im itself. No other 
end ean it know. Now tho history of 
civilisation, Art, and psychology proves 
that such a theory is false and presump- 
tuous. Only in the carly ages of human 
history is Art the purely subjective mani- 
festation of a being endowed with a special 
sensibility and emotivity which leads 
him to create a work of Art in order to 
eseape from an emotion become so deep and 
enduring as to amount to an_ obsession. 
The primitive men who covered the rocks of 
the caverns of Mouthe with drawings of 
animal:, who engraved the image of the 
mammoth on the well-known ivory tablets of 
Magdalen in the Dordogne, who created the 
sculptures and the drawings of Bruniquel in 
France, of Schaffhausen in Switzerland, &c., 
only drew, engraved, and earved for their 
own satisfaction. They considered none but 
themselves. These were the first, but also 
the last, purely subjective Artists, the only 
ones who gave themselves up to Art for Art. 
To find an example of this in our own day 
we must look in the nursery, in the class- 
rooms of elementary schools—in the child 
through atavism the primitive Artist lives 
again. His drawings, if they are not perfect, 
are always depressive. The child marks 
down the distinetive features of phenomena, 
those which make the greatest impression 
on him. He obeys authentic impulses, and 
his artistic creations gush out in truth from 
the secret fount of his emotions. But with 
civilisation the manners and “the methods of 
the Artist change. What was once inspira- 
tion becomes profession. The Artist, while 
still ever seeking to alleviate the nervous 
tension which oppresses him, becomes 
ambitious; and the preoecupation of success 
takes the place of the necessity of escaping 
the internal obsession. So that at the very 
moment in which a work of Art is conceived, 
we find the Artist face to face with a new 
element, the consideration of the known or 
supposed tastes of the society whose appro- 
bation he desires. Society, which thus 
acquires a place in the spirit of the Artist 
and in his creations, demands then that the 
Artist shall labour for it and no longer for 
himself. His specifie activity must adapt 
itself to the general plane of the social 
organism of which he forms a part. Anda 
manifestation which was once a purely sub- 
jective function acquires. a social character. 
It is obvious, further, that other instinets, 
tendencies, and primitive appetites share 
with Art the latter destiny of being 
transformed into social forces. Civilisation 
has exactly this character, that it takes the 
emotions of man and uses them as motive 
forces to produce results which are not always 
within the scope of such emotions. Thus, the 
sentiment of love serves as a basis for 
marriage, and gives a guarantee of juridical 
and economic stability to the position of the 
wife and children: so also the common 
sympathy of mankind is developed into the 
instinct of association, and conduces to the 
growth of collectivity of divers kinds. Side 
by side with other forces even the special 
faculties have heen made to serye social 


interests. The history of Art proves this. 
All known works serve a social end. They 
glorify God, the king, the city. They raise 
the prestige of religion, the government, the 
fatherland. The Artist labours simply and 
solely for the Church and for the palace. He 
is required to ornament the Church and the 
cloister, to re-invigorate the faith of peoples, 
to strengthen the power of the citadel, to 
glorify the monarch or his ancestors. We 
must go to the Renaissance to find at the side 
of religious dynastic and aristocratic Art, the 
beginnings of an Art that was purely esthetic. 
When Mantegna painted the Muses on Mount 
Olympus, or Lionardo, Monna Lisa, they no 
longer desired to excite the faith or confirm 
the fidelity of subjects, they desired to enrich 
and rejoice one sole life, that of a moneyed 
and noble mecenas from whom they had re- 
eeived the commission. Spurred on by a 
primordial necessity, that of his own main- 
tenance, the Artist had until now put himself 
in the service of such Church or Government 
which could, or would, satisfy that need, and, 
in recompense, was made a soldier in their 
cause. The mass, the crowd, the people, 
found in Art none of their own human 
emotions, only the voice of fear, of respect. of 
subjection to a religious or civil authority. 
It was reserved for a free people, the people 
of Holland and Flanders, to initiate a different 
kind of Art. Here the Artists began to speak 
of the humble and obscure, and thus the 
genre Painting made its entry into the world, 
This modest art of simple and unassuming 
philosophy marks, nevertheless, a decisive 
moment. Art ceased finally to be only the 
homage rendered to the king or to the 
Divinity. This is the reason that Louis XIV. 
proscribed from his presence the demoeratic 
canvases of Teniers, Van Ostade, of Hals, 
of Gerard Dow, in the historic phrase : 


“Take all these grotesques out of my 
sight.” But the march of time continues. 
Evolution goes on. Modern democracy 


makes its entry into the world, transform- 
ing all the conditions of society. Art also 
feels its effects, moral and economic. Its 
jurisdiction and its market has changed. 
The tribunal which decided on the merit of 
an Artist and his work was the narrow cirele 
of moneyed mzcenas, then possibly princes, 
prelates, and the people of their courts. The 
right of judgment has now passed to the 
critic, to the eritie by profession who suggests 
his own opinion to the mass, and imposes it 
upon the powerful. He is disinterested, 
thence his criterion is higher and more wide. 
He brings to his service a convenience of 
philosophic and esthetic considerations un- 
known to priests and kings, The market of 
works of Art is to-day quite other from that 
in the past. In 1673 the first Salon was 
founded in Paris; and museums accessible to 
all are now open. Henceforth the Artist may 
labour according to his individual inspiration 
without waiting for commissions. . That he 
may become known, he has now a place where 
he may exhibit his work to thousands of 
people, who will eriticise him, and, perhaps, 
buy his pictures. He creates now for the 
great public. So the critic has become his 
judge, the crowd his mecenas. Universal 
suffrage, having dethroned the Church and 
uprooted the ‘Throne, remains the only 
patrcn of the Artist. The great revolution 
is, then, complete; the Artist now labours 
only for the crowd. Although, like the 
mecenas of other times, like the princes, like 
the priests, the people demand that Art shall 
please. and flatter it, it demands also a 
superior satisfaction, it demands a remedy 
for the unrest, the spiritual uneasiness which 
oppresses it. Whence comes this malaise ? 
It is an effect of that specialisation which is 
one of the most notable phenomena of modern 
life. The workman has become a machine. even 
less than a machine, a mere wheel, a simple 
peg. His whole being is constricted. His 
intelligence suffers, All his faculties, save 


that he exercises daily, are paralysed and 
lost. Man is being degraded almost to the 
level of a polypus, an unreflecting zoophyte. 
The man of the Renaissance, on the other 
hand, who fascinates us all so much, was a 
complete creature wholly and harmonically 
developed. Modern man may envy, but 
never equal him. He must cower back into 
his little corner. Hypertrophy of a single 
faculty, atrophy of all the others, such is the 
destiny to which he feels himself condemned 
without remission, This state of things 
can never change. Division of labour offers 
too great advantage to collectivity for 
the latter to renonice if in favour 
of the individual. All feel painfully the 
reverse of the medal presented by Pro- 
gress. A philosophy of genius, which 
the super-man proclaims has mastered 
the minds of our youth, precisely because it 
responds to an aspiration towards a com- 
pleter individual life. And what makes 
anarchy attractive, even for sound con- 
sciences and tender hearts, is exactly the 
promise it gives of a greater total expan- 
sion of human personality. When workers 
demand their eight hours, the programme of 
the three cights of sleep, work, play, it is 
not at all, as malevolent minds conceive, that 
they may have more time to drink, but that 
they may have some few hours in which 
they cease to be pieces of mechaiism; in 
which they may feel themselves to be men 
and live the great life of the world. But 


by what means can we restore to men, that — 


they have lost by specialisation and division 
of labour, the harmonic and integral develop- 
ment of the various human faculties P. Ina 
far-off future, science may perhaps aecom- 
plish this miracle; then we shall see workmen 
gaining their livelihood by manual labour 
during one part of the day and spending the 
rest on the high peaks of thought and 
knowledge, as did Soerates, the mason, and 
Spinoza, the lens-maker. But se‘ence 1s 
difficult of access, the way thither long and 
rugged, and integral existence by the 
mediation of science is only possible to men 
who have attained already a higher level of 
development than is common among the 
people. On the other hand, Art at once 
admits the crowd to its intimity. It does 
not demand, like science, a long initiation. 
It suffices to have senses and a human heart. 
After a little familiarity with masterpieces, 
all, or almost all, are able, if not to appreciate 
the technical and philosophical merits of a 
work, at least to feel its fascination and be 
thrilled by the emotion it excites. Art, then, 
can give to humanity to-day that of which it 
has the greatest need—the means of attaining 
the ideal life. This is the great, the sublime, 
function of Art in a democratic sotiety 
founded on a civilisation whose characteristic 
feature and condition consists in a rigorous 
specialisation, and in division of labour 
pushed to the farthest limits of development. 
Art lifts man from the sphere of industrialism. 
In the field of Art man held in bondage by 
a machine or by his instrument of observa- 


tion becomes the free, the universal man,~ 


the man_living the life of the world.. The 
funetion of Art in modern society is that it 
delivers the prisonerfrom the narrow prison- 
house of a special trade, and enables that 
being, reduced to the level ofa piece of 
mechanism, to find again his human dignity. 


Tun undertaking of the Shoreditch Vestry 
in establishing combined electric lighting and 
dust destruction apparatus has proved a com- 
plete success, for within ten days of the 
opening of the station the equivalent of 7,870 
lamps (eight c. p.) has been ordered. The 
applications in hand include one for 200 horse- 
power for electric motors. Under the new 
system, the destruction cells, fed with parish 
refuse, are providing the whole of the steam 
required for the plant installed without the 
use of coal. 
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Bricks and Moriar. 


Frrincuam Hous, ARUNDEL STREET, 
July 21st, 1897. 

“<T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carjet and a gilded ceiling, beside-a steel grate 
and a@ polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the eapense which %s sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’ —J OHN 
RUSKIN. 


Tre Highways Committee of the London 

County Council has presented a report relative 
to the lighting of the Victoria Embankment 
and Waterloo and Westminster Bridges by 
electricity, and recommended the Council to 
take all necessary measures for establishing, 
at a cost not exc2zeding £22,009, an installation 
for that purpose. The recommendation was 
_ agreed to on the understanding that the Com- 
mittee should report further to the Council as 
to the details of the proposed installation. 


Freycn scu’ptors have declared war against 
the Italian boys who: offer for sa'e in the 
streets plaster copies of their works. This 
form of piracy not only interferes with the 
legitimate business of Artistic reproduction, 
but, by substituting a caricature for a true 
model, brings discredit upon the original. 
Since 1863 the manufacture of fraudulent 
imitations has been treated. as a criminal 
offence, but it is exceedingly difficult to bring 
the charge home. A careful watch is kept 
upon the half-starved urchins whose wretched 
appearance serves to attract customers, and if 
they are accosted by suspicious persons, warn- 
ing is at once given, when every trace of illicit 
practices vanishes at once from the workshop. 
The police, moreover, are hampered in their 
movements by the provisions of the penal 
code, which forbid them to take action except 
at the request of the author or his assignee. 
It is to this point that the efforts of the 
Artistic brotherhood are being directed. 


Aw important discovery of ancient British 
remains has been made at Danesdale, near 
Driffield, by Canon Greenwall, of Durham, 
acting under the auspices of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society. At Danesdale are a 
number of mounds, which have been hitherto 
popularly known as “ Danes’ graves.” Canon 
Greenwall has come to the conclusion that 
these graves, numbering 178, are not Danes’ 
graves at all, but belong to an age at least a 
thousand years before the Conquest—that is, 
to about 2000 years ago, before the Roman 
invasion. In one of the tumuli laid bare were 
found not only the bones of an ancient Briton, 
but the iron tyre of his chariot, the iron bit 
and trappings of his horse, and a bronze pin, 
beautiful in Design and enamelled. Thirteen 
graves were opened, all containing evidence, 
greater or less, of their ancient ovigin. The 
objects of interest found are to be deposited in 
the York Museum. 


PRELIMINARY work in connection with the 
second block of the new Admiralty buildings 
has now been got through. The old houses in 
Spring Gardens have been cleared away, exca- 
vations have been made, and the foundations 
have been laid. These, as previously ex- 
plained, take the form of a huge concrete tank, 
rendered necessary by the watery character of 
the soil, which at one time formed part of the 
bed of the Thames. In this tank, now com- 
pleted, the walls of the new building are 
beginning to rise, and it is computed about 
three years will be required for the completion 


of the new block. The old building will, in the 
meantime, undergo repairs, and on the Horse 
Guards side will be brought into harmony 
with the new structure by the erection of a 
dome corresponding to that which is so proml- 


nent a feature of block No. 1. The old and | 


the new portions will then be connected by a 
handsome corridor running across from one to 
the other on the north side of the Horse 
Guards Parade, thus forming the fourth side 
of an open quadrangle. 


Tus structures known as dolmens, are Mr. 
W. C. Borlase points out in a sumptuous work 
he has just prepared on “The Dolmens of 
Ireland,” chambered tombs and shrines. 


“They are built of roughly-worked or natural 


stones set upright and roofed with a flagstone, 
thus forming a vault, and in the majority of 
eases they have been covered with a cairn, or 
mound sometimes heaped up as a large 
tumulus, which in the long course of time has 
been carried or washed away, leaving the 
structure exposed. A good example of a 
typical dolmen exists in “ Kit’s Cotty House,” 
near Aylesford in Kent, and Cornwall is rich 
in specimens. ‘Their distribution is shown in 
four maps, one for each province, the details 
of their character filling the whole of the first 
volume, and a portion of the second. Then, 
leaving the field for the library, Mr. Borlase 
proceeds to classification of the several types, 
and to comparison of the dolmens of the 
British Isles with the thousands scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Ganges. The con- 
cluding section treats of the Trish names and 
superstitions associated with stone monu- 
ments, and with sacred sites generally ; and of 
the complex question of the dolmen-builders’ 
ethnological affinities. 


ConxsipBRABLE headway is being made in 
the building operations in the large area 
abutting upon Deansgate, Manchester, which 
will be known in the near future as the depot 
of the Great Northern Railway Company for 
the receiving and forwarding of goods. The 
property acquired for the goods station, ware- 
house, and offices covers an immense- area, 
hitherto. mainly occupied by smail dwelling- 
houses with a frontage of shops which fringed 
Deansgate. The sweeping away of these habi- 
tations will, no doubt, be a benefit to the city, 
and the replacement of the old shops by 
modern erections, with some architectural pro- 
portions and pretensions, will be a distinct 
improyenient to the southern portion of Deans- 
gate, and will bring it more into harmony with 
the upper end, which contains many handsome 
business premises. For considerably more than 
twelve months the property taken over by 
the railway company has been in course of 
demolition, and only a few buildings maintain 
their front against the ruthless and devasta- 
ting march of the end of the century builder. Ivy 
Street is the point where the works commence, 
and thenceforward for more than a quarter 
of a mile the three sets of rails, which branch 
from the main line to the Central Station, 
are carried over seven massive viaducts, and 
gradually decline and diverge until they reach 
the level of the rcadway in Deansgate, where 
there will be twelve sets of rails all told. The 
site of the goods station and the new buildings 
is bounded by Deansgate, Peter Street, Watson 
Street, and Great Bridgewater Street, the 
width being 260{t. Apart from the goods yard 
there is the warehouse, which will have five 
floors, and will be 280ft. long and 240ft. wide, 
and in front of this, facing Peter Street, will 
be the offices. A thousand men are at present 
engaged upon the works, and five months have 
been occupied in laying the foundations. For 
such a vast superstructure as it is intended to 
erect it is imperative that a solid and safe 
base should be secured, and in most cases the 
sinkings for the brick piers have been carried 
to a depth of 30ft., where rock has been 
found. These piers are composed of brick, 
cement, and concrete, and vary in thickness 
from Oft. to 50ft., the latter being necessary 
to support the viaducts. In preparing for the 
works some important buildings have been 
demolished, these including the old Wesleyan 
Chapel in Great Bridgewater Street, the 
Central Board School in Gregson Street, the 


burial ground in Trumpet Street, from which 
a large number of bodies has been removed to 
Philips Park Cemetery, several warehouses, 
and fourteen public-houses. ‘The cost of the 
whole undertaking, including the contract for 
the new buildings, which is £346,000, is esti- 
mated at something like £1,000,000. The 
works were commenced in February, and will 
not be completed until two and a half years 
hence. 


Mr. G. Frampron has, it is said, been com- 
missioned by Mr. Passmore Bdwards to execute 
a bronze medallion of Leigh Hunt, which is to 
be erected in the public library at Shepherd’s 
Bush. This medallion will be similar to the 
portrait of Charles Keene, which Mr. Frampton 
is at present exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 
The Hon. John Collier has completed his 
portrait of the 8 peaker in his State rcbes, 
which is to be placed in the Inner Temple 
Hall.—For the gallery in the Speaker’s house 
Professor Herkomer has undertaken a portrait 
of the late occupant of the. chair, Viscount 
Peel. ‘This picture has becn subscribed for by 
past and present members of the House of 
Commons. 


Cotonse, Yorknr’s report to the Board of 
Trade upon the accident at Coldrenick Viaduct, 
on the Great Western Railway, when twelve 
workmen lost their lives, has just been issued, 
The accident occurred during the work of 
replacing the wooden viaduct by a more 
modern structure. During the work at the 
seventh span of the new viaduct the staging 
suddenly collapsed, and twelve men were pre- 
cipitated into the valley below. Colonel Yorke 
says that the disaster was solely due to the 
omission to take the most ordinary precaution 
to ensure that the platform was strong enough 
to support the we-ght likely to be brought 
upon it. The judgment of Ganger Pearce, 
who selected the timber for staging, was 
hopelessly at fault. It should not have been 
left to him to select the timber. Both Pearce 
and Blewett had every confidence in the 
staging. The report further says :—‘“ Mr. 
Lloyd, in my opinioa, failed to form a correct 
estimate of his duties, though it must be said 
in his favour that these duties had not been 
clearly explained to him. He relied upon the 
foreman on the one hand, and uyon- Mr. 
Gibbons on the other, and his statement to 
me shows that he did not make sufficient use 
of his own eyes. But knowing as he did that 
the men under him had more practical 
experience in this class of work than himself, 
and were themselves to work upon the 
scaffoldings and platforms that they erected, 
he should not be too severely blamed if he 
left them to look after their own safety in 
place of making this a special duty of his 
own.” 


Av the monthly meeting of the Metroy olitan 
Public Gardens’ Association, 88, Lancaster 
Gate, W., the Earl of Meath, chairman, pre- 
siding, it was announced that the Association 
had completed the laying-out of St. James’s 
Churchyard, Pentonville, by means of a grant 
of £600 from the City Parochial Foundation, 
and that the ground had been opened to the 
public by Captain Penton, the freeholder, that 
St. Matthew’s Churchyard, Bethnal Green, 
was approaching completion, that St. Nicho- 
las playground, Deptford, would be com- 
pleted and opened shortly. Progress was 
reported with regard to the laying-out of the 
East Street site at Walworth, and it was 
stated that the Association had received a gift 
of a handsome drinking fountain for this 
ground from Mr. L. H. Isaacs. It was agreed 
¢o renew a previous offer to lay out Christ 
Church Churchyard, Blackfriars Road, and a 
disused burial ground in York Road, Walworth, 


. provided their maintenance was secured. It 


was reported that the Bill enabling contribu- 
tions to be made by various public bodies 
towards the acquisition of Churehyard Bottom 
Wood, Highgate, had passed the House of 
Commons, and had been read a second time 
in the Lords, and that the Select Committee 
had decided that twenty-five acres must be pro- 
vided as a public open space in lieu of the 
Metropolitan common land the East London 
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Water Company proposes to take at Tottenham. 
It was agreed to support schemes for the pre- 
servation of vacant sites near the Essex Road, 
Islington, and in Wandsworth, Bromley, and 
other localities ; and to offer prizes for the best 
desieons for durable yet artistic drinking 
fountains costing not more than £50 and £100 
respectively. 


Mr. Wiuron Ler has completed the his- 
torical painting representing the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Westminster 
Cathedral, which is now on view at Messrs. 
Graves’ Gallery. The vast amount of labour 
entailed: by this great canvas (which has 
occupied the Artist constantly for nearly two 
years) may be judged from the fact that the 
picture contains some 700 figures of persons 
of eminence in the ecclesiastical and social 
world, who were present at the function ; and 
for each one of these the painter had special 
sittings. ‘The scene presented is the memorable 
procession to the high altar, the figure of 
Cardinal Vaughan, vested in mitre and cope, 
and bearing his crozier, standing out -boldly 
in the foreground. Cardinal Logue is also 
strikingly portrayed, and the leading eccle- 
siastics and members of the Catholic nobility, 
grouped around, are all easily recognisable. 
Mr. Lee has been commissioned to paint the 
scene at the erand function which will attend 
the opening of the Cathedral. 


THe President and Council of the Royal 
Academy have just announced their intention 
of electing a Cousins annuitant on August 3rd. 
The Cousins annuities, of which there are six 
or seven, owe their origin to the late Mr. 
Samuel Cousins, R.A., the engraver, who be- 
queathed, for their foundation, stock to the 
value of £15,500. Candidates for these pen- 
sions, which are worth about £80 a year, must 
be “deserving Artists, painters in oil and 
water-colours, sculptors, Architects, or en- 
eravers, in need of aid through unavoidable 
failure of professional employment or other 
causes.” Of these annuities and the other 
charitable funds dispensed by the Royal 
Academy little is heard by the outside public, 
for the names of the Burlington House pen- 
sioners, amone whom are numbered several 
once popular Artists, are never divulged. It is 
not generally known either that any Artist who 
has once exhibited at the Royal Academy is 
regarded as having a certain claim upon the 
charities of that institution should he fall 
upon evil days. A large sum is devoted 
yearly to this purpose. In 1894 no less than 
£1185 were disbursed in charitable donations 
to former exhibitors (non-members) and their 
families. 


At the Exhibition of the Sloane-street 
Decorative Needlework Society, one of the 
most interesting and invaluable tapestries in 
the world may now be seen. ‘This tapestry 
belongs to the York Museum, and was made 
as early as the year 1588 at the town of 
Weston, in Warwickshire. In that year Squire 
Sheldon, of Weston, was determined to intro- 
duce into England the art of tapestry weaving, 
and with that object he sent one Richard Hicks 
to the Low Countries to study the process, and 
to bring back workmen to the looms, which he 
set up at Weston. This tapestry is a map of 
Warwickshire, and is 18ft. high by 17ft. 3in. 
broad, exclusive of a border of 17in., which 
appears to be of later manufacture than the 
map itself. The north of this map is to the 
east, and the uppermost name in the left-hand 
corner is Swadlingcote in Derbyshire; on the 
right Stonesfield is the corner name, and on 
the lower left Fulbrook and Sudley Castle, 
Gloucestershire. On the north-western corner 
are the compass and scale of miles, above 
which, in the north-east corner, are the Royal 
Arms of England, under the house of Tudor 
with the Garter and supporters, lion and 
dragon. At the opposite corner, south-east, is 
a long description, quoted from Camden’s 
« Brittannia,” in a square corner adorned with 
bears ; and below this, on the south-west, the 
arms of Sheldon with quarterings, impaling 
Markham, also with quarterings,, As to from 
what survey these maps were taken, the Rev. 
W. K, Bedford, M,A., is of opinion that they 


were based on Saxton’s maps. ‘The spelling 
he admits, savours of Flemish artists, and the 
Orientation of the north was also a prevalent 
habit with Dutch geographers. The detail in 
this map, however, is in many cases so minute 


and particular that it is impossible to resist 


the conviction that personal observation 
played an important part in its formation, 


As soon as Parliament is prorogued Professor 
Church, F.R.S,, will, at the request of H.M. 
Office of Works, submit the two famous frescoes 
by D. Maclise, R.A.; in the Royal Gallery at 
Westminster—“ The Death of Nelson at the 
Battle of Trafalgar.” and “The Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher at Waterloo ”’—to the 
same restoring process which he has adopted 
with so much success to the other pictures at 
Westminster. It will be remembered that 
towards the close of 1895 Professor Church 
made a report to the Office of Works as to the 
cleansing and other operations which he had 
carried out in respect of the famous frescoes in 
the upper waiting hall and in the House of 
Lords. He also pointed out that there was no 
obvious change or deterioration in any of those 
which had been dealt with by him in the pre- 
vious year, but that he feared that Maclise’s 
two great pictures in the Royal -Gallery could 
not fail to be further injured unless means 
were devised for preventing the occasional 
condensation of moisture. upon their surfaces. 


THE only Church, so far. as we are aware, 
within the Arctic Cirele is a structure of seal- 
skin and whalebone at Blacklead Island, 
Cumberland Sound, erected under the auspices 
of the Church Missionary Society. For about 
twenty years the Rev. E. J. Peck has laboured 
among the Eskimo, taking lone journeys over 
the ice to reach them, crawling into their ice- 
huts, and teaching them by a lamp made of 
stone, filled with seal oil and wick made of 
reindeer moss; but in 1894 anew departure 
was taken. As the Eskimo lived in sealskin 
tents, Mr. Peck suggested a similar structure 
fora Church. So a building 20ft. lone was 
put up for worship, the bones of whales being 
used as a framework, The “parsonage” house, 
behind it, is 20ft. lone by 12ft. wide; it is in 
two compartments, one of which is kitchen and 
schoolroom, and the other sitting, dining, and 
bedroom combined. Canvas was subsequently 
substituted for sealskin. The parsonage house 
is also covered with canvas, and battens of 


timber are nailed over it to keep the canvas in_ 


position and render it warmer. ‘On the arrival 
of the vessel the missionaries have so many 
things to store in the little house that the 
boxes sometimes overflow into the Church, 


Mr. Van WISSELINGH generally contrives to 
bring an element of great interest into all his 
exhibitions, and the present collection, which 
is small, mainly consisting of four large works 
by Corot, well maintains his reputation 
in this respect. ‘These canvases are intended 
for the panel decoration of a room, and 
are curiously unlike much of this master’s 
work in impressionism of effect. They are 
all sylvan scenes, in which the principal 
elements consist of sky and tree studies, the 
decorative value of which must be seen to 
be understood. The colour is lighter in tone 
than that which the Artist usually employs, 
the blues running towards silver in their 
luminous delicacy; the greens of a_ light 
soft tone, which. exactly harmonises with it. 
In one picture only do we get the full green 
and brown which is characteristic of Corot’s 
woodland foregrounds; and in this canvas 
the sky is flecked with small floating clouds, 
the light seeming to palpitate and glow in its 
intensity. On another wall is a beautiful 
Isabey, a street brawl. There is a wealth of 
colour in the costumes of the combatants, 
which the dark background of houses and the 
semi-gloom brings into greater prominence. 
Above it hangs a delicately soft and tender 
sea and beach scene by J. Maris. The black 
and white drawings of J. F. Millett are of 
unusual fineness of line, and a winter scene in 
chalks, although somewhat lacking interest 
conveys the impression of a snow scene with 
chilling realism. To keep the Millets company 


are one or two of Professor Legro’s strong 


etchings, which have the virility and power 

which immediately stamp them as the work of 

a master. Deschamps and Rousseau are both — 
represented by single canvases, the latter’s 

study of a stormy evening being especially 

beautiful—in colour, the splendidly-realised 

effect of vibrating light, and grace of compo-- 
sition. he Deschamps is a Turkish scene, 

attractive, but in no way remarkable for its 

colour. 


A SrexLect Commirrne of the House of Lords, 
of which Lord Wantage is chairman, last week © 
had under consideration the London County 
Council (Improvements) Bill, Mr. Freeman, 
Q.C., stated that the Bill was to empower the 
carrying out of three distinct improvements in 
various parts of London. The first, which 
was unopposed, was the construction of a 
suitable approach to the north side of Tower 
Bridge, similar to that which had been 
sanctioned and was now being constructed on 
the south side of the bridge. The next was 
the widening of Tottenham Court Road at the 
Oxford Street end by sweeping away the block 
of houses forming the east side of Bozier’s 
Court, the effect of which would be that, after 
the carrying out of the work, the western side 
of Bozier’s Court would become the western 
side of Tottenham Court Road. This improve- 
ment, counsel explained, was designed to 
relieve the constant block in the traffic that 
occurred at this locality,. The chief opposition 
to this part of the scheme came from the 
Oxford Music Hall authorities, who objected to 
the hall being included in the area over which 
the betterment charge—for the betterment 
principle was incorporated in the Bill—was 
proposed to be spread. In the House of 
Commons it had been decided to include in 
the improvement area only the property 
adjoining or abutting upon Bozier’s Court on 
the west side. The principal entrance to the 
music hall was in Oxford Street, but it had an 
entrance in Bozier’s Court.. The Council held 
that that entrance was part of the music hall ; 
that it abutted on Bozier’s Court; that the 
widening would considerably improve the 
entrance by giving it more publicity and 
affording better access; that it would therefore 
improve the music hall, and that therefore 
they were entitled to include it in the better- 
ment area. . On the other hand, the music hall 
authorities contended practically the only 
thing that abutted on Bozier’s Court was the 
entrance, and that-the hall would not be im- 
proved by the removal of the buildings. The 
remaining improvement was the widening of 
the Strand by the removal of the block of 
buildings between the two Churches of St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes, form- 
ing the south side of Holywell Street. _ Evi- 
dence was then. taken for and against the . 
proposals, the opposition chiefly coming from 
the Oxford Music Hall. Eventually the Com- 
mittee found the preamble proved, and 
directed that the Oxford Music Hall must be 
included in the betterment area. 


Ir is just over two years since Mr. Woofindin 
died at Sheffield, leaving his residuary estate 
(the net value of which may be taken at about 
£100,000) upon trust, as to one-third part 
thereof, for almshouses, to be called “The 
George Woofindin Almshouses,” and as to the 
remaining two-third parts, for a Convalescent 
Home, to be called “The George Woofindin 
Convalescent Home.” The selection of sites 
and sanction of the Court of Chancery to the 
purchases and other preliminaries have neces- 
sarily required considerable time and thought, 
but the trustees have now so far advanced 
matters that they are able to give the broad 
outlines of their schemes. As regards the 
almshouses, the site selected is at the junction 
of Ecclesall Road and Broceo Bank, just below 
the new Church now being erected, and oppo- 
site the entrance to the public park at End- 
cliffe Woods. The area is about one and a 
quarter acres, with southern aspect, and in- 
cludes a belt of trees, and has winding through 
it the Porter Brook, both advantageous for the 
ornamental laying out of the grounds. The 
trustees have concluded that the funds will be 
sufficient to provide and endow about twenty — 


cottages for six married couples and fourteen ~ 
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single inmates. The site selected for the con- 
valescent home is situate at Whiteley Wood, 
with a southern aspect, overlooking the 
Whiteley Wood Valley, and contains about 
sixteen and three-quarter acres, and will have 
two general approaches from Fulwood Road 
and Whiteley Wood, with private footway 
entrances into the park, and rights to connect 
with the public sewer in the valley ; also rights 
of carriage-way, &c., over the Whiteley Woods 
private roads. Important building restrictions 
have also been arranged with respect to the 
land lying immediately on the east and west 
sides of the site, and also in front on the oppo- 
site side of the valley. As regards designs for 
the buildings, &c., for both institutions, the 
trustees have decided to arrange for a public 
competition, which perhaps will be confined to 
the members of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, and it is expected that 
everything will be in readiness to start building 
operations early next year. 


Tur members of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies at their annual 
meeting heard the not unsatisfactory report 
that, although the session just ended pre- 
sented no very striking features, the work of 
the Society had been quietly and effectively 
carried on. A year which has discovered the 
“Togia” and the fragments of Bacchylides, 
including some complete poems, can hardly be 
called barren, and, as Mr. Jebb’ remarked, we 
are only yet on the threshold of the possible 
discoveries in Egypt. One of the most in- 
teresting incidents in an exceptionally interest- 
ing meeting was Mr. Cecil Smith’s account of 
the work which, despite untoward circum- 
stances, has lately been done in Athens and 
Melos. The Greco-Turkish war, it would seem, 
interrupted what would otherwise have been 
the most prosperous year in Hellenic excava- 
tion. Nevertheless, many important “finds” 


*have been made—among others. a further 


“ostrakon,” bearing the name of 'Themistocles, 
and what may prove to be the site of the gym- 
nasium of Kynosarges. A change of the law 
concerning antiquities, by which intending 
excavators in Greece will in future be required 
to purchase their land outright, seems likely 
to hamper the work of the British School at 
Athens, especially as proprietors have a way 
of believing that their land necessarily contains 
statues of gold. Thanks, however, to a yield- 
ing ephor, three tentative excavations have 
been started in Melos, and some interesting 
results obtained, in spite of the new law. Mr, 
Smith deseribed minutely a realistic bronze 
statuette of the Mycenzan age, which is the 
largest yet found of that period. Dr. Wald- 
stein, Dr. Sandys, and Professor Lewis Camp- 
bell were among the other speakers. 


Av arecent meeting of the Commissioners of 
Sewers Mr. Morton complained strongly of the 
heavy charges made by the Electric Lighting 
Company to private consumers, and said that 
the Commissioners had been badly advised in 


entering into the agreements in reference to 


the supply of the electric ight in the City, and 
had been “taken in” all round. Some people 
might have made £100,000 or £200,000 out of 
the contract by speculation, but it was a bad 
bargain for private consumers. In reply to 
questions, Mr. Morton and others said that 
every effort had been made to induce the 
Electric Light Company to reduce their 
charges, but to all they had received the same 
reply, that it could not be done at present. 


In addition to the pillar base, &c., discovered 
in Chester a few days ago, there has just been 
unearthed a Roman pillar which, from its 
dimensions and position, may have belonged 
to the base spoken of. It is 2ft,7in. in diameter 
at the end, where it tapers somewhat, and 
where there are three holes chiselled in the 
position of the eyes and nose. ‘The column 
projects about two yards from under the 
passage of the adjoining Woolpack Inn, and 
is evidently of considerable length, a hole 
bored alongside through the earth not reaching 
the other end. In front of the pillar was a 


-stone wall which formed the side of a passage 


leading out of the Old Lightcake shop, ~ 


Views and Reviews. 


WEATHERING, AND 
SOILS. 


This treatise on rocks, rock-weathering, and 
soils, is a book which it has been both pleasure 
and profit to peruse. It purposes to deal with 
the principles of, and the phenomena attend- 
ing upon, rock degeneration, and for this 
purpose it has been found necessary to first 
discuss rock-formine minerals, the origin, 
structure, and composition of rocks; the condi- 
tion of the rocks before they began to disin- 
tegrate or decompose. After the description of 
the process of decay, an examination is made 
of the nature of the débris—the resultant 
materials. ‘The entire book runs to 398 pages, 
and is divided into five parts. ‘The first part, 
occupying 56 pages, is devoted to the con- 
stituents, physical and chemical properties, 
and mode of occurrence of the rocks. The 
second part, of 117 pages, deals with the 
various kinds of rocks, which it divides into 
the Igneous, the Aqueous, the Alolian, and the 
Metamorphic. The third part, the raison 
@etre so to speak of the rest of the book, 
consists of 118 pages, and is concerned with 
the weathering of rocks, It gives first the 
principles involved in rock weathering, the 
action of the atmosphere, of water and ice, of 
plants and animals, then a consideration of 
special cases, afterwards the physical manifes- 
tations of weathering and the time considera- 
tions. Part four consists of a few pages 
dealing ‘with the transportation and re- 
distribution of the rock débris. Part five, of 
100 pages, deals with the Regolith, a name 
eiven to the resultant débris of weathering 
while in an unconsolidated state, including 
what is popularly known as soil and subsoil. 
From this we can see the general scope and 
character of the work, which is illustrated 
by photographs and explanatory diagrams. 
What strikes us at first, in the general 
arrangement of the book, is the comparatively 
small part devoted to the gist of the matter— 
113 pages out of a total of 398. We should 
think the author might have seen his way to 
some compression of the introductory parts I. 
and I1., while we would have gladly seen more 
onthe subject of thé transportation and redistri- 
bution of the rock débris. 'There seems tous a 
certain lack of harmony, a difference in char- 
acter between certain parts of the book which 
leaves us in doubt as to whether it is intended 
for professed students of geology or for more 
general readers. Some of it is eminently 
readable, while some is not. What we mean 
is that some of it, say generally.Part II. and 
portions of Part I., is more in the nature of a 
text book, giving an immense mass of informa- 
tion and facts, the tabulated results of chemical 
analyses, with the mineral and chemical com- 
position, the structure, colour, classification, 
and nomenclature of every known variety of 
rock; all of which cannot possibly be read 
straight through and carried in the mind at 
once; while, again, other parts provide easy 
and most fascinating reading. We. should 
have imagined that a book intended for the 
use of the geological student might have dis- 
pensed with much of the preliminary 
description of the various kinds of rocks; as 
it might have been considered that such 
students would have been conversant with 
much of the information given. On the other 
hand, for the general student or the casual 
reader, all this is, perhaps, too hard, and too 
technical, and would only be used for reference. 
Would it have been possible to have provided 
a general introduction, referring broadly to 
the general formation, composition, and mode 
of occurrence of the rocks—just sufficient to 
give the reader the point of view, to put him 
in sympathy with his subject, and then place 
the more detailed information, the tables of 
analyses, &c., in an_ appendix for reference 
when necessary? We speak, of course, more 
from the point of view of the general student, 
who wishes to gain a knowledge of the broad 
principles and facts, and to be acquainted 
with the inferences and conclusions drawn 
from them by the best minds in every branch 


ROCKS, ROCK 


of human endeavour, but who has neither the | 


time nor the necessary training to follow the 
reasoning in detail. We observe the author's 
prefatory remarks, and give our opinion with 
all respect to Iris superior knowledge of his 
subject. We.can say without hesitation that 
this book appeals to us in a way that a scientific 
treatise rarely does, and for the reason that it 
somehow touches and quickens the imagination ; 
not altogether by the inherent interest of the 
subject, but also by the spirit in which it. is 
approached. It is a pleasure to us—and a 
pleasure that is keener by its rarity—to find 
in a scientific work things presented in a way 
that appeals to the Artist—to feel an_appre- 
ciation of the poetic side of nature. We can 
imagine at times that we are listening to a 
brother Artist ; a man with an appreciation of 
Nature’s proportions and harmonies, with an 
eye for form ‘and colour, and a sense of the 
bearing of his subject on human life and 
emotions; one who can feel the ghastly 
cruelty of Nature, as well as her smiling 
benificence. This is, perhaps, why we have 
taken exception to the general form in which 
the subject is presented. It is a way we 
Artists have among ourselves. When we come, 
however, to consider the various descriptions 
of the different processes in Nature which are 
scattered through the book, we can but express 
our appreciation. — Take, for example, the 
description of the action of sand drifting 
before the wind—the principle of the sand- 
blast; or, again, that of the relative rapidity 
of weathering among eruptive and sedimen- 
tary rocks—of particular interest to the 
Architect ; or the description of the filling up 
of lakes of glacial origin, or of the formation 
of sea-coast swamps, or the few lines giving 
the origin of silicified logs. All these are 
presented with a simplicity and clearness 
which enable us to grasp instantly the whole 
operation; to realise to ourselves a vivid 
mental picture ; as if we had been there, and 
had seen the whole process going on before our 
eyes. This the writer accomplishes without 
any attempt at “ fine writing,” and it argues a 
considerable literary skill. We notice the 
author seems to concur in the generally ac- 
cepted geological time periods. It is not for 
us to presume to judge between the geologist 
and the physicist, who is not prepared to 
allow the unlimited periods of time which are 
assumed. We-can only hope that the truth 
will speedily prevail, as this is one of those 
thines that tend to cast a doubt on the con- 
clusions of all scientific study. To the 
Architect in particular, whose Art requires 
before all others a sound physical basis—a 
comprehension of the construction of the 
earth as a whole—these differences of opinion 
between men who are working on different 
lines for the same ultimate end, are both dis- 
tracting and unsettling. ‘There is no need for 
us to insist on the value—or, rather, the 
necessity—to the Architect of the study of 
geology, and the knowledge of the properties 
of the materials with which he works. Not 
the least important of these properties is their 
varying weathering capacities. We commend 
this book as giving a concise and lucid ex- 
planation of the reasons and the principles 
which govern the various phenomena of 
weathering in the rocks used as building 
materials. - 
‘©A Treatise on Rocks, Rock Weathering, and 


Soils.” By George P. Merrill. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillanand Co. 
Limited, 1897. 


A new mission hall is to be erected in York 
Street, Hulme. The new building is estimated 
to cost about £800. 

Tun Glasgow Corporation proposes to spend 
from -£8000 to £10,000 on the erection of 
public halls for Cowlairs and Springburn. 

As soon as the electric light has been 
installed, the clock-tower at the School Board 
offices on the Embankment will be illuminated 
at night. 

THe foundation stone of the new cancer wing 
for Middlesex Hospital, in Nassau Street, was 
laid by Princess Christian on Thursday, the 
15th inst. The new wing has been designed 
to accommodate thirty-six female patients with 
the necessary staff, 
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OPENING OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF BRITISH ART.. 


\ THEN the great building in the Gros- 

venor Road, now newly christened the 
National Gallery of British Art, is opened 
to-day by the Prince of Wales, London will 
possess a new picture gallery of high rank 
and ample proportions, wholly devoted to the 
works of British painters and sculptors. It is 
hardly necessary to point out once again that 
the nation owes this important addition to its 
public buildings and its Art treasures to the 
generosity of Mr. Henry Tate, who has not 
only borne unaided the entire expense of the 
imposing Art Palace which has so rapidly 
risen from its foundations, but- has presented 
with it to the nation what is, on the whole, a 
splendid collection of pictures, and, above all, 
constitutes a nucleus round which, in time, 
other collections and other gifts of pictures 
will no doubt group themselves. In fact, this 
is already the case. An anonymous donor has 
only now presented what is, at any rate, a 
unique curiosity in British Art. This is a 
life-size equestrian portrait of a young lady, 
in more or less seventeenth-century costume, 
mounted on a beautiful silver-white palfrey. 
The horse, the enframing Architecture, and 
the foreground are by Landseer ; the young 
lady and the attendant squire, or groom, 
grouped in the Van Dyck fashion, are by 
Millias. Moreover, Mr, Walits has given, for 
the inauguration, the whole series of didactic 
allegories exhibited this winter at the New 
Gallery. 
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though its surroundings are at present ‘n a 
somewhat chaotic state; stands boldly and 
well, It is desiened with greater attention to 
proportion and to harmonious balance of the 
general masses than most modern galleries of 
its type to be found in England. Wisely, 
considering what the London atmosphere 
works in a few years, there has not been any 
attempt at elaborate surface decoration of the 
outside. Such sculpture in the round “and 
sculptvral ornamentation as there is may be 
pronouneed to be appropriate and decidedly 
above the average. 'Lhe gallery is a Corinthian 
structure in the Greco-Roman style, the chief 
exterior feature of which is the lofty central 
block, with a well-proportioned Corinthian 
portico surmounted by a pediment, which is 
unadorned as yet by pedimental sculpture. At 
the extremity of either wing are pavilions 
having an order of Corinthian pilasters raised 
on pedestals and terminating in pediments. 
These serve to give additional impressiveness 
and variety to the exterior elevation. Within 
they furnish octagon picture galleries, in 
which Mr. Watt’s new gift will find a place. 
The main Architectural feature of the interior 
is a central octagon sculpture hall, with four 
entrances and four semi-circular niches of 
classic aspect for sculpture. There is a 
genuinely monumental character about this 
great hall which serves to bind together the 
several galleries radiating from it, even though 
it may be deemed to take up a dispropor- 
tionate amount of room in a building of this 
moderate size, and yet to afford but a limited 
amount of space 


For THE DISPLAY OF SCULPTURE. 


The models of this central octagon—for the 
proportions andthe general conception, though 
not for the Architectural mouldings and the 
sculptural adornments—have been such Italian 
buildings of the fine Renaissance period as 
Bramante’s Chapel of St. Satiro, at Milan, 
and still more the beautiful Oratory of St. 
Bernardino, by San Michele, at Verona. If 
the modern English example were not unduly 
heavy in the keystones of the arches, the 
capitals, and the entablature — somewhat 
course, in fact, in the whole working out—it 
would deserve still higher praise than has 
been accorded to it. There are seven picture 
galleries, three of them being 59ft. long by 
32ft. wide, the Long Gallery attaining the 
dimensions of 92ft. long by 382ft. wide, and 
the Square Gallery 82ft. by 32ft. These are 
all fairly proportioned without keing actually 
splendid or imposing in aspect. They are 
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well—almost too well—lighted from the top, 
the result being an illumination, on a July 
day, of a certain violence, which leaves no 
defect in a picture, no injury inflicted by time, 
or resulting from technique, unseen, Still, 
this defect is one on the right side, which it 
should be easy to mitigate. The walls, with 
the exception of the octagons, are covered 
with a figured, leather-like paper of a deep, 
rich plum-colour, which is assuredly already 
too dark, and will, in the course of a few years, 
be something like black, The octagons are at 
present covered with a green paper of 
sufficiently agreeable tone, but it is under- 
stood that this will be replaced by one of a 
bright red tint, in order to meet the require- 
ments of Mr. Watts. It is in some ways a 
disappointment, to find thas, spacious as the 
new galleries are, they are 


ALREADY NEARLY FULL. 


The contents are furnished as to something 
like a quarter by the Tate collection itself, to 
which, as to the La Caze collection in the 
Louvre, a separate gallery has been given. 
The Chantrey Bequest Gallery, removed from 
South Kensington, fills already about one-half 
of the whcle space, the remaining quarter 
being occupied by the pictures now removed 
from the British section of the “National 
Gallery. It is clear that, except in so far as 
Mr. Tate himself, or other private donors, may 
choose to enrich the Gallery of British Art 
with further gifts, it must depend almost 
entirely upon the additions to be made from 
year to year by the Royal Academy, under the 
Chantrey Bequest, there being no special grant 
at present under which the trustees and 
directors of the National Gallery can purchase 
any such additions. Here a point of the 
highest importance at once arises. The new 
gallery is a gallery of British Art, and as such 
is presumably meant to be representative. The 
Royal Academy—unless we are greatly mis- 
taken—can only purchase under the Chantrey 
Bequest pictures which have appeared at one 
of its own annual summer exhibitions at 
Burlington House. 'This includes, for instance, 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, who no longer exhibits 
there, and does not happen to be represented 
in the '[ate section of the collection. Now, 
the Pre-Raphaelite master, whatever opinion 
we may form as to the character and scope 
of his Art, is undoubtedly a representative 
figure among modern British painters, and 
he should not be omitted from any 
such gathering of British paintings as 
the present one. Moreover, there are other 
painters just tolerated within the walls 
of the Royal Academy who are neverthe- 
less wanted to make such a display as this 
complete, and who nevertheless are little likely 
to find a place in the new British Gallery 
under the present conditions. Such repre- 
sentative men.of the new schools of painting 
are those Glasgow impressionists, Mr. Guthrie 
and Mr. Lavery; then such enthusiastic 
seekers after novel truths as Mr. Lorimer, Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Stott of Oldham, and 
others who could be named. The New 
Pinakotheke of Munich delights to honour 
Mr. Lavery, the Luxembourg exceptionally 
favours Mr. Lorimer and Mr, Brangwyn, Mr. 
Guthrie triumphs at the Champ de Mars and 
the Munich Exhibitions. In London the 
merits of these gifted young painters are 
much more grudgingly recognised. And then 
again, where comes in, under such an arrange- 
ment as that now foreshadowed, the arch- 
priest of the more refined modernism, Mr. 
Whistler—an adopted child in Art of Britain, 
and a master whom all schools alike now 
recognise? We recommend these points to 
the serious consideration of the 'Trustees and 
Directors of the National Gallery, of which 
central establishment the new British Gallery 
is a branch, 
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of the collection contams, with some things 
which are undoubtedly not worthy to be held 
forth to the world as representative specimens 
of British painting, a number of magnificent 
p.ctures, by the possession of which all Britain 
is made the richer. The thanks of the nation, 
unstintingly offered to Mr. Tate, will, no 


doubt, be to him more than any official or 
other distinction that may be conferred upon 
him, well deserved as any such honour would 
be. A fine group of Millais’s most character- 
istic works represent him as he is represented 
in no other permanent collection. Here we 
have the exquisite “ Ophelia,” a flower of his 
earlier pre-Raphaelite time, and a work in 
delicacy of execution worthy to rank with the 
fine productions of fifteenth century Nether- 
landish Art. Then the infinitely pathetic 
“Vale of Rest,’ which must count as one of 
his masterpieces, and the popular “ North- 
West Passage,” which, among the perform- 
ances of that middle time, in which a bourgeoisez 
realism takes the place of the earlier imagin- 
ativeness, is certainly most remarkable. Other 
examples are the prosaic but finely-painted 
“Knight Delivering a Lady,” the “ St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,” and the quite late “St. Stephen 
Martyred.” In another gallery, among the 
Chantrey Bequest pictures, appears the 
lamented master’s latest work, “‘Lhe Appari- 
tion.” The Tate group of pictures includes, 
further, three of Mr. Orchardson’s most 
characteristic works, “Her First Dance,” 
“The First Quarrel,’ and “Her Mother’s 
Voice.” George Mason’s delightful “ Girl 
Driving Calves,’ until recently in Lord 
Leighton’s collection, is also here. The last- 
named master’s very imposing decorative 
canvas, “The Sea Giveth up its Dead,” 
originally intended for St. Puul’s, occupies a 
central position at the end of the gallery. 
More of such pictures are wanted in a public 
collection such as this, though merit is not 
exelusively to be measured by vastness of pro- 
portions. A graceful portrait by Hoppner, 
presented by Mr. Tate, is singularly cut of. 
place in its present position. Would not the 
generous donor consent to its being placed in 


the National Gallery, among its natural com- — 


panions? Where, by the way, is Frederick 
Walker's famous “Philip in Church,” which 
was generally supposed to form part of the” 
Tate gift? A further enumeration of the 
contents of this section must be reserved for a _ 
future occasion, there being at present no 
catalogue to assist the memory of the visitor. 


From TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


have been removed, among a great number of 
other things, the “ Virgin and §t. John,” of 
Dyce; the “ Annunciation,” “ Beata Beatrix,” 
of Rossetti; the “ Christ Washing the Feet of 
His- Disciples,” of Ford Madox Brown; the — 
“Harbour of Refuge” and “ Vagrants,” of 
Frederick Walker; the “Sunset Landscape,” 
of George Mason. But why not the “ Yeoman 
of the Guard,” of Millais, and the great group 
of Landseers, which would be much more in 
their place here than in their present position 
at the National Gallery ? Maclise, Egg, Leslie, 
Ward, Elmore, Frith, and many other painters 
of the same class, have definitively found a 
home in the new building. The Chantrey 
Bequest pictures, until quite lately hung at 
South Kensington, are so familiar for the 


? 
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most part as to need no new description. Here + 


the moderns bravely hold their own. Mr. 
Sargent’s “Carnation, Lily, Lily Rose,” shining 
out among its neighbours, fills the whole rocm 
with its decorative brilliancy. Mr. Swan's 
* Prodigal Son,” his first popular success, and 
perhaps still his best picture, looks better here — 
than it did at South Kensington. 
of the conception is well served by the 
beauty and significance of the 
colour. Spacious, and of the truest atmo-— 
spheric effect, shows Mr. Adrian Stokes’s — 


The beauty = 


solemn 


large “Landscape with Cattle.” All will re- — 


member Sir E. Poynter’s genuinely classical — 
“ Visit to Alsculapius,” 
“ Psyche,’ Mr. Orchardson’s only partially 


successful “Napolean on Board the Bellero- — 


phon,” and the late Vicat Cole’s vast river 
piece showing the Thames below London ~ 


Mr. Watts’s spiritual — 


Bridge. A protest must be raised against the ~ 


hanging among the Chantrey Bequest pictures — 


of Mr. Calderon’s “St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ 


which, though purchased by the Royal 
Academy, has not, unless we are greatly in” 
error, hitherto publicly appeared among them, 
In the first place it is but a feeble, vacuous 
performance at the best. Next, the mis- 
interpretation, or too liberal construction, of a 
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Latin text has caused the Artist to represent 
the sweet crowned saint of Hungary in most 
unseemly fashion, kneeling entirely naked 
before the altar of a chapel, under the eyes of 
a company of grave ecclesiastics and other 
spectators. Great offence was given by the 
picture when it first appeared, indignant pro- 
tests were raised when it was purchased under 
the Chantrey Bequest. There can be no 
doubt that the storm will be renewed with 
increased vehemence if the authorities persist 
in keeping the picture where it is. We have 
already said that the two octagon galleries 
will contain the 


New Girt or Mr. Warts 


to the nation, consisting of the didactic 
allegories which he himself classes as the most 
important section of his life- work. When 
they were a few months since at the New 
Gallery, we had occasion to remark that we 
were unable to form the same high estimate 
of their value, judging them, as pictures must 
after all be judged, mainly from the pictorial 
standpoint. Their poetic and didactic signi- 
ficance is, no doubt, a_high one, yet too much 
has been sacrificed, the boundaries of the Art 
have been too boldly overstepped, in order 
that the painter may at the same time be the 
preacher. These criticisms are by no means 
intended to apply to all the allegories, seeing 
that among those now presented are versions 
of the famous “ Love and Death ” and “ Love 
and Life,” besides the pathetic “ Sic Transit ” 
and the superbly-painted as well as intensely 
pathetic “For he had Great Possessions.” 
These last are in every sense an important 
addition to the national treasures, for which 
every lover of what is noble in Art will offer 
grateful thanks to the veteran master, for 
whose generosity and single-mindedness it 
would be hard, indeed, to find a parallel, 
however far we look back. We shall return 
with pleasure to the collection when it is more 
definitely arranged, and the sculpture as well 
as the painting is in its place.—It has been 
officially announced at Downing Street that 
Mr. Charles Holroyd has been appointed by 
the Treasury to be Keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art. 


Tue Liverpool Museum authorities have 
acquired the magnificent collection of flint 
implements which* Mr. Seton-Karr brought 
home from Egypt. 

In the King’s Library of the British Museum 
there will be on view during July an exhibi- 
tion of some 300 MSS. and books dealing with 
the life of the English Church. The exhibi- 
tion has perhaps more literary than artistic 
interest, but many of the exhibits contain fine 
specimens of illumination and wood-cutting. 

A progEcT is on foot for the restoration of 
the tower of Owston Church, near Doncaster. 
This Church is one of the most ancient and 
interesting ecclasiastical edifices in Yorkshire, 
and underwent partial restoration in 1866, but 
the tower has given way in the foundations, 
and Mr. Pearson has, estimated that its restora- 
tion will cost £650. 

Mrs. PassmorE Epwarps has laid the 
foundation-stone of the new wing to the home 
at Pegwell Bay, Ramsgate, presented by her 
husband to the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union, Clerkenwell. The enlarge- 
ments have been undertaken by the union at 
a cost of about £5000. The new buildings 
will include accommodation for thirty-two 
additional beds, a laundry, and series of 
sanitary offices. 

THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received despatches from Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Christiania reporting that 
tenders are invited for the following :—By the 
Norwegian State Railways Administration, for 
the delivery of seventy-five narrow-gauge open 
trucks, the delivery of 100 covered goods vans, 
the delivery of 132 tons of stranded galvanised 
fencing wire, No. 5, and 96,400 iron fencing 
posts. ‘Tenders for any of the above should 
be sent in by the 21st inst. Such further par- 
ticulars as have been received with regard to 
these contracts may be seen at the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office any day 
between the hours of 11 a.m, and 6 p.m, 


Professional Items. 


ABERDEEN.— The Building Committee of 
John Knox Free Church has approved of the 
plans prepared by Mr. George Coutts. A 
vestibule 114ft. wide is provided from which 
stairs ascend to the galleries. Nine feet is 
taken off the existing inside length of the 
Church, to make up for the reduction in the 
sittings, and to give more space than at 
present to-each sitter, the accommodation 
required to be provided by the erection of 
galleries along the two sides and at one end. 
The plans show a much better arrangement of 
the seats than at present, with ample accom- 
modation for 588 sitters on. the ground floor, 
and 369 in the galleries, besides a large space 
for the choir and a baptistery, giving a total of 
950 sittings. The front elevation will be 
hammer-blocked Kemnay ashlar, with channel- 
jointed pedestals and pilasters, which will be 
of rock-faced ashlar, with square moulded 
corner pinnacles and terminals on top. The 
other elevations will be of square - nicked 
rubble, for pointing. The walls and ceiling 
will be heightened; there will be nine win- 
dows on each side, a large wheel window in 
the north gable behind the pulpit, and seven 
exit doors. The heating is to be by hot water 
pipes on the Perkins system, and the ventila- 
tion by twenty air inlets in the side walls, and 
three exhaust ventilators in the roof. A new 
session-house and rooms for deacons’ court and 
other meetings is to be erected on the open 
eround at the back of the schoolroom. These 
are also to be used as class-rooms, but the 
plans of them have not yet been prepared. 

The structural alterations and improve- 
ments at Her Majesty’s Theatre which have 
for some time past been in progress are now 
completed, and the building was reopened on 
Monday. ‘The alterations made have been 
chiefly in connection with the entrances and 
exits to the theatre. The plan of reconstruc- 
tion was prepared by Mr. Frank Matcham, and 
the work-has been superintended by Messrs. 
Brown and Watt, Architects, Aberdeen. 

The plans of the following new buildings 
in Aberdeen have been passed: 'T'wo houses 
on the east side of Albury Road, for Mr. 
Alexander Marr, per Messrs. D. and J. R. 
M‘Millan, Architects; three dwelling-houses 
on the east side of Commerce Street, for Mr. 
Alexander Keith, per Mr. John Rust, Archi- 
tect; dwelling-house on the west side of 
Chapel Street, for Mr: J. P. Farquharson, per 
Messrs. Brown and Watt, Architects ; altera- 
tions and additions on the west side of Back 
Wynd, for Mr. William Jackson, per Mr. R. G. 
Wilson, Architect ; two dwelling-houses on the 
north side of John Street, for Messrs. Scott 
and Sellar, per Messrs. W. and J. Smith and 
Kelly, Architects ; alterations and additions at 
No. 12, Garden Place, for Mr, David Smith, 
per Messrs. W.and J. Smith and Kelly, Archi- 
tects; additions at Chestnut Row, for the 
Belmont Laundry Company, Ltd., per Messrs. 
Jenkins and Marr, Architects ; two dwelling- 
houses on the north-west side of Broomhill 
Road and corner of Hammmerfield Avenue, 
for Mr. William Walker, per Messrs. W. C. 
Davidson and James Watt, Architects; two 
dwelling-houses on the east side of King 
Street, for Mr. David Milne, jun., per Mr. David 
Milne, engineer ; alterations in connection with 
property on the west side of Fore Close, Torry, 
for Mr. James Farquharson, Peterhead ; two 
dwelling-houses on the south side of Belvidere 
Place at its junction with Craigie Loanings, 
for Mr. Alexander Anderson, per Messrs. 
Brown and Watt, Architects (amended plan) ; 
five dwelling-houses on east side of Great 
Northern Road, for Mr, William Murray ; 
dwelling-house on south side of University 
Road, for Mr. George Howie, per Messrs. 
Henderson and Son ; fourteen dwelling-houses 
in Rubislaw Den South, for Mr. John Morgan ; 
alterations and additions in connection with 
workshop and stores at 'Thomson’s Court, 
Regent Quay, for Mr. George Gorrod, per Mr. 
William Smith, Architect; workshop on the 
north side of Links Street, for Mr. John Fyfe, 
per Messrs. Brown and Watt, Architects ; 
two dwelling-houses on the north side of 


Fonthill Road, for Mr. William Meff, jun., and 
Mr. Peter Dey, per Mr. Alexander Melville, 
Architect; two dwelling-houses on the north 
side of Fonthill Road, for Mr. John Stephen 
and Mr. William Melville, Architect, re- 
spectively, per Mr. Alexander Melville, Archi- 
tect; addition to stores on the north side of 
Virginia Street, for Mr. William Yule, per Mr. 
William Smith, Architect ; rebuilding of shed 
on the north side of Great Western Road, for 
Mr. James Fyfe; dwelling-house on the east 
side of Holland Street, for Mr. David Dunn, 
per Mr. Duncan Hodge, Architect; additions 
to Bathing Establishment at sea beach, for 
the Town Council, per Mr. John Rust, City 
Architect; dwelling-house on the south side of 
Church Street, Woodside, for Mr. William 
M‘Kenzie, per Mr. George Mackie, surveyor ; 
shed on the north side of Station Road, Wood- 
side, for Mr. George Jamieson, per Mr. George 
Mackie, surveyor; dwelling-house on the west 
side of Ann Street, and alterations in con- 
nection with existing dwelling-houses on the 
west side of same street, for Messrs. J. and 
J.8. Watt; two dwelling-houses at the corner 
of Albury Road and Albury Place, for Mr. 
Alexander Marr, shipbroker, per Messrs. D. 
and J. R. M‘Millan, Architects; two dwelling- 
houses on the south side of Fonthill Road, for 
Messrs. Stuart and Murray, builders (amended 
plan) ; alterations in connection with Ferryhill 
Free Church, Fonthill Road, for the Deacons’ 
Court, per Messrs. D. and J. R,. M‘Millan, 
Architects (amended plan). 


Asuton-on-Murrsry.—The foundation stone 
of a nurses’ home at Ashton-on-Mersey has 
been laid by Lady Brooks. The new home is 
an extension of the movement commenced in 
Ashton-on-Mersey in July, 1889, and the 
scheme will be carried out at a cost of about 
£2000. A large proportion of this sum has 
been already subscribed or promised, and the 
movement has also been greatly helped by 
the gift of a site by Sir William Cunliffe 
Brooks. 


Barnstey. — The Congregational Chapel, 
Sheffield Road, a new building erected at a 
cost of £1400, was opened last week. It takes 
the place of the old Independent Chapel, built 
in 1778. It has been built from designs of 
Mr. Geo. Moxon, and is of stone, in an early 
Gothic style. Approached by steps, the chapel 
is entered through vestibules. It has two 
aisles, and the open pews, like all the wood- 
work, are of pitchpine, stained and varnished. 
The building is well ventilated and lighted, 
and will accommodate between 400 and 500 
worshippers. In addition to the cost of the 
new chapel, £100 is to be spent in making the 
old chapel suitable for a Sunday School, so 
that £1500 in all is needed. 


Bextrast.—A large suite of buildings has 
been erected by Messrs. Wm. Cowan, Limited, 
for the purpose of a bonded warehouse on a 
site adjoining Great Patrick-street and 
Academy-street. The Architects were Messrs. 
Greme-Watt and Tulloch. The building is 
lighted by electricity, this portion of the con- 
tract having been placed in the hands of Mr. 
George Combe. ‘The gas engine, which is one 
of the largest high-pressure engines brought 
to Belfast, has been supplied by Messrs. 
Crosley and Co., Manchester. The premises 
are 78ft. long by 68ft. in width, and are five 
stories in height; the total floor space is about 
two-thirds of an acre. In addition to the 
usual offices and space for vatting purposes, 
there is accommodation for about 10,000 casks. 
There are two large vats, which have respec- 
tively a capacity of 5000 and 3000 gallons. In 
the construction'of the building about 3800 
piles were used for the foundations, and half a 
million of bricks were required, as well as 
some 500 cubic feet of timber. There is a 
commodious hoist driven by a gas engine, the 
latter being also utilised to drive the aceumu- 
lator which provides electric light throughout 
the building. On three sides the building is 
surrounded by streets, the principal entrance 
being from Great Patrick-street. 


BrruincHam.—Some. striking changes have 
been made in the interior aspect of Carr’s Lane 
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Chapel. The old gallery fronts, which have 
been the subject of various experiments in 
decoration, have now been superseded by fronts 
of solid English oak. The decoration. is 
brought out mainly by the contrast of two 
tones of oak—the polished flat surface and the 
dead grain of the incised ornament, with’ the 
aid of simple colours, judiciously used as acces- 
sories rather than as variants to the general 
effect, which is intended to suggest the fine 
inlays seen in old Grecian work. The seating 
in the body of the chapel has been simply re- 
polished. An important change, however, has 
been made in the galleries. The whole of the 
pews have been removed, and for them have 
been substituted single lift-up seats, similar in 
structure to those with which theatre-goers 
are now familiar. An opera-house effect, how- 
ever, has been pretty successfully avoided by 
making the chair-backs of plain oak. A further 
advantage—important in view of the crowded 
congregations—is the economy of space, which 
gives more than a hundred extra seats. The 
walls and ceiling have been effectively re- 
decorated, and the iron columns and arcading 
introduced a few years ago to support the roof 
have been made to look both more ornamental 
and less obtrusive. These decorations have 
been carried out in purely Classic style. The 
iron girders and supports at the entrance to 
the body of the chapel have been hidden 
under fibrous plaster. Several structural 
alterations have also been made. Sereens have 
been erected in the vestibule, and additional 
exits have been provided at the pulpit end of 
the chapel on each side from each of the 
ealleries and the aisles. .The chapel is now 
lighted by electricity, chiefly by means of 
light brass pendants. The internal work at 
the chapel has cost some £2500, but, in- 
eluding the structural alterations and the 
contemplated reconstruction of the lecture- 
hall, the expenditure altogether will amount to 
about £6000. Messrs. A. R. Dean, Limited, 
has undertaken the internal reconstruction 
and decoration. The electric light fittings are 
by Messrs. F, and C. Osler, and the wiring and 
other electrical work has been done by Mr. 
C. J. Moreton and Mr. E. C. Wallis. 


Brisrout.—The foundation stone of the 
library which Sir William Henry Wills, M.P., 
has undertaken to provide for the parish of 
St. George, was recently laid by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, M.P. The site is on the main road, 
near the District Council offices, and the 
building, which is to afford accommodation 
for 800 readers at a time, with shelving for 
about 11,000 volumes, will be in the style of 
late Tudor Renaissance. It will be a single- 
storied building, with Cattybrook brick facings, 
and Ham Hill stone dressings. Wood block 
flooring is to be laid, and a glazed dado will 
surround the walls for a height of 5ft.; the 
upper portion being of sandstone. The boys’ 
and the library department will be separated 
from the public hall by an arcading of Ham 
Hill stone arches, supported on granite columns. 
The contractors are Messrs. W. Cowlin and 
Sons, the Architect being Mr. Frank Wills, 
while Messrs. Crispin and Sons have been 
entrusted with the heating arrangements. 


3ROUGHTY F'ERRyY.—The extensions which 
have just been carried out at Grove Academy, 
and which have been rendered necessary by 
the steadily increasing number of scholars, 
complete the original design—although differ- 
ing from it in certain respects. The addi- 
tion consists in the erection of an east wing, 
which now takes the site formerly occu- 
pied by the old Grove Academy. ‘To this 
portion the entrance is in Church Street. On 
the ground floor of this wing there are four 
class-rooms, so arranged that by means. of 
sliding partitions two of the rooms inay, if 
desired, be transformed into one large apart- 
ment. Accommodation has been found on the 
same level for the Rector’s room and for a 
boys’ lavatory and cloak-room. On the base- 
ment floor a room has been set apart for the 
use of the assistant teachers; another is to be 
utilised as the school library, of which the 
Corbett Library forms a nucleus; while a third 
apartment is reserved for the janitor. On the 
first floor are situated the art-room, laboratory, 


and a new music-room. The south-east end 
of the first floor is occupied by the new 
laboratory, with benches for thirty-two pupils, 
fitted up according to the directions of Mr. 
Blair, H.M. Inspector of Science and Art. 
The lecture table oceupies the west end, and 
the space immediately in front is seated for 
lecture purposes. The old laboratory has been 
included in the gymnasium, which is thus 
much more commodious than formerly ; while 
the old art department is now utilised as a 
class-room. The Architects. for the work 
were Messrs. James Maclaren and Sons, and 
the contractors were:—Mason, Mr. James 
Scott; joiner, Messrs. J. and P. Suttie; slaters, 
Messrs. Thomas Easton and Co. ; plumber, Mr. 
David Brown; plasterer, Mr James Laburn ; 
painter, Mr. Alexander M’Leod. 


Carpirr.—Another new Church has been 
erected at Cardiff. St. Teilo’s, which wall 
serve as a chapel-of-ease for the Cathays sec- 
tion of St. Andrew’s Parish, was commenced 
in February, 1895, and on Tuesday were dedi- 
cated the nave and aisles, which are the first 
completed ‘parts of the general scheme for 
erecting a large town Church in Woodville 
Road. Unfortunately, it has been found neces- 
sary to build the Church in sections, of which 
the nave and aisles are the first. When com- 
pleted, the total length of the Church will be 
138ft., with seating accommodation for over 
800 persons, and will comprise nave and aisles, 
with south poreh, chancel, morning chapel, 
commodious vestries, and organ space. ‘The 
tower, for which the foundations are already 
built, will be 130ft. high, the highest in the 
neighbourhood, and is arranged to accommo- 
date a full peal of bells. The style selected 
by the Architect is Fifteenth Century English 
Gothic. The portion now completed provides 
seating accommodation for over 750 persons, 
chairs being used. The choir seats, pulpit, 
and font are of a temporary: character, having 
been retained from the old iron Church. Ex- 
ternally, the walls are built of Sweldon stone, 
in broken coursed work, with freestone dress- 
ings, the roof being covered with green slates. 
Messrs. 8S. Shepton and Sons, of Cardiff, were 
the builders, the Architect being Mr. George 
E. Halliday, diocesan surveyor for Llandaff, 
whose designs were selected in~a limited 
competition. 


CasTLETON.—It has been decided to build a 
new Wesleyan chapel and school from plans 
prepared by Mr. H. W. Lockwood, of Sheffield. 
Some time since an eligible site was purchased 
on the Chapel-en-le-Frith Road, where the new 
premises will be erected. The cost is esti- 
mated at about £1800, exclusive of the land, 
which was paid for at its purchase. 


Drersy.—The Waterworks Committee of the 
Corporation has presented the following report. 
On June 5th and August 7th, 1895, the Council 
granted the sum of £22,500 and £5500 for 
extensions to the existing waterworks at 
Little Eaton, and on March 38rd, 1897, £3000 
for extending the filtering media. It has now 
been decided to recommend the Council, as a 
further addition to these works, to grant the 
sum of £4700 for extending the Littleover 
reservoir. The Sanitary Committee recom- 
mends the Council to vote £1000 for the 
construction of six new cells at the refuse 
destructor at Little Chester. 


Dovenas.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Douglas Town Council the tender of W. J. 
Fargher for the erection of a block of artisans’ 
dwellings in King Street was accepted, his 
quotation being £3960. . For the erection of 
municipal buildings, public library, and fire 
station in Ridgway Street, the tender of 
Messrs. W. Gradwell and Co., Barrow-in- 
Furness (£10,358), was accepted. There were 
eight tenders in all, four English and four 
ocal, 


Dunpex. — Messrs. Smith Brothers have 
erected large premises on the south side of 
Murraygate. The new building has a frontage 
of 88ft., and the structure is five stories in 
height, with basement. 'The three uppermost 
flats have been let as dwelling-houses, while 


the first floor will be tenanted by the Dundee 
Conservative Club and by an insurance com- 
pany. The Architect of the building was Mr. 
William Alexander, and the list of contractors 
is as follows: Méason, Mr, R. Sheach, jun.; 
joiner, Mr, Alexander Young; plumber, Mr. D. 
Brown; plasterer, Mr. A. M‘Ritchie ; painters, 
Messrs. Petrie and Greig; slater, Mr. James 
Porter ; heating apparatus, Mr. A. L. Peacock ; 
electric lighting, Messrs. James Maxwell and 
Son. 


Lerps.—The representations which have 
been made to the Leeds Corporation by the — 
butchers occupying shops in the Shambles to 
provide a dead meat market, public abattoir, 
and shops for retail meat dealers, recently 
came before a meeting of the Leeds Markets 
Committee, Mr. Knowles presiding. A plan 
for the building of a dead meat market, with 
abattoir adjoining, on the site known as the 
hay market, was provisionally adopted by the 
Committee. It was also decided to make in- 
quiries as to the number of retail shops likely | 
to be wanted, and to get an estimate of the 
cost of such premises. 

It is highly probable that the new electric 
tram service from Kirkstall to Roundhay will 
come into operation much sooner than was 
expected. It is, practically, only the struc- 
ture that requires urgent attention. The 
machinery is in a forward state. The lofty 
engine rocm has been roofed in, and one engine 
has been placed in position and is working. 
The second engine is in a fairly advanced state, 
and one half of its large fly-wheel is fixed. 
The first dynamo has been put down, tested, 
and approved, and might haye been inserted 
before but for the risk of dealing with such 
delicate work before other matters were 
finished. The present engine house will ac- 
commodate two engines and a double dynamo 
ample power for the Kirkstall to Roundhay 
service. The second engine, when absolutely 
fixed, will be worked, like the first one, almost 
continually until actual business commences, — 
In this way good working order will be en- — 
sured. The boiler-house adjoining lacks a 
roof yet, and the upper floor arrangement for 
coaling has, of course, to be provided; but — 
both the big Lancashire boilers by Claytons’ 
are in position, and are supplying steam to the 
working engine. From the upper floor, when 
all is complete, the fuel will be conveyed, by 
means of mechanical feeders, to the furnaces, 
A kind of trolley-way will run out from this’ 
part of the building over the river, close by, 
and receive coal direct from the barges. The _ 
economiser in the storehouse next to the — 
boiler-house is also in a forward condition. 
Water may thus be warmed for the boiler by ~ 
heated gases, and these, when not needed, can 
be discharged up the shaft—another portion — 
of the structure that is finished. Room “is 
being left for the erection of six more engines: ~ 
and four more boilers when the time comes to 
extend the electric tram service in other parts ~ 
of Leeds. > 


Mosretey.—A large stained-glass window, ~ 
commemorative of Her Majesty’s sixty years’ — 
reign, has for some time been contemplated — 
by the congregation ‘of St. Agnes’ Church, — 
Moseley ; and from the various competitive ~ 
designs submitted the award has been gained = 
by Messrs. A. Ballantine and Gardiner, of 
Edinburgh. The proposed window is ranged a 
in five lofty Gothic lights with tracery. =e 


Norruwicu.—The new technical schools rs 
are to be opened on the 24th inst. The build= 
ing is the gift of Sir Joseph Verdin, Bart., D.L., 
and has cost from £10,000 to £12,000. Without 
exception, they are the best equipped schools 
in Mid-Cheshire. There are over 3000 square 
yards in the site, which fronts the London ~ 
Road. An Art school, physical and chemical 3 


laboratories, laundry and cookery rooms, gym> 
nasium, and workshops are all fitted with the 
most modern appliances. The Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster have consented to 


perform the opening ceremony. 


NorriInGHAM. — The prospectus for tl 
session 1897-98, commencing September 3rd 
connection with the Nottingham Munieij 
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School of Art and Design, has just been 
issued, under the authority of the School of 
Art Committee, of which Councillor McCraith, 
1 Seas chairman. The session is divided into 
two terms, the first of which runs from 
September 13th to January 14th, and the 
other from January 17th to July 2nd, and the 
school will be closed from Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 22nd, to eeoey, January 4th, and also 
on Good Friday, Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
and Whitsuntide. The usual elementary, 
intermediate and advanced classes have been 
arranged at the Central School, Waverley 
Street, with others for special subjects, and 
branch classes for both male and female 
students are to be held at the Stanley Road 
Higher Grade, St. Ann’s Well Road, Brierley 
Street (Queen’s Walk), and Southwark (Old 
Basford) Board Schools, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. The students are eligible 
for the gold, silver, and bronze medals, and 
other prizes awarded by the Department of 
Science and Art, London, including scholar- 
ships of the annual value of £11, £25, £52, 
and £104, for the Corporation prize for the 
best designs for lace, the Dutton Walker Art 
Scholarship of £15, and for other local prizes. 
In addition, six scholarships of £25 each are 
to be awarded, and seven of £7 each for 
evening students for the year 1897-8. The 
scheme for the award of free admissions to the 
classes to pupils of schools within the borough 
will again be in force, but the committee 
reserves the right to terminate the scheme 
after the examination of 1898. 


ScaRBoROUGH.— Building operations in Scar- 
borough are proceeding apace. New streets are 
being formed to the north, the north-west and 
the west, and small tenements, with rentals 
of from £14 to £18 and £20, are occupied as 
soon, or sometimes before, they are completed. 
In connection with the purchase by Messrs. 
B. and W. Walmsley, of Leeds, from Mr. John 
W. Woodall, of Scarborough, of the estate lying 
between North Maine Road and Cemetery 
Road, and now named the Victoria Park 
Estate, the plans of no less than 467 new 
houses are before the Streets and Building 
Committee of the Scarborough Corporation. 
These, together with the plans of fifty-five 
other houses, make a total of 522. The plans 
of a Church and manse, &c., proposed to be 
erected at the corner of. Manor Road and 
Gordon Street, in the North-West Ward, are 
also under consideration. 


SrarortH.—The headquarters of the Bootle 
division of the county constabulary, hitherto 
established in Derby Road, within the borough 
of Bootle, have been transferred’to the new 
station just completed at Seaforth. Although 
the erection of the new station at Seaforth 
commenced at the fall of 1895, and the pre- 
mises should have been ready for occupation 
within twelve months, severe weather at first 
and labour disputes latterly greatly hindered 
progress, and the building is only now available. 
The station, erected by Mr. Walter Musker, 
contractor, Bootle, from designs by Mr. F. 
Holme, Architect, Liverpool, with Mr. Grocott 
as clerk of works, is situated in Seaforth-road, 
not far from the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
railway station. It is a two-story building, 
constructed of red pressed brick, relieved with 
red sandstone from the Bootle quarries. The 
frontage to Seaforth-road is 160ft., and to 
Lime-grove about 150ft. Opening into Lime- 
grove will be established a weights and 
measures office. In addition to the inquiry and 
clerical offices, the new station provides house 
accommodation for a superintendent, inspector, 
sergeant, one married constable, and eight 
single constables. There are also a large day 
room for the men, a drying room, eight cells, 
and two exercise yards for prisoners, stables, 
eoachhouse, and a drill yard and shed spacious 
enough to accommodate from 100 to 150 men 
on parade. The interior walls of the cells and 
other rooms in the establishment are faced 
with a new opalesque material for which is 
claimed, besides brightness, superior sanitary 
properties. The whole of the premises will be 
heated by a hot water system, the apparatus 
being fixed in the cellar. The new block of 
buildings also includes a court room, magis- 


AND 


clerk’s office, and 
; but these 


trates’ room, magistrates’ 
rooms for solicitors and witnesses 
places are as yet unfurnished. 


SHERINGHAM.—The new Church of St. Peter, 
Lower Sheringham, was recently dedicated by 
the Bishop of Norwich. The Church was built 
by Messrs. Bardell Brothers, of King’s Lynn, 
from designs by,and under the super intendence 
of, Messrs. St. Aubyn and Wadling, Architects. 
The cost to the present time has been £7065. 
To this sum the cost of gas fittings and heating 
apparatus is to beadded. Future expenses will 
include the addition of the vestries, the choir 
stalls, and the mosaic pavement in thechancel, 
to say nothing of an organ and pulpit. 


STRATFORD-ON-Avon.— A public meeting 
with regard to the restoration of Shakespeare’s 
Church was held recently at the Town Hall. 
The vicar (the Rev. G. Arbuthnot) presented 
plans and estimates in accordance with the 
suggestions of Mr. Bodley, the Architect who 
had been consulted, showing the total amount 
required to be £4205, but he said he under- 
stood that an item for an engine-shed was 
needlessly high, and that the figure might be 
taken at £4100. When the restoration work 
was commenced some years ago the estimate 
of the total amount required was £10,000, and 
of this sum £6000 had already been spent. 
It was made up as follows. Reconstructing the 
electric organ, which is at present very in- 
efficient, £375; removal of damp, £125; new 
heating apparatus, £390 ; builders’ work in 
connection with this, £250; reseating Church 
and new choir stalls, £1635; rebuilding and 
furnishing the vestry, £900; and new organ 
engine- shed, £500. After a lengthy discussion, 
the resolution passed at-an earlier meeting 
authorising the committee to accept an offer 
from Messrs. Hill, the builders, for the repair 
of the organ was rescinded, and one was passed 
that had been suggested by Sir Arthur Hode- 
son, and was moved by the vicar, in his un- 
avoidable absence. This .gave the committee 
a free hand with regard to the organ to select 
what firm it liked to do the necessary work. 


Swansna. — Last week Mr. Christopher 
James, Chairman of the Building and Site 
Committee. of the Sehool Board, laid the 
foundation stone of the new wing to the 
Terrace Road Board School. The Architect is 
Mr. G. T. Lawrence, and Messrs. Bennett Bros. 
are the contractors. 


WestrHoueuton. — Four new windows of 
painted glass have been placed in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, all being on the south side of 
the nave. The whole of the work has been 
executed by Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds. 


WoLvERHAMpPTON.—New public elementary 
schools have been erected in Leicester Street, 
Wolverhampton, in connection with Christ 
Church parish. The necessity for additional 
schools in the district has long been felt, and 
the new building, which has cost £3400, has 
been raised by voluntary subscriptions. Ac- 
commodation will be provided for about 630 
children. 


At a meeting of the Leeds School Board 
last week plans were approved for a new school 
at Armley Park to provide accommodation for 
1290 children. A recommendation of the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee was 
also approved for the raising of a further 
loan of £41,930 from the Corporation for the 
erection and enlargement of schools. 

At a joint meeting of representatives of the 
Lindsey and Holland County Councils at 
Boston, the engineers estimated the cost of 
the construction of the proposed bridge across 
the Witham at Langrick Ferry at £5000. It 
was decided to ask the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, who are jointly concerned, if 
their Acts will allow them to agree to the level 
of the bridge being lowered, so that the cost 
may be lessened. “The owners of the ferry, 
which has been in existence for many years, 
intimated that if the bridge was constructed 
and the ferry was abolished, they should claim 
£500 compensation for disturbance. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Essex Archeological Society. The 
recent excursion of the Essex Archeological 
Society to Southminster and neigh bourhood 
proved very enjoyable. The party assembled 
at Southminster Railw ay Station. At Asheld- 
ham, by the water tower, some earthworks 
were visited. ‘These are nine or ten acres in 
extent, and Dr. Laver explained that it was 
impossible to say the date of their construction; 
it was either British or Saxon, or it might be 
even Danish. Up to a few years ago this 
earthwork was not noticed. At Asheldham 
Church Mr. F. Beaumont read notes, and 
the company drove on to Bradwell-on-Sea. 
Luncheon was provided at the King’s Head 
Inn, and at the close Mr. J. C. Gould read a 
brief sketch of the career of Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley. The party proceeded to “ Othona,” 
the site of a Roman camp, on which stands the 
ruins of St. Peter’s Chapel: What remains of 
this old chapel, the walls of which are composed 
to a great extent of materials teken from the 
old Roman castrum, is now used as a kind of 


G. 


barn. 
North =Eastern Sanitary Inspection 
Association.—The annual meeting of the 


North-Eastern Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
was held last week in the Mining Institute, 
Newcastle, Professor Philipson, M.D., pre- 
siding —The Secretary (Mr. R. B. Duncan) 
presented the annual: report of the Council. 
It included the following :—‘‘ The Council have 
pleasure in reporting that the fourteenth 
financial year, which closed on 30th ulto., 
shows an income above the average, althc ugh 
it is less than the expenditure. W ork 
was quieter than usual during the better 
part of the year, but now there is a brisk 
demand. The Association has recently re- 
ported on several large mansions and buildings 
—publie schools, orphanages, workhouses, in- 
firmaries, and asylums—one now in hand, for 
the Lancashire Asylums Board, has over 2000 
beds. ‘The sanitary condition of all has been, 
or is being, greatly improved by cure of the 
defects demonstrated by testing.” After men- 
tioning the question of sewage disposal, the 
report also dealt with the ventilation of public 
buildings, and spoke of the necessity of annual 
inspections as the only form of insurance 
against the evils arising from defective drain- 
age.—-Professor Philipson moved the adoption 
of the report, and drew attention to the 
steady advance which the Association has 
made in the esteem not only of the general 
public, but of the medical profession. He 
spoke of the great value not only of first but 
of succeeding annual inspections of the sanitary 
arrangements of houses, and drew attention 
to the valuable statements contained in the 
report regarding the ventilation of buildings, 
and the sanitary disposal. of sewage.—Mr. 
Ridley seconded the adoption of the report, 
which was carried.—On the motion of Pro- 
fessor Bedson, the members of the Council were 
re-elected. 

East Riding Antiquarian Society.—At 
the second summer excursion of this Society 
the members visited the so-called Danes’ 
Graves at Danesdale, about four miles to the 
north of Driffield. Afterwards they proceeded 
to Kilham Church... Canon Greenwell traced 
the history of man in England from the 
Paleolithic Age. Remains of him of that time 
have not been found farther north than the 
south of Norfolk; it was only in the Neolithic 
Age, or when he began to use implements of 
polished stone, that he was found in the north; 
indeed, all over the world, for recent excava- 
tions in Somaliland showed he used the same 
kind of implements as in England, France, and 
the East Indies. That they had acquired the 
name of Danes’ Graves meant nothing. It in- 

variably hi appened when first in Enel: nd names 
were given to things, whatever was a puzzle 
was ascribed to one of two objects of whom 
they stood in awe, one was the Danes, and the 
other was the Devil. All had heard of the 
Devil’s Dyke, Devil’s Punchbowl, &c., and 
similarly they had the Danes’ Dyke at Flam- 
borough, which General Pitt Rivers has shown 
must have been made by people only acquainted 
with flint implements, whereas the Danes per- 
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fectly knew the use of iron, Canon Greenwell 
would date the use of iron in England to 
between 300-200 B.c., and to them he felt in- 
clined to ascribe the discovery of enamel. 
Certainly the Romans never used enamel till 
after their subjection of England, and they 
used it largely afterwards, whereas it was 
certain the British used enamel long before 
Romans came here. From the barrows he (the 
Canon) had opened, he declared no greater 
mistake could be made than to think of those 
who withstood Julius Cesar as painted savages, 
for he found their clothes had buttons, and 
they wore shirts, caps, and trousers. ‘Their 
weapons were most artistically made, and 
these, with their chariots, made such an im- 
pression on Cwsar that he never came back 
after his first attempt upon us. Such achariot 
had been used against Cesar as was found in 
the grave now exposed to view, and, no doubt, 
with the bits of the horses, had been buried 
with the owner, that it might be at his service 
in the next world. Canon Greenwell gave the 
credit for settling this question of the Danes’ 
Graves to Mr. J. R. Mortimer and Mr. Boynton, 
and he declared it was as certain as anything 
could be that they were graves of the Harly 
Iron Britons. 


A new Primitive Methodist Chapel is to be 
erected at Goldthorpe to cost about £360. 
Mr. H. Tyas, of Mexborough, is the builder. 

A puupit, the gift of a private donor, has 
been erected in Holy Trinity Church, Dor- 
chester, as a memorial to the late rector (Rev. 
H. Everett). The work was entrusted to Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter. 

AccorpineG to the New York Evening Post, 
Dr. Sven Hedin, a Norwegian, who has been 
exploring Persia, Turkestan, and the Pamirs, 
has discovered the ruins of a city buried in 
the sands, and containing valuable manuscripts. 

Tuer foundation stone of a new ragged school 
at Blackburn has been laid by Earl Compton, 
M.P., president of the Ragged School Union. 
The building is estimated to cost £2600, and is 
rendered necessary by the structural unfitness 
of the old premises. 

A ¥rrw days ago memorial stones were laid 
of a new school belonging to the Methodist 
New Connexion Chapel, High Street Circuit, 
Huddersfleld. In connection with the Chapel 
there is a Sunday School, which is now in- 
sufficient to accommodate the scholars, and it 
has been found necessary to erect larger 
premises, which itis estimated will cost £350. 

Tue contract for the building of the New 
Carr Hill Mill, Moseley, has been let to Mr. 
Jonathan Partington, contractor, Middleton 
Junction, who put up the Milton Mill. Messrs. 
Dorman, Long, and Co., Middlesbrough, will 
supply the rolled steel girders, &c. The 
machinery in the old place is being disposed 
of as quickly as possible, and it is expected 
that the work of demolishing the present 
structure will be commenced in the course of a 
week or so. 

A new reredos of carved oak, designed by 
Mr. Douglas, of Chester, the Architect of the 
Church, and executed by Mr. Milson, of Man- 
chester, was recently unveiled at St. Deiniol’s 
Church, Criccieth. The part of the reredos 
immediately behind the altar consists of five 
panels, the centre one being of cedar, to set 
off the brass cross, and the other panels 
having the decalogue on a gilt ground. At 
each side of the altar are panels of tracery, 
reaching to within 2ft. of the side walls, and 
the whole is surmounted by a canopy richly 
carved. : 

A LARGE cross, which is meant to commemo- 
rate the Diamond Jubilee as wellas to preserve 
the memory of Dwynwen, has been erected on 
Llanddwyn Island, on the coast of Anglesey. 
The cross, which has been set on the highest 
point close to the lighthouse, is all of Anglesey 
marble. It stands on a base formed of three 
tiers, its height being 20ft. and its weight nine 
tons. Appropriate inscriptions have also been 
chiselled out on all its sides. The cross, the 
workmanship of which is emenently satis- 
factory, will be a conspicuous landmark at 
this traditionally interesting spot on the 

Welsh coast. 


Trade and Craft. 


A BUILDER FINED. 


At the York Police Court, Richard Martin, 
builder, Lonfield Terrace, was recently. sum- 
moned, at the instance of Mr, A. Creer, City 
Engineer, for having made additions to certain 
cottages in Ambrose Street, and thereby 
diminished the aggregate extent of the open 
space at the rear to less than 200ft., contrary 
to the bye-laws. - Mr. W. H. Andrew (‘Town 
Clerk) appeared to prosecute; Mr. W. Wil- 
kinson defended. ‘The defendant was fined 
£5 and costs in each case, the first summons 
governing five others. The total amount of 
the penalty was £30 and costs. 


THE RIGHTS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 


Durrant v. Branksome Urban District 
Council was an appeal against a decision of 
Mr, Justice North before the Courts last week. 
An important question arose as to the right of 
local authorities, in making up new roads, to 
turn new surface watersewers intothe natural 
watercourses of the basin in which those roads 
lie. The plaintiffs are the owners, as trustees, 
of the Durrant Estate, a large property, in its 
general character a building estate, situate 
partly in West Bournemouth and partly in the 
district of the Branksome Urban Council. 
The upper part of the river Bourne flows in a 
deep valley through the plaintiffs’ property, 
the channel through which the river now flows 
being an artificial one. A portion of the 
valley is let to the Bournemouth Corporation 
for the purpose of public gardens. Owing 
largely to the nature of the soil, the stream, 
which in times of flood is liable to overflow, 
brings down a quantity of sand and silt, much 
of which is deposited in the bed of the stream 
and tends to choke the channel, Measures 
are taken by the owners of the estate, by 
means of “stops” or dams, and by from time 
to time digging out the deposited silt, to 
obviate the evil thus caused. ‘The defendants 
have recently taken in hand the making up of 
a number of roads in their district, situate 
almost entirely in the basin of the Bourne, and 
in so doing have laid down new surface water 
drains or sewers, which discharge into the 
upper part of the Bourne where it flows into 
the Durrant Estate. The usual gullies and 
catchpits have been constructed, and thus 
stop a great deal-of silt from the roads; but, 
especially in times of storm, a large quantity 
of this material is washed with the rain water 
into the stream. The roads thus drained by 
the defendants are mainly under their own 
jurisdiction, but are, as toa small portion—viz., 
the Poole road, which is a “main road ”’— 
drained by them by virtue of an agreement 
with the Dorset County Council. The 
plaintiffs complained that the increased flow 
caused by the defendants’ works produced 
extra flooding and extra deposit of sand and 
silt, and they sought an injunction to restrain 
this discharge of water, sand, silt, or solid 
matter through the defendants’ drains or other 
artificial works into the Bourne. Mr. Justice 
North dismissed the action with costs. The 
plaintiffs appealed. The Court dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 


A NEW INSULATING MATERIAL, 


Almost ever since the need for electrical 
insulation developed itself asbestos in one 
form or another has been prominently known 
as an excellent agent for this purpose. It has 
been manufactured into almost every con- 
ceivable shape and by a number of different 
processes, resulting generally in hichly useful 
and valuable products, It is curious that at 
this late day a marked improvement. in 
methods of manufacturing asbestos insulation 
should come to light. It was discovered by 
Mr. John F. Green, general manager of the 
Asbestos Insulation Company, Baltimore, Md., 
that commercial asbestos contained a very 
large quantity, comparatively, of certain 
metalic oxides, especially of iron, and that 
these seriously militated against its insulating 
properties. After long and arduous experi- 
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ment a process was secured for the extraction || 


from the crude asbestos.of these oxides, the 
iron oxides being removed by a magnetic 
separator. The result is the production of an 
almost perfectly pure asbestos of highly marked 
insulating properties as compared with the 
ordinary commercial variety. This asbestos 
is manufactured into sheets or papers, using 
as a basis a paper composed of. ordinary 
vegetable fibre, which is coated on -both sides 
with the asbestos fibre. 
.007in. thick have withstood a tension of 2000. 
volts, alternating, before rupture. By placing 
together under great pressure a number of 
sheets of these papers, boards are made having 
very highly resistant qualities and possessing 
great lightness as compared with the ordinary 
compounds of asbestos and rubber. 


BREWERY FLOORING, 


The case of Rogers v.Stuart’s Granolithic 
Paving Company was tried at Bristol last 


week, The pleadings set forth that the plain- ~ | 


tiffs were W. J. Rogers, Limited, who sought 
to recover damages for defects in paving exe- 
cuted for them by the defendants, who in their 
answer denied’ the contract alleged and the 
defects, adding that the defects, if any, were 
caused by the action of the plaintiffs. Alter- 
natively the defendants pleaded that the eon- 
struction was under the superintendence of 
the plaintiff's Architect, and they were there- 
fore relieved.—Mr. Peter Stuart, managing 
director of the defendant Company, said he 


Sheets of this paper 


was inventor and patentee of the granolithic - | 


paving. 
floors in London and elsewhere for breweries. 
There were floors ata large grain warehouse at 
Avonmouth, and at the granary near the Har- 
bour in Bristol ; and the Company was going 
to lay flcors for Messrs. W. D. and H.O. Wills’ 
new factory. The straight joint with ordinary 
washing of a brewery floor would be all right ; 
no water would go through. Generally, how- 
ever, the joint became clogged with dirt; and 
if it was required to have the joint thoroughly 


The Company had laid down many 


water-tight, they put in a joggle jomt. The | 


better quality would be one shilling a yard 
more than the ordinary. Had he known that 
the floor was to be flooded with water as he 


saw it that day, a different composition would | 


have been used. There were complaints made 


of the joints by Mr.-Gingell, the Architect. | 


It was not true that the cement was scamped, - 
but more was sent round than was required. 


The complaint of the Architect of the hollow 
sound of the floor did not matter for a ware- 
house floor. The cause of leakage here was 
water being poured on the floor, which was 
never intended; water got to the joints 
and washed: them out. 


best quality. 
that for maltings at Bexhill. 


No other witnesses were called for the defence, 


and Sir Walter Phillimore then addressed the | 
jury for the defendants, contending that in | 
place after place. where the most important | 
leaks were, was water from the cask washing... 


The cement was plentiful, and there was not 


the slightest reason for stinting-——Mr. Bullen | 
replied on the evidence, and said if the plain- | 


tiffs were entitled to damages they would 
receive £558, as the defendants did not seem 
to have demurred to this if a verdict was 
returned for the plaintiff.—The learned judge, 
in summing up to the jury, said it was for 
them to say if the materials used answered 
the description represented by the sample 
sent down. Whether they were different 
from what were described in the defendant’s 
letters it was for the jury to decide —The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
£585 2s, 8d., the full amount claimed. 


Hot water with 
the washing of casks perished the cement, 
and was the most destructive thing that | 
could be applied to cement mixed with beer.—_ 
George Walker, foreman in the employ of 
the defendants, said he had close on twenty | 
years’ experience in laying pavements. He | 
laid the floor at the plaintiff’s brewery in | 
squares, and the materials used were of the | 
He used a straight joint. The | 
defendants had another joint, and he had used | 
Not until he | 
had finished the work at Messrs. Rogers’ was | 
he told what the floor would be used for.— | 
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A new library is being built at St. George, 
Bristol East, at a cost of £6000, the expense 
being borne by the member for the division, 
Sir W. H. Wills. 

Tue bursting of the reservoir at Mattewan, 
State of New York, was caused by the recent 
excessive rains. The disaster occurred at half- 
past two in the morning. Near Butcher's 
Junction the tremendous rush of the liberated 
water destroyed a number of boarding houses 
occupied by labourers, and seven persons were 
killed. 


A new Free Church has been erected at 
Chirnside, Berwickshire. The edifice has cost 
between £1400 and £1500, and has been 
opened almost free of debt. 

Anoruer theatre is to be added to the 
numerous playhouses that of recent years 
have been built in London and its vicinity. 
The new building is to be erected on the north 
side of Harrow Road, between Westbury Road 
and Ranelagh Road, and will abut upon those 
three streets. The plans have been approved 


by the Paddington Vestry. 


De ee 
“ECLIPSE” PATENT ROOF GLAZING. 


Absolutely Imperishable. 


Needs no Maintenance Whatever. 


Millions of Feet Fixed. 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 


Works 


: SHEFFIELD. 


Wester CHaren, Glossop, has been re- 
opened, having been greatly improved at a 
cost of nearly £500, and windows of new 
design, with coloured glass, have been inserted 
throughout. 


SL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. PLans Bust STYLE. 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
J. L. ALLDAY, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Lro., 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
FOR THE 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


OF FUEL. 
Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &e. 


MELLOWES & CO. 


LONDON: 28, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. | 100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
eS Ec ee CLIFFE 


ace OPWYCLIFFE” 


Patent Pedestal Syphon W.C. Basin. 


A new Departure, embodying the latest developments in Sanitary Science, as applied to W. C. Basins. 


Advantages claimed for the “TWYCLIFFE” Syphon: 


Perfect safeguard against sewer gas and 
the evils arising therefrom. 


Practically noiseless in action. 
Simple in construction, reliable in action. 


Extra large water surface and great | 
depth of water seal (3 inches) and large | 
body of water in Basin to receive and 
deodorise soil. 


‘No complicated mechanism ‘to get out of 
| order. 


Easily fixed as an ordinary Basin. _ 


AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 


High-Class Article of Superior Material, Workmanship and Construction. 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., Cliffe Vale Potteries, HANLEY. 
SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8iin. by 6:in. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER. 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


GUARANTEE sent with each Basin. 
RECOMMENDED AND SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECTS 


Me 


Made in ** Vitro-Porcelain,’’ a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Applances ever 
introduced. 

Prices and Particulars on Anplication. 


SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


ARLANE % CO., GLASGOW, 


ITION. 


Spandrils, Columns, 
Verandahs, Covered 
Ways, Bandstands, 
Conservatories, 
Structures, 
Foot Bridges, 
Stable Fittings, &c. 


“GLASS ENAMELLED 
‘SOIL AND DRAIN PIPES. 


ae 


Railings, Gates, 
Balconies, Panels, 
Stairs, Standards, 
Pipes, Gutters, 
Urinals, Closets, 
Fountains, Lamps. 


"ELECTRIC LIGHT 
PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
AND WIRE WAYS. 


[llustrated Catalogue and Prices 
on application. 


Architectural, Sanitary, and 
General Ironfounders; 
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HOISTING . 
_ APPLIANCES 


_ OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


WESTON 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


WANs CHAINS. 
A} Al 


i 


Chain Maker on Premises | 
for Repairs, &. 


LONDON HOIST 
ano CHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, E.¢. 
WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITH’S SYSTEM.) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


¢ . | 
Estimates and full particulars on ap- |} 
plication to | 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM | 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


LADDERS. BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., | 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, w. 


Mr. R. O’Brien Suytu, Local Government 
Board Inspector, recently held an inquiry in 
the Town Hall, Kingstown, with reference to 
an application of the Local Commissioners for 
aloan of £650 for the purpose of enlarging 
and improving the Town Hall. 

A sERIOUS fire occurred recently at Cheddle- 
ton Asylum, which is being built by Messrs. 
Brown and Son, of Salford, for the Stafford- 
shire County Council, at a cost of about 
£200,000. Originating in the west end of the 
dining hall and theatre (a splendidly timbered 
room, 140ft. by 60ft.), in less than half an 
hour the roof fell in, forcing out the east 
gable, and doing considerable damage to 
several buildings near the spot. With a brisk 
wind behind it, the progress of the flames was 
so exceedingly rapid that the building was 
doomed from the outset. The damage is 
estimated at £10,000, fully covered by 
insurances, effected both by the County 
Council and the contractors. ‘The asylum has 
been in course of erection for upwards of two 
years, and the disaster has rendered nearly 
500 men idle for the present. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ASHFORD.—For the construction of a covered service 
reservoir, water tower, &¢., for the Urban District Council, 
Ashford, Kent. Mr. Wm, Terrill, Surveyor and Waterworks 
Engineer. Quantities by the Surveyor :— 


Wm, Coker £4,454 18 0| Tuff and Miskin £3,938 0 0 
Pedrette and Co. 4,421 12 7] A. E. Nunn 3,612 0 0 
Richard Avard 4,347 0 0; W. J. ‘Logan, 

T. T. Denne 3,999 0 0] . Maidstone* 3,349 0 0 


* Accepted. 

ASHFORD.—For the making up of a portion of Christ- 
church-road, Ashford, Kent, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. William Terrill, Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer. 
Quantities by the Surveyor :— 
J. KE. Hughes £290: 0 0 are 
W. J: Logan 249 0 0| Wm. Coker, Hall- 
G. F. Davis 230 0 0 ing, Rochester*. 

* Accepted. 


G. Joy . £225 15 8 


220 0 0 
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BRIDLINGTON.—For the erection of six houses and 


shop, Quay-road, for Mr. G. V. Mainprize. Mr. § Dyer, 
Architect, Bridlington Quay :— 


| 


T. Wood . £2,873 5 0) William Barnes, 

| KE. Wilson .. 2,014 1 6 Travis - street, | 
J. Rennard ... 1,950 0 0 Bridlington 
J.Sawdon .., 1,832 10 0 Quay* ... £1,608 0 


| * Accepted. 

CRICKLADE.—For additions and alterations to the 
“White Horse’? Hotel, for Messrs. R. B. and G. L. Bowby. | 
Messrs. W. Drew, M.S.A., and Sons, Architects, Swindon | 

Joseph Williams, Swindon (accepted). | 

ENNISKILLEN.—Accepted for the erection of Town. 
Hall, for the Commissioners. Messrs. A. Scott and Son | 
Architects, Drogheda :— | 

James Harvey, Enniskillen ... pes ue ... £8,500 

FARINGDON.—For the erection of a Post Office at 
Faringdon, Berks. Messrs. Wm. Drew and Sons, Archi- 
tects, Swindon. Quantities by the Architects :— | 


Cadel Bros. ... £1,180 0| Thos. Colborne and | 
Flewelling & Huck- Sons 22 amos Sieomhng | 
son eh .. 1,042 01 Joseph Williams, | 


Swindon* ... 9 | 

* Accepted. ; i | 

LLANBRYNMAITR (Montgomeryshire).—For the erection | 
of a residence at Liwyn Owen for Mr. D. Wintringham 
Stable. Messrs, Edward Jones and Son, Architects, New- | 


town, Mont, :— | 

Edward Woolley .. £1,650 | E. H. Williams... ... 

BH. L, Phillips . 1,420 (Llanbrynmair)* ... £1,285 | 

* Accepted, | 

LLANGOLLEN.—For the erection of the ee | School, | 
for the Governors. Mr. H. Teather, Architect, ndrew’ s- 

buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff. Quantities by thé Archi- 


tect :— | 
J.T. Jones... ... £3,155 0 0} W. H. Thomas, 
Jabez Higgins ... 3,143 0-0 Oswestry* .,.,. £2,923 12 2 | 
John Gethin 3,032 0 0) Jones and Evans 2,795 10 0) 
| Henry Smith 3,020 0: 0| T. A. Jones... 2,700 0 0 
| Wm. Rogers ... 2,945 11 0] Bradney & Lioyd ' 
| W. E. Samuel 2,930 0 0 (withdrawn) ... 2,589 0 0) 
* Accepted. 


|. LONDON.—For painting, &c., at the Infirmary, Fulham- 
road, for the Guardians of the Poorof St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, W. Mr. C. Evans Vaughan, Architect :— | 


.H. Davis _.., ... £1,468 | M, MacCarthy ... \... ... £960 | 
| ¥. T. Chinchen 1,100 | G. McArthur and Co. ... 875 
|. E. Proctor tin ase), 965-1 WABOF GHG AGO) <7 eae aaa 
| J. Chessum and Sons... 961 | Lilly and Lilly ... 87 | 


LONDON.—For the erection of shop and ‘dwelling-house 
at Sale-street, Bethnal Green, E.,for Mrs. Linney, Mr. J. 
Lee Dunford, Architect, 100c, Queen Victoria-street, 


Wire and Forrest ... ... £563 { Knight & Sons, Bethnal ) 
Lawrente 0 os a 560 Green (accepted) +. 4., £548. 
LONDON.—Accepted for extension at workhouse, Homer. | 
| ton, for the Hackney Union Guardians. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
| Architect, 76, Finsbury-pavement :— 
| J. Chessum and Sons, 15, Stear-street, Haggerston £1,200 
LONDON.—For the erection of a billiard-room at the 
“ Eagle Hotel, ’ Tottenham, for Mr. Joseph Harris. Messrs. | 
|- Perry and Reed, Architects, 9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. ;— 
| P. Mart... 0... £1,022 | H. Knight & Son; Tot- 
W. Hawley . Paes 985 tenham (accepted)... £973 | 
LONDON.—For alterations and redecoration of the Down _ 
Chapel, Lower Clapton. Messrs. W. Bradbear and Co.,. | 
| Architects and Surveyors, Canonbury Station, N. :— 
Higgs and Hill. . £894 | Colls and Son 
Bradford ; 873 | Britton (accepted) ... 


we ERAS. 
665 
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SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


OU TD’? 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.” 


WILSON’S “DIOPTRIC” 


FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
BASEMENTS, AREAS, 
CORRIDORS, &c. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL FOR TRANSMITTING 
DAYLIGHT INTO BASEMENTS, : 


INCREASED LIGHT WITHOUT 
INCREASED COST. 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


) 


SALFoRD 


FITTINGS 


| 


WARDRY Works 


SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 


MENT 


LIGHTS: 


“DRIPLESS” LIGHTS. 


So constructed as to Prevent the Condensation 
falling on anything which happens to be below. 


WILSON’S “SAFETY” PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS, 


These are made with lead between the glass 
prisms, and prevent slipping, as well as doing 
away with the studs. 


WILSON’S IMPROVED PATENT 


|| HORIZONTAL FLOOR & ROOF LIGHTS 
INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


. AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ix 


LONDON —Accepted for building thirteen houses on the St. ALBANS (Herts. ).—For the erection of villa residences, I.B.A. EXAMS PREPARATION 


Steele Estate, Tottenham, for Mr. T. E. Baker :— for Messrs. Orford Smith, Limited. Mr. G. P. Smedley, | 
H. Knight and Son, Tottenham .. a vin £2,995 Architect, 110, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing Cross, W.C. | e personally or by correspondence. Any subject 
No competition. Quantities by Mr. W. Lockwood, 110, St. Martin’s-lane, | taken separately if desired. Exceptional arraggements 

LONDON.—For the erection of two housesin Chatham- | W.C.:— for Resident Students. Architectural Lending Library 
road, Wandsworth-common, for Messrs. Battershell Bros. | BE. Dunham ... £7,950 | Heineman and Brown.. £7,315 Catalogues 6d, each:—Apply to Mr. W CHURCH 
ae Wood, Architect and Surveyor, 47,Candahar- | H. Vier : .. 7,790 | Miskin and Son* .. 7,300 HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A., Perchard House, 70, Gower 
road, Battersea :— | Outhwaite if 7,825 scepted. "i lode £3 British Mu: ie? ae 7 
Bruckland .. 1. LB72 15 | COAEOR Se Sots men DOD 10K] st ‘ aocented | street, W.C. (close to British Museum), 
Bilham ks. . 568 10 

{Surveyor’s estimate, £567. | 1O LOCAL SURVEYORS.—ASSISTANCE 


LONDON.—For taking down and rebuilding No.1, Bow- | in the preparation of Sanitary, Engineering, and APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


lane, Cheapside. Mr. ©. Innes, Architect, 27, Queen-street, @ : eA 2 
City, E.C;: Lb ¢ : Architectural Drawings, Quantities, Estimates, Surveys, 


= eweence ae Sons £1,795 | Mansfield and Son £1,654 Reports, &c., by a Firm holding public appointment, 
restigeand Co... ... 1,737] Doye Bros. ... ... >... 1,625 and certificated by the Association of Municipal and The charge for Advertisements u 
= pe : te St Rie be : ie : SB wigan nder this headin 
ake ene Donk Boe ne Sulkner Bee ni beth County Engineers and Sanitary Institute.— Address, | is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines aad 
alaam Bros. . ,/00 | Spencer an@ Co. ... yee Box 508, Office of BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 20 | 6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 


MANSFIELD.—For the erection of two houses, St. Jonn- 


street, for Mr. Wharmby. Mr. Wm. Dodsley, Architect, ()UANTITIES The ‘Cantral aT anion Sur may be had for the price of two. 
| t oo. J re all a i= foal 
| a 


Mansfield :— 


Fisher Bros. .., £1,419 | A. H. Sharley : £1,252" | yeying Office, assisted by a Competent Staff, is 
W.A. Vallance... 1,390 | J. Pogson* ~ ... ».) 1,180 prepared to promptly PREPARE QUANTITIES 
W. Bains ... 1,387| J. Tate, Annesley | | MEASURE-UP- WORK, &c., guaranteeing strict | THR LONDON (TELEPHONE Holborn, 
“8 a ay a . .. 1,375) Woodhouse* 1179 accuracy. References given. — Address, SECRETARY No, 1011. 
_S. Cuddy ; 1,270 * Accepted, Walbrook chanib Walbrook, B.C 12) 
Bee OWN (Montgomery) Por the erection oer: ALDEO OCHA MLDORS: WEE OCR Seas i Nee DRAWING & TRACING FI 
mediate school’’ buildings, for the Governors. Pale le Price 33 
Teather, Architect, Queen-street, Cardiff, Quantities by | s J 
the Architect :-— { ale tepedets OF TECHNICAL TERMS | 98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
4 oer so £3,548 hiner geen se £2,885 | used in Architecture and the Building Trades, | (Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
TW. Satine: % mee ae ae ba rey of. 2,865 | By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.I.. | Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuirect & SuRvEyoR. 
E. Davies and Son 3.065 | westry (accepted)* ... 2,814 | Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. Chedjttea Qpostod < . 1/05. sata) > le City, Bak, Mid. 
Hf. Smith 3934 | Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
A SWINDON CW titi -For ete ay e Pata g and | London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. | Established 1883. 
shop, 14, Fleet-street, for Mr. Farnham Budgett. Messrs. | For P 5} JIENT exec ap laran 
W. Drew and Sons, Architects, 22, Victoria-street, Swindon. | F\IVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL BXAMs, | 7% ‘Me. PROMET andy the DRORESSTON. such as 
lewelling and Huckson £440} 'T'. Colborne. & Sons, 5 —Preparation personally or. by correspondence, WORKING DRAWINGS TRACINGS 
Charles. Williams . 419| Swindon (accepted) 373 Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars | 1 : 
PENRITH .—For the erection of a cement concrete wall, on application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, PERSPE CTIVES, SURVEYS, 
near Pooley Bridge, for the Rural District Council :— 70, Gower-street, W.C. COMPETITION DR AWINGS 
per per Pam area = ae pees AE ree ae MD | ’ 
lineal yd. eubic yd. ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- | Black Line P -COPI and Blueprints. 
ney re Bee Oar EB yet, BG ) TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute Quantities, § BCTO CUE De Oe AP AEO 
Pee na creo ye. fy Shdyear er Fh SS ah 0 thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above | 2OP : ' 
a) Rilke = ne 568 6 8 z 308 .. 820 Exams, by Correspondence, No books are required.— MODELS, DIAG RAMS, &C. 
J. Jackson, Penrith* 330 0 0 1220... 20 0 For particulars and testimonials apply CERTIFIED | TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN, 
Coacu, 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. | connected by Private Telephone. 


” 
* Accepted on lineal tender. | 


MCNEILL’ Re, FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 


(Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL Soundproofing. 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY: 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. MCNEMIL.L. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


rae soma’ | |NCRUSTA-WALTON, = cccomion 


NOVELTIES for 1897—DADOES, FRILLINGS and CEILINGS at ls. a yard, 2lin. wide. 


CHEAP DECORATIONS, DELICATE COLOURINGS, supplied by all Decorators, Furnishers 
or Builders in the United Kingdom. 


LINCRUSTA WALTON, tested and triumphant, “ King of Wall Hangings,” the only 
Wall Decoration on the Market. 


SOLID in colour, SOLID in relief, and SOLID in value. 


Write for Frice List, Itlustrations of ‘“‘ JUBILEE” and ‘NATIONAL EMBLEMS,” <c., to 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltd., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Telephone, 3769. 2 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. «sinorsiitifation,» rondo 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, LimiITED, 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, Telegrams—‘ EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 


BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. Telephone—“545, WESTMINSTER.” 
ELECTRIC & HypRAULIC LIFTS & CRANES, 
PUMPS, RAMS. 


WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIG LIGHT AND POWER. 


cs «=O MAKERS OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS. THE LARGEST 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD. 


M). 


THE | BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


[duet 21, ie 


UILDER’S CLERK .—FIRST- CLASS 

MAN WANTED, not for books, cash, or ordinary 
correspondence ; help i in the practical or administrative 
side r@uired,—_Cuarves, Building Contractor, Thels- 
ford Works, Moseley, Birmingham, 


i EYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
WANTED immediately, JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
in the Office of the Engineer and Suryeyor. 


Must be a good draughtsman, accustomed to keeping 

wages, store and stock books, and to have been trained 

Applications, stating age, salary required, and quali- 

fications, together with copies of three testimonials, 
WILLIAM DAWSON, M.1.C.E., 

Town Hall, Leyton, 

RBAN D ISTRICT “COUNC IL of 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT IN SURVEYOR’S 
OFFICE. 
proceed to the APPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT in 
the Surveyor’s Office, Salary to commence at £120 per 

£150 per annum. 

Candidates must have a good knowledge of the 
ment Board, and be competent to make surveys and 
prepare plans, and to discharge the other duties of the 

Applications, in the handwriting of candidates, each 
stating age, present appointment, and previous experi- 


in a municipal office. 
will be received by the undersigned. 
July 15th, 1897, 

U HANDSWORTH (in the County of Stafford). 

The Council will, at_ their Meeting in August next, 
annum, and to increase £10 yearly until it amounts to 
accounts preseribed by the order of the Local Govern- 
office, under the direction of the Surveyor, 
ence, with three original testimonials, must be sent. by 


post, under seal, marked ‘Assistant in Surveyor’s 
Office,’’ to me, at the Council House, Soho-road, Hands- 


worth, on or before THURSDAY, the 29th inst. 

The Committee will, after considering the applications 
by letter, request the attendance of such candidates as 
they may select, and will pay their railway fares. 

Canyassing, either directly or indirectly, strictly pro- 
hibited. 

By order, 
E. KENWORTHY, 

Council House, Surveyor to the Couneil. 
Handsworth, 

July 14th, 1897. 


( U AN iT EATEY: “su RVE SYOR? JUNIOR 

Qy. ASSISTANT WANTED, who can ak uct and bill 
neatly and correctly.—Write, stating fully nba 
age, and salary required, PRYCE, Cuxson, and LricH 
Surve »yOrs, 17, Victoria-street, S.W. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: E.C. 
Glass ofall kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen, 


49, Queen Victoria St., 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


BRICKS. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
MASTIC free ere ae. 
W. BRIGGS, Chemical Works, DUNDEE, 


SOLE MAKER OF 


‘‘Tenax”’ Building Rock Composition 
For -Wall Cavities. 


PILKINGJON’S 
te 
WORKS : 
CLIFTON JUNCTION, Tl LES. 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS TILES. 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furnitvre. 


LIME. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
| ER AEST SSN EE A SETLIST IEE SEE DLAI IORI LTA CG IER ETOH 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London Show Rooms: 
Lyric Chambers, 45, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms; 
37, Cross Street. 


ILE FIXERS WANTED (only good men) 


Birmingham. _ 


: at the New General Hospital, 
GEORGE MacponaLpD, Foreman. 


RCHITECTURAL 
(first-class) WANTED. 

man and designer ; 

department. 


Must be good draughts- 


Reform Club, Sheffield. 


Cues WANTED in a City Builder’s office, 


with some previous experience.—Reply, stating 


age, salary required, and all particulars, to V.J., 
of Abbott’s, 32, Eastceeap. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED, 
experienced in Classic design, detail drawings, 
perspective and artistic draughtsmanship.—Apply, with 
full particulars as to salary, &c., to C. R, DALG Etsy, 


Architect, Wellington, Salop. 


ASSISTANT 


also an Assistant in. the quantity 
Good salaries paid to cOmpetent men,— 
Apply, stating experience, age, salary required, W. H., 


care 


RCHITECTURAL 


required, to Messrs. BrRaDSHAW and Gass, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architects, Bolton, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 


is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


QURVEYC JR *or C ONTRACTOR’S. ASSIS- 
b TANT, aged 24, requires RE-ENGAGEMENT., 
Good leveller and draughtsman.—M., 35, South Molton- 
street, W. 


ASSISTANT 

WANTED. Must bea good draughtsman and 
thoroughly capable for working drawings and details. 
—State age, experience, last engagement, and salary 


UILDER’S CLERK and ASSISTANT 
desires APPOINTMENT (young); thoroughly 
conversant with accounts, correspondence, and general 
routine; accustomed to charge of office. Permanency. 
—Box 519, Office of the BcrnpERs’ JouRNAL. 


A SSISTANT (Surveyor’s General). seeks 
town RE-ENGAGEMENT. ‘Quantities, builder’s 

accounts, supervision, and genera routine, 

moderate. —X., 2, Seymour-terrace, Anerley, S.E. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT requires EN- 

GAGEMENT. Good draughtsman, working 

drawings from rough sketches, details, &e. Honours 
eonstruction.—L,. M., 67, New Oxford-street. 


Salary 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT de- 
sires ENGAGEMENT. Working and detail 


drawings. Good colourist, tracings, &c. Excellent 
references. Salary, 30s.—W. P., 81, Beauval-road, Hast 
Dulwich. 


A SSISTANT (22) desires ENGAGEMENT. 

Two years’ in workshops and on works; three 
years with London contractor, and nine months with 
quantity surveyor. Good writer and draughtsman, and 
know!edge of quantities and land surveying.—Addres3, 
B., 7, Queen’s-road, Buckland, Portsmouth. 


ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT (27) desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. 
Plans, specifications, land surveying, &e. Good re- 
ferences. Salary £2 per week.—S. BEarpsHaw, 13, 
Loraine-road, Holloway, N. 


LERK of WORKS seeks RE-ENGAGEH- 
MENT. Just finishing extensive alterations to 
brewery under well-known Architects. References, past 
and present employment. Well up inall branches. —W., 
33, Villiers-street, Leamington. 


ONTRACTOR’S CLERK (25) seeks EN- 
GAGEMENT. Assist estimating, take off 
quantities, square up jobs, prime cost, and book-keepimg. 
Midlands preferred.—W. H., care of W. B., 65, St. 
Thomas-street, Coventry. 


HAMILTON & CO.’S 


PAINTING 


GRAININ G 


BRUSHES, 


TOOLS, &c. 


SEMPER 


TRADE 


For Prices apply to Lead and Glass, Varnish, and Oil | 


IDEM 


MARK. 


and Colour Merchants, Ironmongers, &c. 


Manufactory: 96, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ODO [e TLES 


fer PAVEMENTS 
4 WALLS HEARTHS ze 


x SeaAin 
rals, meena of 


ildings, and Private Residences 
Wiles. Best Quality 


ies USED BY THE 
o Andaitacts eRutlAens 


hurches, 
Paved with these 
Only. 


20,000 yards 


in Stock. 
Quick Supply! 


Public 


Best Quality ! 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


Lugararding 


W.GODWIN & SON, in: 


Patronised by Rovaltv. | Fstablished 1848. | 


WITHINGTON, 


Near HEREFORD. 


Low Price! 


“HORNTON.F 


Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


SIMPLEST 


FLOOR TILES | 


Ss 


ihe Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record.) : 


Surveying 
and Sanitary 
SUPPLEMENT. 


JULY 22187; 1897: 


WORKHOUSE PLANNING. 


(Continued from page xci.) 


By Greorce H. Brssy, F.R1.B.A. 


VIIL.—ISOLATION WARDS. 


HE wards for the isolation and treatment 

of patients suffering with fever, small- 

pox, or other infectious diseases, should pro- 
vide an allowance for each bed of 12ft. wall 
space, 144ft. of floor area, and 2000ft. of cubic 
space. The height of the wards, therefore, 
with such dimensions, should be very nearly 
14ft.; but some authorities prefer that the 
floor area should be 12ft. by 13ft., the height 
in that case being reduced to about 13ft. 
With either arrangement it will be perceived 


that the cubic spaces required are con- 
siderably greater than for the inmates of 
any other portion of a workhouse, and the 
cost per bed, therefore, proportionately in- 
creased. 

The Local Government Board require that 
these isolation wards shall be so placed as to 
preclude the possibility of the spread of 
infection from these to other parts of the 
Workhouse establishment, and that every 
building containing infected persons, or 
material, shall be situated at a distance of at 
least 40ft. from the boundaries of the hospital 
site, or from any road or footpath, whether 
public or private. 
from approaching near to those in good health 
it is desirable that the fence of the isolation 
hospital airing-court should be in double lines, 


with a space of six or more feet between each | 
fence, thus effectually preventing infected | 


To prevent infected persons | 


persons, especially children, from touching 
each other through the railings, which, for 
various reasons, are preferable to walls. 

The provision for isolating cases of infec- 


tious diseases is obviously more conveniently | 


and economically to be arranged in connection 
with large than with small Workhouses,an d 
the Local Government Board state that it 
should be considered whether arrangements 
cannot be made for the reception of paupers 
suffering from any such disease into some 
local public hospital for the purpose, or into 
the hospital provided by the Sanitary 
Authority under the provisions of the 181st 


Section of the Public Health Act, 1875, the | 
provision at the Workhouse being in that | 


case limited to such accommodation as may 
be necessary for the prompteisolation of any 
inmate suspected of having contracted a 
dangerous infectious complaint. It is very 


important, in the opinion of the Board, that, | 


such arrangements as those referred to should 
be made wherever possible. 

The isolation wards should in all cases have 
independent provision for cooking, &c., and it 
is further desirable that, where practicable, 
the buildings should contain distinct accom- 
modation for the safe treatment of two or 
more different kinds of infection, and for 
isolating those who may be suffering with two 
infectious diseases concurrently. Adequate 
means for disinfecting linen, clothes, bedding, 
&e., should be provided within a convenient 
distance of the isolation wards, and a detached 
wash-house, for cleansing infected linen, «c., 


should be provided; also suitable isolated | 
residences for the fever nurses, and a fever | 


mortuary. 
For the safety of all concerned, the hospital 
for fever patients should be at a consider- 


able distance from the chief buildings of the 
Workhouse, and so placed that the main 
approaches shall be at a safe distance (the 
building itself being placed in a retired posi- 
tion). The nurses in charge should be housed 
in a building near to the hospital, and should 
not be under the necessity of intermingling 
with the officials or- patients of the main 
Workhouse, and would therefore require to 
have a small separate administrative arrange- 
ment, containing all that is requisite for cook- 
ing, laundry, and other work. 

The fever laundry should contain a_re- 
ceiving-room and a wash-house of moderate 
size, a closet fer drying-horses, and ironing 
and finishing-room, together with a disinfect- 
ing-chamber, which latter should be placed 
near to the receiving-room. All these should 
be arranged at a fair distance from the fever 
hospital, &c., so as neither to create a nuisance 


to the occupants or interfere with the cireula- 
tion of pure air. 
The Isolation Hospital shown on Fig. 8 is 


arranged to accommodate fourteen patients— 


seven of each sex—is a one-story building 
throughout, and contains the following apart- 
ments: A, lavatory; B, utensil closet; C, 
rooms for movable baths; D, water closets ; 
E, slop closet; F, ventilation lobbies; G, 


| wards for six beds; with central ventilating 


stoves at H; at J is anurses’ duty-room, with 
inspection windows on both sides; K is a ward 
for one patient ; L, day-room ; M, store-room ; 
N, linen-room; O, patients’ clothing ; P, 
entrance lobby; and at R would be a covered 
way leading to the nurses’ quarters, the fever 
laundry, and other adjuncts. 

It has been pointed out that the isolation 


| hdéspital of a Workhouse should be placed at a 


' safe distance from the main buildings. 


An, 


. 
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authority upon the subject states that he has, 
in several cases, found infection communicated 
through some faults of administration, faults 
of a sort that should not have existed at a 
hospital, but which would have been simply 
inevitable if the sick had been under private 
management. Further, he has, in the case of 
smallpox, recorded instances where infection 
had appeared to spread from a hospital in a 
row of houses to other houses ina way that 
suggested conveyance of the infective matter 
through the atmosphere rather than by means 
of persons or things. 

The practice is too common of waiting until 
an epidemic of disease has commenced, and 
then hastily running up temporary erections 
for hospital purposes ; such buildings provide, 
frequently, accommodation of a very in- 
different kind, and questions as to drainage, 
laundry-work, and other matters do not 
receive the attention that is necessary to 
make isolation perfect. 

The crowding of healthy people has many 
dangers, but the accumulation within a con- 
fined area of a number of sick perfons is far 
more objectionable ; contamination of air and 
impregnation of the buildings by offensive 
matters are always liable to place the inmates 
in danger, but in an infectious hospital there 
are more serious risks even than these; not 
only attendants on the sick, but the sick 
themselves are liable to contract dangerous 
infectious disease. Such risks as these must 
be considered by all Architects called upon to 
plan isolation hospitals. 

Such a hospital as is shown on Fig. 8 would 
provide accommodation for one infected class 
of patients, or (under an emergency only) 
perhaps the wards K and L might be tem- 
porarily used for another disease, but this 
would not be advisable as a rule, for even with 
fair separation between the various kinds of 
infection there must always remain a risk that 
patients in these hospitals might contract a 
second infection of a different nature, while 
for the nurses and officials there would be the 
prospect of contracting two instead of one 
disease. It has been shown that the risk to 
nurses and patients depends very much upon 
the suitability or otherwise of the buildings, 
and of their construction and management. 
Smallpox should always have a building to 
itself, away from scarlet fever and all other 
infections. 

The out-buildings required in connection 
with an isolation hospital depend upon the 
size and special circumstances of the institu- 
tion. ‘These may consist of a mortuary, wash- 
house and laundry, ambulance shed, dis- 
infecting chamber, coal and wood store. In 
large hospitals a porter’s lodge and additional 
out-buildings would be advisable. In some 
cases a post-mortem room, provided with an 
adequate supply of water and proper means of 
drainage, is found necessary. 

In all properly constructed hospitals the 
water-closets, dry closets, and slop-sinks should 
be contained in a building projecting from 
the main pavilion, and separated therefrom by 
means of a lobby (as at F on Fig. 8), and 
provided with a door leading into the ward, 
and having means of cross-ventilation by 
openings in its opposite side walls. Means 
ought to be adopted in every hospital that the 
current of air through the lobby cannot be 
stopped by the attendants or nurses (fixed 
louvres are suitable for this purpose). The 
closets and sinks may very conveniently be 
placed side by side, with doors facing the door 
leading from the lobby into the ward (see 
plan). The partition above the closet and 
sink doors should rise to the ceiling, so as to 
shut these offices entirely off from the lobby ; 
but the partitions separating them from each 
other should not be more than about 7ft. 6in. 
high, so that, by means of windows placed in 
the opposite side walls of the projecting build- 
ing, an independent cross-current of air may 
be secured through them, Ward sinks re- 
quire to be provided with means of flushing, 
and water drawn from the taps, with which 
they are fitted, should not be used except for 
sink or cleansing purposes. 

_One or two movable baths should be pro- 
vided, and in those hospitals where no special 
bath-room is provided, the bath may be made 


to stand as shown at C on Fig. 8, over a sink 
to which hot and cold water has been laid on, 
and over which it can be emptied, 

Certain administrative apartments are pro- 
vided, as a rule, in a-great variety of 
arrangements; in one story pavilions these 
often occupy a central position, and the least 
that they include should be a nurse’s room 
fitted with fixed windows, commanding a good 
view of the wards, also a room in which to 
store such food and other articles as may be 
in constant use, and thirdly a linen store; but 
a few other rooms may be added, as shown on 
Fie 8. Where no additional rooms are 
provided, the nurse’s room may be fitted up as 
a ward kitchen, in which articles, suchas beef- 
tea, &c., can be prepared or kept warm, and it 
should be provided with a scullery sink, an 
arrangement which is not considered wrong, 
inasmuch as nurses should not as a rule sleep 
in the rooms adjoining the wards. 

Where visits are permitted to those patients 
who present dangerous symptoms, it is 
requisite that there should be a waiting-room 
provided (at the porter’s lodge, or elsewhere), 
where the visitors may lay aside their outer 
garments and substitute the protection 
coverings which are requisite to prevent the 
risk of infection being carried away from the 
hospital. At some few hospitals, I believe, the 
regulations are exceptionally strict, and in 
certain cases visitors are required to take a 
bath, while their clothing is being “stoved” 
or disinfected. 

As to the condition of a workhouse isolation 
hospital not more than fifteen years ago, and 
perhaps much less, the following extract from 
a Local Board Report will show a curious state 
of matters in the Rochford Rural Sanitary 
District and the Southend Urban Sanitary 
District, when the population of the former was 
about 13,000 and of the latter 8064 :— 

“In September, 1878, and owing to the 
occurrence of some cases of smallpox within 


their district, the Rural Sanitary Authority of | 


Rochford took on lease, as a hospital, for a 
term of seven years and at an annual rental 
of £50, an old far’. house, about half a mile 
from Rochford ana three and a half miles 
from Southend. The Southend Urban 
Authority combined with the Rural Authority 
for the purpose, agreeing to pay £15 towards 
the rent and £10 towards certain repairs and 
alterations which were necessary, and which in 
all amounted to £35. The hospital premises 
include about half an acre of garden ground ; 
they adjoin a main road, and stand about 
lo0yds. from the nearest dwelling. The 
house itself, in addition to kitchen and other 
offices, has five rooms available for patients, 
these rooms severally containing. from about 
1125 cubic feet to 1875 cubic feet. Earth 
closets have been provided, the drainage is i- to 
a cesspool, and the water supply is from a well 
on the premises. Concerning the cesspool 
and the well not much information was, at 
the date of visit, available. The hospital has 
never been used since it was provided ; in- 
deed, it is admittedly looked upon as prin- 
cipally available for any cases of infectious 
diseases amongst paupers. The little fur- 
niture it contains is of the meanest deserip- 
tion, and comes from the Workhouse. I¢ is 
intended that the building shall be admin- 
istered from that establishment, and it is in 
charge of workhouse officials. On two occa- 
sions only since 1878 does any use of the 
building appear to have been entertained. 
The first was on the occurrence, during the 
autumn and winter of 1879, of a severe 
epidemic of enteric fever at Prittlewell, in the 
Southend Urban District. In that case, how- 
ever, the question of isolation was only raised 
when most of the patients were convalescent, 
and when the sick poor, finding themselves 
well cared for and nursed by private charity, 
refused to comply with such suggestions of 
removal as were made to them. In the second 
instance, a member of a gentleman’s family 
having returned to Southend from a house 
where scarlet fever was prevalent, temporary 
isolation was deemed advisable, but on its 
being ascertained that the hospital could only 
be administered from the Workhouse, no 
further action was taken in thematter.” 

The funds expended upon patching up un- 


suitable premises or in renting insanitary 
buildings for the purpose of isolation hospitals 
would no doubt in many instances have gone 
the treatment of persons suffering from 
infectious diseases. 
find that there are many Workhouses where 
it is desired to increase the accommodation 
for sick and infirm paupers, and to provide for 


with infectious diseases. The requirements 
of isolation hospitals for Workhouses are such 
that they must necessarily be far more costly, 


class of paupers. 
(To be continued.) 


MODERN NEWCASTLE: 
SIGNER AND ITS BUILDER. 


ee has been drawn to the dilapi- 
- dated condition of the streets and roads 
of Newcastle in regard to the surface of the 


out which they offered in respect of the 
carriage-way compared with the fine Archi- 


at any rate, the principal streets of the city. 
While the paving and macadam of the streets 
of Newcastle are so discreditable to the reputa- 
tion of the city, the public buildings which 
line its principal thoroughfares never fail to 
evoke the admiration of the stranger ; but itis 


citizens themselves, however proud they may 
be of their fine street Architecture, the credit 
for this is by the general body almost wholly 
given to Grainger, the builder, while Dobson, 
the Architect, is ignored. The original pro- 
jector of the new town of Newcastle, however, 


their full extent, would have made the streets 
and buildings of the town much more beanti- 
ful than they are, yet for such parts of his 
scheme as were adopted and put into execu- 
tion honour is not given to the man in whose 
original brain they first found root. 
early stage of his career,and ~~ 


Berore GRAINGER THOUGHT OF I, 


Mr. Dobson laid before the Corporation of 
Neweastle a vast plan for the enlargement and 
improvement of the town. He it was who first 


that the enormous scheme which he conceived 
was not adopted in its entirety, for, had this 
been done, it would have made Neweastle 
almost the first town in the kingdom from an 
Architectural point of view. It was not till 
some years after Mr. Dobson laid his proposals 
before the Corporation that Mr. Grainger took 
up the scheme, and, as the builder and specu- 
lator, used the genius of the Architect for his 
own and the town’s advantage. But there is 
no reason on that account to speak of Grainger, 
as is sometimes done, as “the Architect of 
modern Newcastle,’ which is a most erroneous 
statement the facts. Mackenzie’s “ History of 
Newcastle,” published in 1827, thus refers to 
Mr. Dobson’s. proposal that the Corporation 
should purchase the two large vacant spaces 
in the centre of the town, which had formed 
the gardens of. the Grey Friars and of the 
Nunnery of St. Bartholomew, and to convert 
them into a series of magnificent streets and 
squares :—“ Mr. Dobson has proposed plans to 
the Corporation of Newcastle for the appro- 
priation and purchase’ of Major Anderson’s 
property in the centre of the town, which ~ 
seem in the highest degree to combine 
elegance with utility. It is proposed to 


Maker A GRAND SQUARE 


in the whole 10,133 square yards, this area to 
be used as a public market for the sale of 
wheat, oats, &c., appropriate buildings to be 
erected on.each side at a distance of 60ft. from 
the market; the street at the south side to 


commence in Pilgrim Street about 83ft. south 
of High Friars Lane to form the north side of 


the square, and passing the open space named “4 


At the present. time I 


[ Supplement, July 21, 1897. 
far towards providing useful institutions for ~ 


the housing of those who may become afflicted — 


per patient, than the building for any other 


ITS DE=. 


roadway, and the glaring contrast was pointed | 


tecture which characterises the buildings of, — 
somewhat remarkable that even amongst the — 


had he been able to carry out his designs to _ | 


At an 


proposed the purchase of Major Anderson's 
property, and it is much to be regretted now © 


about 480ft. long and 130ft. wide, containing 


Supplement, July. 21, 1897.] 


Green Court‘to open into Newgate Street south 
of the houses usually called Grey’s Court. 
The street at the west side of the square is 
proposed to proceed from the Nun’s Gate, 
which it would be necessary to widen, and to 
run in a straight line to Blackett Street, where 
Eldon Square would form an imposing termi- 
nation. From this convenient street another 
is to be run along the south side of the square 
and to open into Pilgrim Street ; the last street 
to commence near the portico of the new 
Scotch Church at Blackett Street and to ter- 
minate at the High Bridge, at which place it 
is proposed to widen this street by making 
some alterations on the south side connected 
with the New Flesh Market (no longer exist- 
ing) and tending to make a pleasant bound to 
the street opposite to the east end of the New 
Market, where it is proposed to build a 
Mansion House suitable to the rank and dignity 
of the First Magistrate of this prosperous and 
opulent town. This civic palace is planned to 
occupy the whole of Anderson Place and to 
have four handsome stone fronts; the north, 
south, and west sides to rise from a bold terrace, 
and the latter front to be 


ORNAMENTED wWiTH E1aHTr BEAUTIFUL 
PILLARS. 


The east front to face Pilgrim-street and to 
have a lofty, grand portico, capable of admit- 
ting carriages, which might enter at the gate 
at one corner of the grounds and pass out at 
the opposite one. The present walk up the 
avenue, with the trees on each side, to be care- 
fully preserved. The Mansion House, the 
terrace, and the ground between would occupy 
6300 square yards. The total extent of build- 
ing ground obtained by these arrangements 
out of Major Anderson’s present property 
amounts to 57,000 square yards.’ We may 
also cite from Mackenzie another bold scheme 
of town improvement projected by Mr. Dob- 
son: “Mr. Dobson proposes to continue 
 Blackett-street in a straight line crossing the 
foot. of Gallowgate, proceeding behind Mr. 
Archbold’s house, and cutting off part of the 
eres belonging to the heirs of Sir Cuth- 
bert Heron and passing the corner of the 
Leazes north of the gate. Then the street to 
form an angle, and, crossing the Ponteland- 
road at the pant, to proceed in a direct line, 


© joining the Carlisle turnpike road near to 


Gloucester Hall. According to these plans, 
this long street will be 7O0ft. wide, with a space 
of 15ft.-in front of each house, making the 
entire space between the buildings on each 
aide 100ft. ‘Trees are intended to be planted 
on both sides of the road, which will not only 
break the blasts of wind, but also add to the 
beauty and healthiness of the streets.” ‘This 
short selection from the desirable proposals of 
Mr. Dobson serves to show how much the town 
would have benefited in these days had they 
been adopted; they indicate also how much 
their projector was 
In ADVANCE OF THE ‘TIMES 


and of the sleepy Corporation which rejected 
them. Mr. Dobson early and always had the 


> improvement of Newcastle very close to his 


heart, and many other plans were drawn up 
by him, only to meet with disappointment, 
He was of too ideal and artistic a nature to 
cepe with the financial difficulties and vested 
interests which stood in the way of the adop- 
tion of his schemes. It was not tillsome years 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


afterwards that Mr. Grainger, with the assis- 


tance of Mr. John Clayton; overcame the difli-» 
culties which Mr, Dobson failed to surmount. - 


The two vacant spaces of ground were then 
purchased, and the undertaking was carried 
out, not as Mr. Dobson had originally intended, 
though the builder had the acumen to call in 
the Architect to carry out a great many of the 
plans for the new town, All the new streets 
were planned and levelled by Mr. Dobson, 
whose skill is particularly seen in the arrange- 
ment. of Grey Street (New Dean Street, as it 
was first called), on the design and facade of 
which he spent much time and thought. His 
office journal for the year 1834 shows that he 
frequently occupied himself from three, four, 
and five o’clock in the morning until mid- 
night and one o’clock the next morning in 
working on the plans and estimates for Grey 
Street and the New Markets. On July 15th 
that year it is recorded that “the bells of 
Newcastle rang out merry peals on account of 
the Common Council granting consent to Mr, 
Grainger to commence his town improvement 
plans,’ and even in the contemporary records 
there is little or no mention of Mr. Dobson’s 
important share in the work, although his 
Architect’s journal shows him to have been 
working 
Niaut AND Day ror THREE MontTHs 


before on the drawings, plans, and estimates. 
Mr. Grainger seems from the first: to have been 
given the lion’s share of the credit. The 
entries in Mr. Dobson’s. working diaries for 
1834 and 1835, indeed, are largely in reference 
to the new streets and markets, showing how 
he and his clerks worked very long hours day 
after day on the elevations of the streets and 
the plans for the buildings in them, He was 
at the same time busy on plans for the Markets 
for the Corporation, for whom he also designed 
the Arcade. He was busy upon the work of 
Grey Street from 1834 to 1837, in which period 
also he designed Market Street, Hood Street, 
Nun Street, Nelson Street, and Grainger 
Street, but not Grainger Street West, while 
earlier he had planned a jrtion of Blackett 
Street, Eldon Square, the wounty Club, Leazes 
Terrace, St. Mary’s Place (with its fagade so 
appropriate to St. Thomas’s Church, which 
was also of his design), St. Mary’s ‘Terrace, 
St. Thomas’s Terrace, Jesmond High Terrace, 
and Neville Street. Besides.the Markets (the 
Butcher Market and Vegetable Market) in the 
centre of the town, Mr. Dobson also designed 
the Fish Market on the Sandhill (now incor- 
porated. with the Exchange). [t is very 
satisfactory to know that, while Mr. Dobson 
was responsible for much that is both beautiful 
and useful to modern Newcastle, he had 
nothing to say in favour of the Town Hall 
being built on its present site, and nothing to 
do with the designing of it. He was strongly 
opposed to the whole idea, both of the site and 
of the design of the ‘Town Hall, and no doubt 
the present Corporation wishes its predecessors 
of half a century ago had listened to his advice. 
It is very possible that, had it not been for 
Mr. Grainger taking them up, many of Mr. 
Dobson’s plans would have been taken up by 
no one, and would have been 


Lost to THE Town. 


At least they might never have been carried 
out to the extent they were. But, with all 
Mr. Grainger’s enterprise and push, they 


were not put into effect so completely and 
thoroughly as Mr. Dobson would have liked, 
or as would have been for the benefit of suc- 
ceeding generations. But the general taste 
was then too low to appreciate the Architect's 
eenius. There were few publications of autho- 
rity on Architecture to which the mass of the 
public had access or any desire to turn. 
Facility of communication was limited, and 
the cost of travelling greater than is now the 
ease. In those days the public purse was little 
applied to the encouragement of the Arts, and 
the modern system of Art education, so cheap 
as to be practically gratis, and yet the best 
that can be devised, was all but unknown. 
For an Architect in those days to attain dis- 
tinction and fame which should live so long 
after his death implied natural talent of a 
very high order; but for the masses to possess 
taste in Art or Architecture, or discernment 
in mechanics or engineering, so as tc under- 
stand the excellence of an eminent Architect, 
was next to impossible, and was, in fact, very 
rare. Knowing what Corporations and per- 
manent officials are at the close of the century, 
we can hardly complain of them as they existed 
at the beginning of the Queen’s reign. As 
early as 1814 Mr. Dobson interested himself in 
Tyne improvement, planning staiths, docks, 
&c,, and in the same year he made 
A Survey or NrwcastuE 


which must have been extremely useful to him 
afterwards in. designing those improvements 
and planning those buildings and thorough- 
fares which have served their purpose up to 
the present day, notwithstanding the advances 
made by the city and the increased needs of 
its inhabitants in every direction during the 
Queen’s reign.. He planned fortifications. of 
Tynemouth Castle in 1820, and the following 
year planned a projected extension of New- 
castle towards the Ponteland Road. It was in 
1824 that he first proposed his gigantic scheme 
for the remodelling of the centre of the town, 
which were not taken up by Mr. Grainger till 
some years later, being completed in 1837 in 
a period of three years after the two actually 
set to work on them. One of the last works 
on which Mr. Dobson was engaged with Mr. 
Grainger was the building made afterwards 
the Central Exchange News Room, which was 
offered in October, 1837, to the Corporation as 
a Corn Market and general Exchange for. the 
town;and rejected. It was not till the follow- 
ing year that the Grey Street Column, with 
its statue of Earl Grey, was completed; but 
it is interesting to note that Sept. 6th next 
will be the 60th anniversary of the laying of 
the foundation-stone of that handsome and 
distinctive ornament to the town by Messrs. 
John and Benjamin Green, the Architects, 
whose names are entitled to mention, along 
with Mr. Dobson’s, in connection with the 
work they did for new Newcastle. 


A Locan Government Board inquiry was 
held by Mr. Ducat at Radcliffe last week 
respecting an application of the Radcliffe 
District Council to borrow £13,000 for sewage 
works. The amount would have been much 
larger but for a concession granted by the 
Local Government Board after Colonel Mellor 
had raised the question in the House of Com- 
mons. An application was also made to borrow 
£400 for a foot-bridge across the canal. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. 
BUILDINGS— aa 
July 23 Aberdare—Houses (35 to 50) ... ioe Bs Tanybryn Building Club . 
as 23- Mardy and Merthyr Vale—Police Station ... Glamorgan County Council 
ss 23 Swilland, Suffolk—Teacher’s Residence ... st School Board .., ne 
Si 23 Thorne, Yorks.—Additions, &., Grammar School §...0 0 teres 
os 23 London, N.—Latrines, Fever Hospital ce Metropolitan Asylums Board 
» 23 London, E.—Alterations, Workhouse St. George-in-the-East Vestry 
oe 24 Dinnington Colliery—Chapel ... es Aaa Fe Be oe ie a eA eho 
rs 2 Little Hinton, Wilts.—Repairs, West Hinton Farm H. Kinneir _... 
sb 24 York—Stores aed ite a rs Say ne Industrial Society 
a 24 Bourton-on-the-Water—Hall, &. ... [ipetsvasires 
* 24 Carlisle—W.C.’s, Garlands Asylum ..,. Lunacy Committee ... 


? 25 Merthyr Tydfil—Houses (17), &e. 


Camblesforth, Yorks.—Primitive Methodist Chapel 
53 26 Hast Ardsley, Yorks-—Five Brick Houses... 
* 26 Miles Platting, Lancs.—Sixty Dwelling Houses ... 


.. Trustees 5 ie a 
bin 1, ee. Blackbur... a be ~~ ete 
Manchester Improvement Committee... 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


T, Roderick, Ashbrook House, Clifton-street, Aberdare, 
County Council Offices, Wéstgate-street, Cardiff, 

J. S. Corder, Wimbourne House, Ipswich. 

H. B. Thorpe, Architect, Goole. : 

Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.O, 

G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E: 

I. G. Crone, 50, Gravinger-street, Dinnington Col ery: 
W. Drew and Sons, 22, Victoria-street, Swindon. 
Athron and Beck, Dolphin-chambers, Doneaster: 

EB, W. Kendall, Bourton-on-the- Water, 

G. Dale, 2, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 

M. Warlow, Architect, Warlow-street, Merthyr Tydfi 
T. S. Ullathorne, Architect, Selby. 

T. A. Buttery, Exchange-buildings, Queen-street, Morley 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 


mas iid IS aS 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


——. 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN. 


July 
Aug, 


No Auta: 
9” 
9 
1898 
30 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDINGS—Continucd. 
Newmarket—Hospital, Fordham-road ees 
Yarmouth—Class-rooms, &c., National Schools a 
Goole—Extension, Boothferr: y-road Schools 
Ross—Additions, &c., Mission-room ; 

East Ham—School Seating and Furniture 
Leeds—Alterations and Extensions, Union 
Carmarthen—Class-room, &¢., School i 
London, $.E.—Conyenience, Ola Kent- road 
Ballybofey, Derry—Bank Premises .. 
Berkhamstead—School, Victoria National Schools 
Llanwrtyd Wells, Breconshire—House 
Cheltenham—Kursaal and Offices... 

King Cross, Halifax—Stables, Coach- house, &e... is 
Hove—Schools ... tas es 
Pontefract— Vagrant Wards, &e., Union ts 
London, S.W.—Brewery Buildings ea 
Ardwyn—Buildings 5 i 

Halifax— Warehouse, Pellon-lane ... 

Sedgefield, Durham—Repairs to Chimneys, Union 
London, E.—Brick Sewer 4 ; 
Crowbor ough—Residence, Workshops, &e.. 
Newport, Mon, —Buildings, &e. aa va 
London, N.—Swimming Bath.. 

Goosnar; gh, Preston—Alter ations, &e., Hospital... 
Weston-super-Mare—Two Dwelling Houses, &e... 
Sheftield—School and Offices ... S ver tes 
Beachy Head, Eastbourne—Six Houses 
Hereford— —Laundry Works Rs 
Tottenham—Schools zt 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield—Stores 

Leeds—School, Hunslet Carr ... 

Killamarsh—Six Houses 

Doncaster—W orkhouse 


ENGINEERING— 
piste Lincs.—Outfall Tunnel 

Dawlish, 8. Devon—Telescoping Gasholder 
Burnley “Waterworks . ¥ 
Newmarket—Sinking Well, Boot Inn. 
Winuchester—Bridges ; ‘=e 
Glasgow—Purifiers, &e., Dawsholm Gasworks 
Northallerton—Widening, &c., Stone Bridges 
Lewisham—Brick and Concrete Sewer 
Plumstead—Ventilating Shafts ia 
Rochester—Cesspool-Emptying Plant 
Hull—Plant and Machinery 
Shefiield—Underground Tanks 
Aberdare —Reservoir 
Crajova, Roumania—Water Supply . 
Cairo—Iron Bridge 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Burnley—Socket Pipes, &e. 
Sheffield—Oast-iron Columns .. 


PAINTING— 
Macclesfield—Painting Two Gasholders 
Manchester—Painting Dwellings, Oldham- road .. 
Ruabon—Painting, &e., Dee Bridge .. 
Whittingham, Preston— Painting County Asylum 
London, N .—Painting and Decorating = ais 
Painting Asylum, &e. "i 


estas 
Loudon, N.—Wood Paying, Offord-road  ... 
Walthamstow—Making-up, &c., Church Hill- road 
London, N. —Channelling, Excavating, &e. 
Sandal Magna—Chamnelling, &c., Doneaster- road. 
West Ham—Making-up, Paving of Streets, &. ... ei 
St. Albans—Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &e., Manor- 
road, &e. 
Br omley, Kent—Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &c. 
Lewisham—Kerbing, &c., Wildfell-road, Catford... 
Lewisham—Kerbing, &e, ’ Vineleigh- road, Penge... 
Lewisham—Kerbing, &c., Marnock-road, Brockley 
Lewisham—Kerbing, &c., Methusa-road, Catford 
London, N.—Granite Spalls and Broken Gr ae 
Maidstone—Road Materials fa 


SANITARY— 
Stratton, Cornwall—Sewer, &e. 
Birmingham—Sewers, &c., Church- lane, &. es 
Birmingham—Surface- water Drain, Arden- road, “Wee. &. 
London, S.E.—Underground Conveniences : 
Dover —Pipe Sewers = ts : 
Sedbergh—Sewers, &ec. 
West Ham—Drainage, &e. 
Bexley, Kent—Sewers, &e. 
Aberdeen—Sewers j 
Consett—Sewage Works ~ 
Luton—Drainage Works 


TIMBER— 
Dewsbury—Wood Paving Blocks 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


Bootle—Designs for Technical School ig ie dee 
Surbiton—Council Chambers and Offices ... 

Bury, Lanes.—Plans for Art Gallery and Public Tabrr y 
Boscombe, Bournemouth—Plans for Hosp. Enlargement 
London, N.—Competitive Designs for Offices Fhe 
Huddersfield—Design for Victoria Tower ; 
Darlington—Altering, &e., the High Row ae 
Brighton—Artisatis’ Dwellings, Local Competition ESS 


Carlton, Victoria—Children’s Hospital... Bey 


FOR WHOM. 


Rural District Council 
School Board ... ae 


School Board . 

Guardians : 

Llangendeirne ‘School Board 3 
Vestry of St. George-the-Mar fe 
Hibernian Bank Limited . ef 


R. Davies 

Corporation .., 

J. Marsh and z: 

School Board .. 

Guardians os 

Chelsea Brewery Company _ 
Aberystwyth County School 


Guardians 

St. George’ s-in-the- East Vestry... 
Provincial Gas Works Limited .. 
Electricity Committee .,. 
Newington Vestry 

Trustees : 

Urban District Council 

Norton School Board 
Admiralty... 

Sapitary Laundry Co., Limited .. 
School Board . 

Co-operative Society, Limited: 
School Board .. : 


Union 


Commissioners of Sewers... 

Gas and Coke Company Bis 
Corporation ... Ry ms sas 
Rural District Council 


London and South- Western Railway Co. 


Corporation 

Corporation ... 

Board of Works 

Vestry ... aa 

Corporation . 

Electrie Lighting Committee 
United Gaslight Company 
Urban District Council <=. 
Communal Council . 

Ministry of Public Works.. 


Water Committee 3 
United ashen Company... 


Gas Committee or 
Sanitary Committee 
County Council 

Committee 3 

Hackney Vestry soe aps 
Norfolk County Council 


Vestry of St. Mary ... 

Urban District. Couneil . 
Stoke Newington Vestry ... - 
Urban District Council 
County Borough 

Corporation 


Urban District Council 
Board of Works : 
Board of Works 

Board of Works 

Board of Works 
Hackney Vestry 

Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 
Public Works Committee... - 
Public Works Committee... 
Southwark Vestry ... 
Town Council 

District Couneil 

County Borough _... 
Urban District Council 
Town Council 

Urban District Council 
Town Council... = 


Corporation ~ 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


50, 30, 20 guineas 
£30, £15 
£75, £50, £25 . 


£21 
£20 
£75, £25 


£100, £50, £25... 


- Surveyor, Board of Works Office, Catford, 8. 


7 Ellis and Son, Bedford- inate Exeter. oe 


S. J. Ennion, Deva-chambers, Newmarket. _ 

A. S. Hewitt, 15, King-street, Yarmouth. 
W.B. Andrews, 24, Boothferry- road, Goole Fre? cone poe 
The Rectory, Ross. ae 

R. L. Curtis, 120, London-wall, E. ‘ele 

T. Winn, 90, Albion- street, Leeds. ~ 

School-room, Bankffosfelen. 

O. E. Winter, Vestry Hall, Boredom g. E. 


-E. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 


C. H. Rew, Architect, Great Berkhamstead. 


foes te Feather, Andrew’ s-buldings, eee Cardiff. : 
- Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. zc 


R. Horsfall and Sons, 15, George-Street, Halifax, 9 
Clayton and Black, 152, North-street, Brighton. — fs Sei 
Greaves and Co., Architects, Corn Market, Pontefract. 
Company’s Office, 533, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. , 
T. E. Morgan, 12, Baker- street, Aberystwyth. 


C.F. L. Horsfall ’ and Son, Lord- street- chambers, Haliox, : | 


W. Snowden, Sanitary Inspector, Sedgefield. 
G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E. 
The Engineer, at Works, Crowborough: : 


, Conyers, Kirby, and Son, Stow-chambers, Noreen? fag 


E. C. Anson and Son, 74, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C. 
E. Garlick, 33, Winckley- -square, Preston. * 
Price and Wooler, Architects, Weston- super-Maré, 2e 
J. Norton, Alliance-chambers, Gores: Barees, Snares 
Watch- meee Beachy Head. 

A. Lovesey, 2, Offa-street, Hereford. 
A. N. Butler, 16, Finsbury-circus, E, C. ; : 


Ball and Lamb, 5, Houndsgate, N ottingham, ae ¥ 


W.S. Braithwaite, Architect, Leeds. — 
W.H. Wagstaff, Architect, Chesterfield. > = 
J. H. Morton, 50, King- street, South Shields. a 


W. Hoodless, Surveyor, Hopsthorpes near r Alford. 
Company’s Office, Dawlish, 8. Devon, — 

W. Williamson, 54, Yorkshire- street, Burnley. 

S. J. Ennion, Deva- chambers, Newmarket. — 

W. J. Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Engineer's Office, 45, John-street, Glasgow. : 

W. Stead, County Surveyor’ 8 Office, Northallerton, es 
Surveyor, Board of Works Office, Catford, S.H. aS 

W. C. Gow, Vestry Hall, Psimstead. i ~ 

W. Binks, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

A, S. Barnard, Engineer, Dagger- lane, Hull, - =| 
F.W. Stevenson, Company’s Office, Commercial-st., Sheflcla, 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Aberdare. i 
Mairie, Crajova, Roumania. - 

Inspector of Irrigation, 2nd Circle, Cairo, nee. 


: i oe 
Ww. Williamson: 54, Yorkshire: street, Burnley. 
F. W. Stevenson, Office, Commercial-street, ‘Shetiiela,_ 


es Gas Gouin s Works, Macclesfield. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. = es 

E. W. Jones, Surveyor, ‘Ael y Bryn, Wrexham. a 
County Asylum, Whittingham, Preston. iad 
onan Lowther, and Gunter, Bloomfield- aioe: E. c, ae 
T.W.B Hedep: County Surveyor, Nara. 2 Yn 


J. P. Barber, Surveyor, Vorte Hall, ‘Telinctl: tae 
G. W. Holmes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow. __ 
S. E. Burgess, 126, Church-street, Stoke Neue ee st: 
A. Fawcett, Old Town Hall, Wakefi eld. 

L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, EK. 

City Surveyor, Victoria-street, St. Albans, 


The Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, — 
Surveyor, Board of Works Office, Catford, S. 


E, 
E 
Surveyor, Board of Works Office, Catford, S.E. 
Surveyor, Board of Works Office, Catford, S.E. 
J. Lovegrove, Vestry Hall, Hackney, N. 


<u: Babine Fair Meadow, ‘Maidstone. 


=~ 

a. « 
¥: = 
Z ee 
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J. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. | as 46 
J. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 

QO. E,. Winter, Vestry Hall, Borough- road, 8.E.- oe 

H. E. Stilgoe, Town Hall, Dover. : as 

W. Robinson, Clerk, Sedbergh. 5% a 

L. Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. ~~ 

A. Williams and Sons, 18, Great "George- ste, ‘Wasteniabior 
W. Dyack, Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen, 

R. Robinson, 6, Dixon-terrace, Darlington. — 

A, J. L. .. Evans, Town Hall, Suton: 


H. Dearden, Town Hall, Te bite 


Corporation, 
Urban District Council. 


_ Corporation, 


Building Committee.~ 


- Tottenham School Board. - 


Tower Committee. ~ 


«. Corporation. _ 
. Corporation. 


Hospital ‘Governors, Pelham-street 
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A CORRESPONDENT - 


ealls_our attention to a 
case just decided before 
Mr. Justice Cave, at 
Nottingham, in which 
the plaintiff claimed compensation for injury 
to her premises by the building opera- 
tions of the defendants. The case in 
itself is of no particular importance, but 
it is of interest -to. the Profession by 
reason of the large number of Architects 
and surveyors ranged on opposite sides, and 
by the remarks of the Judge in summing up. 
The plaintiff had the report of her Architect 
to the effect that the defendants’ operations 
were practically ruining her premises, that 
the house was unsafe, and would have to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, which would cost 
£630. This opinion was backed up in Court 
by the opinions of two other Architects, and 
by a builder who said that, presuming it was 
possible to repair it at all, this would cost £307. 
The defence maintained that.the claim was 
very much exaggerated, that the house was 
practically worn out, that some little damage 
was unavoidable to a ricketty old house such 
as this, that it was now better-supported than 
before, and that a trifling sum would be 
sufficient to put it into the same state of 
repair as it was previous to the rebuilding. 
This view of the matter was substantiated 
by an Architect and Surveyor, who said the 
house was fit to live in; by two others who 
said the necessary repairs could be done for 


Are Architects 
‘* Unsatisfactory 
Men?” 


‘about £40; by two more who said that no real 


damage had been done by the defendants’ 
building operations, and also by a surveyor 
who gave evidence. Incidentally the counsel 
for the defence, a certain Mr. Graham, is 
reported to have suggested that it was a 
grossly exaggerated claim, got up with the 
object of getting the plaintiff's Arehitect a 
cheap job, and. getting a new house built at 
the expense of the defendants. This statement 
should surely have been supported by proof, 
but 1t does not appear to have been, and 
seems to have been passed over as one of the 
ordinary amenities of counsel. The Judge’s 
sumiming-up. is worthy of quotation—he re- 
marked that “this was one of those unfortu- 
nate eases in which they had to listen to 
what Architects came and fold them. There 
were no such unsatisfactory men as Archi- 
tects, for they were always at the opposite 
poles to one another. (Laughter.) Allother 
scientific men tried to come to some sort of 
an agreement, but Architects, on the other 
hand, tried to contradict each other entirely. 
That might be due to three causes, and three 
causes only. Which of these causes was the 
correct one was not for him tosay. It might 
be that Architecture had no science what- 
ever about it. Secondly, there might be 
scienee in Architecture, but the witnesses 
who had been ealled knew nothing about 
it. (Laughter.) Thirdly, there might be 
science in Architecture, and these men 
might possess that science, but not have the 
honesty to tell them truly what it was. 
(Renewed laughter.) One or other of these 
things must be true, or the Architects would 
not be found differing so widely. as they 
always did, and as they had done that day, 
In point of fact, they helped the jury very 
little indeed, and they had, as far as they 
could, to come toa decision with as little 


regard to the Architects as possible.” His 
advice seems to have been acted on,  Ver- 


dict for the plaintiff—damages, £175, Our 
correspondent thinks that the evidence is 
extraordinary, and certainly gave grounds 
for such strong remarks as were made. 
Judging from the report of the ease before 
us, we are inclined to agree withhim. The 
Judge seems to have forgotten, however, that, 
though there is science in Architecture, yet 


TONBRIDGE FREE 


Architecture isnot an exact seience. There is 
room for differences of opinion as there is in 
the Law. The sciences on which Architeeture 
rests may be exact sciences, and a man may 
be thoroughly versed in them, yet he applies 
thém in accordance with his individual com- 
mon sense and experience. There is always 
4 personal equation to be considered, and im 
eases of this sort theré is always a difficulty 
in exactly drawing the line between safe and 
unsafe; some men would be willing to take 
risks that others would decline. Also, he 
seems to have overlooked that in nearly all 
such cases as this the witnesses appear more 


LIBRARY 


in the capacity of surveyor than of Architect. 
Architecture should not always bear the 
blame. It is well known that many Archi- 
tects—we might almost say all Architects in 
the provinces —.combine surveying with 
Architecture. Surveying with many is the 
real business of their lives.” It may be a 
convenience to combine the two, but they 


COMPETITION, 


are not necessarily connected. It is 
evident that it is not easy to .be proficient 
in both; the tendency is to be proficient 
in neither, When Architects and Surveyors 
pledge the reputation of Architecture in the 
Law Courts, this should be borne in mind, 
When the Judge remarked that Architects 
were most unsatisfactory, and* that they 
always differed as they had done that day, 
he was presumably speaking from his experi- 
ence of thé men who usually appéar in cases 
of ancient lights, party walls, valuations, &c., 
which aro far more frequent than cases 
involying the stability of structures. It is 


Pe sts 


Jury 28, 1897. 
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TONBRIDGE FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


well known that the majority of the men who 
appear in such cases are surveyors. who 
happen to do a little building as well. We 
should think that it was most rare to find an 
Architect in the witness-box as an Architect, 
and giving his opinion as such on a purely 
Architectural matter. In this particular 
case “ Architects and Surveyors”? appeared 
to give their opinions on a question of 
stability, and also on a question of the cost 
of repairs. The first is a matter for Archi- 
tects, the second for surveyors. On a ques- 
tion of stability an Architect is the best 
judge. We would not consent to have West- 


minster Abbey pulled down on the strength | 


of a report by surveyors that it was unsafe ; 
but on questions of yaluations a surveyor is 
the better judge. An Architect may know, 
as a matter of fact most experienced men do, 
but it is only as a convenience; theoretically 
it is not their business. An. Architect is a 


man who designs and superintends the erec- | 


tion of buildings to make them convenient, 
durable, and beautiful; the more he confines 
himself to his proper business the less 
chance there is of his finding himself in the 
position to have such remarks passed on him 
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as we have quoted. But, making all possible 
allowances, we hold that the proceedings in 
this case do reflect on the credit of Archi- 
tecture. We cannot see how one man could 
be of the opinion that the building might 


collapse on its own site, though shored up, — 


and another could say. that it was perfeetly 
safe and fit to live in. The personal equation 
will not explain this. There seems some- 
thing wrong here. Wecannot understand how 
the opinions of two competent and indepen- 
dent ‘witnesses could vary to this extent, 
making every allowance for an honest dif- 
ference of opinion, We yield to none in our 
anxiety for the honour of Architecture, and 
we think that honour is best maintained by 
speaking out plainly with regard to such 
cases as this. We think Architects would 
best consult their own dignity, and that of 
their Art, by keeping out of them altogether. 
A good land surveyor, or valuer, like a good 
Architect, is a man to be respected ; but a 
mixture of. all these—sometimes more than 
these—a man who in the nature of things 
cannot expect to be a specialist in either, is 
generally the man to be fotnd in the Law 
Courts, always liable to ‘he a diseredit to 
whichever Profession he may happen to be 
representing for the time being. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
EXTENSION. 


XACTLY twelve years ago the toundation- 
stone of the building in which the Guild- 

hall School of Music carries on its work was laid, 
and an institution which for some five or six 
years had had no worthier seat for its labours 
than an old warehouse in Aldermanbury found 
itself able greatly to extend its sphere of use- 
fulness. Now, however, the day has arrived 
when the constant increase in the number of 
students necessitates a further enlargement of 
the school’s premises. To this end a site has 
been secured in the rear of the present build- 
ing, and here the Corporation of London 
proposes to erect an extension which has 
been designed by Mr. Andrew Murray, the 
City surveyor. The foundation-stone of 
this new structure was laid a woek ago 
Deputy Pearse Morrison. 

The extension will be in the rear of the present 


_ building, on a site which has been reserved 


for the purpose. The new building will have 
a frontage to John Carpenter Street. of 
72ft. 6in., and a depth of about 51ft. 6in., the 
area of the entire site being about 3700ft. 
The accommodation to be provided consists of, 
on the ground floor level, a handsome and 
commodious orchestral saloon, 47ft. wide and 
55ft. long, with a properly equipped stage, 


by fire. The magnificently decorated chapel ie 


47ft. wide by 13ft. deep. In height,the saloon — 
will be 30ft., and there will be a gallery _ 
entered at the first floor level of the school. — 
The saloon will accommodate about 650 persons, —_ 
440 being on the ground floor, and the re- — | 
mainder in the gallery. Careful consideration — 
has been given to the exits from the saloon, 
and altogether there will be six; fourareon 
the ground floor, three of which doors will open . : 
direct on to the pavement in John Carpenter 
Street; the other two exits are in connection- 
with the gallery. On the second, third,and 
fourth floors there will be in all thirty class- 
rooms, ten on each floor. The basement will 
be taken up with dressing-rooms, &e., which 
will be in direct communication with the — 5 
stage by means of a staircase at each side. 
The floors of the new building will be fire- 
resisting throughout. All the class-rooms will 
be warmed by means of hot water radiators, 
through which fresh air will be passed. No | 
open fireplaces will be provided in the new 
building. ‘The extraction of the vitiated air 
from the various rooms will be effected by 
means of trunks having valved openings near 
the ceiling; these trunks will be connected at 
each floor into a large upeast shaft at the 
north end of the building, and in order to 
generate an upcurrent in the shaft, the smoke 
flue from the heating chamber will be placed 
alongside. In summer, when this heat will be 
absent, the necessary current will be provided 

by means of a steam radiator placed at the top 

of the shaft. The front elevation will be 
carried about 22ft. higher than the present, it 
will be faced with Portland stone rising from — 

a granite plinth. The style adopted will 
harmonise with that of the old building, — 2 
which was designed by the late Sir Horace _ 
Jones. The cost of the new building, including 
fittings, is estimated at £20,500. ~ : Cee 


— 


THe Church of the Holy Trinity, Shoreditch, 
is not “with one exception the only Anglican 
place of worship which is upstairs on the first 
floor.” There are at least two English 
churches in East London which are upstairs. 
A third_is shortly to be added in St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Millwall, in the parish of Christ Church, — 
Poplar. ae De regan 

Tne famous seminary of St. Celestin, at— 
Bourges, has been almost entirely destroyed 


ais 
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and the valuable library were burned to ashes, 
but the splendid facade of the building was e | 
saved. tees Men 
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TECHNICAL INSTITUTE COMPETITION. 


A REVIEW OF THE DESIGNS. 
By our Special Representative. 


T isalways a pleasant task to criticise a com- 
petition which we know beforehand has 
been conducted fairly, and where we are 
assured the best plan has won. The 
Urban District Council of Tonbridge is 

to be heartily congratulated on the result of 

the recent competition in this respect, as well 

as upon the public spirit it has shown in pro- 

viding the town with such useful buildings as 

we are sure these will prove to be. It has 

exhibited a vigour and an earnestness in the 

matter which puts toshame many a town of 

more than double the population of Tonbridge. 

This kind of spirit seems to have been in a 

way felt by the competing Architects, for they 

mustered nearly 30 strong, and have devoted 
considerable skill and ingenuity in dealing with 
a somewhat difficult though small a subject. 
In a word—considering the cireumstances—it 
was undoubtedly a very strong competition, 
which makes it somuch more disappointing that 
the Artistic result should be as poor as it is. 
There are butfour designs out of the thirty which 
can lay any claim at all to be so described. 
They were submitted under the mottoes 
« Norma,” “Art,” “Lin voi,’ and “Nin Circle.” 
Wehave placed them, we think, inorder of merit, 
and have pleasure in specially mentioning the 
name of the first, which we believe to be by 
young Mr. Sellars, of Glasgow, who has done, 
as a student, some very promising work, and 
who this time, although his drawings. are of 
the roughest kind: and evidently made.in a 
great hurry, proves himself to possess talent 
quite out of the common, but his ingenuity 
in planning, like some other of these Artistic 
competitors, is not equal to his powers of 
design. 

The accommodation asked for in the condi- 

tions was as follows: 
TecHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Lecture Hall, 1200 to 1500 sq. ft. 
Chemical Laboratory, about 500 sq. ft. 
Carpentry and Wood-Carving Room, about 
500 sq. ft. 
Two General Class Rooms. 
Three Art Rooms. 
Secretary’s Office. 
Free LIBRARY. 


Public Reading Room, 1000 sq. ft. 

Library (Lending Department with Bor- 
rowers’ Lobby and Counter), at least. 750 
sq. ft. 

Magazine Room (area not stated). 

Librarian’s Store Room. 

Caretaker’s Quarters and Store Rooms, 
Lavatories, &e. 

The limit of cost was £4000. 


The problem, according to the conditions, 
really was to get this accommodation (on a 
limited site) on two floors, because it is 
obvious in working it out that the cube must 
necessarily exceed the stipulated outlay, if 
another floor is added. 

It is on this point we feel disposed to quarrel 
with the award, for those competitors who 
realised that fact, and kept within the condi- 
tions as to cost, were handicapped all through 
against those who ionored them. When a 
definite sum is stated in the conditions, we 
think if should be strictly adhered to in the 
assessment. With this small grumble we 
proceed to remark upon a few of the more 
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prominent designs. 


Undoubtedly, the first premiated, under 
motto “ Artin Circle,” has won his position well 
by a very carefully and ingeniously thought- 
out plan; the general disposition of the rooms 
will be seen by the accompanying sketch-plan. 
The great merit of the library plan is that all 
the rooms are large and well lighted, points 
which compare most favourably with the other 
designs, and which probably went a long way 
to securing the author the first place. The 
position of the librarian, too, is worth noting, 

because he can not only command a good view 
of all the rooms—one of the conditions of the 
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ever, of this se 
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whole thing. 
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posed, and we hope, 
elevations, the 
work entirely altered. 
of something of the 
although we hope the 
in the direction of the e 
premiated, which, drawn 


showy and attractive manner, are if. possible 
worse than those of the first man. They are 
vulgar and meretricious in the extreme, and 
are perhaps only equalled in the competition 
in that way by those under motto “ Expert,” 
even if they are not worse. “ Light,” which 
is the motto of the second premiated, has, 
however, some very good points in his plan, 
which entitles him to the just use of his nom de 
plume, We see no. reason in the least why 
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« Expert” should have gained the third place ; 
his elevations alone should have put him out of 
court, and there is nothing of any particular 
importance to recommend his plan, his nom 
de plume notwithstanding. Norman’s: plan 18 
infinitely better, for example, save his winding 
and wasteful corridors and narrow staircases. 
« Art,” too, which has such artistic elevations, 
has a well arranged plan, the librarian is well 
placed, but the reference room is much too 
small, . Any one of these designs would have 
been better in the third place than that of 


ne Expert.” 
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Some conscientious competitors, evidently 
under the impression that when the condi- 
tions name £4000, that £4000 was the limit of 
cost, had endeavoured, and rightly so, to keep 
the cube down by getting all the accommoda- 
tion on two floors. This necessarily means 
cramping some of the rooms. The plan of 
“N in Circle” we publish as illustrating this 
point. The cube, according to the author’s 
report, is about 60,000, and this at 6d. works 
out to the stipulated sum. We mention this 
particularly, because no other design works 
out at so small a cube, and we think that most 
of the others would have some difficulty in 
realising their designs for the amount named. 

“Melita” has a fairly good plan, with side 
entrances, and places: his reading room in front 
and lecture hall over, which is not a very good 
arrangement. The borrowers’ space is too 
small; the librarian is well placed, but insuffi- 
ciently lighted. The chemical laboratory 
would not do at all, it is too long and badly 
shaped. This design also conscientiously pro- 
vides all the accommodation on two floors, and, 
consequently, could be built for the money. 

“A in Circle,” the plan of which we publish, 
we think one of the best in the, competition ; 
but the elevations are heavy and ordinary, 
perhaps due, in a measure, to the way in which 
they are drawn. 

“Hope” has a fair plan, with an inoffensive 
treatment in elevations, The lecture hall is 
placed on the first floor: the reading room is 
entered from the borrowers’, which is not good. 
The placing of the librarian is excellent, ‘how- 
ever. The schools entrance is at the side, 
The defects of this plan, which is clever in 
some respects, are: the corridor to lecture 
theatre, which, at 3ft. 3in., is much too narrow ; 
the reading room, which is much too dark and 
long (48ft.), and lighted only from each end 
one of which is an area ; and the reference 
room, 26ft. long, with windows at one end only. 

“ Bond Fides” places lecture hall on second 
floor with art rooms under ; they should, of 
course, be just reversed. The reading room, 
magazine room, and hall not well planned 
and badly lighted. The chemical laboratory 
18 Away from the lecture hall platform, which, 
of course, is an initial mistake. 
We have had oceasion to point out before 
in reviewing competition designs, that. there 
variably appears the unconscious humorist 
Just as the Derby provides the undecided do. 
and Henley the frail canoe. In this- com. 
petition the humorists are in strong force ; 
there are no less than four, and all very funny— 
there is the man who thinks the precise scant- 
lings of his roof timbers of more importance 


than his plan; and another (it would. be 
unkind to mention mottoes), who keeps his 
elevation rather plainer than a barn door and 
infinitely less interesting, and then gravely tells 
the Committee it is at liberty to reduce the 
ornamentation if it likes! We suppose he 
means if it can! This last man has mis- 
taken his work; he should have been a puzzle 
editor for a popular penny weekly, 


MOSAIC. 
By Harry THomson. 


(Continued from page 363.) 

oe purer practice of the Greeks and 

Romans was followed about the middle 
of the fourth century, during the spread of 
Christianity, by an Oriental love for splendour, 
and a class of work peculiarly Byzantine 
gradually superseded the more severe and 
formal treatment of earlier work,and churches 
and baptisteries were adorned with mosaics of 
grim and swarthy-visaged saints gorgeously 
draped on a gilded ground of glass. Though 
the Art progressed, little attention was paid to 
neatness of joint or bedding, and the manner 
of execution was large and coarse, the pieces 
of glass used being of very irregular shapes 
and sizes of all and every tone of colour on a 
prevailing ground of gold. Yet the effect was 
splendid, and even luxurious. Undoubtedly 
the influence of Byzantine feeling is observable 
in all Art work of this period, and that it was 
an influence for good is more than likely if we 
may judge by examples of mosaic such as that 
which we see in Ravenna, which is distinctly 
due to Byzantine influence. Of all historical 
work in mosaic, that which seems to fulfil 
most successfully the requirements of decora- 
tion is the work inspired directly through the 
all-powerful 

ARABIAN INFLUENCE. 

The pieces of tesseral being irregular in size 
and shape, the effect of modelling in paint is 
suggested, but in a material alive and glowing 
with colour. As the wealth of Rome declined, 


Ven 
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many artificers emigrated to Byzantium, where. 
it seems glass factories were erected and 
mosaic and other glass made and largely used. 
The Byzantines followed classical models to 
some extent, though it must be admitted with 
at times a certain degree of bad taste. In the 
middle of the ninth century the Arts, and 
especially that of mosaic, were much practised, 
but ancient traditions had now been lost; and 


_ the style which we now know as Byzantine 


took the place of former work. During this 
time the Art flourished to some extent in 
Venice and Murano. The mosaics in St. 
Mark’s were begun in 1071, and are said to 
have been made of Greek glass by Greek 
Artists, and probably this fact gave an impetus 
to the Art in Venice. At any rate we learn 
that other Artists were employed from time to 
time in illuminating the building within and 
without, tillin 1159 the first Italian mosaic 
made by an Italian Artist was intreduced into 
St. Mark’s. From this time mosaic was much 
used in Italy in the decoration of churches, 
monuments, rooms, and furniture, and the 
inlay of white marble, this last being a decora- 
tion peculiarly Italian, and ultimately acquired 
great importance at Florence, where it is still 
practiced. In the general revival of interest 
in mosaic and elassware the workers of 
Murano succeeded in re-inventing the mille- 
fiori glass already referred to as having been 
in usé in ancient Roman times. The imitation, 
however, was hardly so fine as the original, 
and, whether from carelessness or inexperience, 
the jointing of the glasses often very irregular. 
The return of the Crusaders to Europe in the 
year 1204 cave a fresh zest to the manufacture 
of mosaic, and an influx of Oriental feeling to _ 
the works produced by masters of the Art.” 

‘The taking of Constantinople must have 
afforded the Venetians an opportunity of 
acquiring additional knowledge of the pro- 
cesses employed by the Greek glassmakers. 
So great was the demand for glassware in 
Venice, and so numerous the artisans employed 
in its manufacture, that in the middle of the 
thirteenth century codes of trade regulations 
were drawn up for the various sections of glass 
workers in the city. When the branches 
of the Art became well defined, the masters 
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and workmen exercising each kind of industry 
banded themselves into distinct bodies with 
special regulations set forth in their several 
constitutions. The Council of the city was 
careful of the interests of the various crafts- 
men, for we read that in 1275 a law was 
enacted prohibiting the exportation of the 
sand and other substances used in the making 
of glass, and also of the fragments of broken 
glass. This prohibition was renewed in 1295, 
and fines were levied upon glass makers who 
should return to Venice after a sojourn in 
other States. Every encouragement to the 
progress of the Art was given by the Senate in 
the decrees passed for the protection of the 
interests of the different fraternities of workers 
in glass. The practice of the Venetians was 
to hand over to certain of the schools of 
mosaic-workers or other decorators the various 
portions allotted to their contract, with a 
stipulation that the work should be executed 
within a given time, the Republic employing 
Artists of note to make sketches and cartoons 
for the guidance of the mosaic workers. A 
charming story by George Sand, entitled ’“'The 
Mosaic Workers,” gives a delightful picture of 
the daily routine of the decorators employed 
Zh 


upon one of the cupolas of St. Mark’s, and it 
may interest you to have thepassage repeated, 
though in rather a condensed form. “ With 
the rising of the sun the apprentices of the 
mosaic workers arrived at the Church, raised 
the ladders, selected the enamels, mixed the 
cement, singing and whistling and chatting in 
spite of the admonitions of the priestly father 
by their sides, himself a worker in mosaic. In 
the intervals of the clamour and bustle would 
be heard the hollow noise of the tools on the 
mosaic, and then the clear glassy sound of 
the crystals falling from the basket upon the 
pavement like little streams of rubies and 
emeralds, with now and again the sharp and 
piercing sound of the saw cutting the marble, 
while below was heard the nasal intonation 
of the masses repeating in the various chapels, 


~and above all, and in spite of this confusion, 


the ticking of the clock, and the heavy vibra- 
tion of the bells. The work having to be 
completed within the stipulated time, both 
masters and apprentices worked hard day and 
night to have the mosaic finished for the 
inspection of the examiners. A light mattress 
thrown on the scaffolding served for those 


| who, overcome with fatigue, wished to taste a 


few minutes of repose, interrupted by the 
joyous song of others, and the creaking of 
the boards beneath their feet ; taking their 
repose rocked by the motion of the scaffolding, 
and lulled by the sound of the beetles.” 
Leaving this little sea of romance, let us return 
to the dry land of historical description. As 
the factories of Venice rose in renown, new- 
born genius was added to the experience of 
the past, and the Art which the Byzantine 
Greeks had transmitted to Western Europe 
approached an extraordinary degree of per- 
fection. Specimens of ancient glass were 
carefully sought out and carefully studied by 
the skilful workers of Venice and Murano, and 
the result of their close observation of the 
antique enabled them to produce those count- 
less marvels in colour and form which still 
give pleasure to the uncultivated as to the 
most fastidious taste. They succeeded in 
copying all the old colours, and blended two 
sheets of colour in one glass; they imitated 
all kinds of marbled stones; they made the 
millefiori glass and, invented Aventurine, a 
glass in which numerous particles of copper 
(or rather silicate of copper) are diffused 
through a yellowish transparent mass. This 
brings us to 
Tue SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


during which time the manufacture of glass 
continued to prosper at Murano and Venice 
till the fall of the Republic, when the last of 
the grand palaces having been built and Venice 
having touched the zenith of her glory and 
greatness, she thenceforth began to decline. 
Her Art sank into decay, while the old masters 
of Venetian mosaic, whose works survive to 
this day, finding that the world had no longer 
any work for them, died out and became 
extinct. Their secrets died with them, and 
the art of mixing and colouring their glass 
was lost to posterity. The interruption 
of trade, and the decay of manufacture, 
compelled the subsequent remnant of glass 
makers to confine themselves to the production 
of glass beads and other articles of a common 
sort for domestic use. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century there were three hundred 
glass houses in Murano ; but at the commence- 
ment of the present century all were gone 
except a mosaic factory, which closed in 1825, 
but the necessity for renewing the mesaics cf 
St. Mark’s induced the government to persuade 
the owner to re-open his works. He afterwards 
made some valuable discoveries in conjunction 
with others interested in the revival of this 
beautiful Art. But money considerations, and 
the inability of the Government to give any 
effectual assistance, sadly hampered their 
efforts. It was when things were at this low 
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ebb that Dr. Salviati, a lawyer in Venice and 
a lover of Art treasures, turned his attention 
to the restoration of the mosaics of St. Mark’s. 
It is well known that the five domes of St. 
Mark’s were once adorned inside with glorious 
pictures in glass mosaic ona prevailing ground 
of gold. The pictures were well-nigh inde- 
structible, but most unfortunately the building 
which contained them rested on a_ very 
unstable foundation, and the vaulted domes 
were the first to sink, and parts of the mosaic 
cracked and fell out. There had already been 
some talk of repairing these mosaics, and some 
attempts been made and suggestions offered 
in plenty, till Dr. Salviati’s interest was 
awakened in the subject, and being convinced 
that Art genius is hereditary, he first looked 
through the golden books of the Republic, in 
which the names of the best masters were 
formerly entered, and then made enquiries in 
Venice and Murano, where at length he dis- 
covered certain descendants of mosaic workers, 
some of whom were still connected with the 
making of glass. These men he induced -to 
join him in his undertaking, and a series of 
experiments were instituted with the object 
of discovering the lost secret of mixing and 
colouring ; the result of their combined efforts 
being that all the 


Contours OF Former Times 


have been revived, with many other new inter- 
mediate tints. Indeed, the shades of colour 
ultimately at command numbered 22,000, and 
of these two or three hundred stand for flesh 
tints alone. The gold paste seen in the back- 
ground of old mosaic was difficult to imitate, 
but a substitute was found by placing gold 
leaf on a sheet of glass, covering it with a 
thinner sheet of the same, and then fusing the 
three together. It seems, however, the pro- 
cess does not answer for silver so well. So 
far all was satisfactory, but unexpected diffi- 
culties now stood in the way—namely, the 
time necessary to execute the work in the old 
manner by inserting the mosaic piece by piece 
on the cemented ground. Undoubtedly a 
most artistic method of working, but a method 
suited only to the capacity of a master capable 
of inventing, and drawing, and colouring his 
own work. <A substitute, however, was 
adopted more fitted to be executed by un- 
trained men, requiring only technical skill, 
enabling the work to be done more cheaply 
and rapidly, and, as a consequence, with much 
sreater economy of time and labour. ‘The 
method adopted, and which is almost univer- 
sally folowed by those who practise the craft, 
is briefly this’: The mosaic worker lays his 
cartoon or working drawing face upwards on a 
table. By means of a sharp hammer or chisel 
on an anvil or another chisel he divides his 
cakes of coloured glass into small cubes, and 
attaches each to its proper position’ on the 
drawing by means of paste or gum, till by 
degrees all the pieces are in situation. When 
all are placed, he pours over the work a fine 
cement, which penetrates every crack, and 
unites, when ‘“‘set” or hard, the whole into 
one solid mass. ‘The piece of finished mosaic 
is then turned and placed in a zine tray, the 
design is washed off, and the picture appears 
to the eye a true copy of the original. The 
producing of mosaics by this method of work- 
ing simplified and economised the production, 
the immediate result being that orders for 
mosaic from all parts of the world quickly 
flowed to 


Dr. SauviaTi's WorKSHOPS 


~—this new departure from the beaten track 
followed by generations of mosaic workers was 
crowned with success, a success which all must 
admit was well deserved. Not content, how- 
ever, with having mastered the mystery of 
mosaic making, Dr. Salviati turned his atten- 
tion to the production of glass table ware, in 
imitation of the old productions of Murano 
and Venice, and there again his success was 
complete, the modern glassware of Murano 
even exceeding the old in delicacy of form, 
though, perhaps, to the critical sense some- 
what inferior in beauty. Having thus far 
given a short outline of the history of mosaie, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say a few words 
as to its merit and place in mural decoration. 


The charm of mosaic lies possibly in the paint- 
like texture of its surface, the brushiness, so 
to speak, of its execution, and in the trans- 
lucency and opacity obtained at will, and the 
delicacy or depth and beauty of its colour. 
Qualities like these well fit it to the purpose 
of mural decoration, and its affinity to stone 
and marble make it a fitting companion to 
these materials. Its imperishability is beyond 
question, and its strength is that of stone. 
‘he Medizvalists used mosaic on the outer 
walls of buildings, and did so with impunity ; 
for a bright sun kills colour or softens - it. 
In our climate, however, the visitations of that 


luminary are less frequent than on the Conti- 


nent, and a coloured mosaic decoration on our 
walls would probably rather offend than please 
us, unless, of course, its colour were kept 
quiet and unobtrusive, when very likely some 
of the charm of the material would be lost. 
Its adaptability to great schemes of interior 
decoration is a point which should not be lost 
sight of, but there is little chance of its being 
put to this use unless in our public buildings. 
Tn our dwelling houses its use will probably 
be confined to panels or plaques laid on the 
wall. But whatever its situation may be, 
whether on floor, wall, or ceiling, it should 
never seem otherwise than what it is—a deco- 
ration which harmonises with-stone, marble, 
and wood, and no attempt should be made, I 
venture to think, to imitate by its means the 
qualities of oil painting. Mosaic need never 
be the servant or copier of oil painting. It is 
an Art which can exist as an Art by itself, an 
Art which can lead while 


OrHER ARTs FoLLow. 


And now I shall have something. to say of the 
Art of mosaic glass working, concluding with 
a reference to the work of John La Farge. At 
a very early date in the annals of Christianity 
coloured pattern glazing was used as a means 
of decoration for windows and such like 
purposes. ‘The source of design and construc- 
tion of glazed windows may be traced to the 
enamellers who practised their Art in Con- 
stantinople between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries. These workers in enamel under- 
stood how to make glass, for enamel is virtually 
glass, only generally a little more opaque, this 
opacity being due to the presence of oxide of 
tin added to the enamel material. What more 
reasonable, then, than to suppose that the Art 
of working in window glass grew from the Art 
of working in enamel? The different pieces of 
enamel are held together by soldered bands of 
metal, while in glass glazing the only practical 
difference is the substitution of the lead flange 
holding each piece of glass in position. The 
striking similarity of these two Arts would 
suggest that one is a growth from the other. 
However that may be, the idea of 


WINDOWS OF COLOURED GBASS 


probably originated from the Hast, where 
coloured glass in Arabesque form, held in 
position by metal clips, was used to subdue the 
glare of light. This coloured glass was used 
in a strictly mosaic form to produce the effect 
of simple patterns in colour, and this was the 
grand step the early glass workers of Europe 
made when they formed the pieces of. glass 
into a pictorial design, and made it a vehicle 
of artistic expression. Let us look at these 
Medizval Artists at work. Upon a large table, 
whitened with chalk, was traced in bold out- 
line the main divisions of the window, and the 
form or the outline of the design, the lines thus 
made representing the lead lines which were to 
be a guide in cutting, or rather, shaping the 
glass, for the use of the diamond for that purpose 
was then unknown. The object the designer had 
in view was to make the lead lines form a natural 
outline to the subject, and to do so with as 
few lines as possible, a method necessitated by 
the difficulty and risk of shaping the glass, 
which was cut or shaped with a pointed piece 
of red hot iron, a crack following its passage 
over the surface of the glass. Possibly the 
early workers in glass knew the limitations 


“imposed upon the practice of their art, and 


though not a single quality was lost, yet they 
kept within their means and never attempted 
to overstep the limitations imposed on them; 
thus avoiding those elaborate failures which 


.to be made. 


some of the later glass workers have produced. 
‘And since that time great strides have been 
made in the Art, and quite lately in the 
making of glass itself, and now it is not too 
much to say that glass is being made which is 
entirely superior to anything ever made before, 
The beauty of the material has been recog- 
nised, and methods of shading the glass in 
the process of manufacture are being perfected 
each day—each day, in fact, bringing some- 
thing newer and better than before. For the 


bringing about of this desirable state of things ~ 


the credit must be given to John La Farge, 
an American Artist of great ability, who, 
enamoured of glass, and deserting the easel 
and palette, set himself to study its possi- 
bilities in the manufacture of the material 
itself. 

La 


first began to experiment in the making of 
glass, having for a leading idea the imitations 
of the inlays of precious stones set in jade by 
Eastern Artists, the opalescence of parts con- 
trasted with the transparence of others. After 
many trials, and many difficulties, and many 
failures, he at last, in conjunction with a 


FARGE 


clever glass maker, sueceeded in the produc- 


tion of what is called “ American opalescent 
glass,” the quality of which is undoubtedly 
very fine, exceeding in delicacy, in range of 
colour, and richness, and depth, anything 
attempted before. The productions of our 
British School look thin, and sickly, and pale 
side by side with the robustness and vigour, 
the horny texture, of American glass. But 
this result is attained by a peculiar method of 


working the glass after it leaves the hands of 


the manufacturer—a method which, if not 
entirely new, has at least been resolved into a 
system under the direction of John La Farge 


and others of his fellow American workers in - 
To understand the difference between 


class. 
the American and our own rather primitive 
method of working, recourse must be had to a 
description of the manner of procedure after 
the cartoon drawings have been prepared. 
After consulting his colour sketch the Artist 
decides the colour scheme, and has his glass 
cut from paper patterns, then fastens the 
different pieces of glass to a sheet-glass frame 
by means of wax, and builds each piece, 
altering and amending here and there until 
the work is fairly satisfactory. The window 
is now taken down in sections, and is leaded 
or joined together by lead strips, and soldered. 
in the usual manner. Finally, the glass is 
transferred to the upright easel, and plated; 
that is to say, pieces of glass are laid over the 
glass underneath, so as to vary the colour or 
its depth, or vary or. direct the modelling. 
There seems scarcely any limit to which this 
“plating” or modelling can be carried, as 
many as five or six platings having sometimes 
It is this elaborate “ plating ~ 
which constitutes the difference between the 
American method of working and _ ours, 
and a good deal can be said in its favour, 
for, apart from the question of appearance 
and quality, the permanence of the work, 
from the absence of paint, is unquestionable. 
Windows executed in this manner are neces- 
sarily very expensive, from the time, material, 
and care required in their execution. Work- 
ing in this way dispenses almost entirely with 


the use of enamel paint; in figure work only 


the faces and hands have to be painted, and 
the result of the method rather that of a 
translucent mosaic held together by a network 
of metal bands. Mr. La Farge, however, being 
much given to experiment, has not always 
rigidly adhered to the mosaic theory of glass 
treatment, having in some cases used enamel 
rather freely. Among other 
stamped, pressed; and dropped glass have been 
introduced; flowers, hands, and faces are 
modelled in relief, and other and more mar- 
vellous things will be done, I have no doubt, 
before we are much older. 


A prece of freehold land ‘in Picton. Road, 
Wavertree, between Wells Street and Pearson 
Street, containing about 500 square yards, is 
to be purchased as the site 
school. 


inventions — 


for a technical 
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CROSS OF DOWN- 


THE HIGH 
; PATRICK. 


A FTER a strange, eventful history, and a 
t\. jong period of neglect and forgetfulness, 
the grand old Celtic cross of Downpatrick has 
been quietly re-erected in the ancient city in 
which it stood for so many centuries, forming 
as it did, and still does, the sole remaining 
monument of the early Christian Church that 
has been spared in this city. The gathering 
together of the scattered pieces and their re- 
erection is due to the energy and the liberality 
of some of the antiquarian members of the 
Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. This cross 
formerly stood opposite De Courcey’s Castle, 
where the post office now is, at the cross- 
roads in the centre of the town, and tradition 
says it was brought at a remote time from 
the Dun, where it had been erected to one 
Celtchair, an Irish King. The old site is now 
the centre of traffic, and is very narrow, and 
in consequence unsuitable’ for the restoration. 
This difficulty has, however, been overcome, 
and the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral have given a site for the cross, and 
it now stands erected on the grass triangular 
plot at the east end of the Cathedral, facing 
the road leading up from the city. The stones 
of the cross consist of the base or die, the 
shaft, and the arms and nimbus ring, the 
coping or cap stone being still undiscovered. 


These three stones, with an additional base 
stone, which was a necessary insertion owing 
to some injuries in the base proper, are now 
fitted together with care and precision, and 
form a cross 


Exeven Fret Hieu. 


No attempt of any kind has been made to 
restore the ornament, and, like the battle flags 
hung inside the Church with all their mutila- 
tions of honour, so the old cross has been 
erected with all the wounds and scars of the 
many troubles and the sad vicissitudes it has 
endured since it left the hands of the master 
craftsman in the tenth century. The base 
stone has no trace of ornament left. The 
shaft on its east face has four panels, the two 
centre ones each containing three full-length 
figures, and the upper and lower panels, which 
are only half the size of the centre ones, con- 
tain half-length figures, all evidently being 
Scriptural subjects, but now so worn as to be 
past recognition. ‘The south side of the shaft 
has one panel its full length, containing a rich 
-interlacing Celtic pattern closely worked at 
each end, and expanding to greater freedom in 
the centre. This is the most legible ornament 
on the cross. Thestone above the shaft, which 
extends into the arms, bears in the centre the 
erucifixion of the Saviour, dimly visible on its 


weather-worn face. The angles of the cross 
bear evidence of having once had a round— 
possibly a rope — moulding, but this has 
suffered so much that many might consider it 
was splayed or chamfered. Treland was ever 


Famous For Irs TOWERS AND CROSSES. 


The latter range in hundreds from the 
modestly-cut sign to the impressive magni- 
ficence of the stately art of Monasterboice and. 
Clonmacnoise, where the refined work of the 
Celtic chisel reached its culminating point— 
designs which Lord Leighton said “ were 
produced on a different principle of form, 
and which display a perhaps yet higher 
esthetic quality than that of the ornament 
which eventually displaced them.” Every 
stone that bears a trace of Irish Art, even 
when they are dim with age, like these of 
Downpatrick, are worthy of the tenderest, care 
and preservation. 'The type of the Irish cross 
became fixed in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and flourished for three succeeding ones as a 
peculiarly Irish Art, and which Miss Stokes 
says is “the union of such primitive rhyth- 
mical designs as are common to barbarous 
nations, with a style which accords with the 
highest laws of the arts of design, the exhibi- 
tion of a fine Architectural feeling in the distri- 
bution of parts, and such delicate and perfect 
execution, whatever the material in which the 


was carried out.” The early Irish Church, 
under whose guardian wing this Art was pro- 
tected, nourished, and brought to perfection, 
had its own troubles with the advent of the 
Norman barons, who despised the Irish, their 
laws, their Church, and all belonging to them, 
stamped them out, and substituted their own 
manners, customs, and their coarser grade of 
ornament, thus killing a refined and distinctive 
national Art. Willing hands have once again 
placed the “high cross” erect in the place 
that knew it of old, and it is to be hoped that 
the good feeling which prompted the possessors 
to give up the stones and the generosity of 
those who contributed to the restoration will 
prevailamongstall classes to preserve for Down- 
patrick this rich old work. The work of re- 
storation has been carefully carried out by 
Mr. Wm. Hastings, builder, Downpatrick, 
under the supervision of Mr. William Je 
Fennell, Architect, Belfast. 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS DANGERS. 


(hee Departmental Committee appointed by 

the Home Secretary to inquire into certain 
miscellaneous dangerous trades has issued 
an interim report dealing with electrical 
generating works. ‘The Committee—which 
has been been aided by Major Cardew, R.E., 
electrical adviser to the Board of Trade, Sir 
David Salomons, Bart., Professor Ayrton, Dr. 
Hopkinson, Professor Kennedy, Professor Sil- 
vanus Thompson, Mr. F. Bailey, and Mr, 
James Swinburne—does not deal with electrical 
stations supplying currents at extra high 
pressure, as there is only one example of the 
class in this country ; but with regard to the 
projects which, it understands, are on foot 
for employing 10,000 volts, or some other 
number constituting extra high pressure, in 
connection with electric railways, itis of opinion 
that special rules will have to be drafted and 
issued for the protection of the workpeople 
employed when the schemes have assumed a 
more definite shape. It appears that in elec- 
trical generating works and sub-stations during 
the last five years, fourteen fatal accidents 
have occurred, including five since since the 
appointment of the Committee. The danger 
peculiar to electrical generating works is the 
liability to shock, which is often fatal if, by 
accident, any one comes in contact with the 
conductors when 


CHARGED TO A HigH PRESSURE. 


The contact need be neither very perfect nor 
direct. -Provided two parts of the body are 
made to touch conductors differing in pressure 
by 1000 volts 6r more, or even by much less if 
the contact with the flesh is very good, a 
dangerous and possibly fatal shock will result. 
The ground, especially if damp, is sufficient 
for one of the contacts, damp leather boots 
affording no protection, so that any one stand- 
ing on the ground oron a metallic or damp 
wood flooring cannot safely touch a single 
object charged to a dangerous pressure. Tf, 
however, he should be standing upon a dry 
indiarubber mat, which is. an excellent non- 
conductor; he will come to no harm on touching 
any number of dangerously charged bodies 
which are at the same electrical pressure ; 
but if he should simultaneously touch, even 
through his clothes, two bodies differing in 
pressure by about 1000 volts, or if while safely 
touching highly-charged metal he should 
touch someone else who is not also insulated, 
then a fatal shock may follow. Ina similar 


of experiments have been made from which. it 
appears that the cause of death is arrest of the 
heart’s action, and the best method of restora- 
tion is artificial respiration. In all cases, 
therefore, of apparent death from electric 
shock, artificial respiration should be 1 sorted 
to at once, and persisted in for a considerable 
time, for recovery is known to have taken place 
after fully half-an-hour. The Committee 
recommends that the following ‘ regulations 
should be applied in the case of all stations 
and transformer chambers where electric cur- 
rents at high pressure are generated or trans- 
formed by way of trade, for consumption by 
the public, or where they are used in any fac- 
tory or workshop, or in any place of public 
resort for business or amusement, including 
Government establishments, shops, warehouses, 
and theatres, and exclusive only of private 
houses and premises, and of low - pressure 
systems :—The frames of all generators and 
all metal transformers shall be efficiently 
connected to earth, whilst the rails fencing 
generators shall be made of 


NoN-CONDUCTING MATERIAL, 


All highly charged bodies or conductors shall 
be so placed, covered, or fenced with insulating 
material that no person may, by accidental 
contact, receive a dangerous shock; and the 
floors of all places where connection with 
metal at high pressure might be made shall be 
covered with an insulating mat. Materials 
used for cleaning commutator strips, &c., of 
dynamos, motors, or rotary converters shall be 
applied by means of an insulating handle. In 
switchrooms and on the front of switchboards 
all metallic parts shall be insulated, or so 
arranged as to render accidental contact with 
them impossible. The backs of all switch- 
boards shall be kept closed except for the 
purpose of alteration and repair; and all 
switchboards erected in the future shall have 
at the back a clear space of at least 4ft. All 
aerial high-pressure conductors in factories or 


~ workshops shall either be insulated over their 


entire length and supported at such frequent 
intervals that in the event of breakage they 
shall not come within reach of places where 
persons are liable to pass or be employed, or 
shall be so placed and arranged as to comply 
with the regulations which -the Board of 
Trade enjoins in the case of such wires in 
streets. Any person at work upon conductors 
under high pressure shall wear indiarubber 
gloves, to be provided by the occupier of the 
building, who shall see that they are in a 
proper state of repair and are duly worn. No 
mains, machines, or other apparatus shall be 
handled for any purpose whilst they are under 
high pressure, except in cases of 


Uraent NB&CESSITY. 


Transformer cases, iron ladders, and all per 
manent metallic parts contained within the 
transformer chamber and not forming part of 
the electric circuit shall be  metallically 
connected together. All vessels used for 
lubricating purposes shall be so constructed 
that they cannot act as a conductor between 
the hand and anything touched. Switches 
which can be easily operated from outside for 
cutting off both the high and low pressure 
connections of the transformers shall be fitted 
in allfuture, and, where the Factory Inspector 
thinks it to be practicable, in all existing 
transformer chambers. Where series arc 
lighting is employed, means shall be provided 
for disconnecting each arc lamp independently 
of the rest. All persons engaged in electrical 


manner bare overhead high-pressure con- 
ductors may lead to accident in case of break- 
age, or by swinging into contact with buildings, 
&e., or by earthing at the points of support in 
consequence of damage to the insulators ; or 
they may become sources of danger to persons 
who unintentionally put themselves into con- 
tact with them by a ladder or other means. 
High-pressure overhead wire, even if insulated 
over their entire length, can never be con- 
sidered as 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM Risk. 


Art was treated, as must command respect for 
the conscientious Artist by whom the work 


ZB 


With a view to ascertaining the cause of death, 
and devising means for resuscitation, a number 


works shall be made fully aware of the 
dangerous parts of the machinery, cables, &e., 
and shall be instructed in methods of artificial 
respiration. Rules for artificial respiration 
and for restoration of persons apparently killed. 
shall be affixed in every station. AH accidents 
occurring in generating stations or transformer 
stations shall be notified according to the 
provisions of Section 18 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1895. The Committee finally 
recommends that a specially qualified person be 
retained to advise the Secretary of State or 
Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories on 
matters requiring technical knowledge of 
| electricity. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR HYDE. 


M** ASHTON recently laid the Foundation 

Stone of the new Technical School and 
Free Library at Hyde. In order to give 
additional height and air to the structure 
the Building Committee wisely determined to 


set the line of the principal facade some 20ft. 


back from the line of frontage to Union 
Street. The style of Architecture adopted isa 
free treatment of the English Renaissance. 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby’s design 
was selected in a limited competition of 
Architects, who have given this kind of work 
-special study, on the advice of the assessor 
chosen by the Committee, viz., Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, of Manchester. The building is 
divided in two sections, a Public Free Library 
in the one, and a Science, Art, and Technical 
Schoolin the other. The following accommoda- 
tion is provided:—The Public Library is 
central, having perfect supervision of the 
adjacent rooms, also in itself having ample 
storage room for books and papers. The 
lending department is, both top and_ side 
lighted, and will provide ample accommoda- 
tion for at least 14,000 volumes. A large 
public reading room, with bays and recessed 
fireplace ingle, is also provided, together with 
news room, librarian’s office, general store 
room for periodicals and newspapers, cata- 
loguing and repairing room, a separate room 
for specifications of patents, as well as suitable 
lavatory accommodation and conveniences for 
the staff. 
THe TECHNICAL ScHooL 


portion of the structure comprises on the base- 
ment floor ample provision for the teaching of 
cookery, dressmaking, laundry work, and Art 
modelling, store-room for cycles, together with 
suitable cloak and lavatory aocommodation, 
and space for heating boilers, coal, coke, &e. 
On the ground floor large class-rooms are 
obtained for the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects, committee-room, secretary's room, 
together with ample lavatory and other 
accommodation. The building is approached 
by two main entrances from this floor with a 
vestibule to each, one facing Union Street, 
and one the new street, communicating with 
spacious corridors by wide and easy fireproof 
staircases to every floor. The first floor is 
apportioned entirely to the study of science 
and Art, the following rooms being provided : 
Elementary Art room, advanced Art room, 
Art master’s own room, elementary drawing 
room, physical laboratory, large chemical 
laboratory for forty students, together with 
sulph. hydro. room, balance and re-agent 
rooms, combustion room, master’s room, and a 
large lecture theatre provided with a raised 
gallery to seat 100 students, also preparation 
room, store-room, lavatories, &c¢., in con- 
junction thereto. ‘The chemical laboratory, as 
well as the lecture theatre, will each be entered 
through double doors, having open timbered 
roofs to ensure height and additional air space, 
and well lighted by large mullioned and 
transomed windows, all matters so essential 
in rooms devoted to chemical studies. The 
Art rooms are principally “north lighted,” 
with windows as free as possible from 
divisional bars. These rooms being approached 
directly from the landing of the principal 
staircase, are so arranged that they can be 
used for exhibitions of pictures, prize distribu- 
tions, &¢., by the movable partitions dividing 
same being thrown back and thus forming one 
large room. he building throughout will be 
warmed with hot water on the low pressure 
system, and careful attention also has been 
given to the ventilation, the vitiated air being 
extracted by means of trunks, &c., in the ceil- 
ing, connected with exhaust ventilators on the 
roofs and in the main turret. With regard 
to the material to be used, all exposed 
internal joinery is to be executed in carefully 
selected ‘pitch pine, slightly stained and 
varnished, the floors of corridors, passages, 
&e., being wood. blocks laid on concrete, 
while the entrance halls will be paved 
with ceramic mosaic of simple design. 


Were two questions involved. 


carried out in Doulton’s Rowley Regis, “biscuit 
coloured” Terra Cotta, the enriched panels, 
borough arms over principal entrance, door- 
way, &c., being modelled from cartoons supplied 
by the Architects, and executed under their 
personal supervision. The whole of the roofs 
are to be covered with Westmoreland “sea 
green” slates of approved quarry and size, 
finishing at the apex with a red Ruabon ridge 
tile. The erection of the works has been 


and Son, contractors, of Hyde, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, Architects, of 
Manchester and Stockport. It is estimated 
that the structure will take about fifteen 
months to complete at the total cost. of about 
£12,000 including equipment. — 


MORE ABOUT THE IRISH CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 


the south-west of Scotland had an inter- 
view with Mr. Ritchie at the Board of Trade 
recently to ask the Government to contribute 
£15,000 for borings and soundings between the 
north of Ireland and the south coast of Scot- 
land to determine the practicability of making 
a channel tunnel. The President was accom- 
panied by Sir Courtenay Boyle, the Hon. 


Howel, and Mr. Garnham Roper. The deputa- 
tion consisted of Mr. Arnold Forster, M.P., Sir 
James Haslett, M.P., Mr. William Johnston, 
M.P., Mr, Wolff, M.P., Mr. S. Young, M.P., 
Major-General M’Calmont, M.P., and Colonel 
James M’Calmont, M.P. _ Mr. Arnold Forster, 
M.P., Mr, Lyle Knox (the President of the 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce), Mr. James 
M’Connell, Mr. Wolff, M.P., and Mr. S, Young, 
M.P., having spoken, Mr. Harrison Hayter (the 
past. President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers) briefly explained the scheme. He 
said there was a striking similarity between 
the Irish Channel tunnel scheme and the 
English Channel tunnel scheme as. to length. 
and gradients. The only difference-was that 


water, and the strata, instead of being chalk, 
consisted of 


SILURIAN Rocks anp Rep SANDstTong, 


A sum of £15,000 was wanted to make borings 
and soundings and a survey. The next step 
would be an expenditure of £200,00C to sink a 
shaft and drive a heading, and if this were 
done it would completely set at rest the prac- 
ticability of the undertaking.—Mr, Barton, 
C.E., said there had been four different routes 
for this channel tunnel examined, but they 
wanted to make further investigations of the 
strata. It was estimated that any of these 
four routes would cost between £8,000,000 and 
£10,000,000.—Mr. Ritchie, in reply, said that 
practically what the deputation were asking 
the Government to do was to commit them. 
selves to a considerable expenditure in order 
to endeavour to improve the communications 
between the north of Ireland and the south of 
Scotland. Everybody - would acknowledge 
that a tunnel per se was a desirable thing to 
have as a mode of communication between 
the two countries. But in this case there 
One as to 
whether the tunnel was reasonably prac- 
ticable, and, if so, where was the money 
to come from. So far as the practicability 
was concerned the matter of expense formed a 
very important element. The amount re- 
qnired had been mentioned as between 
£8,000,000 and £10,000,000, but he had seen 
estimates much higher than that, one reaching 
to £16,000,000. It was just one of those things 
which even the most’ practical engineer would - 
have great difficulty in giving a reliable 
estimate about. Reference had been made to 
the fact that other tunnels had been success- 


fully made; but he had never yet heard of 
any tunnel being made under the sea at such 


placed in the hands of Messrs. 8. Robinson | 


DEPUTATION representing Ulster and 


T. W. Pelham, Sir George Nares, Mr. Walter- 


the Irish Channel tunnel was rather deeper — 


in parts. That led toa very great amount of _ 
doubt as to what money would be required for 
the tunnel, even if it could be made at all. a 
He understood from his advisers that the 
pressure upon the soil through which . the 
tunnel was made, even when it was 140ft., was 
so great as to make it 


ExTREMELY Dirricutt to Borz 


the tunnel and to keep out the water; andata 
depth of 800ft. or 1000ft. it might be practically 
impossible to do it at all. The proposal that — 
the Government should spend public money in 
making communication between England and — 
Ireland, if acceded to, would be an entirely | 
new departure. It could not be supposed that 
those who had expended large sums of money 
in improving the existing communications 
would submit to have themselves taxed in 
order to provide a means of communication 
which would greatly damage, if not altogether _ 
destroy, the money which they had expended 
in making the communications which now 
existed. If the Government was to find 
money for this purpose it would be -departing 
from a settled policy, and it would also raise 
up hostile opposition from more than one 

| quarter. He was afraid, therefore, that he 
was unable to give them hopes of Government _ 
assistance so far as money was concerned. _ 
Mr. Wolff had said that all they wanted was 
£15,000, and that it might be taken out of the 
- Agricultural Rates Bill. Well, if Mr. Wolff — 
could persuade the representatives of Ireland — 

to take it out of Irish resources the Govern- 
ment would not oppose it. The Government — 
would, however, be prepared to enter into a 
conference with those interested in the scheme _ 
and give them the assistance of the Engineer- 
ing Department of the Board of Trade. aoe 


DEPTFORD’S NEW TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 


LIMITED competition for technical — 

schools at Deptford has just been de- 
cided by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the assessor, 
The designs have been on view at Church 
Street, Deptford, during Friday and Saturday 
last. A central hall and the usual accommo- | 
dation for buildings of this class was asked if: 
for, and great importance was attached to an 
ample access of light. Cost was limited to 
£8000. Prizes were offered of fifty and twenty-. 
five guineas. The first has been won by 
“ Stanhope,” and the second by “ Kent.” 
The designs submitted were not of a very high | 
standard, but we think, on the whole, that the | 
best was selected. This design by “ Stanhope ” | 
was conveniently arranged for the working of 
the school, and due attention was paid to the 
requirement of light and air. We should — 
think, as far as we could judge, that it would 
be built for the sum mentioned. It is not — a 
perhaps well arranged in the site, it presents a 
‘side elevation to the principal street, the New 
Cross Road. With the idea of making this | 
side look more important and symmetrical, two = 
gables have been introduced, one in the centre __ 
and one at the left-hand end, to balance the 
right-hand one, which have no object nor 
meaning whatever; they express nothing on 4 
the plan, they mean nothing, they are just 
a waste of money, and a sheer absurdity. ~~ 
Some large carved panels at the first floor level o"s 
in all three gables, do not, in our opinion, 


pa 


regardless of their ability or reputation, are — 


a depth from low-water mark as it was pro- 


The principal elevations are designed to be 
faced with machine- made red Ruabon 


~ bricks, having all dressings and enriched work 


posed to make this tunnel. There were, in 
fact, none under 120ft. below low-water mark, 
and this one would reach 800ft. or 1000ft. 


improve the appearance of the building. — 
We do not think that these small limited 
competitions, where presumably the authorities _ 
ask their personal friends to compete, quite — 


petition is desired, is to advertise the fact, — 
stating the terms and conditions proposed, and — 
invite applications, These could then be sub- — 
mitted to. the assessor they intend to employ, 
who would assist them in choosing the best _ 
men from the applicants. In several of these — < 
competitions that have been awarded during — 
the last few years, we expect that they would * 


have had better designs suomitted if the coni- 


petition had been open, 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


eprrnegHam Hovusrt, ARUNDEL STREET, 
July 28th, 1897. 

“Timow what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal. floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
thine, have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town im England ; 
such’ Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing “ver to pass near in our daily ways and 
wal >, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
aveve the purple crowd of humble roofs.’ —JOHN 
Ri sKIN. 


Tur restorer will shortly be at work at 
™vickenham, the Parish Church of that old- 
world Thames-side village having been 
surveyed and reported on at the instance of 
a Restoration Committee. A correspondent says 
that the restoration includes the re-facing of 
4°. tower and the alteration of the interior to 
© very great extent. So far, however, as the 
body of the Church is concerned, no one may 
b: greatly moved whatever happens to it, for 
it is one of those hideous red brick Georgian 
structures which all along the Thames valley 
replicod the Gothic Architecture of more 
artis ic times. But the tower is an ancient 
four-square and weather-worn, battlemented 
building, and to replace it would be to destroy 
‘te aharm and the old-world air of the lovely 
rexe? upon which it looks down. It may be 
hop: i that. better counsels will prevail, and 
that. the tower being structurally sound, will 
be leit untouched. 


“a= Francisco has decided on the monu- 
ment which it is to erect to the memory of 
Revert Louis Stevenson. It is to be a granite 
plisth supporting a ship to be called the 
Boaacenture. This will be 5ft. high, and will 
re, resent a warship of the sixteenth century 
in ‘ull sail, Her figure-head is to be a Pallas 
Atheue looking straight into the West towards 
the distant land whither Stevenson himself, 
when he left San Francisco and the hosts of 
friends he had made, journeyed in search of 
health, Onthe front of the plinth will be the 
inception: “To Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
wile beneath it will be a quotation from the 
« “hristmas Sermon:” “To earn a little, to 
sp nd a little less, to be honest, to be kind, to 
ke-p a few friends, and these without capitu- 
le on.” The monument will take the practical 
fo, m of a drinking fountain for dogs. 


A FURTHER improvement is in course of 
progress at the Ludgate Cireus end of Fleet 
S -eet. It has been decided to widen the 
pavement commencing at a point on the south 
side of the street, opposite Messrs. Cook and 
Scou’s offices down to the entrance to Bride 
Laue. The traffic at this end of Fleet Street 
is rrequently so congested that the police have 
greay difficulty in regulating it. The con- 
tem; lated improvement will add about five 
yards to the roadway, while, owing to the 
frontages of several of the houses having been 
th:own back, ample accommodation has been 
le . on the sidewalk for foot passengers. 


aREWwoop Houvss, the seat of the Lascelles 
fa:sily, where the Duke of Cambridge was 
the guest of the Earl of Harewood during his 
vies to Yorkshire last week, is an immense 
a? i stately mansion in the Grecian style, with 
a. mposing portico, which was built in 1760, 
a, altered about fifty years ago, by Sir 
Charles Barry. ‘The interior is well arranged, 
ani the principal rooms are very fine, with 
sp endid painted ceilings. The house contains 
some valuable pictures, principally portraits, 
and « collection of old china (in the gallery), 
wheel is valued at £100,000. ‘There is a lovely 


view from the terrace, and the gardens and 
grounds are very beautiful, while the vineries 
are the finest in Yorkshire. The park, which 
is of vast extent, is richly wooded and very 
picturesque. Harewood House is built on the 
site of Gawthorpe Hall, the ancient seat of 
the Gascoignes, where the famous Chief Justice 
was born. The Church, which stands in the 
park, contains some interesting old monu- 
ments, most of them in English alabaster. 
One of the best is in memory of Sir William 
Gascoigne and his wife ; he in eoif and robes. 
Harewood is half-way between Harrogate and 
Leeds. 


We certainly think there is a good deal to 
be said for the suggestion of a correspondent 
that the Academy should be opened at night 
for the next week or two previous to the 
closing of the Exhibition for the season, Some 
years ago the experiment was tried. Sixpence 
admission was charged during the evening, 
and we never heard that the venture was not 
a complete success. It is certain that in these 
dog days many might go in the cool of the 
evening who elect to remain away during the 
heat of the day—not to mention that many 
hard-working people with a love for Art are 
compelled to devote their days to bread- 
winning. HE Sr coe 

Tue accommodation at the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum and Westminster School of 
Art in Tufton Street, Dean’s Yard, is about to 
be increased by the addition of some much- 
needed class-rooms. Some premises adjacent 
to the Museum have been removed, and the 
work is expected to be finished by Christmas. 
These additional premises will, it is hoped, 
relieve the Museum from some encroachments 
necessitated by the growth of the School, and 
also conduce to the extended success of the 
School, which from small beginnings has been 
gradually developed under Professor Fred 
Brown (now of the Slade School) and Mr. 
Monat Loudan, until it has become known far 
and wide, attracting students even from dis- 
tant colonies. It enjoys substantial grants 
from the Technical Education Board of the 
L.C.C., and from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 


Onn result of the re-arrangement of the 
British School pictures in the National Gallery, 
since the weeding out of the canvases. which 
now fill two of the rooms of the Tate Gallery, 
has been to group all the masterpieces of our 
native Artists in that part of the Trafalgar 
Square building which is most exposed to 
danger from fire. The collection of pictures 
by ‘Turner, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
and other painters of the same rank, which 
there represents the earlier British School with 
something like adequacy, is now assembled in 
the western wing, and is only separated by an 
inefficient party wall from the canteen of the 
barrack building, which stands as a constant 
menace to the National Gallery, In the very 
possible event of this barrack being destroyed 
by fire, nothing could save this western wing 
from very serious damage ; and as it is domi- 
nated not only by the barrack, but also by a 
row of shops, it seems to be exposed to a more 
than reasonable amount of risk. Yet this is 
the place selected for the permanent home of 
a priceless collection, which is supposed to 
summarise the achievement of a great school. 
Such an arrangement is not even commercially 
discreet. 


Aurnoven there is matter for very sincere 
regret in the announcement that Professor 
Herkomer has been compelled by considera- 
tions of health to abandon his scheme for the 
re-creation of a great national Art movement 
in Wales, we can hardly feel surprised that 
such a task should have proved to be beyond 
the power of a man whose energies are already 
very fully engaged in a multiplicity of exact- 
ing undertakings. An Artist as successful as 
he is in the practice of his profession must 
necessarily find his spare time seriously 
limited and his opportunities for rest few and 
far between. ‘lo sacrifice these opportunities 
by adding to his life yet another responsibility, 
and that one great enough to afford the sole 


occupation for a lifetime, would almost cer- 
tainly lead to a breakdown. The influence 
which the Professor has already established in 
Art politics is proving to be so valuable that it 
would be a real disaster if, by attempting to 
draw unreasonably upon his physical powers, 
he should so affect his health that a diminu- 
tion of his activity should become necessary. 
He is wise to recognise that there are limits 
even to his extraordinary capacity for work ; 
and that he can more usefully serve the cause 
of Art by completing what he has at present 
in hand than by seeking for new and vaster 
fields of conquest. 


Sir Epwarp PoynTer’s new edition of his 
Lectures on Art (Chapman and Hall) com- 
prises, besides an excellent frontispiece por- 
trait, a new preface which is especially 
interesting for its emphatic recognition of 
the change that has taken place in the whole 
tendency of Artin England since 1869, when 
the first of these discourses was written for 
University College, before the lecturer’s 
appointment as Slade Professor. In his first 
edition, published some ten years later, he 
acknowledged that much that he had said on 
this subject had even then become obsolete. He 
now declares that looking back to the period 
when the lecture referred to was delivered, he 
finds it difficult to believe that a condition of 
Art existed in England to which some of his 
remarks at that time justly applied. The 
remark has, of course, special reference to 
Decorative Art, which is the subject of the 
first lecture. The lecturer, however, appears 
to have discovered that his enthusiastic 
description of the grandeur of Michael An- 
gelo’s great work in the Sistine Chapel was 
“in those days not for all markets.” In a 
“reminiscence” given in a footnote he tells us 
that he delivered this lecture at some pro- 
vincial centres, and that on one of these 
occasions he somewhat anxiously inquired of 
the subordinate official of the institution, 
whose duty it was to be present, “ How did it 
go? Iam afraid it was rather long 2S 
was the reply, with an accent. and an uncom- 
promising directness which left no doubt as to 
the speaker’s nationality, “ye’d better have 
left out all that-about McLangelo; we know 
nothing about McLangelo here.” 


Wrrutn the last few days archeologists and 
others have been much’ interested in certain 
Roman remains which have been brought to 
light in the ancient city of Chester, and to 
some of which we referred last week. During 
the process of excavations incidental to the 
rebuilding of a shop in Northgate (or Shoe- 
maker’s) Row, near the centre of the city, the 
workmen came upon the base of a large Roman 
column in situ. ‘The fact that this relic occu- 
pies the exact spot in which it was placed by 
Roman workmen sixteen centuries ago, adds 
largely to the interest which the discovery has 
excited. It is of native red sandstone and 
rests upon the natural rock, some 2ft. below 
the level of the present street, and almost in 
a line with the west side of Northgate Street, 
which some archeologists have contended 
follows the line of one of the ancienc Roman 
vie. The block is 4ft. 6in. square, with a base 
moulding 15in. thick worked upon it, and is in 
a good state of preservation. The diameter 
of the column is shown t» have been 2ft. 
104in., or three Roman feet, of 116 English 
inches to the foot. A. day or two after 
the base was discovered a column, if not 
the identical column belonging to this 
base, certainly one of the series, was par- 
tially unearthed. It is lying in a horizon- 
tal position a few feet from the base, with 
a modern party wall built across it. =A 
few Roman coins, also ina good state of pre- 
servation, have been found upon the site. 
Speculation is, of course, rife as to what the 
building was of which these interesting relics 
formed part. The columns which stood upon 
this and similar bases must have been equal 
to eight, if not nine, diameters, or 24ft. or 27{t. 
in height, and there must have been at least 
two, but more probably four—or even six, of 
them if, as appears likely, they formed the 
front of a Roman Basilica or Temple, and the 
building generally must have been of very 
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imposing proportions. At present it. is im- 
possible to say whether these columns formed 
the east or west front of such an edifice, but 
that question, the answer to which involves 
other interesting points, will duly engage the 
attention of those best able to judge, and in 
the meantime further discoveries may help 
them to come toa conclusion. The owner of 
the property, Alderman Charles Brown, has 
already decided that this very interesting 
evidence of the-importance of the ancient 
Roman city of Chester shall remain in situ. 


THE work connected with the Battenberg 
Memorial Chapel at St. Mildred’s, the parish 
Church of Whippingham, in the Isle of Wight, 
is nearly completed. A beautiful effect has 
been produced by the arrangement of carved 
and polished marble. ‘The new sarcophagus, 
fixed some few feet from the marble altar-table 
at the east end, to allow space for worshippers, 
is of chaste design and richly carved. It has 
taken the place of the plain tomb which has 
been standing in the chapel since the funeral 
of Prince Henry. ‘The base is composed of 
dove marble, and small triple columns of 
marble, from the Marquis of Lorne’s estate in 
Scotland, are arranged at the sides and angles. 
The panels, of pure white statuary marble, 
bear the orders and the arms of Prince and 
Princess Henry, carved in perfect detail. The 
massive cover of the sarcophagus is elaborated 
with appropriate scriptural texts, and the 
Latin motto “In te Domine spero.” Thealtar- 
table, constructed of dove and statuary marble, 
is approached by polished marble steps.. Above 
the table is to be erected the figure of an 
angel with outstretched wings, which will 
stand about 8ft. high, and occupy the major 
portion of the east end. H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) is now engaged 
upon this work, which will give a noble as well 
as graceful finish to that portion of the chapel. 
The floor is of polished stone with a border 
into which are introduced, in monogram, the 
initials B.B. In the north wall are three new 
stained glass windows, representing St. Henry, 
St. Elizabeth, and St. Mauritz. Mr. Gilbert, 
R.A., has the bronze screen and gate in hand. 


PeruHAps the most notable sale of Jacobite 
relics and curios ever held was that at Culloden 
House, when part of the contents of that 
historic mansion were put up to auction. 
Situate within a short distance of the ill-fated 
field of Culloden; the house has had closest 
association with Prince Charles, and for years 
past the relics have formed a chief attraction 
to visitors to the Highlands. They are in an 
excellent state’ of preservation, and their 
genuineness cannot be doubted. The many 
relics and curios sold included the bedstead 
on which Prince Charles slept and his walking 
stick, made of hazel, and having a carved head 
representing Wisdom and Folly, which was 
left by the Prince in the house. It was at first 
thought that Parliament would step in and 
secure the relics, which ought’ to be the 
property of the nation ; but this has not been 
done. At the sale any articles having Jacobite 
associations fetched high figures. A magnifi- 
cent grandfather’s eight-day clock by Sterek 
realised £52, and an antique eight-day wall 
clock £50. Three Oriental plates used for 
religious purposes, enamelled in azure blue 
and having emblematic signs, were sold at 
£160. 


Tue presentation of the Congratulatory 
Address to Her Majesty the Queen, by the 
Society of Architects, took place on Wednes- 
day last, at St. James’ Palace. Her Majesty 
having consented that the Address should be~ 
presented personally, deputed H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to receive the same, at the 
hands of the President and a small deputa- 
tion, on her behalf. The Lord Chamberlain 
notified to the Society Her Majesty’s desire 
that six members should attend at St. James’s 
Palace as a deputation for the above purpose. 
The deputation consisted of the President, 
Mr. Robert Walker, J.P., of Cork, Mr. Walter 
Emden, Mr. Henry. Lovegrove, Major F. 8S. 
Leslie, Mr, Edgar Farman, and the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland. The deputa- 
tion was introduced to H.R.H. by Mr. Edgar 


Farman, who presented personally to H.R.H. 
the President, Mr. Robert Walker, and Mr. 
Ellis Marsland. H.R.H., after having shaken 
hands with the President, handed him Her 
Majesty’s gracious reply to the Address of 
the Society as follows:—“On behalf of 
the Queen, my dear mother, I thank you 
for your loyal and dutiful address, and 
for the affectionate congratulations - which 
you tender on the completion of the sixtieth 
year of her reign. It is a source of profound 


devotion to her person and family which are 
offered by her subjects throughout the Empire. 


sixty years of her reign have been years of 
progress in knowledge and of increase in pros- 
perity, And she prays that, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, she may always live in the 
hearts of her loving and beloved people.” The 
Society is to be congratulated upon-the dis- 
tinction and honour conferred upon it by Her 
Majesty the Queen in thus receiving personally, 
at the hands of the heir to the Throne, the 
expression of loyalty and congratulation con- 
tained in the address. The address was a 
beautifully designed illuminated document, 
specially prepared under the direct superin- 
tendance of Major Leslie, to whom the Council 
is much indebted. Accompanying the address 
was a list of members, specially bound in book 
form in vellum and gold, containing, as a 
frontispiece, a portrait of the president, Mr. 
Robert Walker. : 


Dr. Hinprecut, who has recently been 
excavating in Babylonia, and on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, has just published a very 
interesting work on the results of his re- 
searches. The work, which is entitled “Recent 
Research in Bible Lands,” gives a fair idea of 
what may be expected by a systematic exca- 
vation of Babylonia and the Tigro-Euphrates 
valley. - Dr. Hilprecht has discovered many 
valuable and ‘interesting relics, which are 
very vividly described in his book. Many 
of these antiquities are so old that even 
the British Museum does not contain many 
specimens of that remote antiquity, for some 
are as old as 4500 B.c, 


THE Marchioness of Lorne is already known 
to the public as a painter and sculptor. Her 
Royal Highness has now turned her attention 
to Architecture, With the assistance of a 
London Architect, the Marchioness has planned 
the designs for an extension of the quiet little 
hostelry at Roseneath, a delightful retreat 
situated on the Gareloch, one of the arms of 
the Clyde, and about an hour and a half’s 
journey from Glasgow. For some years past 
the Marchioness and the Marquis of Lorne 
have made the little hotel their recruiting 
quarters at the close of the London season, but 
the accommodation was rather restricted, and 
as the inn—for such it is—is situated on the 
Argyll ducal estate, an enlargement was con- 
sidered, and from. the design of the Mar- 
chioness a new wing has now been almost com- 
pleted. It is all that comfort could desire. 
The additional wing consists of a suite of seven 
bedrooms, dining’ and drawing-rooms, a gun- 
room, &c. The drawing-room windows look 
out upon the blue waters of the Firth and the 
lotty Ben Lomond. Alcoved fireplaces, win- 
dows arched in medieval fashion, and a 
kitchen bright with red tiles, are some of the 
features adopted by the Royal Architect. The 
Marchioness is to paint the device on the 


hanging sign over the public entrance to the 
hotel, 


Sir Witttam Harcourr’s earliest: recollec- 
tion of Millbank, as “the philosophic. expres- 
sion of the reformatory prison,” would have 
afforded even greater testimony to the progress 
of society and of the individual during the 
Victorian era, if he had gone further. in illus- 
tration of this gratifying fact. As is well 
known, the huge building in Clerkenwell, the 
famous Coldbath Fields Prison, has long since 
been taken over by the Post Office, whilst 


the Tothill Fields Prison, at the back. of 
Victoria Street, Westminster, is now being 
erected, mainly through the munificence of 


‘dral, the foundation-stone of which. was. la 


joy to the Queen to receive the expressions of 


She is gladdened by the thought that the » 


upon the site of an even older building still, 


the Duke of Norfolk, the magnificent Cat 


about two years ago. By a curious coin 
dence, another stately Cathedral, which his — 
Grace has built at Norwich, stands on the site — 
of the old city prison which was erected in the © 
year 1822. : ne 


Tux work of repairing the stone frame to | 
receive the Duke of Westminster’s gift of © 
stained glass for the great window in the — 
south transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral proceeds — | 
but slowly. The glass has long been finished, ~ 
and it was thought the window would have | 
been ready for it so long agoas last Christmas, | 
The Duke has promised the glass forthe corre- | 
sponding window in the north transept also. | 
Nothing further has been heard of Lady | 
Carnarvon’s proffered gift of stained glass for | 
the east window in the north choir aisle, in | 


memory of her husband. ve | 


Captain Brinxuey, probably the first living — 
authority upon Chinese and Japanese porcelain 
and faience, has decided to disperse his col- 
lection of the choicest examples of the Art. | 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold the cA 
first portion of it at their rooms in King | 
Street, St. James’s Square, last week. \ It is 
described as “Old Chinese whole-colour, — 
enamelled and blue and white Nankin | 
porcelain, Japanese porcelain, and faience,” 
and the first portion consisted of 208 lots. No | 
such collection has ever before comeas a whole _ 
to the hammer in this country. is rep 2. | 


THERE are at present on exhibition a number 
of drawings from the tombs and temples of El — 
Kab at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. — 
These represent the work of Mr. J. J. Tylor © 
and Mr. Somers Clarke, who have been ex- 
ploring in Egypt for some years past. El Kab | 
is situated on the east bank of the Nile, about — 
fifty miles south of Luxor; it was known to — 
the Greeks as Hilethyia, but its Egyptian os 
name was Nekheb. ‘The remains cover a space — 
of about nine square miles, and include old 
temples and rock cut tombs, of which there — 
are vast numbers. The great object of these _ 
explorations has been to procure correct copies 
of the inscriptions and the groups of figures — 
represented on the walls. To make certain of | 
accuracy, photography has been employed, but | 
wherever the light has failed in prodiicing —| 
distinctness, a charcoal pencil has been artisti- | 
cally used, and the result obtained has much | 
the appearance of the real wall, but, at ‘the — 
same time, with a perfect exactness which the | 
photographic basis ensures. J) 

Tux Select Committee on the appropriation 
of sites for Government offices has practically ~ 
agreed upon the draft report submitted by — 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, as chairman. It confirms | 
the interim report of last year in favour of 
the site of Carrington House, in Whitehall, — 
opposite the Horse Guards, for the new War ~ 
Office; it supports the proposed widening of 
Parliament Street to a line parallel with the 
front of the Home Office; and recommends an | 
opening from the Mall to Charing Cross. — oe 


) 


Messrs. Fox An» Bousrrenp sold by auetion | 
at the Mart, 'Tokenhouse-yard, the Church of — 
St. Michael, Wood Street, City, by order of the | 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The Church | 
was built by Sir Christopher Wren, but for 
some time past it had been closed. The mon 
ments and tablets have been taken to tl 
neighbouring Church of St. Albans, and the — 
human remains removed to. Woking. Some of | 
the tombs date as far back as the time of 
Elizabeth. The estate comprises an area of 
3700 superficial feet. ~The Church and fre 
hold were eventually knocked down 3 
£31,500. : ee 


Tue Public Health and Housing Committe 
of the London County Council has now und 
consideration final estimates for the grea 
part of the remaining Boundary schem 
These amount to about £70,000, anditis hoped | 
that they will all be passed before the So | 
rises for the autumn recess, so that work, which | 
is now somewhat at a standstill; may 
vigorously resumed. ‘The dwellings and s 
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~ and workshops that have been set up have 


practically all let with the greatest readiness. 


We understand that the First Commissioner 
of Works has no intention whatever of re- 
moving the three historical canvases -which 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


of the Fine Arts Commission, for the decora- 
tion of the panels of the Houses of Parliament. 
For along time they hung in the members’ 
old smoking-room, but two years ago they were 
discovered rolled up and hidden away among 
a quantity of lumber. Mr. Watts’ huge 


Elevation 


Plary thy" shafts 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


for some time past have been hanging on the 
walls of Committee Room 10, where they have 
admired, from the precincts of 
the House of Commons, as was rumoured not 
The pictures in question, which 


are by Watts, Pickersgill, and Cross, were 
at the request 


been generally 
long since. 


ex2cuted nearly fifty years ago, 


DETAILS OF SOUTH PORCH TO RETRO CHOIR. 


Plan above abacus 


painting, representing Alfred inciting the 
Britons to resist the landing of the Danes, is 
far too large for the present -smoking-room, so 
in their present 
be found in the 


House where their artistic merits can be dis- 


that all three will remain 
position until a place can 


played to advantage. 


No such sensation is among the pictures 
from the Paris Salons this season as was 
afforded last year by Mons. Tattegrain’s “Les 
Bouches Inutile.” Nevertheless, the managers 
at 157, New Bond Street, have made a diversi- 
fied collection, which does not exclude the 
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typical Parisian horrors in realism or the 


every inch of him, seated on a car 


curious mixture of symbolism with modernity. 
Of the latter class the most elaborated is 
“Gold Triumphant and its Victims,” by Mons, 
Henri Cain—Gold personified by a top-hatted, 
bejewelled Hebrew, speaking of shekels in 

headed by 
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a peacock with spread gorgeous plumage, a 
shimmer of gold and gems, and drawn by and 
over those whom he has crushed by or for 
gold. “The Interrupted Duel,” a huge pic- 
ture, containing some dozen life-sized figures, 
by Mons. Garnelo - Alda, is wunemotional, 
but is well drawn, and, at least, is not 
as brutal. as another version of “The Woman 
Who Did,” furnished by Piatkowski. Two 
of the best pictures are scarcely more than 
monochromes, namely, the dreary hope- 
lessness of landscape and long string of 
prisoners bound for Siberia, by Mr. Julius 
Price ; and a furrowed field with a stream of 
black turkeys in the grey of the evening, by 
Hy. Eugene Delacroix. Uncanny, fascinating, 
and in its way powerful is the “Glauké and 
Thaléia,’ of Mons. P. A. Laurens, a gallery 
picture, rather than one to live with, but 
speaking volubly of its author’s creative 
imagination. Mr. A. Normann’s Norwegian 
landscapes, a sober and characterful “ Lady in 
Black,” by Mons. J. G. Sabatte, and two airful 
luminous little pictures, “Evening Sun” and 
“In the Village,” by Mdlle. E. Von Hicken, 
also claim attention. 


Tue Australian sculptor, Mr. Bertram Mac- 
kennal, has just completed a bronze bust of 
Mrs, Phil May. Although Mr. Mackennal has 
been in England for some time now, he is not 
forgotten by the Australians, and a commission 
has just reached him to execute a very large 
design for a sarcophagus, which will take many 
months to complete. Madame Melba, who is 
herself an Australian, has arranged to give 
Mr. Mackennal sittings for portrait busts, one 
being destined for Melbourne when finished, 
and the other to be retained by the Diva. 


Ar last the City Sewers Commission is realiz- 
ing the danger and inconvenience of cellar 
flaps in main thoroughfares. At one time an 
application was granted almost as a matter of 
course without a word being said, but now a 
reasonable hesitancy is exhibited, and flaps are 
only sanctioned when it is clearly shown that 
they will cause little or no inconvenience. 


Tue annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens was held last week at 
22, Albemarle Street, with Sir Edward Poynter 
in the chair. The report of the managing 
committee showed that in spite of the recent 
war the school had had a yery satisfactory 
session. The number of students had been 
considerably above the average, and good work 
had been done at home and in the field, The 
students’ hostel was now an accomplished fact. 
In the winter and spring the excavations 
begun last season on the supposed site of 
the gymnasium of Kynosarges in Athens 
were carried to completion. The cost of this 
undertaking had been met by funds placed at 
the disposal of the director by private friends. 
After various difficulties and delays, work 
was resumed in Melos on the site of Phylakopi 
early in May, and carried on energetically for 
four or five weeks. There was now no doubt 
that the remains of an important prehistoric 
city had been discovered, the complete excava- 
tion of which, in a subsequent session, might 
lead to results of first-rate interest, It might 
be doubted whether during the past session 
any other foreign school in Athens had got 
through so much work. The main difficulty 
was still on the financial side. So long as the 
School had no pernganent endowment it 
could not enjoy entire freedom of action. 
For three years, at any rate, it could hold 
its own, thanks to the Government grant 
of £500, which was obtained through the 
liberality of Sir William Harcourt. But it 
should not be forgotten that the outlook 
beyond that period was uncertain, and that 
there was still an opening for any generous 
benefactor who might place the institution 
beyond any fear of financial anxiety.—The 
Chairman, in commending the work of the 
school, remarked that excavations were the 
life of archeology. He thought that such 
energy as had been displayed in spite of the 
recent war should be liberally supported by 
the public.—The Director of the School cave 
an interesting account of the work of the 


archeological students had been made, and 
photographs of vases and statuettes in various 
states of preservation were passed round the 
room and scanned with interest.—The report 
was adopted, and the officers for the ensuing 
year were elected.—Mr. George Maemillan, 
who has acted as honorary secretary of the 
school since it was opened in 1886, retires from 
that post in favour of Mr. William Loring. 


In presenting the annual report, the Council 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society expresses 
its satisfaction at the large attendances which 
have been present at every meeting, atten- 
dances greatly in advance of those of previous 
years. It regrets, however, that the discus- 
sions after the papers have been, in most cases, 


hands of a few of the members. It begs to 
remind the members that they will show their 
appreciation of the papers read better by a 
thorough discussion, even though they dis- 
agree with the lecturer on some points, than 
by a mere formal vote of thanks. ‘The Council 
regrets the retirement of Mr. H. L. Beckwith 
from the Honorary Secretaryship, a post 
which he held to the advantage of the 
society for seven years. The Council has 
decided that next session, in addition to the 
eight ordinary. meetings, four extra members’ 
meetings will be held. The Council hopes to 
be able to establish an Annual Travelling 
Studentship, to be awarded at the end of each 
Session. Next session being the Jubilee year 
of the Society, it is hoped to celebrate it in a 
fitting manner. The 'l'reasurer submitted his 
annual balance sheet, showing a balance in 


roll is 121 as against 137 last year. 


In October it is expected that the South 
London Art Gallery and Technical Institute will 
be opened. The institution began as an Art 
Gallery only. Last year it was determined to 
erect in-connection with the Fine Art Gallery 
a new building as an Art School and Technical 
Institute. This has now been done, Mr. 
Passmore Edwards giving £5000 for the 
purpose, The new Technical Institute stands 
in front of the old gallery, which will have now 
afar more imposing and convenient entrance 
than it formerly had. The new building faces 
the main Peckham Road, nearly opposite the 
Central Library. 


Tue railway bridge constructed by the 
military engineers over the Adour at Tarbes, 
in the place of the one which was carried away 
by the recent floods, has broken down under 
the weight of two locomotives, which fell 
‘into the river. In -order to test the 
structure, an empty train was run on to the 
bridge and allowed to stand there for half an 
hour. The amount of yield observed was then 
about normal. A severer test was afterwards 
arranged, a train being made up of two engines 
and several trucks heavily laden with sleepers, 
Just as the first engine was on the point of 
reaching. the further side, the bridge swayed 
for a moment and then gave way, both engines 
and all the trucks attached being hurled into 
the Adour, where they are still lying in a heap, 
The collapse of the bridge was due to the bad 
material used in its construction, and to bad 
workmanship. The design was efficient, and 
would have answered had the material been up 
to specification. 


Mr. J. C. Horsuey, R.A., has. been com- 
pelled through failing health to resign the 
position of treasurer to the Royal Academy, 
which he has held for many years. The 
retiring treasurer’s views on Art and Art teach- 
ing have not always agreed with those of the 
younger members of his profession, but he is 
an excellent man of business, and in this 
capacity has done good service to the Academy. 
It may not be generally known that Mr. 
Horsley has during recent years been chiefly 
responsible for the collection and arrangement 
of the pictures in the winter exhibitions of 
the Old Masters. There will probably be | 
Several candidates for the vacant treasurer- 
ship, for the duties are not heavy, and a 


so meagre, and that they have been left in the | 


hand of £26. The number of members on the 


a 


authority at Burlington House. He is 


and to be present at the judging of the 
pictures by the Selecting Committee. © The 


while;the arrangement of the pictures for the 

spring Exhibition is in progress, a privilege 
which is strictly denied to any ordinary 
Academician, unless, of course, he happens to 
be upon the Hanging Committee. 


the age than the English in the majority of 
the designs which their silversmiths issue for 
the benefit of their patrons. The latest is 
certainly more appropriate than artistic, _ It 
consists of a testimonial to the president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, and is an 
exact counterpart in minature of the Bank of 
England. The fac-simile is correct even to the 
names of the streets on the corners of the build- 
ings and the lamp-posts on the side-walks. It 
took twelve months to manufacture. 


Ir is proposed that application should be 
made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
the appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the desirability of amalgamating the 
parish of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, with the 
united benefice of St. Lawrence, Jewry, and St. 
Michael, Bassishaw. It is a fine Church 
externally—one of Wren’s—the old building 
having been destroyed by the Great Fire. The 
interior has, however, been greatly modernised, 
with a not altogether satisfactory result. The 
original structure dated back to a very remote 
period, and amongst the memorable interments 
were those of Henry Condell and John 
Heminge, the “editors” of the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s dramatic works. 


THE annual meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund was 
held at 24, Hanover Square. In the report 
which was ‘read attention was drawn to im- 
portant results of the excavations at J. erusalem 
by Dr. Bliss, and the meeting was afterwards 
addressed by Dr. Bliss himself, who is on a. 
visit to this country. The limits of the Pool 
of Siloam have been determined, and portions 
of the rock-hewn steps which led dowt to it 
have been found. The Church which was 
known to have existed at Siloam has been 
discovered, and its plan, which presents many 
features, of interest, has been ascertained. 
The paved street which has been followed a 
long distance up the Tyropeon Valley is 
apparently that by which the pilgrim © 
Antoninus (570 4.p.) descended from ‘the 
“Double Gate” or « Triple Gate” of the 
Haram to Siloam. 


AT Victoria Tower-chambers, Westminster, 
the Bishop of Rochester presided at the second 
general meeting of the members of the Clergy 
and Artists’ Association. The Chairman said 
that although the association had started little 
more than a year ago, it had already gained 
the confidence of the public. The object it 
had in view was to enable the clergy to approach 
the Artist more directly than was now usual or 
possible, and to obtain from him his best work for 
the decoration of churches, They sought also 
to form a centre where examples of artistic 
work executed for churches could be seen, and 
where information could be gained. The 
Church of England’s interests were wide- 
spread, and anything that could contribute to 
better relations between the Church and the 
people must be welcomed. The living repre- 
sentation of religious subjects by true Artists 
must inevitably produce useful and far reach- 
ing results—It was stated that many Artists 
not members of the association had received 
commissions for decorative church work 
through the agency. 


Tre Lords of the Admiralty have lent to the 
United Service Museum at Whitehall a most 
interesting collection of relics from the 
King’s palace at Benin, which were presented 
to them by Rear-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, 
K.C.B. These include some curiously-carved 


Session. Several discoveries of importance to 


comfortable salary is attached to the office. - 
The treasurer is moreover a person in 


| quaintly-fashioned groups of bronze figures, one. 


ivory tusks weighing as much as two hundred- 
weight each, and some very primitive and. 


entitled to attend all the Council meetings, 


treasurer also has a free entry to the galleries — 


The Americans seem to be even more behind, - 


—— 
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of which representstheexecutionscene. Captain | nimity. The City Council has rendered itself | work abroad, as seen each year on the 10th of 
Charles Campbell, R.N., C.B., has also lent a | ridiculous, Messrs Hare and Bodley have been December, would usually hardly do credit to 
small bronze statuette, evidently of Spanish | placed in a very unfair position, and the | an amateur’ssketch-book. America, we notice, 
origin, and the collection also includes some | citizens of Oxford will have to pay. And, | has followed the European fashion, and sends 
remarkable cast-iron devices, representing the after all, the only difference between the three | her students over here; but as she only gives 
king surrounded by his attendants, and twoor | Architects is that one does a little less patch- | them 600 dollars yearly, and compels them to 
three large bowls richly ornamented with gold. | ing-up to the old building, and is probably | work in each city under the supervision of an 
only deterred from doing more by the warning | American Artist, they probably benefit even 
Tux County Council is considering a recom- | before his eyes of the fate which has befallen | less than those in whose footsteps they tread. 
mendation from the Parks Committee that it | his brother Architects. 
should acquire as a public recreation ground Pusiic-House Architecture and decoration / 
about nineteen acres three roods of land lying Tue last Exhibitions in Paris of the students’ | is becoming a special feature in the City. It 
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TOMB IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH, WELWICK, YORKS. MEASURED AND DRAWN BY W. HAYWOOD, 


between Putney Bridge Road and the Thames. works who gained the Prix de Rome is is recognised that the old style tavern is ze 
It is proposed that the Council should con- | described as remarkable only for its “infatiga- | longer commensurate with the requirements of 
tribute £15,500 and the Wandsworth District | ble médiocrité”—a mediocrity which has been the present generation, and, as a consequence, 
Board £10,000 towards the cost. This would | increasing of late years to such an extent that. | many improvements and structural alterations 
leave about £5500 to be provided by public | the question is being asked, “ What is the good have been, and are being, effected by Bits 
subscriptions. of this elaborate machinery, this Palace at | and proprietors. Those who r meniber the 
: Rome, and this State subvention, if the result | old“ Whittington “in Moor Lane, Fore Street, 
Tue Carfax ‘Tower farce has terminated | is only to turn out aset of working designers?” | will hardly recognise the new and pags 
' with the acceptance of Mr. Jackson’s proposal, | The same might probably also be said of the | building which has now sprung up in its Liege 
and that Architect is probably the only | travelling scholarships of our own Royal | The present erection stands also on the = Cok 
person who can survey the result with equa- | Academy, for the outcome of the students’ | an adjoining shop, purchased for the extension. 
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Professional [tems. 


Ayr.—At the Dean of Guild Court on the 
21st inst., the following plans were approved of 
and passed: John Armour, double cottage in 
Campbell Street; Robert Carson, dwelling- 
house in Hawkhill ; Mitchell and Son, store in 
Garden Street; Robert McCreath, two semi- 
detached cottages in Ashgrove Street; W. A. 
Vass, tenement in Fort Street. 


Braprorp.—The new higher Board school 
erected by the Bradford Board in Byron 
Street and Barkerend Road, is to supersede 
premises rented in the same neighbourhood 
which have been objected to for some con- 
siderable time by the Education Department. 
The cost of the building, exclusive of the site, 
but inclusive of special science and art fittings 
and other furnishing, will be a little over 
£15,000. The school is a specimen of simple 
treatment in the English Renaissance style, 
which has now generally taken the place of 
Gothic for school purposes, and lends itself 
excellently to ample lighting. The principal 
front is to Byron Street, and shows on the 
basement a series of ten large arches, which, 
with the exception of four glazed arches in the 
centre, lighting a laboratory, give access to a 
covered playground, Corresponding to these 
arches on the floor above is a series of win- 
dows, 10ft. by 6ft. 6in., with arched heads, and 
the two floors above are lighted by a similar 
number of two-light windows with mullions 
and transoms. At the Barkerend Road extre- 
mity of the school are bold moulded entrances, 
and a large bay window, belonging toa cookery 
room, is a conspicuous feature. The schools 
ure restricted to two departments, one for 
girls and one for boys. The staircases in the 
school are constructed with an especial view 
to the prevention of accident from haste or 
panic. Coming to the contents of the different 
stories the basement comprises covered play- 
grounds, teachers’ rooms, cloak-rooms, and a 
physical laboratory. On the ground floor the 
accommodation includes a large assembly hall, 
about 70ft. long and 29ft. wide, four class-rooms 
to hold sixty scholars each, a large cuokery class- 
room, and teachers’ rooms. The rooms on the 
first floor include an assembly hall of the same 
dimensions as that beneath, and five class- 
rooms. The top floor consists of science and 
art rooms. Over the assembly halls is a large 
chemical laboratory (about 70ft. by 22ft. 6in.), 
fitted up with four working benches to accom- 
modate fifty-six students. At one end of the 
floor is a science lecture-hall: In an angle of 
the building, between the laboratory and the 
lecture-hall, is a preparation-room adjoining 
and serving both, and a balance-room and 
store-room also belong to this suite, The 
heating and ventilation of the school are on 
the Leicester plenum system, which provides 
for the renewal of the air by a powerful fan 
driven by a gas engine.- The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, 
Bradford, and the allotment of the principal 
contracts was as follows :—Messrs. John Moul- 
son and Sons, masons and_ joiners’ work ; 
Messrs. Taylor and Parsons, structural iron- 
work, ranges, and grates; Mr. J. Wood, plum- 
bers’ work; Mr. James Smith, slaters’ work ; 
Mr. W. 4H. Hargreaves, plasterers’ work; Mr. 
J. Arundel, painters’ work ; Messrs. Ashwell 
and Nesbit, of Leicester and London, ventila- 
ting and heating apparatus; and Messrs. 
Illingworth, Ingham and Co., laboratory fit- 
tings and science and art furniture, The new 
school stands on a plot of land about 11,100 
square yards in ‘area, but the premises only 
take up about half that space, 


Campustane.—A new Church’ is being 
erected for the Free congregation on a site at 
the corner of Main Street and Rosebank 
Street. The plans, which are by Mr. A. Lind- 
say Miller, Glasgow, provide for the re-erection 
of the Church on the old site, with new halls, 
&e., to the rear, the whole scheme costing 
over £4500. Immediately to the west 
of this the: United Presbyterian congrega- 
tion has secured a ‘suitable site at Rossbank 
House, opposite the West Established Church, 


Main Street, for a new Church and halls to be 
erected at a cost of something like £4000, and 
for which plans have been prepared by Mr. 
William Ferguson, Glasgow, and the work of 
building will be begun shortly. 


CHatnam.—The Queen has. signified her 
approval of the proposal to give the new tower 
now being erected at St. Mary’s Church the 
name of the Victoria Tower. ‘The Hon. Mrs. 
Talbot, wife of the Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
laid the foundation stone of the new tower, 
which is to be furnished with a peal of eight 
bells and a clock, onthe 21st inst. Archdeacon 
Cheesham, in his address, stated that the Church 
had stood on the site almost since the date of 
the Norman invasion. 


EpinpurGcu.—The Public Health Committee 
of the Edinburgh Town Council last week 
again considered the estimates for the erection - 
of the general offices, staff quarters, and 
scarlet fever pavilion of the New City Hospital 
at Colinton Mains. It was resolved to recom- 
mend acceptance of separate estimates for each 
branch of the work, amounting to about 
£89,000. At«last meeting of Council the 
estimate of Mr. Colin Macandrew, amounting 
to over £93,000, was recommended for 
acceptance for carrying out the whole of the 
work, but the matter was re-committed owing 
to some alleged irregularity in the opening of 
the estimates. 


Hairax,—At a recent meeting of the Town 
Council the Watch Committee recommended 
that of the competitive plans sent in 
for the erection of a new court-house, police 
station, &e.,on the site of. the old Infirmary, 
the first premium of £50 be awarded to the set 
marked “Diamond Jubilee,’ of which the 
estimated cost was £12,599, and the second 
prize of £25 to those marked “ V.R.”—The 
Chairman of the Committee said he did not 
agree with his committee on the subject. He 
maintained, as he had done from the first, that 
the adaptation scheme was the best, and could 
be carried out at a saving of fully £6000. 
With these observations he moved the adop- 
tion of the minutes,—Alderman Spencer 
moved to refer back the minute with regard 
to the plans bearing the motto “Diamond 
Jubilee.” He maintained that the adaptation 
plans submitted by the Berough Engineer, 
which were estimated to cost only £9000, were 
by far the best.—Eventually the amendment 
was put and.carried, and the whole question 
was again sent back to the committee.—The 
names of the authors of the two plans were 
then read out by Alderman Hodgson, the 
“Diamond Jubilee” plans being sent in by 
Messrs. James and Sweet Escott, Architects, 
Cardiff, and the plans marked “V.R.” by 
Messrs. Leming and Leming, of London. 


Harrocate.—The Duke of Cambridge for- 
mally opened on Friday last the Royal Baths 
at Harrogate, a notable pile of buildings, 
which must contribute in no small degree to 
the prosperity of the town as a health resort. 
Internally the equipment is in keeping with 
the style of Architecture. -The baths, of 
which the foundation stone ‘was laid on July 
10th, 1894, comprise six departments. First, 
there is the central hall or pump room, then 
the gentlemen’s baths, ladies’ baths, the 
general rooms, and the Winter Garden. 'These 
are all on the ground floor. In connection 
with the Winter Garden are ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s cloak rooms. The latter is a lofty apart- 
ment, paved with marble mosaic, and fitted 
with walnut joinery. At the east end is an 
ornamental stone staircase leading to an aisled 
vestibule on the level of Parliament-street. 
The central hall is entered from the main 
doorway at the north end, over which are the 
arms of the town. This is a very fine apart- 
ment, lighted by large clerestory windows of 
delicately stained glass. Both the central 
hall and the vestibule are tiled with licht- 
coloured Roman mosaic. The hall opens into 
the four bathing departments. The gentle- 
men’s baths are approached by a vaulted corri- 
-dor. There is a handsomely decorated waiting- 
room and eight dressing-rooms, These open into 
_the slipper baths, which are all tiled. in white. 


‘smithy, the carpenters’ shop, and the mechani- 


-Holloway Road, and an emergency exit to the _ 


- Brothers, of Holloway. Messrs. Clar’ 


~ made by Mr. Tanner, Holloway, _ 


to this station has been from t 


The gentlemen’s dressing-hall is a vaulted ~ 
apartment, 96ft. long, fitted with twenty-four 
walnut-wood cubicles and six dressing-rooms, 
floored with parquet, and having a small — 
fountain of Burmantofts ware in the middle. 
The ladies’ department is similar to the — 
gentlemen’s, except in matters of detail and 
decoration, The ‘Turkish Bath is very com- 
pletely fitted. The whole of the building i 
lighted by electricity, and heated by low-— 
pressure steam-pipes.' The principal contracts __ 
have been carried out as follows: Masonry, 
brickwork, carpentry, and joinery, Mr. Isaac 
Gould, of Leeds; ironwork and plumbing, 
Messrs. H. Braithwaite and Co., of Leeds; 
plastering, Messrs. 8. Johnson and Sons, of 
Mirfield ; slating, Mr. Joseph Shepherd, of ~ 
Harrogate ; painting and decorating, Messrs. 
J. Pollard and Son, of Leeds. Messrs. Baggallay 
and Bristowe, of London, are the Architects. — 


Hotitoway, N.—The Great Hall of the — 
Northern Polytechnic Institute in’ the ~ 
Holloway Road was formally opened a few — 
days ago. The educational buildings at — 
present erected consist of two blocks—one — 
with a fine frontage on the Holloway Road, — 
and the other roughly parallel with it some. 
200ft. away. These two blocks are connected — 
by a corridor, on the north side of which is the 
great hall; while on the south side is a plot of — 


‘ 


front the ground floor is’ taken up by the 


entrance hall, the principal’s room, and the — 
secretary's offices. Above are the drawing — 
office, the engineering department, and the — 
physical lecture theatre and laboratory. The | 
second block contains the brickwork shop, the 
cal and chemical lvboratories. On the ground 
floor beside the hall are the gymnasium, anda — 
large room to be fitted up as a common room. — 
The great hall is a lofty and finely-propor- 
tioned building approached from the Hollo 
way Road by means of a handsome vestibule. 
It measures some 100ft. by 55ft.; will seat over 
1200 persons, and is fitted with a large orches- 
tral platform. The roof*is elliptical shaped, 
and is covered with fibrous plaster divided — 
into panels with ornamental centres, every 
alternate panel containing an electric light. 
When lighted up the effect is very good, and 
the general illumination excellent. In the 


daytime the hall is lighted by circular-headed | 
windows, supported by stone columns, each | 
bay containing three windows, enclosed ina | 
‘setting of moulded bricks, whilst the floor is of — 

solid cubes, and has a gradual slope from the | 
entrance to fhe front of the platform. The | 


q 


gallery has a separate entrance from-the _ 


rear. In the front there are three spacious © 
doorways, with three on the north side as 
exits, leading into a corridor connesting the 
body of the hall with the orchestra platform. 
Beneath the platform is a large retiring room, 
with other rooms for artistes, speakers, &¢., 
whilst suitable lavatories are also provided 
close by. The heating is by steam, conveyed 
in pipes along channels each side of the hal 
The ventilation has been the subject of caref 
consideration, and is so arranged that fresh 
enters the steam-heated channels from the 
outside, passes warmed into the building, and 
is drawn away through the ceiling openings to 
exhaust ventilators on the roof of the h 
whilst an additional supply of fresh air is 
obtained by opening the full width of 
side windows, forming a sill made of iron, 
Architect. was Mr. Charles Bell, 3, Salters’ — 
Hall Court, Cannon Street, and the work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Mac 


Sons, of Moorgate-street, supplies the he 
plant, and Messrs. Kite and Co. the ventilating 
arrangements, and the plaster ceiling was 


KELVINBRIDGE.—An important improve 
in the station facilities of the Central Rail 
has just been added at Kelvinbridg: 
the opening of the railway, the only 
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Western- Road at the west end of the bridge. 
A bridge has now been constructed leading 
from the Woodlands Road bridge right up to 
the platform of the Kelvinbridge Station. ‘The 
booking office and entrance are at the West- 
End Park Gate. 


Liverroon. — The plasterers’ dispute in 
Liverpool still remains unsettled, and the 
largest building operations are delayed, notably 
the Post Office; School. Board Offices, Uni- 
versity Buildings, Fire Police Offices, Cook 
Street, White Star Offices, Toxteth Infirmary, 
Teachers’ Training College, &c., owing to the 
attitude assumed by the men. On the Ist of 
May the men put forward their demands for 
an increase of wages and alteration of rules. 
Meetings were held and the matters discussed, 
with the result that the ¢mployers agreed to 
the advance of wages at the rate of one half- 
penny per hour, but could not agree to the 
alteration of rules as suggested by the men, 
the bulk of the changes being so drastic and 
one-sided. However, in order to avoid, if 
possible, a stoppage of work at the busiest 
part of the season, and also to prove their bond 
jides, the employers suggested arbitration, but 
this the men would not agree to,and went out 
on strike. Singularly enough, one of the rules 
proposed by the men, and to which the masters 
agree, is thatreferring toa board of conciliation, 
the men having hitherto persistently declined 
arbitration. One rule which the men wish to 
abolish is a very old one, and is agreed to by 
all the other trades, viz., ‘Hach employer sha'l 
eonduct his business in any way he may think 
advantageous in all details of management not 
infringing on the individual liberty of the 
workmen or these rules.” Another rule which 
the men seek to enforce, and to which the 
masters most strenuously object, is “That the 
soc ety de!egate be allowed to go on the jobs 
to speak to the foreman during working hours.” 
The employers naturally contend that this 
would prove an intolerable interference with 
their business, and would lead to incessant 
friction, ‘Then on the apprentice question the 
men and the masters are at loggerheads. The 
f rmer desire to limit the number of appren- 
tices, while the latter urge that the supply of 
plasterers is at present insufficient for the 
demand, and if the apprentice system is 
curtailed the supply will be still further 
diminished.- There are many more technical 
points of a minor character in the rules, but 
those quoted are sufficient to show the neces- 
sity for arbitration. If the men have faith 
in the justice of their demands they should 
welcome the offer of the employers and accept 
arbitration, and thus put an end to a dispute 
which has already gone too far, and involved 
both sides in serious losses. 


MorecampBr.—The new Victoria Pavilion 
in connection with the Morecambe Winter 
Gardens, opened a few days ago, has been 
erected by Messrs. 8. Whitehead and Sons, of 
Oldham, from the designs of Messrs. Magnall 
and Littlewood, Architects, of Manchester, 
and the facade, which is of terra-cotta from 
Ruabon, is provided with two large balconies, 
from which a fine view is obtained of the 
scenery across the bay. The Pavilion, stand- 
ing back as it does at a distance from the 
roadway, has a most striking appearance. For 
a place of entertainment the span of the roof 
is said to be the largest in the world, measur- 
ing no less than 118ft. from wall to wall, 
whilst from the floor of the auditorium the 
roof is 65ft. high. The ceiling is covered with 
a very fine fibrous plastic work in the Italian 
Renaissance style, from the designs of Mr. 
Bardell (Messrs. A. R. Dean and Co., Birming- 
ham). ‘The stage is very large, being 72ft. 
wide, 35ft. deep, and 60ft. to the grid floor. 
The entire building is illuminated by electric 
light, generated by the Winter Gardens Com- 
papvy’s own plant, the wiring and the lamps 
being supplied by the Keighley Electric 
Lighting Company. 


Tamprron.—A fund has been opened for the 
restoration of the Parish Church of Tamerton 
Fohot. The nave and south aisle of the 
Church were re-built in 1850. In the blizzard 
of 1891 two large elm trees fell’on the north 


aisle, A new aisle was built, and many 
internal improvements carried out under the 
direction of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, and 
the church was re-opened in September, 1895, 
by the late Bishop Knight Bruce. 


Winpuitt.—A new Infants’ School, erected 
at Woodend, Windhill, by the Shipley School 
Board, and opened a few days ago, has been 
designed on the Central Hall’ principle, and 
affords accommodation for’ 260 children. 
Messrs. Kendall and Baker, of Leeds, were 
the Architects, and the contractors who have 
carried out the various works are as follow :— 
Executors of the late Mr. Fred. Ives, Shipley, 
masonry and joinery; Messrs. B. and T. 
Thornton, Shipley, slating; Mr. A. Higgin- 
botham, Idle, plumbing, glazing, and heating 
apparatus; Mr. E. Walker, Idle, painting ; 
Mr. O-; Lister, Ilkley, concreting and wood- 
block floor laying; Mr. T. Keighley, Idle, 
plastering; Messrs. Walker & Co., Idle, wrought- 
iron railing, &c.; and Messrs. A. W. Kershaw 
and Co., Lancaster, ventilation. 


Yarmournu.—Another permanent addition 
to the attractions of Great Yarmouth was 
made last week, by the opening of a revolving 
observation tower erected on the north beach 
near the Royal Aquarium. The structure is 
125ft. in height, and is built entirely of steel on 
concretefoundations. Including themachinery 
it weighs about 125 tons. A circular platform 
built round the tower, and constructed to 
accommodate about 160 passengers, is raised to 
the summit and lowered by means of steam 
power. As itascends, the platform revolves by 
electric power at the rate of one revolution in 
three minutes. There is another platform at 
the summit, to which access is obtained from 
the revolving apparatus, and which is hoisted 
to. an additional height of about 20ft. From 
this elevation a magnificent view is obtained. 
At night the structure is illuminated by 50 
incandescent electric lights and by three arc 
lights. At the base of the tower are spacious 
bars and dining rooms, 


AnoTHER statue of Joan of Are is to grace 
Paris, The beautiful piece of sculpture by 
M. Paul Dubois, exhibited in the Salon of 
1895, will occupy the centre of the Place des 
Petits Péres, opposite the Church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires. 

We learn that the Carpenters’ Company 
has appointed Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, 
F.S.1L., A.R.L.B.A., as surveyor, in the place of 
Professor T, Roger Smith, who had held the 
appointment for many years, and who has 
now joined the Court of the Company. 

Tue Corporation of Newport invites tenders 
for the erection of additional buildings in 
connection with the municipal electricity 
works of the borough. Mr. Robert Hammond, 
Ormond House, Great Trinity Lane, is the 
consulting electrical engineer to the Cor- 
poration. 

An endeavour is being made to raise a sum 
of money to place a bust of Mr. Tate in the 
gallery which has hitherto passed by his name. 
As his connection with it will probably be 
obliterated as soon as possible by the Govern- 
ment, there is certainly a reason for the en- 
deavour. 

Two French civil engineers and three hydro- 
logical experts of the same nationality have 
just arrived in Russia in order to study on the 
spot the question of constructing a canal be- 
tween the Volga and the Don. The expense 
of the undertaking is approximately estimated 
at 65,000,000 roubles. 

Tig Harrow, Uxbridge, and High Wycombe 
Railway Bill was recently under the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords. The Bill, which originally contem- 
plated the provision of a railway from Harrow 
to High Wycombe by way of Uxbridge, was, 
by the decision of the Commons Committee, 
confined to the promotion of a line between 
Harrow and Uxbridge. This railway, six and 
a half miles in length, proceeds from a 
junction of the authorised railway between 
Ealing and Harrow, by way of Ruislip and 
Ickenham, to a terminus at Uxbridge. The 
estimate of the cost is about £180,000. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
During the winter session of the Association 
Mr. Thomas Gibson, of Eglinton Crescent, 
put at the disposal of the Council a sum of 
£30, to be given in prizes for the best design 
for a fireproof dwelling, taking as the basis of 
the design a house similar to those in the west 
end of Edinburgh. The Council appointed 
Mr. W. W. Robertson, of Her Majesty’s Board. 
of Works ; Mr, Westland, C.E.;.and the then 
president of the Association, Dr. Rowland 
Anderson, to examine and decide on the rela- 
tive merits of the designs submitted. In 
response to the invitation of the Council, five 
sets of designs were submitted. After their 
examination, the design submitted by Mr. 
James Cairns was placed first ; that by Messrs. 
J. Gordon Smart and Louis Blanc, second; 
and the one by Mr. Alexander Arnot, third— 
£15, £10, and £5 being awarded to them. 'The 
first and second successful competitors are 
assistant and pupils in the office of Mr. Hippo- 
lyte J. Blane, and the third prizeman is of the 
office of Messrs. J. D., Peddie and Washington 
Browne. 

Yorkshire Archeological Society.—The 
second excursion organised by this Society took 
place on the 22nd inst., the members proceed- 


- ing to Steeton Hal], which, according to a 


pedigree of Reygate, in Foster’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees, was held by the Reygates from the 
time of Henry III. down to 1375, when John 
de Reygate, the last male representative of the 
family, died. ‘The numerous shields were care- 
fully examined, and the vaulted room and 
other fragments of medieval work were a 
source of interest to the visitors. Ledsham 
Church, which was given to Pontefract Priory 
by Robert de Lacy, was next visited, and 
Monkfryston, so called because the Benedictine 
Monks of Selby were the owners of the place, 
proved to archeologists worthy of considera- 
tion. Passing on to Birkin, the Church of 
that place was surrounded with many items 
fascinating to strangers, the principal feature 
being that it is one of the most perfect 
examples of a small Norman Church to be 
found in Yorkshire. With the exception of 
the addition of an aisle, it was found that it 
had been very little altered. Brayton was the 
last place visited, and there the Church was 
gone through. The earliest part of the pre- 
sent structure is of about the same date as 
the Norman work of the Church at Birkin, and 
represents a Church built under the same 
influence, but on a larger scale. The tomb of 
George, Lord d’Arey (1558) and the arms 
thereon were matters which proved exception- 
ally interesting —Mr. William Brown, the 
secretary, gave historical notes on each Church 
visited, and Mr. J. Bilston, F.S.A., submitted 
the architectural descriptions. 

National Association of Master 
Builders of Great Britain.—The annual 
summer meeting of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain was held at 
Bristol on Tuesday week, under the presidency 
of Mr. T. F. Rider, of London. The president 
said that out of sixty-seven demands made 
upon them this year sixty were with regard to 
increase of wages: He wished he could go 
further and ‘say that the increase of wages 
resulted in an increase in the quantity of work 
done in the time; but he feared the experi- 
ence of all of them was what,. unhappily, 
was the experience of their forefathers— 
namely, that an increase of wages as a rule 
meant a decrease in work. There was, he 
thought, no greater fallacy than the one so 
often enunciated by trade unions—that if 
they decreased the number of hours a 
man worked they increased the production 
which was the result of that man’s work. 
With regard to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill, he thought that if a workman 
proceeded under either the new Bill or the 
Employers’ Liability Bill he should be barred 
from proceeding under the other. _ They 
already had two pistols levelled at their head, 
and here seemed to be a chance of a third. 
But the great objection to the Bill so far as 
the building trade was concerned, lay in the 
fact that the building trade was not included 
as a whole or left out altogether.. The report, 
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the adoption of which he moved, referred to 
the arrogant behaviour of the trade unions, 
recent instances of which he mentioned in 
regard to the operative bricklayers and plas- 
terers. ‘The time was rapidly approaching 
when the building trade would have to fight 
those unions and decide whether capital was to 
rule labour or labour rule capital. The report 
having been adopted, a resolution was carried 
agreeing with the action of Lord Wemyss in 
moving the rejection of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill in the House of Lords, as 
the meeting. believed the Bill would be found 
to act injuriously on the conduct of many 
large industries, and especially on the building 
trade. 

The Sanitary Institute.—The Sanitary 
Institute has just issued particulars of the 
Healtk Exhibition > be held in the Camp Road 
Building, Leeds, from Tuesday, September 14th, 
until Saturday, October 9th. The Exhibition is 
held in connection with the Sixteenth Autumn 
Congress of the Institute, and includes sanitary 
apparatus and appliances, and articles for 
domestic use and economy. The principal 
boroughs throughout the Kingdom will send 
delegates to the meeting, and nearly six 
hundred representatives will be present, in 
addition to the members and ordinary visitors. 
As the progress of sanitary science has been 
largely associated with the Victorian Era, it 
is thought to be a fitting opportunity to illus- 
trate, by means of contrast and otherwise, the 
greatest advance made during that period. 
‘The committee will be glad (as far as praticable) 
to grant facilities to exhibitors who may be 
able to show apparatus or appliances. illus- 
trating such contrasts. Applications for space 
should be made to Mr. W. H. Knight, the 
curator of the Exhibition, and addressed to the 
offices of the Institute, Margaret Street, London, 
W. A full and detailed report of the Ex- 
hibition will duly appear in the Buripprs’ 
JOURNAL. 

Society of Engineers.—An interesting 
visit was made by a party of the members of 
the Society of Engineers on Tuesday, the 20th 
nstant, So the ironworks of Messrs. Easton, 
Anderson and Goolden, Limited, at Erith. 
The Erith Ironworks were commenced in 1864 
by the firm of Easton, Amos and Anderson, 
and were laid out by Sir William Anderson, 
then a member of the firm, and now Director- 
General of Ordnance Factories. Designed at 
first as an off-shoot from the principal works 
at the Grove, Southwark, gradual extensions 
were carried out from time to time, until in 
1873 the Grove Works were finally closed, and 
the machinery and tools moved down to 
Krith. The works stand on a plot of ground 
about’ 17 acres in extent, and having a, 
frontage of about 800ft. to the River Thames, 
and the various shops are arranged side by 
side, the general direction being perpendicular 
to the river bank, so as to allow of the shop 
travellers working out on a gantry over barges 
lying in the river, A railway siding extends 
from the South Eastern Railway into the 
works, so that easy communication both by 
water and rail is ensured. The various shops 
lie between the offices and the river. _Com- 
mencing from the west side there are covered 
stores for stock, 95ft. by 43ft., and sheds for 
patterns covering an area of 150ft. by 90ft. 
Next to these lies a pattern shop 100ft. by 50ft. 
with a packing store at one end, and an elec- 
trical shop in two bays with a store close by. 
The dimensions of the electrical shop are 150ft. 
by 100ft., and room is left at the river end for 
extensions. East of these shops is a large 
open yard, and again east of this is the main 
building, consisting of six equal spans of 43ft. 
by 600ft. The two western spans are occupied 
by an iron foundry 240ft. long, a brass foundry 
and smiths’ shop. The next two spans are 
given up to machine and erecting shops, 
the roof in the latter being carried up so as to 
allow for the erection of lofty engines, the high 
traveller rails being 39ft. above floor level. 
The two bays next to these are devoted to 
boiler and bridge building; beyond this is 
another extensive yard, in which is a gantry 
used for the erection of caisson and other 
large work not easily dealt with in the shops. 
Beyond this is a field which is utilised as a 
ground for testing gun carriages, and is pro- 
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vided with suitable butts, &c. 
principal businesses in which the Company is 
engaged is pumping machinery of all sorts. 
Formerly it used to. make large numbers of 
beam engines for this purpose. Of late years 
‘it has been developing the direct-acting in- 
verted triple expansion type, a notable 
installation being at the new Waterworks at 
Leicester, where three such engines of large 
size are to be found, The Company has just 
brought out a new Corliss gear, which is very 
simple and efficient. -It has also introduced a 
new high-speed engine (called the “Hrith” 
_ engine), chiefly for direct driving of dynamos, 
which promises to have a good future before it. 


Correspondence. 


MR. JUSTICE CAVE AND ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of Tor BurtpErRs’ JouRNAL. 


Sir,—In a recent report of the case of 
Jalland v. Tyler and Hind, it appeared that 
no less than ten Architects were called upon 
to give evidence. The learned judge, in sum- 
ming up, is reported to have said that “ there. 
are no such unsatisfactory men as Architects,” 
and that all other scientific men tried to come 
to some sort of an agreement! Lawyers, and 
also doctors, disagree, and prosper more or less 
under the process, and there have been 
numerous cases where even learned judges 
have differed from each other, and: reversed 
and re-reversed decisions. If two or three 
judges cannot agree, it appears less likely that 


fully, _ GEORGE H. BIBBY. 


_ Hampstead, N.W., July 24, 1897. 


Announcements. 


Editorial. : we 


matter submitted to him, and will return all MSS. 
when stamps are sent to pay postage. : 


on Monday morning to ensure its treatment in the 
current issue. 


Publishing. : 
The terms for free post Subscription to any part 


PENCE per annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. . - Ec 


Advertising. 


PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 


pence, 
Three Insertions for the price of Two, ; 
Prepayments in the above advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. i 


tisements, Auction Sales and Contracts Open. 
Prices on application. ~ 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive, 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel ‘St 
Strand, W.C. 


As a memorial of the sixtieth year of the 
reign of the Queen, it is proposed to build an 
English Church in Lucerne, and an appeal for 
funds with this object in view is now being 


will be £7000. q 7 
A REMARKABLE Collection of portraits of the 
Royal family formed by Miss Marianne Sker- 


Queen’s service for over twenty-five years 
from the date of her marriage, was disposed 
of at Messrs. Sotheby’s auction rooms last 
week. The most important and interesting 
works in the collection were three drawings by 
“the Queen herself, and also four etchings by 


Prince Albert. The collection realised £60, 


One of the ~ 


ten Architects should do so—Yours faith-_ 


Tur Hpitror will be glad to read any suitable 


All matter must reach the Editor by the first post 


of the United Kingdom are Srx SHILLINGS AND Srx- - 


Situations WANTED, SITUATIONS - Vacant, 


Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, eighteen- 


Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Adver-_ 


- cost_ £80,000, and replaces the structure built. 


_announcing thatthe structure was ina er 
made. ‘The cost of the site and the Church 


condition. The lining of the bridge, it A 
rett, a lady filling a post of confidence in the | and would be put right in a very short 3 ime. 


connection with the Yorkshire Union of. 


“and about 230 have been rejected om accoun 
Her Majesty (signed), including a portrait of — 


_ aur 29, 189 


Trade and Craft. © 


MANUFACTURE OF MOTOR CARS. 
The motor carriage industry has taken root 
far more readily in France and in other Conti- 
nental countries than it has done in England. _ 
There are upwards of forty firms manufac- — 
turing self-propelled vehicles in France, and — 
the new industry is in a much more prosperous: 
state across the Channel than itis here. The ~ 
‘French havea decided preference for mecha- 
nical read traction, for they are not so 
squeamish about considerations of vibration, —~ 
smell, and other minor drawbacks so long a 
they find auto-cars more economical than 
horsed vehicles, and, while most of the existing — Pd 
tramways are being equipped with cars pro-— 
pelled by steam, electricity, or compressed air, 
it is stipulated that on all new lines that are — 
laid down mechanical power must be used. — 
The result. on the tramways has been that the 
service is not only vastly improved and made 
quicker and more regular, but it works out at | 
a considerably reduced cost, so that many a 
line formerly working at aloss is now making | 
large profits. The experiences of the experi- ~ 
menters with oil-driven motor carriages have — 
apparently not been very encouraging, and all 
the manufacturing firms are more sanguine ~ 
about the future than satisfied with the pre- 
sent. In regard to steam,the chief progress 
recorded seems to have been made by the 
Scotte road train, which in the transport of _ 
passengers has been put to very severe tests in 
various parts of France, and has comethrough 
‘the ordeal very satisfactorily. Itisan omnibus — 5 
train consisting usually of the motor carriage ~ £ 
with a large omnibus attached to it,and the — 
experimental service of these steam vehicles 
between Courbevoie and Colombes, in the — | 
-environs of Paris, has during the month or _| 
two for which the road trains haye been at 
work given every satisfaction, == tates 
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NEW RAILWAY IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


The ceremony of opening a new railway in _ 
the Isle of Wight took place recently. The — 
line at present is five and a half miles long. It — 

begins at a junction on the Newport and San- 
down system called Merston, and proceeds by _ 
an upward gradient through Godshill and the — 
picturesque village of Whitwell, at each of 
which places there is a station, to St. Law- | 
‘rence, a village to the west of Ventnor. At — 
the summit of the line,near Whitwell Station, — 

the train enters a tunnel 620 yards long, which _ 

pierces the Down. Itis intended to extendthe — 


line through the Steephill Estate and to con- | 


nect it with Ventnor by a station within a — 
short distance of the Royal Hotel and on a _ 
level with the centre of the town. Messrs. -_ 
C. J. Westwood and Co., of Clement’s Lane, 
London, are the contractors. It is claimed _ 
for the new line that it enables the tourist to & 
reach the Undercliff from the centre of the _ 
Isle of Wight by a shortened journey of six | 
miles, which is accomplished in about twenty ~ 
“minutes. _ Sake = eae 
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A new road and railway swing bridge over 
the Nene, erected by the Midland and Great~ 
Northern joint railways, was opened for traffic 
last week, at Sutton, Lincolnshire. The bridge, — 
which has been three years in construction, 


by Robert Stephenson forty-six years ago, 
The new bridge is worked by hydraulic power, 

_Wirs regard to the London County Coune 
notice, posted on Charing Cross railway brid; 


ous state, the South-Eastern Railway Compa: sa 


th-. Pp 
states that the structure is not in a dangerous 


explained, is slightly out of repair, but coul 


Tue tenth annual Exhibition of pictu 


of the somewhat limited amount 
available. The work exhibited s 
tinct advance upon previous displ. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vii 


_ Messrs. G. WALLER AND Co., . 165, Queen TENDERS. BRADFORD (Yorks.).—Accepted for the extension of 
Victoria Street, have obtained the contract for See ot i ey 7 aaa | Mr. Thos. Barker, C.E., 5, 
thé execution of all sewer ironwork for the Information from accredited sources should be | Va ‘onry.—Joseph Coates £421. 0 
vestry of St. Georce- -Martvr durine the | 8@2t to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can | Joinery.—J, Copley oe 365 0 

Ry 1 - ge the Martyr during the | be accepted unless they contain the name of the Tronfounding.—K. and H. W. Kaley 193 0 

ensuing three years. | Architect or Surveyor for the Work Siating.—Thomas Nelson 89 10 
+ 2 : 4 * Plumbing and Glazing.—R. me 55 

A new fire station in Carmelite Street, | Peserie ar. Whenon a et 47 15 

Whi "lars, Was 9° tg he: ANNFIELD PLAIN (Durham).— For the-execution of | Painting.—G. J. Walton ; 16 7 
NV hitefr a ms W a8 opened last week. The new | road improvement works, for the Urban District Council. : (All of Bradford.]} ‘ 
station, which consists of five stories, 18 second | a s Pi Ald oor PARAS hig carer awe ta | CARDIFF.—For the construction of an underground con: 
only in size +c " adauarters in Sc ame | Jos. Goldsborough £308 1 6 ates3 and Golds- venience in the Hayes, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, 

my in size to the headquarters in Southwark, Thos. A. Turnbull 30419 0} borough, West C.E., Town Hall, Carditf. Quantities by Engineer :— ; 
and has been constructed at a cost of more | oe) ae ae HS a 0 Kyo (accepted) seme 0 4 Ha Rees £2,839 8 0|James Allan, 

; Of - Mhe khaila: Soe 3 KEN M.—For laying surface-water relief sewer, Yhas. H. Parsons 2,499 2 0 Cardiff* £2,458 -0 9 
than £20,000. The building was designed by | Beckenham and Chaffinch roads, for the Urban District | igh ® Accepted. 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, Architect to the Council. | Council. Mr. John A, Angell, Surveyor :— CHESHAM.—For levelling, paving, &c., Higham-road and 

Tar Kaiser Wilhel atway Paoe 2 D. Brewer £538 10 6] E. Lles £406 6 3 three other roads, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
ee race ; * 1elmM railway bridge, between By Se oP akan ic ; 8 eat and Wo. oe 0 0 a EE ae Surveyor, stat a ar nc eto eay - 
Solincen and R sth = > ae area e | TT. Adam St 3 . Wadey : 39k -6.S ft . Williamst £1,050 0 0| Taylor and Par- 

“ae Be pa a! a remseheid in Rhenish Prussia, | Killingback & Co, 441 1 5} J. Jackson, Plais- T.Bristow,Bros.t+ 1,088 9 2) sonst £889 0 0 
the largest structure of the kind on the | Thomas and Edge 413 0 0] tow, B* 347 10 9 | Abel Mead, Ches- J. Smitht 515 0 0 


_____* Recommended for acceptance. 
BRACKNELUL.—For the erection of a cottage, &c., for 
the Berkshire County Council. Mr. Joseph Morris, County 


ham + * 1,005 0 0 * Accepted. 
| Surveyor’s estimate for four roads, £957 15s. 6d.] 
+ Total for four roads. 


1 s 2 . | 

Continent, has been formally opened by Prince | 
| 

Surveyor, 156, Friar-street, Reading :— | ~ Total for one road. 
| 


Frederick Leopold of Prussia, representing 


} 

\. 2 ~ why r © , u J ny , 
the Emper or. ~The total length of the bridge C. W. Cox & Son £1,353 0 0) E.C. Hughes ... £1,118 16 10 DUBLIN.—For erecting a new factory, Wood-street, 
is 51lyds., and that of its central span 187yds. | he ae ae : ee 0 0 ¢- eee 1,118 5 10 Dublin. Plans prepared by Mr. Richard W. Walsh, C.E., 
ae = atea + = See: n | C. Woodbridge ..._ 1,198 10 0 ast and Hyde... 1,087 6 @ 10, South Frederick-street. uantities by Messrs. Slevir 
Tt crosses the river Wupper at a height of | @ H. Tucker L194 0 0|J3.B. Steward .. 1026-0 0 | and Clayton -— : ae Bet sie 
353ft. above the water level, and is thus the | ¥ Sewer pie 0 0 afl i in ay, dames rate Br £6,750 | Roberts 2. ... . £6,570 
. ; BO eee Ls } - Clerk . .. 1,149° 0.0 rackne Ss 997 1G, 0 illiam Beckett ..... 6,720 | John Good : 6,500 
highest bridge in the world. * Accepted. Pemberton and Son .. 6,666| J. and H. Martin . 6,467 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. Ss 


—— 


Used in : oy Roofs, Piers, 


nearly e Bridges, Joists, 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK. 
GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS. 


LONDON {Siees: 3,.GRaczcHUnce sxmenn.ec. | MANCHESTER {®orts: Waci\S5aion° "===" 


Works: RATCLIFF, E. : ce < ” 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan RopGeErs, Lowpow.” Telephone No. 1026. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Namon, MANCHESTER. Telephone No. 637, 


FIRECLAY BRICK WORKS, PARESTONE, DORSET. 


SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM’ 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


and Girders. 


LARGE WATER SURFACE, Sin. hy 6:in,. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 
THOROUGHLY FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER. 
PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 
Made in ‘££ Vitro-Porcelain,” a new body, vitreous throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. [The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 


introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Anplication: 


SHANKS & Go., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 
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BAST MOLESEY.—For making up Beauchamp and 

Nightingale roads, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. 

Stevenson, Surveyor, Council Offices, East Molesey. Quan- 

tities not supplied :— : 

W. Adamson ... £936 0 0 / S$. Atkins, Kings- 

T. Daviesand Sons 921 0 0 ton-on-Thames* £684 13 6 

* Accepted. ; : 

HAMPTON-ON-THAMES.—For the evection of a fire- 

station, Thames-street, for the Urban District Council, 


Hampton. Mr. John Kemp, ©.E., Council’s Offices, Hamp- 
ton-on-Thames ;— é aah 
H. March . £418.11 | J. Wright, Hampton* £435. 15 


* Accepted. Ws? 
HAVERFORDWEST.—For additions, &c., to infirmary, 
for the Trustees of the Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest 
Infirmary. Mr. D. Edward Thomas, Architect, Victoria- 
place, Haverfordwest :— ; 
‘Wim, Thomas... ... £1,343 | Joseph Lewis Cantlett, 3 
T. Davies and Sons .. 1,268 Haverfordwest* .. £1,055 
* Accepted. ; 
KEIGHLEY.—For additions to Park Works, for Messrs. 
Hall and Stells. Mr. John Haggas, Architect, North-street, 
Keighley :— 
Masonry.—T. Moore, Keighley ... o: P| 
Joinery.—J. Hartley, Keighley ... 5 
Slating. —Thornton and Binns, Keighley 
Plastering.—Eli Sharp, Keighley 
Plumbing.—W. Sugden, Keighley sid ti 
Tronwork.— John Barrett, Crosshills, near 
Keighley A a < 5 is 
KINGSTON. — For extension at Kingston Brewery. 
Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy, and Usher, Architects. Quantities 
by Messrs. K, L. Curtis and Sons :— 


oe Bek 


Faulkner... ... «.. .... £6,677 | Wheatley and Sons, 
Oldridge and Son... ... 6,667 East Molesey ’,, £6,630 
B. E. Nightingale 6,646 


LANCASTER.—For erecting four shops, &c., for Messrs. 
J. and C. Fell. Mr. J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church- 
street, Lancaster. Quantities by Architect :— 

Masonry. —William Harrison 

Joinery.—Ed. Thompson A ? 

Slating and Plastering.—T. Cross &Son + £1,882 15 7 
Plumbing and Glazing.—Harrison and \ 


Mozer ... a <i j : 
[All of Lancaster. 1 


LEE.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Rose of Lee” 
Lee, Kent. Mr. W. J. Ingram, Architect :— 


public-house, 


Prestage bh £9,248 | F. and H, Higgs ... £8,677 
Courtney and Fairburn 9,227 | Rowe ; 4 _ 8,600 
Whitehead . ow ve 9,199 | Lascelles and Co. 8,598 
Spencer and Co. .... ..,. 8,793 | Lily and_Lily. Su My Oe 

W.Shurmur ... . 8,719} Beer and Gash ... 7,871 


LEICESTER. — For the erection of house, cottage, 
stabling, &c., for the Corporation. Mr, T. W._Pettifor, 
Architect, Berridge-street Chambers, Leicester. Quantities 
by Architect :— 


J. E. Johnson and Rradshaw and Sons £8,928 5 


Son... .: 0 i. 2 40£105720° 0) W.M. Sharp... ... 8,657 14 
M, Martin .. 9,818 0] Riddett and Son, 
G. Holt 9,463". 0 Prospect-road- 
Tyers and Yates... 9,261°°0 Leicester* s 8,475 0 


E, Orton é 8,998 0] E. Foxt B. 7,999 -0 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 

LEYTON .—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Prince of Wales’”’ public- 

house, High-street. Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, and Gunton, 

Architects :— 


Antill and Son . £3,850 | Lascelles and Son £3,449 
Allen and Son 0) W. Shurmur ... . 8,446 
Snewin Bros. Edwards and Medway 3,347 
Jarvis and Sons 8,596 | C. Cox 3,178 


—For widening, &C.5 Linacre- 
Mr. W. B. Garton, 


LITHERLAND (Lanes.) 
road, for the Urban District Council. 


Surveyor, Sefton-road, Litherland, Quantities by Sur- 
MEYiOL so ea oe. , afte 
W. F, Chadwick ... £496 7 2] J. Keating & Sons, 


Peter Balmer 449 0.0 7, Commercial- 
Thos. Horrocks 439 5° 6 road, Liverpool* £414 6 0 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £486. ] 
* Accepted. 

LITHERLAND (Lanes,).—For the completion of Violet- 
road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. B. Garton, 
Surveyor, Sefton-road, Litherland. Quantities by Sur- 
veyor .— 

Peter Balmer... £1,037 0 0) J. Keating & Sons £913 5 5 
W. F. Chadwick 988 12 9] Stephen Ashcroft, 
T. Horrocks 941 10 5 Bootle (accepted) 898 10 9 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,017 1s. 2d., if Haslingden 
flags used. ] 


THE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Lto., 


Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
FOR THE 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


OF FUEL. 
Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. 


100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
g WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 


Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


BATH STONE FIRMS L™- 


BATH, 


FOR ALL THE BATH STONE 
a 


PROVED KINDS OF 


FLU AT for Hardening, Waterproofing, and Pre- 
5 serving Building Materials. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


od 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, wW. 


LLANDILO (Wales).—For the erection of schools for the 
Liandilo Fawr School Board. Mr: Hy. Herbert, Architect, 


Brynmarlais, Ammanford, R.S.O. :— 


B. Howell and Thomas and 
Son, Ltd -. £2,197 18 0 Evans... ... ... £1,945" 0-0 
Ben Davies... 2,106 17 3| Ben Jenkins... 1,995 0 0 
L. Davies 2,103 3 8|D. Evans, Llan- 
Thomas and GHO* yr eR eA S00 
Stephens... ... 1,970 0 0 * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For the further extension o 


robe-chambers, Queen Victoria-street. Quantities by Mr. 
Chas. Robson, Lewisham. 
fireproof floors by Messrs. Mark Fawcett, and Co., Queen 
Anne’s-gate :— ; 
Larke and Son ..._ ... £22,100 | Shurmur etree ei) 
J. Greenwood .... 21,650 | Higgs and Higgs 19,855 
Lascelles and Co. ... 21,335 | Patman & Fothering- 
Foster and Dicksee ....- 20,990 ham.) gongs es 20, 62t 
H. Williams ... 20,975 | Lawrence and Sons... 19,776 


Holloway 20,387 | Holloway& Greenwood 19,569 
Downs 19,992 | Jerrard and Sons* 19,547 


* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse at Shacklewell- 
lane, Stoke Newington, for Messrs. Lloyd, Attree, and 
Smith. Mr. J. R. Vining, Architect :— 


Thomerson and Son ... £9,460 | McCormick and Co. ... £7,777 
F.and H. Higgs ... ... 8,990} W. Downs . Paes eae eyo 
Foster and Dicksee .. 8,988} W. Shurmur ... 7,557 
Holliday & Greenwood 8,888] Bowyer ... ... .....5 7,538 
Johnson and Co. ..._ ... 8,600} E. Lawrenee and Son 7,474 
Turtle and Appleton ,.. 8,575 | Groverand Son ... ... 7,288 
Jarvisand Son ... 7,975 | W. Wall) 2.20 ne Gels 


Patman & Fotheringham 7,780 
LONDON,.—For alterations at No. 28, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.C. Mr. F. Hammond, Architect :— 
Ashby Brothers .. £715} Shurmur Sat Capra ene OK 
DIXON = ese her W10;| Waarke nite eee oe ON 
LONDON.—For factory at Dalston-lane, N.E. Mr. A. E. 
Hughes, Architect :— 


H. L. Holloway ... ., £12,100] W. Downs. .., ... £10,983 
Adamson .....-.... -11,449| W. Dabbs 10,524 
E. Lawrence and Son 11,250} Chessum and Son ... 9,936 
Faulkner 11,1874) W.Shurmurses, 7 20-9, 889 


Williams —_....... |... 10,986 
LONDON.—For additions to warehouse at Wick-lane, Old 
Ford, for Messrs. Allan, Cockshut, and Co. Mr. F. M. 
Elgood, Architect :— 
Hollandand Hannen .. £7,777 | W. Shurmur 1 EAT 
Holloway Brothers ... 7,240 | Perry and Co. cates avs © OyB42 
Harris and Wardrop ... 7,197 
LONDON.—For rebuilding the “Sir Robert Peel”’ public- 
house, Walworth-road. Mr. W. J. Ingram, Architect :— 


Lang and Son > 2. 382,529] Long”. ton cee SPINS dee: age 
F. and H. Higgs . 2,450} Lily and Lily... 2,259 
Beer and Gash ... .., 2,359] Courtney and Fairburn 2,199 
Whitehead  .... 5)» 2,840] W. Shurmur: 2s) 0) 5, 22,195 
ROWE Ak ok Sees . - 2,320 | Maxwell ...2 -.. A es ges 

LONDON.—For the erection of four shops at. -Chrisp- 


street, Poplar. Messrs. J. and S. F, Clarkson, Archite 
Turnbull and Son . £4,814 | McCormick if 
Harris and Wardrop. 4,565 | W.Shurmur ... 
Atherton and Dolman 4,531 | J. E. Todd 
_ LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and repairs to three 
houses, Brady-street, Bethnal Green, Mr. W. W. Jenkinson, 
Surveyor, 6, Moorgate-street :— 

Geo. Brittain : to iv es ; ... £210 


LIFTS 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, 
Electric, or Hand-Power, 


M.T.MEDWAY:0" 


ALBERT WORKS, 


ROLT ST., DEPTFORD, S.E. 


SAFETY... 
.. ECONOMY: =. 
~. SPEED. 


the Argus 
Printing Co., Ltd., premises, Temple-ayenue, for the Argus 
Printing Co., Ltd. Mr. Chas. Val. Hunter, Architect, Ward- 


Constructional ironwork and 


LONDON. — For stables, &¢c., at Gainsborough - road, 
Hackney Wick, for the Acme. Wood Block. Company. 
Messrs. Barnes, Williams, and Co., Architects :— 


White and Co. ... ... £649 | Britton... 6... es, £606 
Outhwaite... .. >... ... 684) W,Shurmur ... 2... 5855 
KiddleandSon  ... .... 610] Jarvis and Son... |... 5657 


LONDON. — For alterations to. the ‘Prince Arthur” — 
public-house, Poplar. Mr. F. A. Avion, Architect. 
alt o> eee 


A, E. Symes. ... PHS Lesp epee oe ee 
W.Shurmur ... 2,170 | Brown, Kruse and Co. 1,834 
W. ‘Watson <5 5” 3, 2;1455- OC. Simmons: 252 a le 
J. Hi Cocks 3.0... 2,095. | W..J, Maddison=,-; 4... aly725 


LONDON.—For alterations and_ decorations at 9, Gt. 
Marylebone-street, Mr. Reilly, Architect, 23, St. Swithin’s- 


lane :— 
.. £1,100 


Geo. Brittain, Kennington ... j 
No competition. 
LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of warehouse, No. 3. 
New Inn Broadway, New Inn Yard, Shoreditch, for Mr, 
E. C. Street. Mr. W. H. Punnett, Architect ;— 
B. R. Cogman ae Be A chee ... £88 
LONDON .—Accepted for the erection of warehouse, No. 4, 
for Mr. E..C. Street. Mr. W. H, Punnett, Architect :— 
B. R. Cogman ey, ~~ ny eS . £663 
LONDON.—For alterations tothe Master’s offices at the 
Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E., for the Guardians. Mr, 
W. A. Finch, Architect, 76, Finsbury-payement, H.C. :— 
W.Silk and Son ... ... £1,500} S. R. Lamble. ~ ... ..-£1,318 
W.Shurmur .. .. .. 1,450} Chessum and Son* .. 1,200 
T. E. Mitchell . 1,393 * Accepted. 
LONDON,—Accepted for the erection of two houses, 
Greyhound-road, Tottenham, for Mr. W. M. Jeffery. Mr. — 
J. E. Pinder, Architect :— 
W. Hawley ... i me) ie “3 we wa £540 
LONDON .—Accepted for the erection of two houses, Cul- 
ross-road, Tottenham, for Mr. J. Rogers. Mr. J, E, Pinder, 
Architect :— 
W. Hawley ... ie 7 La a y2 ... £500 
LONDON .—For painting interior and exterior of Munster- 
road Schools (Chelsea), for the London School Board. Mr, 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— $ 
W. Hornett ... ... £695. 0 0| W. Brown* v1. £32216) OF 
Fi Chidléy 2) .° 581) 8.6 Accepted. ae 
LONDON.— For interior painting of Saunder’s-road 
Schools (Chelsea), for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, Architect :— 
E. T. Folley... ... £630 0] G, H. Sealy* -., £238 50m 
G. Neal... 875 0-1) W. Brown . 187.10 
W.R.and A. Hide .... 239 15 . *Accepted. ; 
LONDON.—For painting interior and exterior of Swan- 
street Schools (City), for the London School Board. Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
F. T. Chinchen ... ... £318 15.| A. W. Derby* i. £278 OR 
* Accepted. a 
LONDON.—For interior and exterior pa‘nting of Sayer- ~ 
street. Schools (Kast Lambeth), for the Londen School. 
Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— ‘ 
W..V. Goad ..: 
F. R. Blaxton 


. £598 0 0| B.E. Nightingale* £340 0 0 
424. 17-6 * Accepted. é 


FLOORING BLOCKS 


¥ Yy . 
Y, a 


Vi 


Z. 


YELLOW. |PITCH PINE — 
Per 100 Blocks Shin wish : 
out of sizes. At Wharf. |“Gne thonth, | At Wharf. 
173 x3x3 12-3 11 2 16 
174 x3x2 8 9 FEAR 14-8 
17;x3xlt 6 9 6 0 9 1 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


13x42 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. 
1 x 4g ” 42/6 ” 21/= 2” 


Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 
TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Telephone No. G01 Avenue. 


CAMERAS AND | 
- SHUTTERS. & 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANFNG. CO., AL 


Illustrated 
atalogue Free. 


i 


SIMPLEST 


Jury 28, 1897.] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ‘ ix 


LONDON .—For interior painting of Surrey-square Schools LONDON .—For making-up and paying Little Vale-place and Stanwick-road, S.W., for the Fulham Vestry, Mr. Chas 


ast beth), for f ° ri : ° - . 
Serene ee the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bottenll, C-E., Town Hall, Walham Green, 8.W. :— 
ed & Be | 7 ByNightingade,. £368 0 0 Tee Ae Re, Ee ene em SR Cae eR Cee Sa eee re a i AE SA 
wooc : 454 0 0|F.R. Blaxton* .. 30217 6 S rick-r Sec | ; 
D. Charteris 300-0. 0 eA coepbed. 7 6 | | Stanwick-road, Sec. IT. | Little Valo-place. 
j rer re cr or interior eee (old portion), and in- a aca —— Re ae 2 eed wet lB oy EA 
erior painting (new portion) of Victory-place Schools (East | oad- eee Rat aT AL Aaa: | nant|. load- > : | 
ee, fo the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, way. Mork, Tmpe pial V Ione AS Aan Wey. York. | Imperial} Victoria.|Adamant 
B. E. Nightingale (accepted) ... ie ¥ £217 | | Orca | abs @ | aes ea | 
LONDON—For painting interior of Wood’s-road School | Imperial Stone Co.,Green- | pe | se £8 £ ) 
(Bast Lambeth), for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. wich ie oy | ome iat 45 > - — aa a 
Bailey, Architect :— _ | J. Ball, Chiswick eit } z 6) es au x | ii 
Maxwell Bros. Limited (accepted) ... - 3 . £524 Lawrence, and Thacher, | | | a | Pa 
LONDON.—For cleaning interior of J.M. School, and Up. Tooting 7 Sek | 9 Si | a ae <2 | a - = | 
painting interior and exterior of S.M. School, Pakeman- Nowell & Co., Kensington | 199 |- 58 eae Spit Sd eer oe dort be eee 33 — at at 
street (Finsbury), for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. va Parry, Fulham _ .., | 177 10 69 10 | $i a | 200 33 1d a — | ~ 
Bailey, Architect :— ve Mears, Fulham | 170 a a — | 93 tat ate | 
BE. Laurence and Sons ... £408 | Stevens Bros.*.., 2... £370 H.J.Greenham, Hammer- | | | i 
T. Cruwys : 407 * Aceepted. aa Sea aye aetna atk j; 192 ) | 104 ' — | 
LONDON.—For painting interior and exterior of Black- saiher ssi Gs ie aga | 199 | | | 
wall-lane Schools (Greenwich), for the London School es 2S fe | se Sa | <= | es, [= W112 | — _ a zs 
ae Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect .— See) a a MS \ ia | 
, Foreman £435 .0 0) W. Banks : £334 11 6 LONDON.—For interior cleaning of Hack ivisi | ‘i ‘ i , 
RS ao pad . = aN sOD : i 0 »e g ackney Divisional LONDON.—For ine Hich-street Se ‘ 4 
Proctor tic) te -836 ba ain os ga petal Son* 329 0 0 res ( a etapa for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. E.), for ie Dot Dad ie Fete abe u woos penOEn Tey, 
; ed. ailey, Architect :— | Architect :-— ay ees Me de elisha SCE ROLY 
LONDON. — For painting interior of ‘Burrage-grove | G. Barker £79 0| W. Silk and Son* £49 0 W. G. Bes ; 
ran hx Bs, he ah age-g Sagaoe toot ane ede a and So , LAE . G, Beaumont & Son £33 ’. Derby 2809 
Sete ees 3 aa a the London School Board. Mr, G. Wales eae ie * Accepted | D. Gibbs and Co. ee am i ca Rober etske sees 
W.Banks ... ... ., £425] C. Foreman £359 LONDON.—For exterior painting of Sydney-road Schools~ | Fe SS ere painting London Fields Schools for the 
Thomas and Edge * “390 1 EB. Proctor* i maar (Hacktey) for the London School Board. Mr. 1. J. Bailey, | MeCormi ag ag ert ad Bovey, Architect :— 
I Rares a ey rehitect :— ea rMick & Sons £717 +. Barker £520 0 0 
LONDON See een) pcAeDied. ; : G. Wales wy. £348 | Stevens Bros.* £228 | Be oe 5834 6) Silk and Son 500 ~0 0 
uO2 N.—For painting interior and exterior of Hal- W. Silk and Son 2471 AW. Derby.” “55, |. ©. Willmott .» 578 14 0} J. Morrison* 498 0 0 
ot eS Bono for the London School wut 3 Accepted EN AS RIE MOR * Accepted hoe 
oard. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— = : : ake ge Ss 3 LONDON.—For painting interior : dearer tee Uae 
H. Somerford & Son £537 -0] W. Holding and Son £392 0 | LONDON.—For interior painting of Wenlock-road School | DHE Agata Schools Toute) ean Or cone 
U, Forem: ms ‘ sk aan (Hackney), for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey School Boar TT Riley. BE) por the: Tondon 
IAT ret Fees 2 qe 0| W. Banks ee OO 142 ea pohiteat 3 . J. Bailey, School Board. Mr. T, J. Bailey, Architect :— 
ce f Z Y G. Minter* 2107 5 ae Pee, aris 4 
LONDON.—For ae eaten a anidtartenor ok HG McCormick and Sons £454 0|J. Groyer and Son ... £358 10 | Boe Mine sth ee ‘ £102 10 
street (Greenwich) Schools, for the bondon School ey: Perkins and Co... ... 404 0) Stevens Bros.* .. .. 351 0 | | LONDON.—For painting Portman-place Schools (Tower 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect:-— ane T. Nicholson... «.._ 368 0 * Accepted, | Hamlets), for the London School Board. “Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
C. Foreman .... £562 0 0) W. Banks © .... ... £459 11 6 | LONDON.—For painting Haggerstone Road Schools, for Architect a oe 5 et oe 
Thomas and Edge 541 0 0|E. Proctor* ...... 400 0 0 the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect:— | W.G. Beaumont & Son £546! A.W. Derby 0... .. £477 
* Accepted. McCormick and Sons ... £570| G. Barker .. = gag |- G- Wales i>... .., 540 | A. R. Symes* .. . 889 
LONDON .—For interior painting of Sydenham Hill-road W. Shurmur’-............ 553 | J. Grover and Sons* . .. 533 LON 7 - *Accepted. _ 
Schools (Greenwich), for the London School Board. Mr. * Accepted. coe aN OD ek atone ing exterior of ‘‘ Latchmere’?’ School 
nae Bauley, Arshitect = 3 or LONDON.—For painting Heber-road Schools for the B ne ents y we the London Schoo) Board. “Mr, T. J. 
A.Blackand Son ... ... £430] G. Kemp on London School B : atIRGr A en | Bailey, Architect: 
EP. Bull a3 Kemy plotie sage aes TO ondon School Board. Mr. 'T. J. Bailey, Architect :— H. J. and G. Mallett 327 I BeD 
i. P. Bulled and Co. .... 293| J. and C. Bowyer* ..... 256 | Holidayand Greenwood £777 Rice and Son*... |. ... £195 | Holloway Bre meee 270 | E. By Tucker... . £249 
W. Akersand Co... 289 * Accepted. | = Accepted olloway Bros. . 250 | H. Brown*.. . 195 
| : | * Accepted. 


MCNEILL’ Ss FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
= (Silicate Cotton), for Fi 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOO 108 'Siunaprootng = 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


Ee. MCN EIL.L, & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Manufacturers of 


IRON STAIRCASES 


(Straight and Spiral). 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES, | Wi, WARY 
AS Co 


1SSs2- 


IRON DOORS, 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, GATES & RAILINGS. 


GENERAL WROUGHT & CAST-IRON WORK. 


LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


The St. Pancras Iron Works, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


(Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations.) 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL Reading Cases may be had on 
application to the Manager, price Is. 9d. London Agents: HENRY WARING, 0, Queen Victoria Street, E.C 


V7 
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t 
| 
{ 


ny 


ae 


SS SS ET 


STIR CAE 


PEAR RETEST DAD 


ee 


Sees 


a 


ST 


FEARS 


+x 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
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LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the ‘Queen 
Hotel,” Manchester-road, Poplar, E., for Mrs. G. Marner. 
Mr Fred. A, Ashton, Architect, 177, Romford-road, Strat- 


ford, E. :— 

A, E. Symes ... 2. ...£1,585.| G. Veale .. £1,875 
C. Simmons j 1,580 | Spencer and Co. ¥, 1,368 
W. Watson 1,390 | J. and H. Cocks*... 1,350 


W. J. Maddison ... .;.° 1,380 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the. manufacture, supply, delivery, and 
erection of three triple-expansion engines, and six centri- 
fugal pumping engines, together with condensers and all 
accessories complete, at the proposed new pumping-station 
at North Woolwich, for the London County Council :— 
Fleming and Fer- D. Stewart and Co., 
guson, Ltd... ... £13,950 0 Ltd ’ ah fe 
Drysdale and Co..., 11,950 0| James Watt & Co. 10,420 0 
John Cochrane* 7,520 0 
For the manufacture, supply, delivery, and erection of two 
Lancashire botlers, with all fittings complete, at the 
proposed pumping station. 
D. Stewart and Tetlow Brothers £1,120 0 0 


£10,524 15 


Co., Ltd. . £1,261 13 4] John Thompson —§ 1,025 0 0 
Clayton, Son, Edwin Danks and 

and Co., Ltd, 1,163 10 0 Co., Ltd.* 1,000 0 0 
Tinkers, Ltd= ... 1,135°20. 0 


* Accepted. 

LONDON .—For erecting new premises for the Stratford 
Co-operative Society; Plaistow. Mr. B. Pite, Architect :-— 
Atkin and Green 400 | Co-operative Builders,. £2,296 

W. Shurmur 2 


W. Watson 
Pattison 


W. Beale ; Se eee 
Barrett and Power Thomerson and Son 
Harris and Wardrop 


Gregar and Son 
JA. Reed 


2,306 | 
LONDON .—For new wing, &c., to the convent, Clarendon- 
square, W.:— 


W. Watson £13,250 | Smith and Sons £11,397 
Patman and Yother- Coxhead 11,375 
ingham : 12,276 | B, E. Nightingale 11,250 


W. Shurmur 


premises, for the Burton Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 
Edward Forshaw, Architect and Surveyor, Burton-on-Trent. 


Tomkinson & Bettelley £1,750 
P. H. Bennion, Long- 

ss ton (accepted) ..- ... 1,729 
MAIDENHEAD.—For a steel lattice bridge, 65ft, span, 
Bray, for the Berkshire County Council. Mr. Joseph Morris, 
County Surveyor, 156, Friar-street, Reading :-— 


T. R. Yoxalt 


1,750 


’ 


Price & Corneille £2,362 10 0! Rammage, Gouge, 

Jesse Tildesley 972 0 0 and Co, £755 10 0 

W. Richards and J. Q. Brettell |... =717 12 0 
Son : 850 0 0 |G.H. Tucker... 664.0 0 

Cross and Cross 798.0 0 |Thos. Woodall ... 65416 6 

Matthew T.Shaw 796 0 0 Dyne,Steel,& Son 625-10 0 

J. Shewell & Co. 78418 11 | A: J. Ellis S602 1204 
MANSFIELD.—For alterations and additions to the 


Mansfield and Mansfield Woodhouse District Hospital, m 
commemoration of her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. Mr. R. 
Frank Vallance, hon. Architect, Mansfield :— 


H. Vickers £1,774 0 O03. F. Price .. ... 1,646 13 -0 
J.H. Vickers ... 1,687 4 8] Fishers Brothers £1,608 12 2 
Gilbert and Gab- .. Greenwood, 

bitass ... 1,650 0 0 Mansfielda* 1,520 -0.0 


ra * Accepted. 
MANSFIELD .—For new banking premises, Market-street, 
Mansfield, for Messrs, Samuel Smith and Co., bankers, Not- 


tingham. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield :— 
J. J. Adams ..- £7,895 0| Gilbert and . Gab- 
H. Vickers Sedge 880 2.0): bitass* ... £7,389 0 


J. H. Vickers ... 


_ 7,660 4 * Accepted. 
[All of Nottingham.] 
MANSFIELD .—For erecting a dwelling-house, Pleasley- 
hill, Mansfield, for Mr, Alfred Archer. Mr. R. Frank Val- 
lance, Architect, Mansfield :— 


C.G. Percival . £395 0| J. W. Sweltridge, 
H. Brailsford& Son... 325-0 Mansfield* « £255 10 
E. Turners 800 0 * Accepted. 


MIDDLETON (Lancs.).—For the execution of sewerage 
works, Wince Brook (Contracts Nos. 2 and 4), for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. H. L. Hinnell, 0.E., 41. Corporation-street, 
MV unchester :— 

Contract No. 3. 
G. Freeman and Sons, Hollinwood, Oldham. 
Contract No. 4. 
J. Ainscouth and Son, Oldham, 
As per schedule of prices. ] 

NORWICH.—For the. execution of sewerage ‘works, 
Contract 6, for the Corporation. Mr. A. E. Collins, C.E., 
Guildhall, Norwich :— 
Workman ; .. £45,500 0 
Monk and Newell 33,896 7 * Accepted. 

B. Cooke and Co., + Withdrawn. 

Battersea*... ... 29,682 0 
[City Engineer’s estimate for above work, £30,000 ;~plus 

£2,000 for contingencies, £32,000.) 


Geo, Osentont .,. £24,828 0 


BRICKS. 
CEMENT. 


EASTWOOD & Co., Limited, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


LIME. 


LONDON PLATE-CLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St.,; E.C. 
Glass of all kinds coyered by the Policies of this Company. 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS.- 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim‘has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 
EE SSS 


PORTABLE HOISTING ENGINE, Three 
Portables, 18in. Horizonal, four 
others, Deal Frame, Log and Deal, Joiner’s 
Bench, Moulding Machine, Lathe, Saw- 
sharpener, Drilling Machine. 


POVIS, BALE .& Co., Appold Street, London. 


OXFORD.—For alterations to Fish Market, and north end 


son, Architect, Wrexham :— 


Thomas Adams... £1,076 0 0 
John Jackson |... 1,942 14 6 Common, Sur- 

Sidney Hudson... 1,895 15 6 TOV eae bade ONO 

|Surveyor’s estimate, £1,781. | the U 

* Accepted according to schedule of prices. 


E. Des, Mitcham Thos. Harris ... 


o 


rban District Council. 
Town Hall, Withington = 


ldin, Leicester or other Granite, 
Clee Hill Dhu Stone Company (per J. G. Bull 


iii-to alta. oi Vip oe ae RO: oS 
WHITCHURCH (Wales).—For the execution of sewerage 


Turner Bros. . .. £1,130 | W. H. Wycherly and works, for the Liandaff and Dives Powis Rural District 
Davies Bros. 1,073 | Company... .. ... ... £999 Council, Mr, W. Fraser, ©.E., 17, Queen’s-chambers, 
E. C. Probert : 1,028 | Thos. Rogers and Son, Cardiff :— : 
W. E.Samuel PeeOro Brymbo®. 7 -* 7. 5-830 Frank Ashley .. £396 0 0| Eli Rees*... .. ... £20015 6 
(Bricks, terra-cotta, tiles, and sand, and carting same found. | Wm. Amos _.., .... 340.5 0} Ed. Williams 988 3 6 
* Accepted at £845, including fir in place of spruce. Mackay and Davies 33010 0| Ed. Moore 260 13° § 
SEVENOAKS ,.—For levelling, paving, &c., Mount Harry- Wm. Cox* ... __.. 296 11 0| Jas. Wood 258 15 § 
road, Kast, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Jabez Mann, Varnes & Shaplin 296 8-0| Williams ‘and 
C.E,, Council Offices, Sevenoaks :— A. S. Morgan &Co. 294 0 0]. Thomas, Cardifft 253 1 6 


*Too late. .} Accepted. 


Re ee) 
WITHINGTON (HLanes.).—For the erection of stables, - 
workshops, and sheds at the Town’s Yard, Nc ee for | 


Mr, A. H. Mountain, 


SNARESBROOK.— For the. erection of residence, Workshops, 
stabling, &c. Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, and Gunton, Archi- Stabling. Sheds, &e. Total, 
tects :— Eyan Roberts and : ; 
J, Williams ... £3,893 | E. Lawrence and Son . £3,635 Bone. 2. £887 0-0) opi aeee £1,682 0. 0 
Munday and Co... ..... 3,799) W. Shurmur ....-:, 8,558 RaceandNewboult 316 210 .. 1,212 8 9 .. 5988 11. 7 
Patman & Fothering- Joliffe and Son ~... 3,250 Amos Mason... ... 340 0 0 1,230 0 0 1,570 0 0 
aces 1 Oh eer . «. 8,698} Snewin Brothers ... 3,248 A.V. Sharratt _.. 332 0 0 1,222 0 0 1,554 0 @ 
Sabey and Sons... 3,643 2 J. and J. Parish, | 
STAINES.—For the supply of 400 tons of granite and 1,000 Withington* .. 310 0 0 .. 1,107 10 0 1,417 10 0. 
tons of flint, for the Urban District Council. Mr. BE, J. * Accepted. 
Barrett, C.E., Town Hall, Staines :— 
; Per ton 
liin. Guernsey Granite, 8. -d, s 
W. Griffiths ssi ey ee Pe ee a A RCHITECT and SURVEYOR in good 
Mowlem and Co. oeacha ot er Oo ae O practice in Devonshire, and holding Public 
A.andF.Manuelle .. — . ern D2 Appointment, wishes to DISPOSE of his BUSINESS 
L. Summerfeld .. we) Ik 9. 


in ¢onsequence of ill-health.—Apply, Devon, Office ot 
Buitpers’ Journat, Arundel-street, Strand, 5 


and Co.) .. ie 0 
Trickett and Sons =: # Z a 6 
Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Com- 

pany, Narborough, Leicester* ... va ae TAOS 
Narborough and Enderby Granite Company... 14 : 

5 
3 


in the preparation of 


UPTON PARK.—For alterations, &c., to the ‘‘ White MEASURE-UP - WORK, 


‘10 LOCAL SURVEYORS.—ASSISTANCE 
Sanitary, Engineering, and | 
Architectural Drawings, Quantities, Hstimates, Surveys, 
Reports, &c., by_a Firm holding public appointment, — 


sociation of Municipal and 


Geol Crnuies Gomme ee ean ae and certificated hy the Asso | 
Whitwick Granite Company ao bie ete. DOES County Engineers and Sanitary Institute.—Address, 
T. Wainwiight150-28- Se pe oe Loe ee Box 508, Office of BurnpERS’ JOURNAL, 19°34! 
Flint: Se 
Eas a Singungte  t ree eek eae UANTITIES.—The Central London Sur-” 
arnnam 1 ompany .«. Abr Ey nes ‘ . . ~ oS 
7 ; % 7 | veying Office, assisted by a Competent Staff, is 
ee Eee aie, ss prepared to promptly PREPARE 


UANTITIES, 


&e., guaranteeing strict 


References given. — Address, wee | 


W- Watson’ 22.) 2. oe -24a0 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For erecting dwelling-house, Green- 
leaf-road, for Mr. John Clark. Mr. H. C. Marston, Sur- 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For erection of church and schools, 
at Hoe-street, Walthamstow. Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, 


and Gunton, Architects :— S-F Back 70, Gower-street, W.C, 


LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL 
used in Architecture and the Building Trades, 
By GAVIN JAMES BURNS, B.Sc., F.S.1. aa 


veyor, Walthamstow :— ; & 
padiey Jeg oe cave £165 | G@. W. ages eis £425 Contains explanations of over 2000 terms. oe 
tewart and ayman .... 4501 ecepted. 4 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For erecting residence at Prospect London: E. and F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. ss 


Hili.. Mr. J, William Dunford, Architect = Ps Pedi 
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W.Shurmur ... 1,944 


—Preparation personally or by correspondence. 
Residence can be arranged if desired. Full particulars - 
on application to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, — 
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TERMS” 


mene * public-house, Upton Park. Mr. F. A. Ashton, accuracy. Aisa 
rehitect :— Walbrook-chambers, Walbroo 5c; 

A,H. Symes .. .. ... £2,675 | Hearle and Farrow _... £2,300 - 2 

J.and H. Cocks .. 2,502 | W. J. Maddison 2,255 Price 3s, : 
W.Shurmur ... 2,470 | C. Simmons 23200 
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KE. Lawrence and Son., £5,505 
Edwards and Medway 53397) W. Shurmur .. .. . 
W. Dabbs... .,. .. 5,397] J. Chessum and Son .., 5,300 
Snewin Bros. ., 5,382 | Coxhead 0. 2 a. ove 5,184 
Bateman... -... 847 | Castle... 0. a an 4,845 
WALTHAMSTOW.— For carrying out certain repairs 
and renovations at the undermentioned schools, for the 
Walthamstow School Board. Mr. W. A. Longmore, Archi- 
tect, Walthamstow :— Z 
Jaryis.—Marsh-street Schools (boys) = .. £149 15 
‘5 3 » (girlsandinfants) 2 5 
Evans.—Gamnel-road Schools i, uw. 149 
Challis.—Higham Hill Schools 
Penn,—Maynard-road Schools 
Studd.—Pretoria-avenue Schools 75 10 
Eyans.—Markhouse-road Schools i v. 69 10 
WATFORD (Herts).—For the erection of branch bank for 
the London and South Western Bank, Limited. Messrs. 


Exams. by Correspondence. 


86 10 


80 10 for Resident Students. 


HOWGATE, A.R.I,.B.A., 


Jubilee Panel in Red aud Buff Terra Cotta, commemorative of the 
6Ith Year of He: Majezty’s Reign. 


SEMI-ENCAUSTIC PAVING TILES. 


(Specially suitable for Entrance Hal's, Conservatories, &c.) 


BROWN & DRAS GLAZE0 BRICKS. 


White and Coloured 
Enamelled 
Bricks. 


Roofing and Ridge 


ODOR TES 


© fer PAVEMENTS 
4¢ WALLS HEARTHS ze} 


4 , AS USED BY THE i 
Se neodunc Andnitects ERuildenst 
13 Cathedrals, Thousands of Churches, Public. I 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these 
Wiles. Best Quality Only. 
Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. : 
6 6 6 0 8 A | LS | le A ne ef ee pe 


i 
i 
W. GODWIN & SON, iii" WITHINGTON, [i 
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ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above” | 


RED CRESTING & FINIALS. 


Red and Buff Chimney-Pots. 


Glazed Pipes, Blue Bricks, Quarries, Copings, &¢ 
Intustratep List on APPLICATION. — 


Institute 
No books are required. ~ 


Architectural Aeeune pieey aa 
Catalogues 6d. Shs See e to Mr. W.. CHURC 2a 


erchard House, 70, Gower- — 


street, W.C. (close to British Museum); 


Tiles, 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


in Stock. 


Quick Supply? 


Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


Pridmore and Anderson, Architects, Watford. Quantities | 


of No. 2 Avenue, Meat Market, for the Corporation :— by Mr. R. J. Stamp :— 
Ward Bros, .. £1,580 | W. Rose. ou. £1,895 Yerbury |... £4,890 | Waterman... ... £4,744) 
T: Ward .... 1,560 | J. Wooldridge* 1,239 Brightman =... ... 5. 4,885 Turners, Limited 4,694 
* Accepted, Godson and Sons... ... 4,874 | Eames hae Fi 4, 
[All of Oxford.] . Andrews and Son 4,860} Lamble |... 4,663 
RHOSROBIN (near Wrexham).—For erecting St, Peter's Tennant ... 4,796 | Beer and Gash 4,590 | 
Church, Rhosrobin, Rhosddu, Wrexham. Mr. J. H. Swain- Judge... . 7 Wiggs (accepted) ... 4,499 | 
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WORKHOUSE PLANNING. 


(Continued from page xciv.) 


By Groraet H. Brpsy, F.R.I.B.A. 


TX.—CONCLUSION. 


ee ee parochial law provided to some 
extent for the support.and care of the 
poor, yet it was not until the year 1730 that 
workhouses or poorhouses became general. The 
kind of building that was then erected must 
have, usually, been poor in the extreme; for 
instance, a workhouse was erected in the year 
1733 at Birmingham at a cost of £1173 3s 5d. 
for the accommodation of 600 paupers! This 
sum will be estimated as extraordinarily small 
in these times, yet an old writer names the 
building as one “which the stranger would 
rather suppose was the residence of a gentle- 
man than of six hundred paupers. We cannot 
pass through this sp'endid edifice without 
being pleased with its internal economy ; order 
influences the whole, nor can the cleanliness be 
exceeded; but I am exceedingly concerned 
that I cannot pass through without complaint, 
We cannot with indifference behold infants 
crowded into a room by the hundred, com- 
manded perhaps by some disbanded soldier, 
termed a schoolmaster, who, having changed 
the sword for the rod, continues much in- 
clined to draw blood with his arms; where 
every individual not only re-breathes his own 
air, but that of another. The whole assembly 
is composed of the feeble, the afflicted, the 
maimed, and the orphan, the result of whose 
confinement is a sallow aspect and a sickly 
frame.” 

In planning sleeping rooms it should be 
noted that the bedsteads for ordinary inmates 
must be about 2ft. 6in. wide, and fully 6ft. 
long, and made of iron, and a space for a chair 
must be allowed for between each bed; the 
bedsteads for the sick should be 6ft. by 2ft. 9in., 
and for the bedridden, the lying-in cases, and 
women with children, the width should be 
from 3ft. to 4ft, 

It is important, for the purpose of giving 
notice of an outbreak of fire, that every dis- 
tinct part of the building, whether detached 
or not, should have proper means of commu- 
nication, either directly or indirectly, with the 
chief officials’ quarters, and for this purpose 
telegraphic or telephonic communication 
should be provided ; all buildings occupied by 
the workhouse inmates should also possess 
some convenient fire-extinguishing apparatus, 
such as fire-buckets, chemical fire-engines or 
extincteurs; in large buildings, and where the 
supply of water is sufficient, a system of main 
pipes and hydrants may with advantage be 
provided and arranged with fixtures, so that 
nozzles may be fixed forthwith upon an alarm 
of fire. These should be placed on or near to 
a staircase, and on each floor level. 

Fire-escapes and ladders, and canvas 
shoots, &c., should not be very much relied 


upon as means of exit in the event of an emer- 
gency. If the dormitories, &c., are properly 
planned with two means of exit at each end 
leading to two staircases, such additional pre- 
cautions need seldom be provided. 

In certain rural districts the workhouse is 
occasionally to be found in some remote 
hamlet or village, far from a town, from 
whence supplies may be drawn. Such a work- 
house exists at Stanford Rivers, about three 
miles from the small town of Ongar, in Essex, 
and is the most isolated building of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. Such buildings 
should of course be provided with special 
appliances in the event of fire or panic, as it 
would be impossible to rely much, or at all, 
upon assistance from a Fire Brigade Station 
situate in a distant town; and the provision of 
an adequate supply of water in such cases is a 
subject that requires the most careful and 
serious attention. 

Precautions against fire, and the provision 
of appliances to deal with fire, should one 
break out, are amongst the most important 
duties which the Architects and others con- 
cerned with workhouses are called upon to 
earry out. The outbreak of a serious fire in a 
building occupied largely by sick, infirm, or 
imbecile paupers, isan event to be provided 
against with the greatest care,and the neglect 
of proper and reasonable precautions has fre- 
quently led to horrible scenes and loss of life. 
The duties, therefore, of workhouse managers 
with reference to the possibility of the 
occurrence of fire include: First, the precau- 
tions to be adopted to prevent an outbreak of 
fire; second, the means that have to be pro- 
vided to secure the safety of the inmates in 
ease a fire should occur; and, third, the means 
that have to be provided to extinguish fire. 
The public authorities who have given the 
greatest attention to such matters as_ the 
above are the London County Council and the 
late Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
eare and skill with which these have dealt 
with theatres and music halls has rendered 
such buildings (as regards panic and fire ques- 
tions) to be models for study by those inte- 
rested in the erection of workhouses, hospitals, 
and all other public buildings. 

The London County Council has also set an 
example, for imitation by other authorities, 
as to the precautions to be insisted upon in 
the construction of factories and workshops 
throughout the country in reference to fire or 
panic. This is asubject of even greater import- 
ance than the safety of theatres, &c.,inasmuch 
as the latter are occupied for only two or three 
hours, while factories and workshops are some- 
times filled with people working for ten or 
twelve hours daily in the midst of goods likely 
easily to take fire, explode, or otherwise cause 
injury. During the past four or five years the 
factories and workshops of London have been 
under survey and inspection by experts from 
the Architects’ department of the London 
County Council, and numerous improvements 
have been made, in all parts of the metropolis, 
to the means of escape from many factories 


and workshops. There is (said a leading official 
of the Council) no more important work in the 
hands of the London County Council than that 
which is carried into effect by the factory 
inspectors and surveyors, all of whom have 
had an Architectural training, and whose 
duties are likely to be enormously increased as 
the surveys continue to advance. 

Workhouses, hospitals, asylums, and many 
other descriptions of buildings (in the provinces 
especially) require similar attention, and this 
ean only be effectually given by Architects 
who have devoted great care and considera- 
tion to the subject, and whose professional 
remuneration should be in accordance with 
the great importance and responsibility of the 
duties performed. Unfortunately, some public 
bodies remunerate their clerks and other 
officials (who have no “technical knowledge) 
at a higher rate than their Architect officials, 
although the latter may have had a costly 
education and may be highly qualified for the 
duties they perform. It should be the duty of 
the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and especially the Council, to 
endeavour to influence for-all Architects a fair 
remuneration for their labours, whether these 
are in public offices or private practice. The 
common and paltry excuse for giving a fully 
competent Architect’s assistant a salary of 


three guineas per week is: “There are plenty 


of men who would be glad to come for less.’ 
The public hear that assistants are to be 
cheaply had, and naturally consider that the 
Architect in practice may also be “bated 
down.” 

In the larger towns and great cities plans 
for workhouses and extensions thereto are 
oceasionally obtained after limited or open 
competitions ; but in many districts a local 
surveyor, with or without the assistance of a 
specialist, is entrusted to prepare the plans 
and specifications. 

The Local Government Board require that 
the plans, sections (longitudinal and trans- 
verse), and elevations for new workhouse 
buildings, or for alterations to existing build- 
ings, are to be drawn to a scale of one-eighth 
of an inch to one foot, unless, from the extent 
of the intended buildings, the use of this scale 
would render the size of the plans incon- 
veniently large. They should show, in addi- 
tion to the usual details, the proposed number 
and position of the beds in the several wards, 
and should be accompanied with a general 
plan, drawn to a scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to afoot of the entire premises (exclusive 
of the intended acricultural land), showing the 
site of the proposed works, the course of the 
drains and their outfall, and the position of 
any intended sewage and water-tanks. Figured 
dimensions should be given, the points of the 
compass should be clearly indicated, and the 
specification of works, and also a description 
of the general system of heating and ventila- 
tion, should accompany the plans. 

It is also required that all plans of new 
buildings should be submitted in sketch 
outlines before detailed plans and drawings 
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are prepared, so that all defects of construction 
and arrangement may be duly considered and 
detected before any expense in the preparation 
of complete plans has been incurred. 5 

In Architecture there is a tendency (as in 
other professions) for the practitioner, as he 
advances in years, to become conscious that he 
has become antiquated in his methods of work, 
and that the plans he produces are in many 
respects too suggestive of those he has pre- 
pared in previous years. Then it is that he 
looks round for a young and able man as his 
assistant and partner in order that he may 
avail himself of the most recent knowledge 
procurable, and those modes of procedure 
which are more easily secured by the young 
than by those whose earlier training may have 
prejudiced their attempts to keep up with the 
times. “This is certainly the course that should 
frequently be adopted with regard to -work- 
houses and asylums, but more especially the 
former, ‘The regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, although containing so mich that is 
valuable and suggestive, are yet framed in such 
a manner as to restrict Architects from great 
attempts to be original in their schemes, but 
of course, superior as the younger Architect 
may be in recent methods, yet he has usually 
more to learn from the experience of his senior 
than the latter has from him. 

So far as my own observation has informed 
me, there are large numbers of Architects in 
many parts of the country who from time to 
time endeavour to obtain specialist. Architec- 
tural assistance upon the subject of the best 
modes of planning workhouses, asylums, hos- 
pitals, and buildings of a kindred nature : 
some of these are Architects of the highest 
position, others are persons who appear to 
rely entirely upon the work of others in the 
preparation of their~plans, specifications, and 
reports ; drawing a full commission from their 
clients, but paying as little as possible to their 
assistants. If the latter should complain, 
they may be reminded that “there are plenty 
of others to be found willing to do the work 
for less.” 

Many of these workhouse and asylum com- 
missions are for buildings of great marnitude, 
the Architect’s remuneration amounting in 
some instances to £10,000 or £15,000, or even 
more. The present scale of professional prac- 
tice and charges of Architects, sanctioned by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
confirmed so far back as at a general con- 
ference of Architects of the United Kingdom 
held in the year 1872, but it is in some 
respects very indefinite, and requires revision 
and improvement, for Architects and their 
assistants are generally (and as a result of the 
present system of Architectural education) far 
more highly qualified than was the case 
twenty-five years ago, when the existing scale 
of charges came into force, If Architects are 
just to themselves, to each other, and to those 
who assist them, the public will have good 
reason to be more liberal in their views about 
Architectural matters than hitherto, and fewer 
members of the Profession may, as a result, 
find their last home in the workhouse, 
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Recentiy Mr. R. H. Bicknell, C.E., Local 
Government Board inspector, held an inquiry 
at the White Lion Inn, Chasetown, with respect 
to an application by the Lichfield Rural 
District Council for~ sanction +o a loan of 
£2600 for works of sewerage and sewage 
disposal. It was stated that the assessable 
value of Chasetown was £19,131, there being 
no outstanding loans. The estimated popula- 
tion was 2000. A system of drainage was 
carried out fifteen or sixteen years ago by the 
Bural Sanitary Authority, but as the sewace 
emptied into an open ditch complaints had 
arisen, and in an action tried at the Birming- 
ham Assizes in December, 1895, Mr. R. H. 
Ashmall, farmer, Hammerwich, obtained £200 
damages for loss of lambs owing to a water- 
course passing through his land having been 
poisoned with sewage matter. The necessity 
for a proper scheme of sewerage had conses= 


quently been brought to the front, There was 
no opposition, 
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NEW POSITION OF THE L.C.C. 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


Pee General Purposes Committee of the 
London County Council brought up a 
report at last week’s meeting of the Council, 
indicating re-arrangements necessitated by the 
decision recently come to in reference to the 
Works Department. It recommends, firstly, 


the Works Committee, be rescinded ; and, 
secondly, that a number of new standing 
orders be adopted. The paragraphs that define 
the condition of things that will prevail under 
the new system are as follow: 

(1.) All works ordered by the Council to be 
carried out without the intervention of a con- 
tractor shall, unless in any case otherwise 
ordered, in future be carried out by the 
manager of the Works Department, who shall 
be responsible to the Executive Committee in 
the same way as a contractor vould be. The 
Finance Committee shall have control of the 
finances of the Department. 

Any Committee contemplating the execution 
of any work shall, before coming to. a decision 
as to how the work shall be carried out, obtain 
an estimate from the proper officer. "When the 
estimate is received, if the Committee should 
then decide to recommend the Council to have 
the work carried out without the intervention 
of a contractor, it shall, before reporting 
to the Council, refer such estimate, together 
with full plans and specifications, to the 
manager of the Works Department for his ex- 
amination and report. 

(2) The manager shall, subject to super- 
vision by the Establishment Committee as 
regards officials appointed by the Council, 
have the control of the _ staff exclusively 
employed in connection with the works of 
construction, repair, and maintenance under- 
taken by the Works Department. 

(8) The manager shall, unless in any case 
otherwise ordered, carry out jobbing works and 
repairs, including the work of the erection of 
hoardings, fans, and shoring, 

(4.) All works referred to. the manager to 
carry out, for which bills of quantities and, 
where necessary, complete specifications and 
drawings are not supplied, shall be considered 
as jobbing works. 

No, Committee, however, shall order a work 
to be carried out as a jobbing work unless it 
is satisfied that there is sufficient reason for 
not treating the work in question as.an esti- 
mated work, and, except as regards dangerous 
structure work and works undertaken on 
emergency, in every instance the Committee 
shall have laid before it by the engineer, 
architect, or other certifying officer, as the 
case may be, a rough estimate of the cost. 

A schedule of prices agreed upon between 
the manager of the Works Department and 
the architect and engineer, upon which in 
respect of jobbing works the estimates, 
measurements, and certificates of the archi- 
tect, engineer, or other certifying officer shall 
be based, shall be revised periodically. 

(5.) The officer under whose supervision the 
work has been carried out by the manager of 
the Werks Department, shall certify, as in the 
case of the contractor, as to the satisfactory 
completion of the work and the amount of his 
financial estimate, or the value on the schedule 
of prices, as the case may be: 7 

The functions of the manager are thus 
defined ; 

“The head of the Works Department is to be 
styled ‘manager of works,’ and is to be 
responsible, unless in any case it is otherwise 
ordered, for the execution of all works executed 
on behalf of the Council without the inter- 
vention of a contractor; he is also to be 
responsible under the Finance Committee for 
advising as to the purchase of plant and 
material, the employment and supervision of 
all officers and workmen in his department or 
employed on works, and the care, regulation, 
and direction of all workshops and depdts con- 
nected with the Works Department, including 
the Central works ; and is also to be responsible 


issue, and use of all plant, materials, and 
stores purchased in connection with works 
executed ; and, in addition to the other con- 


that the resolution of last March reappointing 


to the Finance Committee for the custody, || 
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ditions on which he holds his appointment, he 5 


is to give his whole time to the duties of his 
office, and is not to take any private business; — 


and any fees received by him either as a wit- 
ness or in any other capacity, and any discount 


or allowance on materials purchased, are to be ~ 


‘paid to the Council ; and, further, on retire- 
ment he shall not be entitled and shall not 
make any claim to any retiring allowance’ 


under the Superannuations Act, 1866, and he — 


shall be subject to the Council’s regulations 


in respect of a superannuation and provident. 


fund.” 


There are a number of rules dealing with | 


the financial side of the subject, it being pro- 


vided that the accounts of the cost of all . 


operations of the Department shall be kept by 


a Works Accountant, who shall be responsible. ~ 


to the Finance Committee. Separate accounts 


are to be kept of the cost of each work. Inthe — 


Finance Committee will be vested— ars 

“The financial control of the Works Depart-_ 
ment, and the supervision of the purchase of 
materials, plant, horses, &c., required for works 
carried out by the Works Department, and of 
the accounts connected with such works, and 
the making of the necessary regulations with — 
regard thereto.” “ 

_ Considerable interest will attach to the fate 
of a series of recommendations in the report - 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee. These recommendations propose that, 
subject in each case to the Works Manager ~ 
being satisfied with the architect’s estimate, 
several extensive building operations, repre- 
senting a total approximate value of £66,627, 
be carried out by the Department. Ree 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


COLLINS, ‘in a review ofthe wore ara 


R. 
D the London County Council for the year, 
given at last week’s meeting, said that during 
the second year of the third Council, ending 


March 31st last, there were thirty-six meetings. 


The twenty-eight standing and four special 

committees held more than 1600 meetings 

during the year. ; ee 
FINANCE. 


The Money Act of 1896 enabled the Council ~ 


to issue a new description of stock, which, un- 
like its present stocks, would not be compul- 
sorily redeemable at any fixed date, though it : 
would be redeemable at the Council’s option © 
on conditions fixed on its creation, The county 
rate, which for the financial year 1896-97 was 
15d., was reduced during the current year to 
143d. The purchase of the North Metropolitan 


Tramways Company and the London Streets __ 


Tramway Company, involving an expenditure - 
of nearly three-quarters of a million of money, 
was the largest financial.transaction which the - 
Council had carried through. In doing this 
the Council had acquired a remunerative 
undertaking, and would receive in rent more 
than £50,000 a year. egal 


THAMES TUNNEL. 


One of the chief events of the year had been 


the completion of the Blackwall Tunnel, and 
the experience gained had led the Bridges 


Committee to recommend and the Council to 


approve another tunnel beneath the Thames : 
between Greenwich and Millwall, for pedestrian 
traffic only, at a cost of £70,500. 2 
; Firgs. 
The statistics presented by the Fire Brigade. 


Committee indicated that while the fires in’ 
London in 1896 numbered 3616, a total which — 
had only been exceeded once in the last ten Bek 


F roT 


years, yet the percentage of the whole classed 


as “serious”? was the lowest recorded during 


that period, namely, 3 per cent. Hydrants to | 
the number of 23,253 had now been provided — 


over eighty-three square miles of the county. 


PARKS AND OPEN SpAcus. abet 


The Parks Committee now exercised the 


Council’s control over seventy-nine open 
spaces, with an acreage of 3635, as against 
forty such spaces, with an acreage of 2656, 
inherited from their predecessors. The 
Council had during the past year assisted 
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iequisition of recreation grounds in poor and 
trowded districts at Bermondsey, Walworth, 
Hoxton, and Islington. In the outlying and 
more favoured districts of Hampstead and 
‘Sydenham open spaces which were threatened 
‘had been preserved, in view of the approach 
oof bricks and mortar, and no doubt wisely. 
/Misapprehension of the Committee’s intentions 
jim regard to works on Hampstead Heath had, 
‘he trusted, been allayed. Not a ruthless 
vandalism, but an esthetic solicitude, had 
yrompted the Committee to plant for the 
future so as to preserve the picturesque of 
the present; while it had tended the gorse 
with a reverence worthy of Linneus. The 
‘Council’s bands had given 767 performances in 
the parks during the season. 


Pusiic, HEALTH. 


The Public Health Committee, besides its 
administrative duties in regard to licensing 
offensive trades, slaughter-houses, &c., and the 
‘registration and regulation of common lodging- 

1ouses, exercised the Council’s powers as the 
ventral health authority for the whole of 
fLendon. A survey had been made of the 
sanitary condition of various districts, and re- 
presentations addressed to the local authorities 
‘where the strength of the. sanitary staff had 
appeared to be inadequate. The year 1896 
was characterised by the lowest death-rate 
but one in London since registration of deaths 
began in the year of Her Majesty’s accession. 
It amounted to 18'2 per 1000 living ona 
population of 4,421,955. For the decade 1885-94. 
the death-rate of London was lower than that 
of any of the capitals of Europe. This year 
the death-rate for the first half was only 16°5 
per 1000. 


Toe Works DEPARTMENT. 


Owing, doubtless, to recent events, they had 
not as yet received the report for 1896-7 of the 
Works Committee. As the Department had 
recently been the subject of inquiry by a 
special committee, and of considerable dis- 
cussion in the Council, there was less need for 
detailed notice. Fictitious entries in the books 
of the Department were last autumn discovered 
by the comptroller in the ordinary course of 


“his audit. The officers concerned were pun- 


ished by immediate dismissal. Mr. Water- 
house stated that “‘ these entries had no refer- 


ence to any misappropriation of moneys, nor 


did they conceal any action whereby any 
employé of the Department was pecuniarily 


advantaged.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
The Technical Education Board last year 


spent £115,532, the bulk of which sum was 


heraldic drawing. 


devoted to grants to about 100 institutions 
giving approved technical instruction and 
subject to inspection by the Science and Art 
advisers of the Board. <A central School of 
Arts and Crafts was opened last November in 
Regent Street. It was the first attempt made 
oy the Board to supply technical instruction 
“rectly under its own management. Besides 
technical drawing and design, classes were 
there held in stained glass work, lead work, 
enamelling, bookbinding, colour printing, and 
A sum of £21,405 was last 


' year absorbed by scholarships. 


Lorry IDEALS. 


In conclusion, the Chairman said :—‘‘ The 
Council’s work is so vast and varied, its in- 
fluence has been felt so deeply, that it seems 
almost incredible that our body is but eight 
years old. In that time much has been ac- 
complished and some progress has been made. 
Of course there have been failures, for the 
Council has the defects of its qualities. The 
long-delayed and overdue municipalisation 
of London generated an impetuosity which 
perhaps attempted more than could be im- 
mediately achieved, but the ideals aimed at 
have been lofty ones. These ideals were justly 
recognised and formulated in the gracious 
reply to the first address this Council has 
presented in person to the Sovereign on the 
throne in these words—‘ Ever to -strive to 
further advance the welfare of the vast 
population of the metropolis, and do all that 


' lies in our power to keep London worthy of 


its place as the capital of the Empire.’” 


TRAMS ON THE EMBANKMENT. 

An animated discussion took place on the 
recommendation of the Highways Committee 
for the Council to seek power in the next 
Parliament for the construction of a tramway 
from the existing termini of the London and 
South London Tramways Companies at West- 
minster Bridge Road, along the centre of 
Westminster Bridge and the whole of the 
Victoria Embankment to Blackfriars Bridge. 


—The Harl of Hardwicke moved that the | 


report be referred back, but this was defeated, 
and the recommendation was carried. 


Notes. 


Ture Committee of the House of Commons 
has considered the proposals of the Cor- 
poration of Newport with the object of im- 
proving the water supply of the town and 
district. The preamble of the bill was proved, 
subject to certain conditions. The Committee 
thinks it would be a graceful act if the Cor- 
poration were to give to the district council a 
small sum to help it in covering over the 
swallow-holes. Mr. Freeman, on behalf of the 
Corporation, said the. Corporation was quite 
prepared to assist the rural district authority 
by giving the sum of £300, to be employed in 
filling up the swallow-holes. 


Mr. Ripnzt WaAuTon, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, recently attended at the 
Urban Council offices, Bognor, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the applications of the West- 
hampnett Rural District Council to borrow 
£4000, and the Urban Council of Bognor to 
borrow £500 in connection with the scheme of 
sewerage proposed to be carried out in the 
parish of South Bersted. The details of the 
scheme have frequently ‘been discussed at 
meetings of the two bodies concerned. There 
was practically no opposition to the scheme, a 
report upon which will in due course be made by 
the Inspector to the Local Government Board. 


Tue Chairman of the Shoeburyness Urban 
District Council recently witnessed, with a 
number of friends, the opening of a new 
sewerage scheme and waterworks at Shoebury- 
ness. The various works were explained by 
Mr. G. R. Strachan, partner with Mr. Mansergh, 
the engineer. Mr. Frederic Gregson, the clerk 
of the Council, said Shoeburyness was very 
much to be congratulated upon the scheme. 
Nine years ago, when it was begun, the popu- 
lation was a little over:2000, and the assessable 
value something over £7000. Now the popu- 
lation was 4000 and the assessable value 
£12,000. The total cost of this work would 
amount to about £12,400. ~ Mr. Strachan said 
the water was obtained from a total depth of 
475 feet. All the machinery was in duplicate, 
and they had been able to throw 200,000 
gallons in twelve hours with a depression in 
the well of not more than 50ft. The tower 
was 60ft. high, and the tank at the top was 
capable of holding 43,000 gallons. The water 
was soft, coming as it did from the direction 
of the Isle of Thanet. 


At a meeting held last week of the Morley 
Town Council, plans were adopted for new 
premises in Queen Street for the London and 
Midland and the London and Yorkshire Banks. 
It was decided to make an application to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £8000 for the erection and furnishing 
of baths, according to plans and specifications 
submitted by Mr. Fox. With reference to the 
new sewage works, the town clerk reported the 
condition of the negotiations for the purchase 
of land. It was resolved to instruct him to 
write fully to the Rivers Board and the Local 
Government Board explaining the present 
position of the negotiations. It was further 
resolved that all traders should be required to 
construct such works on their premises as 
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| a sub-committee on this question 


would effectually keep out of the sewers all 
solids and any liquids likely to cause injury to 
the sewers, but that, subject to this, trade 
effluents should be received into the sewers 
and dealt with at the sewage works, the owners 
of all premises to bear themselves the expense 
of connecting with the sewers. 


Mr. Wake, C.H., Sunderland, consulting 
engineer to the Aberdeen Harbour Board with 
respect to the proposed works in connection 
with the Aberdeen Graving Dock, is in favour 
of retaining the Graving Dock on its present 
site—lenethening it if thought necessary—but 
that Tory would be a desirable site for the 
dock if in the future it were found needful to 
remove, He is notin favour of the proposed 
site at the ship-building yards. He is of 
opinion that a first and essential step to be 
taken in the reconstruction of the dock is to 
surround it on all exposed sides with sheet 
piling. He proposes that the entrance should 
be slightly widened, and.that the two lowest 
altar steps of the dock should be taken away 
and the bottom of the dock raised. 


THE second ann ual meeting of the member 
of the British Association of Waterworks 
Engineers was held last week at the Town 
Hall, Westminster. ‘The retiring President, 
Mr. G. M. F. Gaskin, Nottingham, in the 
course of a valedictory address, referred to 
the Nottingham and Newark Water Bill, 
and strongly advocated the election of 
Water Boards, concluding by moving that 
be re- 
appointed. This was seconded by Mr. H. 
Ashton Hill, and carried, the old sub-com- 
mittee, with the addition of Messrs. W. 
Whitaker and W. Watts, being re-elected. 
Mr. H. Ashton Hill, engineer to the South 
Staffordshire Waterworks Company, was then 
elected President of the Association for the 
ensuing year. In the course of his presidential 
address Mr. Hill said that the Association had 
amply justified its existence even in these 
early days. It came into being only fifteen 
months ago, and in February last it had a roll 
of 110 members and 32 associates. After giving 
an epitome of the work of the Association 
during the past year, Mr. Hill briefly described 
the works of tha South Staffordshire Water 
Company. He also touched on various matters 
connected with the duties of a water engineer. 
After luncheon Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S., read 
a paper on “Some Middlesex Wells.” Mr. 
L. N. Ritson contributed a paper on “The 
Removal of Internal Corrosion from the Mains 
of the Kendal Waterworks.” Mr. W. Ingham, 
water engineer, Torquay, contributed a paper 
on “The Water Supply of Torquay,” and Mr. 
Alfred Fowler, Leeds, read one on “ Pumping 
Machinery,” in which he described the pump- 
ing station at Everton, belonging to the 
Liverpool Corporation. The water. flows from 
Lake Vyrnwy, and Rivington Reservoir into 
a covered reservoir adjoining the engine- 
house, and is pumped thence into an overhead 
tank to supply the highest parts of the city. 
The water engineer, Mr. Parry, decided that 
the new plant should be able to raise any 
quantity from 600 to 5000 gallons per minute 
to the mean vertical height of 102°39ft. This 
pumping machinery was supplied by Messrs. 
Hathorn, Davey, and Co., of Leeds, who 
guaranteed a duty of 120 million gallons per 
112lb. of Welsh coal, at a maximum or mean 
speed, and eighty million at the minimum 
speed. The paper described in detail the 
special features of the machinery, whose 
working had proved entirely satisfactory. In 
conclusion, the writer asserted that, though 
the demand for high-duty pumping machinery 
had not been so keen in this country as abroad, 
owing probably to cheaper fuel, still, if excep- 
tionally high-duty pumping machinery were 
demanded, the orders might confidently be 
placed at home.—Mr, Walter G. Kent read a 
paper on “The ‘Venturi’ Meter for the 
Measurement of Water in Large Mains,” and 
the last paper discussed was one by Mr. L. 
Holme Lewis on “Hydraulic Power Supply,” 
read by the secretary in the absence of the 
author, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 
Crowborough—Residence, Workshops, &c. 
Newport, Mon.—Buildings, &c. tae ie 
Loxdon, S.E.—Swimming Bath 
Barnsley—Dwelling-house, Shaw-lane 
Brighton—Alterations, Municipal School of Art... 
Carnarvon—School, Bethel-road - 
Dewsbury—Houses. (28), de. ... 
Woburn Sands—Enlargement of School 
Worksop—Two Semi- Detached Villas, &c. 
Worksop—Three Dwelling-houses,  Wiaae 
Harrogate—Alterations, &e., Beechwood Hotel .. 
Aberdeen—Additions, &c., Farm Offices, Bukebare 
Bir kenhead—Buildings, Chureh- road ae 
Leeds—Alterations, &c., Meter-house 
Rishworth, Yorks.—Walling, Rishworth Hall-lanes 
Weston-super-Mare—Two Dwelling Houses, &c... 
Goosnargh, Preston—Alterations, &e., Hospital... 
Sheffield—School and Offices ... 
Thornhill, Yorks,—Wall, Bunker’s Till =) 
Kirkby Lonsdale—Additional Cloakroom, School 
Buckie, Scotland—House 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, near Carlisle—Public Hall 
Mardy, Wales—Extension of Chapel a 
Portpatrick, Scotland—Tower, &c., Blackhead ... 
Southmolton, Devon—Two Houses, South-street 
Horfield—Extensions to Bishop- -road Schools, &e. 
Beachy Head, Sussex—Six Houses, &e. .... 
New Tredegar—Forty Houses, Cwmyfiog Farm. 
Glanamman, Wales—Alterations, &e., School 
Sunderland— Widening Bridge, Tunstall- road 
Manchester—Caretaker’s House, Nurseries ‘ 
Great Yarmouth—Cottages (Fourteen), Southtown 
Hereford—Laundry Works, Bodenham-road ae 
Nanpean—School and Appur tenances F 
Rawdon, near Leeds—Four Terrace Houses (stone) 
Morecambe—Church, St, Barnabas . ie sts 
Jarrow—Altering Sheds, New Jetty, Beg e 
Branksome, Dor; set —Infants’ School, Heather lands 
Eeeles, Lanes.— Payilion nh i 
London, N.—Infirmary .. 
Plymouth—Engl argement of Station, &e. ... 
Scarborough—Hight Dwelling-houses 
Car. tisle—Additions to Cumberland Infirmary 
Tottenham—Schools 
Griffithstown, near Newport, Mon.—House and Stables 
Drayeott— Extension, Victoria Mills sa a 
Har rogate—Additions to Victoria Hotel ..,. 
Cadoxton-Barry, Glam.—Hotel and Stables, Holton- road 
Tikley-in- Wharfedale—Grammar School ; 
Bedlington—Honse, Westend... 


ENGINEERING— 
Sheffield—Underground Tanks 
Manchester—Straining Well and For ebay... 
Aberdare—Reservoir .. ; 
Cashel, Ireland—Gs asholder, &e, sie 
London, N.—Calvert:, &e., Highgate ey 
Mor ecambe— Widening g Pier, &e. 

Crajova, Roumania— Water Pune 
Caire—Iron Bridge 5 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Sheffield—Cast-iron Columns ., 


PAINTING— 


Bingley, Yorks.—Painting, &c., at Cemetery re 
Bury, Lanes.—Painting, &e., Technical Schools ... 
Norwich—Painting Asy ium? &e. i 


ROADS— 


Denton—Fencing and Footpath Hereeton: 
Maidstone—Road Material ‘ 

Wesham, Lancs.—Flagging, Kerbing, &e.. 
Houns tow—Making- -up, &e. (three contracts) 
London, E ._—Removal of Dust, &e. ... ie 
Brentford— Granite 

Gr eenwich—Yorkshire Stone .. 
Hanwell—Broken Granite sae 

Barnard Castle—Road Metal .., 


SANITARY— 


Bexley, Kent—Sewers, &c. 
Durham—Sewers, &e. .. ae, 
Llandaff and Dinas Powis —Sewerage 
Pudsey—Sewerage Works 

Aberdeen —Sewers 7 ei 
Ben Rhydding, Yorks. —Sewerage Work 
Stough— Sewer, Windsor-road.. ee 
Consett, Durham—Sewage Work 
Evesham —Sewers .. a 
Luton—Drainage Works rae 
London, E.—Pipe Sewers, &e.... 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


FOR WHOM. 


Provincial Gas Works Limited ,. 
Electricity Committee ... 
Baths and Washhouse Committee 
Town Council., 

Governors 

Pioneer’s Industrial Society 


Brewery Company ... 
W. Allen ; 


Guardians Es 

Gas Committee ; 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Trustees 


-Norton School Board. 


Urban District Council 
Managers EE. 


Commissioners Northern Lighthouse .. 


W. Moor es 

School Board .. 

Admiralty af 

Steam Coal Co., Limited ; 

School Board .. = 
Corporation 

Corporation 

A. F. Clowes ... 

Sanitary eae ne! Co., Limited _. 
School Board . Si 


Corporation 
Rcheet Board ... 

Parks Committee 
Islington Guardians.. a 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Admiralty Commissioners... 
Building Committee 
School Board ... aes 
Dr. O’ Keefe 
E. T. Hooley .:. 

Bently and Co, 


United Gaslight Company 
Corporation a 
Urban District Council 

Town Commissioners 

Hornsey Urban District Council 


Pier and Pavilion pee! Limited .. 2 


Communal Council . 
Ministry of Public Works... 


United Gaslight Company.., 


Burial Board . 
Corporation ... 
Norfolk County Council 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council , 
Fylde Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Shoreditch Vestry . 

Urban District Council 
Board of Works wh 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Town Council... er 
Shoreditch Vestry Bs 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


oa S. W. Parker, Council Offices, Th 


= 


The Engineer, at Works, Gua beneets 

Conyers, Kirby, and Son, Stow-chambers, New: at 

E. l’ Anson and Son, 7a, Laurence Pountney-hill, E, C. 

Wade and Turner, 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley. 

F. J.C. May, Town Hall, Brighton, z 

R. L. Jones, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 

Holtom and Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

W. Poole, Sydney-cottage, Woburn Sands. 

Company’s Office, Victoria-square, Worksop. 

Company’s Office, Victoria-square, Worksop. _ 

H. and E. Marten, 5 and 7, Charles-street, ‘Bradford. = 

Collie, Advocates, "25, Union-street. Aberdare. BS 

E. Kirby, 5, Cook street, Liverpool. oe 

R. H. Townley, Municipal Offices, Leeds. - 

R. Horsfall and Son, George-street, Halifax. 

Price and Wooler, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 

KE. Garlick, 33, Winckley-square, Preston. - 

J. Norton, ” Alliance- chambers, eee street, Sheffield = 
orn. : 

Leck Hall Lodge, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

J. Simpson, Bank Accountant, Buckie. 


_G. D. Oliver, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle, ~ 


J. Rees, ‘Architect, Hillside, Pentre. $ 
D. A. Stevenson, 84, George-street, Edinburgh. 


_ EF. W. Petter, Bridge- buildings, Barnstaple, 


W. V. Gough, 24, Bridge-street, Horfield. = 
Watch-room, Beachy Head, ; 


~ Architect, 26, Duffryn-terrace, New Tredezar. = q 


EH Herbert, Brynmarlais, Ammanford, R.8.0. 
Borough Engineer’ 8, Town Hall, Fawcett-st., Sunderian i 


-R. D. Callison, Town Hall, Manchester. 


C. G. Baker, Town Hall-chambers, Great Varmaithy 
A. Lovesey, 2, Offa-street, Hereford. 

S. Hill, Architect, Redruth. 

F. Mitchell, Architect, 71, Albion-street, Leeds: oe 
Austin and Pa! ey, Architects, Lancaster. 

J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. 

Clerk’s Office, Matlock House, Branksome, 
Borough Surveyor’ s Office, Town Hall, Eccles. 


: _ The Clerk, St. John’s-road, Upper Holloway, N. 


The Engineer, Plymouth Station. 

21, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 

Gs Howitt, Infirmary, Carlisle. 

A.N. Butler, 16, Finsbury-circus, E.C, 

Lansdowne and ‘Griggs, Architects, Newport, Moat ce: 
G. S. Doughty, Architect, Britannia-chambers, Nottingh: 
A. E. Kirk, Architect, 13, Bond-street, Leeds. 

H. Tudor Thornley, Architect, 100, St. Mary-street, Car 
C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Exchange-buildings, Bradf 
aN Stoker, Shop-row, Bedlington fol E 


F.W. Stevenson, Company’ sO iosOeetetdet Shettiel 
Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester 
Surveyor’s. Office, Town Hall, Aberdare. ; : 

Town Hall, Cashel, Treland. ~ 

K. J. Lovegrove, Southwood- lane, Highgate, N. + Se 
Mangall and Littlewoods, 42, Spring- “gardens, Manchest 
Mairie, Crajova, Roumania. ; 


: Inspector of Irrigation, 2nd Circle, Cairo, Bice: 


4 
Z 


F. W. Stevenson, Office, <a Sheffield, 


Clerk to the Board, Bingley, Sorkenives £ 
Borough Engineer’s, Bank-street, Bury. — 
T. W. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Normiche 


& 


. Lomax and Lomax, Engineers, Fold-street, Balten:, 


F. Bunting, Surveyor, Fair Meadow, Maidstone. 
W. H. Henshaw, Surveyor, Wesham, Lancs, 
W. A. Davies, Town Hall, Hounslow. . 
C.N. Russell, Coronet-street, Shoreditch, E. 


_N. Parr, Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford. 


141, Greenwich-road, S.E : get 
District Council Offices, Hanwell. ao 


Se _ J. I. Dawson, Council Office, Barnard Castle, 


<3 ey 

A, Williams and Sons, 18, Great Ginee st., Westmins 
G,. Gregson, 48, Western ‘Hill, Durham. SF Re 
AG Fraser, 17, ‘Queen’ s- chambers, Cardiff. he ae 

R. W. Cass, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pudsey, a a 
Ww. Dyack, Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen, 4 
J. Waugh, Sunbridge-chambers, Bradford. ie 
W. White Cooper, 1, Mackenzie-street. Slough. _ 
R. Robinson, 6, Dixon- terrace, Darlington. 5 Se 
J. E. Willeox, Union- chambers, Temple-road, Birmingh 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. Luton. 


; JR: BeAOR Surveyor, Town Holl, Shoreditch. : 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Aug, 
” 
39 


Sept. 


Burham, Kent—Design for Drinking Fountain ... 
Neath—Plans for Schools 


Surbiton—Counceil Chambers and Offices e 


Bury, Lancs.—Plans for Art Gallery and Public Library 


London, S.W.—Designs for Public Baths, &e. 


£21 

£30, £15 

£75, £50, £25 | 
£100, £50, £25... 


Diamond Teens Cominitittass Ath oe! 


. School Board. 


Urban District Council. 
Corporation. 


' Vestry of St. Mary, pinion By 
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Art and 
Public Interest. 


A RECENT issue of 
the Times devotes 
a leading article toa 
survey of Art during the Queen’s reign, which, 
as might have been expected, is largely a 
survey of painting. Is not : 
this fact. that the leading 
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has only to demand it, offer to pay for it, 
and he is sure to getit. That if, for instance, 
all the money spent every year on the Navy, 
or on the Turf, was devoted to the buying of 
contemporary pictures for the nation, at 
liberal prices, that all these imnumerable 
pictures would be at onee forthcoming, and 
that they would all be Art; and that the 
number of Artists would be thereby increased. 
The real result would be the spoiling of much 
good canvas by incompetent amateurs, and 
great energy on the part of the ‘ market 


produce’. man, whom unfortunately we have 
always with us; but it would hardly stimulate 
Nature to produce one single Artist more. 
To the Artist this attitude of mind on the 
part of the leaders of public opinion is just 


but he would like this interest to be just a 
little more intelligent. The Englishman has 
often—and never more often than now—been 
compared to the ancient Roman, and he feels 
flattered by the comparison. We are afraid 
that the comparison does hold good to some 
extent in matters of Art. The Roman 
patronised Art, but he did not feel it. He 
understood its use as displaying his wealth 
and his cultivation, but it never really entered 
into and influenced his life. He took it up 
and administered it with a sublime tolerance; 
used_it as an instrument to certain Govern- 
mental ends, regulated and labelled it, 
and perhaps had the saving grace to see 
he did not understand it. For all his 
civilization and his empire, where Art was 

concerned he was an utter 

barbarian. There is a decided 


journal of the Empire is not 
yet alive to the consciousness 
that Art does not consist 
principally of painting, an 
object lesson on the value 
and reality of the growth of 
appreciation and interest 
which it chronicles? If 
the Times and the’ intel- 
lectual, cultured publie to 
whom it is supposed to appeal 
has no wider conception of 
Art, what are we to expect 
from anyone else; and of 
what real value is the pre- 
sent popular interest? Ina 
column anda half, it devotes 
just nine lines to sculpture, 
and eleven to Architecture ; 
the rest is devoted to paint- 
ing and book illustration. Is 
this a correct measure cf 
popular appreciation of these 
Arts ? The writer points out 
that the Arts play a far 
larger part in life than they 
played sixty years ago. He 
notices the growing number 
and importance of Exhibi- 
tions, remarks that ‘the 
years Art ” contains over 
five thousand names, and 
that of these, they who since 
1860 have achieved affluence 
and social position form a 
larger minority than at any 
earlier date. He says that 
“this of course implies 
nothing as to the intrinsic 
worth of the Art produced, 
but it implies that the public 
interest in Art has increased 
so as to call into. existence a 
very large class of Artists 
and to make many of them 
wealthy men.” This is the 
first time we have heard that 
the public interest could ever 
call an Artist into existence. 
We had an idea that an 
Artist was born; that *his 
gift came from Nature and 
not from the public. We 
should be disposed to say, 
that whatever the number of 
Artists born in a generation 
might be, that number would 
not be increased or decreased 
by any amount of public 


interest, or its opposite. 
That the number of these ae 
Artists who may elect to ae: 


make their living by the  &— 
exercise of their powers, is 
possibly influenced by the 
state of popular apprecia- 
tion, may be a fact, and this 
may be what the writer means.. His 
sentence, as it stands, leads one to imagine 
that he is under the impression that Art is a 
sort of commercial product—that it obeys 
the law of supply and demand. That he 
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similarity in all this to the 
attitude of mind displayed 
by the English Government 
and people. During the last 
sixty years we have grown 
rich, we have educated our 
children to a higher stan- 
dard, we have had a period 
of profound peace, during 
which we have all made the 
“ orand tour ;” in short, we 
have found time and inclina- 
tion to patronise the Arts, or 
to be more exact, ‘“ Art,” 
i.e., painting and “ Liberty ” 
knick -knacks. Like the 
Roman, we think it gives 
elegance and distinction to 
our wealth and social posi- 
tion ; in fact, it has become 
a fashionable distraction. 
But does this show a truer 
appreciation and knowledge? 
We think not. And is sueh 
a state of comfort and hum- 
drum- content. stimulating to 
the Arts? Again we think 
not. This state of things, 
this continual babble. about 
Art by people to whom the 
meaning of the word is a 
blank, has a tendency to 
divorcee Art from life, to the 
detriment of both; a ten- 
deney to drive Art into 
exclusiveness; to make the 
Artist retire into himself 
with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, and denounce the rest 
of mankind as barbarians. 
Art has been accustomed to 
go its own way, it has grown 
used to centuries of neglect. 
The Edinburgh Review was 
neither the first nor the last 
to “cultivate literature on a 
little oatmeal,” a diet upon 
which many an Artist has 
been known to thrive. But 
if there is one thing more 
than another calculated to 
irritate and disgust, it is the 
patronage. and the inept 
banalities of a public which 
measures its Art by the 
foot superficial. The Times 
notices that in a modern 
Academy Exhibition almost 
the only quality that the 
Artists possess in common 
is a manual dexterity far 
greater than was possessed 
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heartrending. Itdoes not perhaps altogether 
become him to complain of the public in- 
terest, which often secures him a commission 
anda living, though he more often sees these go 
to his imitators, the practitioners of painting ; 


W, SAMPSON. 


by any but a very few a 
generation ago. After giv- 
ing a reason for this it 
remarks: ‘ But of great 


Art. there is little and 
will be little until the modern world 
shall have come to’ some kind of agree- 
ment as to what the Artist’s function is and 
what his aims should be.” Now, with all 
respect, this is a matter with which the 
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modern world has nothing whatever to do. 
There never was any doubt as to what: the 
Artist’s functionisand what his aims should be 
The Artist’s function is simply to produce Art 
and his aim should be to produce the very 
best. Beyond that he has neither function 
nor aims. The doubt may be as to what is 
the best Art, and what is the best way of 
producing it, but these are matters for the 
Artist to settle; the modern world can best 
help him by leaving him severely alone to 
develop his powers as Nature and his reason 
dictate. If the “modern world” wants great 
Art, let it set to and live a great life, it may 
then find its greatness reflected in its Art; 
as it is the Artist finds the modern world 
—well—not exactly inspiring. We see in 
this remark the tendency of the modern 
world to bring Art within its administrative 
maehinery, to find its proper place in the 
social structure and to fit it in; to regulate 
and control it, in fact to come to some kind 
of agreement as to what its function and aims 
should be. precisely as the Romans did 
before. Let us take a lesson from history 
and not repeat its mistake. We have 
lately seen Art told off to serve the ends of 
commerce, to assist in keeping out the 
German manufacturer. A Government de- 
partment, officials without number, and rules 
and regulations enough, one would think, to 
run the whole Empire, have been established 
to control it. We know the effect of all this 
on Art; perhaps the Times can tell us its 
effect on the German manufacturer. Great 
is the genius of the English people for 
government and administration, but there are 
some things that will not be governed—that 
refuse to be administered. Of these is Art. 
It is not a system, but a quickening spirit. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


A GIGANTIC SCHEME AT GIBRALTAR. 


HE new naval dock and harbour works at 
Gibraltar have now begun to assume 
tangible shape. At present there is no place 
available between Malta and England for our 
men-of-war to refit, or be docked, and what 
this would mean in case of war can be 
imagined. Happily Parliament has voted the 
money required, and the new defence works 
when completed will be another link in our 
chain of defence, and will materially increase 
the value of the Mediterranean Fleet, by en- 
abling it to refit after an engagement, without 
any portion of it leaving that sea. The out- 
ward aspect of part of Gibraltar has changed, 
as has even the very shape of the “rock,” since 
the latter part of 1894, when work was com- 
menced, so great is the quantity of stone that 
has been used, and Gibraltar supplies it all. 
People who knew that part of the place called 
Rosia, and the New Mole Parade, would hardly 
recognise it to-day. The “Parade” has ceased 
to exist, as has 
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and several prominent buildings, including 
the old clock-tower, have been pulled down to 
make room for the docks. The clock from the 
tower is to be put up in a new tower building. 
This clock marked the hour our victorious 
fleet entered Gibraltar Bay, after the “ glorious 
battle of Trafalgar.’ The erstwhile New 
Mole Parade is now part of one of the dock 
basins, and is excavated some 40ft., the solid 
limestone retaining walls of which are now 
complete. The lower batteries along the line 
wall have been dismantled, as the guns could 
no longer be fired with safety, and the fortress 
is to-day well defended from the “ Upper 
Rock.” The naval dockyard is now approached 
by a fine broad road, with an easy slope so 
that carriages can drive. down to the quays, a 
great contrast to the old style, when it was 
necessary to go down some hundred steps, and 
all baggage, &c., had to be lowered over a 
bastion wall in a primitive way by means of a 


hand crane. Speaking generally, the new 
works are as follows :— 


1. The extension of the new or naval mole. 

2. The construction of a central mole, to 
take the form of a breakwater. 

3. The extension of the old mole or “ Devil’s 
Tongue,” to be the mercantile portion of 
the harbour. ‘This mole isto be provided 
with coal sheds, as already exist on the 
naval mole. 

4, The construction of three docks capable 
of accommodating the largest battleships 
and cruisers. 


The naval entrance to the harbour will be 
200yds. wide, the width of the commercial 
entrance being as yet undetermined. . The 
total area to be enclosed by the new harbour 
will be some 640-acres, The sea-water ditch 
which surrounded the outer defences of the 
fortress has been filled m, and seaward for a 
distance of about 240 yards quays are to be 
built, which will run due west up to the 
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entrance of the docks. ‘The original length of 
the new mole was about 1330ft., which during 
the last two-and-a-half years has been.extended 
another 950ft., or to a total of 2280ft. Up to 
this point the section of the work is similar, 
the base being about 270ft., and the width at 
the top is 100ft.. Coal sheds, with a capacity 
of about 9000 tons, exist on the original portion 
of the mole, and these will probably be ex- 
tended to the end of the whole work, which is 
to have a total length of three-quarters of a 
mile. Up toa length of 760yds., or 2280ft., the 


BUILDING oF THE Quay WALL 


is in a forward state; beyond this the mole is 
being pushed out to a greater distance of some 
1700ft., and rubble footings are in progress. 
This, the last section of the work, will be only 
some 30ft. wide at the top. When the mole is 
completed eight battleships will be able to go 
alongside the quay at one time, and the new har- 
bour will afford a perfectly secure anchorage for 
“the whole Mediterranean Fleet,” both against 
weather and torpedo -attacks, as the entrances 
to the harbour will be secured by booms, if 
required. The ‘central mole is to be about 
2700ft. in length, and is to be of section 
si milar to the last 1700ft. of the naval mole. 
The average depth of water is 60ft., so it will 
be seen that enormous quantities of stone are 
required for the extensions. In a single day 
as many as 1300 tons of stone have been de- 
posited in the sea by barges—all three moles 


are being constructed simultaneously by an 
English firm of contractors, who are doing 
their work rapidly. The docks are to be three 
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in number, and of the following dimensions: 
850ft., 600ft., and 550ft. And it is stated that 
they and the harbour are to be completed by 
1900, but though the harbour may be finished, 
there is but 


A Very Remote Possteriiry 


of the docks being completed for another eight 
years or so—and this is the opinion of a first- 
rate engineer on the spot—unless the Govern- 
ment gives the work out to contract, when it 


is just possible that they might be ready in - 
| four years’ time. 


At present the work on the 
docks is not in full swing; in fact, the 
Admiralty has not yet decided whether the 
construction of the docks is to be put out to 
contract or carried on by the newly-formed 
“civil staff” under the ‘Defence Loan.” 
The money has been voted, and work should 
be carried on with the greatest possible speed. 
It is said that alterations of plans at home 
have much delayed the work. As to the 
position of the docks, it is to be regretted that 
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no other suitable site could be found, as they ~ 


will be liable to be shelled by Spanish land 
batteries on the opposite coast of Spain, which 
is well within range of modern guns. Doubt- 
less expense would be great, and there would 
be other objections, but could the docks haye 
been constructed on the west of the “Rock ” 
they would be secure from hostile fire from 
land. batteries. 
labour is almost entirely employed, some 2500 


In the construction, Spanish” 


Spaniards entering the fortress at morning — 


gunfire from the towns of Algeciras and La 


Linea, About £650 sterling is paid daily in © 


wages, but when the docks are in full swing 
the wage bill will be much higher. The- 


STONE FOR THE WORKS 


is obtained from quarries at Catalan Bay, on 
the east side of the Rock, and from Europa at 


the south end of the Rock. A double, line of » 


railway runs from Catalan Bay actoss the 


north front to a long wooden pier, where the 


stone is tilted into iron lighters, which are 
towed three at a time out to sea, and the 
material deposited. 'To facilitate the works, a 
tunnel is now being bored right through the 
Rock, from east to west, a distance of three- 


quarters of a mile, and this will save much | 


time and labour. This tunnel has been in 
progress for about eight weeks, and ‘already 
some 230 yards has been excavated at either 
end. It is suggested, as the tunnel would be 


a weakening of the defence of the fortress, — ae 


that after it has served its temporary use, it 
might be concreted, and made into a tank for 
drinking water. 
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ANY of the Churches and Church 
Towers of East Devon are of more 
interest pictorially than Architec- 
turally, by which I mean that in 
many cases a Chutch with a simple 

square tower has been. so happily placed in 
the landscape as to immediately take the 
attention of the painter, focussing and lending 
interest, as it does, to the whole surrounding 
country. Such an one is Axmouth, placed on 
the margin of a broad tidal river, at but a 
little distance from the sea, and, backed by a 
lovely hill, it shines like a jewel-in the setting 
sun, and makes one long for the skill of a 
Turner, that he may carry away with him so 
sweet a scene; and yet, on closer inspection, it 
is only the very rabid sketcher who would stay 
to note so very ordinary a piece of work, 
resembling as it does so closely, one might 
almost say, scores of others. 

Newton Poppleford, here illustrated, is 
another instance in which distance lends 
enchantment to the view. . Perched upon a 
hill in the middle distance, it is most helpful 
to the composition of the landscape, as many 
a painter has found—for the village is much 
visited by the fraternity of the brush ; whereas 
a closer acquaintance only leads to disappoint- 
ment, for the tower is little better than a 
ruin; though even then far preferable to. the 
remainder of the Church, which has_ been 
“restored ”—writ large. I know not what it 
was like before, but I think it highly improb- 
able that it was lined inside with white glazed 
bricks, as it now is. And, bless you! the 
villagers think it a marvel of elegance. What 
more would you have? 

There are examples, however, both of pic- 
turesquely situated and restored Churches 
which will more than repay the closest inspec- 
tion, and the most notable amongst those here 
illustrated is Sidbury (accidently misnamed 
on drawing Sidford), which with its oak 
shingle spire, may be seen to advantage from 
a dozen points, making a charming picture 
from almost any of them, with its village 
of plastered and thatched cottages nestling 
around it, The tower, originally Norman 
throughout, has still Norman arches, and 
carvings of much interest on the ground story, 
and the belfry also retains its original form ; 
the parapet and pinnacles added at the last 
restoration, for it had undergone restoration 
before, when the tower was capped with a most 
unsightly roof, and the before- mentioned 
oak shingle spire form a very happy combina- 
tion, and if it were not that this article is 
devoted to towers, there is much in the rest of 
the Church well worthy of note and descrip- 
tion. The restoration is one of the best I 
have'seen either in this or any other county, 
and the new stained glass is unimpeachable ; 
but Sidbury is fortunate in having a wealthy 
Lord of the Manor, to wit, Sir Charles Cave, 
father of the promising young Architect of 
the same name. 

Talaton, again, perhaps the most charming 
of the unrestored towers here shown, is alike 
of interest to the landscapeist or the Architect. 
Built of a soft white stone in the last period 
of the Gothic age, it has suffered considerably 


at the hands of Time, and the detail is not 
readily distinguished, but the outline and 
proportion are alike beautiful, whether viewed 
from the churchyard or from half a mile away, 
and the nitches and figures round the stair- 
ease turret are a somewhat unique and very 
happy introduction. The Church contains a 
very fine oak screen, and a monument to the 
daughter of Sir William Chambers, gentleman, 
and Surveyor of Works to His Majesty King 


George III., as the monument has it—better | 


known to us as the Architect of Somerset House. 

Whimple, to make free with Gilbert’s lines, 
“would pass very well for good Gothic in the 
dusk, with the light behind it,” and it was thus 
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I first saw it from the train. Its squat appear- 
ance is not without charm, but its detail will 
not bear close inspection. 

Harpford, the dominant feature of a tiny 
village at a distance of about a mile from 
Newton Poppleford; this tower is, again, 
similar in many respects to a number of others 
in the district, though, perhaps, more badly 
built than some, the walling being of rough 
stone plastered and finished, I should think, 
originally rough cast, now in a very bad state 
of repair. The body of the Church has been 
restored—badly, as usual—but the tower for 
some’reason, probably want of funds, has been 
left severely alone. 


w. SAMPSON. 
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The author of a guide-book of the neighbour- 


hood of Branscombe is a wise man, and his | 


method of avoiding the difficulties of the 
subject of Architecture is delightfully simple 
and effective, for it would apply equally to 
almost any old Church in the country. He 
simply says: “The Church, an ancient build- 


ing of stone, is in the Norman and later | 


styles,” he mentions the name of the vicar, 
and’ that there are some ‘curious ancient 


monuments, with kneeling effigies, and so | 


disposes of one of the most interesting and 
charming old Churches in the county, to attend 
service in which is to imagine oneself back 
in the seventeenth century at least. No 
handiwork of the demon Restorer is here to 


be seen—nothing can have been touched for | 


at least a hundred years, and the newest thine 
in connection with it I should imagine to be 
its vicar, and he is so old in its service as to 
have become part of its very self. Perched 
up there in his 
(from which he has been known to descend to 
chastise an unruly juvenile member of the 
congregation), he does not at all jar on the 
old-world picture which the place inevitably 
conjures up. . Indeed, there is nothing to do 
80, for the pews are very high, and effectually 
hide the nineteenth century female head- 
dress, which even in this dear, old, sleepy 
hollow has forced its aggressive splendour, 

But to resume the subject of towers, the 
guide-book description will not quite do for 
this one, for it is Norman from base to 
parapet, and has the somewhat unusual feature 
of a round staircase turret; it is not placed at 
the west end of the Church, as is the general 
rule with these village Churches, but in the 
centre of a long nave, and in this respect 
resembles Colyton. 

In making my selection of towers to illus- 
trate this article, it has been my endeavour to 
give as many types as possible, and, though 
they are not all of equal merit architecturally, 
they give a better idea of the variety of design 


| century of the Pole 
Jacobean three-deck pulpit | 


of the towers than could be 
shown if merit and merit alone 
were rigidly adhered to, and con- 
sidering that the district from 
which they are drawn would be 
covered by a radius of ten miles, 
I think it must be admitted that 
the locality can bear favourable 
comparison with many other 
parts of the country more noted 
for their past efforts in this 
direction. Somerset, to wit, so 
noted for its beautiful Perpen- 
dicular towers, can hardly boast 
so much variety of outline, and, 
although superior in detail to 
most of the Hast Devon Churches, 
are inclined to suggest that the 
same Architect may have been 
the author of the greater number 
of them ; a drawback, if it be one, 
which cannot suggest itself here. 

Colyton Tower is unlike any- 
thing I have seen in Devonshire. 


(after perhaps even worse restora- 
tion than has fallen to the lot of 
many) is full of interest for the 
student apart f:om its tower, 
which I am inclined to think is 
doubtful Gothic, though it is 
credited locally as. being good, 
and of the period it purports to 
be; but a cistern-head of eigh- 
teenth century design disturbs 
one’s peace of mind on the sub- 
ject, and certainly the large 
gilded weathereock and its sup- 
ports are contemporaneous with 
those rain-water heads. How- 
ever, it is by no means offensive 
when viewed at close quarters, 
and when seen from the hill 
approaching the village from the 
west, it is exceedingly pretty. 

This tower, and a good portion 
of the walling of the Church, is 
built with very large snapped 
and coursed flints; the quoins, 
parapet, and lantern being of 
ashlar, The rebuilding of one of 
the piers supporting the tower is 
said to have been wonderfully per- 
formed many years ago by a local ihe 
amateur Architect. Let us hope he hee 
was also responsible for the new 
seating and other things; it will at 
least relieve the Profes- 
sion of the addition of 
another sin to its already 
heavy burden. 

Colyton has.at one time 
been a place of some im- 
portance, and has here 
and there some moulder- 
ing but interesting bits 
of architectural detail. 
Shute House and Ford 
Abbey, both houses. of 
much interest, the former 
the residence for the last 


family, and Ashe House, 
the birthplace of the 
great Duke of Marl- 
borough, is also close at 
hand on the borders of 
Dorset. 

Few villages of its size 
can boast such a Church 
tower as Broadhembury, 
a really fine tower, with 
good detail and some 
unusual features. The 
pinnacles, for instance, 
are ‘octagonal on plan, 
and are ornamented with 
miniature battlements 
and very small crockets, 
The staircase turret has 
a conical lead roof, and 
the battlements round 
this are unusually small. 
The walling is of a hard 
flint-like stone with 
Ashlar quoins, those ap- 


It is a Church which even now 
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pearing dark in the illustartion are of a red | 

stone, much more in use in Mid-Devon, where al 

it is found. : ae 
Next to the tower the most interesting 


_ feature of this Church is its north porch, with — 


its Jacobean. gates and exquisitely carved per- _ 
pendicular doorway. Next to this, perhaps, — 
is the interesting fact that the living was onee — | 
held by Augustus Toplady, of hymn-writing 
fame, | 
This Church has had the good fortune to ay, 
have been restored under the able guidance of 
Fellowes Prynne, who is at present engaged | 
upon the beautifying of the neighbouring | 
Church of Peyhembury, and that in a most 
sumptuous manner, at the sole expense, be it ap | 
known, of the vicar. Would that more were _ 
like him! ti 
I should much like to describe this Peyhem- 
bury Church, but as its tower is of no interest, 
it is beyond the scope of this article. 
Whether entering the village of Feniton 
from the right or the left you fail to spy the 
Church, a most unusual thing, for the Church 
is most often the one thing that advertises the 
fact to the wayfarer on the high road that a 
hamlet nestles yonder; but here the sweet 
little building is carefully hidden away, round 
the corner, so to speak, and hedged in all 
round with tall trees, as if to protect it from 
Cromwellian observation from the London 
Road, which passes the spot quite hidden from 
view but a few hundred yards distant. 3 
The tower of Feniton Church, as will be 
seen from the illustration, is a simple, well- 
proportioned, and graceful building, which 
calls for no further comment, whereas, like 
Peyhembury, a great deal might be said of 
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the other part of the Church. ‘The south wall 
of the nave, for instance, contains a row of the 
most charming Perpendicular windows, and 
the interior, amongst other things, has a 
lovely carved and much gilded oak screen, of 
very similar design, however, to those in 
Talaton and Peyhembury Churches. 

Perhaps I ought to apologise for the intro- 
duction of Sidmouth Church tower, for, strictly 
speaking, Sidmouth is not a village, but a 
charming little seaside town revelling in all 
the advantages of a glorious climate and an 
Urban District Council, which latter ever and 
anon threatens to mitigate the advantages of 
the former by the heated and coloured atmo- 
sphere of their discussions as to whether one 
dustman is sufficient for the needs of the town, 
or some equally important question. 

But, beside this, Sidmouth enjoys the dis- 
tinetion of-having had Her Majesty the Queen 
a resident on its shores in her childhood, and 
the Church tower contains a stained glass 
window in its west front put in by Her Majesty 
in memory of her father, the Duke of Kent, 
who died here, so that the tower being a good 
one, and the town serving as the base of my 
operations in taking these notes, I may, 
perhaps, be excused for giving it in this series. 

There is an octagon staircase turret on the 
south side of the tower, and the only noticeable 
features, other than the beforesaid window, are 
the belfry windows, which seem to be filled 
with odd bits of tracery in place of louvres. 

The Church, a large one, is situated almost 
in the centre of the town, but, with the excep- 
tion of its tower, has no claim to be considered 
of any architectural interest. 

Drifting and being fixed by chance into this 
beautiful locality of Mast Devon, and making 
the acquaintance of another victim of circum - 
stances in the shape of a would-be literary 
man, who was at that time occupying himself 
in about equal degrees between the tuition of 
a delicate boy, the ancient game of his fore- 
fathers, golf—for he and his pupil were from 
north of the Tweed—and setting all the 
countryside afire with his advanced Radical 
theories, it came about that he and J, being 
of totally different temperaments, chummed, 
and tramped the county round for many a 
mile on many a Saturday afternoon, and it 
was then it occurred to me that a series of 
sketches such as these, only of a more general 
interest and character, assisted by his graphic 
pen, might catch the eye and fancy of an 
editor somewhere, and so be the means of 
defraying the cost of tobacco, tea, and other 
refreshments consumed upon these “'Tramps 
at Home,” for such was to be the title of these 
wanderings of ours. Alas, that title was the 
one and only one brilliant idea that occurred 
to my friend, the literary man. We would 
tramp, and alighting on a likely spot, which 
always included a pub, we would part—I to 
sketch, he to hunt up the village “ know-all,” 
and take copious.notes for future copy on his 
return home. 


A new bridge spanning the Regent’s Canal 
at King’s-road, St. Pancras, was opened last 
week. 

Aw anonymous donor has given funds for a 
fountain to be erected in Albert Square, Man- 
chester, to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee, 
and the bringing of water from Thirlmere to 
the city. The design will be entrusted to an 
Architect and not to a Sculptor. 

Tur opening of tke new Town Hall at 
Hammersmith took place on the 22nd ult. 
The Town Hall, which has been erected at a 
cost of £25,000, provides accommodation for 
the vestry officials, as well as a_ council 
chamber, committee rooms, and a public hall 
seating between 600 and 700 persons. Ex- 
ternally the building has a very handsome 
appearance. 

Tre Jack Straw’s Castle at Hampstead was 
sold last week for £34,500, The inn, which is 
a very old one, is situated on the top of 
Hampstead Heath, and an inscription on the 
bottom-most of a flight of steps leading up to 
its main door records that it is on a level with 
the cross on the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It has associations connécted with Dickens, 
Thackeray, Du Maurier, and Lord Leighton. 

BEB 


BRITISH ART ABROAD. 


HE International Exhibition at Brussels is 
now in the full tide of success, the 
entrance money, subscriptions, and concessions 
having already, it is said, more than paid the 
expenses of the undertaking. The first reason 
for this financial success is that little or no 
outlay was required for the main building, 
which is the same that was originally put up 
in the Pare du Cinquanténaire in 1880 for the 
Exhibition which celebrated the fiftieth year of 
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Belgian independence. In one wing of this 
roomy but ugly edifice is installed the Belgian 
South Kensington, a permanent museum of 
antiquities, chiefly medieval and_ national, 
somé of which—especially the wood carvings — 
are very fine. ‘The corresponding wing is used 
as a great salle des fétes, for orchestral concerts 
and formal functions of every sort; and be- 
tween and behind are large exhibition build- 
ings of the usual kind. Outside we have 
restaurants and lounges, gardens which are 
illuminated at night, and the inevitable 
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“Old Brussels ”—Bruxelles-Kermesse—with 
very prettily contrived streets and shops, 
and, in the evening, the customary amuse- 
ments. Before speaking of the Fine Art 
department, and especially of the British 
section of it (writes a correspondent of the 
Times), I may touch very briefly upon the 
general industrial department, which is, of 
course, in the eyes of the organisers and the 
general public, the most important. Here the 
success is very varied, for while two countries, 
Belgium and France, are remarkable, the rest, 
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ineluding England, ave but poorly repre- 
sented. From Belgium of course one expects 
a great deal on such an occasion, and the show 
is large and good. In china, glass, lace, silver- 
smiths’ work, and furniture, Belgium is 
admirable, though the work is in many Gases 
scarcely to be distinguished from that of 
France, from which most of the models come. 
But, though there is little originality, there 
are taste and good workmanship, offering what 
to the English visitor is rather a painful 
contrast to much of what is to be seen in 
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the British Section. Still] more is this the | 


case with the French section, which is first- 
rate, and a stroll through which is a real 
pleasure. This section, it may be urged, 
has had an unfair advantage; it had a creat 
deal of money to spend on its installation. 
So it had; but this would have counted for 
little without two other elements, taste and 
subordination. The matter was put abso- 
lutely into the -hands of a small commission, 
and everybody had to accept the place and the 
showcase assigned him. Hence the delightful 
coup deil of the whole section, whereas our 
own is, if the truth must be told, ugly, unsys- 
tematic, and unattractive. If our industrial 
section is ineffective in comparison with the 
display made by some other nations, the case 


is different in the department of Fine Art, 
Here a strong Committee, headed by Sir 
Edward Poynter, has worked well, and even 
more than this must be said of the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Isidore Spielmann, F.S.A., who 
has devoted much time and boundless energy 
to make the section a success, ‘The result has 
surpassed all expectations, and everybody, 
trom the King of the Belgians downwards, has 
been surprised and delighted with the excel- 
lence of the British work, It is true that 
England is no longer regarded by foreicners 
as it was regarded fifty years ago, as a barren 
and a stony land in which 


THe Arts Cannot Grow. 


We began to make our mark in 1855, and we 
deepened it at many other dates, especially in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889. Now the richest 
Frenchmen compete with the richest Enelish- 
men in buying English pictures—old ones, to 


be sure: Sir Joshuas, and Turners, and 
1A x ra 

Constables; and from them the knowledge 
filters down slowly, so that the Belgian 


amateur and Artist are not utterly taken 
aback when they find Englishmen who can 
paint. But this knowledge is a plant of slow 
growth, and it will not grow at all unless 
advantage is taken of each opportunity that 
presents itself. It is pleasant, therefore, to 


record that Mr. Spielmann and his committee 
have brought together the best collection of 
modern English pictures and drawings that 
has ever left the shores of England; better 
than the collection made for Paris in 1889, or 
than that made for Chicago in 1894, There is 
very little sculpture, and the “black and white” 
would look better if more space had been 
assigned to it, and if 


Somer oF THE Best Mezzorints 


had been better hung. The oil pictures are 
over 200 in number, the water-colours rather 
more than half-as many, and in the former 
department very few living British Artists of 
eminence are omitted. Mr. Whistler is not 
here, but he is of uncertain nationality and of 
no school.; Mr. Guthrie and some of his 
Scottish brethren have sent nothing ; but the 
list of exhibitors is, if we allow for these 
omissions, singularly complete. Of illustrious 


' 
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among his works. 
leading place is taken by Mr. Watts (“ Head 


painters who have lately died we have fine 
works by Millais, Leighton, and Henry Moore, 
each of whom has made a real impression upon 
the Belgians, Millais’s “ Bubbles,” hackneyed 
as it is, meets with proper admiration for its 
fine painting, its grace, and the understanding 
of child-life that it reveals; his “Mrs. Jopling,” 
though the colour in one or two places appears 
to have changed, is accepted as a masterly 
and most convincing portrait ; but the chief 


MW tributes are borne to that marvellous little 


picture 
“THE WHITE CocKADE.” 


« How is it that a man who could paint this and 


the two pictures now at the Guildhall, “'The 
Huguenot” and “The Gambler’s Wife,” did 
not more often paint to this scale, where his 
extraordinary technique, his unrivalled power 
of getting what Artists call “quality ” into a 
picture, served him far better than in any but 
a very few of the life-size subjects? Lord 
Leighton’s pictures are not his best, but 
“Corinna of Tanagra” is a fair example of his 
late formal manner, and the child called ‘The, 
Listener” is a brilliant little work in its way. 
The sea-pieces. by Henry Moore have shown 
the Belgians what was long ago discovered by 
the Parisians, that England possessed in him 
the greatest sea-painter of his time, though 
the two pictures here are not of the first rank 
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VILLAGE CHURCH TOWERS -OF EAST DEVON, 


Of our living painters a 


of Mr. Walter Crane”); by Sir E, Burne-J ones, 
who sends the later version of 


“Love Amone THE Ruins,” 


and Mr, Balfour’s “Wheel of Fortune =. Dy 
Sir Edward Poynter, who exhibits two small 
pictures, “On the Terrace” and “ Knuckle- 
bone Players,” and a landscape in water- 
colour; and by Mr. Orchardson, who sends 
that portrait of Mrs. Joseph» which had so 


much success when it was shown a few years 


ago at the Academy. Of these “The Wheel 
of Fortune” has made perhaps the deepest 
impression; Belgium was not prepared to see 
such fine symbolism expressed so nobly, or 
with such perfection of paint. It is worth 
recording that when this picture, which was 
one of the earliest arrivals, was being put in 
position, the Belgian Committee was so much 
impressed that it straightway raised 


THE STANDARD OF HXHIBITION 


in its own section and refused several pictures 
which awaited admission. Bad work, it 
thought, should not be tolerated in the same 
gallery with a picture like this. Mr. Alma- 
Tadema and his family are also here in force, 


but the Belgians have long been familiar with 


the work of the eminent pupil of their own 
Leys, nor will they admit that long residence 
in London has made an Englishman of him: 
Sir William Richmond’s “Prince Bismarck ” 
attracts attention, both for its subject’s sake 
and for the careful painting of the head; and 
the Belgian Artists have plenty of admiration 
to spare for the elaborate detail, the brilliant 
technical qualities of Mr. Dicksee’s “The 
Mirror,” while, like ourselves, they complain 
cf its unreality. The vast “Mariamne” of 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse puzzles them a good 
deal, for neither Catholics nor Freethinkers 
are well up in the history of the Herods ; and 
in looking at Mr. Gow’s “ The Sands of Boulogne, 
1805 ”’—Napoleon contemplating the invasion 
of England—they are inclined to echo the 
malicious little remark of the King of the 


Belgians the other day to the Committee ~ 


showing him round, “If the sea was so calm, 
why did he not invade ?”’ 


Our LANDSCAPES 


have much success, especially the picture of 
the late Mr. Vicat Cole, the shorepieces of Mr. 
Hook, the beautiful “Ides of March” of Mr. 
North, the “ Cider Country” of Mr. Parsons, 
and the works of Mr. David Murray, Mr. 
Boughton, Mr. Aumonier, and Mr. Corbet. So 
have the water-colours, of which the Exhibi- 
tion contains a very fairly representative 
collection, though the drawings are chosen 
rather from the Institute than from the Old 
Society. It is a pity that there is nothing by 
Mr. Albert Goodwin, or by the ate Alfred 


SKETCHED BY R, W. SAMPSON. 


Hunt, or by Sir John Gilbert, who might have 


stood for romantic imagination, subtlety, and 
wealth of colour. Failing them the people of 
Brussels are inclined to place almost at the 
head of our landscapists in water-colour three 
men who are no longer with us, H. G. Hine, 
George Fripp, and Thomas Collier, of whom 
the two former lately died at a ripe old age, 
while the last was cut off in early life, haying 
shortened his years by his devotion, in-season 


and out of season, to our capricious English 


Nature whether she smiled or frowned. Hine’s 


marvellous renderings of the South Downs and 
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VILLAGE CHURCH TOWERS OF EAST DEVON, 


the delicate foreground in Fripp’s “Glencoe” | 


are examples of an 
Art THat ts Harpuiy Practrisep 


to-day, especially in Belgium and Holland; 
but. Artists, whatever their training, cannot 
fail to appreciate work so genuine and skill so 
unusual. Mrs, Allingham’s pretty Surrey 
scenes have the success which belongs to the 
idyll, not less in our agitated modern time 
than when the world was simpler; and the 
pleasant Art of Miss Gow also finds admirers. 
The “ New Barn, Rottingdean,” of Sir Edward 
Poynter is a drawing which we do not remem- 
ber to have seen before; it has style and 
colour, the marks of all the rare landscape 
work of this distinguished Artist. The zealous 
“ British representative,’ who remains in 
Brussels to watch over the interests of the 
British section, Mr. John Fulleylove, lends 
one cr two of those drawings of famous 
buildings which are such a marked feature 
of ‘the Institute Exhibitions; his “British 
Museum ” is an admirable work, in which the 
Artist shows that he has realised the essenti- 
ally fine qualities of that front, 
Smoke-BreGRimMeD AND ForBrppIna 
as it now is. A word may be given to the 
other sections of the department of fine Art, 
of which some are interesting and one or two 
important, Italy is unfortunately very_bad ; 
BB B2 


SIDMOUTH. 


‘pictures or 
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SKETCHED BY R. W. SAMPSON. 


only one Artist emerges, Signor Casciaro, of 
Naples, whose pastel views of that region are 
of rare and excellent quality. From Germany 
there is very little, while Holland naturally 
sends a good deal, the pictures of Israels, of 
James Maris, of Mesdag, and of the late 
Johannes Bosboom, well maintaining the 
reputation of the School. France, again, is 
strong, and gives ample evidence of the 
vitality’ which, whatever we may think 
of her Artistic ideals, still animates her 
painters, her sculptors, and her medal- 
lists. We have a good many well-known 
designs from M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, M. Carolus-Duran, M. Jules 
Lefevre, and others of the older generation ; a 
beautiful full-length portrait by M. Blanche; 
a wonderful man’s head by M. Gabriel Ferrier, 
in Holbein’s manner; landscapes by MM. 
Pointelin, René Billotte; and Demont; and a 
whole roomful of sculpture. To this school 
the Belgians show some natural affinity, but 


| the influence is by no means exclusive, and 
, men like M. Fernand Khnopff on the one hand 
| and M. Van Hove-on the other look elsewhere 
| —M. Khnopff to Sir E. Burne-Jones and the 
_ Italian primitives, and M. Van Hove to the 


early Flemish painters. Probably M. Van 
Hove will not make many disciples, but his 


_.work, has great technical. merits, and one | 


respects his ideals, 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. IN 
YORKSHIRE. 


O call those Danes’ graves which do not 
and never have contained Danes’ bodies, 
is not a case of lucus a non, but proceeds from 
a definite method of our ancestors. When 
they came across anything they did not under- 
stand, they attributed it either to the Danes, 
from whom they suffered considerably, or else 
to the Devil, from whom they feared they 
might suffer in time. So they had Danes’ 
dyke at Flambro’, a work evidently done by 
people who only knew how to use flint instru- 
ments, whereas Danes were perfectly acquain- 
ted with iron; and they had Devyil’s dyke, 
and Devil’s punch-bowl, &c., everywhere. So 
the fact that the graves in Danes’ Dale, about 
four miles north of Driffield, were always called 
after our. Danish invaders, did not deceive an y 
one who knew how loosely such nomenclature 
was bestowed. For a long time the antiquaries 
and barrow openers of Yorkshire had their eye 
upon these graves, but all investigation was 
forbidden as long as the late Colonel Broadley, 
M.P., lived, as he feared the remains might 
not be treated with proper reverence. Last 
year he died, and the new owner, under certain 
stipulations, allowed the graves to be opened. 
What little was previously known as to their 
contents was owing to an accident of a storm 
in 1881, when, some trees being uprooted, 
several. graves were exposed to view. The 
bodies inside them were found doubled up 


In True Ancient Bririsu FASHION, 


the knees pulled up towards the chin, the arms 
more or less doubled so as to admit the hands 
to approach the head. One or two things 
were settled then. The bodies belonged to a 
pre-Christian age, as was shown by the direc- 
tion of the head. Of three bodies then visible 
one had its head towards the north, another to 
the south, and the other to the west. A few 
pieces of pottery found were declared by Pro- 
fessor Herbst, the Copenhagen archeologist, 
not to be Scandinavian, either in shape or 
fabric. From the skulls exposed it was con- 
sidered they belonged to a distinctly marked 
community of men, but of what date could not 
be certain until further investigation was 
made. Moreover, the absence of any iron 
instrument increased the doubts about them: 
not that it proved iron was unknown at the 
time, for the wet and corrosive nature of the 
soil would in the course of centuries have de- 
stroyed all trace of it. The secret of the graves 
remained a secret, The day for unravelling 
the secret arrived on July 7, when, under the 
auspices of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society, permission to open the graves was 
obtained, and the necessary excavations carried 
out. Eleven mounds were exposed, of which 
only three contained anything besides the 
corpses all in the curled up position referred to, 
and in one was discovered the 


Tron Tyre of A CHARIOT WHEEL, 


the iron bit and trappings of a horse, and 
a bronze pin, beautifully designed and 
enamelled. These were sufficient to enable an 
antiquary to settle beyond doubt the date to 
which the graves belong. They were neither 
those of Danes, nor of those who fought 
against Harold (as another tradition said), 
but belonged to an age at least a thousand 
years before the Conquest, and prior to the 
Roman invasion. Here was additional evi- 
dence to prove, if evidence was wanted, that 
the people who opposed the legions of Cesar 
in this island were far from being naked 
savages with their bodies covered with woad, 
but were clothed as sufficiently as we are, had 
buttons to their dresses, and other con- 
veniences. ‘They were people possessed of a 
considerable amount of civilisation, and had 
beautiful weapons and implements, becatise 
nothing could exceed the grace of the spear- 
heads and swords used by them, specimens of 
which are so frequently found on the York- 
shire Wolds. ‘The tyre of the chariot-wheel 
and the bits of the horses were proof of a 
belief in immortality, they being placed there 
for their owner’s use in another world, and 


also proved that Cresar was met by men who 
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drove well-made chariots, albeit the great 
authority on the subject, Canon Greenwell, 
said he had never yet seen any trace of the 
scythes which are said to have been attached 
to the wheels, and which did such execution 
upon the legs of the enemy. What is certain 
is that Cesar met with such a reception from 
Turse Earty Iron-Usina PEroPpLe 


that he never made the attempt again, and it 
was not till a century later that, under 
Claudius, the Romans conquered the country. 
The finding of the enamelled pin started the 
question whether these ancient Britons were 
or were not the discoverers of enamel. It seems 
quite certain that no trace of enamel is found 
in any Roman ornament before the Romans 
came in contact with the inhabitants of Britain, 
and it is equally certain that after that the 
presence of enamel was frequent. It is 
generally supposed that these bronze-using 
people came from South Germany, and may 
have brought the secret of enamel-making 
with them. They conquered the stone-using 
people, but did not extirpate them, but lived 
with them and inter-married with them. 
Extirpation only follows where the conquer- 
ing people are vastly superior to those con- 
quered, as the Spaniards were to the Caribs 
of the West Indies, or the whites to the North 
American Indians. These introducers of iron 
into Britain are sometimes described as the 
round-headed people, as distinguished from 
the long- headed people, whom they found 
here, and conquered. ‘The enamelled pin is to 
rest in York Museum, and the mounds have 
now been covered up. It is, however, some- 
thing to have settled the date of the intro- 
duction of the use of iron in our country, and 
to have corrected a false impression as to the 
nationality of the occupants of the graves. 


ABERDEEN’S NEW COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS. 


(our bATT Yee few, probably, of the 
hundreds who in a week pass the gates 
of Blairs College, Aberdeen, ever think of 
moving inside these gates to remark the quaint 
and rambling college buildings, soon to be 
displaced by new erections. The building 
scheme as a whole involves, of course, a com- 
pletely new college, for the present one has 
for a considerable time been felt to be wholly 
inadequate for the requirements. It was 
gifted to the Church by Menzies of Pitfodels 
exactly seventy years ago, and, an old building 
then, it may well be imagined to be somewhat 
insufficient now. ‘The complete scheme, how- 
ever—which will cost something like £20,000 
—is not expected to be attained for some time 
to come. ‘The first section is now being 
finished, and Canon Chisholm has the pleasure 
of showing visitors the first fruits of what, 
when completed, will be one of the finest piles 
of buildings in connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church in Scotland. The new college, 
when completed, will consist of a front block, 
facing towards, the river, and east and west 
wings, forming 
TuREE SIDES OF A SQUARE, 
with the hollow facing southward. <A hand- 
some tower will raise its graceful crest above 
the surrounding woods, and indicate to the 
country round about the situation of this seat 
of learning. The section all but complete is 
the west wing—a building three storys high 
and about 150ft: long, and of outside appear- 
ance and internal arrangement that make it 
very complete in itself. The building, as will 
be gathered, fronts the west. It is built of 
Aberdeen grey granite, pointed, which gives it 
a clean and dressy look; and increased style 
is gained by projecting forward a short wing 
at each end and finishing one of these in a 
bow-window form and the other with a balcony. 
Here the professorial staff will have airy and 
handsome quarters, whence, in hours of relaxa- 
tion, they may enjoy the magnificent prospect 
up the valley of the Dee that now unfolds 
itself to the view. ‘The building is 
TRAVERSED £Y A CENTRAL CORRIDOR 

12ft. wide. The ground floor is appropriated 
mainly to class-room purposes. As the ground 


floor will be the special quarters of the 
students, the first floor will be the possession 
of the Rector and professors. At the north 
end, above the students’ study, is the Rector’s 
sitting-room, with attendant apartments. Then 
along the corridor that follows the line of the 
more spacious corridor below are the professors” 
rooms, each professor having a compact little 
sitting-room on one side of the corridor facing 
the west, anda bedroom on the other side with 
an exposure towards the rising sun. At the 
south end of this corridor, and above the 
students’ recreation-room, is a large recreation- 
room for the professors, with the open balcony 
to which reference has already been made. 
The upper story is wholly utilised as three 
large dormitories for the students. Provision 
is made in the new dormitories for a hundred, 
and these lofty, airy, and magnificently-lighted 
rooms are a great change from the sleeping 
apartments of the old house. 
THE CUBICLE SYSTEM 

is adopted for the beds. A double row of 
cubicles runs down the centre of each dormi- 
tory, separated by a longitudinal partition, a 
cubicle for each student, and, as the side walls 
of the cubicles rise only to a height of half-a- 
dozen feet, ample play of ventilation is afforded. 
All the internal furnishings of the college— 
dadoes, skirting, linings, &e.—are in rich pitch- 
pine, with plastered walls and ceilings. Natural 
ventilation is adopted, and heating by hot- 
water circulation. Electricity is to be the 
artificial lighting—a striking change from the 
paraffin lamps that do duty in the old house— 
the engine and boiler houses being situated at 
the southern extremity of the new block. In 
the same vicinity is a line of low Luildings, 
comprising students’ cloak-room, boot-room, 
lavatories, &c., allin the same forward state 
as the adjoining larger building. At the 
present time the place is in the hands of 
plasterers and joiners, but it is anticipated 
that it will be ready for occupancy at the close 
of the vacation on Sept. 1st. It will be seen 
that the new block—which is estimated to 
cost about £8000, and of which Mr. Robert G. 
Wilson is Architect—is complete in respect 
of its educational, recreative, and sleeping 
accommodation for the students and the pro- 
fessorial staff. 


WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


o Nees members of the Wiltshire Archieological 
and Natural History Society are holding 
their summer meeting at Bradford-on-Avon. 
The report stated that at the present time 
there were 333 annual members, 21 life 
members, and 19 exchange members, making a 
total of 373, which was a decrease from the 
numbers last year. The additions to the 
library and museum had been again consider- 
able, and they were distinguished in the 
magazine with the donors’ names. The rail- 
way proposed to be constructed by the Great 
Western Company from Pewsey to Salisbury 
would pass near many of the important relics 
to which solitude and remoteness were pro- 
tection; and, with 40,000 acres for military 
manceuvres, the absence of the protection of 
solitude and remoteness was likely to become a 
melancholy reality before their next meeting, 
Education and improved taste must be relied 
upon for the due preservation of the relics of 
Salisbury Plain. The cutting and levelling 
of some short lines of railway in the county 
ought to give geologists an opportunity for 
further xresearch.— Among the places of 
interest visited was the old Saxon Church, 
the members being under the guidance of 
Mr, CG. 8S. Adye, who gave some interesting 
particulars respecting the structure. It was 
the Church of St. Laurance, and the late 
Canon Jones, vicar of Bradfora-on-Avon, dis- 
coveredit. There are nave,chancel,and a porch 
on the north side of the nave. The original 
step. of the chancel, although much worn, is 
still in situ, and is well worthy of inspection. 
TuE WALLS OF THE CHURCH 
are of various thicknesses from 2ft. 4in. to 
2st. 64in. There ‘were no doors to the 
entrances on the north or south side, and Mr, 


Adye conjectured that the nave was at all © 


times open to the people, while the chancel 
would only be exposed to view during Divine 
service. The building was evidently insuffi- 
ciently lighted, as there were only three 
original windows. The chancel window re- 
mains just as when it was first built ; but the 
other two windows have been mutilated. Mr. 
Adye suggested that perhaps the deficiency of 
light might be due to the fact that glass: was 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. A visitor 
asked if service was held in the edifice now, to 
which Mr. Adye replied that the building was 
regarded rather as an interesting relic, and it 
was so near the Parish Church that there was 
no necessity for service there. He, however, 


gave his archeological congregation a capital 


“ sermon in stones,” and observed that though 
the trustees had to keep the Saxon Church in 
repair, yet contributions forthcoming left some 
profit. While the party were viewing 


Tun Exterior FEATURES 


he called attention to the fact that although 
the structure was small, yet it was striking on 
account of the height. When first discovered 
by Canon Jones the Church was used as a 
school, and there was a master’s house built 
on one part,*while a large stable hid the 
Architectural features. On the east side was 
an old house covered with ivy, which hid the 
Church from view. Inside, the nave was 
divided into rooms for the school, and the 
chancel formed a labourer’s cottage—to such 
base use did it become. On obtaining posses- 


sion the trustees took down the modern build-— 


ings, lowered the ground, and removed the 
partitions and doors, and exposed the original 
work, They replaced missing portions of the 
old work, but did not remove a single stone of 
the original structure. In taking down the 
chimney stack erected between the chancel 


and the nave all the stones of the arch, except 


one, were discovered. Canon Jones found out 
the Church through directing his attention to 


the building as he gazed on it from a hill in» 
the locality. He believed that there were a 


nave and a chancel, and this was the first 
intimation of the original structure. The 
interior had been so altered that no one could 
have recognised it as built for ecclesiastical 
purposes.—The Parish Church, which is dedi- 


cated to the Holy Trinity, was next visited 


under the guidance of Mr. Adye. It isa noble 
structure, though opinions differ as to the 


VALUE OF THE RESTORATION 


carried out by Messrs. Manners and Gill, of 
Bath, in 1866. The original Church was built 
in the twelfth century, and in the fourteenth 
century the chancel was lengthened by about 
16ft., and it is now 48ft. long from east to 
west. The nave was formerly separated from 
the chancel by an oak screen and a wood loft, 
and the screen must have been richly coloured, 
to judge from the remains, Some of the 
monuments are interesting, there being some 
in connection with the families of Tugwell, 
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Clutterbuck, Hobhouse, Gaysford, and Bethell. ~ | 


There is a tablet to the memory of Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. 8. Shrapnel, inventor of the Shrapnel 
shell, who lived at Midway Manor, in the 


parish, died in 1849, and his remains were in-. 


terred underneath the chancel, the spot being 
indicated by a brass. One fine Architectural 
feature in the Church is a magnificent four- 
teenth century window in the chancel.— 
Barton Farm was visited specially to see the 
spacious tithe barn, which was erected either 
towards the 
Enp or THE FouRTEENTH 


or at the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was the tithe barn of the Abbots of 


Shaftesbury, and is 170ft. long and 20ft. wide. — 


There are four porches, viz., two on the north 
and two on the south side. The farmhouse 


contains some remains of the original building, ~ 


the date about the same as that of the barn, 
and this might have been the residence of the 
agent of the Abbot. As to the barn, it is the 


largest structure of the kind in the West of y. 


eland. An apartment in the farmhouse 


had special attraction for the archeologists: ib — 


£ 


\ 


ae 


being a room over the gateway, and probably 


used for entertainments, since there ‘is a 
minstrels’ gallery. ; 


a 


1897, 


AUGUST 4, 


WEDNESDAY, 
THE ORIGINAL OF OAK IN SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Drawn By F. H, Waring. 
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SYMBOL OF ST. MATTHEW. THE ORIGINAL OF OAK IN SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


Drawn BY F, H,. WARING, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errinauam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
August 4th, 1897. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica. slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the ewpense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost, 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a bless- 
ing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, and as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JoHN 
RvuskIn. 


“ ANYONE can paint a picture,’ a famous 
French Artist once told his pupils, “but genius 
is required to sell it.” English painters, to 
judge by the sales at the Academy, are not 
bountifully gifted with the kind of genius 
necessary to enable them to dispose of their 
pictures. The middle of July has passed, and 
in a few days’ time the Exhibition will close, 
yet only a small proportion of the two thousand 
and odd works of Art at Burlington House 
have changed hands. A few more purchases 
may yet be effected at absurdly low prices— 
for this is the time when the crafty bargain- 
hunter tempts the disheartened Artist with an 
offer of £20 for a hundred-guinea picture— 
but to all intents and purposes the legitimate 
sale season at the Academy is at an end. _ So 
far, up to July 15th, 180 pictures and other 
works have been sold at Burlington House, 
the sum total realised being £16,084 15s. This 
amount compares favourably with last year, 
when the sales were exceptionally bad, or with 
1893, when they amounted only to £13,319. 
Some few years earlier, however, things were 
far better, for in 1888, 284 works were disposed 
of at the Academy, the amount realised being 
no less than £21,599. 


One of the most striking facts in connection 
with the sales at the Academy of 1897 is the 
curiously unequal manner in which the sum 
total of £16,384 15s. is divided among the 
sixteen rooms at Burlington House. For 
example, in the First Gallery, pictures to the 
value of £1395 16s. have found purchasers, 
yet in the Second Gallery, where the chances 
of selling are supposed to be really good, 
the sales amount only to £603 10s. The 
pictures which have fetched the best prices in 
these two rooms are Mr. H. J. Draper’s 
“Calypso’s Isle” (£315), Mr. La 'Thangue’s 
“Summer Morning ” (£300), and Mr, Ernest 
Waterlow’s landscape, “ A ‘Tranquil Stream ” 
(£400). In the Third Gallery—the room of 
honour at-the Academy—the sales amount to 
£4171 15s. Here twelve pictures have been 
sold, including Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ Pilchards” 
(£1200), purchased by the Chantrey Trustees, 
Mr. G. H. Boughton’s “ After Midnight Mass ” 
(£1200), and the veteran Mr. Sidney Cooper’s 
* Brae of Balquhidder” (£600). Six pictures 
have found purchasers in the Fourth Gallery, 
where the total of £989 12s. includes the 
sum of £525 paid by the Chantrey Trustees 
for the picture by Miss Kemp- Welch, “Colt 
Hunting in the New Forest.” In the Fifth 
Gallery the sale total rises to £1762 10s., 
including £1000 for Mr. La ‘Thangue’s 
“Harvesters,” and £500 for Mr. J. C. Dollman’s 
«St, Anthony,” while in the Sixth Gallery the 
amount is even higher, reaching as it does 
£1933. The principal sales in this room are 
Mr. Blair Leighton’s “In time of Peril” 
(£600), and Mr. R. Holyoake’s “ Madame 
Roland on her Way to Execution.” 


THERE are several miscellaneous statements 
of some interest in Dr. Collins’ annual address, 
It is not perhaps surprising, but it is a very 
remarkable fact that in the administration of 


the Building Act, the Council have had to deal 
with no less than 4032 dangerous structures 
during the last year, which does not, of course, 
include any temporary erections in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee commemoration. ‘The 
number of sky-signs— which are certainly 
dangerous as well as ugly structures, though 
they are not included in the figures given—is 
rapidly diminishing under the Act of 1891. 
Of the 120 that remain licensed for a third 
extension of a period of two years, the 
majority must be removed before the close of 
this year. It is something to be thankful for 
that the erection of “sky-signs ” was stopped 
so promptly. It is appalling to think how 
London, which is none too beautiful as it is, 
would have been disfigured if the Act had not 
been passed. 


Te opening of the Hotel Burlington at 
Dover, on Saturday, adds one more to the 
many important improvements which are 
taking place at the old Cinque Ports town. 
The hotel is situated opposite the Promenade 
Pier in the centre of Dover Bay, and commands 
a sweep of the Channel, with the Castle and 
cliffs on the east and Shakespeare’s Cliff on 
the west. It has 380 rooms, all of which have 
a good outlook. Messrs. Maple and Company, 
of Tottenham Court Road, have carried out 
the furnishing and decoration, which is in the 
Georgian style. The hotel is luxuriously 
furnished throughout, and poscesses all modern 
improvements in the way of lighting, heating, 
and sanitation. It has a very commodious 
lounge and ball room furnished and decorated 
in Oriental style. ‘The furnishing alone has 
entailed an expenditure of nearly £7000. 
The hotel was declared open by Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P. for Canterbury. In the course 
of his remarks he congratulated the Govern- 
ment on the fact that it had induced the 
House of Commons to spend three and a half 
millions on the construction of an immense 
national harbour at Dover. The details of the 


plans, he said, had not been publicly an- - 


nounced, but it was understood that the 
harbour would be the largest and most. im- 
portant on the British coasts—An article on 
the subject appears in this issue. 


SuBuRBAN theatres of London are increasing 
rapidly. There is the Grand being erected at 
Fulham, the Coronet at Notting Hill Gate, the 
Broadway at Deptford, the Alexandra at Stoke 
Newington Road, the Royal County at Kings- 
ton, and the Albert at Tottenham. The 
Standard at Shoreditch is under process of 
entire reconstruction, so as to bring it in line 
with the requirements of the times, and on 
the 27th ult. was opened at Crouch End the 
Queen’s Opera House. The house at Crouch 
End will furnish accommodation for 1500 
people, and there is a stage 54ft. in width, 
supplied with an iron fireproof curtain. 
Proper precautions, approved by the authori- 
ties, have been taken to reduce the risk from 
fire, and it may be laid down as a general 
principle that the London County Council is 
entitled to the thanks of its constituents for 
having kept a sharp eye on this department of 
public safety in the theatres of London. The 
ceiling of the new house has been tastefully 
ornamented, and the orchestra is sunk below 
the level of the auditorium, so that the 
audience on the floor are not distracted or 
their view impeded by the instrumentalists. 
The stalls are comfortably fitted, and the dress 
circle occupies the front seats of the balcony, the 
upper circle being behind. There is a roomy 
pit to hold about 400, and the approaches and 
exits of the building appear to be of a satis- 
factory character. Provision has been made 
whereby the house can be adapted for other 
purposes. 


PuBLIC opinion in Holland is at this moment 
much moved by the sale of three important 
pictures from the famous Six Collection, the 
last survivors of those which were formed 
during the lifetime of the great painters of 
the seventeenth century. Every art-loving 
visitor to Amsterdam knows the house where 
hang Rembrandt’s magnificent “ Burgomaster 
Six,” and, perhaps, a hundred other pictures 
of the highest class. Innumerable attempts 


have been made at various times to induce the 
family to sell, but till now without success. 
At last they have yielded so far as to cede, 
fortunately not the Rembrandt’s, but three 
others—Cuyp’s “View on the Maas,” the 
Terburg, and the Gerard Dou. These have 
lately been sold, after long negotiations, for a 
prodigious price. 


Sir H. J. Poynter, in the new preface to 
his “ Lectures on Art,” warns young students 
against the “strange tendency of the day 
among a certain class of painters to neglect 
the study of form in favour of so-called im- 
pressions hastily and more or less dexterously 
thrown. on canvas.” He continues, “when a 
clique of self-styled ‘ Impressionists’ and their 
apologists in the Press are only too ready to 
absolve them for incompetency in drawing and 
slovenliness of execution — nay, rather to 
applaud them for their sins in this respect as 
indicative of a higher form of genius—they 
may, and often do, imagine themselves ready to 
set forth on their career as fully equipped 
Artists before they have acquired even the 
necessary rudiments of instruction. If the 
student will take the trouble to understand 
the work of Michael Angelo, or, indeed, of any 
of the great Italian masters of Design, he will 
find their ‘impressions’ of life and nature to 
be not less vivid than those of any modern 
painter, and executed with a command of the 
resources of Art which has almost passed out 
of knowledge.” 


'T'nE proposal of the London County Council 
to seek powers next year for establishing and 
working river steamboat piers will certainly 
meet with very general approval. We have 
now, it is true, a service of steamboats running, 
but it is impossible that any such service can 
be satisfactory till we get an entirely new 
system of piers. Between Hammersmith and 
Woolwich there are twenty piers on the north 
side. of the river and thirteen on the south. 
They are many of them badly placed, dificult 
of access, and very poor in character, while 
their maintenance costs considerably more 
than they can be made to yield in tolls. If 
the County Council gets the power, it will 
probably affect an entire reform, and among 
other changes may be expected to establish 
piers in the middle of the stream at the bridges, 
It would be an important point with the 
Council, too, to establish quick and easy com- 
munication between the north and south banks. 
The Council has obtained a deal of evidence as 
to what ought to be done, and has sketched 
out a very carefully thought-out scheme, 


THERE was another alarm at Quarry Bank 
on Saturday week owing to the fall of the 
gable end of a factory which had previously 
been in great part cracked and demolished by 
the subsidence of the surface. Beyond this, 
however, some of the residents were much 
purturbed by the imperative advice of Lord 
Dudley’s mining engineer not to sleep on the 
premises they now occupy. Shots are heard 
at intervals both by night and by day from the 
shallow mines below, and they cause distinct 
and alarming vibrations in the houses and 
their contents. A club-room on Mr. Tranter’s 
premises has been split and gapes open to the 
sky—one of many indications that there is 
only too good ground for the urgent advice to 
the occupiers not to sleep again on the 
premises. A school near the spot which has 
become endangered has been propped to allow 
of its use being continued for the present, and 
signs of the movement and dislocation of the 
surface are to be seen in many places. 


Tue Post Office Sites Bill, as amended by 
the Select Committee, has just been issued. 
As originally introduced by Mr. Hanbury and 
Mr, Akers-Douglas, the Bill proposed that 
certain disused burial-crounds attached to 
the parishes of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
St. Botolph Without, Aldersgate, and St. 
Leonard, Foster Lane, generally known as the 
Postmen’s Park, should be maintained as a 
public garden, and that for that purpose the 
Postmaster-General should pay to the London 
Parochial Trustees the sum of £100 per annum, 
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and the said trustees should pay to the Vicar 


‘and churchwardens the sum of £200 per annum 


so. long as the public garden was maintained 
in good order. The London Parochial Trustees 
have power to build upon or lease for 
building purposes a plot of land lying between 
the garden and Little Britain, and as the 
garden was largely used by the employees of 
the Post Office, and would be seriously injured 
if the Little Britain land should be built upon; 
the Vicar and churchwardens, in consideration 
of the same being maintained as an open 
space and part of the said public garden, 
agreed to assign to the Postmaster-General 
the £200 per annum payable to them by the 
London Parochial Trustees. This portion of 
the Bill was struck out by the Select Com- 
mittee, and the Bill now simply provides for 
the acquisition of lands by the Post Office 
in London, Brighton, Norwich, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Oban, and Cork, There is a 
special proviso, for the protection of the 
London and South-Western Railway Company, 
that in case the Postmaster-General should at 
any. time abandon a part of the land at 
Southampton he should offer it to the South- 
Western Company. 


An interesting series of water-colour draw- 
ings has just come into the possession of the 
Carnavalet Museum in Paris. The drawings 
consist of a number of portraits of prominent 
persons belonging to the court of Napoleon IIL., 
who are represented in the costumes they 
wore at fancy dress balls and when figuring in 
tableaux vivants. The Empress Eugenie is 
shown as a Bohemian Girl, the Marquise de 
Gallifet as an angel, the Comtesse Walewska 
as Diana, the Princesse de Metternich as a 
demon, the Comtesse de Pourtalés as an Indian 
dancing girl, and Mme. de Gortschakoff as 
Salammbé. The collection also includes a 
photograph of the Emperor, Empress, and 
Prince Imperial taken on a small yacht on the 
lake of Fontainebleau. 


On Saturday prizes were awarded to lady 
students in the thirty-seventh session of the 
Crystal Palace School of Art, the judges being 
Mr. J. B. Burgess, R.A., Mr. Basil Bradley, 
R.W.S., and Mr. FE. Roscoe Mullins. The com- 
peting works denoted good instruction. For 
this Mr. H. A. Bone is responsible in painting, 
drawing and modelling from life: Mr. J. 
Scott, R.L, for painting from costumed ficure ; 
and Mr. 8. J. Hodson, R.W:S., for the sections 
of Architecture, landscape, flowers, and animals 
from life. Animal drawing is particularly 
good as regards time sketches and in the paint- 
ing of heads, but weakness made itself apparent 
when the whole of the beast is treated. The 
student esteemed the best,and who received the 
scholarship in Art, is Nina Rothney, certainly 
the most accomplished, winning the silver 
medal for a full-length back view in oils from 
the life, commendation for a ten minutes’ time 
sketch, and a certificate for an excellent drawing 
of the Parthenon. “Fates.” For illustrative 
design, Winnie Hunt was certificated for a 
clever clay sketch of “Good News from 
Ghent”; and for applied design, Dorothy 
Selous had like award for an upright panel of 
Justred. gesso with figure and foliage design. 
A plaster statuette from life of a man reading, 
rightly gained a certificate for Winnie Hunt. 
In drawing from life, A. Margaret. Pave took 
the silver medal for a full-length of a man less 
than life size, drawn accurately and with spirit, 
and a half-leneth from the same model, drawn 
on a larger scale, evoked commendation from 
the judges for M. Josephine Streatfield. The 
best of the water-colour drawings of animals 
was the head of a white horse, by Ada Fur- 
neaux ; and in Architecture, E. A. Holdsworth 
won the silver medal for a water-colour draw. 


ing of the Alhambra Courts, while two more of | 


Mr. Hodson’s pupils (Marion Fox, with a 
bronze statue against carved walls, and 
Gwyndd M. Hudson, with crimson tulips) were 
commended. Miss Hudson was likewise c¢er- 
tificated in Mr. Scott’s class for the water- 
colour drawing of a monk scouring a pewter 
dish. Exhibits from members of the sketching 
club prove that this school of Art is not one of 
those whose results rest only on studio work. 


A new Church at Balholm Sogne Fjord, Nor- 
way, recently dedicated, has a special architec- 
tural interest as being built on the model of 
the Stave-kirker or ancient wooden churches 
of Norway, which are quite unique among 
ecclesiastical buildings in Europe. It is the 
first Church built in that style since the 
thirteenth century, but travellers in Norway 
will remember the curious specimens which 
remain at Borgund, Eidsborg, Vik, and other 
places. 


THE construction of the City and Waterloo 
line seems to have been a very successful piece 
of work so far as it has gone, which is very 
near.to completion. According to the Act 
authorising the railway, another twelvemonth 
might be taken for the work. There is good 
reason to hope that it may be in working order 
by the end of the present year. The two 
terminal stations are being made, and the rails 
are being laid down, together with the 
electrical conductors, while the installation at 
Waterlco is being rapidly proceeded | with. 
With the station underneath Waterloo con- 
siderable advance has been made, and so far 
as that, and, indeed, all other portions of the 
undertaking itself are concerned, another six 
months will, it is believed, be. ample time for 
completion. There may, however, possibly 
be some delay over the connection of the line 
with the circular subway in front of the Royal 
Exchange. An incline is to run down from 
this to the City terminus of the Waterloo line, 
and in the way of this connecting slope there 
is a great tangle of all sorts of pipes and drains 
and sewers, and some of these, at least, will 
have to be diverted and reconstructed. That 
may prove a long and troublesome business, 
but nothing else seéms likely to stand in the 
way of the opening of the new line by the end 
of the present year. 


A RAILWAY or tramway running up and 
down the precipitous face of the Devil’s Dyke, 
near Brighton, was opened on Saturday. 
There are already established at the highest 
point of the Dyke an erial railway running 
from hill-top to hill-top, and a number of 
other contrivances, in which the excursionist 
appears to take delight, for securing Iocomo- 
tion under novel conditions. The steep-grade 
railway, however, claims some amount of 
utility, in affording rapid communication 
between the Brighton Railway Company’s 
branch terminus, at the head of the Dyke, and 
the villages lying in the plain at the foot of 
the Dyke hills. It is of the same type as the 


| cliff railways at Scarborough and elsewhere, 
| although the engineer, Mr. C. O. Blaber, has 


introduced some new features in the details of 
construction. The whole length of the line is 
840ft., the “lift” being 395ft. From the top 
there is a run of 240ft. at a gradient of 1 in 
1'8, the second and steepest part being lin 1:5, 
and the last and lowest gradient 1 in 2:9. 
The vertical curves between the different 
gradients have about 1000ft. radius. There 
being a scarcity of water as well as of solid 
fuel at the head of the Dyke, the hauling 
power is: obtained from a Hornsby-Ackroyd oil 
engine. The haulage ropes are two 2in. steel 
wire cables, and the cars, each seating four- 
teen persons, are fitted with powerful brakes, 
by which a car running down hill would be 
promptly stopped before any great momentum 
had been obtained. The brakes are also 
designed to prevent the cars from leaving the 
track. There is a powerful brake on the shaft 
of the main hauling pulley, worked by a foot 
lever, as well as from the platform. Spring 
buffers are provided at the lower end of the 
line, but. there is an obvious need of buffers 
also at the top. 


Tne Church of St. Michael, Wood Street, 
the site of which, as previously announced, 
has just. been sold by auction, stands at the 
corner of Wood Street and. Huggin Lane, and 
occupies an area of 3700 superficial feet. The 


_Church was one of the buildings destroyed by 


the Great Fire, and was re-built by |Sir 
Christopher Wren, who completed it in 1675. 
It is by no means a handsome structure, and 


- its warmest admirer would not feel justified in 


calling it a masterpiece of the great Architect, _ 


Possibly Wren, under the pressure of business, — 


left the design to one of his assistants, or, 
perhaps, he followed the wishes of those who 
employed him, and made the structure’as 


plain as possible—it was erected at a cost of 
The Church has been already dis-— 


£2600. 
mantled, and is now a mere shell. 


In Old St. Pancras Gardens, once a church. 
yard, three. notable glee writers—Samuel 
Webbe, John Danby, and Stephen Paxton— 
were buried. Webbe’s gravestone cannot be ~ 


discovered, so a granite obelisk has been 


erected in its stead, and the weather-worn — 
‘memorials of Danby and Paxton have been — 
restored. The three were unveiled by Mr. 


George Risley a day or two ago. 


GENERAL satisfaction will be felt at the 
action of the County Council in sending back 
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that part of the report of the Highways Com- 


mittee which dealt with the lighting of the 
Embankment. While it is highly’ desirable 
that this great and handsome thoroughfare 


should be made more useful and attractive to — 


the public at eventide by electric illumination, 
it would be a great pity to disfigure the pro- 
menade by a tall chimney close to Charing 
Cross terminus. The proposal was to construct 
a generating station at that point. This would 
have entailed the erection of a high and 
smoky shaft, which must have proved a blot 
on the scene. We have enough of tall chimneys 


on the south bank of the Thames, and can well — 


afford to dispense with their presence on the 
north side. It would be much better even to 


suffer sone waste of electric power by placing ~ 


the station either near the Surrey end of one 
of the bridges or in some side street, rather 


than have it abutting on the frontage of the — 


Embankment, 


A work of great importance has been 
undertaken by the London County Council— 
a register of historic buildings in the metro- 
polis. So far as the parishes of Bow, Poplar, 
and Bromley are concerned, the particulars 
have been completed by the Committee for the 
Survey and’ Registration of Old Memorials of 
Greater London: The information is the 
result of a complete survey of these parishes, 
and an account is given of each building which 
has historic or architectural interest, Similar 
records are to be prepared for other parts of 
London, and it is intended to print the collec- 
tion as a valuable memorial of the metropolis 
and a warning against any contemplated act 
of vandalism, As a beginning, the General 
Purposes Committee asks authority to expend 


£100 in putting the existing manuscript into_ 


type. 


Tue astonishing revelations which are made 
at the meetings of the Select Committee on 
the Museums of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment follow one another with such rapidity 
that something like a weekly commentary is 
necessary to keep pace with the discoveries 
of the investigators. There seems from the 
evidence given lately to have been A great 
deal of manipulation of the official records 
and the apparent unwillingness of Sir John 
Donnelly to produce a report of the objects 


acquired for the collection, and subsequently — 


withdrawn because their authenticity was 
questionable,: must be reckoned among the 
most significant of the admissions that the 
directors of the South Kensington Museum 
have been forced to make. An equally sug- 
gestive deficiency was the absence from the 
list of “breakages, &c.,” of. any statement of 
the losses to the collection caused by the fire 
in the Indian section. This omission, taken 
in conjunction with the cheerful indifference 
of the official staff to the risks which are now 
proved constantly to threaten the building, 
has a very unpleasant aspect. Another most 
objectionable feature is the manner in which 
the needs of the Art Library are treated by 


Sir John Donnelly..-His opinion about this : 
- most important section is worth.attention, for 
. it helps to explain some of the inconveniences - 


to-which students are exposed in the Library. 


_ He is said.to_ consider. that: it should only be 
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a catalogue of the museum itself; and doubt- 
less on this plea he would justify the ridiculous 
inadequacy of the book collection, and the 
absence of a very great number of Art publi- 
cations which are absolutely necessary for the 
proper investigation of points of Art history. 


Compuatnts have often been heard that the 
great English school of painting is badly re- 
presented in the Louvre Museum. ‘There are 
in the room devoted to British Artists a few 
good Constables, a Raeburn, and more or less 
interesting products of the brushes of Law- 
rence and Gainsborough. To these were 
adjoined a series of water-colours by Boning- 
ton; but a good deal will have to be done 
before the collection can be deemed represent- 
ative. Latterly the conservator for paintings, 
M. Lafenestre, added to the collection a Rom- 
ney, for which he paid £360, or 9000f. dt 
represents Sir John Stanley, a knight of the 
olden time, and does not satisfy critics. Rom- 
ney, however, has got his place in the Louvre, 
and it is satisfactory at least to find that an 
attempt has been made to increase the number 
of English works of Art in the famous French 
National Gallery. 


Tue first day’s sale of the first portion of 
Captain F. Brinkley’s well-known and exten- 
sive collection of porcelain was held on the 
27th ult. by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods, and showed a total of between £600 
and £700 for 156 lots. The principal articles 
included the following in Old Nankin: an 
inverted pear-shaped jar and cover, painted 
with branches of prunus, 17in. high, and 
another, 174in., 23 guineas ; a pair of inverted 
pear-shaped jars and covers, with branches of 
flowering prunus, l4in. high, £11; an oviform 
jar, with plum pattern on a marble ground, 
Qin. high, £14 10s.; and an oviform plum- 
pattern jar and cover, 93in. high. £14 10s, 
The principal articles in Chinese  whole- 
coloured porcelain included a globular bottle, 
with powdered-red decoration, 20in. high, £19 ; 
a turquoise crackle beaker vase, with raised 
ridges and leaf ornament in low relief, 134in. 
high, 10 guineas; a double gourd-shaped 
splashed fleur-de-péche crimson and green 
erackle bottle, 8in. high, £12.10s.; a small 
brilliant coral-coloured bottle, 6in. high, and 
a slender fleur-de-péche vase, 64in. high, 
£16 10s.; a jar, coffee-coloured. ground, with 
flakes of dark green celadin crackle, 7in. high, 
and a smallijar, of pale brown dusted with 
silver, 5ins. high, £14 3s.; a slender vase of 
splashed sang-de-beeuf crackle, graduating 
from pale fleur-de-péche, 17 ins. high, and 
another nearly similar, 163in. high, the two, 
46 guineas ; and an oviform jar, with open lip 
pierced with small scroll design under the 
glaze, 84in. high, £12. The old Chinese 
enamelled porcelain included a vase, with 
small neck, enamelled with a flowering tree, 
and two other vases, 17 guineas; an oviform 
famille verte jar,-enamelled with floral decora- 
tion, 94in high, 27 guineas; and a pair of 
vases and covers, with fish in red and white, 
and aquatic plants in gold on a dark blue 
ground, 13in,. high, 22 guineas. 


In the lecture theatre of the South Kensing< 
ton Museum, Sir Wyke Bayliss distributed the 
medals and prizes gained by the students of 
the Royal College of Art. ‘lhe report showed 
that the students had been successful in 
carrying off 6 gold, 89 silver, and 126 bronze 
medals, 314 national competition books, 72 
Queen’s prizes, and 26 art master’s certificates. 
During the year four students in training had 
been appointed to masterships of schools of 
Art. The gold medal for the Travelling 
Studentship had been awarded to Mr. §. 
Thorogood, the silver medal to Miss F. H. 
Steele, and the bronze medal to Miss J. M. 
Twiss. Sir Wyke Bayliss, addressing the 
students prior to distributing the prizes, said 
it was for them to fulfil all that their fathers 
had failed to. accomplish in the field of Art— 
to make the old paths broader and safer, and 
to discover new ones. ‘The Artist of to-day 
had two things to fight against—despondency 
and conceit. The true Artist was always 
trying and always failing, for beyond his 


highest achievements there always lay a still 
higher aspiration. Art was a living and a 
growing force. ‘They need have no fear of 
heresy among their ranks, for its effect was in 
the end purifying. Finally, he exhorted them 
to study the accumulated knowledge of the 
centuries, and to base their own knowledge 
upon a personal study of Art. 


THREE new pictures for presentation to the 
Royal Exchange are being painted by Messrs. 
Solomon J. Solomon, Ernest Crofts, and Sey- 
mour Lucas, The first-named Artist has 
nearly completed his work, which portrays 
“King Charles I. coming to the Guildhall to 
Disarm the Five Rebellious Members.” This 
picture, which is nearly 17ft. high, is the gift 
of Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P., the well-known 
banker. The second picture represents “Queen 
Elizabeth Opening the Royal Exchange,” and 
is the gift of the Mercers’ Company ; while the 
third painting of Mr. Seymour. Lucas depicts 
“William the Conqueror granting the Charter 
to the Citizens of London,” and is presented 
by the City of London. 


THE contents of Hengrave Hall, to be sold 
by Messrs. Hampton and Songs to-morrow and 
seven following days, have been collected 
during two centuries by menibers of the Kytson 
and Gage families, The works of Art include 
examples of Holbein, Van Dyck, Sir Peter 
Lely, Sir G. Kneller, Van Loo, Baptiste, 
Keyser, and Teniers. A clock which belonged 
to James II., a couple of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
chairs, an embroidered shirt that belonged to 
Henry VII., and some old manuscripts are 
catalogued. 


Tae London County Council held its last 
meeting prior to the recess on the 27th ult. 
With regard to the evidence to be laid before 
the. Water Commissioners, Lord Onslow stated 
the Moderate party would not further discuss 
this measure, but enter their protest against 
the recommendations and record their votes. 
The committee’s proposals, which practically 
went through without debate, are to the fol- 
lowing effect: (1) That the water supply 
should not be in private hands. (2) ‘That the 
undertakings of the companies should be 
forthwith purchased at their fair and reason- 
able value, regard being held to special 
circumstances, rights, and obligations. (3) 
That the management should, with limita- 
tions, be effected by the Council. (4) That 
the Council should, in the first instance, 
be the purchasing authority. And (5) that if 
the undertakings are not acquired, more 
effective powers of control should be given to 
the Council, and that the position of the 
companies should be reconsidered and the law 
amended.—The Council agreed to contribute 
£15,500 towards the cost of the acquisition of 
a piece of land covering nearly twenty 
acres next the river, near Putney Bridge, 
for the purposes of an open space.  Dis- 
cussion arose over the question of entrusting 
work to the Works Department, owing to 
certain recommendations of the committee in 
charge of housing schemes. Lord Onslow 
explained that the Moderates did not wish to 
deprive the Department of work, but they 
would do their best to prevent any work going 
to the Department which could not be finished 
by March, when the electors would have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions. In 
the end the committee’s recommendations were 
carried, the amendments in favour of inviting 
tenders being rejected. 


Tue Vicar of Swansea writes :—“‘ May I 
through your columns make known to all who 
are interested in the completion of the Parish 
Church, that’ the building committee has 
made preparation to go on with Stage II. (of 
the chancel, tower and vestries) at once ; and 


that the considerable loss, which would be. 


incurred by stopping the work, now will, it is 
hoped, be avoided. In order to go on without 
a break in the re-building, £2000 is required 
immediately, in order to complete the £3000 
which the Chancellor of the Diocese requires 
to be in hand before he signs the permission 
to take down the old chancel.” 


it 


ABERDEEN.—The new Church, which is 
almost ready for occupation, will be ranked as 
one of the largest Churches in the, North. 
The building, which was designed by Mr. 
Stanniforth, Edinburgh, is of Early English 
Architecture of the transition period. It is 
cruciform in plan, with additional side gables, 
giving height for large three-light windows 
over the side doorways. The tower is 100ft. 
in height, and in it is the main entrance, which 
is divided with a shaft in the centre, and 
ornamented with elaborate carving. The 
design also includes a commodious hall, with- 
out which no Church now-a-days can be said 
to be complete. The cost of the Church is 
£8000, but the hall will make the total cost 
considerably over that sum. Contrasted with 
the old Church on the river side, it exhibits 
a remarkable advance from an Architectural 
point of view, for it would be difficult to find 
a plainer building than the box-looking’ struc- 
ture which the heritors erected for a Parish 
Church in 1810. The contrast distinctly shows 
the progress of Nairn from a fishing village to 
a fashionable watering-place ; and also the 
national renaissance in Kcclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. The new Church will accommodate 
1200 persons. The roof is semi-open, and an 
oval arch behind the pulpit will contain the 
organ. 

The latest product of the growing taste for 
imposing. granite fronts and doorways for 
public and commercial buildings is a doorway 
now completed by Mr. Boddie. Itis a striking 
piece of work, calculated to. show effectively 
the high Architectural merit of Abardeen 
polished granite. ‘The doorway, except for the 
bases of the pilasters, which are in Dyce grey, 
is constructed of Peterhead red granite. ft 
stands 20ft. high from the ground level, and 
the doorway spaceis 13ft. 10in. hich by 6ft. 3in. 
wide. Standing, as already indicated, on grey 
moulded bases, the flanking pilasters rise with 
massive front and heavily moulded in-goes to 
the trusses. The doorway is of fine and 
uniform colour, and is to be erected in Cannon 
Street, London. 

A’ meeting of the Finance Committee of 
the Town Council was held last week, for the 
purpose of considering the question of the 
city Architectship. ‘The matter has been 
for some time under discussion. 'The resigna- 
tion of Mr. Lynham has created a vacancy in 
the Surveyor’s staff, and, although no finding 
has been come to on this matter, the feeling 
of the meeting was in favour of mature con- 
sideration as to the whole arrangements for 
carrying on the work of the department. As 
to the city Architectship, the Committee, 
whilst deferring a final decision, practically 
agreed to establish a separate department for 
the discharge of all the Architectural work 
failing to be performed under the present 
arrangement with Mr. Rust. The official to 
be appointed to take charge of the work would 
be solely the servant of the Council. The 
whole question was thereupon adjourned for 
reconsideration to a meeting to be held on 
August 13th. 


Professional ms. 


Barnsutey.—At the meeting of the Barnsley 
Board of Guardians on the 27th inst., Mr. H. 
Batley in the chair, discussion took place with 
reference to the proposed new imbecile wards. 
Mr. Richmond made a proposition rescinding 
the resolution adopting the plans and esti- 
mates. Mr. Littlewood seconded. ‘The Rev. 
E. J. Saxton referred to the recent decision of 
the West Riding County Council to provide 
accommodation for all classes of imbeciles, and 
he pointed out that if the Board built the new 
wards it would also have to pay to the general 
scheme, The proposition was carried. 


BIRKENHEAD.—The foundation-stone of a 
Liberal club which is being erected in Duke 
Street, Birkenhead, was laid a few days since. 
The building will contain an assembly room on 
the first floor, capable of accommodating 400 
people, while on the ground floor there will be 
a smoke-room, billiard-room, committee-room, 
&c, The Architect is Mr. 'T. Taliesen Rees, 
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and the contract is being carried out by Mr. 
George Snape. 


Buackneatu.— The foundation-stone of new 
schools, which are being erected at Gorsty Hill, 
by the firm of Messrs. Lloyd and Lloyd, 
Coombs Wood Tube Works, was laid afew days 
ago. ‘The schools, which will be so constructed 
that they can be used as a Mission Church, 
are in connection with St. Paul’s parish, Black- 
heath. Messrs. Prothero and Phillpott, of 
Cheltenham, are the Architects. It is expected 
that the building will be completed about 
March next. 


BuLaAcKHILL.—On Saturday week the new 
Primitive Methodist Church and schools in 
Park Road, Blackhill, were opened by the 
Mayor of Newcastle. The total cost of the 
building (exclusive of the site), is about 
£3000, about £2000 of which has already been 
raised. The premises are erected at the foot 
of Park Road, and the exterior presents a very 
handsome appearance, the front of the build- 
ings overlooking the Park, The Church, which 
will seat 600 people, measures 67ft. long by 
43{t. wide, its height from floor to ceiling 
being 31ft. In the schoolroom adjoining there 
is provision for 400 children. The designs 
were prepared by Mr. George Race, ©.8., of 
Westgate, Weardale, and the work carried out 
under hig supervision. Mr. Wm. Whitfield, of 
Elm Park, Medomsley, was the main con- 
tractor; the joiner work was done by Mr. Race ; 
plumbing, Mr. L. Unwin, Shotley Bridge; 
painting, &c., Mr. Surtees Leslie, Shotley 
Bridge; and the plastering, cementing, {c., 
Mr. David Ormerod, Blackhill. 


Buacxpoot.—tThe Architect’s report on the 
condition of the tower and buildings after the 
recent outbreak of fire states that no damage 
has been done to the main structure or enter- 
tainment portion of the buildings, the fire 
having been confined to the three landings 
above the 3880ft. platform, where certain wood- 
work has been destroyed, and where the heat 
fused the cables, causing the two balance 
weights to fall. There is not the slightest 
need for fear, as the tower and buildings are 
in as stable a condition as when they were 
built, 


Booron.—It has been decided to erect new 
Wesleyan Sunday Schools, with class-rooms, 
reading-room, and central hall for public 
meetings, at a cost of £2000. Messrs. Gelder 
and Kitchin, of Hull, are the Architects. 


Carpirr.—-At a recent meeting of the Cardiff 
Town Hall Committee, a letter was read from 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., expressing his 
willingness to act as Architectural assessor in 
the competition for designs for the new 'Town 
Hall on being paid a fee of 300 guineas. Mr. 
Waterhouse suggested that it was undesirable 
that the proposed five per cent. commission to 
be received by the successful competitor should 
include travelling expenses. Every induce- 
ment, he said, should he afforded to the Archi- 
tect to devote as much time as possible for 
personal supervision of the building operations, 
and nothing should be done to handicap the 
ablest Architects obtainable in the country. 
—It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Robin- 
son, seconded by Mr. Buist, that Mr. Water- 
house’s services beaccepted at the remuneration 
named by him,—The committee also accepted 
Mr. Waterhouse’s suggestion that the succes3- 
ful Architect’s commission of five per cent. 
should not. include travelling expenses. Mr. 
Waterhouse also stated that the time for 
receiving designs should be extended, and the 
committee resolved that the plans should be 
in by December 4th, instead of October 81st, 
as previously proposed. 


CHESTERFIELD.—At the monthly meeting of 
the School Board the Chairman read the report 
received from the Architect to the Education 
Department respecting the 21 sets of com- 
petitive plans for a new school to be con- 
structed in Durrant Road, which had been 
submitted to the Department. The report 
stated that the estimates ranged from £4500 
to £15,000. The former was as inadequate as 


“these isa 


the latter was extravagant, and the Architect 
to the Department did not consider that any one 
of the plans represented a building which the 
Board could regard as satisfactory if carried 
out. He considered the plan ‘sent in from 
Houston and Houston, London, to be the best 
of those submitted, and he placed Hall, 
Cooper, and Davis, Scarborough, as the second 
best. It was decided that the premiums of 
£20 and £10 respectively offered for the first 
and second best sets of the plans submitted 
should be paid to these firms. 


COLCHESTER.—Lexden Church, Colchester, 
was re-opened on Sunday week after the reno- 
vation of the nave. Some time ago a new 
chancel was built, and in order to make the 
interior of the building as harmonious as 
possible, the work of re-seating and decorating 
the nave, as well as lowering and relaying the 
flooring, was a short time since entrusted to 
Mr. R. Beaumont, of Lexden. The nave is 
now seated with oak pews, the ends of which, 
abutting on the aisles, are chastely carved it 
patterns copied from standard antique ex- 
amples, and the whole floor of the nave has 
been lowered 6in. and laid with wood blocks, 
The side aisles, which are also a new feature, 
and the back of the Church, as well as the 
porch, have now been floored with red and 
black tiles. ‘The wooden panelling which 
forms a dado at the sides of the nave has been 
decorated with a quiet ecclesiastical pattern. 
'To the font have been added a handsome base, 
floor, and steps, in various rich marbles. 
Carved stone, supporting figures of angels, 
has been added to the chancel arches, as well 
as some other carving. 


Cor«k.—A new Church built in connection 
with St. Vincent’s Convent, Sisters of Charity, 
St. Mary’s Road, was dedic¢ated a few days ago. 
The Church, which is of the early style of 
English Architecture, comprises nave, aisles, 
and side chapels, and two sacristies. ‘The total 
length is 75ft. by 52ft. An arcade dividing 
the nave from the aisles is supported by highly 
polished pillars of red granite, having orna- 
mental caps and moulded bases of Portland 
stone, and it is richly decorated ; height from 
floor to ceiling, 45ft. The sanctuary is laid 
with marble mosaic, richly coloured, and the 
high altar is richly carved. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. E.and P.O’Flynn, 
builders, Cork, from the designs of Mr. W. H. 
Byrne, Architect, 24, Suffolk Street, Dublin. 


EpINBURGH.—A. new memorial Church is 
being erected in Edinburgh. The Church is 
of the truncated cross form, the end of the 
longer arm pointing to the Ayr Road. The 
elevation has a central high-pointed gable 
finished with an ornamental cross, with a 
buttressed tower surmounted by a spire on 
one side and a smaller gable relieved by but- 
tresses terminating in ornamental pinnacles 
on the other side. ‘The main entrance door is 
in the centre of the front gable, and will be 
approached by a flight of steps. It will have 
on either side lancet-headed windows for 
lighting the corridor. The front gable is 
pierced by two two-light large windows 
filled .with arched tracery, while above 
large circular window with 
moulded flowing tracery. The tower and 
spire rise to a height of 140 feet, and 
the angle buttresses of tower terminate in 
moulded pinnacles with finials and carved 
crockets. The side elevations will be pierced 
by large four-light and three-light windows 
filled with mullions and tracery work. The 
style of Architecture adopted is the decorated 
or ornamental Gothic, and the flowing window 
tracery partakes somewhat of the Flamboyant 
style. Internally the Church will have a front 
entrance corridor 84ft. wide, at one end of 
which is placed the session-room, with class- 


room above, while the tower at the other end 


contains the gallery stair, with side entrance 
door. The nave will ke 44ft. wide and the 
transepts 52ft., with a length from front corri- 
dor to back wall of apse of 68ft. The back 
wall will be broken up by an opening 27ft. 
wide, beyond which will be placed a raised 
platform containing the pulpit and elders’ 
seat; and still farther back there is to be 


= SaaS Ses 
an #pse, which will provide accommodation 
for: organ and choir, The Church will be 
seated for about 500. Behind the Church 
there will be a hall which will hold 150, and 
the minister’s vestry. ‘The roof of the Church 
will be lined with pitch pine, and will be open 


to the collar beam, and the pews will also be— 


of pitch pine, with moulded ornamental ends. 


The Church and hall, &e., will be heated by 


hot-water pipes, and will be ventilated at the 


ridge. 


being the builder. 


FatmoutH.—The Falmouth Town Council 


recently met to consider the embankment and — 


the extension of Market Strand pier, according 


to a plan proposed by the borough surveyor, at 


an estimated cost. of £3900. Dr. Banks pro- 


posed that the scheme be approved.—Mr. F. J. — 


Bowles, seconding, remarked that the embank- 
ment scheme was about eighty years old. 
This was the most sensible scheme that had 
ever been before the Council—_Mr. Liddicoat 


objected to the proposal becayse it did not — 


extend to Fish 
carried. 


Strand.~The motion was 


Heevey.—The laying of the memorial stones 
of the new Church for St. Peter’s Mission took 
place a few days ago. ‘lhe Church, beneath 
which there will be a school, will in design he 
a mixture of ‘Tudor and. Gothic. Mr. J. W. 
Gillott is the Architect, and Mr. J. D. Cook 
the contractor. The Church will accommodate 
800, and the schools about 1000. Including 


the cost_of demolishing the old buildings, the — 


purchasing of the new site, and the renovation 
of the organ, the scheme represents an outlay 
of £2200, towards which about £1000 has been 
secured. ‘The school will be occupied about 


September, and the chapel will be completed — 


as soon after as possible. 


The Architect for. the buildings is ~ 
Mr, D. Menzies, York Place, Edinburgh. The ~ 
contractors are all local firms, Mr. Richmond 
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Kinuin, PEerrusuire.— The Sewage and — 


Sewage Disposal Works which have been in ~ 
construction during a year past are now 


completed. The town has been re-sewered 
throughout, and these are provided with man- 


holes, flushing tanks, and all the most recent — 


improvements in sanitary practice. The 
sewage is treated by the “ International ” pro- 
cess, and the installation is erected in the 
park land owned by Lord Breadalbane, and 
situated south of the Killin Railway. The 
sewers are designed to deliver their contents 
by gravitation only, and every advantage has 
been taken of the ground for this purpose. 
The effluent passes in an open concrete channel 
into outfall pipes leading below the grazing 
land into Loch Tay. Great satisfaction is felt 
at the successful result of these works, which 
are the first of their kind-.in the West of 
Scotland. The construction and design is of a 
model character, 
fitted with Candy’s sludge-lifting apparatus, 
and the various treatment chambers and 
the filter cases are constructed of concrete. 
The completion was 
ceremonial on Friday last, when the Works 
were formally declared open by the Convener 
of the County, Colonel Hope Drummond. The 
whole scheme has been designed and carried 
out by Mr. Woulf Brenan, C.E., of Oban, 


The tank is of brick, and~ 


commemorated by a — 


whose plans were preferentially selected by — 


the District Committee of the County Council. 
The contractor was Mr. Bremner, of Fortin- 
gall, Aberfeldy, and Mr. R. Cameron, of Edin- 
burgh, was the Clerk of Works. 


Leeps.—The Streets and Sewerage Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Corporation has decided, 
subject to the consent of the Council, to widen 
Meadow Road to 60ft. from Great Wilson 
Street as far as the end of Water Lane. ‘The 
Council will be asked to purchase the necessary 
land. A memorial was received from the 


tenants and owners of property in Lower ~~ 


Brunswick Street objecting to any proposal to 
block up the higher end of the street, which 


would have the effect of preventing easy access 


to North Street. The Committee informed the 


memorialists that there was no intention at— 
present of blocking up the street, and promised 
that if any such step were contemplated in the — 
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future they should have an opportunity of 
being heard on the subject—The Build- 
ing Clauses Committee of the Leeds City 
Council has sanctioned plans for the erection 
of a large wooden shed on the Engineers’ 
Drill Ground off Camp Road, in which to 
hold the next Leeds Cattle Show. The 
edifice is to be constructed as quickly as 
possible, so that meetings in connection with 
the forthcoming Sanitary Congress may be 
held there. The proposals of the promoters 
were sanctioned subject to the improvement of 
the sanitary arrangements, and the provision 
of better exits in case of fire or panic. 


Leicester.—The new Jewish synagogue in 
Highfield Street was opened recently. The 
lobby is reached through a semi-circular 
headed doorway, well recessed and of bold 
proportions, and from which is the entrance 
to the synagogue, the proportions of which 
are about 34ft. by 38ff. The synagogue has a 
semi-octagonal end, through which a recess 
has been placed to contain the Ark and Tablets 
with the Commandments. The pulpit is 
placed on the north-east side of the building, 
close to the wall, the reading desk being 
centrally placed. Seating on the ground floor 
will be provided for seventy-five. Revolving 
shutters cut off a school-room under the 
gallery adapted to accommodate seventy 
children, and when required this space is 
intended to be utilised as an extension of the 
synagogue, the accommodation being thus 
increased by more than fifty seats. In the 
gallery seats will be provided for seventy 
ladies. By an ingenious arrangement each 
seat will form the lid of a box, which -will 
afford a receptacle for books, &e. It is pro- 
posed to heat the building by steam coils, and 
the electric current will be adopted for in- 
stallation, 


Leiry.—At Leith Dean of Guild Court 
Messrs, Pattisons, Limited, successfully applied 
for warrant to erect a warehouse nine stories 
in height at Bonnington. Messrs. Pattisons 
have recently acquired the old sugar refinery 
at Bonnington for the purpose of extending 
their storage accommodation. The old build- 
ings are being partly demolished, and partly 
converted into bonded stores. In addition to 
the existing buildings, the firm is erecting a 
new bonded warehouse. The new building, 
which stands on the banks of the Water of 
Leith, has a railway siding running into it 
from the Leith branch of the North British 
Railway, and is 190ft. long by 180ft., and is 
nine stories high. The height from the foun- 
dations is close upon 100ft. The floorage area 
is 6; acres. It is entirely built of brick, and 
there will be about one million and a half of 
bricks used in its construction. ‘The interior, 
having to bear great weights, is entirely con- 
structed with steel standards and steel beams, 
the old cast iron construction of bonded ware- 
houses being abandoned. The Architects for 
the new building are Messrs. George Beattie 
and Son, of George Street, Edinburgh. 


Liverpoou,—It is intended to carry out 
important alterations at the Liverpool Baths, 
and also provide new establishments for the 
rapidly increasing number of bathers. The 
Westminster Road baths have been improved 
in several respects—the second-class plunge 
has heen renovated by means of clear tiles, and 
the first-class plunge has also been put in 
order, For gala purposes this north-east-end 
bath. possesses features which will commend 
itself to the swimming fraternity on account 
of the increased length for competitions— 
100ft., as agairst 89ft. in the old days of com- 
petition. It -is proposed to make similar 
improvements at the Lodge Lane establish- 
ment, where the second-class bath will be 
improved in length from 638ft. to 75ft., and 
other alterations in the direction of securing a 
bath for championships are contemplated, at. a 
cost of £4000. ae 

Lonpon.—On a corner site at the junction 
of Carmelite Street, and. Tallis Street, facing 
towards the Embankment, a building in the 
modern Renaissance style has just been erected 
for the National Press Agency. The material 


used for the frontage is a rich red-coloured 
brick, with dressings of warm terra-cotta. 
Flanking the curve at the corner of the street, 
which contains the main entrance, are two 
towers surmounted with domes, The orna- 
mental terra-cotta columns and archway which 
form the entrance support an oriel window. 
On the first floor is a series of circular bay 
windows, and on the third floor an arcade 
crowned with a handsome cornice. The trade 
entrance is in Carmelite Street, and from this 
a fireproof staircase leads to the upper storys. 
All the floors are of steel and concrete, and the 
columns are protected against fire, whilst 
hydrants are placed upon every floor, and all 
the windows facing the adjoining premises are 
protected with rolled. steel shutters. The 
building is fitted throughout with the electric 
light, and great attention has been paid tu the 
sanitary arrangements. The Architect is Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, of Moorgate Street, while the 
contractor is Mr. Howell J. Williams, of 
Bermondsey. 


Nairn.—The new Church has now been 
opened. The site is very central and con- 
venient at the corner of Seabank Road, at the 
west end of Nairn, and the edifice has been 
erected at a cost of £9000. The style of Archi- 
tecture is of the Harly English transitional 
period, and the plans were prepared by Mr. 
Stanniforth, Edinburgh. Its main external 
feature is a massive square tower about 100ft. 
high, in which is the main entrance. On either 
side of the main tower are two smaller towers, 
which give access to the galleries. 
gables on either side give massiveness and 
beauty to the structure. 
the old red sandstone of the district, and 
where the masonry is plain it consists of 
bold hammer-dressed rubble, which. looks 
exceedingly well. The interior of the Church 
is transceptral in design, but has the unique 
feature of being really circular in form. Two 
memorial windows have been presented to the 
Church. 


ScarBorouGcH.— The tenders for the work of 
constructing the proposed new Congregational 
Church in the North-West Ward at Scar- 
borough, have been decided upon. The Church 
alone will be proceeded with at present. The 
initial seating accommodation will be for 500. 


SourH. SuieLps—The foundation stone of 
the new building for the South Shields 
Unionist Club Company was laid:on the 28th 
ult. The new building will be erected from 
the designs of Mr. J. H. Morton. It will be 
four storys in height, with a frontage of 40ft. 
and a-depth of 55ft. ‘The general design of 
the facade is elaborate and handsome. On 
the ground floor there will be a large entrance 
hall, reading room, and smoke room 42ft. 
long. The first floor of the building will be 
utilised for the billiard-rooms. The building 
throughout will be lighted by electricity. Mr. 
W.4J. Robertson, of South Shields, is the con- 
tractor. 


SToNEHAVEN.—The new hall, presented by 
Mr. William Mowat, View Mount, Stonehaven, 
to the Free Church, oceupies a site adjacent to 
the Church on the west side. ‘The hall 
externally has a neat appearance. The hall 
is 64ft. by 30ft., the roof being 15ft. high. 
Ample light is provided by side windows, filled 
with cathedral or obscured glass, and by an 
artistic window in the west gable. “From the 
south-west corner of the halla door leads to 
the session-house, an apartment 17ft. by 18ft. 
The wood fittings of the building are all of 
dark stained oak. The total cost of the 
building, the Architect. of which was Mr. 
George Coutts, Aberdeen, was about £1000, 


TuirskK.—Thirsk Parish Church, which was 
restored internally about eighteen years ago, 
is in need of considerable work on the outside 
of the fabric. This need was fully recognised 
at that time, but the work was reluctantly 
delayed owing to lack of funds. In various 
directions, notably in the windows of the south 
side, the stonework has wasted, and in order 
to prevent the building from further decay it 
became necessary to undertake extensive 
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repairs. The cost has been estimated by the 
Architect, Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, 
at £1250, and the work of restoration has 
already been commenced, In the report of his 
inspection of ‘the Church the Architect says 
that “built as the Church is, of a soft stone, 
it is wonderful how well, on the whole, it has 
stood; but undoubtedly very considerable 
portions of it are now in such a state of dilapi- 
dation that, if suffered to continue, the decay 
would inerease more rapidly every year.” 


TopmorDEN.—Todmorden new Liberal Club 
has now been formally opened. The new 
premises are very conveniently situated, and 
before being adapted for a club, and prior to 
the building of the ''own Hall, were used as 
the County Court. ‘They have a frontage on 
the main street, right in the centre of the 
town, and it is safe to say that few provincial 
towns of lesser importance can boast so com- 
modious and handsomely fnrnished a club. 
The large billiard room is fitted with three 
tables, and the building also includes reading, 
conversation, and committee rooms. 


Toreuay. — New Church Schools were 
recently opened at Upton, which have been 
erected by the Torquay Elementary Church 
Schools Union, to avoid the formation of a 
School Board for the borough. Situate at the 
bottom of Mudge’s Hill, close to St. James’s 
Mission House, the schools provide accommo- 
dation for 300 children, and comprise three 
class-rooms, the largest being 86ft. long by 
24ft. wide, and 24ft. high. Well ventilated, 
with ample cloak-room and other accommoda- 
tion, the buildings are of local brick with 
Bath and Limestone dressings. Intended for 
use as a mixed school, the boys, girls, and 
infants can be separated, but the playground 
is very limited. Erected by Mr.8. G. Trethe- 
wey from designs by Mr. Edward Richards, 
Manor Architect, the total cost is about £2800, 
the contract being for £2185. Towards this 
£570 has been raised, and £1580 guaranteed. 


WAKEFIELD. — Sir Edward Green, Bart., 
opened a large Board School in Wakefield on 
the 23rd ult. The building, which is in Ings 
Road, has cost about £14,500, and accommo- 
dation has been provided for 600 children, while 
provision can be made for 240 more. The 
furnishing has been executed by Messrs. 
Illingworth and Ingham, of Leeds; the electric 
light fittings are the work of Mr. Edmondson, 
of Leeds; and the warming and ventilating 
arrangements are by Mr. W. Key, of Glasgow. 
The school was designed and the works have 
been carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
W. and D. Thornton, of Wakefield and Dews- 
bury. Messrs. Denholme and Co. have execu- 
ted the masons and bricklayers’ work, and Mr. 
John Lloyd the carpenter and joiners’ work, 


Worcerster.—A special meeting of the city 
council was held recently to receive a report 
of the water and Sewerage Committee upon 
the question of the disposal of the city’s 
sewage. The Committee reported that it had 
had an interview with Messrs. Beesley and 
Sons with regard to their scheme, which was 
awarded first prize in the recent competition, 
and recommended its acceptance, if the Local 
Government Board’s sanction to a loan of 
£48,000 could be obtained. The recommenda- 
tion was carried, with the substitution of 
£52,000 for £48,000. 


Yarmouru.—A revolving observation tower 
has just been opened at Great Yarmouth. It 
is a hexagonal structure of .open ironwork, 
upwards. 120ft. in height, resting on solid 
conerete, and, it is the first of the kind erected 
in this country. The great novelty is the 
external car, with its moving platform, accom- 
modating 150 persons. The car ascends, and 
the platform revolves by steam power, afford- 
ing magnificent views on every side. At the 
base of the tower, and surrounding the 
enclosed machinery, is a spacious pavilion, 
containing a refreshment buffet and shops. 
The tower and its associated buildings have 
cost over £5000, 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Shropshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society.—The annual excursion of 
the members of this Society was held under 
the guidance of the Rev. IT’. Auden, F.S.A., 
Chairman of the Council, with the assistance 
of Mr. F. Goyne, secretary, to Brown Clee 
Hill, with the special object of visiting Abdon 
Burf. At Cleobury North they visited the 
Church, which possesses an Early English 
chancel arch of peculiar proportions, with 
corresponding arches forming a south aisle, 
and a font of the same, or possibly earlier, date. 
There is also a good screen of Perpendicular 
woodwork, which now encloses the font, and 
there is besides some good woodwork of a later 
period, especially the pulpit, which bears the 
date 1628. On Abdon Burf, the Rev. T. Auden 
read a short paper, in which he pointed out 
that it was a pre-Roman settlement, probably 
belonging to neolithic times, the round depres- 
sions in the soil marking the pit dwellings of 
its early inhabitants, and the stone circles 
being probably associated with worship. He 
concluded that Abdon Burf owed its origin to 
the non-Aryan dolicho-cephalic race of swarthy 
complexion, known as Iberians, whose descen- 
dants were the Silures, who, in that region, 
gave so much trouble to the Roman forces 
under Ostorius Scapula. This paper was 
followed by a short address from the Rev. A. 
Thursby-Pelham. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society.—The members of the Bradford 
Historical and Antiquarian Society recently 
had an excursion to Barwick-in-Elmet and 
Aberford. The party was met at the Church 
by the Rev. C. P,. Morris, who described the 
various objects of interest in and about the 
building. The present tower of the Church 
dates from the fifteenth century, and is built 
of two kinds of stone—the lower portion of 
magnesian ‘limestone and the upper of sand- 
stone, giving the tower a somewhat piebald 
appearance. That an earlier Church than this 
existed is proved by the fact that the first 
rector mentioned was Rad de Bodeham, in 1235. 
The remains of what has evidently been part 
of a Saxon Church are still to be seen in the 
present building. The Church contains some 
beautiful stained-glass windows in memory of 
some members of the Vavassour family. After 
viewing the Church the party proceeded to the 
Wall Tower Hill, from which a splendid view 
westward was obtained. Mr. Morris described 
the old British earthworks, which are very 
eee and are in a good state of preserva- 
ion. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
The proceedings of the Jubilee meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers were 
resumed at Birmingham on the 27th ult.; but 
only half the day was devoted to business, the 
afternoon being spent in visiting various 
places of interest. -Mr. E. Windsor Richards 
again presided over the morning sitting. Mr. 
Alfred Morcom read a paper upon “ High 
Speed Self-Lubricating Steam Engines.” A 
technical discussion occupied the meeting 
until midday, and the reading of the other 
papers which had been prepared was deferred 
nntil a subsequent meeting. In the after- 
noon various works in Birmingham, and at 
Wolverhampton, Dudley Port, and Oldbury 
were visited. Stratford-on-Avon, Leamington, 
Coventry, Warwick, and Rugby were amongst 
the places visited at the end of last week. 


Tue Westminster Vestry has decided to 
take up the wood pavement in Victoria Street, 
Milbank Street, and Chapter Street, and to 
relay those thoroughfares with compressed 
asphalte. The work is to be carried out by the 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Company (Limited), 
of 2, Moorgate Street. 

THE Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
are now inviting tenders for the erection of a 
light tower, engine-house for fog signal, and 
dwelling houses for the principal and assistant 
lightkeepers on the Blackhead, a bold pro- 
montory about two and a half miles north of 


Portpatrick Harbour, on the west coast of the 
Trish Channel. 


Trade and Craft. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT TO CONTRACTORS, 


The House of Lords last week delivered judg- 
ment in the case of the Kent County Council v. 
Lord Gerard, which raised the question who 
was liable to compensate the County Council 
for damages to roads by extraordinary traffic. 
Lord Gerard was rebuilding his mansion at 
Eastwell Park, and large quantities of building 
and other materials were hauled there ~by 
traction engines, considerable damage being 
done to the roads. The County Council 
claimed that Lord Gerard was liable, but. he 
maintained that if anyone was liable it was 
the contractors. The magistrates before whom 
the case first came held the respondent was 
liable. The Quarter Sessions reversed this 
decision, but on appeal the Queen’s Bench 
Division reversed the judgment of the Quarter 
Sessions, and, again, the Court of Appeal 
reversed the decision of the Queen’s Bench,— 
Their Lordships affirmed the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, holding that Lord Gerard 
was not liable. 


BUILDING LAND IN THE CITY. 

The Commissioners of Sewers have recently 
sold a large area of vacant land in Monument 
and: Widegate Streets at excellent prices. 
The building land in Monument Street, with 
frontages amounting in theagegregate to 435ft., 
and a total area of about 10,700 square feet, 
has been nearly all disposed of. Lot 19, having 
a frontage of 19ft. and a superficial area of 
560£t., and lot 20, having a frontage of 25ft 
and a superficial area of 460 square feet, sold 
for £3500, and lot 36, having a frontage of 
19ft. 6in., and containing an area of 420ft., 
fetched £1400. Five lots were disposed of by 
private contract for £14,000, leaving only five 
portions of land in the street unsold. The 
various lots which have been recently offered for 
sale in Widegate Street possessed a total front- 
age of 500ft., and contained inallanarea of about 
9634 squa ce feet. Several of the best portions 
were disposed of by private treaty for £5435, 
while others realised £3900. There now re- 
mains only one lot unsold, a small piece of 
land on the south side of the street. 


THE WALTHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


The beauty of the designs in Ormolu which 
the French nation of the last two centuries has 
bequeathed to posterity is well known, and to 
those who admire it most we would recommend 
the latest catalogue of Art metal work of the 
Waltham Engineering Company. To such it 
will prove a work of seductive interest, for 
therein are illustrations of almost every form 
of design of fittings in Ormolu which the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century designers 
of France produced. The styles distinctly 
peculiar to Louis XIII., XIV., XV., XVI., have 
all examples included, for it must be borne in 
mind, that in those days a change in King or 
Constitution meant a change in Art. Special 
care has been bestowed by the Waltham 
Engineering Company upon the accurate 
copying of the original models préserved at 
the present day in- the public museums of 
France, and: the work of adapting and manu- 
facturing candle lights, the Company has 
entrusted exclusively to its Paris works, by 
which means a greater purity of style, and more 
exquisite finish are obtained. In addition to the 
many designs in Ormolu of gas brackets, pen- 
dants, candelabra, and the like, some pretty 
patterns of chased door and switch plates are 


in fittings in wrought iron, brass, and copper. 
And beauty of design is here equally con- 
spicuous. Although it is in wrought iron 
work that ample indication of the progress of 
Art on the Continent during the Middle Ages 
can be found, and although some of the finest 
examples of smiths’ work ever produced came 
from Germany at that time, it is pleasing to 
note that many of the most original and 
beautiful designs illustrated in the Waltham 
Engineering Company’s catalogue had their 
origin in our own country. The demand for 
cheap and simple forms of electric light fittings 
has also claimed the Company’s earnest atten- 


‘various interests and sites, at a cost of ~ 


also shown, whilst there is considerable variety - 
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tion. And whilst the greatest economy has | 
been practised, mechanical soundness has at 


the same time been preserved. ‘ 
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THE KEY METHOD OF VENTILATION, 


Key’s plenary method of mechanical ventilas 
tion and warming possesses many points of 
novelty and efficacy which lay claim to the 
general attention, and the thorough applica- 
tion of the system throughout the buildings o 
the Birmingham General Hospital, opened in’ 
July by the Princess Christian, is only one of 
the many pronounced successes won by Mr, — 
William Key’s novel system. Air is drawn’ 
from a point where it is of undoubted purity, 
and passes through an outer warming coil and 
then through the air filtering, air washing,and 
humidifying screen, which becomes in no way ~ 
unclean or insanitary. Water which has © 
become polluted by impurities is not used |, 
over and over again. Air is afterwards 
warmed by contact with coils clustered in © 
batteries within the air-warming chamber, 
and a reduction in temperature is easily | 
obtainable by the admission of filtered cold — 
air through the bye-pass doors. Pure air 
‘entering a room is directed to the ceiling, and | 
the air which is being continuously forced out 
of the room passes off at the floor level, and is — 
led to roof ventilators, where the outlet air 
valves are so constructed as to place the whole © 
air within the building under a pressure of 
about four ounces per square foot in excess of — 
the outside atmospheric pressure of the time. _ 
Unaffected by the outside elements, therefore, © 
a room or building ventilated on the Key 
system has incessantly a passage of air from 
ceiling to floor—a system of ventilation which, — 
for purity and perfect arrangement, is equally 
meritorious. It certainly is a very efficient” 
method for Churches and public buildings 
generally, with pure air warmed or cooled ab” 
will. 


THE COST OF LONDON SCHOOLS. 

The sixth annual report of the Works Com- 
mittee of the London School Board has just 
been published. During the year ended 
March 25 the Board agreed to purchase ~ 


£116,561 13s., the surveyor’s fees, &e., agreed — 
to at the time of purchase amounting to — 
£659 19s. 6d., the value of all sites purchased, 
or agreed to be purchased, previous to- 
March 25, 1896, was £3,105,850 9s, 11d., and 
costs, £429,961 5s. 9d. The total cost, there-~ 
fore, of the sites purchased up to the year 
under review was £3,222,412 2s. 11d), and 
costs, £430,621 5s. 3d. On March 25 last the © 
following was the amount of school accom- — 
modation in course of provision: Highteen 
schools were in course of erection, providing — 
accommodation for 19,013 children; and nine Z| 
enlargements were in course of erection to — 
accommodate 8521 children, Thirty - two | 
additional sites for new schools had been. 
or were to be purchased. The schools to be © 
erected on twenty of these sites would provide 
accommodation for 17,920 children. In the — 
case of the remaining twelve sites the accom- — 
modation to be provided had not yet been — 
determined Ten sites for new schools had | 
been scheduled in the season 1896-7. "The | 
schools to be erected on five of these sites — 
would provide accommodation for 4185 — 
children. In the case of the remaining five © 
sites the accommodation to be provided has — 
not yet been determined. -I'wenty-four en- 
largements of schools had been sanctioned by 
the Education Department or the Board, for | 
which tenders had not been accepted, pro- — 
viding accommodation for 8075 children. The _ 
Education Department has also sanctioned the 
provision of sites in five districts (which would — 
be scheduled next season). he school to be 
erected on one of these sites would provide 
accommodation for 800 children. In the ¢ase 
of the remaining four sites the accommodation 
to be provided had not yet been determined. 
Although~we understand that the report is ~ 
-considered a satisfactory one, for our part we 
think a great deal of money is wasted on the © 
purchase of valuable sites when less expensive ~ 
ones would answer the purpose. It is another ~ 
case of spending other people’s cash, i 
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A SANITARY AUTHORITY OVER-RULED. 


The case of Wood v. Mayor of Widnes was 
tried in the Queen’s Bench Division last week. 
The appellant was the owner of certain houses, 
52 to 68, Terrace Road, Widnes. At a petty 
sessions holden at Widnes a complaint was 
preferred against him by the respondents 
under section 36 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, claiming payment of certain private 
improvement expenses in~ respect of slop 
water-closets fixed at the appellant’s houses. 
The justices adjudged that the respondents 
should recover the sum claimed. The facts 
were as follows:—On Feb. 12th, 1895, the 
respondents, who were the urban sanitary 
authority for the borough of Widnes, con- 
firmed the following resolution of the Health 
Committee ; “ Waste water-closet system. Re- 
solyed—That in all future cases of nuisances 
requiring the reconstruction of privies and 
ashpits the local authority of this borough do, 
as far as practicable, order that such privies 
and ashpits be converted into the waste 
water-closet system, or into such 
water-closet system as the local authority 
may from time to time approve, and that 
the Highway Committee be requested 
to take such steps for the adoption of the 
first-named system generally throughout the 
borough.” On March 22, 1895, the respon- 
dents’ inspector of nuisances served upon the 
appellant a notice requiring the appellant to 
abate a nuisance at his premises, 52 to 68, 
Terrace Road, by converting the privies into 
water-closets. On April 3 the inspector 
reported that certain houses in the borough, 
including the appellant’s, were without a 
sufficient water-closet, earth-closet, or privy, 
and on April 9 the respondents confirmed a 
resolution of the Health Committee that 
notice be served upon the appellant and 
the other owners of the houses: requiring 
them to provide sufficient privy and ashpit 
upon the waste water-closet system approved 
by the Corporation. On April 23 notice was 
seryed upon the appellant in accordance with 
the terms of this resolution, and the notice 
not having been complied with, the respon- 
dents did the necessary work, and then took 
these proceedings to recover the amount, It 
was contended for the appellant that the reso- 
lution of February 12th and the subsequent 
proceedings thereunder were invalid. The 
question of law for the opinion of the Court 
was whether the resolution of-February 12th 
was valid, or, if not, whether it invalidated 
the subsequent proceedings. — Mr. C. A. 
Russell, Q.C., for the -appellant, contended 
that the respondents could only require an 
owner to provide a sufficient water-closet or 
privy. They were attempting to enforce in 
every case the substitution of a particular 
kind of water-closet, viz., the slop water-closet, 
for privies. There was no power to do that, and 
the proceedings wereinvalid.—Mr. McCall, Q.C., 
for the respondents, contended that it had been 
decided in many eases that a sanitary autho- 
rity could substitute water-closets for privies. 
—The Court allowed ‘the appeal.—Mr. Justice 
Lawrance said that it was contended for the 
appellant that the respondents had, by the 
resolution of 12th February, adopted a general 
rule that a particular kind of water-closet was 
to be used, and that this rule was to be applied 
in all cases, without any regard to the par- 
ticular requirements of individual houses. In 
his Lordship’s judgment the local authority 
was not entitled to do that. They must 
inquire into each case, and, although it was 
not disputed that in every case they could 
require a water-closet to be substituted for a 
privy, they were not entitled to say that only 
one particular kind of water-closet should be 
used. Section 36 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, used the expression a “sufficient” water- 
closet, and that was all that the local authority 
was entitled to demand. In his Lordship’s 
opinion the resolution of 12th February and the 
subsequent proceedings were invalid, and the 
appeal must be allowed.—Mr. Justice Ridley 
concurred, 


NEW BRIDGE OVER THE LEA, 


The opening of the new bridge over the Lea 
was celebrated at Clapton a day or two ago. 


other | 


The structure takes the place of the one 
erected on the site in the latter part of the 
last century, and carries the Lea Bridge Road 
over the river, joining the County of London 
with that of Essex. It has been built by the 
London County Council, in conjunction with 
the Lea Conservancy Board, the Essex County 
Council, and the Leyton and Walthamstow 
Tramway Company, the total cost being £8399. 
By the use of a central girder, the road has 
been divided into two parts, giving 16ft. on 
either side, sufficient for two lines of traffic. 
The Chairman of the Bridges Committee of 
the London County Council said the task was 
not an easy one, as the Lea Conservancy 
wanted the bridge raised, while the Tramway 
Company and those who were proprietors of 
vehicles objected to a steep ascent. ‘The prob- 
lem had been very happily solved by Sir A. 
Binnie, the chief engineer of the London 
County Council, by means of the large girder, 
with access to the lower part. When it 
had constructed the proposed foot tunnel at 
Greenwich, and another large tunnel between 
Shadwell and Rotherhithe, he thought the 
London County Council would have done very 
well for the interests of traffic in East London. 


LIABILITY FOR ROAD REPAIRS. 

At the Amersham (Buckinghamshire) Petty 
Sessions a case of importance to local authori- 
ties and others was heard. The Chesham 
Urban District Council claimed from Mr. B. 
Barnett, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
the payment of the sum of £117 4s. as extra- 
ordinary expenses incurred in repairing a 
portion of the highway within its district, by 
reason of the damage caused to it by excessive 
weight passing along the same, or extra- 
ordinary traffic thereon. The defendant, who 
trades under the style or firm of the Belling- 
don Brick Company, hauls his bricks by means 
of traction engines and trucks, and these were 
alleged to have damaged the road to the extent 
named. The defence was that this particular 
road was never properly made by the Council 
before the haulage began, and that last winter’s 
abnormal rainfall must be taken into account. 
Fifty pounds were offered in settlement of the 
claim. The magistrates awarded the Council 
£83 17s., reserving the question of costs. 


MESSRS. WILSON AND CO. 


We have recently had an opportunity of 
inspecting Messrs. Wilson and .Co.’s patent 
Dripless Roof Lights, at the head office of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, in Threadneedle Street, City. Wilson’s 
Dripless Roof Lights. are constructed to 
answer the purpose of a roof or skylight 
which is horizontal, and may be walked on. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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their patent roof lights, under the direction of 
Mr. Sheppard, the Surveyor to the North 
British Company. The whole of the ground 
floor is therefore all. one large room, 
lighted in the centre by this ornamental 
horizontal roof light, consisting of four- 
teen large moulded cast-iron frames, filled 
with the patent fluit glass concave lenses; 
9kin. by 94in. square, each of the fourteen 
frames containing forty-nine lenses having 
a floral design, whilst the . frame-work is 
enamelled. white and gold with aluminium 
rosettes at the corner of each of the square 
lenses. In addition to this large ceiling light, 
the directors have had all the old-fashioned 
skylights and lead flats taken out, and Wilson’s 
patent horizontal lights substituted. We are 
informed that the first cost of these lights is 
not more than the usual lantern and ceiling 
lights, and that the cost of maintenance is nil 
—and this with the great addition of light ob- 
tained by carrying the glass line close to the 
walls on all sides, dispensing with the 
lead gutters usually met with. The high- 
class appearance and pleasing efficacy of this 
work fully explains the popularity of Messrs. 
Wilson’s patents. The Company’s address is 
24, Harrison Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


Mr. Frampron’s statue of Dame Alice Owen, 
now in the Royal Academy, which is to be 
placed in the hall of the school at Islington 
which bears her name, will be unveiled in the 
early part of October. 

We understand that the house built» by the 
late Mr. Barney Barnato in Park Lane has 
been purchased by Sir Edward Sassoon (heir 
of the late Sir Albert Sassoon,.of Brighton), 
for the sum of £100,000. 

Princess Loutsr, Marchioness of Lorne, last 
week opened the new building of the Grosvenor 
Hospital for Women and Children, situate in 
Vincent Square, Westminster. The cost of the 
new building is estimated at £12,000, towards 
which Lady Kortright has given £8000. 

Tan fine block of buildings at the corner of 
Dover Street and Piccadilly, comprising the 
Avondale Hotel and Restaurant, Hatchetts 
Restaurant (old White Horse cellars), and 
three shops, was offered for sale at. the Mart 
last week, but not sold, being withdrawn at 
£140,000. 

THe restoration of the ancient Abbey 
Church, Llanthony, Monmouthshire, through 
the munificence of Lord. Llangattock, Mr. 
Walter Savage Landor, and others, is almost 
completed, and the Church will very shortly 
be re-opened by the Bishop of Llandaff. Mr. 
Spencer, of Abergavenny, is the Architect. 

A noTasLE domain was recently put up to 
auction and withdrawn, the highest offer, 


Hitherto, the objection in using roof lights of 
the ordinary description has been the collec- 
tion of a large amount of condensation, 
which drips incessantly. This moisture is, 
by Wilson and Co.’s patent shaped lenses, 
made to run to the sides of the lenses, 
and fall into a gutter formed in bars 
which collect this moisture, as seen by a 
section of the lenses in the frame shown 
in our illustration. The North British 
Insurance Company has been considerably 
enlarging its extensive premises in the rear 
by the erection of two blocks of buildings, 
with a space about 50ft. by 16ft. between the 
two buildings, and it is this space which 
Messrs. Wilson and Company have covered with 


£152,000, not reaching the reserve. This was 
Ditton Park, the Buckinghamshire seat of .the 
late Dowager Duchess of Buccleuch. The 
mansion was rebuilt for the second time, in 
1813, by Elizabeth Duchess of Buccleuch. 
The house still exhibits some marks of 
antiquity, particularly the old tower. 

Tue small estate of West bangour, near 
Uphall, has been purchased by Mr. Addison 
Smith on behalf of the Edinburgh Lunacy 
Board at the price of £13,000. The property 
has been purchased for the purpose of erecting 
upon it a new asylum for pauper lunaties m 
consequence of the necessity imposed upon 
the Board: of removing the pauper lunatics 
from Morningside Asylum, 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
-sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERTILLERY (Mon.).—For the erection of school 
buildings, for the Aberystruth School Board. Mr. G. Rosser, 
Architect, Victoria-buildings, Abercarn. Quantities by Mr. 
R. L. Roberts, Holly House, Newbridge :— 5 
Williams & Thomas £2,355 0|J. Monks and Co.... £2,146 0 
Lawson and Co. ... 2,190 0| C.F, Morgan ... .. 2,095 0 
Rowland and Lloyd -2,175 0} A.P.Williams, Aber- me 
Jno. Jenkins wis 2,157 0.) tillery* = OS. 2,073 15 

* Accepted. : é 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For the construction of a 
brick culvert, Timperley Clough. Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 

. C. Fish ie =z se er - ) Accepted on 

W. Neal ... es. Ke “#3 = . ¢ agschedule 
J. W. Brierley... < 4 ie 3 J of prices. 
[All of Ashton-under-Lyne. | ; 

BEDFORD.—For the supply of 2000 tons broken granite, 
for the Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. John Lund, Borough 
Surveyor :— 5 

1500 tons 500 tons 
X granite. XxX granite. 
Per ton. Per ton, 
8. d. 8. 
Wim. Grimley and Son, Sutton 


Bridge, near Wisbech oBotace 10 3* 
J. Ford —... a 5S 3 EO OS Game i2 9.36 
Croft Granite, Brick, and Con- 

crete Co. : Nes “3 Fe SCA euiteas 9 4 
Enderby and Stoney Stanton : 

Granite Co., Ltd. ... a See OLA 9-7 
Narborough and Enderby Granite 

Quarries Co., Ltd. %e te 1-9 Whe eae Oo ae 
W <Bassanoand Coin, *955, see ESO a 12 3 
Fanquosan and Starkey... Bo Ot. A parece ae 
Whitwick Granite Co., Ltd. VO) OO A eee LD 
Forest Rock Granite Co., Ltd. .. 9 38 00... 9.3 
Ellis and Everard, Ltd. 3 THO SBR a SAO SG. 
J.E. Page oe D0 a ae 19 93 


* Accepted. 
BOURNEMOUTH. — For painting and repairing the 
Pavilion, &c., at the Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, with 
alternative tender for zinc roof, &ec. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 


Tender Tender 

No.1. No. 2. 
Gneluding Gilding 
zinc roofing). extra. 
¥F. Walden ... in OOD. 00. Meh, £819, 0) 7. 40 0 
F. T. Cutler ... in DLA OY i AO A) EO SVS 
Jenkins and Sons*... 291 0 CPO Ds ee ABB SD 


* Accepted. _ 
BRIDLINGTON.—For the erection of six houses and 
shop, Quay-road. Mr. S. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington 
Quay :— 


J. Wood » «£2,873 5 0] J, Sawdon ... ... £1,832 10.0 
BK. Wilson... ... 2,014 1 6] W. Barnes, Brid- 
J. Rennard... .... 1,950 0 0 lington* 1,608 0 0 


* Accepted. 

BROW NHILLS.—For the construction of sewerage works, 
Walsall Wood District. Sewerage, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, Engineer, Grosvenor- 
chambers, 59, Corporation-street, Birmingham :— 


. Biggs 2... ... £16,587 0 0|C. Tempest ..) £14,898 9 4 
G. Law . «a. 16,282°°0 0] J. Mackay... ... 14,853 1 10 
G. Bell -» «: 15,583 10 0} W..Jones... ... 12,001 0 0 
S. Wood .. 15,385 0 0]H. . Holloway, 

W.J.Hall.... ... 14,896 13 10| Wolverhampton* 11,647 0 0 


* Accepted. 

CAMBRIDGE.—For the erection of the “Red Cow” 
public house, shops, and offices, -Guildhall-street, for Mr. 
Charles Armstrong. Messrs. Rowe and Scott, Architects, 
Park House, Cambridge. Quantities by Mr, F.'T. W. Miller, 
10, Delahay-street, S.W.:— 


W. Saint. coe. £3,987] W.Sindall we vey £3,618 
Bell and Sons >. 3,917 F. Thoday.and Co. .., 3,383 
Scales and Robins _... 3,850) P. Banyard Benne 
Kerridge and Shaw ... 3,850) C. Kidman* . = 3,192 
Coulson and Lofts . 8,714 * Accepted. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—For the erection of kitchen 
buildings, &c., at the workhouse, for the Union Guardians. 
Messrs. J..G. and R. G. Cowe, Architects :— 
Thompson & Son £2,350 12 0|J. Oates, Pick- 
J.Jennings&Son 2,340 12 7 tree, Chester-le- 

H. Mole and Son’ 2,044 10 0 Street* .. £1,997 15 0 
R. D. Harrison... 1,999 0 0 *Accepted, 

CONWAY.—For the erection of market hall, armoury, 
&c., for the Town Council. Mr. T. B. Farrington, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Conway :— 


J. Roberts ae ve. £8,500-| Matthews an .. £2,950 
D. Owen 3 .. 3,879} Thorpe and ~ Sons, 

J. Hughes a a 3,250) Llandudno* 2... 2,900 
B. Jones ; 50 *A ccepted. 


eal 

DOUGLAS (Isle of Man).—For the erection of municipal 
buildings, free library, &c., for the Oorporation, Mr. 
Arthur Ardron, Architect, 89, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. Quantities by Mr. Francis Miller, 10, Delahay- 
street, S:W.:— : 
Kelly, Douglas £12,867 19 6] Brown & Back- 
Callow, Douglas 12,513 12 6 house, Liver- 


J. Henshaw and pool |... i... .., £11,440 0 0 
Sons,  Liver- R. Douglas, 
pool*... dD AE 20°50 Douglas ... ...~11,872 0 0 
Kelly & P on, Gradwell & Co., 
Douglas ...© ..: 12,741 0 0 Barrow-in-Fur- 
Hughes & Stir- NeSS , oi. =, 10,358. 0 0 
ling, Liver- * Received too late, 
pool* 11,600 0 0 


FALKIRK (N.B. ),—A ccepted for the erection of 


‘ alodging- 
East Bridge-street, for the Burgh Comn nae 


nissioners, 
essrs. A. and W. Black, Architects, Falkirk :-— ae 
Masonry and Brickwork,—J. Gardner, 

Malicirk 1 050i karts Sur eg eee PIEEBO- 1D AG 
Joinery.—J. and A. Main, Falkirk ve 267 20F 28 
Plumbing.—R. Brown, Falkirk — .. a 430 17 5 
Plastering.—J. Millar, Falkirk 92-0 0 


se ee 19 
Slating.—Drummond & Crowe, Falkirk... 158 10. 0 
Heating. Work.—Cormack and Sons, 
Glasgow .. : ‘5 .; ian = 3 
Tiling.—Kean and Wardrop, Glasgow ... 141 11. 6 
Glazing.—D. O’ May, Falkirk sy 


t £4,118 16° 7 
GAINSBOROUGH.—For the execution of water iy 
works, for the Urban District Council. Mr, H. Riley. 
engineer, Council Offices, Gainsborough. Quantities by the 
engineer :— 
Contract No 1. Cast-iron Pipes (236% tons). 
Straight Special 


Fives Castings 
, per ton. per ton. 
Stewart and Co, 11,000 164 BS 14° 9; 0 1s 6 
Birtley Iron Co.... ge 1,380 6 28 Sb Iai 910 0 
Stavely Iron Co, 1,093 16 3 412 6 810 0 
Stanton Iron Co,, near 2 
Nottingham* ... 25> 2108718 Oe ah 18) 20 eR. BO) 
James Oakes « 1,064 5-0-0. 410-0 2: 10 0-0 
(Surveyor’s estimate ... 1,18210 0 .. 6 0.0 9 0.0 


Contract No. 2. Excavating Trench. 
Vickers, Limited ,, £650 8 8 | Benjamin Roberts 


R. Hopkinson .... 572 19. 6 Gainsborough*... £550 0 0. 
Wm. Doleman ~... 57010 9 


[Surveyor’s. estimate, £667. ] 
Contract No. 3. Reservoir. 
Vickers, Limited £4,856 0 10 | Benjamin Roberts, 
m.Dolman ... 4,547 16 4 Gainsboreugh* £3,500 0 0 
R. Hopkinson ... 3,660 19 4 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £3,736. ] 
* Accepted. 
GRIMSBY.—For the erection of premises, for the North- 


Eastern and International Trading Oo., Ltd. Mr. H. C. 
Scaping, Architect, Court-chambers, Grimsby :— 
G. and J. Smith £2,755 10 0| J. M. Thompson 
Hewins & Good- and Sons... ../ £2,677. 0 0 
hand... ...-.... 2,715 3 6| Levi N. Davison, 
H, Marrows 2,690 4 6 56, Wintring- 
ham-road* sae 25594 17-6 
* Accepted. 


HANLEY.—For the erection of two houses, Birches 
Head, for Mr. C. B. Roberts. Mr. W. A. Baynes, Architect, 
Hanley :— 

C..Comes _... kets ae me oe mt ig. ODD 

HANLEY.—For the erection of two houses, Birches 
ayeae for Mr, J. Morse. Mr. W. A. Baynes, Architect, 

anley :— 

H. Howlett ... s a4 ‘ mn a 1 £400 

HOLYHEAD.—For the construction of sewerage works, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. N. Cotton, Engineer, 
Quantities by the Engineer :— 

V ‘Hall... Wy “i ot ne .. £1,960" 0.0 

G. Bell, Corporation-street, Manchester* 1,814 6 6 

T. J. Davies a ie eA 1,800 0 0 
*A ccepted. 


HORSHAM.—For the erection of house and shops, New- 
street, for Mr, F. Langridge. Mr. C. H. Burstow,. Architect, 
40. North-street, Horsham :— 

J. Hillman and Murrell £684 | G. Potter, Hurst-road, 
H. Spooner ., : 675 Horsham* wp ees BOOZ 
*A ccepted, 

INVERNESS.—For additions, &c., to Arisaig Hotel. 
Mr. Dun, Cameron, Architect, Inverness :— 

_W. Baird, Creagorry, Benbecula .. He 56 £1,520 

KNARESBOROUGH,.—For the execution of street works, 
Cromwell-street, Pannal, for the Rural District. Council. 
Mr. B. Annakin, Surveyor, 44, Station-square, Harrogate :— 
W. Annakin é .., £596 | F..U, Simpson, Burton 
M. Hall eee ee ee BTS Leonard, near Leeds* £385 

: * Accepted: 
. LONDON.—For the erection of London Grove Hospital, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. A. Hessell Tilt- 
man, Architect, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, London .— 
Engineering Contract. 
No. 1.—Four New Steel Lancashire Boilers. 
Leeds and Bradford Davey, Paxman, & Co, £2,501 

Boiler Co, .. .... ... £3,200] R.Paylorand Son... 2,130 
Yatesand Thom ,. .,. 2,980|J. Fraserand Son _. 1,960 
Anderton and Son _... 2,644 

No. 2.—Steam, Hot.and Cold Water Mains, Radiators, 
Heaters, and Heating. 

W. J. Fraserand Co .. £20,943] Z. D. Berry and Son £17,450 
Purcell and Nobbs ... 19,734] Joeland Potter... 17,357 
J.F. Clarke and Son 19,000 | Wenham and Waters 16,850 
J.and F. May .... ... 18,300 }- 

No. 3.—Electric Lighting, Installation: Consisting of Plant 

Sor Generation, Storage, Wiring, Fittings, &e. 
: Both Combined: 
Camden and Co. . £13,073 pone and General 


Fowler, Lancaster,and OT ots Bt ae ona eee EO, FOS 
JOr es ye es 12,400} Brush Electrical Co. 10,312 
Sharp and Piper - 12,240] T. Scott Anderson .... 10,150 
Pickup and Co. ... ... H,6£0| Joeland Potter... |” 9,972 
Laing, Wharton, and Crampton and Co, 9,320 
Down... .. ... 11,100] Mavor and Coulson .. 8,960 
Fryerand Co. «..° .. 11,074 
For One Section only. 
W000i oe ae LATA oleae Oo = £4,120 to £4,890 
Middleton... . 7,412 | Siemens Bros. wu 4,160 


No. 4,—Lan nary Machinery and Appliances. 
Clement Jeakes & Co. £5,250 Marwood, Sons, & Co. £3,755 
Mallett and Co. - 4,442 | Macintosh, Meikle, : 


Fletcher and Co.,.. ... 4,200 “23145 i BC pene ae aman yt if 
_ Joeland Potter... ... 3,872) D. and J. Tullis . 3,292 

Bradford and Co. ... 3,843 | Goddard, Massey, and 

J.andF.May ... 3,610} Warner... =... .., 2,850 


W..J. Fraser and ©o,... 3,792 
No, 5.—COooking Apparatus, Appliances, &e. 
Summerscales and Co. £2,450 | Comyn, Ching, & Co.£1,680 
Mallett and Co, . 2,023] J. F. Clarke and Son... 1.660 


Joeland Potter |. ...-1,860|J.andF.May . .. Y49 
Hayward Bros, and Marwood, Sons, & Go. 1,252 

Eckstein... »... ... 1,802] J. W. Brooke 1,190 
Purcell and Nobbs _... 1,793 Goddard, Massey, and 
Clement Jeakes & Co. 1,700 Warner 4) es secre 935 
Carron Iron Works .. 1,680 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the “ - 
qe eile See oes -E., for Mr. ee 
ipping. essrs. W. an . Webbe, Achitects, 8 e Hi 
Pa ea chitects, 8, Rye Hill 
Barlow and Roberts ... £1,179] H. Eames .. 

pate eee Seas 1,073. 

} -—Accepted for the erection of two houses 
Greyhound-road, Tottenham, for Mr, W, P fer Mr. 
J, E. Pinder, Architect :-— a etgnt 

Spee ays e ders Si ae = 5 
»— Accepted for the-erection of two houses 
Culross-road, Tottenham, for Mr. J. vers : wa? 
Pinder, Architect :— Oe EE ae 
W. Hawley ... te a é oy mt . £500 
LONDON —For the erection of sub-station t Pavilion- 
road, for vie eck eens Supply Compare ee 
r: re oberts, Architect, 18, Nelson-str fe ich, 
a Quantities By ArohitCon Street, Greenwich, 
ole and Lightfoot. ... £3,093 | Holliday & Gr 7 2,65 
W. Mis. oc cs ans i 4000) CARR carlos eee amie 
*A ccepted, [Architect’s estimate, £2,500,” 
LONDON.—For the erection of workshops, for 
Electrical Power Storage Company, Limited. ‘Mr otto 
Roberts, Architect, 18, Nelson-street, Greenwich, Sai 


a LOL | 


W. Mills .. ... .., £1,059 0] Yates and Co £959 0 
FsPhorne 5.540... 2075-10. Gries aid Croyas. aac 
LONDON.—For alterations to Sate ae ae 


0 
“Star” Tavern, St. z 
Wood, for Mr, James Newport. Messrs. Rdwasd Been 
Son, Architects, Commercial-road, Bishopsgate, B.C. :— 


Sheffield B Ne 

Sheffield Bros.........  ... £49 . V. Kiddl * 7 

Taperill and Davis... :.,° 465 | C.M, Henry oud Son pay ie 
Gasfitting, tgs A 

F.Youngand Co. |... £82 9| J. Steadman* £74 15 

; Pewtering. 

R, Davis and Sons... ... £105 | B: J Grimes and Son* |. £76 

* Accepted. &, 
LONDON.—For alterations to “ Oxford Arms” inn, Cam- 


bridge-road, Bethnal Green, for the Alma Brew 


very, Mile 
End New Town. Messrs. Edward Brown S j i- 
tects, Commercial-street, Bishopsgate, RO ig hes 


3 : oy : Pus 

. Harris and Son ... °... £945 | Sheffield Bros. £668 

J.V.Kiddle and Son ... 770} Taperill avisk 5 

H: Hood... 6g) phen ond Davis" (5 638 
Gasfitting. 

Vaughan & Brown £53 0 0| J. Steadman*.. ..., £49 17-6 
Pewtering. 


R. Davir and Sons ©... £48 10| P. J. Grimes and Son* £48 0 
* Accepted, 


LONDON.—For heating and ventilating the schools of St,_ 
George, Hanoyer-square, W. Mr, Philip A. Robson, Archi- | 
tect, 9, Bridge-street, Westminster :— 2 | 


A.M. Perkins and R. Crittall and Co; £345 6 0 


Son, Ltd. .. .... £463 00) A. Boyd and Son, 310 0 0) 
Clements, - Jeakes J. Wontner Smith, Tt 
and: €or. -. 43417 6 Gray, and Co. ...- 259 0 


J. Jeffreys B50" 0. 0 Longden and Co,.* 235 -0 


* Accepted. : 
LONDON.—For supplying heating apparatus at Amb 
road Schools (Islington), for the London School Board. 


T. J. Bailey, Architect :— is 
Nee & Walters, W. G. Cannon & Sons £520 


Jn te ae es £653 - 0.) Turner and Co... 501 10 
J.and F. May ...... 546 0|J. Grundy |... 0 a a 
Maguire and Gat- J.C, and J.°8. Ellis, “san 

chell, Ltd... 2... .., 588 12|  Ltd.* . 1 PR 


* Recommended for acceptances ; ; 


LONDON.—For erecting new infants’ department, & 
at Bloomfield-road Schools (Plumstead), for the Loni 3 


School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— oe 
: Extra amount 
Amount of required for | 
Tender. building brick- — 
work in cement, 
J. Longley and Co, aa LAD SCS. ; £163" <a 
. M. Dabbs i Pree ey! castes eens 169-— 
Kallby and Gayford ,.. 12,159 aaa enter 155. 
E. Lawrance and Sons ... 12,055 Rane 1877 
J. Shillitoe and Son 7 LAS Aaa, oe ees 157 


3 
J.and M, Patrick .., vis 10,452 On, gary de a 
GE, Wallis and Sons* ... ~ 9,847. <—..” 5.26..se) oO eae 

* Recommended fer acceptance. ae, 
LONDON.—For supplying additional heating at the | 

Brackenbury-road Schools (Hammersmith), for the London ~ 

School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architeet — 4 & 

J. Fraserand Son... £83 0} Rosser & Russell, Ltd, £54 16__ 

W. G. Cannon & Sons 79 15),G. Davis... 50 8 

J.Grundy) «3... 72 2) S.C. &J.S. Ellis, bta* 49 97 

J. —Wontner - Smith, * Recommended for. AS 

Gray, and Co. ... acceptance. - 3 
LONDON.—For erecting new schools at Cavendish-road, 
Balham, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J, Bailey, 


# 


. ’ 
Architect :— oo : oe = 
Extraamount 
required for 
buildingbrickwork | 
: : in‘cement. s| 
Lathey Bros. ti te wv £22,304. . £150 
Holloway Bros. ... Ss cnt Welgap tes 170 is 
J, Shillitoe and Son ©... ~ >... 20,786. > 208 ~ 
E. Lawrence and Sons... |... 20,726 3 $207 am 
W.Shurmur a ee pe DQ; 285 SS “227 ist 
S. Hart... am ma == 107042 237 yi 

B. E. Nightingale i &. 19,407. 125 

J.and M. Patrick ined Rend O58 Utlons 12 a) 
Stimpson and Co.* 19,150 207 “| 


* Recommended for acceptance. i 
LONDON —For erecting new school at Dee-street, St. 
Leonard’s-road, Bromley, for the London Sehool Board. — 
Mr. T. J, Bailey, Architect:— E 
Amount of 
Tender, Tender. | 
W. Shurmur.. ... £28,930 | G. Munday and Sons £27,880 — 
Killby and Gayford..... 28,633 | E. Lawranceand Sons 27,653 _ 
G.S.S. Williams & Son 28,497 | Stimpson and Go. ., 27,540" 
W.M.Dabbs _., .. 28,397] J. and M. Patrick .. 27,061 — 
J. Shillitoe and Son... 28,351 | G. E. Wallis & Sons** 26,631 
Ci 00K se 8 ao : 
* Recommended for acceptance. oe 4 
LONDON.—For exterior painting of the Kast Lambeth — 
(Flint-street) Schools, for the London School Board. Mr, 
T. J. Bailey, Architect:— . : 3 


» Amount of 


H. J. Williams ..; ... -... £205| J.B) Fordt .... ... £198 
W.V.Goad ....... .... 2388 |B. B. Nightingale. ., 157 | 
+ Accepted. | 


- LONDON ,—For painting interior and exterior of the East ~ 
Lambeth (Ilderton-road) Schools, for the London School - 
Board: Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— : | 
H. Lines: 7... i.e 1.7 £808] Wa Brown) = osaaee Sa50ee 
Accepted. 3 | 

LONDON.—Manual Training - Centre, &c., at Eastlane | 
(Bermondsey), for the’ London School Board. SMart wie 
Bailey, Architect :— ge - ¢ 
Extra amount ~— 
required for | 
building brick- | 
Bee in cement. | 


J.¥F. Ford at ©, '£2,000-18 10. See MTS 028 
W. Akers'and-@o... <,>. 2,490 0" 0 Heese 420° SOF 5) | 
J. and M. Patrick .... 2,477 0 0 ~ Loe 81 0-0 
J.Smithand Sons .... 2,445°0 0-3. 48° 0-0: 
J. Garrattand Son* ....2,405 0 0-2 - 43. 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptanee. = 


(Lewisham), for London School Board, Mr. fT: J, Bailey, | 
Architect :— ‘ fs Rae 

: _ Extra amount ~— | 
. required for 
building brickwork / 


incement. 
Lathey Bros; 2... £16,561 0 £320 0 
J. Shillitoe and Son ... 16,554 0 287 <0 
W.M. Dabbs*... ....~ > 16,509> 0 290 6 
W.= Downs... se ck. 16,466 0 345, 0 
BH. Lawranceand Sons... 16,312 0 287-0 4 
J. and M. Patrick ...~... 16,078 0 172° 0 — 
J. Longley and Co... ,.. 15,923 0 266 0 | 
Kirk and Randall... ..,. 15,920 0 8446-6. 3) 
Treasure and Son .., .., -15,761 10 266 10 | 
Stimpson and Co.*... 15,441 0 286 0 ¥ 


* Recommended for acceptance. he 
LONDON.—For interior and exterior painting of Gifford- | 
street Schools (Finsbury), for the London School Board. — 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— a 
McCormick and Sons..: £1,136 | G..S. S Williams and ye 
Stevens Bros... .o- 41,080) “Bont: age ee ga 
__t Accepted. Sa: | 
LONDON .—For being interior and exterior of More- 
land-street’ Schools. (Finsbury), for the London School | 
Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey. Architect :— . 
Vigor-and Co... ..; £745 15 | A.M. Sparks — 5; ...) £668 0 
E. Lawrance & Sonst 679 0 + Accepted. 
LONDON.—For boiler and_hot-water supply at Gor q 
House Industrial Home for Girls (I eworth); for the os 
don School Board, Mr. 1, J. Bailey, Architect :-— : 


J. Esson... ........ £550 0; Wenham and Waters, 
J..Grundy 20°... 428-12 2 Ee ae ha oe 
Stevensand Sons... 400 0) MaguireandGatchell,. 
W.G. Cannon &Sons 379 0) Ltd oe oggag 
J. Fraserand Son ~.. 349 10|J3.W. Brooke ~_ a7g g 
J.and F. May’). -:.,885_0)-G: Davise.. a, a ) 
Dargue, Griffiths and J. . Wontner-Smith, 
Oo., td. nf as os. 2815 OF “Gray, and Cot > = 498 
> t+Accepted. 5 ; 


LONDON.—For painting interior at Lewisham Bri 
Schools, Greenwich, for London School Board, Mr, T 
Bailey, Architect :— : a 
S.J. Jerrard & Sons. £513 0/C.G. Jones .. ... 1 £9 
FA. Leneyd 5,0 wo 289: 3B tAccepted, 
SON =e a Penne es e Pe luni one a 

chools ackney), for the London School Board. 1 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— : z as 
Barrett and Power ... £614 0 | GO Willmott. os pes 
T, Nicholsont » 48804, +Accepted. _ 


pues 4, Ae AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Vii 


— as = = — =e —- —-= 


LONDON .—For painting interior of Lucas-street Se reed LONDON,—For interior painting St. John’s-lane Schools | LONDON.—For interior painting (old portion), and in 
Greenwich) for the London School Board, Mr. T, (Finsbury), for the London School ‘Board, Mr. T. J. Baile *Y, | terior cleaning (new portion) of Melvin-road Schools (Green 
ailey, Architect : Architect :— wich), for the London School Board. Mr, T. J, Bailey 
G. Summers £403 18 6 | C. G. Jonest... ... £282.0 0 G. 8.8. Williams & Son £223 A.M. Sparkst . |.» £168 | Architect :— 
W, Banks 354. 19-6} C.S. Jones . 2390-0 Perkins and Co. ..,_... 210] F. Newton... ... 140 |  G, Summers 3 £358 | G. Kempt .., £298 
t+ Accepted. T. Nicholson ... ...-.. 195| W. Brown ©... o129 W. Akersand Go, 842 | +t Accepted, 
LONDON.—Por painting interior of Summerford- erst + Accepted. 
pehools (Hackney), forthe London Schoal Board, Mr, Pa ae br oerg) oe Stale for Uitte Sa 
ailey, Architect :— (Homerton, N.E.), for the London School Boar¢ : ied Sate 
C. Wilmott? £457 10 pie »y, Architect’ :— | BI LES OF QUANTITIES, SC. 
t Accepted. J. F. Clarke and ee £600 0] A. H.Skinner and Co. £467 0 Lithographed Correctly by return of Post, at Liberal 
LONDON.—For exterior painting of Tottenham-road J.C. and J, §, Ellis, W.G, Cannon & Sons 429 0 HS q epee Poi: ay ae e 
-aghs meals for the London School Board. Mr. ih ris Sat phen. 532 10| J. O. ee ee ae i: Discount off usual ae PLANS Brest STYLz, 
Bailey, Architect :-~ baled Std Sb QT = he SHAKESPEARE PRESS 
McCormick and Sons £99 0| J. Morrison £91 0 Ltd... 495. -0 li Bates and Pearce* .. 385 0 | o: L. ALLDA ’ BIRMINGHAM 
| J. GroverandSont ... 98 5 + Accepted, * Recommended for acceptance, . 
“ECLIPSE” PATENT ROOF GLAZING, HE SMOKELESS FIRE Co. Lio, 
q B Sole Proprietors of Marsh’s Patents 
; ° - : FOR THE 
Absolutely Imperishable. Needs no Maintenance Whatever. | ae 
Miions of Poot Pi COMPLETE COMBUSTION 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. OF FUEL. 


MELLOWES & C0 Works: SHEFFIELD. Ranges, Steam Boilers, Water Heaters, &c. 
&@ LONDON: 28, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. | | 100, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


————— ——— = E 2 ‘ Fi an i aie a 


_ SPECIALITIES IN 
EBinamelled Fire Clay 


Sinks, Wash-tubs, Lavatories, 
_Urinals, &e. 


Showrooms: 
16, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


TAPER. PARALLEL. ROMAN. 19, Mosley Street, Manchester. 
PLAIN AND WITH ROLL RIM. 95, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


> SHANKS’ PATENT “COMPACTUM' 


‘6 WASH- -DOWN CLOSET. 

7 LARGE WATER SURFACE, 8:in. by Giin. 
DEEP SEAL IN TRAP, 3in. 

THOROUGHLY. FLUSHED WITH TWO GALLONS OF WATER. 


PERFECTO SEAT EXTENSION. 
PORCELAIN SOLDERED JOINT. 


+s 


Mace in §* Vitro-Porcelain,” a new bay. eisresne throughout, non- 
absorbent, and non-crazing. The best material for Sanitary Appliances ever 
introduced. 
Prices and Particulars on Anplication. 


Sf Ze SHANKS & Co., Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


WALTER MACFARLANE é vO, GLASGOW, 


TWO SOL debeabielad ph enh tant Teas EXHIBITION. 


Railings, Gates, Spandrils, Columns, 
Balconies, Panels, Verandahs, Covered 
Stairs, Standards, Ways, Bandstands, 
Pipes, Gutters, Conservatories, 
Urinals, Closets, Structures, 
_ Fountains, | Lamps. Foot. Bridges, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT Stable Fittings, &c. 


KETS, | Sonoma gl ee Ey a Tf -4-| GLASS ENAMELLED 
PAND WIRE WAYS.” ae ae ee SOIL AND DRAIN PIPES. 


Rh Nw 


hechitectabal, Sauleanne and 
General Tronfounders, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Prices 
on application. 


VERANDAH AT GREAT BASTERN . ROTEL ‘CALOUTTA. _ 
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HOISTING 


APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Catalogue, 40 Pages, Free. 


WESTON 


AND OTHER 


Pulley Blocks 


in Stock, with any 
length of 


CHAINS. 


Chain Maker on Premises 
for Repairs, &e. 


LONDON HOIST 
ann CHAIN Co. 


32, Norton Folgate, E.C, 
« WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 

Estimates and- full particulars on ap- 
plication to 


|| rHos. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


LADDERS. BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO., 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


LONDON.—For painting interior and exterior of Trund- 
ley’s-road Schools (Greenwich), for the London School 
Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

G. Summers .. £355. 0 0] E. Proctor § £303 0 0 
W. Banks 835. 17 G.S. Jonest ... 283 15 0 
+ Accepted. 


LONDON.—For interior painting of Amberley-road 
Schools (Marylebone), for the London School Board. Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

W. Hornett £288. 0 0) EH. T: Folley~.., °... £255 0-0 
Fr, Chidley 5 9 0] F. T.Chinchent .... 25213 0 
T. Cruwys 2850 0 + Accepted. 


Hill-road 


LONDON .—For interior painting ot Barrow +, 
r. 


Schools (Marylebone), for the London School Board. 
T..J. Bailey, Architect.;— 
G. Foxley (accepted) » £254 15 0 
LONDON.—For interior painting (new portion), and in- 
terior cleaning (old portion) of Bell-street Schools (Mary- 
lebeee); as the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :- 


T. Cruwys £410 0|G. Foxley _... £322" 8 
E. T. Folley 404 0) F. T. Chinchent 279 10 
W. Hornett 399 0 + Accepted. 


LONDON .—for painting interior of Capland-street (junior 
mixed) Schools (Marylebone), for the London School Board. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architeet;— 
T. Oruwys £265 
W. Chappell 260 ; 
W. Hornett : 259 + Accepted. 

LON DON.—For painting interior and exterior of Netley- 
atreet Schools (Marylebone), for the London School’ Board. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


~ 221-9 6 


G. Foxley 
184 15 0 


¥F, T. Chinchent 


E. T. Folley £556 0| Marchant and. Hirst £460 0 
T. Cruwys 550 0} G. Foxley : 420-0 
W. Hornett 542 0] W. Chappellt 390° 5 


+ Accepted. 

LONDON:—For painting Medburn-street (J. M.) Schools, 
for the London School Board. Mr. TJ. Bailey, Architect:— 
G. Chase and Son £235 | T. Cruwyst ; . £148 
W. Hornett... 150 + Accepted. 

LONDON.—For sanitary and drainage works at Melvin- 
road Schools (Penge), for the London School Board. Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


J, Garrett and Son £1,961 | J. and C. Bowyer £1,592 
Ho Priggs .; 1,686 | H. Levey ... i 0 
H. Somerford and Son 1,659} W. Akers and Co.* 1,544 


G. Parker... 1,609 
_ * Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For erecting manual training centre at 
““Michael Faraday’’ (Walworth), for the London School 
Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Archieect :— 
Extra amount 
required for 
building brickwork 
in cement. 
£1,494 nr $25 


Rice and Son 
), Cox 1,399 : 27 


W. Downs “ 1,365 pe 26 
H. Semerford and Son 1,364 23 
F. and H. F. Higgs 1,311 20 
G.S.S. Williams and Son 1,203 19 
E. Lawrance and Sons 1,202 21 
J.Smith and Sons 1,155 20 
J. F. Ford* 1,140 19 


*Recommended for acceptance. 


| 


LONDON.—For repairs, painting, &c., at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, for the London School Board, Mr 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


A. Ackworth ... .., £2,520] J. Garrett and Son... £1,850 
Lathey Bros. .. 2,489 | A. Black and Son . 1,800 
Holloway Bros. ... .. 1,975 | E. P. Bullerand Co... 1,698 
Holliday & Greenwood . 1,950 | W. Poole and Son 1,650 
E. Triggs é 1,950 | W. Akers and Co. 1,394 
J. Smith and Sons 1,930 | H.. Leney* : 1,370 
J. and C. Bowyer 1,860 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
~LONDON.—For ereeting upper standard rooms, &e., at 
St. John’s-road Schools (Hoxton), for the _London. School 


Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

Killby and Gayford ... £5,987 | J, and M. Patrick .. £5,711 

L. R. and H. Roberts 5,985 | C. Cox >. hn SS Se 

Johnson and Co. 5,967 | J. Grover... . 6,670, 
y. M. Dabbs. 5,904] G.S S. Williams & Son 5,650 

T. Boyce 5,760 | B. Lawrance and Sons* 5,497 


* Recommended for acceptance. | 
LONDON.—For painting interior and exterior of Mag 
dalen-street Schools (Southwark), for the London Schoo 


Board, Mr. T. J Bailey, Architect :— ; 
i. OLY: 


H WLinet sts ; 
+ Aecepted. 
LONDON.—For painting interior of Pocock-street Schools 
(Southwark) for the London Schoo] Board Myr.T J. Bailey, 


Architect :— " 
Lathey Bros. “. . £393 | E. Triggst -2 VO RE Te ee 
H. J. Williams 390 + Accepted. 


LONDON.—For painting interior of British-street Schools 


(Tower Hamlets), for the London School Board. Mr. T. J 
Bailey, Architect :— 
Vigor and Co: . £326 5|D. Gibb and Co,t .. £265 0 


+ Accepted. 
LONDON.—For painting interior of Trafalgar-square 
Schools (Tower Hamlets), for the London School Board. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


A. W.Derby..; . £643 0] A, W. Malins 1. £448 0 
H. Cude .. 459 0| G. Wales: 2. 9... 1485 - 0G 
Vigor and Co. 455 10| E. Jackson and Sont 367 9 


+ Accepted. 

LONDON.—For interior painting of Bellville-road Schools 
(West Lambeth), for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, Architect :— 

E. P. Buller and Co. £429 | H. J. and G, Mallett} <.. £326 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 340 | H. Brown Peres 38 
+ Accepted. 


LONDON.—For interior painting of Jessop-road Schools 


(West Lambeth), for the London School Board. Mx. T. J. 
Bailey, Architect :— 

Lathey Bros. . £252 10 | 'T Hooper = -|..% «1 £198 10 
H. Somerford & Son 246 0} Starand Sont ...._.... 191 10 
F. R. Blaxton _ 242 0| Maxwell Bros., Ltd.... 186 0 
F: and H. F. Higgs... 230 0 + Accepted. 


LONDON,.—For interior and exterior painting of Lollard- 
street Schools (West Lambeth), for the London School 


Board. Mr. T, J. Bailey, Architect :— 
E. Triggs £655 0 OF dB. Ford < ... £529.20 0 
F. R. Blaxton 582.15 0| G. Brittaint 508 18 6 


+ Accepted. 
MIDDLEWICH.—For the erection of technical schools 
and library, Lewin-street, for the Urban District Council. '- 
Mr. R. T. Worth, C.E., Town Hall-chambers, Middlewich :— 


E. W. Bostock £2,425 0| Clarke and Son, 
J. Matthews 2.2'8 0 Middlewich* \. .... £2,020 0 
Buckall Bros: 2,087 17 * Accepted. 


No. 234.-WASH-OUT. 


TX, 
aes 


Src 


DECORATIVE 
METAL WoRK 
GAS & 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


WARDRYWeRKs 
ALFORD 


\\ MANCHESTER 


Giass. LoNDoN 22 
SURREY STREET 
STRAND WC: 


WILSON’S Parenr “Safety” Pavement Lights. 


PREVENT SLIPPING. Lead Frames, 


Level Tread for the Foot: 
the Sound. Do away with Studs. 


Used at Hammersmith Town Hall and elsewhere. 


WILSON’S PATENT DRIPLESS Lights. 


Prevent Condensation Falling. 


Used at North British & M. I. Co,, Threadneedle St. ; Com- 
mercial Union I, Co., Cornhill; Bankers’ Clearing House, 
and elsewhere. ; 


WILSON’S ‘‘ DIOPTRIC” Lenses. 


Utilise double the light of any other. 
Cost the same as semi-prism. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


“<“WASH-OTWUT” 


CLOSET 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881. 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings, 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“‘‘“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.” 


Deaden 


WILSON & CO., 24, HARRISON STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Aveust A, peas) AND ARCHITECTURAL | _RECORD. ix 


MIDDLEWICH.—Accepted for the supply of 700 tons | Ca t i Joinery. — atealft } 
macadam, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr, R. T. carpentr RE VED MeN 695-77 | O LOCAL SURVEYORS. —ASSISTANCE 
Worth, GE, Town Hall-chambers, Middlewich :— Carpentry and Joinery.—Ledger, Harro- / in the preparation of Sanitary, Engineering, and 
Darbishires, Ltd., Penmaenmawr.—Macadam, 9s. 9d. perton, | gate 51610. 0 | Architectural Drawings, Quantities, Estimates, Surve 
Chippings, 7 7s. 6d, per ton. Carpentry and Joinery, — Hy. Boday, Reports, &., by a Firm holdi ab , Surveys, 
NAZBING (Essex). —¥or the erection of a lodge and Ripon* eat 473 Om 0 and tifi ee ab 10'ding public appointment, 
apuurte nances-at Old House Farm, Middle-street, for Mr. | Plumbing.—W. EB. Dixon, Ripon* |” : 145 12 6 certilicated by the Association of Municipal and 
John A. Rufus. Mr. J. W illiams Dunford, Architect, 100c, Founder anti Smith.—W. E. se a ta? "114 0 | County Engineers and Sanitary Tnstitute.—Addresg, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C, ; ee Painting.—J. S. Lowley, Ripon* .., 4616 6 Box 508; Office of BuinpErs’ JOURNAL, 18 
ie eer s Valtham Abbey (accepted) ars A Ay geen ee 2 estimate, £2,650.] | UANTITIES.—T! Cent 1 Lond S 
- Aus , é 2y (accepte . DLO | * Accepted tenders, which amount to £2,249 3. 1e entra, ondaon ur- 
NORTHW OOD (Stafts)—For the erection of two houses | 7 e ( 9 Offi 
for Mr. Wm. Asphn. Mr. W. A. Baynes, Architect, Picca- SOUTHALL.—For the erection of public offices. Mr. T. veying Office, assisted by a Competent Staff, is 
n. As , Newell, Architect :— prepared to promptly PREPAR 
lilly, Hani promptly 1D} UANTITTES 
Se aA ay £393 _ Less for Box Less for | MEASURE-UP WORK, &e., guars tne strict 
ODIHAM.—For the erection of school buildings, Bury - | Ground stone in white facings accuracy, References given. — Adc ‘tress, Src RPTARY 
Fields, for the School Board, Messrs. Colson, Farrow, and lieu of and Portland | Walbrook- chambers, Walbrook, E.C. 10% 
Nisbet, Architects, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester :— Portland. dressings. - — 
Tompsett and Co... £3,500 0| CG. A. Hutchings... £3,035 0 Gebers aad Son ee oe i veo mt Price 3s. Toe ee) ; 
G. Hooker 3,35 Pool and Sons... ... 3,000 0 | Nat é pas uys a vaste 505 : 
J. B. Seward McCarthy and Fitt. 2,947 og Ww: Brown - 5 As DO Fe 800 wah Goes (4 LOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
Leming Bros. J. J. B. Cooper and A.&B. Hanson... 4,221 ree 6 287 428 used in Architecture and the Building Trad 
J. Thurmwood 3, 10 Son, Odiham* 2,899 0 Kearley, Uxbridge 4,010* 386 “ 467% | By GAVIN Bat 
J.M. William & Son 3,095 0 *A ccepted, * Accepted. cee! VIN JAMES. BUENS, B.Se., F.8.1, 
PIRBRIGHT.—For the erection of a terrace of twelve SUNBURY (Middlesex),—For the supply of 700 tons | Contains explanations of over 2000 terms, 
cottages and a house and forge, for Lord Pirbright. Mr. Quenast granite, &c., and 1,000 cubic yards of Kentish Flints, | 
W. I. Chambers, Architect, London :— for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. F. Coales, Surveyor, | London: KE. and F, N. SPON, 125, Strand, 
Dockeril and Son £4,077 | RK. Smith .. £3,660 Council Offices, Sunbury-on-Thames :— 
Ma ayes aes iy 4,030} Martin Wells and Co. 3,615 Per wees IVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMS. 
S$. Wright... Foie his oe ee FHS 25 Guernsey Gx »—W. Griffiths . nae 
E. Tapeatiae sf eet ip Pepuotion : : 3038 Quer indy Gr oo mY and Manuele. re 3 Oa ee persoually, or by correspondence. 
New English Homes GC. Fifield ... ¢3. 3,150 Quendat, (Wharf ).—Chas. M. Manuelle, Lime- = can be arranged if desired, Full particulars 
Construction Com- J.P. Groome.. . 2,975 street* 12 0 be Os. ADE plication to Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 
pany, ©... _.... 8,800] Loe and Howard... |... 2,765 Quenast (Station).—Chas. M. Manuelle, Lime- 70, Gower-street, WwW. C. 
[Architect's estimate, £3,230. ] street®, 2 se * : Bye sh a4 =i Tt Ss STH REAR A 
ey Se of workhouse infrmpaay, for * Accepted. \ANITARY INSPECTORS’. -EXAMINA- 
uardians of the pon nion r 5 : argrave, WALLSALL.—Acce TIONS, — 
x he : pted for sewering, making up, &¢c An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
ee Market-place, Ripon. Quantities by the Archi- Moat-road, for the Corporation. Mr. Richard ‘Henry Middle, thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES foothe above 
Whole tendev—Mitchell and Webster, + ton, Architect :— 3 Exams. by Correspondence. No books are required,— 
inoue ae £3,040 0 0 James Atkins, Walsall... £976 3 For particulars and testimonials apply Crrtiriep 
Whole tender.—W. Sexton, Harrogate .. 3,300 15 0 WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of a pair of semi- | Coacu, 31, Herbert- road, Plumstead, S.B. 
Whole tender.—A. Lyons, Malton... ., 3,040 0 0 Dunford, jt fees Eee yohn 1 Victoria ; Mr. eee illiam 
; a re unford, Architec c, Queen Victoria-street, 7 
hele ier He scene” $88.9 8 | dambs Reed, Camden own ei AE | Ogee rhe re a 
Exterior Brick, Masonry, a ainind Pies owest, without Songneneg accepted. } y correspondence. Any subject 
tering, and Slating. = Trees, Ripon* 1,512 0 0 WALTHAMSTOW. —For three shop-fronts, and other taken separately if desired, Exceptional arrangements 
Exterior Brick, Masonry, Draining.—R. work, at St. James’-street, for Mr. George Whitehead. Mr. for Resident Students, Architectural Lending Library, 
Airton, Harrogate Ke 1,340 5. 4 J. Williams Dunford, Architect, 100c, Queen Victoria-street, Catalogues 6d. each. Foie to Mr. W. CHURCH 
Exterior Brick, Masonry, Draining.—A. ieee | E.G. :— HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A erchard House, 70, Gower- 
Braithwaite and Co., Leeds a £1,566 3 9 | W. Shurmur, Clapton ( faccepted) ., ' . £437 | street, W.C. "(close to British Museum), 


MoNEILL’ & FE LTS (Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, etc.) 
| (Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofi 
M°NEILL’S SLAG WOOL = ‘“"** “#3, £5 Brpstug an 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full particulars free on application to 


EB. MCN EMII.I. & CO., Head Office, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; Slag Wool Works, 


. Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 


Ean LINCRUSTA-W ALTON, WALL DECORATION. 


NOVELTIES for 1897—DADOES, FRILLINGS and CEILINGS at 1s. a yard, 2lin. wide. 


CHEAP pee ee ONS: DELICATE COLOURINGS, supplied by all Decorators, Furnishers 
or Builders in the United Kingdom. 


LINCRUSTA WALTON, tested and triumphant, ‘‘ King of Wall Hangings ” the only 
Wall Decoration on the Market. 


SOLID in colour, SOLID in relief, 8 SOLID in value. 


Write for Price List, Illustrations of ‘‘ JUBILEE” ond ‘‘NATIONAL EMBLEMS,” <c., to 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltd., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers 
Telephone, 3769. 2. NEWMAN 8T., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. «rincrtceram: os ronaon, 


EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, LimirTep, 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, Telegrams—* EGYPTIAN, LONDON.” 
BROAD SANCTUARY, S.W. Telephone—“545, WESTMINSTER.” 


ELECTRIC & HYDRAULIC LIFTS & CRANKS, 
PUMPs, RAMS, 
WATER SUPPLIES, ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
(iee~=C«é“‘éwMMAAKES:«OOF':«CTTHE MERSEY TUNNEL LIFTS.. THE LARGEST 


AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PASSENGER LIFTS IN THE WORLD, 


5 
i 
} 
5 
£ 


b)" 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. | POROUGH of BOURNEMOUTH. | (XLERK of WORKS. REQUIRED for 
First-class ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 7. Laundry Buildings near London. £3 10s. per 
MAN, experienced in the design of constructional iron- week ; also part services of two hours per day of CLERK 
Holborn work, WANTED forabout six months. of WORKS for overlooking painting at Holborn, £1 1g. 
THE (TELEPHONE io 1011, Apply by letter, stating experience and salary required, per week. — Write, Box 179, Willing’s Advertisement 
= = : F. W. LACEY, M.Inst.C.E., Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. ; 
Borough Enginecr,; | > sa So z : — 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE Bournemouth, UILDER’S > CLERK WANTED Must 
j 3 . 
Sa) 1 ek Eg a ae ee neo ramen re write shorthand and used to general office routine, 
iti ftw Sotricas ten ote sae bs | UILDER’S C sete hea ED. poenae | —Avpiy by letter, stating abe, references, and salary 
fae eat BS ir z quantity-taker, good draughtsman, book-keeper, required, to A. D., 1, Ellerthorpe-street, Poplar. 
MANAGER, ca THORP, eS | used to measuring-up work, and general routine of ; 
Cheques Crossed... + «4 The City Bank, Ltd. office. — Apply, ‘stating age and salary required : 
Office ic hablistdd se me: Hvsparp, Jun., Contractor, East Dereham, Norfolk,| ; APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
sta . SSS SSS e 
For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work _| HE CORPORATION of the CITY of 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as BIRMINGHAM. one. 
WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, ; SEWER FOREMEN. : OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
PERSPECTIVES SURVEYS, i SEW ER FOREMEN are REQUIRED in the City DESIRES to ASSIST others 
COMPETITION ‘DRAWINGS Surveyor's Department, at a commencing salary of 35s. | in the tives 
’ per week. PREPARATION of DRAW 
ack Li is and Blueprints. Candidates, whose age is not to exceed 35 years, must at his own office, 
ae Bee ae tenon Mean be thoroughly qualified persons, haying had a practical G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 
Quantities, { peciicaye . experience in the construction of works of sewerage = : = = a 
MODELS, DIAGRAMS, &c. and house drainage, and in the management of work- IRST-CLASS ASSISTANCE to ARCHT- 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN | men, be able to set out works accurately, and keep the | TECTS. Twenty-five years’ experience; Designs, 
connected by Private Telephone. | necessary books, and will be employed the same hours perspectives, and other work, specimens, &c.—Address, 
—— SS SSS eee POLES fete pioclaiaa’ ail be Gouaionat, ‘* Pen and Ink,”’ Office of the Burnprrs’ Journan. 8 
A BCHITECT’S ASSISTANT - WANTED. | aortte Uke mucie of tat Geen a ee ae ae 
; Working drawings, details, specifications.—Apply, depres gece Ee ee ee % Z UNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN will shortly be 


open to RE-ENGAGEMENT. First class refe- 


ing salary and experience, EH. S.. W., 2, Cheriton- u { 
Scie Wale e ne ee rences. Salary 18s.—H, Cox, West Haddon, Rugby, 2 


Applications in the candidate’s own handwriting, 
place, Folkestone, 


stating age and qualifications, present and past employ- 


endorsed ‘*Sewer Foremen,” to be sent to the under. | 


| yRAL IGHTSMA N. Ww A NTED, a Saat / ment, together with copies of three recent testimonials, A BCHITECT’S | GE NERAL. ASSISTANT! 


5A ER CGETINO NT ARTS : 3 1 nen, to 4, esires ENGAG ; Fe. 

DRAUGH TSMAN. Good penman, used. to both signed not later than AUGUST 6th next. oa ge Nee Ee Sipe : Lendte 
ornamental and architectural drawing, and make him- Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be con- Salisbury-road Walth: mstow aR 
self useful in office. Must be of gentlemanly appearance sidered a disqualification. Salishury-road, Walthams - 


and manners, aged about 30. Salary from £2 to £2 10s. | JOHN PRICE, | ePacaeras ERR Fie ree ae = =e 
—Apply, in own handwriting, stating qualifications, City Surveyor’s Office, City Surveyor. eee *. oud See ASS 
age, and’ experience, to TURPIN’S, -22, Queen’s-road, | The Council House, Birmingham, Bs requires RE- oF A orking 


aVawater | Om 20% | drawings, details, specifications, &c. Nine years” ex- 

Bayeweein a ues hed coo [ths sie Pay 2s Ie Sut SA Pea ay oe a I ae perience ; 50s,—‘ Monta¢un,” Central View, Leaming- 

i Bare SURVEYOR (smart) WANTED for K DMONTON URBAN DISTRICT ton Spa. 
| _d 


the Indian Tea Districts. Thorough knowledge 


| COUNCIL. = > (ATC ee : 
of theodolite, level, and plain table indispensable. Must | BUILDING INSPECTOR. UNIOR ASSISTANT (22) desires an EN- 
be young and of strong constitution. Good terms to | The Edmonton Urban District Councilinvite APPLT. | ¢ GAGEMENT in Architect's office. Plans from 


begin with, and first-rate prospects.—For particulars, | GATIONS for the APPOINTMEN® of a BUILDING sketches, tracing, colouring, and general office routine, 
apply by letter only, with copies of certificates, J.T, D., | INSPECTOR, to see that buildings, sewers, and drains Salary 25s,—F. W. Linsexu, Charman-road, Redhill. 


Dracon’s, 154, Leadenhall-street, E.C. are properly constructed, to fix and check levels of LERK of WORKS or GENERAL FORE. 
sewers and drains, to make surveys of all new houses, | <ENGAGED fon d Jarse-hotel 

| buildings, and drains, and to. perform all the duties set | MAN DISENGAGED. Just nished Jarge hotel 

BON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE CO. LTD, | ©utim the Standing Orders of the Council. contract, References, ‘testimonials, &e=—W.,' 48, New, 

LONDO S Ae The salary will be £130 a year, rising by annual in- Chureh-road, Camberwell, London, §.E. 

PERT Ace ; ictoria St., E.C. | crements of £5 to £150 a year, and candidates must be : Ta ‘a é ae: 

Bead, ONC ese 0 ste SD NACLD g 5 | prepared to enter upon the duties within one month 43 PORE Ss CLERK (age 22) ij seeks | 
Glass of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. after notice from the Council’s Engineer, from whom AP SITUATION. “Good references. Dissecting and 
BES : He - | further particulars may be obtained. jobb-ng accounts, tracings, drawings (villas. &e.), honse 
MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, | Applications, accompanied with testimonials, to be agen+y, &c.—H. Byrne, care of Stratford, 5, Albemarie- 

SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, Pareto reg te ta eet pe er gd nein Menu i En 
. |. ton, on or before THURSDAY, AUGUST 19th next, z ean ea Ree ‘ = 
Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin | Canvassing will disqualify. \LERK of WORKS wants. RE-ENGAGH- 
cases where no claim has arisen, By order, / MENT. Good,-practiecal, experienced, sober, and 
Fibertone ‘ eosin. a Town Hall WM, FRANCIS PAYNE relivbie.. First-class testimonials and reference, Fair 
Applications for A gewetes Invited, | Lower Edmonton, Clerk, =" dean shtsmans Address, C. P., 183, Clapham-road, 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, July 28th, 1897, | London, S.W. 5 
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THE SEWERS COMMISSION: A 
RETROSPECT. 


( NLY a little more than six months’ life is 
left to the Sewers Commission. The 
Bill for its abolition has received the Royal 
assent, and, as a consequence, on Plow Monday 
next, just 232 years after its formation in the 
reign of Charles I., it will cease to exist, and 
its duties and responsibilities will devolve 
upon the Corporation. The Commission has 
an honourable record to look back upon, and 
in its closing weeks it can comfort itself with 
the reflection that its extinction by Act of 
Parliament is actuated not by any neglect of 
duty or by any malversation, as, alas! must be 
said of the old Metropolitan Board of Works, 
but by the fact that it has discharged its 
duties so thoroughly that the Corporation, 
by whom it has hitherto been appointed year 
by year, desires to take upon itself the 
credit that attaches to the municipal work 
that it has been discharging. The Act that 
has just been placed upon the Statute Book 
emanates indeed from the Corporation in the 
person of the Special Committee, and the 
change has been brought about with the idea 
that it will strengthen the hands of the City 


By Means or THE CONSOLIDATION 


that will be effected. In one sense the Act 
may be said to date back to the report made 
by the Unification Commission in the year 
1893. In that document stress was laid on 
the fact that the Sewers Commission performed 
the municipal work of the City, and the 
suggestion was made, indirectly it is true, but 
at the same time not the less pointedly, 
that the Commission should become the sole 
authority for the City of London. The reverse 
operation has been now carried out. Now 
that the change has been made, says the City 
Press, it will devolve upon the Special Com- 
mittee of the Corporation to devise a scheme 
by which the work hitherto performed by the 
Commission may be assumed by the older 
body. What course will be taken it is not 
possible as yet to say, but doubtless a con- 
ference will be sought with the Commission 
for the purpose of arranging for the transfer 
on lines that will be mutually satisfactory to 
all parties concerned. This is not the place 
in which to discuss the details, but it may be 
incidentally mentioned, as a point that will 
require especial attention, that some definite 
understanding will have to be arrived at as to 


Tuer Conpuct or Pusptic BusiInsss. 


Will the Corporation create a separate depart- 
ment for this work, as originally intended, or 
attempt to transact the Sewers business by 
means of committees, each committee to report 
to the Court, as is the case at present with the 
Corporation committees; or will the Court 
decide to hold one week a meeting for disposing 
of its civic business, and in the following week 
a meeting for the settlement of the business 
now performed by the Commission at its fort- 
nightly meetings? The latter proposal appears 


to be the more reasonable, as otherwise the 
Thursday’s sittings of the Court would be 
prolonged to an extent that would prove a 
great strain on the members. On the other 
hand, if there is to be a weekly meeting, how 
will it be possible for the Lord Mayor, with his 
numerous other duties, to act as president ? 
He would have to appoint a deputy, and if so, 
that deputy, though nominally holding a less 
important office than that occupied by the 
chairman of the Commission, would undoubt- 
edly as an actual matter of fact he invested 
with far greater ‘responsibilities. It is in- 
teresting to follow the 


Tlistory oF THE COMMISSION, 


and to sketch the progress it has made during 
the 200 years since the Great Fire of London, 
and the changes that have been brought about 
by the passage of time. The origin of the 
Commission is to be found in the work of 
reconstruction that was rendered necessary by 
the Great Fire. But, indeed, for that great 
catastrophe, in all probability no such body 
would have been formed, and we should find 
the Corporation both actually and nominally 
the municipal authority of the City. The 
Act under which the Commission sprang into 
existence became law in the year 1667, and 
was termed an Act for Rebuilding the City 
after the Great Fire. Section 22 provided 
that the number and place of every sewer, 
drain, and ventilator, and the order and 
manner of paving and pitching the streets and 
lanes of the City, should be designed and set 
out by “such and so many persons” as the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty in Court 
of Common Council assembled should from 
time to time appoint under the Common Seal 
of the City. A further section gave authority 
to such persons “or any seven of them,” to 
impose “any reasonable tax in proportion to 
the benefit” to be derived. This section is 
especially interesting from two points of view. 
In the first place it fixes the quorum that 
exists to-day; and here it may be remarked 
that the Commission is appointed year by 
year in almost the same phraseology that was 
used when the new body was formed originally. 
In the second place this clause as to the im- 
position of “any reasonable tax,” rather sug- 
vests that even in those early days 


THE QUESTION OF BETTERMENT. 


was receiving attention. At the outset it was 
intended apparently that the new body should 
be but temporary, and that when the work of 
reconstruction had been completed the Com- 
mission should quietly disappear and _ the 


Corporation once again wield undivided 
authority. If this was the intention it was 


soon departed from. ‘Three years later another 
Act was passed by which the Commission was 
made permanent. Clauses were added, more- 
over, thatinvested the Commission with further 
powers in regard to street cleansing, &c. In 
the year 1708 a further Act was passed, and 
then for the first time the title of Sewers 
Commission was used, while that body was 


clothed with all the municipal functions dis- 
charged by any Sewers Commission in any 
part of the country. In the year 1768, for 
reasons that are not quite clear, although we 
may hazard the assumption that it was because 
there was a movement in certain quarters to 
deprive the Commission of 


THe Powers 1T ExERrciseD, 


a further Act was obtained that set forth that 
the authority of the Commission “ shall be in 
no way suspended or taken away,” save by the 
appointment from time to time of a new Com- 
mission by the Corporation. In the year 1771 
the first mention is made of the question of 
ratine—that. is, as far as an actual sum is 
concerned. It was then enacted that for the 
purpose of defraying expenses a rate should 
be made that was not to exceed “in any one 
year’ 1s. 6d. in the pound on the yearly rent 
of “such land and houses as shall be situate 
in any street actually begun to be new paved.” 
The rate for any property “not so situated” 
was fixed at 1s. In the same Act authority 
was taken to charge only half rates on empty 
houses. Further, it was decided that the rating 
of Churches and public buildings, “the hos- 
pitals and St. Paul’s alone excepted,’ and 
“void spaces” should not exceed 4d. Yet 
another clause: provided that 


“Drap WALLS” SHOULD BE CHARGED 


not more than 6d. per yard “per running 
measure.” The rate, by the way, still remains 
at 1s.6d., and the relieving of empty houses 
to the extent of 50 per cent. is also in force, 
The year 1817 witnessed the placing on the 
Statute Book of what is generally known as 
Michael Angelo T'aylor’s Act. This measure 
gave the Commission, with other kindred 
muncipal bodies, the right to effect street im- 
provements, pave, cleanse, and water the 
streets, and regulate encroachments. In the 
year 1823 the distinction as to the rating of 
houses in paved and unpaved streets was 
abolished, and the rate was fixed at 1s. 6d. all 
round. The year 1866 was rendered remark- 
able by the fact that for the first time the 
then Commission did not run its full term, 
It was “superseded,” to use the word that 
was adopted, by the Court of Common Council, 
in order that the streneth of the body might 
be increased in view of the growth of the 
business it was called upon to perform. In 
the past the numbers had been strictly limited, 
but then they were increased to 88 by the in- 
clusion of all the Aldermen and Deputies. In 
the year 1875 the Artizans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvements Act served to yet 
further extend the duties of the Commission. 
Advantage was immediately taken of the pro- 
visions of that useful measure, and the Com- 
mission, at an outlay of £328,765, 


CLEARED A LARGE AREA, 


and erected model dwellings to accommodate 
as many as 1000 persons. This effort was the 
first and last made in that direction, not 
because the Commission was anxious in any 
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way to shirk its duties, but because all the 
land that would have been available for 
buildings was absorbed for commercial pur- 
poses. It is of interest to note in this con- 
nection that, though the Act gives authority 
to the Commission to charge a rate for the 
erection of such dwellings, no advantage was 
taken of this privilege, and the sum required 
was defrayed by means of ‘a loan raised on the 
security of the Consolidated’ Rate. These 
buildings, from which an income. of about 
23 to 3 per cent. on the total original outlay 
is derived, have, by-the-way, proved a great 
boon te-the class for whom they were designed. 
This article would be incomplete were it not 
to briefly indicate the great work the Sewers 
Commission has performed during the past 
half century. Finance commands primary 
attention, Judged from this point of view, 
the Commission is honourably distinguished 
from the majority of rating bodies. Rates 
have gone up all round, but that of the Sewers 
Commission has remained stationary, and at 
the present time the rates are less by 6d. in the 
pound than they might legally be. For 
instance, although the Commissioners are em- 
powered to levy, for their own purposes, a 
consolidated rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound and a 
sewer rate of 4d. in the pound, they have still 
a rating margin of 3d. in the pound on each 
rate. This state of affairs is the more satis- 
factory seeing that the 

Artizans’ Dwenuinas Have Bren PRovipEp 


without any burden being imposed, and that 
within the last fifty years the City has been 
practically reconstructed, so. numerous have 
been the improvements the Commission has 
carried out. As regards its debts, the Com- 
mission has every reason to feel proud. In 
spite of the outlay it has incurred its loans 
are now about £1,350,000, whereas four years 
ago they were £1,620,624. Naturally, the 
great increase in the assessments is in a sense 
responsible for this, the receipts from this 
source now being upwards of £504,000, whereas 
in the-year 1893 they were only £433,000; but 
this fact is not alone responsible, and great 
credit attaches to the Commission for the 
existing satisfactory position of the finances. 
The Commission has all along led the van as 
regards municipal progress; and the question 
as to acquiring land down the river for the 
purposes of a dust refuse farm is an indication 
that in the closing year of its history it pos- 
sesses as much vigour and vitality as has ever 
characterised it. Much might be written as to 
Tae Monicrpar DEVELOPMENTS 
that from time to time have marked its career, 
but for present purposes it will be sufficient 
to indicate a few Special new departures that 
have been generally adopted. For instance, 
it was the first local authority to adopt 
asphalte paving. Fifty years ago the streets 
were paved-with cobble stones, and the paving 
we know to-day was undreamt of. Little by 
little improvements were introduced, and 
finally, not quite thirty years ago—1869, to 
be exact—asphalte was experimentally laid in 
Threadneedle Street, the succasg beine go 
marked that it was soon generally adopted. 
In the year 1867 the City first marshalled a 
corps of orderly boys, in this way again setting 
an example other bodies were not slow to 
follow. Tiford Cemetery, which was laid out 
at a cost £82,000, and in which as many as 
300,000 interments have taken place, was 
another useful work, while a, minor improve: 
ment, in which once more the City led the 
way, municipal authorities the world over 
following suit, consisted of the construction 
of underground conveniences. Of the outlay 
on street. improvements it is unnecessary to 
Say more than that as many.as 300 streets 
have been widened or improved in the past 
fifty years, and that the net cost to the City, 
exclusive altogether of its contribution of one- 
eighth of the entire rates of the metropolis, 
has been close upon three millions sterling, 
Some idea of the work the Commission now 
discharges year in and year out may be judged 
from a few facts that may be given’ almost at 
random. 
Tue Pusiic Ways or THE City 

extend over about fifty miles, the cost of 
keeping the streets in repair is over £40,000, 


as many as 25,000 load of refuse are annually 
disposed of .in the dust destructor, the 
cleansing department gives employment to 
650 hands, the paving of the streets cost more 
than £35,000, the lighting involves an outlay 
of £16,000, for cleansing and watering £46,000 
is expended, and the repayment of loans and 
interest runs away with nearly £120,000. 
These figures afford a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the work the Commission performs, 
and will convince even the most grudging 
ratepayer that there is plenty to do with his 
1s, 3d., and that economy in administration 
must be a ruling principle when for so small 
an outlay, comparatively speaking, he has the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that the “one 
square mile” is, from a sanitary point of view, 
the best administered City in the world. 


SEWAGE DIFFICULTY AT 
MANCHESTER. 


as’ DEPUTATION from the Mersey and 

Irwell Joint Committee, a few days ago, 
had an interview at the offices of the Local 
Government Board with Mr. T. W. Russell, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, their object being to obtain a relaxation 
of the rule according to which sewage purifi- 
cation must be done by means of filtra- 
tion through land. The deputation wished 
that artificial filtration should be allowed. 
Sir. J. T. Hibbert, one of the deputation, 
said the subject was of great importance 
to the Merser and Irwell district, which 
contained seven county boroughs, with a 
population of 1,148,000; eleven non-county 
boroughs, with 249,000 inhabitants ; sixty- 
two urban. district councils, ruling 620,000 
persons; and ten rural district councils, 
under whose jurisdiction were 127,000 in- 
habitants. The total rateable value of the 
district was £9,731,000, The Joint Committee 
dealt with four rivers—the Mersey, Irwell, 
Irk, and Medlock—on the banks of which were 
394 manufactories. The Committee was 
formed under the Act of 1888, and had almost 
succeeded in keeping solid matter out of the 
streams. In dealing with liquid sewage it had 
made great progress. Its task was a erowing 
one. When it began there were only twenty- 
seven works in operation within their district ; 
last March the number had increased to forty- 
seven, all 

In Urnpan Sanirary Arras. 

Besides these there were five in rural sanitary 
areas. The works which were being built 
when the Committee began were eight; in 
March last they were thirty-two. Urban and 
rural authorities had their schemes in twenty- 
four places for preventing the pollution of 
rivers. Great progress had been made in 
preventing the pollution of rivers by manu- 
factories, the manufacturers having behaved 
in a very liberal manner. Of 394, works 186 
had now efficient means of purification—a, 
phrase which, unfortunately, did not neces- 
sarily mean perfection. In 202 cases means 
which could not be classed ag efficient had 
been adopted. Seven firms were now making 
arrangements to purify the liquid they dis- 
charged into the rivers, and only. five were 
doing nothing. In seeking this interview the 
deputation had in mind not so much the manu- 
facturers as the local authorities, especially 
those with large constituencies like Manchester 
and Salford. The policy of the Committee was 
to deal with every authority, large or small, 
on the same principles. It had taken action 
against’ the Manchester people, who pleaded 
guilty, and were allowed’ twelve months in 
which to prepare an amended scheme to avoid 
river pollution, Proceedings against Salford 
had resulted in laying that borough under a 
penalty. Neither town had yet proposed a 
scheme which the Committee considered satis- 
factory. Manchester had embodied in a 
Parliamentary bill a proposal to discharge its 
sewage in the Mersey below Warrington, after 
treating it artificially. The bill was with- 
drawn, otherwise the Committee would have 
opposed it. Knowing the difficulties of Man- 
chester and Salford in getting land for the 
filtration of sewage, the Committee instructed 
its chemical adviser (Sir H. Roscoe) and its 
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chief engineer (Mr. Tatton) to report on the 


subject of precipitation and artificial filtration, 


The report of the first-named gentleman con- 
tained this passage: “Iam of opinion that the 


ADOPTION OF ARTIFCIAL FILTEeRs 


-is a move in the right direction, especially in» 


the case of large towns having difficulties in 


acquiring, sufficient area of land and of a 


suitable character for the purification of its, 
sewage. Land filtration, so far as the chemical — 
results are concerned, is superior to artificial 
filtration. Unfortunately, however, the volume _ 
of effluent that can be treated permanently 
on land is small as compared with the volume 
that can be filtered by artificial filters.” 
Among Mr. Tatton’s conclusions were the 
following :—“There seems, therefore, to be 
ample evidence to show that if filters are con- 
structed to conform the principles which have 
beer laid down satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained, The reasonable view to be taken of the. 
matter seems to be that, instead of any hard 
and fast rule being laid down, each case should 
be treated on its own merits ; that if suitable 
land can be obtained it should be used, but ~ 
that if it cannot be got artificial filters should 
be sanctioned, but with stringent restrictions 
as to the volume of sewage allowed on a given 
area.” The Committee asked the Local 
Government Board to consider the views of 
these two gentlemen, and to say that no hard 
and fast rule should prevent the use of artificial 
filtration if 


A SaTisractory SCHEME 


were presented. It did not wish the Board ¢ 
decide that all filtration should be artificial. 
It only wished the Board to have a more open — 
mind on the subject, and so help. the Com- 
mittee in carrying on its diffieult but important 
work. Sir H. Roscoe thought all persons would 
agree that the work of preventing river pollu- 
tion was most difficult chemically, and, he 
supposed, from the engineering point of view 
also. The difficulties lay, not with the rural 
authorities, or even ‘with the manufacturers, 
but, as far as Lancashire was concerned, - 
with the seven county boroughs and their 
million and a quarter of population. 
Take the case of Manchester. The autho- 
rities, consulted him on the subject. The 
only land they could purchase, and which, in 
fact, they did purchase, was not fit for a 
sewage filter. Salford and other Lancashire 
towns were in the same fix. In addition to the 
want of sufficiently porous soil, our climate 
was against land filtration, and the’ most 
suitable land became water -logged. But 
artificial filtration could be carried out so as 
to produce an effluent which would not putrify 
in hot weather. There was no doubt that by 
means -of intermittent filtration that result 
could be reached. These being the facts, the 
Local Government Board should 


Not In aun Cagrs Insist, 


especially where dense populations were con- 
cerned, on land filtration. Each case should 
be treated on its merits, and that system per- 
mitted which was the most. suitable. Mp 
Tatton informed Mr. Russell that in the Mer-~ 
sey and Irwell watershed there had been many 
cases of buying land for sewage works, and 
being rewarded with failure. He believed the 
same experience had been met, with on the — 
lower reaches of the Merse valley. Manches- 
ter, with a population of 500,000, would, 
according to the Local Government Board, 
need 500 acres, and yet that quantity would be 
totally inadequate. Thirteen hundred acres 
had been suggested, so that the city appeared | 
to be in an extremely difficult position, espe- 
cially considering what Sir Henry Roseoe had 
said as to the unsuitable nature of the soil 
and the impossibility of getting enough land, 


‘Dr. Hewett, speaking as specially representa- 


tive of Cheshire, said the condition laid. down 
by the Local Government Board had resulted . 
in a deadlock. The Mersey and Irwell Com- 
mittee had an action pending against the 
Salford Corporation for polluting the Ship 
Canal, in which a large bulk of sewage was 
now locked up, giving rise to putrescence and 
fermentation. The evil was increasing, and 
property in Cheshire had been seriously 
damaged by it. Salford’s experts advised that . 
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a satisfactory effluent water could be obtained 
from the sewage by precipitation and artificial 
filtration, Salford, however, could not borrow 
money to carry out the scheme which would 
be satisfactory to the Joint Committee as 
well as to itself—a difficulty created by 
the rule of the Local Government Board: 
This was the problem which the County Court 
Judges nad to solve. Of course, if Salford 
could obtain suitable land for the natural 
filtration of its sewage, the Joint Committee 
would have no objection, but it could: not. 
Oldham and Rochdale had taken land for that 
purpose, only to find it unfit. Under these 
circumstances it seemed absolutely necessary 
to permit artificial filtration, Precipitation 
alone 
Woutp Nor Propucr a SAare Errivuent, 


but with artificial filtration it would. Public 
opinion in Manchester was much impressed 
with the proposal to ask Parliament next 
Session for power to send the effluent water of 
the city’s sewage to the estuary of the Mersey, 
but the Joint Coniittee held that to allow 
Manchester to remove its effluent in that way 
‘from the community would be unfair to 
other places in: the watershed, where much 
expense had been incurred in meeting 
the requirements of the Joint Committee. 
Matters had reached a crisis which could only 
be abated by the Local Government Board. 
Mr. Russell replied that the immense im- 
portance of the question imposed great reserve 
upon him. He had given personal attention 
to it, visiting Radcliffé and Royton among 
other places, in order to see purification works, 
Up to the present the Local Government 
Board had held that land filtration gave the 
best result, but in recent years the Board had 
lessened its demand for land where chemical 
treatment was applied. The deputation said, 
with perfect truth, that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to get land in the neighbourhood 
of enormous centres of population. There was 
a great deal in'that. It placed on the Board 
a responsibility to examine the whole question 
afresh. The rise and progress of large towns 
created a difficulty which probably did not 
exist to the same extent when the Board’s 
orders concerning the filtration of sewage were 
issued. The President (Mr. Chaplin) author- 
ised him to say that the views of the deputa- 
tion would receive immediate consideration, 


Ar recent meetings of the Insanitary Areas 
and Sanitary Committees of the Leeds City 
Council, preliminary suggestions for another 
instalment of the insanitary areas scheme were 
briefly considered. The quarter proposed to 
be taken in hand is in the vicinity of Ainsley 
Street, Holbeck. It is about four acres in 
extent, and the inhabitants number about 
1500. The matter was adjourned.- Arrange- 
ments were made for improving the sanitary 
vecommodation connected with the property 
what will survive the demolition of houses in 
connection with the.Camp Field insanitary 
area undertaking. 


Ar the meeting of the City Commission of 
Sewers a long and animated discussion ensued 
apen a report presented by a special committee 
isto the present.system of dealing with dust 
and refuse from the City, and as to whether it 
was expedient to make any alterations therein. 
lye committee having considered the system 
apted in Glasgow, recommended that the 

tse should be collected into the country by 
-oans of barges, and recommending that the 
ommittee negotiate for the acquisition, at a 
Post not exceeding £25,447, of the freehold of 
tornchurch Marshes, near Barking,-and the 
Romford Canal adjoining. Before the report 
was put, a letter was read from the South 
London Electric Supply Corporation, intima- 
fing their intention of applying next year for 
Provisional Order-to supply the City with 
‘lectricity, and proposing, with the consent of 
jhe Commission, to utilise the City refuse in 
wroducing the light, as was the case in Shore- 
fitch. After discussion, it was decided to 
sostpone the consideration of the report. with 
ference to the proposed purchase of land, 
md to merely enter the letter of the South 
sondon.Company..en the-minutes,- a 


NEW THEATRE FOR SWANSEA. 


HE new Grand Theatre at Swansea, gpened 
last week by Madame Patti, is erected 
on the site of the Drill Hall, Singleton Street, 
which was purchased from Colonel Pike’ by the 
firm, and the foundations of which were 
partially utilised in the new building. Mr. 
W. Hope has‘in this most commodious struc- 
ture adopted the Renaissance style of Archi- 
tecture, the materials used for the walls being 
white stone and red. brick, faced with rough 
cast plaster. Dark red bricks are used at all 
angles, and terra-cotta has been freely used 
for the ornamental portions. An almost new 
departure has been made and a very pleasing 
effect. produced by covering the roofs and 
towers with Swansea terne-plates, instead of 
the ordinary slates which have hitherto been 
used in theatre construction. 


THe Avprrorium 


of the theatre is in the form of a square, each 
side of. which is 65ft. long, and consists of 
three floors, comprising on the ground floor 
stalls and pit, on the first floor the dress-circle, 
and on the upper floor the gallery. ‘The plastic 
decorations in the interior of the building, 
which adorn the proscenium and the front of 
each tier, are exceptionally rich and elaborate. 
The modelling of the figures and forms in 
plaster is decidedly Artistic ; in the lower tier 
Cupids holding festoons of flowers, &c.; with 
bold cartouche ornaments, and in the upper 
tier grotesque masks form the plastic treat- 
ment. ‘These masks are delicately coloured in 
ivory tones, relieved with terra-cotta and blue 
tints lavishly gilded. The ceiling is treated 
in the florid French Renaissance style in 
finely modelled plastic work, and here, again, 
the colouring is very fine, the whole being 
richly relieved by massive gilding. The 
dress-circle is furnished with 300 comfortable 
tip-up arm-chairs, upholstered in brilliant red 
plush, and every one of them commands a 
perfect view of the stage. The pit seats are 
thoroughly comfortable, and are padded and 
upholstered in tapestry. Each section of the 
house is provided with lavatories for ladies and 
for gentlemen, and with a convenient refresh- 
ment-room. 
THe STAGE 


is most completely equipped, and to anyone 
not conversant with modern stage appliances 
is almost a revelation. The height from the 
cellar floor to the top of the roof is no less 
than 80ft., and the arrangements for handling 
the scenery with ease and despatch are 
ingenious and complete. The dressing-rooms 
are light, and are well ventilated. There are 
no less than five exits leading directly on to 
the street, and for each part of the building 
there is an exit on each side of the auditorium. 
It is calculated that the entire audience could 
easily leave the building within the short 
space of two minutes. All the staircases have 
been. constructed of fireproof materials, and 
the “‘panic bolts’ enable all the doors to be 
opened by the slightest. push from the inside 
of the building. Hydrants are provided in 
every part of the building. The principal 
entrance leading to the stalls and dress circle 
is-in Singleton Street, and will have a fine 
marble staircase and handsomely decorated 
walls. The floor and entrance lobby, with the 
landings and foyer, will be 


Pavep 1n Mosaic Truus. 


The gas and electric light arrangements on 
the stage are singularly practicable. Brom 
the switch-board every part of the “front of 
the house” and of the stage can be controlled. 
Each part can be lighted separately, or all 
parts can be lighted together. The appliances 
also enable varying strength of light to be 
used, and on the stage a variety of colours. 
The switch-board is not, asin the old-fashioned 
theatres, on the stage, but is placed on a kind 
of balcony some 8ft. above the stage, the 
lighting arrangements thereby being controlled 
from a position where the artistes and stage 
hands are not passing and re-passing, and a 
corresponding advantage is obtained by allow- 
ing additional stage room. This arrangement 
for checking the lighting is a very recent 
improvement, and is at present. only in use at 
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Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the Haymarket 
Theatre, London. ~The contractor for the 
building is Mr. 8. Jenkins, of Swansea. The 
plastic decoration, the furniture upholstering, 
and the seating of the auditorium have been 
carried out by Messrs. A. R. Dean, Limited, 
of Birmingham. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


AN inquiry was recently held at the Trustees 
Hall, Boston Spa, before Mr. W. Randall 
Slack, of the Local Government Board, as to 
the application of the Wetherby Union Rival 
Sanitary Authority for power to borrow £4500 
for the purpose of carrying out a scheme of 
sewerage for Boston Spa. It was explained 
that the population of Boston Spa was at 
present 1500, but the proposed scheme 
would be sufficient to provide for a population 
of 8000. There was about 380 houses in the 
township, and for fifty of these the drainage 
now went into the River Wharfe. The 
remaining houses were drained into cesspools, 
and as a consequence about half of the wells 
in the township were polluted by the sewage 
which percolated into them. The cesspools 
would. now be done away with, and a sum of 
about £50 per year which was spent in 
cleaning them out would thereby be saved. 
The lack of a drainage scheme for Boston Spa, 
had constantly been brought to the notice of 
the authority by the West Riding County 
Council and the Rivers Board, the latter body 
complaining of the pollution of the river by 
the drainage which now passed into it. The 
necessary land for the outfall works had been 
secured at a point in the neighbouring town- 
ship of Bramham, close to the eastern 
boundary of the township of Boston Spa, 
and a provisional agreement has been entered 
into with Mr. Lane Fox to lease the land for 
twenty years at a rental of £30 per year.— 
The plans and details of the proposed scheme 
were then explained at length by Mr. 
Mallinson, who stated that the outfall works 
would be on the broad irrigation principle. 


At a recent meeting of the Keighley Rural 
District Council deputations from the Morton 
Parish Council and from a recent parish 
meeting at Morton attended and submitted an 
alternative scheme for the sewerage of the 
Morton district. This scheme has been drawn 
up by Mr. H. A. Johnson, engineer, of Bradford, 
as an alternative to that which has been 
adopted by the Rural District Council, and it 
was claimed that by its adoption a saving of 
from £800 to £1000 could be effected. It was 
decided that the scheme should be considered 
at a future meeting. 


CANKLOW, a hamlet on the outskirts of 
Rotherham, is in need of a sewerage system. 
Houses have been rapidly run up for the 
accommodation of the miners, and there are 
indications that the builder has still plenty 
of work before him in this locality. Realising 
the need for better sanitary arrangements, it 
was decided to construct sewage works on the 
Magnetite process. The scheme has now been 
completed. Inclusive of the land, the scheme 
has cost £2200, and it is capable of dealing 
with a population of 4000. On its way to the 
tanks the sewage passes through a box con- 
taining a powerful chemical known as “ Aelite,” 
which, it is claimed, assists the precipitation 
of the sludge, and preserves the sewage from 
decomposition. Having passed through several 
tanks, the sewage leaves the last division in a 
fairly clear condition. A process of filtration 
follows, after which the liquid is run on to 
land, and finds its way into the river in a con- 
dition almost as clear as drinking water. At 
the opening Mr. Jubb spoke of the difficult 
problem which sewage disposal presented to 
local authorities, expressed his entire satisfac- 
tion with what he had seen of the Magnetite 
process, and concluded by assuring the engineer 
and others responsible for the work that if the 
scheme operated as satisfactorily five years 
hence the District Council would be delighted, 
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BUILDINGS— 
Aberdare—Two Shops in Cardiff-street —.. 
Aber: gavenny—Alterations and Additions to Schools 
Croft, Carmarthen—Farmhouse 
Stowmar ket—Villa Residence, Regent- str eet By, 
Thornton, Yorks—Masonry for five Scullery Houses” 
Howden—Erection of Vagrant Wards ats ts 
Fryston, near Pontefract—Lodge es a a7 aah 
Hereford—Residence in Hampton Park 
Jarrow—Wall & Alterations to Sheds at Willington Quay 
West End, Morecambe—Portion of St. Barnabus Stone 
Church, 
St. Stephen’s-in-Branwell, Cornwall—School, &e, __..- 
St. Swindon—Additions and Alterations to Queenstown 
Club College. 
Chester—Hospital, Sealand-road 
Heighton, Newhaven—Chimney Shaft, 120 feet high 
Dover—Alterations, &e.. 
Lexden—Drainage and Reflooring to Wor house. 


Upper Holloway—Infirmary for 800 Patients, Highgate 
Hill 

Plymouth, Millbay—Enlargement of Station, &e. 

Galway—Alter ations to County Court House 

Gorleston—Six Cottages, Chureh-road : 

Aghalee, Lisburn, lreland—Dispensary and Dispensar y 
Residence at Folly Hill 

Searborough—Hight Dwelling-houses at Coast Guard 
Station 

Flushing, Falmouth—Re-seating and Decorating Wes. 
leyan Chapel 

Clones, Ireland — Repairs to Tower and Spire of 
Catholie Chureh 

Coekermouth—Tool-house in Park ... ia Ke 

Pontypool — Alterations to Wor ihouse, Laundry, 
Hospital, &e. 

Carlow, Ireland— Additions and Alterations to the 
Carlow District Lunatie Asylum 

Trimdon Grange, Durham—Enlarging and Re- seating 
Wesleyan Chapel 

Cork—New Roof, Flooring, &c., 6, North-mall 

Exmouth—Railway Hotel : = 

Ferrybridge, near Pontefr act—Villa Residence ... 


Ipswich—A dditions to Rose-hill Sehools ... 
Llandrindod Wells, Wales—Hotel ... i Re 

London, E.C.— Alterations to “ The Three “Tuns,” 
Faun-street, Barbican. e 

London, E. C,—Rebuilding ““Rose and Crown” Pubiic- 
house, Bartholomew-close. 

Peterbor ough—Two Villas in Fletton-avenue _... 

Peterborough—House, Shop, and Bakehouse, Buckle-st. 

Rawdon, near Leeds—Four-terrace House, Apperley-lane 

Sheffield—Alterations to Heeley and Sheffield House, 
Gleedless. 

Swansea--Additions and Alterations to St. Thomas’s 
Church Schools. 


ENGINEERING— 
Stonehouse, Gloucestershire—Footbridge over Se 
Moree ambe— Widening Pier, &e. Fa igs 


Romford—Construction of Reservoir, Pumping Sta- 
tion, &e. 


IRON AND STEEL— 

Douglas, Isle of Man—Pipes and Appendages for Out- 
fall Sewer. 

London, W.—Supply of 600 Steel Bridge Girders, &c. ... 

Saltcoats, Seotland—Supply of 600 ‘Steel Galvanized 
Buckets. 


PAINTING— 


Greetland, Yorks.—Painting Cottages at Crosshill 
Holbeck, Leeds—White- washing Schools . 


Smithy Bridge, Lanes.—Painting, &e., U. M. F, CQ. School -. 


ROADS— 


Desborough—Supply of Broken Granite (300 tons) 

Eceles, Lanes. —Paving Werks, Xe. ... 

Liver pool—Supply of Broken Macadam (470 tons) 

London, W.—Supply of Broken Granite ... 

Portland—Supply of Broken Granite for One Year 

Batley—Road Works 3 

Burnley—Paving, &e. 

Sunbury-on- Thames—Road Wor ks, ke. 

BAORD, Lancs.—Reflagging and Chamnelling ‘Two Streets 
Barnard Castle—Materials 

Castleford—Paving and Macadamising 

Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lanes.—Supply of York Flags 
(1500 yards). 


SANITARY— 
Barry, near Cardiff—Island Sewer Works 
Shipley, Yorks.—Sewers ay : 
Shipley, Yorks.—Sewerage Works 
Luton—Drainage Works iP 
London, E.C,—Sewer 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton- trast, Aberdare. 
HA. J ohnson, MS.A., Architect, Abergavenny 
Tenant. * 
H.G. Bishop, M.S.A., Architect, Market-place, Stoy 
J, Drake and Sons, Architects, Queensbury. Sitges 
H. Green, Solicitor, Howden. ere en 
J. G. Kelly, West View, Pontefract. Er 
Nicholson and Hartree, Architects, Hereford, i8 
J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. — : 
Austin and Paley, Architects, Lancaster. 


Sampson Hill, Architect, Redruth. — J 
Rid. Beswick, M.S.A,, Architect and Surveyor, Sy 


H. Beswick, Architect, Chester, i 
Sussex Portland Cement Works... Manager of ‘Works, Heighton. . 
Guardians ve Ae of: Pe eel UY Carder, Clerk, 17, Market- uare, Dover, oot 
Guardians of Texden and Winstree J. Ennals, Surveyor’s Office, Copford. ks 
Union j 
Guardians of St, Mary, Islington 


Guardians 
Corporation 


School Board ... 


“Holloway, N.- 
Great Western Railway Company Engineer’s Office, SS es Station. : 
Freeh J. Perry, M.E,, M.1.C.E., County Surveyor, Galway 
=a . W-B, Gockrill, F.1,A.8., Architect and cere Gorlest 
EJ. Donaldson, Clerk, Lurgan, ~ 


J. Tidman 
Guardians of Lur ean ‘Union 


Lords Commissioners of the Forces Director of Works Department, Admiralty, a4, ‘Cm 4 


poet iar Ws C; 


W. Hague, Architect, 50, Dawson- street, Dubs, 


Urban District Council 


ay Surveyor. , 
Guardians of Pontypool Union ... 


Lansdown and Griggs, A: 
chambers, Newport, Mon 
Commissioners for the Control of— Board of Control of Lunatic Asylums, eee Hoss 


Lunatic Asylums 
W. R. Woodhead, Trimdon Grange. 


Kk. D. Reon. Architect, Marlborough- street, Cork 
Kerley and Ellis, Architects, Exmouth and Salterton. ~ 
J. Greaves and Co., Architects and Surveyors, Cornmarket 
Speen den 
School Board . E. F. Bishopp, Architect, 32, Museum-street, Ipswich 
Gwalia Hotel Limited ‘ wae Swash and Bain, Architects, Midland bag chambers 
J. Beer . Se : ie a eae G5 Silvester, Surveyor, 46, Strand. 


Dear and Winder, Architects, 119, ‘Great Russe 
Bloomsbury, W. o.* 

E. Toms os aah a .. J. Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborowd 

JeeWi lL rells: ee Sa J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, Peterborough. 

F. Mitchell, Architect and "Surveyor, gis Albion : 

Wi hy Rhoden, Architect, Buckingham- -chambers 
James’s-street, Sheffield. - ¥ 

J. Buckley Wilson and G. Moxham, aoe 
street, Swansea, 


Benskin’s Watford Brewery Limited. ... 


Engineer’s Office, Gloucester Station, = 

‘Magnall and Littlewoods, Architects, 42, in. 
Manchester. 

J. Simmons, 1, Pringe's-street, Doncaster. : 


Great Western Railway Company 
Pier and Pavilion Company Limited 


Rural District Council - 


42 


Town Clerk, Douglas, or Messrs, Stephenson F nd Bur 
38, Parliament- street, Westminster. : 

Engineer's Office, Paddington Stations pat 

uF fae , Surveyor, ~ 


Corporation... Sal 


Great Western Railway Co. 
Commissioners 


J. Peel, Mount Pleasant, Greetland, 
G. B. ‘Cronshaw, 22, Cambrian-terrace, 
Caretaker, ; 


Urban District Couneil 
Highways Committee A 1 
Little Woolton Urban District Council... 
Hanwell Urban District Council... 
Urban District Council 
Corporation... 

Highways and Sewage Committee 
Urban District Council 


es '. Streather, Sur veyor, High. streot, 
Rorough Surveyor’ s Office. : 

J. Bourne, Surveyor, Grange- lane, neal Liver 00 
..  Council’s Offices. : 
. J. Elford, Couneil Offices, New-road 
O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Markot-ploe 

G, H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
wep. Anstie,. 17, Victoria- street, S.W. ; ‘ 
ek J. W. Eyre, Christ Church-street, Bacup. 
Urban Distriet Council a ... J. 1. Dawson, Council Office, Barnard Castle 
Co-operative Society vas oe _. Offices, 28, Carlton-street, Castleford. a 
M.S. and I. Rly, Co. do, ahd ay Wes Liversedge, Surveyor, Ashton- 


Urban District Council ,., eee ders R. Walker, Engineer, Barry. : ~ 
Urban District Council ©... Beh Ww ABC Woodhead & Son, Engineers, 1s, Excha cy 
Urban District Council M. Paterson, Engineer, Bradford. —~ 
Town Council.,. eee Borough Engineer’ s Offices, Town Hall, I 
Shoreditch Vestry ... Js Ri, Dixon, A.M.I.C.E., re and 

te Hall, Old- street, KE. Cc. 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


London, §,W,.—Designs for Brection of Public Baths ... 


Morecambe—Plans, De Ns: &e., for Sewage System 
in District. 


#100, £50 £25), ined ae eatty of St, Mary, Batterse 
Lavender-hill, 8.W. — 
PAN Oe nae An ae Ps eae Morecambe. Urban District Council, 
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